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H.SMAPHEXM'.  Blood-orown.  (Simon,  Mcdicin.  Chcm.  i.  328;  Handw.  cl. 
Chem.  2".  AuH.  ii.  [2]  157.)  A  brown  substance,  probably  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  haeraatin,  obtained  from  blood  by  the  following  process  : — Dried  blood  is 
repeatedly  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  warm  ether,  and  lastly  with  alcohol  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  solution,  after  supersatnration  with  ammonia,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  solution 
is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  then 
repeatedly  with  water,  in  which  the  haemaphein  dissolves.  To  free  it  from  still 
admixed  haematin,  it  is  dried,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  separated  again  by  evapo- 
ration, then  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is  evaporated.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  a  brown  mass  difficult  to  pulverise,  soluble  with  brown-red  colour  in 
cold  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  It  does  not  melt  when  heated,  but 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  without  leaving  any  ash.  The  solution  in  dilute  alcohol 
forms  brown  precipitates  with  lead,  copper,  mercurous  and  silver  salts.  Sanson 
obtained  a  body  of  similar  colour  to  the  above  by  treating  blood  successively  with 
alcohol  and  water. 

H2:maTEXN-.  C">H'20«,  or  C^n'oO*.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  xliv.  291.— 
Hesse,  ibid.  cix.  232.) — A  substance  produced  from  htcmatoxylin  by  absti-aetion  of 
2  at.  hydrogen,  a  change  which  takes  place  by  the  action  of  oxygen  under  the  influence 
of  alkalis.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  sprinkle  about  20  grms.  of  hsematoxylin 
in  a  basin  with  sufficient  ammonia  to  dissolve  it,  stirring  continually,  and  warming  the 
liquid  gently  as  long  as  the  haematoxylin  remains  in  excess.  It  must  now  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  ammonia  added  from  time  to  time  by  small  quantities,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  always  smell  of  it,  care  being  however  taken  not  to  add  too  much  ammonia, 
as  it  would  cause  decomposition.  The  liquid  after  a  little  while  assumes  a  dark  red 
colour,  appearing  almost  black  when  viewed  in  a  stratum  of  moderate  depth.  It 
then  contains  haemateate  of  ammonium,  and  on  being  slightly  supersaturated  with 
acetic  acid,  deposits  haematein  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  brown-red  mass,  like  ferric 
hydrate,  which  by  drying  acquires  a  deep  green  colour  and  metallic  lustre :  its  powder 
in  thin  Liyers,  exhibits  a  red  colour. 

Haematein  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water.  On  quickly 
evaporating  a  solution  prepared  at  the  l)oiling  heat,  it  becomes  covered  with  shining 
green  scales,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  gradually  replaced  by  others.  Some- 
times also  the  solution  solidifies  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  yields  micaceous  laminre 
when  suspended  in  water.  Hfematein  likewise  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  very  sparingly 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour  in  the  mineral  acids,  less  easily  in  acetic 
acid.  Sulphydric  acid  decolorises  it,  but  does  not  convert  it  into  hematoxylin.  It  is 
carbonised  by  heat. 

Hfcmatein  unites  readily  with  bases.  Potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  blue  solution, 
which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  fine  pm'ple 
colour,  which  likewise  turns  brown  in  the  air. 
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The  last-mentioned  solution  contains  lisemateate  of  ammonium,  which  is  like- 
wise formed  when  a  solution  of  hasmatoxylin  in  ammonia  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  salt  deposited  by  gradual  evaporation  is  a  dark  •\iolet,  granular  powder,  which, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  composed  of  transparent,  violet,  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  contains,  acconUng  to  Erdmanu's  analysis,  56'26  per  cent.  C,  6"17  H, 
and  6  72  N  (mean),  whence  Gerhardt  (Traitt,  iv.  303)  deduced  the  formula 
C"^H'"(NH^)'0«  (57-6  C,  6-4  H,  and  8-3  N).  Hesse,  by  leaving  the  solution  to  stand 
for  two  or  tliree  days  in  a  cool  place,  obtained  crystals  in  which  he  found  51'87  C,  6-78 
H,  and  3-55  N  (mean),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C"'H'(NH')0^4H^0,  whicli 
requires  61-75  C,  5'66  H,  and  3'77  N.  Haimateate  of  ammonium  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  The  alcohohe  solution  is  red-brown,  but  becomes  purple  on  addition 
of  water.  The  salt  gives  off  water  and  ammonia  at  100°  C.  and  must  therefore  be 
dried  over  suljihuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  even  then  it  sometimes  decomposes. 
Over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  it  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  and  leaves  hsematein 
(Erdmann).  According  to  Hesse,  it  gives  off  all  its  water  and  ammonia  at  130°  C, 
leaving  haematein  as  a  very  hygroscopic  powder,  having  a  blackish  violet  colour  with 
green  iridescence. 

Htematein  thus  obtained  contains,  according  to  Hesse's  analysis,  67'66  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  3'50  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'*H'°0^,  which  requires 
68-08  C  and  3-54  H.  Erdmann  found  in  his  hsematein  62-66  per  cent.  C  and  4-16 
H  (mean),  whence  he  deduced  the  formula  C'E^'O^^.  Gerhardt  (Tra/^e,  iv.  302) 
proposed  the  formula  C'H'-O^,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  very  well  with  Erd- 
manu's analyses,  requiring  64-0  per  cent.  0  and  4-0  H.   Hesse  suggests  that  Erdmann's 
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hsematein  may  be  a  dibasic  acid,  JO",  and  the  product,  C"H'"C,  obtained  by 

himself,  the  corresponding  anhydride  ;  on  this  supposition,  the  two  ammonium-salts 
above  mentioned  are,  perhaps,    ^^^-^^2 1- 0"  and    -g- j^-g-^l  02.3H-0. 

The  solution  of  haemateate  of  ammonium  forms  coloured  precipitates  with  many 
metallic  salts  :  with  acetate  of  lead  it  produces  a  deep  blue  precipitate ;  with  sulphate 
of  copfcr,  violet-blue  ;  with  protochloride  of  tin,  violet ;  with  iron-alum,  black.  With 
chloride  of  barium  it  forms  a  dark  purple  liquid,  which  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  but  has  no  action  on  mercuric  chloride.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesse,  it  forms  with  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  especially 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  precipitates  of  various  colours ;  no  precijjitate  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium;  with  acid  sidjjhite  of  ammonium,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
disappears  on  boiling. 

H.^MATIwr  or  HSlMiLTOSflSI.  The  red  colom-ing  matter  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. (See  Blood,  i.  607.)  Lehniann  (Compt.  rend.  xl.  385)  first  showed  that  it 
may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  E.  Schwarz  (Zeitschr.  f.  die  ges.  Naturwis- 
seneh.  xi.  225)  prepares  it  in  tliis  state  by  submitting  the  comminuted  clot  of  ox-blood, 
freed  as  mueli  as  possible  from  serum,  to  pressure,  and  agitating  the  expressed  liquid 
by  small  portions  with  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ether.  The  clear  dark  brown  solution,  decanted  after  a  few  minutes 
and  left  to  stand  for  some  weeks  over  chloride  of  calcium,  deposits  the  hsematin  in 
small  black  nodules  made  up  of  cubes,  which  may  be  freed  from  admixed  oxalate  of 
calcium  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Less  distinct  crystals  may  be  obtained 
by  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  freely ;  but  the  quantity  is  always  small. 
A  solution  of  ha;matin  obtained  as  above  from  horse-blood,  yielded,  on  standing,  small 
rush-shaped  or  spindle-shaped  crystals,  red-brown  by  transmitted  light.  Hsematin 
may  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  by  distilling  oif  about  a  third  of  the  ether  from 
the  solution,  and  mixing  the  residue  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  black  flocks 
thus  precipitated  are  washed  with  water  by  decantation;  then  boiled  with  strong  acetic 
acid,  to  free  them  from  albuminous  compounds,  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  and,  lastly,  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  in  succession,  and  then  again  treated  with  water.  The  crystallised  com- 
pound may  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  without  undergoing  any  alteration. 
Ha;matin  thus  prepared  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and 
ether;  partially  (?)  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  easily  in  acidulated  alcohol,  whence  it  is 
precipitated  by  water.  The  solution  in  acidulated  alcohol  is  decolorised  by  peroxide 
of  lead.  Hcematin  likewise  dissolves  easily  in  slightly  alkaline  liquids,  but  not  in 
strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Silver,  lead,  and  copper-salts  form  precipitates 
in  the  ammoniacal  solution.  Hsematin,  when  burnt,  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  caleie  phosphate. 

The  following  analyses  of  hsematin  by  Schwarz,  give  results  not  differing  greatly 
from  those  formerly  obtained  by  Mulder  (whence  the  latter  deduced  the  formula 
C'-H''2Fe]Sr-''0'),  but  agreeing  better  with  the  formula  C-'H«FeN«0'. 
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"When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  crystallised  hfematin  is  boiled  -with  nitric  acid,  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  hsematin  is  removed,  and  a  non-azotised  acid  is  formed, 
together  -with  a  substance  -which  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  alkuliuc  solution,  and  fer- 
ments with  yeast,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  name  hisinatln  is  sometimes  also  used  as  a  synonyme  of  HiEiiATOXYLiN". 

H2:iKCATni'ON'£.  A  red  glass  known  to  the  ancients,  and  used  for  mosaics, 
ornamental  vases,  &o.  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  occurs  pretty  frequently  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  red,  intermediate  between  red  lead  and 
vermilion.  It  is  opaque,  harder  than  common  glass,  takes  a  fine  polish,  has  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3-5.  The  red  colo^l^,  which  is  due  to  red 
oxide  of  copper,  is  completel}'  destroyed  by  fusion,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  any  addi- 
tion whatever.  The  fused  mass  has  a  greenish  black  colour,  which  reducing  agents 
merely  convert  into  a  muddy  brown-red.  Ha?matinone  contains  no  tin,  and  no  colour- 
ing substance  except  cuprous  oxide. 

This  antique  glass  may  be  exactly  imitated  by  the  following  process,  discovered  by 
Pettenkofer  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlv.  122): — 100  pts.  of  silica,  11  lime,  1  magnesia, 
33  litharge,  and  50  carbonate  of  soda,  arc  fused  together,  and  to  the  clear  white  glass 
thus  produced  are  added  25  pts.  of  scale  oxide  of  copper,  somewhat  later  2  pts.  of  scale 
oxide  of  iron,  and,  lastly,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  On  leaving  the  fused  mass  to 
cool  slowly,  a  liver-coloured  glass  is  obtained,  which,  when  further  heated  (for  6  to  12 
hours)  till  it  softens,  is  converted  into  hsematinone  of  a  splendid  red  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  a  red  cuprous  compound  within  its  mass. 

A  more  fusible  glass,  made  by  melting  together  100  pts.  silica,  10  lime,  0-5  mag- 
nesia, 40  litharge,  60  carbonate  of  soda,  30  scale  oxide  of  copper,  2  alumina,  and 
3  scale  oxide  of  iron,  exhibits,  after  once  slow  cooling  in  the  air-furnace,  a  great 
number  of  red  points,  difFusod  through  a  yello-ndsh  vitreous  mass  ;  on  cutting  and 
polishing  this  glass,  the  red  points  appear  as  beautiful  tufts  of  needle-shaped  crystals. 

When  part  of  the  silica  in  hsematinone  is  replaced  by  boric  anhydride  (by  adding 
boras  to  the  melted  mass),  a  dark-coloured,  dichroitic,  crystalline  eomiwund  is  obtained, 
called  astralite  (i.  429). 

Pettenkofer  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  crystalline  cuprous  compound  (whether  pure 
cuprous  oxide,  or  more  probably  cuprous  silicate)  which  imparts  the  red  colom-  to 
hfematinone,  constitutes  likewise  the  crystalline  spangles  contained  in  aventuriu  glass 
(i.  477),  which  in  fact  he  has  produced  by  fusing  luematinone  with  a  quantity  of  iron 
filings,  sufficient  to  reduce  about  half  the  copper  contained  in  it  to  the  metallic  state 
(the  metal  then  settling  down  in  the  form  of  a  regulus,  and  leaving  a  deep  greenish 
black,  scarcely  transparent  glass  above),  heating  this  glass  for  some  time  to  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  it  softens,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool  very  slowly.  ( Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  i. 
1061 ;  ix.  798.) 

HSnSATXTE.    Native  sesquioxide  of  iron.    (See  Iron,  oxides  of.) 

H.s:iVIA.TO-ca7STA.I>IiZM'.  A  crystalline  suljstanee  obtained  from  blood 
(i.  606).  It  has  the  composition  of  the  albuminoids,  and  if  quite  pure  would  probably 
be  colourless,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  perfectly  free  from  hrematin. 

H.aSMATO-GXiOBVXiXN',    Syn.  with  Htemato-ceystallin. 

H2:nXATOII>IM'.  A  crystalline  substance  often  found  in  extravasated  blood 
(i.  607).  It  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  haematin  ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  transformation  has  not  been  exactly  made  out.  According  to  Verdeil  and 
Dollfus  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  306),  crystals  resembling  hsematoi'din  maybe  obtained 
from  ox-blood  by  filtering  it  after  coagulation  by  heat;  evaporating  the  solution  to  a 
syrup,  and  mixing  it  with  alcohol ;  strongly  concentrating  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
resulting  precipitate ;  and  mixing  it,  when  cold,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Fat 
globules  then  separate  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  sometimes  red  crystals  re- 
sembling hferaatoidin. 
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H^MA^TOSIN  -  IliEMATOXYLIN. 


Eobin  (Compt.  rend.  xli.  506)  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  bsematoi'din  in  an 
liepatic  cyst,  forming  hard,  brittle  prisms  of  118°  and  62°,  and  of  a  bright,  orange- 
red  colour.  According  to  Valentiner  (Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1859,  p.  656),  gall-stones, 
bile,  and  the  livers  of  persons  affected  with  jaundice,  yield,  when  treated  with  chloro- 
form, a  crystalline  substance  differing  from  all  previously  known  ingredients  of  bile, 
and  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  hsematoidin. 

MmmATOSXH,    See  HjEMATifr. 

H^nXATOXYI.ZII',  also  called  Hcmatin.  C'^H'^O".  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim. 
Ixxx.  128. — Golfier-Besseyre,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  272. — Erdmann,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xliv,  292. — Leblanc,  Traite  de  Chimie  de  Dumas,  viii.  102. — 0.  Hesse, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  218  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  332.) — A  crystalline  substance  con- 
tained in  logwood  (Hmmatoxylon  Cam-pcchianum),  and  the  source  of  the  colouring 
properties  of  that  well-known  dye.  In  the  pure  state,  however,  it  has  little  or  no 
colour,  but  is  converted  into  a  colouring  matter  under  the  influence  of  alkalis  and 
oxygen. 

It  is  prepared  by  leaving  the  commercial  extract  of  logwood — previously  mixed 
with  quartz-sand  to  prevent  agglomeration — in  contact  with  5  or  6  times  its  volume 
of  ether  (not  anhydrous)  for  several  days,  agitating  from  time  to  time ;  then  decanting 
the  brownish-yellow  solution  ;  distilling  off  the  ether ;  mixing  the  syrupy  residue  with 
water ;  and  leaving  it  to  itself  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel.  If  no  water  were  added, 
the  liquid  would  simply  dry  up  to  a  gummy  mass ;  but,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
is  present,  the  hsematoxylin  crystallises  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  crystals  are 
washed  with  water  and  freed  from  adhering  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between 
filtering  paper.  The  mother-liquor  mixed  with  the  wash-water  yields  another  crop  of 
crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  kilogTamnie  of  logTvood  treated  several  times 
with  ether  yields  from  100  to  120  grms.  of  hjematoxylin.  (Erdmann.) 

Hsematoxylin  thus  prepared  has  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  water  containing  a  little  sulphite  of  ammonium,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
colourless  crystals.  (Hesse.) 

Haimatoxylin  forms  two  kinds  of  crystals  containing  respectively  3  and  1  at.  water. 
The  trihydrated  crystals,  C'^H'^C.SH-O,  obtained  as  above,  belong  to  the  dimetric 
system.  Ordinary  combination  ooPoo  .  P,  with  Pco  subordinate.  Length  of  principal 
axis  =  0'63  (nearly).  Angle  of  the  terminal  edges  of  the  primitive  octohedron, 
P  =  124°.  The  crystals  are  transparent,  generally  very  brilliant,  and  sometimes  of 
considerable  length.  They  give  off  their  water  (15' 1  per  cent.)  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

The  monohydrate,  C'^H'^'O'^.H^O  (containing  5-6  water),  is  obtained  by  leaving  a 
solution  supersaturated  at  mean  temperature  to  stand  for  some  time,  in  crystals  of 
considerable  siae,  with  smooth  and  sometimes  curved  faces,  and  consisting,  according 
to  a  preliminary  determination  by  Naumann,  of  hemihedral  trimetric  combinations, 
P  - 

oP  .  -  .  toPcx)  .    The  same  hydrate  is  obtained  in  granular  crystals,  by  pouring  a 

solution  of  haematoxylin,  supersaturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  a  cold  vessel  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium.  (Hesse.) 

Dehydrated  hematoxylin  contains,  according  to  Erdmann's  analyses,  63-17 — 63-66 
per  cent,  carbon,  and  4-65 — 4-70  hydrogen,  whence  Erdmann  deduced  the  formula 
(74o^i70i5_  Gerhardt,  however  {Traite,  iv.  299),  suggested  the  more  probable  formula, 
C-H'^O",  which  requires  63-5  per  cent.  C,  4-5  H,  and  31-9  0. 

Hajmatoxylin  dissolves  slowly  and  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Erdmann).  It  dissolves  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boi-ax  more  easily  than  in  pure 
water,  forming  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  liquid,  which  exhibits  a  bluish  fluorescence, 
and  from  which  the  borax  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol.  This  solution,  mixed  with 
hydrochloric,  acetic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  solidifies  to  a  dense  mass,  in  which  granular 
crystals  of  monohydrated  hsematoxylin  quickly  form  ;  but  on  addition  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  acid  sulphite 
of  ammonium,  it  deposits  hasmatoxylin  as  a  white  amorphous  mass.  When  acid  sul- 
phite of  ammonium  is  added  by  drops  to  the  same  solution,  haematoxylin  is  at  first 
deposited  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  gummy  precipitate,  which  re-dissolves  on  boiling 
the  liquid,  and  reappears  on  cooling ;  but  on  continiung  the  addition  of  the  acid  sulphite 
to  the  syrupy  liquid,  a  point  is  at  length  attained  at  which  the  amorphous  haematoxylin 
disappears,  and  crystals  of  haematoxylin  are  soon  afterwards  obtained.  When  amor- 
phous hfematoxylin  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  added 
to  the  solution,  crystals  of  haematoxylin,  generally  the  monohydrate,  are  soon  deposited. 
(Hesse.) 

Haematoxylin  dissolves  abundantly  in  a  warm  solution  of  h/posidphite  of  sodium, 
forming  a  purple  liquid,  which  deposits  amorphous  haematoxylin  on  cooling.    It  dis- 
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solves  with  some  difficulty  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  more  easily  in  a  saturatr  J 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  (this  solution  at  tirst  depositing  crystals  of  the  trihydrate, 
which  gradually  give  place  to  those  of  the  monohydrate),  very  abundantly  in  solution 
of  ordinary  2)hosphate  of  sodium,  forming  a  liquid  which  behaves  like  the  solution  of 
hsematoxylin  in  borax  above  mentioned,  excepting  that  it  exhibits  a  basic  reaction. 
(Hesse.) 

Haematoxylin  has  a  strongly  saccharine  taste,  like  that  of  liquorice,  very  persistent, 
and  without  astringence  or  bitterness.  Its  solutions  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right.    It  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  an  alcoholic  solution  containing  alkali. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  haematoxylin  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  pure  air  or  oxygen 
gas  ;  but  if  the  slightest  trace  of  ammonia  is  present  in  the  air,  the  liquid  acquires  a  yel- 
lowish red  colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  hamateate  of  ammonium ;  probably  thus : 
C"H"0«  +  0  +  NH^  =  C"'ir(NH^)0'  +  2H-0. 

Ilfematoxylin  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  when  moderately  heatid,  and  is 
completely  carbonised  at  higher  temperatures.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  an  xmcrystal- 
lisable  mass.  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  oxalic  acid.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
have  Init  little  action  upon  it. 

With  bases,  hajmatoxylin  forms  compounds  which,  on  exposm'o  to  the  air,  are  con- 
verted into  hfematcates.  Bai-i/ta-water,  added  to  a  solution  of  lia;matoxylin  freed  from 
air  by  boiling,  forms  a  white  precipitate  whicli  soon  turns  lihie  if  the  air  has  access  to 
it.  Potash  imparts  to  the  solution  a  violet  colour,  quickly  changing  to  purple  and 
brown.  With  acetate  of  lead,  neutral  or  basic,  the  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate, 
which  quickly  turns  blue;  with  cupric  acetate  or  sulphate,  a  greenish  grey  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  dark  blue  with  a  coppery  lustre.  Bichloride  of  tin  forms  a  rose- 
coloured  precipitate,  which  does  not  change  colour.  Iron  alum  forms,  after  a  while,  a 
slight  blackish  violet  precipitate.  Common  alum  colours  tlie  solution  light  red,  but 
does  not  produce  a  precipitate.  Chloride  of  barium  first  colours  the  liquid  red,  and 
then  forms  a  red  precipitate.  The  solution  of  haematoxylin  quickly  reduces  nitrate  of 
silvi  r  and  chloride  of  gold. 

HSIV/LIN,  A  crystallised,  intensely  red  substance,  which  may  be  prepared  from 
blood  in  various  ways,  but  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  pure  state,  and  has  therefore  not 
been  analysed.  The  crystals  are  obtained  immediately  on  mixing  blood,  eitli^r  fresh 
or  boiled,  with  strong  acetic  acid.  No  crystals  are  formed,  however,  when  blood  coagu- 
lated by  boiling  is  first  washed  with  water  and  then  treated  with  acetic  acid  (Teieli- 
mann,  Pfeufer  and  Henle's  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Medicin,  iii.  367;  viii.  1-11).  According 
to  Krauss  (Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1861,  p.  792),  human  blood  may  be  distingui.sho<l  with 
certainty  from  that  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig,  mouse,  or  poultry,  by  the  characters  of  the 
bsemin-crystals  obtained  from  it. 

HAFREFJORSITE,    Oligoclase  from  Hafrefjord,  in  Iceland. 

HAZDINCSRITS.  A  hydrat.ed  arsenate  of  calcium,  2Ca-HAsO^ 311^0,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  liaden  or  Joachimsthal,  associated  with  pliarmacolite.  Occurs  in 
minute  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  mostly  congregated  in  botryoiMal 
forms  and  drusy  crusts.  Specific  gravity  2'8-18.  Hardness  1'5  to  2'5.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Colour  white.  Streak  white.  Transparent  or  translucent.  Sectilo ;  their 
laminse  slightly  flexible.    (Dana,  ii.  413.) 

Crystals  having  the  form  and  composition  of  haidingerite  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  digesting  carbonate  of  calcium  at  ordinary  teuiperatiu'es  with  excess  of 
aqueous  arsenic  acid.    (Debray,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  419.) 

HAIR.  Hair  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  clothed  with  minute  scales,  having 
their  points  directed  towards  tlie  free  extremity.  The  tube  is  filled  with  an  oil,  whlcli 
gives  the  colour  to  the  hair  ;  in  white  hair  this  oil  is  colourless. 

In  the  normal  state  hair  is  in.sensible,  strongly  electric,  and  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  swells  and  absorbs  moisture,  but  does  not  putrefy. 
Chlorine  first  bleaches  and  then  converts  it  into  a  resinous  matter  resembling 
turpentine. 

Hair  is  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  liberation  of  sulphydric  acid.  A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  with  aqueous 
potash.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  yellow,  forming  oxalic  acid,  sid[ihuric  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  bitter  substance.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  it,  forming  i-ose- 
colonred.  r.olution.s.  Alkalis  dissolve  it.  Many  salts  and  metallic  oxides,  and  likewise 
certain  organic  substances,  change  the  colour  of  red  or  white  hair  to  black.  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ether,  or  the  same  salt  mixed  with  lard,  oil,  slaked  lime,  or 
pyrogallic  acid  is  commonly  used  for  blackening  hair. 

Hair,  when  heated,  becomes  hard,  swells  and  emits  an  odour  of  burnt  horn,  and  in 
the  open  air,  takes  fire,  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
By  dry  distillation  it  yields  oily  and  ammoniacal  products. 
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HAIR-SALT  — HARDNESS. 


According  to  Von  Laer,  human  Iiair  contains  49'8  per  cent,  carbon,  6'4  hydrogen; 
17'1  nitrogen,  5'0  sulphur,  and  26-7  oxygen.  It  leaves  by  calcination  from  0-32  to 
1-85  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  of  0-17  to  0-93  soluble  matter,  0-658  to  0-390  oxide 
of  iron,  and  0-000  to  0-528  earthy  salts.    (Pelouze  et  FriSmy,  Traite,  vi.  244.) 

KAIIi-SAIiT.  A  term  applied  to  native  sulphate  of  aluminium,  A1'(S0*)^.9H'0, 
and  to  iron-alum,  Al''Fe  (S0')^.12H-0,  these  salts  sometimes  occurring  in  delicate 
fibrous  masses.    (See  Axum  and  Sulphates.) 

HA.I.X.XTZ:.  Basic  sulphate  of  aluminium,  2(Al'0'.SO').3n-0.  (Syn.  -with 
Websteeite.) 

HAXiXiO-^SZTE  or  HiLZiXiO'S'TB.  A  hydra  ted  silicate  of  aluminium  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  ordinary  clay,  which  it  otherwise  resembles. 
After  drying  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  retains  nearly  2H^0,  but  by 
drying  in  the  kiln,  the  proportion  of  water  is  reduced  to  nearly  that  of  common  clay,  viz. 
APO'.SiO-  +  H-0.  It  occurs  in  white,  soft,  smooth  masses,  with  conchoi'dal  waxy 
fracture,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  opaque  or  translucent  at  the  edges  only.  When 
immersed  in  water,  it  does  not  fall  to  pieces  but  becomes  more  translucent.  It  is 
readily  decomposed  by  siilphuric  acid.    The  following  are  analyses  : — 


Berthier. 

Boussingault. 

t 

a  1. 

<7  ?.             6  1. 

b  2. 

c  1. 

c  2. 

Ahimina 

36-49 

32-4  39-06 

34-0  . 

.  39-4 

35 

Silica  . 

47-75 

43-6  44-94 

39-5  . 

.  44-9 

40 

Water  . 

16-76 

23-0  16-00 

26-5  , 

.  15-7 

25 

100-00 

99-0        100  00 

100-0 

100-0 

100 

Oswald. 

Dufrenoy. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

Alumina 

.    35-00  . 

.  33-66 

32-45 

Silica 

.    40-25  . 

.  40-66 

43-10 

Water 

.    24-25  . 

.  24-83 

22-30 

Magnesia  . 

.      0'25  . 

1-70 

99-75 

99-15 

99-55 

«,  from  Housscha,  near  Bayonne  ;  (1)  kiln- dried  ;  (2)  air-dried; — 5,  from  Anglena, 
near  Liege;  (1)  kiln-di-ied ;  (2)  air-dried; — e,  from  Guateque,  in  New  Granada; 
(1)  dried  at  100°  C. ;  (2)  air-dried  ;  this  specimen  contained  a  trace  of  sal-ammoniac ; 
— d,  from  Upper  Silesia,  containing  a  trace  of  manganese  ; — e,  from  La  Vouth; — -/,  from 
Thiviers.    (Gm.  iii.  417.) 

HiVIiOGEW.    The  electro-negative  radicle  of  a  haloi'd-salt. 

H.a.I.OE3  SilXiTS,    Berzelius  applied  this  term  to  salts  consisting  of  a  metal 

united  with  an  electro-negative  radicle,  viz.  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  cyanides,  &c., 
designating  by  the  term,  Amphtd-salts,  those  which  were  supposed  to  result  from 
the  union  of  two  binary  compounds  containing  a  common  element,  viz.  the  oxygen- 
salts,  sulphur-salts,  selenium-salts,  and  tellurium-salts.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  salts  is  no  longer  retained,  but  the  term  haloid  is  still  occasionally 
applied  to  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  and  cyanides. 

HiLXiOTXtXCHlM-Q.    A  silky  iron-alum,  from  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  (See 

SuLFilATRS). 

SSAIiOTSSICHZTB.  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  native  iron-alum,  sometimes 
to  native  hydratcd  sulphato  of  aluminium.    (See  Sulphates.) 

Ki^niii.THX03rxc  ACID.  An  acid  produced  by  tlie  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  exixanthic  acid.  Its  composition  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  The  barium- 
salt  contains  31-4  per  cent,  baryta;  the  lead-salt,  61-6  to  62-4  oxide  of  lead.  (See 
EuxANTHio  Acid,  ii.  610.) 

HATaPSHIRITS.    (See  Steatite.) 

HilK-BUSSS  OF  BIXIVBRAIiS.  A  harder  body  is  distinguished  from  a  softer, 
either  liy  attempting  to  scratch  one  with  the  other,  or  by  trying  each  with  a  file.  To 
give  a  definite  character  to  the  resiilts  thus  obtained,  Mohs  introduced  a  scale  of 
hardness,  consisting  of  ten  minerals,  gradually  increasing  in  hardness  from  1  to  10,  \\z. : 

1.  Talc :  common  laminated,  light-green  variety. 

2.  Gypsum :  a  crystallised  variety. 

3.  Calc-spar  ;  transparent  variety. 

4.  Fluor-spar :  crystalline  variety. 

5.  Apatite  :  tran.iparent  variety. 
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5'5  ScapoUtc :  crystalline  variety. 

6.  Felspar:  (orthoclasc);  white  cleavable  variety. 

7.  Quartz:  transparent. 

8.  Topaz:  transparent. 

9.  Sapphire  :  cleavable  varieties. 
10.  Diamond. 

The  hardness  of  any  given  mineral  may  be  determined  by  attempting  to  scratch  it 
■with  some  of  the  .above  minerals,  or  by  ti-ying  to  seratcli  a  smootli  surface  of  tlie  suc- 
cessive members  of  the  scale  with  a  shaq^  corner  of  the  substance  to  be  examined ; 
thus,  if  it  scratches  fluor-spar  and  is  scratched  by  apatite,  the  hardness  is  between 
4  and  5. 

Or  again,  the  relative  hardness  of  a  mineral  may  be  determined  liy  abrading  one  of 
its  edges  with  a  file.  If  the  file  abrades  the  mineral  under  trial  with  the  same  ease  as 
fluor-spar,  and  produces  an  equal  dejjth  of  abrasion  with  the  same  force,  the  liardness 
is  said  to  be  4.  If  the  mineral  is  abraded  more  easily  than  fluor-spar,  but  less  easily 
than  apatite,  the  hardness  may  be  4-25  or  4-5.  In  making  these  comparative  trials, 
care  must  be  taken  to  apply  the  file  to  edges  of  equal  obtuseuess.  That  part  also 
of  the  specimen  should  be  selected  which  has  not  been  altered  by  exposm-e,  and  lias 
the  highest  degree  of  transparency  and  compactness  of  structure.  The  pressure  for 
determination  shoidd  be  rather  heavy,  and  the  file  should  be  passed  three  or  four  times 
over  the  specimen. 

Certain  varieties  of  some  minerals  give  a  low  degree  of  hardness  under  the  file, 
owing  either  to  impurities  or  imperfect  aggregations  of  particles,  whilst  they  scratch 
a  harder  species,  showing  that  the  particles  are  hard,  but  loosely  aggregated  ;  this 
peculiarity  is  exliibited  by  certain  varieties  of  ehiastolite,  spinel,  and  sapphire. 

Many  minerals— kyauite  and  mica,  for  example — present  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ness on  dissimilar  faces.  This  inequality,  like  difference  of  colour,  lustre,  &e.,  in 
the  faces,  is  confined  to  those  primary  forms  which  arc  developed  upon  unlike  axes. 
(Dana,  i.  ISO.) 

BiiRI«ilX.A,  AZiXAIiOISS  OP.  (Gerh.  iv.  9.— Ilandw.  d.  Chem.  iii.  7f>0.)— 
The  seeds  of  the  Pcganum  Ilarmala,  a  plant  growing  abundantly  on  the  stepiies  of 
Southern  Eussia,  especially  in  the  Crimea,  contain  two  organic  bases  called  bar  ma- 
line  and  harmino,  probably  in  the  form  of  phosphates;  they  are  found  in  the  seed- 
coating,  not  in  the  kernel.  To  obtain  these  alkaloids,  the  pulverised  seeds  are  exhausted 
in  a  percolating  apiparatus  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid;  and 
the  brownish  yellow  extract,  which  contains  the  bases  in  the  form  of  acetates,  together 
with  earthy  phosphates,  colouring  matter,  &c.,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  whereupon  the  hydroclilorates  of  the  alkaloids,  which  are  insoluljle  in  that  liquid, 
are  precipitated  together  with  colouring  matter.  Nitrate  of  sodium  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  the  chloride,  provided  care  be  taken  that  the  extract  of  the  seeds  does  not 
contain  free  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  nitric  acid  which  would  then  be  liberated  might 
decompose  the  alkaloids.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with 
brine  imtil  the  whole  of  the  mother-liquor  is  removed;  then  dissolved  on  the  filter 
with  cold  water,  which  leaves  part  of  the  coloux'ing  matter  undissolved.  The  solution, 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  then  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  C.  with  am- 
monia added  by  small  portions,  yields  the  alkaloids  in  the  pure  state,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  harmine  being  thrown  down  before  the  harmaline  begins  to  separate.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  body  makes  its  appearance, — which  may  be  known  by  examining  the 
precipitate  from  time  to  time  mth  the  microscope,  harmine  crystallising  in  needles, 
while  harmaline  forms  leafy  scales, — the  solution  must  be  filtered  hot,  and  the  li;irma- 
line  precipitated  from  it  by  ammonia. 

The  seeds  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  of  which  one-third  consists  of 
harmine,  and  two-thirds  of  hannaline. 

'S.A.'S.VHA.IaA.  REB.  The  seeds  of  liarmala  contain  also  a  red  colouring  matter, 
wliieh  may  be  extracted  by  digesting  them  with  alcohol  for  8 — 14  days.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  unites  with  acids,  forming  red  salts,  and  dyes  wool  or  silk  mordanted  with  acetate  or 
sulphate  of  alumina,  from  the  lightest  rose-coloiu-  to  the  deepest  scarlet.  The  colours 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  very  fast.    (Gm.  xvi.  119.) 

HARSXAXINE.  C'^H"N-0.— Discovered  by  Gob  el  in  1837  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxviii.  3G3);  afterwards  more  minutely  examined  by  Fritzschc  [ibid.  Ixiv.  360; 
Ixviii.  351,  355;  Ixxii.  306;  Ixxxviii.  327).  It  is  colom-less  when  pure;  if  it  has  a 
yellowLsh  or  brownish  tint,  it  may  be  purified  by  suspending  it  in  water,  adding  aeel  ic 
acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  it,  filtering  to  separate  colouring  nuitti  r,  then 
precipitating  with  cldorido  or  nitrate  of  sodium,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  pve- 
cipitato  on  a  filter  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  reagent  employed,  dissolving  it  in  tepid 
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water,  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal  tiU  it  exhibits  a  light  yellow  colour, 

and  precipitating  by  caustic  potash. 

Harmaline  crystallised  from  alcohol  forms  octah_edrons  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system,  modified  by  the  faces  ccPoo ,  ooPoo ,  and  Poo .  Ratio  of  the  vertical  to  the 
horizontal  axes,  1  :  I'SOi  :  1-415.  Angles  of  the  terminal  edges  in  P  =  116°  3-4'  and 
131°  18' ;  of  the  lateral  edges  in  the  same  =  83°  54'.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  ether,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  very  freely  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
has  a  faint  bitter  taste ;  and  colours  the  saliva  yellow. 

Harmaline,  when  heated,  melts,  gives  off  white  vapours  and  becomes  carbonised. 
Heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  a  white  mealy  sublimate.  Oxidising  agents,  under  certain 
circumstances,  convert  it  into  a  red  colouring  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  By  some  oxidising  agents,  however,  harmaline  is  converted  into  harmine  by 
loss  of  2  at.  of  hydrogen ;  this  change  takes  place  when  the  acid  chromate  of  harmaline 
is  heated  to  120°  C,  or  when  harmaline  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol, 
to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added.  When  nitrate  of  harmaline  is  heated  with  alco- 
liolic  hydrochloric  acid,  the  harmaline  is  converted  into  harmine.  Harmaliue,  boiled 
^vdthcxcess  oftutric  acid,  yields,  first,  nitroh  armaline,  then,by  longer  boiling,  nitro- 
harmine  :  with  boihng  nitromuriatie  acid,  it  forms  chloroni  troharmin e. 

The  salts  of  harmaline  are  yellow,  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
easily  soluble  and  erystallisable. 

The  acetate  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  harmaline  in 
acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  which  becomes  crystalline  after  a  while.  A  solution 
of  the  acetate,  mixed  witli  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  yields  acid  carbonate  of  hartiia- 
line,  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  composed  of  fine  needles.  The  neutral  alkaline  carbo- 
nates either  form  no  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  harmaline,  or  merely  throw  down  the 
base. 

The  neutral  chromate  is  a  sparingly  soluble,  yellow,  crystalline  salt,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  harmaline  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate 
of  potassium,  saturated  in  the  cold,  filtering  from  the  precipitate  of  harmaline  first 
produced,  and  adding  more  acetate  of  harmaline  to  the  filtrate.  The  acid  chromate, 
2C'^H'*N''^0.H'^0.2Cr'-0',  is  produced  by  adding  acid  chromate  of  potassium  to  a  dilute 
s»lution  of  harmaline,  and  separates  immediately  in  oily  di'ops,  which,  after  a  while, 
become  crystalline.  When  heated  to  120°  C,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  yielding  a  sub- 
limate of  harmine  and  leaving  a  dark-coloured  residue  containing  chromium. 

The  hydrochlorate,  C'^H'^N'-'0.HC1.2H-0,  forms  long  prismatic  needles  containing 
1 2'3  per  cent,  water  of  crvstaUisation.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  chloroplatinatc,  C'^H'^N^O.HCl.PtCP,  is  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  hydrocyanate  forms  a  peculiar  alkali.  The  hydroferrocyanatc  is  a  brick-red 
crystalline  powder;  the  hydroferricyanate  forms  long  dark  green  prisms.  The  sidpho- 
cyanate  forms  silky  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Nitrate  of  harmaline,  oljtained  by  precipitating  the  acetate  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or 
nitrate  of  ammonium,  forms  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  almost  inso- 
luble in  water  containing  nitric  acid. 

Oxcdatcs. — When  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  harmaline,  crystals  of 
the  neutral  salt  separate  on  cooling;  and  oxalic  acid,  added  to  the  solution  of  these 
crystals,  precipitates  the  acid  oxalate  of  harmahne. 

Sulphates. — By  digesting  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  excess  of  harmaline,  and  evapo- 
rating tlie  filtrate,  the  neutral  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  resin,  which,  when  left 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  changes  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass. 

Sulphite. — The  solution  of  harmaline  in  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  di-ies  up  to  a  yellow 
resin,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  crystallisation. 

Sidphydrate. — By  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  and 
acetate  of  harmaline,  slender  prisms  are  obtained  which  quickly  decompose  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  after  separation  of  the  motlier-liquor. 

Hydrocyan-barmaline,  CH'^N^O  =  C'H'^N^O.HCy,  is  a  base  containing  the 
elements  of  harmaline  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  harmaline 
in  dilute  boiling  hydrocyanic  acid  and  filtering  hot,  being  then  deposited  in  crystals 
on  cooling ;  or  by  pouring  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  harmaline,  or  caustic  potash  into  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  harmaline  previously 
mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  aqueous  solutions  it  is  deposited  in  amorphous 
flocks,  which  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  dried  in  the  air ;  the  decomposition  may, 
however,  be  prevented  by  dissolving  the  powder,  while  yet  moist,  in  hot  alcohol.  If  it 
still  contains  harmaline,  it  may  be  purified  by  suspending  it  in  water  and  adding 
acetic  acid,  which  readily  dissolves  the  harmaline,  but  exerts  little  or  no  action  on  the 
hydroeyan-liarmaline. 

This  base,  when  pure,  forms  thin  rhomboidal  tables,  which,  when  dry,  undergo  no 
alteration  by  exposure  to  the  aii-,  or  in  vacuo,  or  even  at  100°  C.    At  a  higher  tern- 
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peraturo,  or  wlien  boiled  with  water  or  alcohol,  it  is  resolved  into  harmaline  and  hj'dro- 
cyanie  acid.  Suspended  in  water  and  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
decomposed,  giving  oiFred  vapours,  and  yielding  a  pm-jole  solution  wliieh  deposits  non- 
crystalline grains  of  a  fine  red  colour,  changed  to  green  by  ammonia.  Hydroeyan- 
harmaline,  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium,  yields  a  resinous 
product. 

The  salts  of  li yd rocyan- harmaline  are  even  less  stable  than  those  of  har- 
maline. The  base  does  not  appear  to  combine  witli  all  acids.  The  hydrochlorate, 
C''H"N-O.CyH.HCl,  is  a  crj'stalline  powder  composed  of  small  octahedrons  with  a 
rhombic  base  and  secondary  faces,  whereas  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  appears  like  an  aggregation  of  long  yellow  prisms.  The  nitrate  and 
sulphate  are  also  crystalline. 

SffitroharmaUne.  CH'^N'O' =  C"H''(NO-)N=0.  Chrysoharminc.—1h.[s  body, 
which  is  derived  from  harmaline  by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  nitryl,  NO'-,  for  1  at. 
hydrogen,  may  be  prepared:—!.  By  suspending  1  pt.  of  harmaline  in  6  or  8  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  adding  2  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  the  solution 
is  complete,  2  pts.  of  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid;  heating  the  mixture  on  the 
water-bath ;  and  as  soon  as  the  reaction,  which  is  very  brisk,  is  over,  cooling  it  quickly 
to  prevent  secondary  decompositions.  The  liquid  then  deposits  sulphate  of  nitrohar- 
maline,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  then  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  and  precipitated  by  dilute  potash  or  ammonia.  If  the  nitroharmalino 
thus  precipitated  contains  harmine  or  undecomposed  harmaline,  it  may  be  freed  there- 
from by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  with  nitro- 
harmaline,  but  very  soluble  salts  with  the  other  two  bases. — 2.  By  a  process  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  hereafter  described  for  the  preparation  of  nitroharmine, 
excepting  that  the  nitric  acid  used  must  be  weaker,  viz.  of  specific  gravity  ri2  instead 
of  1-40.  _  '  _ 

Nitroharmaline,  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  an  alkali,  is  an  orange-coloured  powder 
composed  of  microscopic  prisms  ;  larger  crystals  are  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. It,  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  a  yellow 
colour ;  boiling  water  dissolves  it  much  more  freely.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
harmine  or  harmaline ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  more  soluble  in  hot  ethei\  It 
dissolves  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile;  also  in  hot  rock-oil.    It  melts  at  120°  C. 

Heated  with  ammoniacal  salts  it  decomposes  them,  expelling  the  ammonia.  Niti'ic 
acid  converts  it  into  nitroharmine. 

The  salts  of  nitroharmaline  are  yellow.  The  hydrochlorate,  C"H"(NO'-^) 
N-O.HCl,  crystallises  in  small  prisms  ;  its  solution,  mixed  with  dichloride  of  platinum, 
yields  the  cUoropJatinatc,  C"H"(NO«)N'0.nCl.PtCP,  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  whicli 
ultimately  assumes  the  form  of  minute  prisms. 

The  nitrate  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  a  little  nitric  acid.  A  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  this  salt,  mixed 
with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  yields  a  yellowisli  red  fJocculent  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  argento-nitroharmaline,  C''H'-Ag(NO^)N-'O.H^O. 

A  compound  of  nitroharmaline  tvith  nitrate  of  silver  is  obtained  in  light  yellow 
crystalline  flakes  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitroharmalino  \vith  nitrate  of 
silver. 

The  neutral  sulphate  is  obtained  as  a  crystalh'ne  precipitate  on  saturating  a  solution 
of  the  acetate  with  sulphate  of  ammonium.  The  aeid.  sulphate,  C'-'H'^(N0^)N''^0.II''80', 
is  produced  by  dissolving  the  base  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  alcohol,  or 
by  dissolving  it  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  pouring  the  solution,  drop  by  drop,  into 
cold  water.    It  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

The  sulphite  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  especially  if  acidulated  with  suljihu- 
rous  acid. 

The  acttate  is  soluble  ;  the  oxalate  crystallisable.  The  hjdrof errcjcyanate  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate.  The  hydroferricyanate  separates  in  oily  drop)s,  which  solidify, 
after  a  while,  to  a  erysfalUno  powder.  The  sidphocyanatc  forms  sparingly  soluble 
microscopic  needles. 

Hydrocyano-nitroharmaline,  C"II'^(NO^)N-O.CyII,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
nitroharmaline  in  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  also,  by  leaving  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  acetate  of  nitroharmaline,  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  to  evapo- 
rate ;  or  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  salt  of  nitroharmaline  containing  hydrocyanic  acid. 
It  forms  slender  yellow  needles,  which  give  off  the  odour  of  ammonia  when  moist,  but 
are  permanent  when  dry.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  nitroharmaline 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Decomposed  also  by  strong  ammonia  or  potash.  It  dissolves 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  poured  into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yields 
needles,  apparently  consisting  of  an  insoluble  sulphate. 
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ZSARBXXBTS.  C"H'=N-0.  (Fritzsche,  loc.  cit.,  p.  7.)— This  alkali,  which  con- 
tains 2  at.  H  less  than  harmaline,  may  be  obtained  either  directly  from  the  seeds  of 
Pcganum  harmala,  in  the  manner  already  described,  or  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  harmaline.  Acid  chromate  of  harmaline,  heated  to  120°  C.,  decomposes  suddenly 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  produces  harraine,  part  of  which  volatilises  and  condenses 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  A  better  process  is  to  heat  harmaline  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added.  The 
conversion  of  the  harmaline  is  complete  soon  after  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  on 
cooling,  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline  is  abundantly  deposited  in  slender  needles.  The  so- 
lution of  this  salt,  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yields  the  base. 

Harmine  forms  rhombo'idal  prisms  of  124°  18',  and  55°  42',  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
very  sparingly  soluble,  at  ordinary  temperatiu'es,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  a 
weaker  base  than  harmaline ;  nevertheless  it  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts  at  the 
boiling  heat. 

The  salts  of  harmine  are  colourless,  and  mostly  crystalline;  their  solutions 
have  a  yellow  tint  when  concentrated,  bluish  when  dilute.  Alkalis  and  alkaline  car- 
bonates decompose  them,  precipitating  the  base. 

The  acid  chromate,  2C"H'WO.H'-'0.2Cr^O',  is  always  formed  on  mixing  an  acid 
solution  of  harmaline  with  a  soluble  chromate.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a 
peculiar  base. 

The  hi/drochlorate,  C'H'-N^O.HCl,  forms  needles  containing  12-38  per  cent,  water, 
which  they  give  off  at  100°  C.  From  alcohol,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  anhydrous 
state.  The  chlo?-oplatinate,  C'^H'-N^O.HCl.PtCP,  is  a  flocculent  precipitate,  becoming 
crystalline  when  heated.  The  ckloroiiicrcurate  is  deposited  as  a  curdy  precipitate  from 
cold  solutions,  and  crystalline  from  hot  solutions.  The  hudrohroniate  and  hydriodate 
resemble  the  hydrochlorate. 

The  hydroferrocyanatc  and  hydrofcrricyanate  are  obtained  as  yellow  precipitates. 

The  nitrate  forms  yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  in  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

The  neutral  oxalate  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  1h.&  acid  oxalate,  C"H''N-O.C-H-0'. 
H^O  forms  radiating  needles,  containing  5-67  per  cent,  water,  which  they  give  oif  at 
100°  C. 

The  neutral  sulphate,  2C"H'^N=0.ff  S0<.2H'0,  obtained  by  dissolving  an  excess  of 
harmine  in  dihxte  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating,  forms  concentrically  grouped  needles 
containing  6'57  per  cent,  of  water.  The  acid  suljjhate,  C'^H'-N^O.II-SO\  obtained  by 
adding  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  harmaline  in  boiling  alcohol,  forms 
crystals  similar  in  form,  but  anhydrous. 

The  sulphocyanate  is  obtained  by  precipitation  in  yellow  needles. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Harmine. 

Blcmorbarmlne.  Cn'oCPN^O.  (Fritzsche,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  v.  12.)— Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  harmine.  To  prepare  it,  a  very  dihite 
solution  (containing  1^  to  2  per  cent.)  of  hydrochlorate  of  harmine  is  heated  to  boiling; 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  it,  and  afterwards,  the 
solution  being  still  kept  boiling,  chlorate  of  potassium  is  thrown  in,  by  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  until  the  brownish  red  colour  which  the  liquid  assumes  at  first,  is  changed 
to  pure  yellow.  The  ebullition  is  maintained  a  little  while  longer,  so  as  to  destroy  a 
coloured  product ;  the  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  the  crystals  of  diclilor- 
liarmine  which  separate  are  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  re-solution  in  water 
and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  On  redissolving  the  hydrochlorate  of 
dichlorharmine  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  boiling  it  for  several  hours  with 
a  great  excess  of  soda-ley,  crystals  of  dichlorharmine  are  deposited,  which  must  be 
recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

Dichlorharmine  forms  soft  white  needles,  insoluble  in  cold,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  much 
more  easily  when  heated  than  in  the  cold. 

Dichlorharmine  forms  a  compound  with  iodine,  corresponding  to  di-iodide  of  nitro- 
harmine  (p.  11),  and  containing  46'45  per  cent,  iodine. 

With  acids  it  forms  crystalli'sable  salts,  which,  like  those  of  harmine,  are  very  diffi- 
cTiltly  soluble  in  water  containing  acids  or  salts.  The  mono-acid  (neutral)  salts  are 
decomposed  to  a  certain  extent,  with  separation  of  dichlorharmine,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  them.  Ammonia  throws  doMii  dicMorharmine  from 
their  solutions,  as  an  amorphous,  colourless  jelly;  solution  of  soda  acts  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  this  case  the  precpitate  becomes  crystalline  when  long  boiled  with  a  great 
excess  of  soda  solution.  Dichlorharmine  displaces  a  trace  of  ammonia  from  a  boiling 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac  ;  part  of  the  dissolved  dichlorharmine  separates  out  on  cooling, 
but  the  rest  only  on  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate. 
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Hijdrochlorate  of  Bichlorharmine  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  needles,  from  alcohol  in  larger  crystals ;  cliloride  of  sodium 
separates  it  from  its  solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  which  turns  to  needle-sliaped 
crystals.  It  contains  2  at.  water,  which  it  gives  oiF  at  100°  C,  but  reabsorbs  1  at.  if 
exposed  to  moist  air.  When  lieated  much  above  100°,  it  becomes  yellow  and  loses 
hydrochloric  acid;  between  180°  and  200°  it  melts  to  a  brown-yellow  Liquid,  which 
dissolves  in  water  and  contains  a  newly  formed  base. 

The  nitrate  is  precipitated  as  a  jolly,  which  afterwards  changes  to  crystalline  needles, 
by  addition  of  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  dichlorharmine  in  water  containing 
nitric  acid.  It  is  anhydrous  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydroehlorate.  When 
melted  it  gives  oif  acid  vapours  and  yields  a  brown  mass,  from  the  solution  of  which  in 
aqueous  alkalis  acids  throw  down  brown  flocks. 

Nitrate  of  dichlorharmine  precipitates  from  oxide  of  argcntarmnonium,  a  pale 
greenish  jelly,  containing  silver.  Wlien  hydi'ochlorato  of  dichlorharmine  is  mixed 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  jelly  is  precipitated,  without  formation  of  chloride  of  silver, 
but,  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  jelly,  chloride  of  silver  is  formed. 

Ifitroliamiine.  C"H"(NO-)]SI-0.  Nitroharmidinr.  (Fritzsche,  Petersb.  Acad. 
Bull.  xii.  33,  225  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  328  ;  xcii.  330.)— Produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  hamialine  or  nitroharmaline.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  harmine.  To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  harmaline  is  dissolved  in  2 
pts.  of  water,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  to  the  solution  12  pts.  of 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'40  are  added  in  a  thin  stream.  A  violent  evolution  of 
red  vapours  takes  place;  and  if  the  liquid  be  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  till  the  action 
is  over,  then  cooled  quickly,  and  treated  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  nitroharmine  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  deep  yellow  precipitate,  while  a  resinous  matter,  formed  at 
the  same  time,  remains  in  solution.  The  product  is  purified  liy  converting  it  into  a  hy- 
droehlorate, and  decomposing  that  salt  with  ammonia.  Nitroharmine  forms  yellow 
needles,  tasteless,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moro  soluble  in  boiling  water.  From 
boiling  alcohol  it  separates  in  deep  yellow  octahedrons,  which  soon  change  into  needles. 
Ether  dissolves  it  but  sparingly.  It  dissolves  in  rock-oil  and  in  coal-tar  naplitha.  Heated 
with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  slowly  eliminates  ammonia.  It  unites  with  iodine,  but 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine. 

The  salts  of  nitroharmine  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  mostly  crystallise 
in  yeUow  needles.  The  hydrocJdorate,  C'^H"(N0^)N»0.HC1  +  211-0,  obtained  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  acetic  acid,  or  in  hot 
water  acidulated  with  a  few  di-ops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  needles, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  chloroplatinate 
is  soluble  and  crystallises  in  needles. 

The  neutral  nitrate  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  in  dilute  nitric  acid  : 
hence  nitric  acid  gradually  precipitates  nitroharmine  from  the  solutions  of  its  other 
salts.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  which,  if  left  in  the  acid  liquor,  gradually 
change  to  granular  and  rhomboidal  ci-ystalsof  a  deeper  yellow  coloiu*.  There  appears 
also  to  be  a  basic  nitrate,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water. 

The  hydrocyanate  does  not  appear  to  exist  by  itself,  but  a  double  compound  of 
hydrocyanatc  of  nitroharmine  and  mercuric  ci/rtnide  is  deposited  in  granular  crystals 
when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  nitroharmine 
and  the  liquid  left  to  cool. 

The  hijdrofcrrociianate  and  ht/drofcrricycmate  are  obtained  by  precipitation,  the 
former  in  brown  microscopic  prisms,  the  latter  in  yellow  grains.  The  sulphocyanato 
forms  nearly  colourless  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Di-iodide  of  Nitroharmine,  C" ''11" (NO-)N-O.P,  seisarates  in  yellowish  brown 
agglomerated  microscopic  needles,  on  mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  iodine  and  nitro- 
harmine in  alcohol  or  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  at  ordinary  temperatures 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  coal-tar  naphtha;  slightly  soluble  at  higher  temperatures. 
It  may  be  heated  to  100'^  C.  without  decomposition.  It  is  resolved  into  iodine  ami 
nitroharmine  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  and  more  quickly  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
appears  to  form  a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  acetic  and 
hydrocyanic  acids,  and  these  solutions  yield  crystalline  compomids. 

BnoMONiTROHAMtiNE.  CH^BrN^O^  =  C'3H'»Br(N0-)N''0.  Bromonitroharmidinc.— 
When  bromine-water  is  added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  nitroharmine,  the 
smell  of  bromine  disappears  immediately,  and  on  addition  of  ammonia,  bromonitro- 
liarmine  is  pi-ecipitated  and  may  be  pui'ified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  re- 
sembles chloronitnjharmine,  forms  salts  with  acids,  and  unites  with  bromine  and  iodine. 

The  diiiromide,  C'^II'°BrN'*0''.Br'',  is  formed  on  adding  bromine-water  in  moderate 
excess  to  a  solution  of  bromonitroliarmine  in  weak  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling 
and  stirring  the  liquid,  in  yi'llow  microscopic  needles. 
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Chloeonitbohaemine.  C"'H"'Cm''0'  =  C"H"'C1(N0^)N20.  Chloronitroharmidine. 
(Fritzsclic,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xii.  225;  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xcii.  330). — Produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitroharmine,  or  of  nitromuriatic  acid  on  harmaline. 

Preparation. — 1.  AVhen  chlorine-water  is  added  to  aqueous  hydrochlorate  or  acetate 
of  nitroharmine,  or  clilorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  till  the  smell  of  chlorine 
becomes  permanent,  chloronitroharmine  separates  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  If  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  be  too  long  continued,  a  yeUow  resin  is  produced.  The  mixture 
is  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  mth  constant  stirring.  A  more  or  less  crystalline  product 
is  thus  obtained,  whereas,  from  cold  solutions,  a  jelly  is  precipitated,  which  is  difficult 
to  wash. — 2.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  harmaline  in  2  pts.  water  and  the  requisite  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  is  poured  into  12  pts.  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  specific  gi'avity  1-40,  and 
2  pts.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  the  mixture ;  or  the  harmaline  solution 
is  poured  into  the  boiling  mixture  of  the  two  acids.  The  liquid  becomes  red-brown, 
froths  up  strongly,  and  evolves  a  volatile  substance  which  attacks  the  eyes,  but 
deposits  nothing  but  resin  on  cooling.  In  order  to  separate  tlie  dissolved  chloronitro- 
harmine, a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  cooled  by  placing  lumps  of  ice  in  it,  is  poured 
into  the  liquid  ;  this  is  diluted  with  about  an  equal  bulk  of  water  ;  and  caustic  soda  is 
then  added,  until  it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  whereby  an  abundant  precipitate  of 
impure  chloronitroharmine  is  thrown  down.  The  product  is  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  lieated  with  water  ;  the  solution  freed  by  filtration  from  undis- 
solved resiu,  and  precipitated  by  gradual  addition  of  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  The  crude  chloronitroharmine  may  also 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  just  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitated  as  nitrate  from  the  cooled  filtrate  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  in 
excess ;  this  salt,  after  being  washed,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  pure  chloro- 
nitroharmine precipitated  from  the  boiling  filtered  solution  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia. 

Chloronitroharmine  forms  a  bright  yellow,  brittle  mass,  composed  of  very  fine 
needles,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived,  even  under  a  magnifying  power  of  300. 
Ammonia  precipitates  it  from  cold  solutions,  as  an  almost  transparent,  deep  yellow,  very 
bulky  jelly,  which  slirinks  very  much  on  drying.  It  is  tasteless  in  the  solid  state, 
slightly  bitter  and  rough  in  solution.  It  gives  o£F  H'4  per  cent,  water  at  100°  C. 
(2  at.  =  10-98  per  cent.),  and  becomes  orange-yellow.  It  dissolves  but  slightly  in 
cold  water ;  more  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution ;  with 
moderate  facility  in  boiling  alcohol ;  slightly  in  ether;  abundantly  in  boiling  coal-tar 
naphtha,  and  in  rock-oil. 

Chloronitroharmine  dried  at  100°  C.  leaves  a  reddish-yellow  residue  when 
alcohol  or  coal-tar  naphtha  is  poured  upon  it,  but  dissolves  completely  when  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. — Solution  of  iodine  converts  it  into  di-iodide  of  chloronitro- 
harmine. When  mixed  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  with  nitric 
acid,  it  deposits  a  deep  blue  precipitate. 

Cliloronitroharmine  unites  with  acids,  forming  yellow  salts.  When  boiled  with 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  slowly  displaces  a  trace  of  ammonia. 

The  hydrochlorate,  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
the  base  in  hot  alcohol,  forms  fine  capillary  crystals  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a 
yellow  jelly  ;  by  chloride  of  sodium  in  white  flocks.  On  mixing  the  hot  alcoholic 
solutions  of  this  salt  and  dichloride  of  platinum,  chloro])latinate  of  chloronitroharmine, 
C'^H"'ClN'OMICl.PtCP,  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  fine  yellow  prisms. 

The  nitrate  forms  stellate  groups  of  slender  needles.  A  perfectly  neutral  solution 
of  this  salt  mixed  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  yields  a  precipitate  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  chloronitroharmine  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Sulfhates. — A  solution  of  chloronitroharmine  in  warm  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid  deposits  the  neutral  stdphate  on  cooling,  in  spherical  groups  of  capillary  needles. 
From  a  hot  aqueous  solution  the  salt  is  deposited  in  light  yellow  gelatinous  fiocks. 
The  acid  sulphate  separates  slowly  in  needles  from  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  excess  of  sulpliuric  acid. 

Di-iodide  of  Chloronitroharmine,  C'^II"C1N^0''.P,  separates  in  slender 
needles  resembling  di-iodide  of  nitroharmine,  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  solutions  of 
iodine  and  chloronitroharmine  in  alcohol  or  in  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  di-iodide  of  nitroharmine,  and  dissolves  easily  in  warm  alcoholic 
hydrocyanic  acid,  separating  in  rounded  granules  on  cooling. 

HARBSOTOms.  This  term  includes  two  isomorphous  mineral  species,  identical 
in  crystalline  form,  viz. :  Baryta-harmotome,  and  lAme-harmotome. 

Baryta-taarmotome,  also  called  Cross-stone,  Staurolite,  Atidrealite,  Andrcas- 
bergolite,  Morvcnitc. — Crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  being  generally 
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rectangular  prisms  with  four-sidod  summits  sot  upon  the  Literal^  edges.  Ordinary 
combination,  P  .  coPcc  .  coPoo  .  too  (like  fcf.  528),  often  without  Poo.  Eatio  of  the 
axes:  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-9781  :  1  :  0-684.  For  P,  the  angle  of  the  terminal  edges  in  the 
braclij'diagonal  section  =  121°  28',  in  the  macrodiagonal  section,  =  120°  1';  and  the 
angle  of  the  lateral  edges  (in  a  section  parallel  to  the  base)  is  88°  44'.  Cleavage  most 
distinct  parallel  to  ccPoo .    The  crystals  are  generally  twins,  inserted  crosswise  into 


Fir/.  528.  Fiff.  529. 


one  another,  as  shown  in  fy.  629,  in  which  the  {aces  ooPoo  are  denoted  by  «,  and 
oofcc  by  m.  For  distinctness,  the  faces  of  one  of  the  crystals  are  shaded  (Kopp, 
Krystallographie,  p.  263).  Earely  massive.  Specific  gi-avity  =  2-39  to  2-498.  Hard- 
ness =  4-6.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  white,  passing  into  grey,  yellow,  red,  or  brown. 
Streak  white.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Fracture  uneven,  impcrfectlj'  couclioidal. 
Brittle.  Melts  without  intumescence  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  wliite  globule. 
When  finely  pounded  it  is  decomposed  completely,  though  with  difficulty,  by  hydro- 
cliloric  acid. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  baryta-harmotome :- — a,  from  Oberstein  ;  h,  from  Stron- 
tian  (Kohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii.  561) ;  c,  from  Strontian  (Connell,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  J., 
1832,  July,  p.  33);  d,  Morvcnitc,  from  the  same  (Dam our,  Ann.  Miu.  [4]  ix.  339); 
e,  from  Andreasberg ;  /,  from  Strontian  (Eammelsberg,  MimraJchcmic,  p.  821). 


a. 

b. 

r. 

<f. 

e. 

/■ 

Si02     .  . 

.    .  46-65 

46-10 

47-04 

47-60 

48-74 

48-49 

Al'O^   .  . 

.    .  16-54 

16-41 

15-24 

16-39 

17-65 

16-35 

Fe'O' 

0-24 

0-65 

Ba'O    .  . 

.    .  19-12 

20-81 

20-85 

20-86 

19-22 

20-08 

Ca^O    .  . 

.    .  1-10 

0-03 

0-10 

K-0  I 
Na'Oi  •  • 

.    .  1-10 

0-90 

1-72 

1-55 

2-07 

H-0     .  . 

.    .  15-25 

15-11 

14-92 

1416 

14-66 

13-00 

99-76 

99-96 

100-11 

101-21 

100-27 

99  99 

These  analyses  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  formula  Ba^O.Al''0'.5SiO- +  5H''0 
(Eammelsberg),  which  requires  46-65  per  cent,  silica,  15  50  alumina,  23  79  baryta, 
and  14-00  water  (tlie  other  constituents  being  regarded  as  adventitious),  and  by  sub- 
stituting 'al  --  =  A!,  and  regarding  2  at.  hydrogen  as  basic,  tliis  formula  becomes 
(Ba^aOT)Si»0'\  4H=0,  which  is  reducible  to  M-SiO' .  fE'-O,  the  formula  of  a  metasili- 
cate. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral  has,  however,  been  liitherto  generally  represented 
by  the  formula  BaO.A/-0'\3^iO''  +  oHO,  or  2(Ba=O.A1^0-').9SiO- +  lOII-O  ;  but  this 
formula  gives  only  44  per  cent,  silica,  which  is  considerably  below  that  of  all  analyses 
which  have  been  made  of  the  mineral. 

Baryta-harmotome  occurs  at  Oberstein  in  Zweibriicken,  in  siliceous  geodes ;  at 
Andreasberg  in  the  Ilartz :  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire  ;  in  Norway  on  gneiss ;  and  in 
simple  crystals  with  analcime,  in  the  amygdaloid  of  Dumbartonshire.  The  variety 
called  Morvcnitc,  distinguislied  by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  its  crystals,  is  also  found  at 
Strontian.    (Dana,  ii.  323  ;  Gm.  iii.  446.) 

Kime-harmotome  or  Potash-harrnotomc,  r//iNipsiic,  Chrisiianitc. — Isomorphous 
with  the  preceding,  occurring  also  in  twins.  Specific  gravity  =  2-2  to  2-213.  Hard- 
ness =  4  to  4-5.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  white,  sometimes  reddish.  Streak  unco- 
loured.  Translucent — opaque.  Before  the  blow|iipo  it  intumcsces  slightly,  gives  off 
water,  and  melts  to  a  translucent  glass.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  easily,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  lime-harmotome : — a,  from  Annerode  near  Giessen 
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(Wernekink,  Gilb.  Ann.  Ixxvi.  171,336);  5,  from  Stempel  near  Marburg  (L.  Gm  el  in, 
Leonb.  Zeitschr.  f.  Min.  1826,  i.  8);  c,  from  tbe  same;  d,  from  Habiehtswalde,  near 
Cassel  (Kcihler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii.  661);  e,  from  the  Giant's  Caiiseway  (Connell, 
Ediub.  Phil.  J.  xxsv.  373). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

SiO^     .  . 

.    .  48-36 

48-51 

50-44 

48-22 

47-35 

Al^O^    .  . 

.    .  20-00 

21-76 

21-78 

23-33 

21-80 

Fe'O^    .  . 

.    .  0-41 

0-99 

3-70 

Ca-0     .  . 

.    .  5-91 

6-26 

6-50 

7-22 

4-85 

E'^O      .  . 

.    .  6-41 

6-33 

3-95 

3-89 

6-55  Na=0 

Ba^O     .  . 

.    .  0-46 

H^O      .  . 

.    .  17-09 

17-23 

16-81 

17-56 

16-96 

98-64 

101-08 

99-48 

100-22 

100-21 

The  composition  of  lime-harmotome  has  been  represented  by  several  different  formnlfo. 
The  quantities  of  calcium  and  potassium  contained  in  it  are  somewhat  variable,  but  its 
composition  appears  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  that  -which  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

^'^.'q  1 .3Al'OM2Si02  +  15H''0  (50-2  per  cent.  SiO^  21-3  A1'0^  7-0  Ca^O,  6-5  K=0,  and 

16-0  water),  which,  by  substitution  of  n/forfAl,  as  before,  becomes  (Ca-Ka/^)Si^O'^  V'H^O, 
and  is  reducible  to  the  general  formula  M'-Si'-O"* .  Y'H'O,  or  M'^SiO' .  |H-0,  which  is 
that  of  a  metasilicate,  and  differs  from  the  general  formula  of  baryta-harmotome  only 
in  its  amount  of  water. 

Lime-harmotome  occurs  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals.  It  is  also  found  in  Iceland ;  among  the  Vesuvian  lavas  ;  in  sheaf-like 
aggregations  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Eome ;  and  in  long  radiating  crystals  at  Aci  Castello 
in  Sicily,  and  other  localities.  (Dana,  ii.  324;  Eammelsberg,  Mineralchcmic,  p.  811.) 

KASmZN-CTOKTITE.    See  Natholite. 

HARRXSITE.  A  variety  of  cuprous  sulphide,  Ccu-S,  occurring  in  the  Canton 
mine,  Georgia,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  and  cleaving  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  a  cube  (Shepard,  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1857,  p.  656).  Genth  (SiU.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xxii.  449)  regards  it  as  a  pseudomorph  of  copper-glance  after  galena. 

HilRTITf .  C'"!!''©.  Psatyrin. — A  fossil  resin  resembling  hartite.  Massive,  but 
crystallises  from  rock-oil  in  needles  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  White;  desti- 
tute of  taste  and  smell.  Pulverises  between  the  fingers.  Melts  at  210°  C,  and  distils 
at  260^.  Slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Gives,  by  analysis,  78-06  per  cent.  C,  10-92  H, 
and  1 1  -02  0.  It  is  found  in  the  lignite  of  Oberhart,  Austria.  (S  c  h  r  6 1 1  e  r,  Pogg.  Ann. 
liv.  45.) 

ISASTXTEi  C'H'. — Another  fossil  resin  from  the  lignite  of  Oberhart.  Oblique 
prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Cleavage  only  in  traces.  Specific  gravity 
1-046.  Hardness  =  1.  White,  with  a  somewhat  greasy  lustre.  Translucent.  Brittle. 
Melts  at  74°  C,  and  distils  at  higlier  temperatures.  Dissolves  easily  in  ether,  less 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  each  solution  by  evaporation  (Hai dinger, 
Pogg.  Ann.  liv.  261).  Gives,  by  analysis,  87-47  per  cent.  C  and  12-05  H.  (Schrotter.) 

HATCHETTIXT  or  Mineral  Tallow,  a  fossil  resin  occurring  in  the  coal  measures 
of  Glamorganshii-e ;  crystallised  and  amorphous  in  thin  laminae  ;  like  wax  or  sperma- 
ceti in  consistence.  Specific  gravity  0-916  at  15-5°  C.  White  and  transparent,  with 
nacreous  lustre,  but  becomes  black  and  opaque  by  long  exposure.  Greasy  to  the  touch. 
Melts  at  46°  C.  Distils  withoait  change  when  cautiously  heated.  Dissolves  sparingly 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling ;  sparingly  also  in  cold  ether,  more  easily 
in  hot  ether.  Gives,  by  analysis,  85-9  per  cent,  carbon  and  14-6  hydrogen  (=  100-5). 
(Johnston,  PhiL  Mag.  xii.  338.) 

A  similar  substance  is  found  at  Eossitz,  in  Moravia.  Specific  gravity,  0-892.  Hard- 
ness =  1.  A  variety  from  Loch  Fyne,  near  Inverness,  melts  at  47°  C.  Another  allied 
mineral  from  Merthyr  Tydvil,  melts  at  76-6°  C. 

HAITERITE.  Native  disulphide  of  manganese,  MuS,  found  at  Kalinka,  in  Hun- 
gai-y.    (See  Manganese,  Sulphides  of.) 

HAUSRSAWrwiTE.  Native  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  Mn'^O.Mn^O',  or  Mn'O-, 
found  at  Ilmenau  in  Thuringia,  at  Ihlefeld  in  the  Hartz,  and  one  or  two  other  locali- 
ties.   (See  Manganese,  Oxides  of.) 

HAVYITE.  A  mineral  consisting  of  silicate  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  calcium, 
with  sulphate  of  calcium,  occurring  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  on  Somma,  and  on  the 
basalt  of  Niedermendig,  near  Andernach,  on  the  Ehine.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
dodecahedi-ons,  witli  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces,  sometimes  distinct ;  commonly  in 
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crystalline  grains.  Specific  gravity  2-i  to  2'5.  Hardness  5'5.  Lustre  varying  fTom 
vitreous  to  greasy.  Colour  briglit  blue,  occasionally  asparagus-green.  Streak  bluish- 
white.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Fracture  flat-conchoi'dal  to  uneven.  Before 
the  blo'n'pipe  it  decrepitates  and  fuses  slowly  to  an  opaque  white  or  greenish-blue 
glass.  ElFervesces  with  borax,  and  forms  a  glass  which  is  yeUow  when  cold.  The 
finely  pulverised  mineral  dissolves  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  deposit- 
ing gelatinous  silica  when  evaporated. 

The  composition  of  liauyne  has  been  variously  stated.  From  the  analysis  of  the 
mineral  from  Mont  Albano,  Whitney  (Pogg.  Ann.  bcx.  431)  deduced  the  formula 
3(Na-O.Al-'0^2SiO-)  +  2(Ca*0.S0^),  or  3(Na«/^)SiO\Ca«SO* ;  from  that  of  hauyne 
from  Somma,  Eammelsberg  calculates  the  formula  2(Na'O.A1^0^.2SiO''')  +  (Ca'O.SO'^), 
or  4(Naa^^)SiO'.Ca"SO^  The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  deduced  from  these 
formulee,  together  with  the  results  of  the  corresponding  analyses : 


Munt  Albano.  (Wlutnev.) 

Somma. 

{ liammelsberg.) 

Calc. 

Analysis. 

Calc. 

Analysi) 

6Si02  . 

.  32-20 

32-48 

4Si02     .  . 

34-29 

34-00 

2S0^  . 

.  14-31 

12-98 

SO^       .  . 

11-43 

11-25 

3AP03 . 

.  26-83 

27-75 

2Al-0^  .  . 

28-57 

27-64 

2Ca-0  . 

.  10-02 

9-96 

Ca-0      .  . 

8-00 

10-60 

SNa^O  . 

.  16-64 

14-24 

2Na-'0    .  . 

17-71 

11-79 

K-0  . 

2-40 

K-0  .    .  . 

4-96 

10000 

99-81 

100-00 

100-30 

According  to  these  formula;,  haujnie  is  allied  to  nosean,  sodalite,  and  ittnerite,  all  of 
wliich  are  silicates  of  the  form  M-O.Al'0'.2SiO^,  easily  reducible  to  an  ortbosilicate, 
(Mrt^^)SiO'.    The  formulae  of  these  minerals  are  in  fact : 

Hauyne        I  MaZ^SiO*  .  Ca'SO' 

Sodalite:       SKaPSiO*  .  NaCl 
Nosean:        eMft/^SiO'  .  Na-SO* 
Ittnerite :      6MflPSiO«  .  (Ca^SO« ;  NaCl)  +  CIPO 
Hauyne  from  Niedermendig  contains,  according  to  Whitney,  33-90 SiO^;  12-01  SO'; 
28  07  Al^O^ ;  7-50  GVO  and  19-28  Na^O  =  100-73,  and  is  composed  of  1  molecule  of 
nosean  and  2  molecules  of  the  Albano  hauyne.    The  blue  colour  of  hauyne  apjjears 
to  arise  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  metallic  sulphide  similar  to  that  which  gives  the 
colour  to  ultramarine.     AU  specimens  of  hauyne,  when  treated  with  hyilrochloric 
acid,  give  off  at  least  a  trace  of  sulphydric  acid.    (Dana,  ii.  230;  Handw.  d. 
Chem.  iii.  832.) 

BAUimOPH-JTR.  A  name  applied  to  the  lava  of  Melfi  on  the  Vulturo.  This 
lava  is  black  or  bro-wn,  and  contains  hauyne  of  various  colours,  and  augite  in  slender 
needles.  It  is  strongly  attacked  by  acids.  When  it  is  treated  with  an  equal  weiglit 
of  a  mLxture  of  2  pts.  hj'drochloric  acid  and  1  pt.  water,  30-2  per  cent,  remains  unde- 
composed,  consisting  mainly  of  augite  containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  The 
hauyne  amounts  to  22  per  cent.    (liammelsberg,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  807.) 

HAYBEEJITE.  Yellowish  chabasite,  from  Jones's  Falls,  Maryland.  (SeeCiiABASiTE.) 

HiVirsSSJffE.    (Syn.  with  Boeocalcite.) 

HATTORXTE.  Pseudomorphous  quartz,  from  the  mine  of  magnetic  iron  at  Hay 
Tor,  in  Devonshire.  It  has  the  form  of  datholito,  and  contains  98-5  jser  cent,  silica 
and  0-2  ferric  oxide. 

HEAT.  The  word  Heat  is  used  in  common  language,  both  as  the  name  of  a 
particular  kind  of  sensation,  and  to  denote  that  condition  of  matter  in  wliich  it  is 
capable  of  producing  this  sensation  in  us.  Any  influence  whereby  external  objects 
are  rendered  hot,  or  capable  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes  them  at  tlie  same 
time  to  undergo  other  changes,  which,  being  independent  of  the  varying  condition  of 
our  bodies,  afford  much  more  certain  and  more  exact  indications  as  to  the  condition  of 
heat  than  is  furnished  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  our  sensations 
bear  no  direct  testimony  -with  regard  to  the  absohite  degree  of  hotness  of  external 
objects,  but  rather  to  the  fact  of  their  imparting  heat  to  our  bodies,  or  removing  heat 
from  them.  When  these  effects  are  produced  in  a  moderate  degree,  we  experience  the 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold  respectively  ;  when  the  loss  or  gain  of  heat  by  our  bodies 
is  more  rapid,  it  no  longer  produces  any  sensation  to  wliich  a  definite  name  can  be 
assigned,  but  simply  a  feeling  of  pain;  and  the  very  rapid  passage  of  heat  either  into 
or  out  of  our  bodies,  causes  a  wound  whicli  is  of  the  same  kind  in  either  case.  The 
direct  evidence  of  our  senses  with  respect  to  the  heat  of  external  objects  is  therefore 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.    Moreover,  it  is  not  always  of  the  same 
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kind,  even  with  respect  to. bodies  in  the  same  condition,  as  is  easily  proved  by  putting 
one  hand  into  hot  water  and  the  other  into  cold  water,  and  after  a  short  time  remov- 
ing both  and  plunging  them  into  lukewarm  water,  which  will  then  feel  cold  to  the  hand 
wliieh  was  previously  in  hot  water,  but  warm  to  the  other. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  properties  of  the  condition  of  matter  constituting 
heat,  besides  producing  the  sensation  denoted  by  the  same  word,  are  the  following : 

1.  Heat  imparted  to  any  body  raises  its  taiiferatiirc,  that  is,  it  not  only  causes  the 
body  to  produce  the  sensation  of  heat  in  a  more  marked  degree,  but  its  tendency  to 
impart  the  property  of  so  doing — in  other  words,  its  tendency  to  impart  heat — to  other 
bodies  is  increased. 

2.  It  modifies  the  relations  between  the  density  and  elasticity  of  substances,  the 
general  law  being,  that  the  hotter  a  body  is,  the  less  is  its  elasticity  of  figure,  or  tend- 
ency to  preserve  a  definite  form  and  aiTangement  of  parts,  and  the  greater  is  its  elasticity 
of  volume,  or  tendency,  if  solid  or  liquid,  to  preserve  a  definite  volume,  and  if  gaseous 
to  expand  indefinitely. 

3.  Heat  causes  solid  bodies  to  become  liquid,  and  liquid  bodies  to  become  gaseous. 
The  amount  of  heat  required  to  produce  these  changes  in  any  body  varies  with  its 
special  nature  and  with  other  circumstances,  but  they  take  place  always  and  without 
exception,  in  the  same  order ;  that  is,  the  solid  state  always  corresponds  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  heat,  the  gaseous  state  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  liquid  state  to  an 
intermediate  degree. 

4.  Heat  causes  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies,  and  also  in  their 
electrical,  magnetic,  and  optical  properties. 

The  capacity  of  heat  thus  to  effect  changes  characterises  it  as  a  form  of  energy, 
capable  of  being  measured  and  expressed  as  a  quantity,  in  terms  of  one  or  other  of  the 
directly  measurable  effects  which  it  produces.  When  thus  expressed  as  a  quantity, 
the  condition  of  heat  is  found  to  be  subject,  like  other  forms  of  energy  (mechanical 
energy,  for  examjjle),  to  a  law  of  conservation  ;  that  is,  if  in  any  system  of  bodies, 
no  heat  is  expended  or  produced  through  changes  other  than  changes  of  temperature, 
then  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  system  cannot  be  changed  by  the  mutual  actions 
of  the  bodies,  but  what  one  loses  another  gains  ;  and  if  there  are  changes  other  than 
changes  of  temperature,  then  if  by  those  changes  the  total  heat  of  the  system  is  changed 
in  amount,  that  change  is  compensated  exactly  by  an  opposite  change  in  some  other  form 
of  energy.  (See  Rankin e,  A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers, 
ed.  1861,  §  196,  pp.  224,  225.) 

Hence  it  foUows  that  heat  may  be  produced  by  the  reversal  of  its  effects :  as,  fop 
instance,  by  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  body  into  a  solid,  or  of  a  gas  into  a  liquid  ;  by 
the  compression  of  a  gas,  so  as  to  make  it  occupy  a  smaller  bulk ;  by  the  transmission, 
through  the  point  of  junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  of  an  electric  current  opposite 
in  direction  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  application  of  heat  at  the  same 
point ;  by  the  imion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  so  as  to  form  water,  the  eifect  of  heat 
upon  water  being  to  resolve  it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  &c.  &c. 

Similarly,  heat  may  be  caused  to  disappear— in  other  words,  cold  maybe  produced — 
when  a  change,  such  as  heat  is  capable  of  producing,  is  brought  about  by  other  means: 
as  when  a  solid  is  liquefied  by  solution,  or  when  a  liquid  is  vaporised  ;  when  a  gas  is 
expanded  ;  when,  through  the  point  of  junction  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  an  electric 
current  is  transmitted  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat  at  the  same  point,  &c.  &c. 

The  reversal  of  any  of  its  effects  does  not,  however,  necessarily  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, cause  heat  to  be  produced :  instead  of  it  an  equivalent  of  some  other  form  of 
energy  may  be  generated;  thus,  in  Grove's  gas-battery  (Electeicity,  ii.  430)  the  primary 
result  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  is  not  the  evolution  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  required  to  decompose  the  water  formed,  but  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  electrical  energy.  Neither  is  the  disappearance  of  heat  always 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  production,  by  other  means,  of  changes  such  as  might 
be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  heat  itself :  for  example,  in  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  the  electric  current,  there  is  no  disappearance  of  heat,  but  there  is  expended 
an  amount  of  electrical  energy,  equivalent  to  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  required  to  effect  the  same  decomposition.  Further,  the  most  familiar  and  most 
practically  important  processes  by  which  heat  is  produced,  such  as  combustion,  friction, 
and  percussion,  are  not  such  as  can  be  directly  reversed  by  the  action  of  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  heat  being  a  form  of  energy,  every  som-ce  or  store  of  energy 
may  be  considered  as,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  source  of  heat.  The  sources  of  heat 
available  to  man  may  therefore  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  Sun.  According  to  PouiUet,  the  total  heating  eifect  of  the  sun's  rays  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  during  1  minute  upon  one  square  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surface, 
including  the  portion  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  amounts  to  r7633  times  the  quan- 
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lity  of  heat  required  to  raise  tlie  tenijierature  of  1  grm.  of  water  1  degree  centigrade, 
or  to  1-7633  gramme-degrees.  Tlie  mean  heating  eiFect  on  each  square  centimetre  of 
the  earth's  surface,  for  every  minute  during  24  hours,  is  therefore  =  0-4408  gramme- 
degree  ;  or  the  total  effect  during  one  year  is  232,000  gramme-degrees.*  According 
to  these  data,  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  in  one 
year  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  of 
32  metres  (or  36  yards)  in  thickness.  The  whole  of  this  supply  of  heat  ( wliich  is  less  than 
the  2,300  millionth  part  of  the  total  heat  emitted  by  tlie  sun)  is  not,  however,  directly 
available  as  such.  According  to  Pouillet,  nearly  one-lialf  is  absorbed  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  of  the  heat  so  absorbed  a  considerable  proportion  goes  to  supply  the 
mechanical  energy  of  air  in  motion,  or  wind,  and  thus  ceases,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
exist  as  heat.  Another  portion  is  expended  in  causing  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  ocean  and  from  the  moist  surface  of  the  land  :  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  a 
gi-eat  jjart  of  this  heat  reappears  when  the  evaporated  water  is  returned  to  the  earth 
as  rain  or  otherwise ;  but  the  remainder  is  retained  in  a  modified  form  in  water  which 
is  deposited  at  a  higher  level  than  that  from  which  it  was  evaporated,  and  so  furnislies 
the  mechanical  energy,  or  water-power,  of  rivers  and  falling  water.  Still  another 
portion  of  the  total  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  is  absorbed  by  growing  plants,  enabling 
them  to  convert  carbonic  acid  and  water  into  woody  fibre  :  our  ordinary  modes  of 
obtaining  artificial  heat — namely,  by  the  combustion  of  wood  and  coal — are  processes 
in  which  the  heat  thus  absorbed  is  liberated  by  the  reversal  of  the  chemical  changes 
whicli  take  place  in  plants  while  living.  The  warmth  and  meclianical  force  of  animals 
are  also  derived,  through  the  vegetable  food  whicli  they  consume,  from  the  same  source, 
whence  are  likewise  derived,  directly  or  indii-ectly,  our  chief  supplies  of  electrical  energy. 

2.  The  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  This  we  may  consider  as  of  two  kinds  :  tlie 
actual  heat,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  hot  springs  and  volcanoes,  as  well  as  in  the 
comparatively  high  temperatui-e  of  deep  mines;  and  tlie  potential  heat  stored  up  in 
combustible  minerals.  By  far  the  most  important  store  of  jjotential  heat,  namely,  coal, 
represents,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  which 
reached  the  earth  during  the  growth  of  the  plants  from  which  it  has  been  formed. 

3.  The  tidal  wave,  caused  by  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  combined  witli  the  mutual 
motions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun,  is  a  source  of  heat  which  miglit  be  rendered 
practically  available,  by  causiug  water-wheels,  driven  by  the  tidal  waters,  to  generate 
heat  by  friction. 

4.  The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  is  a  source  of  heat,  practically  insignificant,  so  far  as 
the  earth  is  concerned,  but  which  has  been  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

(On  the  possible  sources  of  energy  available  to  man,  see  W.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag. 
[4]  iv.  269.) 

On  tiib  IVIeasurement  of  Heat. 

Before  we  can  proceed  further  in  the  study  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  heat,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  some  means  of  measuring  and  comparing  different 
quantities  of  it.  As  already  stated,  quantities  of  heat  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
any  of  its  directly  measm-able  effects ;  but  that  one  which  is  usually  the  most  easily 
and  accurately  observable  is  alteration  of  temperature,  and  hence  quantities  of  heat 
are  commonly  defined  by  stating  the  extent  to  which  they  are  capable  of  altering  the 
temperature  of  a  known  weight  (such  as  1  grm.)  of  a  known  substance  (for  instanee, 
water).  Accordingly,  the  uuit  of  heat  which  will  be  employed  in  this  article  is  the 
quantity,  already  spoken  of  as  a  g r amme- d e gr e e,  which  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  centigrade.  Heat  is,  however, 
capable  of  causing  other  alterations  in  the  condition  of  bodies,  such  as  the  lique- 
faction of  solid  sidjstances,  without  at  the  same  time  causing  any  alteration  in  tlieir 
temperature ;  hence,  another  way  in  which  a  quantity  of  heat  may  be  defined  is 
by  stating  the  amount  of  some  known  solid  (ice,  for  example)  which  it  is  capable 
of  liquefying,  -without  causing  any  change  in  its  temperature.  Quantities  of  heat 
can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mechanical  or  electrical  energy  to  whicli 
they  are  equivalent ;  but  as  neither  motion  nor  electricity  can  be  generated  by  heat 
without  the  simultaneous  expenditure  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  in  causing  a  rise  of 

*  The  total  qu.mtity  of  hent  received  in  a  minute  by  a  hemisphere  of  tlie  earth's  surface  is  the  same  / 
ns  that  which  would  fall  on  the  great  circle  forming  the  projection  of  that  hemisphere — that  is  to  siy, 
1  TfiSS  tK- gramme-degrees  (the  radius  being  measured  in  centimetres).    Hence,  supposing  the  heat 
to  l)e  unilormly  distriljuted  over  this  surface,  tlie  quantity  received  m  a  minute  by  each  square  centl- 
iiietru  of  surlace  is 

1-7C33tR''    _  0-4408  gramme-degrees; 
4  tR-- 

nnd  as  the  earth  performs  its  rotation  In  24  hours  and  the  year  contains  36.5  d.iys,  it  follows  that 
the  mean  amount  of  heat  received  in  a  year  by  each  square  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
0-4  IfW  X  60  X  24  X  365,  or  in  round  numbers,  232.000  gramme-degrees. 
Vol.  III.  C 
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temperature  in  material  substances,  and  since,  therefore,  the  whole  of  a  given  quantity 
can  never  be  transformed  without  loss  into  these  other  forms  of  energy,  they  cannot 
serve  for  the  direct  measurement  of  heat.  And  in  fact,  whatever  mode  of  measurement 
is  adopted,  it  is  always  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
whose  heat  is  to  be  estimated,  and  of  those  which  are  influenced  by  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  the  extent  to  which  their  temperature  is  altered ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  no  such  alteration  takes  place.  The  mea- 
surement of  temperature,  or  thermometry,  is  therefore  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
measurement  of  heat,  or  calorimctry. 

Tbermometry. — Temperature,  or  hotness,  has  already  been  defined  as  the  tendency 
of  one  portion  of  matter  to  part  with  heat  to  other  portions,  and  has  been  stated  to 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  portion  of  matter  in  question  contains.  For 
the  purpose  of  defining  dilFerent  temperatures,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  adopt  two 
standard  points,  separated  by  a  known  and  constant  interval,  which  may  serve  as  a 
measure  by  wliich  to  estimate  the  interval  between  any  other  two  temperatures.  The 
standard  points  usually  adopted  are  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  pure  water  boiling  freely  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres 
(  =  29-92  inches)  of  mercury  (measured  at  the  melting  point  of  ice).  When  a  quan- 
tity of  mercury  is  allowed  to  attain  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  melting  ice,  and 
afterwards  with  water  boiling  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  it  is  found  that 
its  bulk  in  the  latter  case  always  exceeds  its  bidk  in  the  former  case  by  a  certain  constant 
amount.  The  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  here  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  the  boiling  water  imparted  to  it  after  it  had  come  to  such  a  condition  that  an 
interchange  of  heat  no  longer  took  place  between  it  and  the  melting  ice  ;  and  since,  as 
already  observed,  the  mercury  always  expands  by  the  same  proportion  of  its  bulk  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  we  may  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  boiling 
water  can  impart  to  a  given  mass  of  matter,  exceeds  that  which  melting  ice  can  impart 
to  the  same  mass,  by  a  constant  piroportion  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  that  the  interval  which 
separates  them  is  always  the  same. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  use  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  of  other 
instruments  in  which  expansion  is  employed  to  indicate  temperature,  depends.  The 
construction  and  use  of  this  instrument  in  its  various  forms  are  fully  described  in  the 
article  Thermometer,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  there  are  in  frequent  use  three  different  modes  of  designating  the  two 
standard  points  of  temperature,  and  of  subdividing  the  interval  between  them:  namely, 
the  centigrade  scale  of  Celsius  employed  in  this  Dictionary,  in  which  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  is  denoted  by  zero,  and  the  temperature  cf  boiling  water  by  100 ; 
Reaumur's  scale,  in  which  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is  likewise  denoted  by 
zero,  but  that  of  boiling  water  by  80  ;  and  Fahrenheit's  scale,  in  whi.'-h  the  former 
temperature  is  marked  32,  and  the  latter  212.  The  melting  point  of  ice  is  therefore 
indicated  by  any  of  the  following  expressions : — 

0°  C,  0°  E.,  and  32°  F. ; 

and  the  boiling  point  of  water  by  any  of  the  following: — 

100°  C,  80°  R,  and  212°  F. ; 
accordingly,  100  degrees  centigrade  are  equivalent  to  80  degrees  Reaumur,  and  to  180 
(  —  1X1  —  32)  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  5  degrees  C.  =  •!  degrees  R.  =  9  degrees  F.  The 
simplicity  of  these  relations  makes  it  easy,  when  a  temperature  is  expressed  according 
to  any  of  the  three  scales,  to  find  an  equivalent  expression  according  to  either  of  the 
other  two.    (See  further  the  article  Thermometer.) 

Besides  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  the  spirit  thermometer,  which  is  quite  similar 
to  it  in  principle  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  there  are  some  other  instru- 
ments, which  are  advantageously  employed  in  special  cases,  for  the  measurement  of 
temperature,  and  must  therefore  be  briefly  described  here. 

The  Weight-thermometer. — This  is  a  mercurial  thermometer  which  differs  from  the 
common  one,  inasmuch  as  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  consequent  upon  rise  of  tem- 
perature is  not  read  off  directly  from  a  divided  scale,  but  is  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  mercury  which  escapes  from  the  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  reser- 
voir, closed  at  one  end,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a  short  capillary  glass  tube 
which  is  so  bent  that,  when  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used,  its  open  end  points  vertically  downwards.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows : 
The  thermometer  is  weighed  while  empty,  and  the  reservoir  and  tube  are  then  com- 
pletely filled  with  pure  mercuiy,  the  whole  of  the  air  being  carefully  expelled  by  boiling, 
and  allowing  the  instrument  to  cool  while  the  open  end  of  the  capillary  tube  dips  under 
the  surface  of  mereui-y,  as  in  the  usual  process  of  filling  a  barometer  or  thermometer. 
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By  suiTounding  tlie  thermometer  with  melting  ice,  the  instrument  itself,  as  well  as  the 
mercury  contained  in  it,  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  0°  C:  when  this  temperature 
has  been  reached  by  every  part  of  it,  the  vessel  of  mercury  is  removed  from  under  the 
open  end  of  the  capiUai-y  tube,  and  is  replaced  by  a  small  tared  capsule.  The  ice  is 
now  removed,  and  the  outside  of  the  thermometer  is  carefully  dried.  As  the  mercury 
contained  in  it  returns  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  (supposed  above  0°  C),  it  expands, 
and,  consequently,  some  of  it  escapes  by  the  capdlary  tube  into  the  tared  capsule.  The 
thermometer,  and  the  capsule  containing  the  mercury  wliich  has  escaped  from  it,  are 
now  placetl  together  in  the  balance  and  weighed ;  by  deducting  from  the  gross  weight 
so  obtained  the  weight  of  the  instrument  when  empty,  and  that  of  the  capsule,  we 
obtain  the  weight  W,  of  tlie  quantity  of  mercury  which  tills  the  thermometer  at  0°  C. 

The  instrument  is  next  heated  to  100°  C,  by  immersing  it  in  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  as  in  fixing  the  boiling  point  of  the  ordinary 
graduated  thermometer  (see  Thekmometeh),  and  the  mercury  which  escapes  is  collected 
in  the  tared  capside  and  weighed.  Let  w  be  the  weiglit  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mer- 
cury which  escapes  from  the  thermometer  when  it  is  heated  from  0°  C.  to  100^  C. ; 
then  the  coeiiicient  of  apparent  expansion  (see  below,  Expansion  of  Liquids)  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  the  thermometer  will  be 


(W  -  w)100    •    ■  ■ 
Similarly,  if  «i,  be  the  weight  of  mercury  which  escapes  from  the  thermometer  wlien  it 
is  heated  to  any  other  temperature,  t°,  which  it  is  required  to  determine,  we  have 

henco  we  get 


The  value  of  8,  deduciblc  from  equation  {a),  was  found  by  Dulong  and  Petit  (who  were 
the  first  to  employ  the  weight-thermometer)  to  be  equal  to  jr-^fr^;,  and  by  substituting 
tills  value  in  equation  {b)  the  value  of  t  is  given  independently  of  the  preliminary 
experiment  above  described,  in  which  the  thermometer  is  heated  to  100°  0. ;  but  some 
uncertainty  is  thus  introduced  into  tlie  determination,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  S  varies 
to  a  slight  extent  with  the  kind  of  glass  of  which  the  thermometer  is  made. 

The  weight-thermometer  is  capable  of  giving  very  accurate  results  when  employed 
to  indicate  the  mean  temperatm-e  of  any  considerable  space,  such  as  an  oil-  or  water- 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  changes  so  slowly  that  it  may  be  assumed,  at  any  given 
instant,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  thermometer.  The  size  of  the  instrument 
depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed  :  it  is  well  that  it  should  bo 
of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  from  one  ffnd  to  the  other  of  the  space  whose  temperature 
has  to  be  measured,  and  its  capacity  ought  to  be  such  that  the  weight  of  mercury 
driven  out  by  the  smallest  rise  of  temperature  which  it  is  required  to  estimate  may  be 
capable  of  being  accurately  determined  by  the  balance.  An  obvious  precaution  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument  is  to  keep  the  open  end  constantly  under  the  surface  of  the 
mercui-y  in  the  capsule,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of 
temperature. 

Eegnault's  Air- thermometer  is  an  instrument  which  is  applicable  in  the  same  kind 
of  easei  as  the  weight-thermometer,  but  has  the  advantage  of  giving  accurate  results 
at  all  temperatures  below  that  at  which  glass  softei  s,  whereas  the  indications  of  the 
weight-thermometer  are  obviously  confined  to  temperatures  below  the  boiling-point  of 
mercury.  In  construction,  it  closely  resembles  the  latter  instrument,  and  consi.sts  of  a 
cylincb-ical  gla.'ss  reservoir  about  2  centimetres  (0  8  inch)  in  diameter  and  about  12  or 
15  centimetres  (5'2  or  6  inches)  long,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  narrow  glass  tube  of 
1  or  2  millimetres  internal  diameter,  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  end  farthest  from  the  reservoir,  and  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  In  this  state, 
the  instrument  is  placed  in  the  space  of  which  it  is  desired  to  know  the  temperature ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  instant  arrives  for  which  this  temperature  is  required,  the  drawn- 
out  point  is  sealed  by  fusion  with  the  blowpipe,  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  its 
attached  thermometer  (i.  612)  being  observed  at  the  same  time.  The  thermometer 
thus  closed  is  then  supported  in  a  vertical  position,  the  narrow  tube  downwards,  and 
with  the  bent  and  sealed  extremity  of  the  latter  under  the  surface  of  mercury ;  it  is 
next  opened  by  breaking  off",  under  the  mercury,  as  small  a  piece  as  possible  of  the 
point ;  and  the  reservoir  is  completely  surrounded  with  melting  ice.  Owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  air  in  the  thermometer  as  it  cools,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  and 
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partially  fills  the  reservoir ;  and,  when  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  and  its 
contents  has  been  reduced  to  0°  C,  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
reservoir,  above  that  of  the  mercury  outside  the  instrument,  is  measured  by  a 
cathetometer,  the  height  of  the  barometer  being  carefully  noted  at  the  same  time.  The 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  now  closed,  while  still  under  mercury,  by  pressing  against  it 
a  pellet  of  soft  wax  ;  the  ice  is  removed  from  the  reservoir  ;  and  the  instrument  is  taken 
out  of  the  support,  inverted,  and  weighed  together  with  the  mercury  contained  in  it. 
The  thermometer  is  next  completely  filled  with  mercury  and  weighed  again,  and  lastly 
the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself  when  empty  is  determined. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  mercury  which  completely  fills  the  thermometer,  and  let  w 
be  the  diiFerence  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it  at  the 
first  weighing.  These  two  weights  then  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion  as  the 
total  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  with  which  it 
was  filled,  bears  to  the  volume  occupied — at  0*^  C,  and  under  the  atmospheric  pressure 
diminished  by  the  column  of  merciu'y  read  off  by  the  cathetometer — by  the  air  which 
the  thermometer  contained  at  the  moment  wlien  it  was  sealed  with  the  blowpipe. 
They  may  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  respectively  these  volumes :  we  shall  then  have 

Wil  +  Kt)  =  w        {1  +  at), 

W  -  w  ^ 
±1 

or  t    =   ;   > 

JT- 

w  ^  a  —  n  K 

where  t  is  the  temperature  required,  expressed  in  centigrade  degrees ; 

II,  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  moment  of  sealing  the  thermometer  with  the 
blowpipe  ; 

h,  the  pressure  supported  by  the  air  in  the  thermometer  at  the  moment  of  closing 
it  with  the  pellet  of  wax  =  the  barometric  pressure  observed  at  the  same  moment 
—  the  column  of  mercury  read  off  with  the  cathetometer; 

a,  the  coetficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1°  C  =  0-00366  ; 

K,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass  of  which  the  thermometer  is 

made  =  0-0000305,  between  0^  and  300°  C,  for  common  glass,  and  =  0-0000233 

for  crystal-glass  from  Choisy-le-Eoi.  (Eegnault.) 
(For  the  derivation  of  the  above  formula,  see  the  section  Expansion  of  Gases 
in  this  article;  for  further  details  of  the  air-thermometer,  see  Regnault,  Corns 
eUmentaire  de  Chimic,  kA.  1854,  iv.  64.) 

Deville  and  Troost's  Iodine-pyrometer. — For  the  measurement  of  temperatures 
above  that  at  which  glass  softens,  Deville  and  Troost  employ  a  method  which  depends 
on  essentially  the  same  principles  as  the  use  of  the  air-thermometer,  although  the 
mode  of  experimenting  cliffers  considerably.  Their  apparatus  consists  of  a  globular 
flask  of  Bayeux  porcelain  of  280  or  300  c.  e.  capacity,  with  a  neck  11  centimetres  long 
and  4  mm.  in  internal  diameter.  A  quantity  of  iodine  is  put  into  the  flask,  and  the  neck 
is  nearly  closed  by  a  small  plug  of  porcelain  which  lies  loosely  in  the  opening.  AVhen 
the  fla.sk  is  now  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  the  iodine  is  vaporised  and  the 
greater  part  escapes  by  the  neck,  driving  out  at  the  same  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
air.  After  the  flask  has  been  exposed  for  about  twenty  minutes  to  the  temperature 
that  is  to  be  measured,  the  flame  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  is  allowed  to 
play  for  an  instant  upon  the  porcelain  plug  lying  in  the  neck  :  the  plug  is  thus 
melted  and  closes  the  flask  hermetically.  When  cold,  the  flask  is  cleaned  and  care- 
fully weighed  ;  tlie  end  of  the  neck  is  broken  under  boiled  water  or  mercury,  and  the 
flask  is  weighed,  together  -ndth  the  water  or  mercury  which  enters  ;  it  is  then  comph  tely 
filled  with  water  or  mercury  and  weighed  again  ;  lastly,  the  flask  is  weighed  when 
empty.  From  the  weights  thus  obtained  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  the 
flask,  and  the  volume  of  air  which  the  iodine-vapour  has  failed  to  expel :  the  first 
weighing  gives  du-cctly  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  iodine-vapour  over 
that  of  the  empty  fiask.  The  observations  which  require  to  be  made  in  each  experi- 
ment are  the  folio-wing : — ■ 

Temperature  of  the  balance  =    ^  o 

Atmospheric  pressure     ........     =    h  mm. 

Excess  of  weight  of  flask  after  being  heated  and  sealed  fuU  of 
iodine-vapour  over  weight  of  flask  filled  with  air  previous  to 
the  experiment  .........    =    i  grm. 

Capacity  of  flask    .       .       .       .       .       ,       .       .       .     =    v  c.  c. 

Eesidual  air  =    a  c.  c. 
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Besides  these  data,  tlie  follo-wing  constants  are  required  in  order  to  calculate  the 
temperature  at  which  the  flask  was  sealed: —  • 

Weight  of  1  c.  e.  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  .       .  =  0-001293gmi. 

Density  of  iodine-vapour  referred  to  air  as  unity  .        .       .  =  8'716 

Coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1°  C.       ....  0'0!I366 

Coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  Bayeux  porcelain  for  1°  C.  =  O'OOdOlOS 

The  required  temperature,  T,  can  now  be  calculated  as  follows : 

,  .  r  /       (f  -  «)  -001293        h  .  \  ■,. 

let  7„  ^  =  1  -)-  •003667 — '  T60  ^  /  '''^ '"'^'S"*' of  lodine-vapour  con- 
tained in  the  flask  at  the  moment  of  sealing,  then 

/„  (1  +  0-00366  T)  760 


0-0012U3  X  8-716  /* 
will  be  the  volume  of  this  vapour  at  the  same  moment;  but 

,  --(^^"-"OgfJ)  .        =  .(1  .  0-0000108  T) 
1  +  0-003fa0i         h  ^  ' 

and  from  this  ecpation,  in  which  T  is  the  only  unknown  quantity,  its  value  is  easily 
found. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is  applicable  only  for  the  measurement  of  maximum 
temperatures  which  can  be  maintained  stationary  for  some  time  ;  but  in  cases  where 
these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  as  in  determining  the  boiling  points  of  difficulty 
volatile  substances  (e.g.  sulphur,  cadmium,  zinc)  it  is  capable  of  yielding  very  aceurate 
results. 

A  porcelain  globe  filled  with  air  may  be  employed  as  a  thermometer  in  the  same 
way  ;  the  advantage  of  using  iodine  is  that  given  differences  of  temperature  correspond 
to  greater  difterences  of  weight. 

(See  further  Deville  and  Troost,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii^  267,  275,  285,  293.) 

Mcrcury-pyromctcr. — Tiiis  instrument,  proposed  by  Regnault  (Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  [3] 
Ixiii.  40),  is  composed  of  a  bottle  made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  platinum  or  porcelain, 
having  a  capacity  of  500  to  1000  c.  c,  and  provided  with  a  perforated  lid  which  lies 
,  flat  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  under  surface  of  the  lid  (which  lias  a  considerably 
greater  diameter  than  the  neck)  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  being  ground 
together,  so  that  by  sliding  the  lid  a  little  to  one  side,  the  bottle  can  be  almost  com- 
pletely closed  without  removing  it  from  the  furnace,  or  other  space  whose  temperature 
is  to  be  determined.  Before  beginning  the  experiment,  10  or  15  gi-ms.  of  pure 
mercury  are  put  into  the  bottle,  and  it  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace,  the  lid  being  laid 
on  so  that  the  hole  through  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  orifice  of  the  neck ;  when 
the  bottle  has  been  in  the  furnace  long  enough  to  have  thoroughly  assumed  the  tem- 
j  erature  of  the  latter,  it  is  dosed  by  drawing  the  lid  sideways,  then  removed  from  tlie 
furnace,  and  quickly  cooled.  The  mercury  remaining  in  the  bottle  is  poured  out  (it 
can  be  completely  detached  from  the  bottle  by  shaking  a  little  water  round  in  it), 
and  weighed,  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or,  when  necessary,  after  solution  in  an  acid 
and  precipitation.    When  the  following  data  are  known,  namely — 

V     =    capacity  of  the  bottle  in  c.  c.  at  0°  C, ; 

K     =    Coefficient  of  cubic  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  bottle ; 
h     =    atmospheric  pressure  at  the  moment  of  withdi-awing  the  bottle  from  the 
furnace  ; 

d    =    density  of  niercury-vapoui-  at  temperatures  at  which  it  has  the  jDi'oporties  of 

a  perfect  gas ; 
2)    =    weight  of  mercury  remaining  in  the  bottle  ; 

the  required  temperature,  T,  can  be  calculated. 

The  weight  of  mercury-vapour  which  fills  the  bottle  at  T°  is 

^  +  0-00129o2.f^.  =p; 


'  1  +  0-00366  y  ■    ■  760 

hence  , 

1  +  kT  _  760  P    _  P. 


1  +  0  00366  T        v    0  0012932  .d'h  '  h  ' 

in  which  last  expression  M  is  a  quantity  which  remains  constant  for  the  same  bottle  : 
we  have  therefore 

1  -  .V  f 


T  = 


M.  0-00366  f 
h 
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Eegnault's  Hydrogen-pyrometer  (Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  42)  is  an  instrument 
whereby  tlie  temperature  of  a  furnace  or  other  heated  space  can  be  quickly  determined 
at  any  required  instant.  It  consists  of  a  wrought  iron  tube  one  or  two  inches  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  from  one  side  of  the  furnace  to  the  other,  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a  capillary  tube  of  the  same  material,  provided  with  a  three-way  cock.  AVhen 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  determined,  a  current  of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen 
is  caused  to  enter  the  iron  tube  at  one  end,  and  allowed  to  issue  freely  into  the  air  at 
the  other;  when  the  cm-rent  of  gas  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  displace  aU  the 
air,  and  to  reduce  any  oxide  that  may  have  formed  in  the  inside  of  the  tube,  it  is 
stopped ;  the  free  end  of  the  iron  tube  is  connected  with  a  copper  tube  filled  with  oxide 
of  copper,  and  heated  to  redness  by  a  row  of  gas-jets ;  the  current  of  hydrogen  is  then 
replaced  by  a  slow  current  of  dry  air,  which  sweeps  foi-ward  the  hydrogen  into  the 
copper  tube,  where  it  is  completely  converted  into  water.  The  water  thus  formed 
passes  on  to  a  weighed  U-tube  containing  pumice-stone  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
its  weight  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  cau  be  calculated  iipon  the  same  principle  as 
when  the  mercury  pyrometer  is  used.  (For  fm-ther  details,  and  for  figm-es  of  this 
apparatus  and  of  that  last  described,  see  Eegnault,  loc.  cit.) 

The  Thi'i-ntomidtipUer. — This  instrument  consists  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  connected 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer;  its  construction,  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  action 
depends,  have  already  been  explained  in  the  article  EiECTEiciTy  (ii.  413  and  443,  444). 
As  a  thermoscope,  or  instrument  for  rendering  sensible  heat  of  very  low  intensity,  this 
appariitus  is  much  more  delicate  than  any  other  that  has  been  devised,  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  human  body  producing  a  perceptible  effect  upon  it,  even  at  a  distance  of  ten 
yards  or  more  (Daguin,  Traite  de  Physique,  2nd  edit.  ii.  34).  As  a  differential  ther- 
mometer, it  is  capable  of  giving  accurate  results,  when  the  intervals  of  temperature  to 
be  measured  are  sutiiciently  small.  But,  since  the  direct  indications  of  tlie  instrument 
are  not  generally  proportional  to  these  intervals  of  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct, for  each  thermomultiplier,  a  table  showing  the  interval  of  temperature  to  which 
each  degree  read  off  iipon  the  instrument  really  corresjionds.  The  following  account 
of  the  method  recommended  by  Melloni  for  constructing  these  tables  is  given  by 
Tyndall  {Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  p.  355),  being  translated  by  him  from  'La  Ther- 
mocrose,'  p.  59  : — 

"  Two'  small  vessels  are  half-tilled  with  mercury,  and  connected  separately  by  two 
short  wires,  with  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer.  The  vessels  and  wires  thus 
disposed  make  no  change  in  the  action  of  the  instrument;  the  thermo-electric  current 
being  freely  transmitted,  as  before,  from  the  pile  to  the  galvanometer.  But  if,  by  means 
of  a  wire,  a  communication  be  established  between  the  two  vessels,  part  of  the  current 
will  pass  through  this  wire  and  return  to  the  pile.  The  quantity  of  electricity  ch'cu- 
lating  in  the  galvanometer  will  be  thus  diminished,  and  with  it  the  deflection  of  the 
needle. 

"Suppose,  then,  that  by  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvanometric  deviation 
to  its  fourth  or  fifth  part ;  in  other  words,  supposing  that  the  needle  being  at  10  or  12 
degrees,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  source  of  heat,  placed  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
the  pile,  that  it  descends  to  2  or  3  degrees  when  a  portion  of  the  current  is  diverted  by 
the  external  wire ;  I  say  that  by  causing  the  source  to  act  from  various  distances,  and 
observing  in  each  ease  the  total  deflection  and  the  reduced  deflection,  we  have  all  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  to  the  forces 
which  produce  these  deflections. 

"  To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  numbers  relating  to  the  ap>plication  of  this  method 
to  one  of  my  thermomultipliers. 

"  The  external  circuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  heat  being  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  pile  to  give  a  deflection  not  exceeding  5  degrees  of  the  galvanometer, 
let  the  wire  be  placed  so  as  to  connect  the  two  vessels  of  mercury  ;  the  needle  falls  to  1'5. 
The  connection  between  the  two  vessels  being  again  interrupted,  let  the  source  bo 
brought  near  enough  to  obtain  successively  the  deflections : — 

5°,  10°,  15°  20°  25°  30°,  36°,  40°,  45°. 
Interposing  after  each  the  same  wire,  we  obtain  the  following  numbers : — 
1-5°  3°  4-5°   6-3°,  8-4°   11-2°   15-3°   22-4°  29-7° 

"Assuming  the  force  necessary  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe  each  of  the  first 
degrees  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  equal  to  unity,  we  have  the  number  5  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  force  corresponding  to  the  first  observation.  The  other  forces  are  easily 
obtained  by  the  proportion  : — 

1-5  :  5  =  a  ;  a-  =  ^  ffi  =  3-333a,* 

•  That  is  to  say,  one  reduced  current  is  to  llie  total  current  to  wliicli  it  corresponds,  as  any  other 
reduced  current  is  to  its  corresponding  total  current. 
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wlierc  a  represents  the  deflection  when  the  exterior  circuit  is  closed.    We  thus  obtain 

5,  10,  15-2,  21,  28,  37-3 
for  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  deflections, 

5°,  10'^,  15°,  20°,  25°,  30°. 
"  In  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  forces  are  sensibly  proportional  to  the  arcs  up  to 
nearly  15  degrees.   Beyond  this  the  proportionality  ceases,  and  the  divergence  augments 
as  the  arcs  increase  in  size. 

"The  forces  belonging  to  the  intermediate  degrees  are  obtained  with  great  ease, 
either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  construction,  which  latter  is  sufliciently  accurate 
for  these  determinations. 
"By  these  means  we  find. 
Degrees       .       .    13°    14°    15°    16°    17°    18°    19°    20°  21° 
Forces.       .       .    13     U-1  15-2  16  3   17-4  18  6  19-8  21      22  3 
Diflferences  .       .        M      M      11      M     12     12    1-2  1-3 
Degrees       .       .    22°    23°    24°    25^    26°    27°    28°    29°  30° 
Forces  .       .       .    23-5    24-9  26-4  28      29  7  31-5  33-4  35-3  37-3 
Differences  .       .         1-4     l  o     16    17      1-8     1-9     1-9  2 
"  In  this  table  we  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  degrees  preceding  the  13th,  be- 
cause the  force  corresponding  to  each  of  them  possesses  the  same  value  as  the  deflection. 

"The  forces  corresponding  to  the  first  thirty  degrees  being  known,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  determine  the  values  of  the  forces  corresponding  to  35,  40,  45  degrees,  and 
upwards. 

"  The  reduced  deflections  of  these  three  ares  are, 
15-3°  22-4°  297°. 

"  Let  us  consider  them  separately  ;  commencing  with  the  first.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  15  degrees  according  to  our  calculation,  are  equal  to  15-2  ;  we  obtain  the  value  uf 
the  decimal  0-3  by  multiplying  this  fraction  by  the  difference  Tl  ;  for  we  have  evidently 
the  proportion 

1 :  11  =r  0-3  :  .r  =  0  3 

The  value  of  the  reduced  deflection  corresponding  to  the  35  th  degree,  wiU  not,  there- 
fore, be  15-3°  but  15-2°  +  0-3°  =  15  5°.  By  simQar  considerations  we  find 
23  5°  +  0-6"  -  24-1°  instead  of  22-4°,  and  367°  instead  of  297°  for  the  reduced 
deflections  of  40  and  45  degrees. 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  belonging  to  these  tlirce  deflections, 
15'5°  24-1°,  and  367°,  by  means  of  the  expression  3-333a;  this  gives  us, 
the   forces,        517,    80-3,  122-3. 
for  the  decrees,  35,      40,  45. 

"  Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  our  galvanometer  dir.iinishes  considerably  when  we  use  deflections 
greater  than  30  degrees." 

When  one  face  of  the  thermopile  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer,  with  which  the  pile  is  connected,  immediately  leaves  its  position  of 
equilibrium  and  swings  considerably  beyond  the  new  position  in  which,  after  a  series  of 
gradually  diminishing  oscillations,  it  ultimately  comes  to  rest,  if  the  pile  continues 
exposed  to  the  same  source  of  heat ;  and  when  the  source  of  heat  is  removed,  tlie  face 
of  the  pile  only  gradually  loses  the  increased  temperature  which  it  had  acquired  while 
exposed  to  its  action,  so  that  the  return  of  the  galvanometer  needle  to  its  first  position 
is  likewise  gradual.  These  two  circumstances  would  occasion  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  time  in  making  a  numerous  series  of  observations  with  the  tliermomultiplicr,  were 
it  necessary  each  time  to  allow  the  needle  to  become  stationary  at  the  point  of  ultimate 
deflection  ;  but  Melloni  observed  that  the  arc  through  which  the  needle  swings  in  its 
first  oscUlation  is  always  the  same  for  an  ultimate  deflection  of  the  same  amount,  and 
hence,  by  constructing  what  he  calls  a  Tah/c  of  Impu/sis,  or  table  giving  the  ultimate 
deflection  corresponding  to  a  first  swing,  or  impulse,  of  any  given  amount,  this  loss  of 
time  may  be  avoided.  With  such  a  table,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  are  de- 
scribed by  the  needle  in  its  first  movement,  and  then  to  refer  to  the  table  for  the  ulti- 
mate deflection  corresponding  thereto. 

Siemens's  Resistance  Thermometer. — In  this  instrument  the  actual  indications  of 
temperature  are  made  by  an  ordinary  mercm-ial  thermometer:  its  peculiarity  consists 
in  ttie  fact  that  it  enables  the  temperatures  of  spaces  to  be  determined  into  which  a 
thermometer  coidd  not  be  introduced,  or  where,  if  introduced,  it  could  not  be 
observed.  Its  action  depends  on  the  increased  resistance  which  a  metallic  wire  offers 
to  tlie  passage  of  an  electric  current  when  its  temperature  is  raised.  (Electuicity, 
ii.  467.) 
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Two  perfectly  similar  coils  of  insulated  wire  are  enclosed  in  two  hermetically  sealed 
copper  eases.  One  is  placed  in  the  space  of  which  the  temperature  is  required,  the 
other  in  a  bath  of  water ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  altered  unti^the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  two  coils  is  exactly  equal,  an  equality  which  can  be  readily  tested  by 
a  differential  galvanometer.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  will  then  clearly  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  space  where  the  first  resistance  coil  is  placed.  The  connections  are 
made  with  very  thick  co  pper  wire,  so  that  their  resistance  shall  have  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  result.  The  wires  are  coiled  on  an  open  copper  cylinder  of  considerable 
diameter  and  length,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  air  or  water  in  which  they 
are  placed.  They  in  consequence  take  the  temperature  of  the  surroimding  medium 
with  great  rapidity.  (Report  on  Electrical  Instruments  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  by  Fleeming  Jenkin. — Jurors'  Reports,  Class  xiii.  p.  93.) 

This  instrument  is  obviously  adapted  for  determining  the  temperature  of  different 
dejjths  of  the  sea,  or  of  borings  on  land,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  Its  sensibi- 
lity may  be  considerably  increased  by  adopting  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Esselbaclis,  and 
constructing  one  of  the  coils,  that  one  wliich  is  placed  in  the  bath  of  water,  of  a  mate- 
rial whose  conducting  power  is  lower  than  that  of  the  substance  of  which  the  other  coil 
is  made.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  would  then  have  to  be  varied  more  than  one 
degree,  in  order  to  compensate  the  alteration  of  resistance  caused  by  a  variation  of  one 
degree  in  the  temperatxire  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  other  coil. 

Besides  the  instruments  for  measuring  temperature  which  are  described  above  and 
in  the  article  Theemometee,  already  referred  to,  a  great  number  of  others,  of  various 
degrees  of  utility,  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time.  Eut  it  is  believed  that  the 
instruments  here  noticed  are  those  most  likely  to  be  found  practically  useful  by  the 
experimental  chemist.  A  large  number  of  the  older  contrivances  for  thermometric 
purposes  are  very  fully  described  in  the  treatise  on  The  Thermometer  and  Pyrometer, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  (Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  1832.) 

Calorimetry. — The  cases  in  which  qjiantitics  of  heat  require  to  be  measured  are 
very  numerous,  and  different  methods  and  apparatus  are  required  in  nearly  every  case. 
In  relation  to  every  one  of  the  effects  of  heat  the  question  arises :  How  much  heat  is 
needed  to  produce  this  effect  with  a  given  intensity  ?  hence  calorimetric  measurements 
have  to  be  made  in  the  study  of  each  of  these  effects,  while  the  nature  of  each  ^vill 
determine  the  manner  in  which  such  measurements  can  best  be  made.  We  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  different  problems  into  which  calorimetry  enters,  one  by  one  as 
they  occur,  and  shall  now  pass  at  once  to  the 

Quantitative  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Heat. 

The  following  order  will  be  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  subject: — 

1.  Changes  of  Temperature  produced  by  Heat. 

2.  Changes  of  Volume  produced  by  Heat. 

3.  Changes  of  State  of  Aggregation  produced  by  Heat. 

4.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Cliemical  Affinity. 

5.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Electricity. 

6.  Relations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy. 

1.  Changes  of  Temperature  produced  hi/ Heat. — Specific  Heat. — When 
equal  weights  of  two  different  substances,  say  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  mercury, 
are  placed  in  two  similar  vessels,  and  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  the  heat 
of  the  same  lamp,  or  placed  in  front  of  the  same  fire,  at  eqiial  distances  from  it,  or 
otherwise  treated  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  up,  each  exactly  as  much  heat 
as  tlie  other,  it  is  found  that,  if  of  equal  temperatures  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, they  have  no  longer  the  same  temperature  at  the  end  of  it.  The  mercury  is 
found  to  be  mu.ch  hotter  than  the  water.  Hence  it  is  proved  that  a  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  quantity  of  mercury  through  a 
given  number  of  degrees,  is  only  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of 
water  through  a  smaller  number  of  degrees;  in  other  words,  more  heat  is  requii-ed  to 
raise  the  temperatm-e  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  one  degree,  than  is  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  one  degree.  Again,  if  we  take  two 
equal  weights  of  water  and  mercury  which  have  been  heated  to  the  same  temperatm-e, 
say  to  100"  C,  and  place  them  under  such  conditions  that,  in  cooling  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  each  shall  .give  out  exactly  as  much  heat  in  eacli  second  as 
the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  have  cooled  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  long  before  the  water ;  hence,  when  its  temperature  is  lowered  by  a 
given  numlier  of  degrees,  water  gives  out  more  heat  than  an  equal  quantity  of  mercury 
does  in  undergoing  a  similar  alteration  of  temperature.  Extending  similar  experiments 
to  other  substances,  we  should  find  tliat  the  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  effect  a  given 
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change  of  temperature  is  different  for  almost  every  substance.  Tlio.se  quantities  of 
heat,  expressed  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C,  are  called  the  specific  heats  of  the  various 
substances.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  statement  that  the  speeitic  heat  of  lead  is  0-0.3 14, 
implies  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
given  quantity  of  lead  from  0°  to  1°  C,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water  only  from  0^  to  0-0134° 

The  power  of  heat,  then,  to  cause  changes  of  temperature  depends  Tijion  the  nature  of 
the  substance  upon  which  it  acts,  just  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  its  power  to 
cause  changes  of  volume,  or  changes  of  any  other  kind,  varies  with  the  nature  of  tlie 
bodies  submitted  to  its  action. 

Three  principal  methods  have  been  employed  for  measuring  the  specific  heats  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  Of  these,  much  the  most  accurate  is  that  known  as  the  method 
of  mixtures;  we  shall,  therefore,  describe  it  first.  It  consists  in  heating  a  known 
weight  of  the  substance,  whose  speeitic  heat  is  to  be  determined,  to  a  luiown  tempera- 
ture, then  plunging  into  a  known  weight  of  water,  also  at  a  known  temperature,  and 
determining  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  mixture  which  results.  In  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  let  T  be  the  temj^erature  to  which  the  substance  was  heated,  t  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  and  Q  the  temperature  of  the  mixture ;  and  let  the  weight,  in 
gi-ammes,  of  the  substance  be  W,  and  the  weight  of  the  water,  w.  Then  it  is  plain 
that  the  heat  which  the  substance  has  given  out  in  cooling  from  T°  to  0°  is  the  same 
as  that  required  to  heat  the  water  from  t°  to  6°.  Calling  the  hitherto  unknown  specific 
heat  of  the  substance  x,  we  shall  have  for  the  former  quantity  of  heat,  the  expression 
}V{T—  6)x,  and  for  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  water  (whose  specific  heat  =  1),  w{6  ~  t). 
Hence 

W{T-  e)x  =  w{e  -t); 
or  ^  M)(9  -  i) 

]\\T-e)- 

The  most  accurate  determinations  of  speeifio  heat  that  have  hitherto  been  published 
are  probably  those  made  by  Regnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxiii.  5;  Ibid.  [3]  i.  129; 
ix.  322;  xxvi.  261  and  268;  xxxviii.  129;  xlvi.  257;  Ixiii.  5),  by  the  method  of 
mixtiu-es.  Fig.  530  (see  p.  26),  which  is  cojiied  from  his  latest  memoir  on  this  subject, 
shows  the  disposition  of  apparatus  usually  employed  by  this  investigator.  The  sub- 
stance to  be  examined  is  contained  in  a  basket  of  tine  brass  wire,  M,  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  an  upright  cylinder.  A,  of  thin  metal.  This  cylinder  is  sim-ounded  by  a 
larger  concentric  cylinder,  B,  and  this  again  by  a  third  cylinder,  C.  By  the  ebuUitiou 
of  water  in  the  boiler,  V,  the  annular  space  between  A  and  B  is  kept  constantly  full  of 
steam,  which  passes  thence  through  the  openings,  o  o,  near  the  top  of  B,  into  the  outer 
annular  space  comprised  between  B  and  C,  and  hence  by  the  waste-pipe  ';/'to  the  con- 
denser G,  and  so  back  to  the  boiler.  That  portion  of  the  steam  which  is  liquefied  in 
the  cylinders  B  and  C,  returns  to  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  water  by  the  pipe  c.  Tlio 
temperature  of  the  substance  in  M  is  shown  by  the  thei-mometer  T,  tlie  bulb  of  whicli 
occupies  a  cylindrical  space  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the  basket  of  brass 
wire.  The  water  into  which  the  substance  is  to  be  plunged  is  contained  in  the  calori- 
meter H,  a  small  vessel  of  very  thin  and  highly  polished  brass,  supjjorted  upon  three 
points,  and  carried  by  a  foot  which  slides  along  a  groove,  so  that,  by  a  rapid  and  smooth 
motion,  it  can  be  brought  directly  under  A,  or  removed  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
sliding  screen,  jJp':  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  heat  given  out  liy  the 
beating  apparatus  C.  When  in  its  place  under  A,  the  calorimeter  is  protected  from 
heat  radiated  by  the  boiler  by  the  double  screen  D,  between  the  two  coatings  of  which 
a  continual  circidation  of  cold  water  is  kept  up.  The  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  t,  the  bulb  of  which  is  long  enough  to  reach  from 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  very  near  the  bottom. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  experiment,  the  calorimeter  is  drawn  back  outside  the 
screen  jyp',  and  the  basket  containing  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder  A  by  a  silk  thread,  the  cylinder  itself  being  closed  at  top  and 
bottom  by  hollow  plugs  to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  its  place  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  Steam  from  the  boiler  being  allowed  to  circulate  about  A, 
the  substance  at  M  is  gradually  heated  to  nearly  the  temperatiu-e  of  boiling  water. 
After,  in  general,  about  two  hours,  the  thermometer  T  becomes  stationary ;  but,  for 
greater  certainty  that  the  temperature  of  the  substance  is  luiiform  tliroughout,  tlio 
heating  is  continued  for  at  least  another  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  tlie 
calorimeter  is  then  oliserved  by  reading  the  thermometer  t  through  a  telescope,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  read  off  at  tlie  same  time  upon  another  thermometer.  The 
calorimeter  is  quickly  pushed  under  the  heating  apparatus ;  the  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  A  is  removed;  and  by  loosening  the  cork  which  supports  the  thermometer  T, 
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the  silk  thread  from  which  tlie  basket  M  hangs  is  liberated,  and  this  -with  its  contents 
allo"n-ed  to  fall  into  the  water  contained  in  H.  The  calorimeter  is  again  drawn  back 
behind  the  screen  PP',  and  the  basket  is  moved  about  in  the  water  by  an  assistant, 
while  the  observer  watches  through  the  telescope  the  maximum  temperature  indicated 


Fig.  5  SO. 


by  the  thermometer  t.  This  maximum  generally  occurs  one  or  two  minutes  after  the 
immersion  of  the  substance.  Suppose  that,  in  such  an  experiment,  the  following  results 
were  obtained: — 


Weight  of  substance   M  grra. 

,,      „  brass  wire  basket  ........  p  grm. 

Temperature  by  thermometer  T  at  moment  of  immersion      .       .  T° 

Temperature  by  thermometer  t  at  same  moment    .       .       .       .  i° 

Maximum  temperature  after  immersion  by  thermometer  t      .       .  0° 
Weight  of  water  in  calorimeter,  calorimeter  and  thermometer  sup- 
posed included  ..........  A 

Specific  heat  of  brass     .........  c 
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Then,  calling  the  required  specific  heat  of  the  substance  C,  wo  should  have 
MC{T  -  e)  +  2k{T  -  e)  =  A{0  -  t) ; 

e-  -^^^  -      vc(T  e) 

In  giving  the  calculation  in  this  very  simple  form,  we  are  assuming  that  the  con- 
stant A  includes  not  merely  the  actual  water  in  the  calorimeter,  but  also  the  "  wator- 
equivalents  "  of  the  brass  of  which  the  calorimeter  is  composed,  and  of  the  glass 
and  mercury  composing  the  thermometer  t,  for  these  are  all  heated  at  the  same  time  as 
the  water,  and  to  the  same  extent.  If  the  weight  of  brass  in  the  calorimeter  were 
and  the  weights  of  glass  and  mercury  in  the  thermometer  t  respectively  w'  and  w",  and 
if,  further,  the  specific  heats  of  brass,  glass,  and  mercury  be  c,  c',  and  c",  the  "water- 
equivalent"  of  the  calorimeter  (or  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  require  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree)  would  be  wc,  and  the  "  water- 
equivalent  "  of  the  thermometer  t  would  be  w'c'  +  w"c".  Hence  if  a  be  the  weight 
of  actual  water  in  the  calorimeter,  the  calorimetric  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
to  which  the  heat  of  the  body  under  experiment  is  imparted  will  be  : 

A  =  a  +  wc  +  w'c  +  w"c". 

The  values  of  the  several  terms  making  up  the  whole  value  of  A  must  obviously  bo 
determined  by  preliminary  experiments. 

An  additional  correction,  the  value  of  wliich  has  also  to  be  found  by  preliminary 
trials,  is  required  to  compensate  the  heating  or  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  during  the  course  of  an  experiment.  Eut  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  temperatures  t  and  0  of  the  calorimeter  seldom  exceeds 
4'-'  or  5'-',  it  is  easy,  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  as  much  below  the 
atmospheric  temperature  during  the  first  half  of  the  experiment  as  it  is  expected  to 
exceed  it  in  the  second  half,  to  render  the  error  introduced  by  atmospheric  heating  or 
cooling,  very  small  indeed:  in  Regnault's  experiments,  it  amounted  to  only  three  or  four 
hundredths  of  a  degree,  but  was  nevertheless  carefully  allowed  for. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  above  described,  the  sulistance  under  examination  can 
never  be  heated  quite  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in  the  boiler  V,  so  that  when 
this  is  water,  the  temperature  of  the  substance  never  rises  above  97°  or  98° ;  but  any 
other  temperature  that  may  be  desired  can  easily  be  attained  by  introducing  into  the 
boiler,  in  place  of  water,  a  liquid  which  boils  at  nearly  tho  required  temperature,  and 
then  raising  or  lowering  its  temperature  of  ebullition  as  much  as  may  be  needed,  by 
connecting  the  tube  h  i  with  a  large  reservoir  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  substances  (such  as  phosphorus,  for  example) 
which  could  not  be  heated  without  causing  them  to  melt  or  else  to  undergo  other 
alterations  which  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  Regnault  adopted 
an  inverse  process,  and  cooled  them  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  the 
water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  thus  observed  the  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  which  resulted  from  immersing  the  cooled  substances  in  it.  The  apparatus 
employed  for  producing  and  maintaining  constant  a  low  temperature,  resembk'S 
to  some  extent  the  heating  apparatus  already  described  and  figiucd.  It  consists  of 
a  central  tube,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  susjiended  the  substance  to  be  cooled, 
sm'rounded  by  two  larger  concentric  cylinders.  The  space  between  the  central  tulie 
and  the  next  is  partially  filled  with  ether  or  some  other  volatile  liquid,  and  tho 
space  between  this  tube  and  tho  outside  one  is  filled  with  air.  By  causing  a  rapid 
current  of  air  to  traverse  the  ether,  its  temperature  is  gradually  lowered,  and  with 
an  external  temperature  of  20°  C.  any  temperature  not  lower  than  —12°  can  be 
maintained  constant  by  properly  regulating  the  flow  of  air;  the  lowest  temperature 
that  can  be  obtained  under  similar  circumstances,  by  employing  sulphide  of  carbon 
instead  of  ether  is  —  8°.  By  the  use  of  liquid  ammonia,  any  temperature  between 
—  40°  and  —  80°  C.  can  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  apply  the  above  method  to  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquids, 
they  must  be  enclosed  in  tubes  of  very  thin  glass,  nearly  filled  and  hermetically 
closed.  These  tubes  are  suspended,  like  the  basket  M,  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  A, 
and  afterwards  let  down  into  the  calorimeter.  In  calculating  the  result,  allowance 
must  of  coui'se  be  made  for  the  heat  imparted  to  the  calorimeter  by  the  tube. 

Another  apparatus  which  serves  for  the  determination  of  specific  heats  is  repre- 
sented m  fig.  531.  This  apparatus,  devised  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxxvi.  33),  consists  of  a  glass  globe.  A,  of  about  1  litre  capacity,  in  which 
are  three  openings.  The  first,  h,  admits  a  thin  iron  or  platinum  tube,  closed  at  the 
lower  end,  about  1  inch  (2^  to  3  centimetres)  wide  and  4  inches  (10  or  11  centi- 
metres) long,  cemented  at  the  top  into  the  opening  of  the  glass,  and  kept  in  its 
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place  below  by  a  piece  of  glass  rod,  one  end  of  which  is  cemented  against  the  upper 
side  of  the  tube  and  the  other  end  against  the  side  of  the  glass  globe.  Within  this 
tube,  which  is  called  the  mufie,  is  placed  another  tube  of  very  thin  glass  which 
serves  to  contain  the  substances  under  experiment.    This  is  held  in  its  place  by  a 

Fig.  531. 


1 

I  I 

cork  which  surrounds  its  neck  and  fits  tightly  in  the  mouth  of  the  mxifile;  it  is 
surrounded  by  about  100  grms.  of  mercury,  intended  to  facilitate  interchange  of  heat 
between  it  and  the  muffle. 

The  second  opening,  e,  carries  a  horizontal  capillary  tube,  it,  about  500  millimetres 
long,  divided  into  millimetres,  and  terminated  at  the  farther  end  by  a  small  funnel. 
This  tube,  whicli  should  be  perfectly  cylindrical,  is  cemented  to  the  glass  globe  by 
marine  glue,  so  that,  when  needful,  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  cleaned. 

The  third  opening  carries  a  steel  piston,  d,  which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  somewhat  the  capacity  of  the  globe. 

The  globe  itself  is  supported  upon  a  thick  ring  of  cork  and  enclosed  in  a  box 
lined  with  wadding  or  swan's-down,  and  sm-ruunded  by  a  double  casing  filled  with 
water.  It  is  filled  with  mercury,  with  the  precautions  necessary  to  exclude  any  trace 
of  air,  and  the  extremity  of  the  column  of  mercui-y  is  adjusted  by  moving  the  steel 
piston,  d,  up  or  down,  so  as  to  be  exactly  at  the  zero  point  of  the  divisions  of  the  tube. 

In  using  the  instrument,  the  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  determined, 
is  introduced  at  a  known  temperature  into  the  muffle,  or  into  the  glass  tube  inside 
it.  The  substance  then  parts  with  its  heat  to  the  mercury  contained  in  the  globe  of 
the  calorimeter,  causing  it  to  expand,  and  the  expansion  read  off  on  the  tube  tt  is  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  mercury.  In  order,  however, 
to  compare  the  indications  of  this  instrument  with  those  of  the  water-calorimeter,  it  is 
needful  to  know  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  tube  tt  which  coiTespond  to  the  effect 
of  a  unit  of  heat,  or  gramme-degree.  For  this  purpose  Favre  and  Silbermann 
graduated  their  instrument  as  follows  : — A  few  scraps  of  platinum  wire,  and  4  or  5 
grammes  of  distilled  water,  are  placed  in  a  pipette  of  the  form  shown  in^^*.  532.  The 
p.  pipette  is  heated  over  a  spirit- 

^'  lamp  until  the  water  boils,  the 


flame  being  occasionally  passed 
along  the  point  a,  so  as  to  heat 
it  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation of  steam,  and  the  drop 
of  water  is  removed  from  tlie  end 
by  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  so 
that  the  steam  may  have  free 
issue  into  the  air  at  the  moment 
of  beginning  the  experiment. 


The  lamp  is  then  removed  for  an  instant  ;  the  ebullition  ceases,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  point  of  the  pipette  is  rapidly  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  con- 
tained in  the  muffle,  the  pipette  being  simultaneously  turned  round  through  180° 
about  the  axis  ab.  The  lamp  is  then  again  brought  near  the  pipette,  and  the  cork 
which  closes  the  upper  end  is  removed,  so  that  no  steam  may  follow  the  water  into  the 
muffle.  As  soon  as  the  mercury-column  in  tt  has  reached  the  extreme  point,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  taken  by  a  small  and  sensitive  thermometer;  and  the 
experiment  is  completed  by  weighing  the  glass  tube  with  the  water  contained  m  it. 

If  the  weight  of  water  be  P,  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  its  tem- 
peratm-e  fells  after  being  introduced  into  the  tube  of  the  muffle  be  T,  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  imparted  to  the  calorimeter  will  be  P  T.  If  tliis  quantity  of  lieat 
causes  the  mercury  to  advance  through  N  divisions  of  tho  tube  tt,  the  amount  of 
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expansion,  C,  expressed  in  the  same  divisions,  corresponding  to  oue  unit  of  heat 
will  be  jq- 

C    =  p^- 

Favre  and  Silbermann  found  that,  in  the  instrument  employed  by  them,  one  unit  of 
heat  caused  the  mercury  to  advance  in  tt  by  0'3  millimetre. 

In  determining  the  specific  heats  of  liquid  substances  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
they  are  introduced  into  the  tube  of  the  muffle  by  means  of  the  pipette  ah.  in  the 
manner  already  described  in  the  case  of  water,  the  weight  employed  being  determined 
after  the  experiment. 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heats  of  various  substances  consists  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  ice  which  can  be  melted  by  the  heat  given  otf  by  a  known 
weight  of  each  while  cooling  through  the  same  numljer  of  degrees.  A  known  weight 
of  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  heated  to  a  determinate  temperature,  as  100°, 
and  then  placed  in  a  cavity  scooped  out  of  a  block  of  melting  ice  and  covered  by  a 
second  slab  of  ice.  The  temperature  of  the  substance  is  thus  brought  down  to 
that  of  melting  ice,  and  a  quantity  of  ice  is  melted — that  is,  a  quantity  of  water 
is  formed — proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  substance  gives  out  in 
cooling  to  this  temperature. 

This  method,  however,  though  very  simple  both  in  principle  and  in  execution, 
cannot  be  made  to  give  very  acciu-ate  results ;  for  there  is  great  ditficulty  in  determin- 
ing with  exactness  the  quantity  of  water  formed,  and  a  small  error  committed  here 
will  introduce  a  large  error  into  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  tho 
body  in  cooling,  since  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  qmnitity  of  heat  needed  to 
convert  one  part  of  ice  into  water  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  79;|- 
parts  of  water  one  degree. 

A  thirdmethod,  called  the  method  of  cooling,  was  employed  by  Didongand  Petit. 
It  consists  in  determining  the  length  of  time  which  the  different  substances  to  bo 
examined  require  in  order  to  cool  in  a  vacuum  from  one  known  temj^eraturo  to  another, 
each  being  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  under  identical  circumstances. 

In  order  to  realise  the  necessary  conditions  for  determinations  of  this  kind,  the  sub- 
stances to  be  examined  are  all  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  filled  successively 
into  the  same  cylindrical  silver  vessel,  gilded  and  highly  polished  externally,  in  the  axis 
of  which  is  tho  bidb  of  the  thermometer  by  which  the  progress  of  the  cooling  is  to  be 
sliown.  The  silver  vessel,  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  is  susp^ended  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  brass  receiver,  coated  internally  with  lamp-black,  from  which  the 
air  can  be  completely  removed.  This  is  immersed  in  water  at  40°  C,  and  when  tho 
tliermometer  inside  the  apparatus  marks  35°,  it  is  transferred  to  melting  ice.  Tlie 
thermometer  is  now  watched  through  a  telescope,  and  the  instants  at  which  it  marks 
20°,  15°,  10°,  and  5°,  are  noted.  If  all  other  circumstances  were  the  same,  the  time 
during  which  each  substance  underwent  the  same  fall  of  temperature,  would  be  a  mea- 
sure of  the  amount  of  heat  given  oxit  in  undergoing  this  change — that  is,  of  tho  specific 
heat  of  the  substance  ;  but  Regnaidt,  who  submitted  this  method  to  very  careful  ex- 
amination (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  327),  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  results 
of  any  value  by  its  application  in  the  case  of  solid  bodies:  with  liquids,  for  which  the 
same  sources  of  error  do  not  occur  as  for  solids,  it  is  capable  of  giving  much  more  exact 
residts. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  exact  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and 
Tapom-s  are  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids.  An  extensive 
series  of  exp)eriments  on  this  subject  has  been  made  by  Eegnault  (M^m.  de  1'  Acad,  des 
Sciences,  xxvi.  41)  with  elaborate  care,  the  principle  of  his  method  being  to  observe  the 
alteration  of  the  temperature  of  water,  surrounding  a  spiral  tube,  caused  by  the  passage 
through  the  tube  of  a  known  quantity  of  gas  which  enters  and  issues  from  it  at  known 
temperatures.  A  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  these  rescai'ches  and  of  the 
methods  of  experimenting  woidd  occupy  too  much  space  to  admit  of  its  being  given 
here  ;  we  must  therefore  refer  for  details  to  tho  paper  already  quoted.  (A  figure  of 
the  apparatus  and  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  method  of  experimenting  are  also 
given  in  Daguin's  Traitc  de  Phi/siquc,  2nd  edit.  ii.  275-280.)  The  principal  results 
obtained  are  enumerated  below  (p.  35). 

In  the  following  Table  are  given  the  specific  heats  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  according  to  the  results  obtained  by  Eegnault  by  the  method  of 
mixtures.  When  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  element  has  been  determined  by  him 
several  times,  the  most  recent  result  is  given  in  the  Table.  The  third  column  gives  the 
temperatures  between  which  the  specific  heats  given  in  the  second  column  were  observed ; 
the  numbers  contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  will  be  referred  to  presently. 
The  specific  heats  of  the  gaseous  elements  are  not  included  in  this  table,  but  will  );e 
found  in  a  subsequent  one,  together  with  the  specific  heats  of  some  other  gases  (seep.  35). 
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Table  of  Specific  Heats  of  the  Elements. 


Nail  e. 


Specific 
heat. 


Lithium 
Sodium 
Magnesium 
Aluminium  (sp.lieat  corrected 
for  2  p.  c.  iron  impurity) 

{liquid 
solid 
amorphous 
Sulphur  (recently  melted) 
Sulphur  (native)  . 
Potassium  . 
Manganese  (containing 

trace  of  silicon)  .  \ 
Iron  ..... 

["specimen  1.(1840) 
Nickel  \  „  11.(1859) 
(  „  111.(1859) 
C  specimen  1.(1840) 
Cokilt „  11.(1859) 
i      „  111.(1859) 

Copper 
Zinc 
Ai'senic 

Selenium 


( metallic 
vitreous 


II. 


(solid  . 
hquid  . 

Molybdenum  (impure)  . 
Rhodium  jspe^™-^"  I- 

Palladium 
Silver  . 
Cadmium  (containing  1  per) 
cent,  impm'ity)  .       .  ) 

Tin  

Uranium  (impure) 
Antimony     .       .       .  . 
Iodine  ..... 
Tellurium  .... 
Tungsten  .... 

Gold  

L'idium  .... 
Platinum  .... 
Osmium  .... 
(solid 

^''"""y  \\\qnid  .  .  . 
Thallium  5 

Lead  ..... 
Bismuth  .... 


Boron  \S^^1P^^.^  ■  ■ 
I  crystallised 

t  wc  od  charcoal 

Carbon  \  graphite 

(diamond 


Silicon 


5  cry.stallised 
I  fused  . 


0-94080 
•29340 
•24990 

•21430 

•21200 
•18870 
•17400 
•17000 
•20259 
•17760 
•16956 

•12170 

•11380 
•10863 
•10752 
•11080 
•10696 
•10620 
•10730 
•09515 
•09555 
•08140 
•07616 
•07446 
■10310 
•07468 
•08432 
•11294 
•11094 
•10513 
-07218 
•05627 
•06803 
•06928 
•05701 

•05669 

■06623 
■06190 
•05077 
•05412 
•04737 
•03342 
•03244 
•03259 
•03243 
•03113 
•03192 
•03332 
■03250 
•03366 
03140 
•03066 
•03084 


•23520 
•25000 
•24160 
•20083 
•14687 
•17740 
•17500 


Temperature. 


100°  to 

6  „ 
98  „ 

97  „ 

100  „ 

30  „ 

10  „ 

98  „ 

98  „ 

99  „ 
0  „ 

97  „ 

98  „ 

99  „ 
97  „ 

97  „ 
99  „ 

98  „ 

97  „ 

98  „ 

99  „ 
98  ., 

97  „ 

7  „ 
82  „ 

8  „ 
-20  „ 

68  „ 

48  „ 

10  „ 

98  ., 
98  „ 

.97  „ 

98  „ 

99  „ 

98  „ 

99  „ 
98  „ 

97  „ 

98  „ 
98  „ 
98  „ 

98  „ 

99  „ 
99  ., 
98  „ 

-40  „  ■ 

98  „ 

100  „ 

98  „ 

10  „  . 

98  „ 


99 
100 
98 
98 
98 
99 
100 


27° 
-32 
23 

14 

60 
-10 
-78 
15 
14 
14 
-78 

14 

17 

13 

17 

12 

12 

10 
8 

15 

14 

13 

21 
-18 

19 
-24 
-78 

13 

10 
-  6 

12 

20 

11 

14 

13 

16 

12 
10 
12 
9 
18 
12 
12 
17 
12 
19 
-78 
12 

17 

15 
-78 
13 


Atomic 
weight. 


17 
11 

8 
12 

9 
12 

0:7 


7(=Li) 
23  (  =  Na) 
24(=Mg^) 

27-5  (  =  AP) 

31  (=P) 

[  32  (  =  S) 
39  {  =  K) 
56(=Mn') 
66  (  =  Fe-) 

58-7  (  =  Ni2) 

68-7  (  =  Co=) 

63-5  (  =  Cu=) 
66  (=Zn2) 
76  (=As) 

79  (=Se) 

80  (»Br) 


96  (  = 

Mo'^) 

104-4  (  =  Eh=) 

106  ( 

108  ( 

=  Pd2) 
=Ag) 

112  ( 

==Cd=) 

118  (=Sn) 
120  (  =  U-) 
122  (=Sb) 

127  (  =  1) 

128  (  =Te) 
184  (=W2) 
196  (=Au) 
198  (  =  Ir2) 
198  (-Pt^) 
199-2  (  =  0s2) 

200  ( 

=  Hg') 

204  ( 

=Th) 

207  ( 

=  Pb^) 

210  ( 

=  Bi) 

11  (  = 

12  (  = 

C) 

28  (  = 

Si) 

i'roduct 
of  sp.  ht. 
<  at.wt 


6-59 
6-75 
6-00 

5-  89 

/6-67 
J  5-85 
1  5-39 
(5-27 
J  6-48 
I  6-68 

6-  61 

6-69 

6-37 
f6-37 
\  6-31 
(6-50 
6-28 
J  6-23 
(6-30 
6-04 
6-21 
6-11 
1-6-02 
I  5-88 
1  8-15 
(5-90 
6-75 


6 

93 

■77 

07 

6 

28 

6 

16 

6 

35 

6 

63 

7 

43 

6 

19 

6 

87 

6 

06 

6 

15 

6 

36 

6 

45 

6 

42 

6 

20 

38 

!^ 

66 

63 

n 

84 

50 

n 

35 

6 

48 

59 

]l 

75 

90 

il 

41 

76 

97 

It 

90 
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The  following;  short  table  gives  the  specific  heats  of  a  few  substances  which  reqiiire 
CO  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  results  of  the  experiments  from  which  the 
numbers  in  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  tables  are  deduced: — 


Name  of  Substance. 

Brass 
Glass 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Water 


Specific  heat. 

0-09391 
0-19768 

0-  4'2593 

1-  00800 


Temperatures  between  which 
the  specific  lieat  was  ohservcd. 

98°  and  12'^ 
99     „  U 
98    „  1.5 
98     „  13 


Numerous  determinations  have  been  made  by  Eegnault  of  the  specific  heats  of  inor- 
ganic compounds.  A  selection  from  his  results,  sufficient  to  show  their  general  nature, 
is  given  in  the  next  table.  The  temperatures  between  which  the  determinations  were 
made  are  not  given  in  the  table,  but  were  in  all  cases  a  temperature  approaching 
100"^  C,  and  a  temperatm-e  near  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  substances 
■which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  capable  of  being  chemically  acted  on  by  it  in  any  way, 
the  calorimeter  was  filled  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  different  substances  enumerated 
in  the  table  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  chemical  composition. 


Table  of  Specific  Heats  of  Inorganic  Compounds. 


Name  of  Substance. 

Formula. 

Specific  heaf. 

Molecular 
weight. 

Product  of 
sp.  heat 
X  mol . 
weight . 

A         Til  \  TAATTP  IVTnT  TPTTT  PS 

1.  Oxides  ..... 

MO 

Protoxide  of  lead  (fused)  . 

PpbO 

0-0.5089 

223 

11  ■So 

Oxide  of  mercury 

HhgO 

-0,5179 

216 

1M9 

Protoxide  of  manganese  . 

MmnO 

-15701 

71 

1115 

Oxide  of  copper 

CcuO 

-14201 

79^5 

1119 

Oxide  of  nickel  (calcined) 

NniO 

•15885 

74-7 

1V87 

Magnesia.  .... 

MmgO 

■24394 

40 

9-76 

Oxide  of  zinc  .... 

ZznO 

-12480 

81 

1011 

2.  Sulphides  .... 

MS 

Protosulphida  of  iron 

FfeS 

•13570 

88 

11^94 

Sulphide  of  nickel  . 

NniS 

■12813 

90^7 

ir62 

col^alt    .  . 

CcoS 

•12512 

907 

11-36 

,,  zinc 

ZznS 

•12303 

97 

11-93 

lead 

PpbS 

•05086 

239 

12-15 

,,          mercury . 

HhgS 

■05117 

232 

11-87 

Stannous  sulphide 

SnS 

•08375 

150 

12^56 

3.  Chlorides  .... 

MCI 

Cliloride  of  lithium  . 

LiCl 

•28213 

42-5 

11-99 

sodium  . 

NaCl 

•21401 

58-5 

12-52 

„  potassium 

KGl 

•17295 

745 

12-88 

„  silver 

AgCl 

•09109 

143^5 

1307 

Mercurous  chloride 

HhgCl 

•05205 

235-5 

12-26 

Cuprous  „ 

CcuCi 

•13827 

990 

13-69 

4.  Bromides  .... 

MBr 

Bromide  of  potassium 

KBr 

•11322 

119 

13-47 

„  silver 

AgBr 

•07391 

188 

13-90 

sodium  . 

NaBr 

•13842 

103 

14-26 

5.  Iodides  ..... 

MI 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

KI 

•08191 

160 

13-60 

Iodide  of  sodium 

Nal 

•086S4 

150 

13-03 

Mercurous  iodide 

Hhgl 

■03949 

327 

12-91 

Iodide  of  silver 

Agl 

■06159 

235 

14-47 

Cuproiis  iodide 

Ccul 

■06869 

190^5 

13-09 

B.— TniATOMic  Molecui.es. 

1.  Oxides  ..... 

MO' 

Stannic  oxide  .... 

SnO- 

■0932(3 

150 

1399 
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Table  o  f  Specific  Heats  of  Inorganic  Coinpounds — continued. 


Name  of  Substance. 


TniATomc  Molecules  continued — 
Titanic  anhydride  (artificial) 

„        „  (rutile) 
S'lieic  anhj'dride 
Intermediate  oxide  of  antimony 

2.  Sulphides 
Iron  pyrites 
Stannic  sulphide 
Disulpliide  of  molybdenum 

3.  Chlorides 
Chloride  of  barium  . 

,,  strontium 
,,  calcium  . 

,,  magnesium 
,,  mercury 
,,  zinc 
lead 

„  manganese 
Stannous  chloride 

4.  Iodides  .... 
Iodide  of  lead  . 

,,       mercury  . 

C.  — Tethatomic  Molecules. 

1.  Oxides  .... 
Tungstic  anhydride  . 
Molybdic  anhydride  . 

2.  Chlorides 
Chloride  of  arsenic  . 
Trichloride  of  phosphorus 

D.  — Pentatomic  Molecules. 

1.  Simple  oxides 

.,     ■      <  corundum 
Alumina  <       ,  • 

^sapphire  . 

Specular  iron  . 

Arsenious  anhydride 

Oxide  of  chromium  . 

„  bismuth 

„       antimony  . 

2.  Mixed  oxides  . 
(I.  Nitrates. 

Nitrate  of  potassium 
,,  sodium 
„  silver 
Ij.  Carbonates. 

/  Iceland  spar 


Carbonate 
of  calcium 


I  Arragonite 
■I  saccliaroid  marble 


'white  chalk 
Carbonate  of  barium 
„  strontium 
„  iron 
.  Sulphides 
Sulphide  of  antimony 

,,  bismuth 
.  Chlorides 
Stannic  chloride 
Chloride  of  titanium 


grey 


TiO- 

SiO'^ 
SbO^ 
MS- 
FfeS= 
SnS'^ 
MmoS== 

BbaCP 
SsrCl- 
CcaCP 
MmgCl^ 
HhgCP 
ZznCP 
PpbCP 
MmnCl 
SnCr- 
MI- 
Ppbl^ 
Hhgl'^ 


MO' 
WwoO' 
MmoO' 
MCP 
As  CP 
PGP 


M-O'' 

AlFO' 

Ffe-0^ 
As'O' 
Ccr^O' 
Bi^O' 
Sb=0^ 
MNO^ 

NKO^ 
NNaO» 
NAgO' 


CCcaO^ 


CBbaO' 
CSsrO^ 
CFfeO' 
M'^S' 
Sb-'S' 
Bi-S'^ 
MCI* 
SnCP 
TiCl' 


Specific  heat. 


17164 
17032 
19132 
09535 

13009 
11932 
12334 

08957 
11990 
16420 
19460 
06889 
13618 
06641 
14255 
10161 

04207 
04197 


•07083 
•13240 

•17604 
•20922 


•19762 
•21732 
•16095 
•12786 
•17960 
•06053 
•09009 


•23875 
•27821 
•14352 


Molecular 
weight. 


■08403 
•06002 

•14759 
•19145 


82 

60 
154 

120 
182 
160 

208 
168-6 
111 
95 
271 
136 
278 
126 
189 

461 
454 


232 
144 

181-5 
137-5 


103 

160 
198 
153 
468 
292 


101 

85 
170 


100 


197 

147-6 

116 

340 
516 

260 
192 


Product  of 
sp.  heat 
X  mol. 
weight. 


\  14-07 
i  13-97 
11-48 

14-  70 

15-  61 
21-72 
19-73 

18-  63 

19-  02 
18-23 
18-49 
18-67 
18-52 

18-  46 
17-96 
1920 

19-  65 
19-07 


18-  52 

19-  07 

l-f.5 
28-77 


I  20-35 
■  22-38 

26-  71 
23-01 

27-  47 

28-  33 
26-31 


24-11 

23-  65 

24-  39 

,20-86 
20-85 
'21-58 

20-  99 
121-48 

21-  74 

21-  38 

22-  44 

23-  57 
30  97 

38-37 
36-76 
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Table  of  Specific  Heats  of  Inorganic  Co7npoti/ads — continued. 


Name  of  Substance. 

Formula. 

Specific  heat. 

]\iolccular 
Wtight. 

Product  of 
sp.  heat 
X  mol. 
weight. 

E. — Hexatomic  Molecules. 

1.  Sulphates 

Sulphate  of  barium  . 

SBbaO' 

0-11285 

233 

26'2S 

,,  strontium 

SSsrO' 

•14279 

183  6 

2  6-3  6 

„       calcium . 

SCcaO' 

•19G56 

136 

2G-73 

,,  lead 

SPpbO" 

■08723 

303 

26-43 

•901 

26-59 

2.  Carbonates 

Carbonate  of  potassiinn  . 

CK--03 

•21623 

138 

29-84 

sodium  . 

•27275 

106 

28-91 

F. — Heptatomtc  Moleccxes. 

1.  Sulphates  .... 

Sulpibate  of  potassium 

SK-O' 

•19010 

171 

33  08 

„       sodium  . 

SNa-0* 

•23115 

142 

32-82 

For  a  numerous  series  of  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  isomorpbous 
sulphates  of  the  magnesian  gi'oup,  see  Pape  (Pop-g.  Aim.  cxx.  337). 

With  regard  to  alloys  of  two  or  more  metals,  Eegnault  found  tliat,  at  temperatures 
considerably  removed  from  theii-  melting  points,  their  specific  beats  arc  the  means  uf 
the  specific  beats  of  their  components.  In  the  following  taljle,  the  values  given  in 
the  column  beaded  "Calculated  Specific  Heats''  are  obtained  by  multiplying  tlia 
specific  beat  of  each  constituent  into  the  percentage  amount  of  it  contained  in  the 
alloy,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  all  these  products  for  each  alloy  by  100  ;  these  values, 
therefore,  -would  exactly  represent  the  specific  heats  of  the  respective  alloys  if  tlic 
above  i-ule  were  rigorously  true  ;  the  correspondence  bet-n-een  them  and  the  results  of 
du-ect  observation  is  suificient  to  show  that  the  ride  is,  at  least,  a  close  approximation 
to  the  truth. 


Specific  Heat  of  Alloys. 


Composition  of  Alloy. 

Ol'servptl  specific 
licat. 

Calculated  specific 
heat. 

1  at.  lead  +  1  at.  tin  . 

0-04073 

0-04039 

1       ,,      +2  at.  tin  . 

•04506 

•04461 

1       ,,      +1  at.  antimony 

•03880 

•03883 

1  at.  bismuth  +  1  at.  tin 

•04000 

•03987 

1         „         +2  at.  tin  . 

•04504 

•04415 

1         „         +2  at.  tin  +  1  at. 

antimony . 

•04621 

•04561 

1         „         +2  at.  tin  +  1  at. 

antimony 

+  2  at.  zinc 

•05657 

•05179 

In  the  case  of  alloys  which,  at  tlie  temperature  of  observation,  were  approacliing 
tbeir  melting  points,  the  observed  specific  heat  was  always  considerably  higher  than 
that  calculated  as  above. 

The  specific  heats  of  a  few  liquids  are  included  in  the  tables  abeady  given  (];ip.  30 
and  32) :  we  append  here  the  results  obtained  by  Person  (Ann.  Cb.  I'hys.  [3]  xxi. 
333;  xxiv..  136),  H.  Kopp  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv.  98)  and  Favre  and  Siibermann 
(Comptes  rend,  xxiii.  524 ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  464-470)  for  some 
additional  Hquids,  simple  and  compound.  Favre  and  Silbermann's  experiments  were 
made  by  cooling  the  liquids  in  the  mereiu-ial  calorimeter  (p.  28),  from  tlicir  respective 
boiling  points  to  temperatures  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sm-roundiug  atmospliere. 
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Specific  Heats  of  Liquids. 


Liquids. 

Temperature. 

Specific  lioat. 

Observers. 

T  1 

Ijead  ..... 

350°  to  450° 

0'0402 

Person 

Sulphur  .... 

120 

„  150 

"234 

Bismuth  .... 

280 

,,  380 

•0363 

Tin  

250 

',  350 

•0637 

j> 

CrystaUisea  cmoride  oi  cal- 

cium .... 

33 

„  80 

•555 

)) 

Nitrate  of  sodium 

320 

„  430 

•413 

" 

Nitrate  of  potassium  . 

350 

„  435 

•3319 

Mercury  .... 

44 

„  24 

•0332 

Kopp 

Iodine  .... 

•10822 

F.  S. 

Bi'omine 

45 

,  11 

•107 

Andrews 

Sulphuric  acid 

46 

„  21 

•343 

Kopp 

Wood-spirit 

43 

„  23 

•645 

F."S. 

•6713 

Alcohol  .... 

43 

„  23 

•015 

•6438 

Kopp 
F.  S. 

Fusel-oil  .... 

44 

„  26 

•564 
•5873 

Kopp 
F.  S. 

Ethal  

•5059 

ii 

Ether  

•50342 

Kopp 
" 

Formic  acid 

45 

24 

•536 

Acetic  acid 

45 

„  24 

•509 

Butyric  acid 

45 

>,  21 

•503 

Formate  of  ethyl . 

39 

20 

•513 

Acetate  of  methyl 

41 

\  21 

•507 

Acetate  of  ethyl  . 

45 

„  21 

'496 

•48344 

F."s. 

Butyrate  of  methyl 

45 

,  21 

•487 
•49176 

Kopp 
F.  S. 

Valerate  of  methyl 

45 

.  21 

•491 

Kopp 

Acetone  .... 

41 

,  20 

•530 

Benzene  .... 

46 

,  19 

•450 

Oil  of  mustard 

48 

,  28 

•432 

F."s. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

•46727 

The  specific  heat  of  water  at  different  temperatures  has  been  determined  by 
Eegnault  (Mem.  Acad.  Sciences,  xsi.  729)  from  whose  experiments  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  expressed  in  heat-units  which  one  gramme  of  water  loses  in  cooling 
down  from  t°  to  0°  0.  is  given  by  the  formula, — 


Q  =  i!  -I-  0^00002     -I-  0^0000003 

and  the  specific  heat  0  at  the  temperature  t°,  that  is  to  saj^,  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  from  t°  to  (t  +  1)°,  is  : 

0  =  1-1-  0^00004  i  +  0^0000009  t": 

From  this  formula,  the  following  numbers  are  obtained : 


Specific  Heat  of  Water. 


t. 

Q. 

c. 

t. 

Q. 

C. 

0° 

0-000 

1-0000 

150° 

161-462 

1-0262 

50 

50-087 

1-0042 

200 

203-200 

1-0440 

100 

100-500 

1-0130 

230 

234-708 

0-0568 

The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  liquid  water.  According 
to  Eegnault's  experiments,  it  is  0-474  between  —78°  and  0°  C,  and  0-504  between 
—  20°  and  0°,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Person  and  of  Desains. 

It  results  from  Eegnault's  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours, 
made  in  the  manner  abeady  mentioned  (p.  29),  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  given 
weight  of  a  gas  which  obeys  Boyle's  law  (Gases,  ii.  820)  does  not  alter  with  variations 
either  of  temperature  or  of  pressure.    This  was  found  to  be  true  of  atmospheric  air 
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between  the  temperatures  of  —20°  and  +  225°,  and  at  pressures  varying  from  1  to 
12  atmospheres.  Consequently  the  sp)eeific  heat  of  a  given  volume  of  air,  or  other 
non-condensable  gas,  varies  directly  as  its  density.  In  gases  which  do  not  follow 
Boyle's  law,  this  regularity  does  not  exist:  thus  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  anhydride 
is  found  to  increase  perceptibly  as  its  temperatiu'e  rises,  being  0'18427  between  —30° 
and  10°,  and  0-202-16  between  10°  and  100°,  and  0-21692  between  10°  and  210°,  as 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  lieats  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours 
examined  by  Regnault,  compared,  first,  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  taken  as 
unity,  secondly,  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  refei-red  as  before  to  its  own  weight 
of  water  as  unity.  The  latter  series  of  numbers  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers 
expressing  the  specific  heats  of  equal  weights  of  the  various  gases  or  vapours,  by  their 
respective  densities  referred  to  that  of  air  as  1. 


Table  of  Specific  Heats  of  Gases  and  Vapours.  (Eegnault.) 


Name. 


Simple  or 
mixed  gases 


Compound 
gases 


Vapours 


/  Air  . 

Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen  . 
Hydrogen  . 
Chlorine  . 
Bromine  . 
r  Nitrous  oxide  . 
Nitric  oxide 
Carbonic  oxide  . 
Carbonic  anhydi-ide 
Suljihurous  auhydrido 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Sulphydric  acid 
Ammonia 
Marsh-gas 
defiant  gas 
Water 

Sulphide  of  carbon 
Alcohol 
Ether 

Chloride  of  ethyl 
Bromide  of  ethyl 
Sulphide  of  ethyl 
Cyanide  of  ethyl 
Chloroform 
Chloride  of  ethylene 
Acetate  of  ethyl 
Acetone  . 
Benzene 

Oil  of  turpentine 
Trichloride  of  phosphorus 
Chloride  of  arsenic 
Chloride  of  silicon 
Stannic  chloride 
Chloride  of  titanium 


Specific  heats. 


Equal  woi'^lits 

Equal  volumes. 

0-2374 

0-2374 

•2175 

■2  105 

•243S 

-2370 

3'4090 

■2:i.)9 

"1210 

■29G2 

■0555 

■2991 

•2238 

■3 147 

•231.5 

■2406 

•2450 

■2370 

•2163 

■3307 

•1544 

■3414 

•1845 

■2333 

•2431 

■2857 

■5083 

•5929 

■3277 

•4040 

■4106 

•4805 

■2981 

•1570 

•4140 

■4534 

•7171 

•4810 

1-2290 

■2737 

-6096 

•1810 

•6777 

•4005 

l-256!< 

•4231 

-8105~- 

•1566 

■6565'f 

•2293 

•7911 

•4008 

1-2184 

•4 1 25 

•8341 

•3764 

1-0114 

•5061 

2-3776 

■1346 

•6386 

■1122 

•7013 

•1329 

•7788 

•0939 

•8639 

•1263 

•8634 

Note. — The  numbers  marked  thus  *  in  the  last  column  are  corrected  for  errors  of  calculation,  pointed 
out  by  Clausius.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  pp.  114, 115,  and  118,  119,  foot-notes.) 

Comparing  these  values  -with  those  given  for  some  of  the  same  substances  in  pre- 
vious tables,  it  appears  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  commonly  greater 
in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state,  and  always  less  in  the  gaseous,  than  in  the  liquid 
state. 

On  examining  the  numbers  above  given  for  the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  not  altogether  an  absolute  and  un- 
changeable property :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  c^ddont  that  this  property,  in  one 
and  the  same  substance,  is  capable  of  considerable  variation,  depending  («)  on  the 
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physical  structure  of  the  substauce,  (b)  on  its  temperature,  (c)  on  its  state  of  aggrega- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  -will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  specific  heats  of 
carbon,  silicon,  selenium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  alumina,  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  as 
given  in  the  foregoing  tables,  in  evidence  of  the  influence  of  diiFerences  of  physical 
condition  ;  to  the  sp)eeitic  heats  of  lead,  phosphorus,  water,  and  ice,  in  evidence  of  the 
eifect  of  differences  of  temperature  ;  and  to  those  of  bromine,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  bismuth, 
■water,  &c.,  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states,  in  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation. 

In  reference  to  the  connection  between  specific  heat  and  temperature,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  property  varies  to  a  greater  extent,  for  a  given  interval  of  tempe- 
rature, near  the  temperatures  at  which  changes  in  the  state  of  aggregation  occur, 
than  at  a  distance  from  those  temperatures.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  lead,  an  easily 
fusible  metal,  is  considerably  greater  between  10°  and  100°  C.  (=0-0314r)  than  it  is 
between  10°  and  —78°  C.  (  =  0-0306) ;  and  that  of  phosphorus,  a  stiU  more  fusible 
substance,  shows  even  a  greater  ditference  when  compared  between  10°  and  30° 
(specific  heat  =  0-1887)  and  between  -71°  and  10°  C.  (specific  heat  =  0-1740); 
while  the  specific  heat  of  platinum,  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  all  the  metals,  varies 
to  a  scarcely  perceptible  extent  at  temjjeratures  below  100°  C,  and  only  slowly  at 
temperatures  considerably  liigher.  The  mean  specific  heat  of  this  metal  between  0°  C. 
and  the  temperatures  enumerated  below,  was  in  fact  found  by  Pouillet  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  numbers  contained  in  the  second  line  of  the  following  table. 


Specific  Heat  of  Platinum. 


Interval  of  temperature|o°  and  100° 

0°  and  300o|oo  and  500^ 

0°  and  700° 

0°  and  1000° 

0°  and  1200° 

Mean  specific  heat 

0-0335 

0  03434 

0-03518 

0-03602 

0  03728 

0-03  08 

The  specific  heat  of  solid  bodies  therefore  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  up  to 
their  melting  points,  and  at  this  temperature  there  is  generally  a  further  sudden 
increase  of  specific  heat  of  a  considerable  amoimt. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  in  the  table  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements 
(p.  30),  the  elements  are  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  specific  heats,  beginning 
with  lithium  (specific  heat  =  0-941)  and  ending  (if  we  disregard  for  the  present  the 
three  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  which  are  placed  together  after  the  rest)  with 
bismuth  (specific  heat  0-031) ;  and  that  this  order  is  also  exactly  the  inverse  order  of  their 
atomic  weights,  as  given  in  the  fourth  column,  the  atomic  weight  of  lithium  (  =  7) 
being  less  than  that  of  any  other  element  included  in  the  table,  and  that  of  bismuth 
( =  210)  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  element.  In  fact,  not  only  do  those 
elements  whose  atomic  weight  is  lowest  possess,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  specific  heat, 
and  vice  versd,  but  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  (in  the  solid  state)  are,  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights,  when 
these  are  taken  as  having  the  values  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  table  ;  so  that 
the  product  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  into  their  atomic  weights  is  nearly  a 
constant  quantity;  as  shown  by  the  numbers  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table.  These 
numbers  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements,  or  the  relative 
quantities  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to,  or  removed  from,  atomic  proportions  of 
the  several  elements,  in  order  to  cause  in  them  equal  alterations  of  temperatui-e.  The 
table  shows  that  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  are  not  represented  by  an  absolutely 
constant  quantity ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  two  factors  (atomic  weight  and 
specific  heat)  of  which  they  are  made  up,  vary  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  30,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  are  comprised  between  comparatively  very  narrow  limits  :  for  (taking 
those  determinations  only  which  refer  to  comparable  conditions  of  the  several  elements, 
and  wliich  there  is  reason  to  believe  were  made  upon  nearly  pure  substances)  we  find 
that  they  are  nearly  all  included  between  5-9  (aluminium,  rhodium)  and  6-9  (iodine), 
the  greater  number  not  differing  much  from  6-5.  (The  high  atomic  heat  of  uranium, 
7'4,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  impurity  of  the  metal  operated  upon.)  The 
general  accordance  is  amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  general  law, 
although  the  individual  results  show  the  effect  of  some  one  or  more  distu.rbing  causes. 
And  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  true  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  under  considera- 
tion are  really  identical,  under  comparable  circumstances,  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  experimental  atomic  heats,  deduced  like  those  in  the  foregoing  table,  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  the  same  identity.  The  most  important  of  these  reasons  are :  the 
unavoidable  experimental  errors  attaching  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats ; 
the  imperfect  purity  of  some  of  the  elements  examined  ;  the  circumstance  that,  although 
most  of  the  determinations  were  made  at  nearly  the  same  absolute  temperatures — namely, 
between  a  temperatm-e  near  100°  and  that  of  the  atmospliere — the  different  elements 
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are  not,  in  regard  to  tlielr  specific  lieats,  under  comparalile  circumstances  at  these 
temperatures,  some  being  much  nearer  to  their  melting  point  than  others,  and  tliere- 
fore  having  in  general  relatively  higher  specific  lieats  (see  p.  36);  lastly,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  uncertainty  of  the  experimental  data  used  in  fixing  the  atomic  weights. 

The  relation  of  approximate  equality  among  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  exists, 
however,  only  when  their  atomic  weights  are  allowed  to  have  the  values  given  in  tlie 
table :  these  values  are  in  very  many  cases  the  doulile  of  those  which  are  given  in  the 
table  of  atomic  weights,  vol.  i.  pp.  46-t,  465,  and  are  employed  tlu-oughout  this  work. 
If  the  latter  scale  of  atomic  weights  be  adopted,  the  elements  would  have  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  those  whose  atomic  heat  is  approximately  6'5,  and  those  whose 
atomic  heat  is  approximately  3'2.  The  fact  that,  by  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  latter  class  of  elements,  their  atomic  heats  would  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
those  of  the  former  class,  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  in  faA-our  of  such  a  change  ;  and 
by  reference  to  the  articles  Atomic  Weights  (i.  468 — 473)  and  Cl.\.ssification  (i.  1008, 
1009,  foot-note)  it  wUl  be  seen  that  it  is  supported  by  many  other  considerations,  both 
chemical  and  physical.  In  any  ease  it  is  certuin  that  tlie  numbers  in  the  column 
headed  "  Atomic  Weights,"  in  the  table  on  p.  30,  represent  quantities  of  the  various 
elements  which  are  calorimetrically  comparable ;  and  it  is  therefore  convenient,  while 
considering  the  present  subject,  to  assume  these  numbers  as  really  representing  tliose 
weiglits  of  tlie  elements  which,  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  heat,  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  atoms.  Whether  the  chemical  atoms  of  the  elements  are  always  identical 
v/ith  the  calorimetric  atoms,  is  a  question  that  is  perhaps  still  open  to  discussion. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  atomic  heats  of 
boron,  carbon,  and  silicon  form  unquestionable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  can- 
not be  brought  into  harmony  with  it,  by  the  adoption  of  any  atomic  weights  to  whieli 
the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  lends  any  serious  support. 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  (pp.  31-33)  of  the  specific  heats  of  compound 
bodies,  show  that,  within  certain  classes  of  allied  compounds,  the  same  kind  of  relati(.in 
subsists  between  their  specific  heats  and  molecular  weights,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
between  the  specific  heats  and  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  Consequently,  the 
molecular  heats  of  the  substances  comprised  in  each  such  class,  or  the  products  of  their 
specific  heats  into  their  molecular  weights  (see  the  last  column  of  the  table),  are 
approximately  equal.  In  calculating  these  molecular  heats,  the  atomic  weights  of  tlic 
elements  are  taken  as  having  the  values  which  may  be  deduced  from  flieir  specifte 
heats;  those  values,  namely,  which  are  given  in  the  previous  table.  When  these 
atomic  weights  are  twice  as  great  as  those  commonly  adopted,  they  are  denoted  1)}'  the 
reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  of  the  ordinary  symbol:  thus.  All  =  Al'-,  I'f'e  =  Fe'-, 
Ppb  =  Pb-,  &c.  Adopting  these  atomic  weights,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
molecular  heat  of  solid  compoimd  bodies  increases  with  the  number  of  atoms  con- 
tained in  their  molecule.  For  instance,  the  molecular  heat  of  the  oxides  JVIO  enumerated 
in  the  table  averages  aliout  11  ;  that  of  the  oxides  M0-,  about  14  ;  that  of  the  oxides 
MO',  about  19;  that  of  the  oxides  M''0\  about  26-.5. 

An  extensive  series  of  determinations  of  the  specific  heats  of  solid  bodies  has 
been  made  by  H.  Kopp,  but  the  indi\4dual  results  have  not  yet  been  published ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  instead  of  discussing  any  further  the  relations  between  specific  heat 
and  chemical  composition  which  might  be  deduced  from  Eegnault's  experiments  already 
given,  reproduce  here  the  substance  of  the  remarks  wiiich  Kopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm, 
cxxvi.  362),  with  his  own  results  before  him,  makes  upon  this  subject. 

This  new  investigation  has  bi'ought  to  light  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
examples  of  solid  compounds  which,  having  an  analogous  atomic  constitution,  possess 
also  approximatively  the  same  molecular  heat.  Among  these,  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  case  in  which  an  analogy  of  constitution  is  ajiparent  only  when  tlie 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  admitted  to  have  the  values  assigned  to  them  in 
the  foregoing  tables,  and  where  the  formulae  previously  adopted  and  the  old  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  would  never  have  caused  any  such  relations  between  specific 
heat  and  molecular  weight  to  be  suspected.  Just  as  the  molecular  heats  of  carbonates 
and  silicates,  M"CO^  and  M"SiO',  and  of  nitrates  and  chlorates,  MNO^  and  MCIO^ 
are  approximately  equal,  so  also  are  the  molecular  lieats  of  the  permangiinates  and 
perehioratcs,  MMmnO^  and  MCIO^  and  of  the  sulphates  and  chromates,  M"SO  '  and 
M"CcrO*.  The  new  investigation,  however,  also  furnishes  some  additional  examples 
to  the  previously  known  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  thus  supplies  further  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  bodies  of  analogous  constitution  to  differ 
considerably  in  their  molecular  heats. 

The  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  appears  to  be  governed  only  by  its  empirical, 
and  not  by  its  rational  constitution.  Analogous  compounds,  in  one  of  which  a  complex 
group  occupies  the  place  of  an  elementary  atom,  were  found,  even  when  isomorphous, 
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to  liave  unequal  molecular  teats ;  thus  the  molecular  heats  of  the  ammonium-com- 
pounds are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  corresponding  potassium-compounds, 
and  those  of  the  cyanogen-compounds  exceed  those  of  the  chlorine-compounds. 

The  atomic  (or  molecular)  heat  of  any  body  which  is  contained  in  a  compound,  or 
may  be  assumed  as  one  of  its  constituents,  may  accordingly  be  ascertained  indirectly, 
by  deducting  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compound  that  of  v/hatever  other  con- 
stituents it  contains  in  addition  to  the  body  in  question.  For  instance,  if  we  deduct 
from  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compomid  of  the  form  ]VI"M"0^  (chromate  of  lead, 
tungstate  of  calcium,  &c.) — which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
compounds  of  the  form  M"0*  (stannic  oxide,  titanic  anhydride,  &c.) — the  molecular  heat 
of  the  base  M"0,  we  get  as  remainder  the  molecular  heat  of  the  anhydi'ous  acid  M"0^  ; 
and  the  same  remainder  is  obtained  by  deducting,  from  the  molecular  heat  of  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  K-Ccr^O',  that  of  the  neutral  chromate,  K-CcrO'.  Again  : 
the  molecular  heats  of  hydrated  compounds  admit  of  being  regarded  as  made  up  of 
the  molecular  heat  of  the  respective  anhydroiis  substances,  together  with  that  of  the 
water  contained  in  them  in  the  solid  form. 

Such  indirect  determinations  of  the  atomic  heat  of  a  substance  are  nevertheless 
somewhat  uncertain  :  not  only  because  it  occasionally  hajDpens  that  analogous  com- 
pounds, which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  would  possess  equal  molecidar  heats,  do 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  experimental  determinations  of  their  specific  heats,  show 
important  differences  in  their  molecular  heats ;  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  because 
the  total  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  determination  of  the  molecular  heat,  both  of  the 
original  comjpound  and  of  the  element  or  group  which  has  to  be  deducted  from  it,  is 
accumulated  upon  the  relatively  small  remainder.  But  when  such  inferential  deter- 
minations are  made  for  whole  series  of  corresponding  bodies,  and  not  merely  for 
individual  cases,  the  results  may  be  regarded  as  suiSeiently  trustworthy  to  render 
such  considerations  as  arise  from  them  worthy  of  notice. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inferred  specific  and  atomic  heats  of  cer- 
tain elements.  As  ah-eady  pointed  out,  nearly  all  the  elements,  when  examined  in  the  solid 
state,  are  found  to  have  approximately  the  same  atomic  heat — on  tlie  average,  about  6'4. 
It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  this — the  so-called  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit — 
holds  good  for  all  the  elements,  and  a  scale  of  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  is  con- 
sidered as  satisfactorily  establislied  if  the  products  of  these  atomic  weights  into  the 
specific  heats  are  nearly  equal.  In  the  case  of  some  elements,  however,  it  results, 
both  from  the  older  determinations  of  their  specific  heats  and  from  Kopp's  newer 
determinations,  that  this  rule  is  inapiplicable ;  for  example,  the  specific  heats  of 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  are  such,  that  the  products,  obtained  by  multijilying  them 
into  the  respective  atomic  weights — when  any  values  are  adopted  for  these  which  can 
possibly  be  deduced  from  chemical  considerations — are  always  decidedly  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  products  in  the  case  of  other  elements  whose  specific  heats  in  the 
solid  state  can  be  investigated. 

But  these  exceptional  or  accidental  results  acquire  additional  interest  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  molecidar  heats  of  compounds. 
Compounds  of  those  elements  which  obey  Dulong  and  Pctit's  law  exhibit  a  regularity 
in  their  molecular  heats  (A.  H.) :  such,  namely,  that  these  are  as  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  element,  as  there  are  elementary  atoms  contained  in  the  respective 
ji  H 

compounds  (that  is  to  say,        '  —  ^'^  nearly,  if  n  denotes  the  number  of  elementary 

atoms  in  one  molecule  of  each  compound).  This  regularity  appears,  not  only  in  alloys 
containing  atomic  proportions  of  different  metals,  but  also  in  the  metallic  chlorides, 
bromides,  andiodides  (see  table,  pp.  31,  32),  and  has  been  found  by  Kopp  to  extend  like- 
wise to  compounds  of  which  one  molecule  contains  as  many  as  seven,  or  even  nine, 
elementary  atoms  (such  as  ZznK-Cl^  and  PptK^CP).    It  is  less  distinctly  recognisable 

in  the  case  of  the  compounds  of  the  metals  with  sulphm'(    '^^     is  here  usually  less 

than  6),  and  no  longer  exists  for  the  metaUic  oxides,  which,  almost  without  exception, 
A  H 

give  for  the  quotient  a  number  decidedly  less  than  6,  and  smaller  in  proportion 

as  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  exceeds  that  of  the  atoms  of  metal.  For  water,  con- 
sidered of  course  in  the  solid  state,  this  quotient  is  only  about  3,  and  for  the  few 
organic  compounds  which  Kopp  has  examined  (such  as  tartaric  'acid  and  cane-sugar)  it 
is  still  less. 

The  fact  that  this  regularity  is  absent  in  so  many  compounds  admits  of  only  one 
explanation — namely,  that  they  contain  elements  which,  at  least  in  these  combinations, 
possess  a  different  atomic  heat  from  that  which  corresponds  to  Dulong  and  Petit's  law. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  specific,  and  therefore  the  atomic,  heat  of  an  ele- 
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ment  may  be  different  in  certain  compounds  from  what  it  is  in  the  free  state,  and  th£.t 
it  may  he  different  in  one  compound  from  what  it  is  in  another.  But,  aceonliiig  1o 
Kopp,  the  only  ground  for  such  an  assimiption  is  that  by  means  of  it  the  calculated 
molecular  heats  of  compound  bodies  can  Le  brought  into  closer  agreement  with  the 
results  of  experiment;  for,  as  he  remarks,  the  variatious  which  the  specific  heat  of  an 
element  must  be  supposed  capable  of  undergoing  when  it  enters  into  combination  (if 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law  be  taken  as  applicable  to  all  elements  in  the  free  state)  are 
much  greater  than  the  variations,  dependent  on  differences  of  physical  condition, 
which  have  ever  been  actually  observed  in  the  case  of  an  accurately  investigated 
element.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that,  in  many  compounds,  the  elementary  atoms 
of  which  they  are  composed  retain  the  atomic  heats  which  belong  to  them  in  the  free 
state ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  atomic  heats  wliich  can  be  indii-ectly  calculated  fur 
certain  elements,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  with  Dulong  and  Petit's  law, 
accord  very  closely  with  the  atomic  heats  which  result  from  the  direct  investigation  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  free  state.  Kop]5  accordingly  maintains  that — although  these 
last-mentioned  facts  render  the  calculation  of  the  molecular  heat,  and  thence  of  tlie 
specitie  heat,  of  compound  bodies  from  the  atomic  heats  of  the  elements  much  uiui'e 
difBcult,  and  although  they  make  the  agreement  between  the  results  of  calculation  and 
those  of  direct  observation  much  less  complete — every  element,  when  considered  in 
the  solid  state,  and  at  a  temperature  suiBeiently  removed  from  its  melting  jioiiit, 
possesses  one  essentially  invariable  specific  heat,  which  it  is  true  may  vary  somewhat 
with  differences  of  physical  condition — such  as  greater  or  less  density,  amorphous  or 
crystalline  structure,  t^c. — but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  some  of  his  determinations  of 
specific  heat  would  recpiire,  if  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  were  really  applicable  fo  all  I  ho 
elements ;  and  further,  that  the  specific  heat  of  each  element  in  the  free  state  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  possesses  in  its  compounds. 

By  deducting  from  the  molecular  heats  of  the  various  oxides  the  atomic  heats  of 
the  metals  contained  in  them,  or  by  deducting  from  the  molecular  heats  of  the  oxygen- 
salts  those  of  the  groups  which  are  therein  united  with  oxygen  (taking  away  from  the 
molecular  heat  of  KCIO'',  for  example,  that  of  KCl,  or  from  that  of  PpbSO^  the 
molecular  heat  of  PpbS),  a  remainder  is  obtained  in  every  case  which  gives  for  tlie 
atomic  heat  of  oxygen  a  number  less  than  6.  For  the  reasons  already  slated  (p.  SH), 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  do  not  agree  so  well  as  might  be  v,-ished;  nevertheless, 
Kopp  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  atomic  heat  of  oxygen  cannot  differ  greally 
from  4. 

When  the  molecular  heats  of  tlie  carlionates  M'CO^  and  M"CO^  are  compared  with 
the  molecular  heats  of  the  oxides  (M'^O^  (=  3M"0)  and  (M")-0',  Die  molecular 
heats  of  the  carbonates  are  foiuid  to  be  decidedly  smaller  (according  to  Eegnault's 
experiments,  as  given  in  the  table,  pp.  31-33,  the  molecular  heats  of  the  carbonates 
M-CO^  and  oxides  3IVI"0  are,  on  the  average,  about  29-4  and  32-8o  respectively  ;  those 
of  the  carbonates  IvI"CO'^  and  oxides  (]M")-0-',  about  21-7  and  25-5  respectively).  Sueh 
comparisons  show  that  the  atomic  heat  of  carbon  in  these  combinations  must  be 
assumed  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  directly  found  for  free  carbon 
in  the  form  of  diamond;  namely,  1-8.  Similar  comparisons  applied  to  other  elements 
lead  likewise  to  the  adoption  of  atomic  heats  which  are  much  smaller  than  what 
would  correspond  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit:  for  instance,  to  the  atomic  heat  2-3 
(nearly)  for  hydrogen  ;  for  boron,  to  a  number  lying  between  2  and  3  ;  for  silicon,  to 
4  (nearly) ;  and  for  fluorine,  also  to  a  number  which  appears  to  be  distinctly  less 
than  6-4. 

The  specific  and  molecular  heats  of  compound  bodies  calculated  with  the  atomic 
heats  thus  arrived  at  for  the  elements,  show,  in  veiy  many  cases,  a  very  satisfactory 
degree  of  agreement  with  those  deduced  from  direct  experiment;  in  many  other  cases, 
however,  they  show  important  discrepancies.  But  equal  discrepancies  may  like^vise 
bo  observed  among  the  molecular  heats  of  analogous  compounds,  such  even  as  contain 
elements  as  corresponding  constituents  which,  when  ex.amined  in  the  free  state,  gave 
nearly  eqiial  atomic  heats.  Eegnault  not  unfrequently  found  this  difference  amount  to 
one-tenth  of  the  molecular  heats  in  question  ;  occasionally  it  was  still  greater. 

Kopp  considers  that  the  results  of  his  investigation  confirm  and  widen  the  conclu- 
sion, already  adopted  by  some  philosophers,  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  does  not  hold 
good  for  all  the  so-called  elements  in  the  solid  state.  For  a  particular  group)  of  elements 
it  is  undoulitedly  true  ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  universal  law,  and  if  there  are  some  elements 
to  which  it  certainly  docs  not  apply,  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  with  regard  to 
individual  elements,  whether  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  agi'eeing  with  or  as  de- 
parting from  it.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  ease  with  sulphur,  for  which  Kopp's 
determinations,  made  between  47°  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  give  the 
atomic  heat  6%  nearly,  which  likewise  agrees  with  tljo  atomic  heat  of  sulphur  as 
indirectly  deduced  from  the  moleeu.Iar  heats  of  the  metallic  sulphides. 
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In  general,  tlie  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  increases  witli  its  degree  of  complexity, 
or  with  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  contained  in  one  molecule,  and  this  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  as  contain  only  elements  which  follow  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law.  Kopp  points  out  that  if  the  application  of  this  rule  be  extended  to  the  elements 
themselves,  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  nearly  the  same  atomic  heat 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that,  whether  they  be  absolutely  simple  substances  or 
no,  they  are  at  least  bodies  of  a  comparable  degree  of  comijlexity ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  atomic  heats  of  some  elements  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  of 
a  lower  degree  of  complexity,  or  approach  more  nearly  to  truly  simple  bodies,  than  the 
rest.  It  would  thus  appear  to  be  possible  for  a  substance  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
compound,  to  have  the  same  atomic  heat  as  a  so-called  element :  for  instance,  a  per- 
oxide, XO,  containing  an  element  whose  atomic  heat  was  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen, 
namely,  about  2'3,  would  have  a  molecular  heat  of  about  2'3  h-  4  =  6'3,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  that  of  chlorine,  iodine,  or  the  metals. 

With  regard  to  the  apparent  improbability  of  two  so-called  elements,  which  are 
capable  of  mirtually  replacing  each  other  in  compounds,  like  hydrogen  and  the  metals — 
or  which  even  appear  as  corresponding  constituents  of  isomorphous  substances,  like 
silicon  and  tin — having  unequal  atomic  heats,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  in  reality  any  more  surpi'ising  or  improbable  than  that  an  undecomposible  substance 
and  one  known  to  be  compound,  such,  for  example,  as  hydrogen  and  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  or  potassium  and  ammonium,  should  replace  each  other  in  compoimd  bodies 
without  causing  any  alteration  in  their  chemical  characters,  or  should  even  be  capable 
of  appearing  as  corresjjonding  constituents  of  isomorphous  substances. 

It  still  remains  to  consider,  rather  more  particularly  than  has  been  done  thus  far, 
what  it  is  that  is  measured  under  the  name  of  the  specific  heat  of  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  substances,  by  the  methods  above  described. 

In  all  these  methods  of  measurement,  the  heat  imparted  to  the  various  bodies  does 
something  more  than  merely  raise  their  temperature :  it  causes  at  the  same  time,  as 
will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  an  expansion  or  increase  of  their  built ;  and  when  the 
bodies  are  again  cooled,  they  contract,  or  diminish  in  bulk,  to  an  equal  amount. 
Hence  the  specific  heats,  measiu'ed  as  above,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  relative 
quantities  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  various  substances  to  the 
same  extent,  but  the  quantities  requu-ed  to  do  this,  caul  at  the  same  time  to  cause  a 
greater  or  less  increase  of  bulk.  It  is  therefore  a  question  for  further  investigation, 
what  proportion  of  the  total  specific  heat  of  a  substance  goes  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture, and  what  proportion  to  cause  it  to  expand,  or  possibly  to  modify  it  in  other 
ways. 

The  expansion  which  accompanies  a  given  rise  of  temperature  is  inconsiderable  in 
the  case  of  sohds  and  liquids,  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  in  gases ;  but  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  specific  heat  of  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous  substances  respectively,  which  is  expended  in  causing  expansion,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  expansion  actually  produced  in  each  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  no  data  exist  which  make  it  possible  to  form  a  very  definite 
estimate  of  the  ratio  of  the  real  specific  heat  to  the  total  apparmt  specific  heat  of 
solids  or  liquids  (see,  however,  p.  44),  it  is  certain  that  they  oppose  a  much  greater 
resistance  to  any  force  tending  to  alter  their  bulk  than  gases  do,  and  hence  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  expansion  which  they  undergo  may  require  the  expenditure 
of  as  much  or  more  heat  than  the  relatively  great  expansion  which  takes  place  in 
gases :  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats, 
in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid  su.bstances,  is  a  magnitude  of  a  different  order  from 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  gases. 

The  ratio  of  the  apparent  to  the  real  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  is  the  ratio  of  its 
sjJecific  heat  under  constant  pressure  (when,  therefore,  it  expands  as  the  temperature 
rises)  to  its  specific  heat  when  kept  at  a  constant  volume.  It  is,  of  com'se,  the  specific 
heat  under  constant  pressure  which  is  determined  bj'  the  method  already  described 
(p.  29),  and  which  is  given  for  several  gases  in  one  of  the  preceding  tables  (p.  35). 
That  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  kept  at  a  constant  volume  is  less  than  its  specific  heat 
under  a  constant  pressure,  is  obvious  from  the  following  considerations.  Suppose  a 
quantity  of  gas  to  have  had  its  temperature  raised  t°,  while  the  pressure  to  which  it 
was  exposed  remained  constant :  the  increase  of  temperature  will  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  of  volume.  Now,  suppose  the  gas  to  be  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  bulk  :  the  result  of  this  compression  will  be 
to  raise  its  temperature  t'°  more.  The  gas  will  now  be  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  same  quantity  of  heat  had  been  imparted  to  it  without  its 
being  allowed  to  expand :  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  that  is 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  t°,  while  the  pressure 
remains  constant,  will  suffice  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  t  +  if' degrees  if  it 
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is  kept  at  a  constant  volume.  The  sjDecific  heat,  c ,  corrospondiug  to  a  constant 
pressure,  is  therefore  to  the  specific  heat,  c,  corresponding  to  a  constant  volume,  as 
t  +  t'  to  t.  One  gramme  of  air  has  its  temperature  raised  1°  C.  when  there  is 
impai'ted  to  it  O'237'l  of  a  unit  (gramme-degree)  of  heat,  and  it  expands  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  pressure  remains  vinaltered,  by  of  its  bulk  atO°C.  Accordingly,  if  the 
elevation  of  temperature  consequent  on  compressing  a  gas  by  of  its  bidk  at  0°  bo 
a°,  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio 

1  +  a  c  J 

1  c 

is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  to  that  at  constant  volume. 
Clement  and  Desormes  found  by  direct  experiments  upon  air  the  value  0'34°  for  a,  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  unavoidable  loss  of  heat  attending  such  experiments  must  cause 
the  result  to  be  too  low. 

A  less  direct,  but  far  more  aeciirate  means  of  determining  the  ratio  Jc  =  ~, 

not  only  for  air  but  for  several  other  gases  also,  is  afibrdod  by  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound.  The  velocity  with  which  a  wave-motion,  such  as  that  whicli 
constitutes  sound,  is  propagated  through  a  homogeneous  medium  whose  elasticity  is 
the  same  in  all  dii'ections,  depends  only  upon  the  elasticity,  e  (see  ii.  370),  and  the 
density,  cl,  of  the  medium,  according  to  the  equation 


d  ■ 

This  expression,  applied  to  the  movement  of  a  sound-wave  through  the  aii',  becomes 


where  g  denotes  the  accelerating  force  of  gi-avity  (=  9'808  metres  =  32-18  feet); 

760  mm.  =  29-92  inches ;  (t  the  weight  of  1  cub.  cent,  of  mercury  at  0°  =  1 3-596  grm. ; 
s  the  weight  of  1  cub.  cent,  of  au-  at  0^  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  mercury 
=  0-001293  grm.  ;  i!  the  temperatui-e  of  the  air,  a  its  coefficicut  of  expansion  under 

constant  pressure  ( =  0-00367),  and  Jc  the  required  ratio     .      Now  the  velocity  of 

sound  in  air  at  0°  has  been  experimentally  found  to  be  =  333  metres,  or  1092-6  feet 
per  second  ;  hence  the  above  eqiiation  gives 


333  =      /  9-808  X  0-76  x  13-596  , 
V  0-001293  ' 

or     =  1-414. 

The  physical  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  magnitude  7c  in  the  formula  for  the 
velocity  of  sound,  is  that  that  velocity,  being  dependent  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  air, 
varies  with  every  variation  of  the  elasticity,  and  that  the  alternate  heatings  and 
coolings,  caaised  respectively  by  the  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions  which 
constitute  the  waves  of  sound,  are  equivalent,  in  their  eifect  upon  the  velocity  of 
transmission  of  the  waves,  to  an  increase  in  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  proportion 
of  1:  ^-  =  1:  1-413. 

In  tlio  above  formula  the  magnitudes  g,  H,  a  t,  and  a  are  all  independent  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  gas  (at  least  in  the  case  of  perfect  gases ;  for  imperfect  gases 
the  value  of  a  varies  slightly),  hence  if  v  and  v  represent  the  velocities  with  which 
sound  traverses  two  different  gases,  s  and  s  their  densities,  and  k  and  k'  the  ratios 
of  the  two  specific  heats  of  each,  we  have 


V :  V  = 


so  that  the  ratio  7c'  for  any  gas  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  air,  provided  the  density 
of  the  gas  and  tlie  velocity  with  which  it  is  traversed  by  sound  are  known. 

Hence  the  investigation  of  this  ratio  is  reduced  to' that  of  the  real  velocities  of 
sound  in  diiFerent  elastic  fluids.  For  any  other  gas  than  atmospheric  air,  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  measuring  directly  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  sonorous  wave  ;  recourse 
must  obviously  be  had  to  indirect  means.  The  theory  of  wind  instruments  suggested 
a  mode,  which  was  first  indicated  and  put  in  practice  by  Cliladni  and  Jacquin.  This 
method  consists  in  making  the  same  piipe,  with  a  flute  ciiihoKchure,  soimd  successively 
■svith  ail  the  clastic  fluids,  supposed  at  the  san.e  temperature,  and  in  determining  the 
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pitch  of  tone  given  by  each  gas.  Admitting  that  the  fluid  cohimn  contained  in  the 
instrument  experiences  the  same  mode  of  subdivision  in  every  case — that  it  corre- 
sponds, for  example,  to  what  is  called  the  fundamental  sound,  or  the  gravest  of  all 
those  which  the  theory  of  BernouDIi  indicates  for  the  same  pipe,  we  easily  come  to 
know  the  length  of  a  wave,  and  its  dui-ation  in  each  elastic  fluid ;  and  consequently 
the  velocity  with  which  a  vibration  would  be  propagated  in  each  of  them. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Dulong's  researches  on  this  subieet. 
(Ann.  Ch.Phys.sli.  113): 


Names  of  the 
elastic  fluids. 


Air  . 

Oxygen  . 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic     an- ) 
hydride  \ 

Carbonic  oxide 

Nitric  oxide 
Olefiant  gas 


Tones  given 
by  the  same 

pipe  00 
centim.  long. 


lity  med. 
+  ■?«  _  X 

—    _ , 


Number  of 
vibrations  in 
a  sexagesimal 
second. 


500-  4 
474'9 
475-2 
474-5 

1883-G 

1881- 
393-18 
392-68 

501-  3 
503-07 
392-7 
466-9 


Tempera 
ture  by  the 
centigrade 
therm 


22° 
21 

17 

22 
20-5 

15 

20-5 
16 


Numbers 
adopted  in 
the  calcula- 
tion for  tlie 
density  of 

the  lluid. 


1 

1-1026 

0-  0688 

1-  524 

0-  974 

1-  527 

0-981 


Velocity  of 
the  propa- 
gation of 
sound  atO°, 
deduced 
from  the 
tone  given 
by  each 
tiuid. 


333" 

317-17 

1269-5 
261-6 

337-4 

261-9 
314 


The  slight  diflference  between  the  value  1-421,  obtained  by  Dulong  for  the  ratio  of  the 
two  specific  heats  of  air,  and  the  number  1-414  already  given,  is  due  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  since  the  date  of  his  experiments,  in  the  adopted  value  of  the 
constants  which  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Theoretical  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  the  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies, 
which  whl  have  to  be  further  considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  tliat,  for  all  perfect  gases,  the  diiferenee  between  the  two  specific  heats  of  a 
imit  of  volume  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

y'-y  =  A     ^'   {a) 

where  ^  is  a  constant  (the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  work),  p  and  t  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  of  the  gas,  and  —  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  and  therefore 

a  —  273  nearly.  The  right  hand  member  of  this  equation  contains  nothing  which 
depends  on  the  particular  nature  of  the  gas  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  hence,  if  the 
temperature  and  pressure  are  taken  the  same  for  aU  gases,  the  difference  7'  — 7  will  be 
the  same  for  all.  If  the  values  of  7'  and  7  applicable  to  atmospheric  air  be  dis- 
tinguished as  y',  and  7,,  we  have 

y  —  y  =  y'.—y,-, 

an  equation  which  remains  true  whatever  unit  of  volume  is  adopted,  and  therefore 
also,  if  with  Eegnault,  we  take  this  unit  to  be  the  volume  occupied  by  a  luiit  of 
weight  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  as  the  gas  under  consideration. 
Therefore 

7'_7  =  7/-7,  =  0-2374  -  0-1680  =  0-0694  and  7  =7'  -  0-0694. 

By  means  of  this  equation,  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  gases  under  constant 
volume  may  be  calculated  from  their  specific  heats  under  constant  pressure  as  given  in 
the  table  on  p.  35.  The  numbers  so  obtained  wiU  refer  to  the  unit  of  volume  adopted 
by  Regnault ;  to  deduce  therefrom  the  specific  heats  which  correspond  to  a  unit  of 
weight,  these  numbers  require  merely  to  be  divided  by  the  densities  of  the  respective 
gases ;  and  to  obtain  the  specific  heats  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air, 
they  must  be  divided  by  0-1680. 
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According  to  equation  («)  tlie  quotient  • —  =  k  Lecomes 


/j  =  1  + 


a  +  t 


and  it  therefore  exceeds  vinity  by  a  quantity  -winch  is  invers?ly  proportional  to  -y. 

Further,  the  general  considerations  above  refen-ed  to  make  it  proliable  that  the  true 
specific  heat  of  equal  volumes  of  all  simple  gases  is  the  same,  and  that  the  specific 
lieat  of  compound  gases  is  equal  to  that  of  tlie  simple  gases  multiplied  by  the  fraction 
-which  represents  their  molecular  condensation  ((!.g.  for  liydi-ochloric  acid  the  multi- 
plier-would be  — ^ —  =  1,  for  water       —  =  I'o,  for  ammonia        ^ ■  -    2.  &c.), 

Tlie  foUo-wing  table,  -which  is  copied  with  very  sliglit  modifications  from  tallies 
given  by  Clausitis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exviii.  118)  and  Bu  ff  (ihid.  cxv.  312  ;  see  also 
pp.  306,  307),  and  may  be  considered  supplementary  to  the  table  on  p.  35,  gives  the 
results  of  the  application  of  these  formulae  to  the  gases  and  Tajsours  which  v/ere  the 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

A'lII. 
True  sp. 

Sp.  heat 

Specific  heat  at 

heat 

of  equal 

constant  volume. 

cnm- 

Value  of 

Name  of  gas. 

FormuKi. 

Density. 

under 

Equal 

Kqual 
volumes. 
Air=l. 

c* 

"ivitii 

constant 
prefsure 

weights. 
Water 

-  =  k. 

that  nf 
the  ele- 

Air=l. 

=  1. 

mentary 
gases. 

Air  

1-0000 

1-00 

0-168 



1-00 

1-413 

1-0 

Oxygen  .... 

02 

1-1056 

1-01 

•155 

1-02 

1^403 

1-0 

Nitrogen  .... 

N'^ 

•9713 

1-00 

•173 

1-00 

1^4  09 

1-0 

Hyilrogen  .... 

W- 

•00'.)2 

-99 

2-406 

•99 

\-m 

1-0 

Chlorine  .... 

CP 

2-4400 

1-25 

-093 

1-35 

1-0 

Bromine  .... 

Br- 

5-3900 

1-26 

-012 

1-37 

1-0 

Nitric  oxide 

NO 

1-0390 

1-01 

•165 

1-02 

1^403 

1-0 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

CO 

•9674 

1-00 

•173 

1-00 

1'416 

1-0 

Hydrochloric  acid 

HCl 

1-2474 

-98 

•131 

•98 

1-0 

Nitrous  oxide 

N-0 

1-5250 

1-45 

•180 

1-64 

1^243 

1-5 

AVater  .... 

IT-O 

•6210 

1-26 

•369 

1-36 

V302 

1-5 

Sulphydric  acid  . 

K-S 

1-1912 

1-20 

•1S2 

1-29 

1-5 

Carbonic  anhydride 

CO" 

1-5290 

1-39 

-171 

1-55 

1-265 

1.5 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

S0= 

2-2470 

1-44 

•121 

1-62 

1-5 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

CS'-= 

2-6325 

1-74 

•131 

2-05 

1-5 

Ammonia  .... 

NI-P 

•5894 

1-20 

•391 

1-37 

2-0 

Marsh-gas  .... 

CRi 

•5527 

1-38 

•467 

1-54 

2-6 

defiant  gas 

C'-II' 

•9672 

1-73 

•363 

2-03 

1-114 

3-0 

Alcohol  .... 

C-I-PO 

1-5890 

3-02 

•408 

3-86 

4-5 

Ether  .... 

C'H'»0 

2-5563 

5-18 

•464 

6-91 

1-059 

7-5 

Sulphide  of  ethyl 

C^H-'-S 

3-1380 

6-29 

•378 

7-07 

7-5 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

C^ffCl 

2-2350 

2-67 

•242 

3-22 

4-0 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

C-H-T^r 

3-7316 

2-85 

•163 

3-62 

4-0 

Cyanide  of  ethyl 

G^II-''N 

1-9021 

3-41 

•332 

4-41 

4-5 

Chloroform 

CHOP 

4-1920 

2-76 

•1-10 

3-49 

2-5 

Chloride  of  ethylene  . 

C-H'CP 

3-4600 

3-33 

•209 

4-30 

4-0 

Acetate  of  ethyl  . 

CH^O- 

3-0400 

5-13 

•378 

6-84 

7-0 

Acetone  .... 

CH^O 

2-0220 

3-60 

-378 

4-65 

5-0 

Benzene  .... 

C«H» 

2-6943 

4-26 

-350 

6^61 

6-0 

Oil  of  turpentine 

4-6978 

10-01 

•491 

13^74 

13-0 

Trichloride  of  phospliorus  . 

POP 

4-7445 

2-69 

•120 

3^39 

Chloride  of  arsenic 

AsCP 

6-2510 

2-95 

•101 

3^76 

Chloride  of  silicon 

Si  CP 

5-8600 

3-28 

•121 

4.22 

Stannic  chloride 

SnCP 

9-2000 

3-64 

•086 

4-73 

Chloride  of  titanium  . 

TiCP 

6-8360 

3-64 

•116 

4-73 

subject  of  Kegnault's  experiments.  Column  I.  gives  the  names  of  the  gases ; 
column  II.  their  chemical  composition  :  the  formulae  in  this  column  represent  two 
volumes  of  tlie  several  gases  :  hence  the  molecular  condensation  of  each  gas  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  number  of  atoms  in  its  formula  by  2.    Column  III.  gives  the  dcntfitic.i 
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adopted  by  Eegnault  in  his  calculations.  Column  IV.  gives  the  specific  heats  under 
constant  pressure  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  taken  as  unity.  The 
numbers  in  this  column  are  obtained  from  those  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  on 
p.  35  by  dividing  each  by  0'2374  =  specific  heat  of  air  under  constant  pressure. 
Columns  V.  and  VI.  contain  the  specific  heats  corresponding  to  a  constant  volume 
compared  (V.)  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  (VI.)  with  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  air.  Column  VII.  gives  the  ratio  of  the  two  sprcific  heats  for  some 
of  the  most  important  gases,  obtained  by  dividing  the  specific  heats  of  equal  weights 
iiuder  constant  pressure,  as  given  in  the  previous  table  (p.  36),  by  the  corresponding 
values  in  column  V.  of  this  table.  Column  VIII.  contains  the  theoretical  trve  specific 
heats,  compared  with  the  true  specific  heat  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  or  any  simple 
gas.  These  numbers  are  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  true  specific  heats  of 
the  elementary  gases  are  the  same  in  the  combined  as  in  the  uncombined  state. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  in  columns  VI.  and  VIII.  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  unmistakable  correspondence  between  them,  but  that  they 
exhibit  also  in  many  cases  decided  discrepancies.  These  are  probably  due,  in  part  to 
errors  of  experiment,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  method,  by  which  the 
numbers  representing  the  specific  heats  at  constant  volume  are  calculated  from  those 
representing  the  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure,  is  quite  accurate  only  in  the 
case  of  perfect  gases  ;  and  further  that,  even  if  the  numbers  in  column  VI.  repre- 
sented the  specific  heats  for  constant  volume  vsdth  perfect  acciu'acy,  these  numbers 
■  would  not  necessarily  agree  with  those  in  column  VIII.,  except  for  pierfect  gases. 

The  true  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  that  is,  its  specific  heat  under  a  constant  volume, 
is  regarded  by  Claiisius  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  204,  205)  as  the  true  specific  heat  of 
the  substance  in  all  states  of  aggregation,  and  in  the  combined  as  well  as  the  free 
state.  Eankine,  on  the  other  ]xa.n({  {A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  &c.,  p.  307), 
while  admitting  that  the  true  specific  heat  of  each  substance  remains  constant  at 
all  densities,  so  long  as  the  substance  retains  the  same  condition,  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,  supposes  that  a  change  of  real  specific  heat,  sometimes  considerable,  often 
accompanies  the  change  between  any  two  of  these  conditions.  But,  as  Clausius  has 
pointed  out  {loc.  cit. ;  also  Pogg.  Ann.  cxx.  438),  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  real 
specific  heat  of  a  body  should  be  supposed  to  undergo  alteration  on  the  passage 
from  one  state  of  aggregation  to  another,  if  it  remains  constant  within  the  same 
state  of  aggregation ;  for  the  changes  of  density  and  elasticity,  which  accompany 
changes  of  temperature  within  one  and  the  same  state,  do  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only 
in  degTee,  from  those  which  constitute  the  passage  from  one  state  to  another. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  specific  heat  under  constant  volume  of  a  substance  in 
the  gaseous  state  is  its  real  specific  heat  under  aU  conditions,  we  have,  for  water,  for 
instance, 

Eatio  of  apparent  to  real  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  (be-  ,c;r,A 

tween  -20°  and  0°)  =  1-367 

Eatio  of  apparent  to  real  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  state  (be-      ,  „„„ 

tween  0°  and  100°)  =  =  2732 

■3G9 

Eatio  of  apparent  to  real  specific  heat  in  the  gaseous  state       .   =  '^■qq  'q  ~  1'302 

2.  Changes  of  Volume  produced  hy  Heat. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  law  that,  when  heat  is  imparted  to  any  body,  the  body 
expands  or  augments  in  bulk,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  external  pressure,  and  that  any  body  from  which  heat  is  withdi'awn  con- 
tracts or  diminishes  in  bulk.  The  exceptions  to  this  law  are  extremely  few,  and  occiir 
only  within  particular  limits  of  temperature :  the  most  important  will  be  specially 
pointed  out  hereafter.  Admitting  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  expansion  other^^dse  than  as  a  movement  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  mass,  which  has  for  its  efieet  to  increase  their  mean  distance  from  each 
other.  Hence  when  heat  causes  a  body  to  expand,  it  acts  in  opjDOsition  to  the  forces 
which  tend  to  prevent  the  further  separation  of  the  molecxiles  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
body  at  any  given  temperatiu-e  is  the  result  of  an  equilibriimi  between  these  forces  and 
tlie  expansive  force  of  the  heat  contained  in  it  at  that  temperature.  The  forces  by 
wliich  the  particles  cf  a  mass  are  held  together  consist  in  part  of  the  pressiu'e  to 
whicli  it  is  subjected  from  without,  and  partly  of  the  pressure  arising  from  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  particles  themselves.  Tliis  latter  pressure,  which  is  known  as 
cohesive  force,  luis  a  much  greater  effect  in  determining  the  bulk  of  solid  and  liquid 
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bodies  than  any  pi'ossure  which  acts  npon  them  from  without,  and  it  varies  not  only 
in  different  bodies,  but  even  in  the  same  body  its  value  is  different  at  different  tem- 
peratures. Hence  it  is  not  sm-prising  that  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
temperature  and  bulk  of  solid  and  liquid  substances  should  be  somewhat  complex. 
In  perfect  gases,  however,  cohesion  does  not  exist,  and  hence  the  only  opposing  force 
which  heat  has  to  ovex'come  in  order  to  cause  them  to  expand  is  the  external  pressiu'e. 
Consequently  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  gases  bears  a  much  more  simjile 
relation  to  the  heat  by  which  it  is  caused,  than  that  observed  in  solid  and  liquid 
bodies.  It  is,  therefore,  convenient  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  gaseous 
substances  before  examining  those  which  regulate  the  expansion  of  matter  in  the  two 
other  states  of  aggregation. 

Zspansioii  of  Cases. — In  a  perfect  gas,  volume,  elasticity,  and  temperature 
would  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  manner  expressed  by  the  ec^uation 

pv  =  J  {a  +  t)   .  {a) 

where  v  is  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  the  gas  at  the  temperature  t  and  under  the 
pressure  2>,  and  J  and  a  are  constants.  Hence,  if  v  were  the  volume  of  the  same 
weight  of  the  same  gas  corresponding  to  any  other  pressiu'e,  and  temperature,  t',  we 
should  have 

PJL,  =  1±1,     .....  (/A 

No  absolutely  perfect  gas,  however,  is  known  in  nature,  so  that,  according  to  tho 
best  experiments,  the  values  of  a  which  correspond  to  different  values  of  |-),  v,  and  t, 
are  not  quite  constant,  but  vary  slightly,  not  only  with  variations  of  these  factors, 
but  also  according  to  the  natiu-e  of  the  gas.  The  properties  of  air,  however,  and 
the  other  non-condensal)le  gases  accord  so  nearly  with  the  above  formula? — which  are 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac 
(Gases,  ii.  819  *) — that,  except  in  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  the  accord 
may  be  considered  perfect. 

If  in  the  above  equation  (i)  we  make  p  =  p  wo  get 
1       V  —  v' 

-  =   7 :    .    .  (c) 

a      vt  —  vt 

that  is,  -  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas  iindcr  constant  ivessiirc,  or  the  amount 

by  which  that  quantity  of  gas  which  occupies  a  tmit  of  volume  at  0°  C.  expands,  under 
constant  pressure,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  one  degree.  Similarly,  by  maldng 
V  =  v,  we  have 

1=  ilJ^.  (.Z) 

a     pt  —  ft 

or  ^-is  also  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas  under  constant  volume,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly (since  when  v  —  v  no  actual  expansion  can  take  place),  -  is  the  coefficient  of 

increase  of  elasticity,  or  the  increment  of  elasticity,  under  a  constant  volnme,  for  a  rise 
of  temperature  of  one  degree,  of  a  gas  whose  elasticity  at  0°  C.  is  unity.    For  a  perfect 

gas,  it  is  obvious  that  these  two  values  of     would  bo  equal. 

The  first  tolerably  accurate  determinations  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  gaseous 
bodies  were  made  by  Gay-Lussae.  He  .used  in  his  experiments  a  vessel  shaped  much  like 
a  thermometer,  having  a  bidb  about  1  centimetre  in  diameter,  and  a  tube  aljout  30  or  40 
centimetres  long,  and  1  or  1'5  millimetres  wide.  The  tube  was  di-vdded  into  lengths  of 
equal  capacity,  and  the  proportion  between  the  total  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  tliat  of  ono 
division  of  the  tube  was  accurately  determined.  The  apparatus  having  been  filled  with 
air  dried  by  passing  through  a  chloride-of-ealcium  tube,  a  di-op  of  mercury,  occupying 
a  short  lengtli  of  the  divided  tube,  was  employed  to  cut  off  the  enclosed  air  from  com- 
munication with  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an  index  whereby  to 
read  off  its  volume.  The  bulb  was  then  fixed,  with  the  stem  horizontal  and  projecting 
through  the  side,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  through  the  medium  of  which  it  could 
be  heated  to  various  temperatures.  The  volumes  occupied  by  the  air  at  each  tempera- 
ture could  be  read  oflPupon  the  divided  tube  by  noting  the  position  of  the  little  column 
of  mercury;  but  the  volumes  thus  determined  required  to  be  corrected  {a)  for  tho 

p'     a  +  t 

*  Eqiuition  (4)  mny  obviously  be  put  into  tlic  form  v  =  v'  y  .  ^  ^  j,,  ami  is  tlien  identical  with  tliu.t 
by  wbicli  tlicse  l.iws  are  represented  at  the  place  (|ijoted. 
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expansion  of  the  glass,  (b)  for  the  lower  temperature  of  the  portion  of  air  contained  in 
the  part  of  the  tube  outside  the  water-bath,  and  (c)  for  the  possible  alterations  of  baro- 
metric pressure  dui'ing  the  experiment.  Independently  of  these  latter  alterations,  which 
were  always  very  inconsiderable,  the  pressm'e  upon  the  gas  remained  constant  during 
the  experiment:  it  was  the  volume  which  changed.  Applying  the  same  method  to 
other  gases  and  to  vapours,  Gay-Lussae  concluded  that  all  gases  and  vapours  (at  tem- 
peratures sufficiently  removed  from  their  points  of  liquefaction)  expanded  by  heat  to 
the  same  extent;  that,  namely,  when  heated  from  0°  to  100°  C.  they  expanded  in  the 
proportion  of  1 :  1-375,  or  for  1°  C.  by  0-00376  =      of  their  volume  at  0°. 

The  confidence  which  tliese  results  naturally  excited,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
reputation  of  the  author,  was  still  further  increased  by  the  confirmation  which  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  also  because  it  was  considered  pro- 
bable, on  theoretical  grounds,  that  in  substances  in  whioli  cohesive  force  no  longer 
existed,  the  expansive  action  of  heat  should  be  independent  of  chemical  composition. 
Hence,  when  the  Swedish  physicist  Eudberg  announced,  as  the  result  of  his  own  more 
accurate  experiments,  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  found  by  Gay-Lussac  was 
considerably  too  high,  the  statement  was  at  first  received  with  hesitation. 

Eudberg  determined  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  between 

0°  and  100°  C.  by  two  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  he  determined  the  contrac- 
tion undergone  by  a  given  quantity  of  air  on  cooling  from  100°  to  0°  under  a  nearly 
constant  pressure;  in  the  second,  the  diiferenee  in  the  elastic  force  at  0°  and  100°  of  a 
quantity  of  air  kept  at  the  same  volume  at  the  two  temperatures.  Making  t  and  t'  in 
ecpiations  (c)  and  {d)  respectively  =  100  and  0,  the  results  of  his  experiments  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — The  mean  of  twelve  experiments  by  the  first  method  gave  for  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  under  constant  pressm-e — ■ 

=  0-003648  =  ,4-; 
a      lOOv  274 

the  mean  of  ten  experiments  by  the  second  method  gave  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
at  constant  volume — 

1  =-^^^  =  0-003646  =  ~, 
a      100/  274 

a  result  identical  -with  the  preceding. 

More  recently  (1841)  the  expansion  of  air  and  other  gases  has  been  again  made  the 
subject  of  elaborate  experiments  by  Eegnault  {Relation  dcs  Experiences  ....  pour 
determiner  les  principales  lois  ct  les  donnkes  ntimeriques  qui  cntrent  dans  le  calcul  dcs 
Machines  a  Vapeur,  M^m.  Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  xxi.  15-120  (1847) ;  also  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  iv.  5  and  v.  52)  and  by  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  1,  and  Ivii.  177). 

Eegnault  made  five  series  of  experiments  by  methods  more  or  less  distinct.  His 
first  method  was  the  same  as  the  first  method  employed  by  Eudberg.  It  consisted  in 
heating  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  of  known  capacity,  about  2-5  or  3  centimetres  wide, 
and  about  11  centimetres  long,  filled  with  dry  air,  to  100°;  sealing  it  hermetically  at 
that  temperature ;  then  cooling  it  to  0°,  and  observing  the  quantity  of  mercury  whicli 
entered  on  breaking  off  the  point  of  the  instrument  under  the  surface  of  that  metal. 
The  apparatus  employed  and  the  method  of  experimenting  were,  in  fact,  exactly  the 
same  as  in  determining  a  temperature  by  means  of  the  air-thermometer  in  the  manner 
already  described  (pp.  19  and  20):  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  experiment  which, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  bemg  known,  serves  to  determine  the  temperature  at 
which  the  air-thermometer  is  sealed,  would,  if  this  temperature  were  kno-wn,  serve  for 
the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion. 

The  second  set  of  determinations  were  made  by  a  method  only  slightly  different 
from  the  first,  the  only  essential  difference  in  the  apparatus  being  that  the  tube  con- 
nected with  the  air-reservoir  was  about  40  centimetres  (16  inches)  long,  and  that  a 
portion  of  it,  about  two  inches  long  and  separated  from  the  air-reservoir  by  about 
four  inches,  was  wide  enough  to  produce  only  a  very  slight  capillary  depression 
in  a  column  of  mercury.  The  effect  of  this  modification  of  the  apparatus  was 
that  when,  after  being  heated  to  100°  and  sealed  at  that  temperatui-e,  the  instru- 
ment was  placed  with  the  tube  pointing  vertically  downwards  and  with  the  point 
dipping  into  mercury,  the  mercury  rose  only  as  far  as  the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  01 
breaking  off  the  point,  and  did  not  reach  the  reservoir  at  all.  Hence  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  air  at  zero  differed  from  that  which  it  had  occupied  at  100°,  only  by  the 
capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  became  filled  with  mercury  on  opening 
tlie  point ;  and  since  the  diameter  of  the  tube  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  -wider 
portion  ah-eady  mentioned,  very  small,  this  capacity  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  total 
capacity  of  the  instrument.  The  experiment  consisted  therefore  essentially  in  a  deter- 
mination of  the  difference  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  at  the  two  temperatures. 
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In  tbe  third  and  fourth  sots  of  experiments,  the  air-reservoir  was  made  to  eommimi- 
cate  with  a  manometer,  whereby  the  pressure  upon  the  enclosed  air  could  be  varied  at 
will  and  accurately  measured.  The  pressures  were  so  regulated  that  the  air  was  caused 
to  occupy  accurately  the  same  volume  at  0°  and  100°,  and  the  diiferences  of  pressure 
required  were  determined.  The  apparatus  for  the  third  series  of  experiments  was 
copied,  with  some  improvements  of  detail,  from  tliat  employed  by  Eudberg  in  his 
second  series.  The  apparatus  for  the  fourth  series  was  the  same  in  principle,  but  its 
construction  was  such  that  the  pressure  upon  the  air  coidd  be  determined  with  still 
greater  accuracy  than  was  possible  with  the  preceding  apparatus. 

In  the  fifth  set  of  experiments,  the  pressure  upon  the  air  remained  constant,  and  the 
alteration  of  volume  was  determined  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  mercm-y  which  filled 
the  space  into  which  it  exx^anded. 

The  mean  residts  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  as 
follows : — If  po  and  Va  represent  respectively  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  air  at  0°, 

and     and  Vi  its  pressure  and  volume  at  100°,  the  value  of         -nras — 

By  the  first  series   1-.36G23 

,,      second  series   1-30633 

,,      third  series   1-3GG79 

,,      fourth  series   1 -36600 

fifth  series       .      '   1-36706 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  series,  the  expansion  was  calculated  from  the  change 
of  elastic  force  undergone  by  the  same  volume  of  air  when  its  temperature  changed 
between  0°  and  100°;  in  the  experiments  made  by  the  first  method,  both  pressure  and 
volume  changed  considerably,  so  that  they  gave  a  mixed  result.  From  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  experiments  by  the  first  four  methods,  Eegnault  adopts  for  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  air,  under  constant  volume,  for  1  degree  centigrade  between  O'-'  and  100°, 
the  mmiber 

0-003665  =  2^  =  ^  nearly.* 

This  result  agrees  precisely  -with  that  obtained  by  Magnus. 

For  the  coeificient  of  expansion  of  ah*  under  constant  pressure,  Eegnault  adopts  the 
number 

0-00367 

given  by  the  experiments  of  the  fifth  series. 

Similar  experiments  extended  to  other  gases  gave  the  mean  results  recorded  in  the 
follo-wing  table,  in  which  are  also  included  the  results  obtained  by  Magnus:  — 


Tahb  o/ Expansion  of  Gases  between  0°  and  100°  ed  Ordinary  Prcssttrcs. 


Name  of  gas. 

Value  oi^-l^  =  \  +  'iL". 

Constant  volume. 

Constant  pressure. 

Regnault. 

M:  gnus. 

Regnault. 

Hydrogen 

1-3667 

1-3657 

1-3661 

Air  .... 

1-3665 

1-3665 

1-3670 

Nitrogen 

1-3668 

Carbonic  oxide 

1-3667 

1-3669 

Carbonic  anhydride 

1-3688 

1-3g'91 

1-3710 

Nitrous  oxide 

1-3676 

1-3719 

Sulphurous  anhydride  . 

1-3S45 

1-3856 

1-3903 

Cyanogen 

1-3829 

1-3877 

The  foregoing  results  are  all  deduced  from  cxperimeuts  in  which  the  gases  operated 
upon  were  subject  to  pressures  difforing  but  little  from  the  ordinary  pressure  of  tho 
atmosphere.  In  another  investigation  {Op.  cit.  pp.  90-120)  Eegnault  determined  the 
coeflflcients  of  expansion  of  air  and  some  other  gases  at  pressures  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  atmosphere.    Tho  following  table  gives  the  mean  results  : 


*  If  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  be  t:il!en  =  0-00;;Ci;C(;  ....  it  maybe  represented  by  lliti 
vulgar  fraction     — >  a  number  wbich  is  very  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  calculation. 
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Table  0/ Expansion  of  Gases  between  0°  and  100°  at  Various  Pressures. 


Air. 


Constant  Volume. 

Constant  Pressure. 

Density. 
(Density  of  air  at  0°  and 
7C0  mm.  pressure  =1.) 

!!=  1  +— . 

Fo  " 

Pressure, 
mm. 

Vo  a 

0-1444 

1-36482 

760 

1-36706 

0-4937 

l-36o72 

2525 

1-36944 

1-0000 

1-36650 

2620 

1-36964 

2-2084 

1-36760 

2-8213 

1-36894 

4-8100 

1-37091 

Caebontc  Anhydeide. 


Constant  Volume. 

Constant  Pressure. 

Density. 
(Density  of  carbonic 
anliydride  at  0°  and  760 
mm.  pressure  =  1.) 

^=  1  +  — 
Pa             a  ' 

Pressure, 
mm. 

ll  -  I  +  1^-" 
!'o             «  ■ 

1-0000 

1-  1879 

2-  2976 
4-7318 

1  36856 
1-36943 
1-37523 
1-38598 

760 
2520 

1-37099 
1-38455 

Hydrogekt.  SuLPHrEoiis  Anhybeide. 


Constant  Pressure. 

Constant  Pressure. 

Pressure, 
mm. 

S  =  1  +  — . 

Va  a 

Pressure, 
mm. 

^=  1  +  — . 

V(,             a  ' 

760 
2545 

1-36613 
1-36616 

760 
985 

1-3903 
1-3984 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  results : 

1°.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  air,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
between  0°  and  100°,  are  sensibly  equal. 

2°.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  condensable  gases,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrons 
oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  cyanogen,  are  slightly  greater  than  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  permanent  gases.  For  the  condensable  gases  also  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  (under  constant  pressure)  slightly  exceeds  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  elas- 
ticity (the  gas  being  kept  at  constant  volume),  a  difference  which  is  likewise  observed, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  case  of  air. 

3°.  The  coefficient  for  hydrogen  is  not  influenced  by  a  change  of  pressure  from  1  to  3 
atmospheres.  The  coefficients  for  air,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
are  greater  at  high  densities  and  pressures  than  at  low  ones. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  the  absolute  values  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion 
of  air  at  different  densities,  and  of  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  Eeo-nault 
found  by  direct  experiments  {Op.  cit.  pp.  171-190)  that  the  elastic  force  of  air,  of  any 
initial  pressure  at  0°  between  400  mm.  and  1300  mm.,  and  the  elastic  force  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  anhydride  increased  according  to  the  same  law  at  all  temperatirres  between 
0°  and  350°  C.  Hence  gas-thermometers  filled  with  air  of  any  density,  or  with  hydrogen, 
or  carbonic  anhydride,  would  give  perfectly  similar  indications,  provided  that,  in  calcu- 
lating the  temperatures,  the  coefficient  proper  to  each  gas  were  employed.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  sulphurous  anhydride  was  found  to  diminish,  relatively  to  that  of 
air,  in  proportion  as  tlie  tempei-ature  rose,  being  0-0038251  at  98-12°  of  the  air-ther- 
mometer, and  0-0037893  at  310-31°. 

Hence  as  a  general  conclusion :  Although  no  gas  appears  to  follow  absolutely  the  law 
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of  expansion  expressed  by  the  equations  (a)  and  (b),  page  45,  the  permanent  gases 
follow  this  law  so  closely  that,  in  all  except  the  most  refined  calculations,  these  formulae 
may  be  taken  as  strictly  applicable  to  them,  the  value  of  a  being  for  all  a  number 
sensibly  equal  to  273. 

The  following  consequences  of  these  equations  are  of  importance  in  calculating  the 
changes  of  volume  and  elastic  force  of  gases  corresponding  to  given  changes  of  tem- 
perature :  Let  I)  be  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  at  0°  C,  and  p  its  elastic  force 
at  the  same  temperature ;  let  y,  and  />,  be  the  volume  and  elastic  force  of  the  same 
quantity  of  gas  at  any  other  temperature,  t° ;  and  let  v.^  and  ^j,  bo  the  volume  and 
elastic  force  corresponding  to  any  third  temperature,  t,^°:  then,  the  volume  at  f,, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  0°,  will  be — 


p  a  +  f,  V  /,  1  .  \ 
V  —  .   !  =  y  —  .    1  +  -  i'l  , 


1\    \        11Z  p,    \  'J 


P,  273 

the  volume  at  0^,  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  f°,  will  be 
Pi        o.  p, 


^  p    ■  a  +  t,        ^  p       ^  ^  1 

a  ' 

273  ?),  1  7', 


'      ■  273  +  '  i>  ■  1  +  TTTs  ^        '  jr>  ■  1  +  0-003665  ' 

nd  the  volume  at  t.°,  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  t°,  will  be — 

1 

Pi    a  +  t„  ;.),      ^  +  « 


'  p^     a  +  t,         '  p  1  • 

^  +  a 

p^    273  +        ^  ^  ;i,      1  +  0-003665  i., 


'        '   P2  '  273  +  '        •  1  +  0-003665  if, 

iastic  force  at  t°,  in  terms  of  the  elastic  force  at  0°,  will  be — 


V    a  +  t,         V     /,       1  \ 
'PV/i'  ^  2-73^')  =PJr{'  +  0-003665  ^); 


the  elastic  force  at  0°,  in  terms  of  the  elastic  force  at  t  °,  will  be — • 


V,        a  V,  1 


a  +  t.      ^  '  u  1 

'  I  +  -  f, 

a  ' 

273      _  1  V, 


u  ■  273  +  '  y   ■  1  +        ^1       -"  y  ■  1  +  0-003665  i, 

and  the  elastic  force  at  t^°,  in  terms  of  the  elastic  force  at  i°,  will  be — 

1  -f 

V,     a  +  t.,  V,     '■  ^ 

P^=Pi7r  ■  TT—f-  =  Pi 


y.,    a  +  ^'  v.,  1. 

a  ' 

or  _      V,     273  +  t,,     _  1  +  0-003665  f.^, 

~      y.,   ■  273  +       '  ~       V2  '  1  +  0-003665  t,  ' 
It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  all  calculations  of  this  kind, 
that  when  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  permanent  gases  is  said  to  be  uniform  at 
all  temperatures,  and  equal  to  ji^,  it  is  not  meant  that  1  vol.  of  a  gas  at  any  tempera- 
ture, t°,  becomes  l^yj  vol.  at  the  temperature  {t  +  l)°  ;  but  that  1  vol.  at  0°  becomes 

Ijij  vol.  at  1°,  and  1  -1-         vol.  at      and  that  consequently  1  vol.  at  t°  becomes 
Vol.  III.  E 
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The  iiTegularities  in  the  expansion  of  the  more  condensable  gases,  partieialarly  sul- 
phm'ous  anhydride,  which  are  brought  to  light  by  Eegnanlt's  experiments,  are  met  with 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  case  of  all  liqueflable  gases  or  vajjovvrs,  and  are  more 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  gases  are  examined  nearer  to  their  points  of  liquefaction. 
The  law  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  vapours  appears  to  be,  that  their  coefficients 
of  expansion  are  considerably  greater  than  ^i-g  at  temperatures  near  to  the  boiling 
points  of  the  liquids  from  which  they  are  formed,  and  that  they  continue  to  diminish 
as  the  temperature  rises,  so  as  to  approach  more  and  more  closely  to  a  constant  value  of 
nearly  Hence,  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures,  all  vapours  and  liqueflable  gases 
acquire  the  properties  of  sensibly  perfect  gases.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  coeffi- 
cients of  expansion  of  diiferent  vapours  approach  their  limiting  values,  varies  greatly. 
Some  vapom'S,  as  that  of  ether,  have  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  exjjansion  within  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  whereas  others  show  a  sensibly 
diminishing  rate  of  expansion  throughout  a  much  wider  interval  of  temperatm-e :  for 
instance,  acetic  acid  through  upwards  of  120  degrees,  and  sulphm--vapour  through 
400  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur.  This  property  of  vapom's  is  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  expprimental  determination  of  their  densities.  (For 
further  details,  see  Specific  Gravity;  also  ii.  811.)  The  fact  of  a  vapour  having 
reached  a  temperature  at  which  its  rate  of  expansion  is  the  same  as  that  of  air,  is 
indicated  by  its  density,  compared  with  that  of  air  at  the  same  temjaerature  and  pres- 
sure, remaining  constant  for  any  further  rise  of  temperature :  thus  the  density  of  acetic 
acid  vai^our  (boUing  point  118^)  was  found,  by  Cahours,  to  be, 

at   125°,     150°      180°,     200°,     240°      270°,      310°,      336°  C, 
=  3-180,     2-727,     2-438,    2-248,    2-090,     2-088,    2-085,    2  083. 

That  is  to  say,  it  expands  more  rapidly  than  air  up  to  about  240°,  but  above  that 
temperature  its  expansion  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  air. 

Relation  between  the  Expansion  of  a  -perfect  Gas  and  the  Quantity  of  Heat  required 
to  produce  ii. — Equation  (a)  (page  45)  may  be  written — - 

V  =  m  {\  +  a  t),  (c) 

if  we  put  m  for  Ja,  and  a  for  y  -=  coefficient  of  expansion.    Let  the  volume,  v,  be 

expressed  in  cubic  metres,  the  pressure,  piy  in  kilogrammes  per  square  metre,  and  the 
tem25erature,  t,  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  Then,  since  m  is  a  constant, 
its  value  is  independent  of  the  variations  of  v,  p,  and  t,  and  in  order  to  find  it,  we 
may  make  any  suppositions  we  please  with  regard  to  these  factors.  To  determine  its 
value,  let  p  be  the  normal  atmospheric  pressiu'e  of  0-76  metre  referred  to  1  square 
metre,  =  10,333  kilogr.,  let  v  be  one  cubic  metre,  and  let  t  be  0°  C.  Then  we  see  that 
m  must  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  1  square  metre  =  10,333  kilogr.  =  H,  and  we 
have— 

pv  =  E{1  +  at)  (/) 

In  fig.  533  let  distances  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissae,  OV,  represent 
volumes,  and  distances  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ordinates,  OP,  represent  pres- 
Fia  533  siires.     Then,  since  the  condition  of  a  gas  is  de- 

'  fined  if  p  and  v,  two  of  the  three  variable  quantities 

upon  which  it  depends,  are  known,  that  condition 
may  be  represented  by  the  position  of  a  point  rela- 
tively to  the  lines  OP  and  OV.  Let  the  point  A 
represent  the  initial  condition  {p  .  -y)  of  a  gas :  we 
will  consider  the  quantities  of  heat  which  must  be 
-•^(p'.v')  imparted  to,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  gas,  in  order  to 

I  make  it  pass  through  the  series  of  conditions  repre- 

'■  sented  by  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  ADBCA,  parallel 

:  to  OP  and  OV. 

1.  When  the  gas  passes  from  the  state  A  to  the 


Afp.vy" 'c  state  D,  its  elastic  force  increases  while  its  volume, 

i  V,  remains  unaltered  ;  to  produce  this  change,  its 

i  temperature  must  be  raised  from  t  to  the  temperature 

^1  which  is  given  by  the  equation  p  v  =  H{i  +  a,t^), 


"  <5  ^        which,  combined  with  (/),  ^jv  =  H{1  +  a  t),  gives 

(^'  —  2))v  =  H  a  (t^  —  t).  Hence,  putting  D  for  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  the  gas 
at  0°,  and  c  for  its  specific  heat  when  kept  at  a  constant  volume,  we  have  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  gas  to  produce  the  change  in  question, 
the  expression — 

ci  ^  Be  {t^  -  t); 
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but,  by  the  last  equation,  f  ^  —  t  =  ^"^^      therefore — 

1  =  jf-^c  V  {p  -  p)  ig) 

2.  When  the  gas  passes  from  the  condition  D  to  the  condition  B,  it  remains  under 
the  constant  pressure  p,  but  its  vohime  increases  from  v  to  v  :  its  temperature  must 
therefore  be  still  further  raised  to  t',  which  is  gi\'eu  by  the  formula  y'  =  (1  +  a ;;'). 
This,  combined  with  ji'  v  =  H{\  +  o  gives  p'  {v'  —  v)  —  Ha  {f  —  ;  hence  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  will  be  =  Dc  (f  —  ^|),  c'  denoting  the  specific  heat  under 
constant  pressure.  Putting  for  t'  —  its  value  deduced  from  the  previous  equation, 
this  becomes — 

!?i  =  -   ('0 

3.  In  passing  from  the  condition  B  to  the  condition  C,  the  gas  is  cooled  without 
change  of  volume ;  the  corresponding  temperature  t,^  is  therefore  given  by  the  formula 
'pv'-H(\  +  a  i;^),  which,  combined  with  ^j' u' =  +  at'),  gix&sij)'  —  2})v' =  H  a{t' —  t^). 
The  heat  that  must  be  withdrawn  will  therefore  be  q  =  I)c{t'  —  t^),  or,  by  substitution — 

l'  =  ^^'^  ^'  il'  -  P)  (0 

4.  Lastly,  when  the  gas  passes  from  the  condition  C  to  its  original  condition  A, 
it  cools  under  the  constant  jiressure  jj,  and  its  temperature  again  becomes  t,  defined 
by  the  formula  2)V  =  H{l  +  at),  wliich,  combined  with  pv'  =  H{\  +  at.^^),  gives 
'P  {v'  —  v)  =  Ha{t.^  —  t).  The  quantity  of  heat  to  be  withch-awn,  to  cause  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  from  t.^  to  t,  will  be  q\  =  Dc'  {t^  —  t),  which,  by  substitution,  becomes — 

?'i  =  (f'  -  r)  (Z) 

The  general  result  is  that,  dui'ing  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  state  A  to  the  state 
B,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  which  (by  g  and  //)  is  represented  by — 

<2  =  ?  +  [<■  "  {P  -  1>)  +  f'/  (i-'  -  '')] ;    ....  (0 

and  tliat,  diu-ing  the  retiu-n  of  the  gas  from  the  condition  B  to  the  condition  A,  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  evolved,  which  (by  i  and  k)  is  expressed  by — 

Q'  =  q  +  q;  =        \c  V  {p  -  p)  +  c  p  {V  -  d)]  {m) 

Consequently,  there  is  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to — 

Q-  Q-  =  IL  ^c'  _  c)  {p  -  p)  {u  -  V), 

a  quantity  which  is  necessarily  positive,  so  long  as  p'  —  p  and  v'  —  v  are  positive  (that 
is,  so  long  as  any  actual  increase  of  pressiu-e  and  volume  takes  place),  being  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  these  two  quantities,  and  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  ADBCA. 

By  tracing  in  the  same  way  the  heat  expended  and  evoh  ed  in  the  cycle  of  clianges 
represented  by  the  passage  of  the  point  A  about  the  same  rectangle,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  ACBDA,  it  would  be  found  that,  as  a  final  result,  a  quantity  of  heat  =  Q—  Q' 
would  be  evolved  by  the  process  instead  of  expended.  Hence  we  see  that  the  c^uantity 
of  heat  necessary  to  change  the  condition  of  a  gas  from  A  .  -y)  to  B  {p' .  v'),  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  conditions  A  and  B,  but  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  takes  p)lace. 

If  B  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  A,  the  quantity  of  heat,  Q  —  Q',  expended  or 
evolved  as  the  jjoint  A  passes  round  the  rectangvdar  circuit  approaches  indefinitely  to 
the  value  0.  That  is,  in  order  to  cause  a  gas  to  pass  from  the  condition  A  to  the  condi- 
tion B,  infinitely  near  to  it,  the  same  infinitely  small  quantity  of  heat  must  be  expended 
whether  the  passage  is  in  the  direction  ADB,  the  direction  ACB,  or  that  of  the  diameter 
of  the  rectangle,  AB.  Hence,  an  element,  AB,  of  any  curve  may  be  replaced  by  its  two 
projections  DA  and  DB  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  changes  of  condition  represented  by 
curve-lines  may  be  considered  as  made  vip  of  rectangidar  elements  parallel  to  these 
axes,  so  that  the  result  derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  rectangular  circuit  ADBCA 
may  be  extended  to  a  closed  circuit  of  any  form  whatever.  (Bourget,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  Ivi.  2.57  ;  also  Daguin's  Traifc  dc  Phi/siqur,  2nd  ed.  ii.  512. — See  further  the  section 
of  this  article:  Relations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy.) 

Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  an  important  consequence  of  the  relations  that  we 
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have  found  to  exist  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperatiire  of  a  gas.  The 
consequence  referred  to  will  be  most  easily  deduced  from  the  above  equations  (Ji)  and  {Jc), 
which  show  that,  when  a  gas  expands  from  the  volume  v  to  the  volume  v,  under  the 
constant  pressure  p,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  equal  to 

and  that  when  the  gas  contracts  from  the  volume  v'  to  the  volume  v,  under  the  same 
pressure,  an  equal  quantity  of  heaf.  is  evolved.  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  above 
equation,  that  if  the  pressure  upon  the  gas,  is  nothing,  the  quantity  of  heat,  q,  needed 
to  cause  the  gas  to  expand  wiU  also  be  nothing.  This  condition  is  actually  fulfilled 
when,  instead  of  having  to  force  up  a  piston  or  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  its  expansion,  a  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  into  a  vacuous  space ;  and  it  has  been 
experimentally  proved  by  Joule  that  the  expansion  of  a  gas,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  not  attended  with  expenditiu'e  or  absorption  of  heat.  He  immersed  two  copper 
vessels  in  water,  and  removed  the  air  from  one  and  compressed  an  additional  quantity 
of  air  into  the  other,  until  the  pressure  amounted  to  22  atmospheres :  on  opening  a 
communication  between  the  two,  air  rushed  from  the  latter  vessel  into  the  exhausted 
one  until  the  pressure  in  both  was  11  atmosplieres.  Nevertheless,  the  water  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  indicated  no  alteration  of  temperature. 

Absolute  Zero  of  Temjperature. — It  results  from  the  fundamental  formula  of  gaseous 
expansion, 

f  V  =  J  (a  +  t), 

that,  if  the  temperature,  t,  of  a  gas  were  reduced  until  it  became  =  —  a  =  —  273,  the 
gas  would  cease  to  have  any  gaseous  elasticity — ^the  product  of  elastic  force  into  volume 
would  be  =  0.  The  temperature  —  273*^  C.  is  therefore  called  the  absolute  zero  of- 
temperature,  and  temperatures  reckoned  from  it  are  called  absolute  temperatures. 
These  are  obviously  obtained  in  any  case  by  adding  273  to  the  number  of  degrees  by 
which  a  temperature  is  expressed  on  the  centigrade  scale;  and  by  employing  them  in 
the  expression  of  the  laws  regulating  the  relations  between  temperatui'e  and  other 
properties,  the  resulting  expressions  are  often  much  simpler  than  those  required  when 
temperatiu-es  are  expressed  according  to  any  ordinary  thermometiic  scale.  Thus,  for 
instance,  by  using  t  ( —  i  +  273)  to  denote  the  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  the 
centigrade  temperature  t,  we  have  for  the  fundamental  formulae  (a)  and  (6)  (page  45) 
relating  to  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature,  the  expressions 

-        ,  p'  v  t' 

p  V  =  J  T  and  ^        =  - , 

^  2}   V  T 

and  corresponding  simplifications  will  be  found  to  result  in  many  other  cases. 

Expansion  of  Xiiquids. — The  relation  between  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of 
liquid  and  its  temperature  follows  no  simple  general  law,  such  as  that  which,  as  wo 
have  seen,  applies,  at  least  approximately,  in  the  case  of  gases.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  only  has  almost  every  liquid  a  coefl&cient  of  expansion  different  from  thut  of  any 
other,  but  the  coefficient  of  the  same  liquid  varies  to  an  important  extent  with  changes 
of  temperature. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  extent  to  which  the  volume  of  liquid  substances  is 
influenced  by  external  pressure  (Elasticity,  ii.  370),  it  may,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be 
considered  as  a  function  of  their  temj^erature  alone,  instead  of  as  a  function  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  combined,  as  with  gases.  It  results  also  from  the  cohesion  of 
liquids,  which  causes  them  always  to  have  a  definite  limiting  surface,  that  their  volumes 
can  be  determined  by  observations  of  a  more  direct  kind  than  those  which  can  be  made 
on  gaseous  bodies.  Hence,  an  obvious  method  of  determining  the  expansion  of  a  liquid, 
is  to  observe  how  many  divisions  of  a  vessel  graduated  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  are 
filled  by  the  same  weight  of  it  at  various  temperatures.  Such  a  method,  however, 
■woiild  only  be  exact  if  the  capacity  of  the  containing  vessel  were  known,  not  merely  at 
some  one  temperature,  but  at  each  temperature  at  which  an  observation  of  the  liquid 
was  made.  Thus,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  conclude  that  the  expansion  of  a  liquid 
between  0°  and  100°  amounted  to  1  per  cent.,  because  the  same  quantity  which  filled 
100  divisions  at  the  former  temperature  occupied  101  divisions  at  the  latter ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  liquid,  without  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
temperature,  and  so  altering  the  capacity,  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  apparent  expansion  of  liquids,  or  that 
which  would  result  from  observations  made  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described, 
without  taking  account  of  the  changes  of  capacitj'  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  their 
real  or  absolute  expansion,  which  is  the  apparent  expansion  corrected  for  the  simul- 
taneous expansion  of  the  vessel.  Of  course,  in  measuring  the  changes  of  volume  of 
gaseous  bodies,  the  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel  requires  to  be  similarly  taken 
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into  account,  but  in  this  case  it  is  of  nuicli  less  relative  consequence  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  liquids  :  thus,  for  example,  the  apparent  expansion  of  air  in  a  glass  vessel  would 
only  differ  from  its  real  expansion  about  in  the  proportion  of  140  :  141 ;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  mercury,  the  diiFerence  would  amount  to  one  seventh  of  the  total  etTect  to  be 
observed. 

Belation  between  the  Alisoh'te  and  Apparent  Exp)answn  of  Liqnkls. — From  what  has 
been  abeady  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  equal  to 
its  absolute  expansion  for  the  same  interval  of  temperature  diminished  by  the  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  the  containing  vessel.  That  is,  if  A  be  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  a  liquid,  and  5  its  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion,  the  relation  between 
these  two  quantities  will  be  the  following: — Let  Vhe  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and 
consequently  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  it  fills,  at  0° ;  and  let  V  be  the  capa- 
city, estimated  at  0°,  of  so  much  of  the  vessel  as  it  fills  when  its  temperature  has  been 
raised  1°.  Then  the  real  volume  of  the  liquid  at  the  latter  temperature  will  be 
V{1  +  A),  and  the  real  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  vessel  occupied  by  it  will  be 
V (I  +  k)  (putting  K  for  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  the 
vessel) :  hence  we  have — 

r  (1  +  k)  =  V{1  +  A), 
or  V  —  V  _  A  —  K_ 

V       "   1  +  K  ' 

but  V  —  V  is  the  apparent  increase  of  volume  of  the  liquid,  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
V  —  V 

one  degree ;  p —  is  therefore  its  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  =  5,  Accordingly — 

.       A  —  K 

S  =   ,orA  =  o  +  K  +  OK; 

1    -I-  K 

but  as  5  and  k  are  always  small  fractions,  we  may  disregard  their  product,  8  k,  and  put 
A  =  8  +  (c:  that  is,  the  coefficient  of  atisolute  cx^iansion  of  a  liquid  is  eqiia/  to  its  coeffi- 
cient of  apparent  expansion  in  a  vessel  of  any  material,  togither  with  the  co(fficitJit  of 
cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  is  made. 

By  far  the  most  accurate  method  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  and  of  finding 
the  relative  values  of  divisions  which  may  be  marked  upon  it,  is  to  determine  the 
weight  of  mercuiy  wliich  fills  it  up  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  and  also  the  weight 
which  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  any  two  divisions.  But  since  lioth  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  and  the  specific  gra^^ty  of  mercury  vary  with  variations  of  tem- 
perature, the  different  weights  of  mercury  which  fill  the  vessel  at  different  temperatures 
do  not  at  once  enable  its  relative  capacities  at  these  temperatures  to  be  calculated  ;  for 
this  it  is  necessary  that  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  should  be  previously  known. 
Hence  the  ab.solute  expansion  of  mercury  (which,  on  account  of  its  inalterability  and 
its  property  of  not  wetting  glass,  is  better  adapted  for  measuring  purposes  than  any 
other  liquid)  is  a  necessary  preUminary  datum  for  the  determination  of  the  absolute 
expansion  of  liquids  in  general. 

Determinaticm  of  the  Absolute  Expansion  of  Mercury. — Enough  has  already  been 
said  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  determination  of  this 
constant,  some  method  must  be  devised  whose  results  are  wholly  unaffected  by  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mercury  is. contained.  A  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  apparently  very  difficiilt  problem  was  first  given  by  Dulong  and  Petit  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  vii.  124  (1817);  Daguin's  Traite  dc  Physique,  2nd  ed.  ii.  187  ;  see  also 
Eegnault,  lielaiion  dcs  Experiences,  cfr.,  pp.  277-280.  Paris,  1847).  Their  method 
consisted  in  measuring  the  heights  of  columns  of  mercury  at  different  temperatures, 
which  produced  equilibrium  with  another  column  of  the  same  liquid  of  constant  height, 
and  kept  always  at  0°. 

If  h  denotes  the  height  of  the  column  at  0°,  el  the  density  of  mercury  at  this  same 
temperature,  h'  the  height  of  the  column  at  t°,  which  produces  equilibrium  with  the 
first,  and  d'  the  density  of  mercury  at  the  temperatiu'e  t,  we  have — 

h^  _  d 

h  ~  d" 

Eepresenting  by  v  and  v'  the  volumes  of  the  same  weight  of  mercury  at  0°  and  at  t°, 
we  get — 

d      v  v  h' 

—  =  — ,  and  consequently  —  =  7- . 
d       V  ^        ■'  V  h 

The  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  0°  and  t°  is  therefore — 

.       v  —  V      h'  —  h 
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and  its  determination  requires  only  that  the  difference  of  height  of  the  two  columns, 
and  the  absolute  height  of  the  column  at  zero,  should  be  accurately  measured. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Dulong  and  Petit  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  method 
into  practice  is  represented  in  fig.  534.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  inverted  glass  syphon, 
the  two  vertical  branches  of  whicli  (A  and  B)  were  about  0'55  metre  long,  and  com- 
municated below  by  a  horizontal  tube  of  very  small  diameter.  The  branch  A  was 
surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  tinned  iron  which  was  kept  fuU  of  ice ;  the  other  branch,  B, 
occupied  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel  filled  with  oil  and  built  into  a  furnace. 


Fig.  534. 


(In  the  figure,  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  cylinders  surround- 
ing each  branch  of  the  syphon,  is  represented  as  having  been  removed.)  The  quan- 
tity of  mercury  in  the  apparatus  was  so  adjusted  that  the  meniscus  in  the  tube  B 
was  a  little  above  the  cover  of  the  oil-bath,  and  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
columns  was  measured  by  a  cathetometer  (an  instrument  devised  by  Dulong  and  Petit, 
and  first  used  in  this  investigation).  The  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  was  indicated 
by  an  air-thermometer  and  a  mercurial  weight-thermometer  (pp.  18,  19),  the  reservoirs 
of  which  were  of  the  same  length  as  the  mercury-column  in  the  tube  B,  and  were 
placed  near  to  and  parallel  with  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  results  of  a  great  number  of  determinations 
made  with  this  apparatus : 


Absolute  Expansion  of  Mercury  (Dulong  and  Petit). 


Temperatures  by  the 
air-thermometer. 

Mean  coefficient  of  Expansion  counted  from  O'^. 

Maximum                 Minimum  Mean 
values.                     values.  values. 

100°  C. 
200°  . 
300°  . 

^47    •    •    •    •    5^5    •    •    •    •    sAo  =  0-00018018 
5^    •    •    •    •    5^    •    •    •    •  ■  53W  =  -00018433 
5^    •    •    •    •    5^    •    •    •    •    dW=  -00018868 

Notwithstanding  the  great  approach  to  accuracy  which  was  undoubtedly  made  in 
these  experiments,  the  results  were  still  affected  by  sources  of  error  which,  in  the 
determination  of  a  physical  constant  of  such  primary  importance  as  the  one  in  question, 
cannot  be  considered  as  immaterial.  The  chief  of  these  are :  the  uncertainty  of  the 
determinations  of  the  temperature  of  the  heated  column,  arising  (1)  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  old  (and  inaccurate)  coefRcient  for  the  expansion  of  air,  namely  0-0037o. 
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in  reducing  the  indications  of  the  air-thermometpr ;  (2)  the  cooling  cfifect  of  tlio 
external  air  upon  the  portion  of  the  heated  column  wliich  rose  above  the  cover  of  the 
oil-bath;  (3)  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  at  difFerejit 
depths ;  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  two  mercury-columns,  whereby  a  very 
small  absolute  error  in  the  measurement  of  //  and  K  comes  to  have  a  considerable  elFect 

on  the  value  of  the  fraction  — , —  =  S. 

h 

In  order  to  obtain  results  which  should  be,  as  fiir  as  possible,  free  from  the  errors 
thus  arising,  Eegnault  (Bdation  dcs  Experiences,  cj'r.,  pp.  271-32.8.  Paris,  1847)  repeated 
the  determination  of  the  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
cury, by  a  method  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  but  somewhat  different  in  execution. 
The  aiTangement  of  his  ap|)aratus  will  be  intelligible 
from  fig.  635.  AB  and  CD  are  two  iron  tubes,  I'o 
metre  long  and  10  mm.  in  internal  diameter  (in  the 
figure  the  diameter  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length),  connected  above  by  the  ho- 
rizontal iron  tube  AC,  of  2'5  mm.  (Ol  inch)  internal 
diameter,  and  respectively  communicating  below  with 
the  horizontal  tubes  BE  and  DP,  likewise  of  2'5  mm. 
diameter,  which  in  their  turn  carry  the  vertical  glass 
tubes  EG  and  FG.  The  apparatus  having  been 
adjusted  so  that  the  tubes  AB  and  CD  are  exactly 
vertical,  and  the  tubes  AC,  BE,  and  DP  exactly 
horizontal,  mercury  is  poured  into  it  through  one 
of  the  short  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  by  which  both 
AB  and  CD  are  surmounted,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  glass  tubes  EG  and  FG,  air  is 
compressed  into  a  copper  receiver  communicating 
with  them  by  the  leaden  pipe  G,  so  as  to  keep  the 
level  of  the  mercury  near  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
tubes.  The  addition  of  mercury  is  continued  until 
it  begins  to  run  out  at  a  hole,  O,  bored  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  tube  AC.  The  vertical  tube  AB  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  an  oil-bath  ;  CD  is  surrounded  by  a  constant  current  of  cold  water. 

On  heating  the  tube  AB,  the  density  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it  was  of  course 
diminished,  and  consecjuently  equilibrium  of  pressure  in  the  tubes  EG  and  PG  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  sinking  of  the  merciu-y-column  in  the  former.  The  elastic 
force  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  receiver  was  therefore  balanced— on  tlie  one  hand, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  heated  column  of  mercury  of  the  height  AB,  =  H.  diminislied  by 
that  of  the  column  in  E,  =  h;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  pressiu-e  of  the  cold  column 
CD,  =  H'.  diminished  by  that  of  the  column  in  F,  =  //.  Tlie  temperatiire  of  the  column 
AB  was  indicated  by  an  aii'-thermometer,  that  of  CD  by  three  mercurial  thermometers 
in  the  water-vessel  which  surrounded  it,  and  that  of  the  mercury  in  E  and  F  by  a 
thermometer  placed  between  them  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Wlien  the  necessary  cor- 
rections for  the  dififerences  of  temperatm-e  of  the  several  merciiry-columns  had  been 
applied,  the  formula  for  the  absolute  expansion  became — 


{H'  -  Ji)  -  {H  -h) 


H' 


-  =  S. 


But  since  the  required  corrections  involved  the  knowledge  of  the  very  coefficient  sought, 
the  calculation  could  only  be  made  by  the  method  of  siiccessive  approximations:  that 
is,  Dulong  and  Petit's  coefficient  was  first  assumed  in  order  to  calculate  an  ap)prosimate 
result ;  then  the  number  so  obtained  was  substituted  for  the  old  coefficient,  and  so  a 
still  more  acciu'ate  result  was  aiTived  at. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  tubes  AB  and  CD  were  connected  at  the  bottom 
by  a  continuous  horizontal  tube,  and  the  tube  AC  was  cut  across,  vertical  glass  tubes 
being  inserted  into  the  two  halves,  wherein  the  different  heights  attained  by  tlje  mer- 
cury-columns could  be  observed.  In  tliis  state,  the  apparatus  was  merely  a  modified 
form  of  that  employed  l.iy  Dulong  and  Petit. 

The  results  ultimately  arrived  at  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  temperatures 
in  the  first  column  of  which  are  those  measured  by  the  air-thermometer. 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  represent  the  amounts  liy  which  a  unit 
volume  of  mercury  expands  for  a  rise  of  temperature  of  one  degree  centigrade  at  various 
temperatures  between  0°  and  350°.  Thus,  100,000,000  cubic  millimetres  of  mercury, 
measured  at  0°  occupy  100,017,905  cubic  millimetres  at  1*=;  100,000,000  cubic  milli- 
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TenipBrature  =  t. 

Volume  at  t^. 

Mean  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion between  0°  and  t°. 

True  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion at  t°. 

0° 

1-000000 

0-00000000 

0-00017905 

10 

1-001792 

0-00017925 

0-00017950 

20 

1-003590 

0  00017951 

0-00018001 

30 

1-005393 

0-00017976 

0-00018051 

40 

1-007201 

0-00018002 

0  00018102 

60 

1-009013 

0-00018027 

0-00018152 

60 

1-010831 

0-00018052 

0-00018203 

70 

1-012655 

0-00018078 

0-00018253 

80 

1-014482 

0-00018102 

0-00018304 

90 

1-016315 

0-00018128 

0  00018354 

100 

1018153 

0-00018153 

0-00018405* 

110 

1-019996 

0-00018178 

0-00018455 

120 

1-021844 

0-00018203 

0  00018505 

130 

1-023697 

0-00018228 

0-00018556 

140 

1-025555 

0-00018254 

0-00018606 

150 

1-027419 

0-00018279 

0-00018657 

160 

1-029287 

0-00018304 

0-00018707 

170 

1-031160 

0-00018329 

0  00018758 

180 

1-033039 

0-00018355 

0-00018808 

190 

■  1-034922 

0-00018380 

0-00018859 

200 

1-036811 

0-00018405 

0-00018909 

210 

1-038704 

0-00018430 

0-00018959 

220 

1-040603 

0-00018456 

0  00019010 

230 

1-042506 

0-00018481 

0-00019061 

240 

1-044415 

0-00018506 

0-00019111 

250 

1-046329 

0-00018531 

0-00019161 

260 

1-048247 

0-00018557 

0-00019212 

270 

1-050171 

0-00018582 

0-00019262 

280 

1-052100 

0-00018607 

0-00019313 

290 

1-054034 

0-00018632 

0  00019363 

300 

1-055973 

000018658 

0-00019413 

310 

1-057917 

0  00018683 

0-00019464 

320 

1-059866 

0-00018708 

0-00019515 

330 

1-061820 

0-00018733 

0-00019565 

340 

1-063778 

0-00018758 

0-00019616 

350 

1-065743 

0-00018784 

0-00019666 

metres,  measured  at  300°,  become  100,019,413  cuLic  millimetres  at  301°.  Accordingly, 
the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  third  column 
contains  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  volume  (  Vt)  of 
mercury  at  t°  and  the  volume  of  the  same  -weight  at  0°  (  F„  =  1)  by  the  number  of 
degrees  of  temperature  (=i))  that  is  to  say,  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion 
—  1 

bet-ween  0°  and  t°,  — — .    Between  0°  and  100°,  the  mean  coefficients  vary  so  little 

that  the  real  expansion  of  mercury,  and  much  more  therefore  its  smaller  apparent 
expansion  in  glass,  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  temperature  measured  by  the 
air-thermometer.  A  careful  comparison  of  an  air-thermometer  and  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, upon  -which  the  points  0°  and  100°  had  been  determined  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  -which  therefore  necessarily  agreed  at  these  temperatures,  showed 
the  following  diiferences  betvt-een  the  indications  of  the  two  instruments : 
Temperatures  by  air-thermometer — 

-36°    0°    -1-  100°    129-9°    148-7°    197-0°    245°    292-7°  350°; 
Temperatures  by  mercurial  thermometer — 

-  36°    0°     +  100°    130°      150°      200°       250°    300°  350°. 
From  this  table  it  results  that  if  the  real  expansion  of  mercury  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  temperature,  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  the  air-  and  mercurial 
thermometers  -wiU  be — 

*  In  Regnault's  original  paper,  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  at  100°  is  given,  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misprint,  as  0  00018305,  and  the  same  number  is  repealed  in  various  other  places:  e.g. 
Handwdrterb.  der  Chemie,  2nd  ed.  ii.  [1],  567,  article  Ausriehmtng ;  also  Daguin's  Traiie  de  I'hysique, 
ii.  193,    Paris,  18G1. 
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Air-thermometer — 

0^     60°      100°      130°      150°      200°      250°     300°  350°; 
Mercurial  thermometer — 

0°     49-6°    100°      130-5°   151°      202-8°   255-2°  308-3°  362-2°. 
By  a  series  of  observations  of  the  heights  of  two  mercurial  barometers,  one  of  which 
■was  kept  at  a  temperature  near  0°  C,  -while  the  other  was  heated  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, Militzer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  55)  obtained  for  the  mean  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury  between  0°  and  100°,  the  number 

0-00017405  +  0-00000082  =  -^t^^  (l  +  7^], 
—  074:0  i  \    —  212  / 

■which  differs  considerably  from  Eegnault's  result,  and  is  probably  less  accurate. 

Apparent  Expansion  of  Mercur!/,  and  determmation  of  the  Cubical  Expansion  of 
Glass  vessels. — By  help  of  the  foregoing  table  of  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury, 
the  cubical  expansion  of  glass  vessels  may  be  determined.    For  this  purjiose  the  neck  of 
the  vessel  is  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  point;  it  is  filled  with  mercury,  care  being  taken 
to  exclude  all  moisture  or  air;  exposed  successively  to  the  temperatures  0°  and  100°  and 
■weighed  with  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  fills  it  at  each  of  these  temperatures.  Lot 
the  weight  of  the  empty  glass  vessel  be       .        .       .       .        .        .  = 

the  weight  of  the  vessel  filled  -with  mercury  at  0°       .       .       .        .        =  }V, 

the  weight  of  the  vessel  filled  ■n-ith  mercury  at  100°    .        .        .       .        =  W, 

let  A  be  tlie  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  and  k  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass 
between  0°  and  100° ;  then  we  have 

W  -IV      I  +  A  IV'  -w 

and  therefore  k  =    (1  +  A)  —  1. 


W  —  w      \  +  k'  W 

When  once  the  cubical  expansion  of  a  glass  vessel  is  known,  the  absolute  expansion 
of  any  liquid  can  be  deduced,  in  the  manner  already  explained  (p.  63),  fi-oni  its 
apparent  expansion  as  observed  in  this  vessel.  Hence  a  problem  of  frequent  occur- 
rence is  to  determine  the  expansion  of  the  glass  of  a  vessel  shaped  like  a  thermometer, 
and  provided  with  a  divided  stem,  for  -which  the  relative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  of 
one  division  of  the  stem  have  been  previously  determined.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  fill  the  apparatus  to  some  particular  point  of  the  scale  with  well-boiled 
mercm^y,  and  to  observe  the  apparent  volumes  of  the  mercury,  v  and  v,  at  0°  and  100°, 
expressed  in  divisions  ef  the  scale :  the  expansion  of  the  glass  can  then  bo  calculated. 
For  (p.  53)  the  apparent  volume  of  the  mercury  at  100°  is  equal  to  its  volume  at  0° 
increased  by  the  amount  of  its  absolute  expansion  between  0°  and  100°  ;  that  is  : — 

v  (1  4-  k)  =  V  (1  -1-  A),  or  «  =  ^  (1  +  A)  —  1. 

The  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass  varies  with  the  kind  of  glass  employed, 
but  may  be  taken  on  an  average  =  0-0001545  for  each  degree  centigrade.  This  vahu' 
may  be  used,  for  instance,  -without  hesitation  in  calculating  the  con-ected  length  of  the 
portion  of  the  thread  of  mercury  in  a  thermometer  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  tem- 
peratui-e  that  is  to  be  measured.  (See  belo-sv,  JJUermination  of  Boiling  Points.)  Between 
0°  and  100'-'  the  apparent  volume  of  mercury  in  glass  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
1  :  r01545,  while  the  real  volume  increases  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  roiS15;  hence  the 
cubical  expansion  of  glass  is 

101815 

K  =       p--  -  1  =  0-002663. 
1-Olo4o 

Another  case  in  -which  the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  requires  to  be  taken  into 
account,  is  in  reducing  barometric  observations  to  0-"  C.    (Barometer,  i.  512,  613.) 

Expansion  of  other  Liquids. — The  absolute  expansion  of  any  liquid  can  now  be 
ascertained  by  filling  with  it  a  small  glass  bottle,  whose  cubical  expansion  has  been 
previously  ascertained  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  weighing  the  bottle  with 
the  quantity  of  liquid  which  fills  it  at  diiferent  temperatures.  But  a  more  rapid 
method,  and  therefore  one  more  frequently  adopted,  is  to  observe  the  apparent  expan- 
sion of  the  liquid  in  a  dilatometcr,  an  instrument  shaped  just  like  a  common  mercurial- 
thermometer,  and  then  to  correct  these  observations  for  the  previously  known  cubical 
expansion  of  the  glass.  In  this  way  very  numerous  determinations  have  been  made  by 
Isidore  Pierre  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.  325;  xix.  193;  xx.  5;  xxi.  336  ;  xxxi.  118; 
xxxiii.  199)  and  by  Hermann  Kopp  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  1  and  223  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciv.  257;  xcv.  307;  xc-vi.  153  and  303;  c.  19).  The  principal  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations are  given  below. 
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Expansion  of  Water.  (Kopp.) 


Temperature. 

Volunnp. 
(Volume  at  0°  =  1.) 

Densitj'. 
(Density  at  0°  =  1 .) 

"Volume. 
(  Volume  at  4°  =  I.) 

Density. 
(Density  at  4^  =  1.) 

0° 

1-00000 



1-000000 

1-00012 

0-999877 

1 

0-99995 

1-000053 

1-00007 

0-999930 

2 

0-99991 

1  000092 

1-00003 

0-999969 

3 

0-99989 

1-000115 

1-00001 

0-999992 

4 

0-99988 

1-000123 

1-00000 

1-000000 

5 

0-99988 

1-000117 

1-00001 

0-999994 

6 

0-99990 

1-000097 

1-00003 

0-999973 

7 

0-99994 

1-000062 

1-00006 

0-999939 

8 

0-99999 

1-000014 

1-00011 

0-999890 

9 

1-00005 

0-999952 

1-00017 

0-999829 

10 

1-00012 

0-999876 

1-00025 

0-999753 

11 

1-00021 

0  999785 

1-00034 

0-999664 

12 

1-00031 

0-999086 

1-00044 

0-999562 

13 

1-00043 

0-999572 

1-00055 

■  0-999449 

14 

1-00056 

0-999445 

1-00068 

0-999322 

15 

1-00070 

0-999306 

1-00082 

0-999183 

16 

1-00085 

0-999155 

1-00097 

0-999032 

17 

1-00101 

0-998992 

1-00113 

0-998869 

18 

1-00118 

0-998817 

1-00131 

0-998695 

19 

1-00137 

0-998631 

1-00149 

0-998509 

20 

1  00157 

0-998435 

1-00169 

0-998312 

21 

1-00178 

0-998228 

1-00190 

0-998104 

22 

1-00200 

0-998010 

1-00212 

0-997886 

23 

1-00223 

0-997780 

1-00235 

0-997657 

24 

1-00247 

0-997541 

1-00259 

0-997419 

25 

1-00271 

0-997293 

1-00284 

0-997170 

26 

1-00295 

0-997035 

1-00310 

0-996912 

27 

1-00319 

0-996767 

1-00337 

0-996644 

28 

1-00347 

0-996489 

1-00365 

0-996367 

29 

1-00376 

0-996202 

1-00393 

0-996082 

30 

1-00406 

0-996008 

1-00423 

0-995787 

35 

1-00570 

40 

1-00753 

45 

1-00954 

50 

1-01177 

65 

1-01410 

60 

1-01659 

65 

1-01930 

70 

1-02225 

75 

1-02541 

80 

1-02858 

85 

1-03189 

90 

1-03540 

95 

1-03909 

100 

1-04299 

The  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  the  above  table,  compared -with  that  represent- 
ing the  volume  of  the  same  quantity  of  -water  at  0°,  give  the  foUo-wing  foiir  interpola- 
tion-formiilae — 

Between  0°  and  25°  C. 
r  =  1  -  0-000061045  t  +  0-0000077183     -  0-00000003734  f. 

Bet-ween  25°  and  50°. 
V  =  1  -  0-000065415    +  0-0000077585  t-  -  0-000000035408  t". 

Between  50°  and  75°. 
r  =  1  -  0-00005916  t    +  0-0000031849  f-  +  0-0000000072848  t^. 

Between  75°  and  100°. 
F  =  1  -  0-00008645  t   +  0-0000031892  t-  +  0-0000000024487  i^. 

It  -will  be  seen  that,  between  0°  and  a  temperature  of  about  +  4°,  -water  presents  the 
exceedingly  rare  phenomenon  of  a  substance  which  contracts  when  heated  and  expands 
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when  cooled,  so  that  at  about  4°  it  is  more  dense  than  at  any  other  temperature. 
According  to  the  first  of  the  above  formuke,  the  exact  temperature  at  which  water 
possesses  its  maximum  density  would  be  4-08°.  The  resiilts  of  other  experimenters 
indicate  in  general  very  nearly  the  same  temperature  for  this  point.  For  example, 
Hallstrom  fixed  it  at  4-1°,  Despretz  at  4=^,  Playfair  and  Joule  at  3-95°,  Hagen  at  3-87^, 
Frankenheim  at  3-86°,  Pliicker  and  Geissler  at  3-8°  (nearly),  C.  v.  Neumann  at  3-68°. 
Although  the  melting  point  of  ice  (0°  C.)  is  also  the  point  at  which  water  freezes  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  by  special  precautions  be  cooled  much  lower  witliout 
becoming  solid  (p.  74).  It  is  then  found  that  the  expansion  which  takes  place  wlien 
water  is  cooled  from  4°  to  0°,  continues  as  the  temperature  sinks  below  the  latter  tem- 
perature. This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  by  Despretz  (Daguin's  Traiti  de  Phy- 
sique, ii.  205.  Paris,  1861),  which  gives  the  volumes  and  densities  of  water  for  each 
degree  from  —  9°  to  +  4°,  compared  with  its  volume  and  density  at  4°  as  unity.  The 
complete  table,  which  extends  from  -  9"^  to  100°,  agrees  in  general  very  closely  with 
that  already  given  by  Kopp ;  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  reproduce  it  here  entire : 
the  portion  given  corresponds  to  the  last  two  columns  of  Kopp's  table. 


Expansion  of  Water  between  —  9°  and  +  4°.  (Despretz.) 


Tempera- 
tures. 

Volumes. 

Densities. 

Tempera- 
tures. 

Volumes. 

Densities. 

-  9° 

1-0016314 

0-998371 

-  2° 

1-0003077 

0-999692 

-  8 

1-0013734 

0-998628 

-  1 

1-0002138 

0-999786 

-  7 

1-0011354 

0-998865 

0 

1-0001269 

0-999873 

-  6 

1-0009184 

0-999082 

+  1 

1-0000730 

0-999927 

-  6 

1-0006987 

0-999202 

1-0000331 

0-999966 

-  4 

1-0005619 

0-999437 

3 

1-0000083 

0-999999 

-  3 

1-0004222 

0-996677 

4 

1-0000000 

1-000000 

Frankenheim  (Jahresber.  iib.  Chemie,  u.  s.  w.,  1852,  61)  caleiilated  from  Pierre's 
observations  the  following  empirical  formulpe,  to  express  the  volume  of  water  at  t°, 
compared  with  its  volume  at  0°  taken  as  unity : 

Between  -  13°  and  0°. 
1  -  0-00009417  t  +  0-000001449  t-  -  0-0000005985  t\ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  other  six  similar  form^ilae  which  he  calculated  for  other 
intervals  of  temperature  up  to  +  98°,  nor  to  reproduce  any  part  of  the  table  which  he 
calculated  by  means  of  them,  except  the  following  numbers  referring  to  temperatures 
below  0° : 

Temperatures    -15°  -10°  -5°  0° 

Volumes    .    1-0037584        1-0016851        1  0005819  1-0000000. 

Tables  of  tlie  expansion  of  water  between  0°  and  100°  have  also  been  constructed  by 
Hagen  (see  Jahresber.  iib.  Chemie,  u.  s.  w.,  1856,  60),  Kremers  {ihid.  1861,  62),  and 
others. 

Kopp's  table  further  shows  that  water  expands  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  This  property  likewise  is  foimd  to  remain  the  same  when,  by  increasing 
the  pressure  upon  it,  water  is  kept  liquid  at  temperatures  above  100°.  Thus,  for 
example,  by  observing  under  the  microscope  the  apparent  expansion  of  water  in  ther- 
mometer-tubes, Sorby  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xviii.  81)  obtained  results  from  which  he 
calculated  the  following  formula  for  its  exjsansion  between  0°  and  200°: 
r=  0-9977  -I-  0-000123  t  +  0-00000330  t-, 

which  accords  closely  with  the  formula  which  he  calculated  for  the  same  interval  of 
temperature  from  Kopp's  experiments,  namely, 

F=  0-997696  +  0-0001101  t  +  0-00000343  t\ 


Mendelejeff  also  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  1861,  33;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  1) 
investigated  the  expansion  of  water  above  100°  with  the  following  results: — 


Temperatures 

Densities. 
( Density  of  water  at  4°  =  1.) 

Volumes. 
(  Volume  of  water  at  0°  =  1.) 

Volumes  calculated  by 
Kopp's  formula. 

99-8° 

0-95903 

1-0426 

1-0429 

131-0 

0-93079 

1-0722 

1-0716 

156-8 

0-90770 

1-1016 

1-1014 
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The  presence  of  saline  substances  in  solution  in  water  renders  its  rate  of  expansion 
more  uniform,  both  below  and  above  100°.  [For  determinations  of  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  aqueous  solutions,  see  Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  c.  394;  Jahresber.  lib.  Chemie, 
u.  s.  w.,  1857  [1]  44:  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  barium. — Further, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cv.  360;  Jahresber.  1868,  41:  chlorides  of  calcium,  cadmium,  strontium, 
zinc,  magnesium ;  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium. — Further, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  115;  Jahresber.  1859,  48:  bromides  of  strontium,  calcium,  magne- 
sium, zinc,  cadmium ;  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium  ;  hydi'oehloric  acid. — Further, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  60 ;  Jahresber.  1860,  45  :  iodides  of  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium. — Further,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiv.  41 ;  Jahresber.  1861,  60: 
nitrates  and  sidphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium ;  aqueous  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids),  Gerlach  (Jahresber.  1859,  42-48:  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium, 
ammonium,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  aluminium ;  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
sodium ;  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  ;  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  cane-sugar), 
and  Sorby  (Joe.  cit. :  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium).] 

The  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  aqueous  solutions  is  lower  than  that  of  pm'e 
water.  In  fact,  with  solutions  of  many  substances,  this  temperature  lies  lower  than  tho 
ordinary  freezing-point  of  the  solution,  and  is  in  general  (as  well  as  the  freezing-point) 
lower  the  larger  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  solution. 


Points  of  Maximutu  Density  and  Congelation  of  Aqiieoits  Sohdions.  (Despretz.) 


Substances, 

Weight  of  substance 
In  997M5  parts  of  water. 

Temperature  of  maxi- 
mum density. 

Freezing-point  of  tlie 
solution  wlien  shaken. 

Sea-water 

-  3-7° 

-  1-880 

Chloride  of  sodium 

12-3 

+  1-2 

-  0-8 

»)             f»     •  • 

24-9 

-  1-7 

—  1-4 

»j             ji     •  • 

37-0 

-  4-75 

-  2-1 

»)             j»     •  • 

74-1 

-  16-0 

-  4-3 

Chloride  of  calcium 

6-2 

+  3-2 

-  0-2 

12-3 

+  2-05 

-  0-6 

»>             J)     •  ■ 

24-7 

+  0-06 

-  1-0 

370 

-  2-4 

-  3-9 

Sulphate  of  potassium  . 

74-1 

-  10-4 

-  5-3 

6-2 

-1-  2-9 

-  0-1 

)»                                     5J        •  • 

12-3 

+  1-9 

-  0-3 

24-7 

-  0-1 

-  0-55 

H                                 ))       •  • 

37-0 

-  2-3 

-  2-1 

Sulphate  of  sedium 

74-1 

-  8-4 

-  4-1 

6-2 

+  2-5 

-  0-2 

12-3 

+  1-15 

-  0-4 

>»                          M         *  • 

24-7 

-  1-5 

-  0-7 

)»                          ))         *  • 

37-0 

-  4-3 

-  1-3 

Carbonate  of  potassium  . 

37-0 

-  3-95 

-  3  2 

74-1 

-  12-4 

-  2-25 

Carbonate  of  sodium 

37-1 

-  7-0 

-  2  85 

74-1 

-  17-3 

-  2-2 

Sulphate  of  copiaer 

580 

-  0-6 

-  1-3 

Potash  .... 

37-4 

-  5-6 

-  2-1 

Alcohol 

74-1 

-  15-95 

-  4-3 

74-1 

+  2-3 

-  2-8 

Sulphm-ic  acid 

)>             n             •  • 

12-3 

+  0-6 

-  0-4 

24-7 

-  1-9 

-  11 

jt            n             •  • 

37-0 

-  50 

-  1-3 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  Kopp  has  collected  together  the  results  of  his  own  and 
Pierre's  determinations  of  the  expansion  of  nearly  ninety  other  liquids,  chiefly  organic. 
In  each  table,  the  several  substances  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  boiling-points, 
beginning  with  the  lowest.  Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  volume  of  each 
liquid  at  0°  C.  is  taken  as  the  unit,  with  which  its  volimie  at  higher  temperatures  is 
compared. 

Table  A  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  21)  gives  the  expansion  of  seven  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds from  the  determinations  of  Kopp  and  Pierre. 
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Table  B  {ihid.  xcvi.  163)  gives  the  expansion  of  forty-two  liquids,  containing  no 
other  elements  than  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
H.  Kopp: — Table  C  {ibid.  xcvi.  304)  gives  the  expansion  of  thirty-eight  compounds 
containing  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Kopp  and  Pierre. 


Table  A. 


Kopp. 

Pierre. 

Kopr. 

°  c. 

Cyanide  of 
methyl 
(acetoni- 
tnlH). 
C-H^N. 

Nitrate  of 
ethyl. 

Sulphocy- 
anate  of 
niethvl. 

Oil  of 
mustard. 
C«H!>NS. 

Aniline. 

Cyanide  of 
phenyl 

(benzoiii- 
ti  ile,. 
C7H''N. 

Nitroben- 
zene. 
Ci'H''N02 

°  C. 

0 
10 
20 
30 

10000 
10122 
10250 
10384 

10000 
10117 
10244 
10377 

10000 
10098 
10200 
10305 

10000 
10107 
10215 
10324 

10000 
10083 
10167 
10253 

10000 
10093 
10186 
10279 

10000 
10084 
10168 
10253 

0 
10 
20 
30 

40 
60 
60 
70 

10523 
10669 
10824 
10988 

10517 
10661 
10810 
10962 

10416 
10531 
10653 
10781 

10434 
10546 
10660 
10777 

10342 
10433 
10525 
10619 

10373 
10467 
10562 
10659 

10340 
10428 
10518 
10609 

40 
60 
60 
70 

80 
90 
100 
110 

11161 

11116 
11270 

10909 
11042 
11178 
11318 

10897 
11021 
11148 
11280 

10716 
10815 
10915 
11018 

10757 
10857 
10961 
11067 

10701 
10796 
10892 
10990 

80 
90 
100 
110 

120 
130 
140 
150 

11462 
11009 
11760 

11418 
11561 
11708 
11862 

11124 
11231 
11341 
11454 

11177 
11289 
11406 
11528 

11090 
11192 
11297 
11404 

120 
130 
140 
150 

160 
170 
180 
190 

11569 
11686 
11806 
11928 

11652 
11783 
11919 
12061 

11512 
11623 
11736 
11853 

160 
170 
180 
190 

200 
210 
220 

12209 

11972 
12093 
12218 

200 
210 
220 

From  the  inspection  of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  general,  though  not 
universal,  rule,  those  substances  expand  most  rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures  whose 
boiling-points  are  lowest;  that  isomeric  compounds  having  the  same  boiling-point, 
expand  at  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  rate  (c.  g.  formate  of  etliyl  and  acetate  of 
methyl,  C'H"0-;  propionate  of  ethyl  and  but3Tate  of  methyl,  C^H'"0* ;  butyrate  of 
ethyl  and  valerate  of  methyl,  CH''©^) ;  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  each  liquid 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises.  This  last  fact  becomes  stiU  more  apparent  on 
comparing  the  coefficients  of  expansion  at  different  temperatures  (for  a  table  of  the  true 
and  mean  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  liquids  examined  by  Pierre,  see  Gmelin's 
Handbook,  i.  226),  and  a  consequence  of  it  is  that,  when  the  volumes  of  different  liquids 
are  compared  at  the  same  number  of  degrees  below  their  several  boiling-points,  the 
volume  of  each  liquid  at  its  boiling-point  being  taken  as  unity,  the  alterations  corre- 
sponding to  equal  intervals  of  temperature  are  found  to  be  often  much  more  uniform 
than  when  the  comparison  is  made  (as  in  the  tables  which  follow)  for  the  same  absolute 
temperatures.  (Tables  of  Pierre's  results,  calculated  for  equal  distances  from  the 
boiling-points,  are  given  in  Gmelin's  Handbook,  i.  227-230.) 

Observations  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  the  methods  already  described  are 
limited  to  temperatures  below  the  ordinary  boiling-points,  but  by  special  methods  such 
observations  can  be  extended  to  higher  temperatures,  and  it  is  then  found  that  the 
increasing  rate  of  expansion  continues  ujj  to  the  highest  points  at  which  determinations 
can  be  made,  so  that,  under  such  circumstances,  liquids  may  expand  as  rapidly  as 
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gases,  or  even  more  rapidly,  for  equal  increments  of  temperature.  Determinations  of 
the  expansion  of  water  above  100°,  by  MendelejefF,  have  already  been  piven  (p.  59) ; 
the  preceding  table  (p.  66)  contains  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Drion  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [.3]  Ivi.  5),  Andreeff  {Hiicl  Ivi.  317),  and  Mendelejeff  {loc.  cit.)  on 
some  other  liquids  at  temperatures  above  their  usual  boiling  points.  To  serve  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  the  expansion  of  air  is  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table. 

Sxpansion  of  Solids. — In  speaking  of  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies,  it  is  needfid 
to  distinguish  between  linear  expansion,  or  the  increase  in  length  of  a  linear  unit ; 
superficial  expansion,  or  the  increase  in  the  area  of  a  unit  of  surface  ;  and  cubical 
expansion,  or  the  increase  in  bulk  of  a  unit  of  volume.  If  a  solid  body,  whose  length 
is  A  linear  units,  expands,  when  heated  from  0°  C.  to  1°,  so  as  to  measure  A  +  a  at  the 
higher  temperature,  a  portion  of  its  surface  containing  A-  superficial  units  at  the  lower 
temperature  wiU  become  {A  +  a)'  when  expanded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  volume  A^ 
will  become  {A  +  a)'.    We  have  therefore  for  the  increase  in  lengtli,  or 

linear  expansion,        A  +  a    —A    =  a  ;  for  the 
superficial  expansion,  {A  +  af  —  A-  =  2Aa  +  a";  fir  the 
cubical  expansion,      {A  +  af  —  A^  =  SA-a  +  3Aa-  +  a?. 

But  since  a  is  always  a  very  small  fraction  of  A,  is  also  a  very  small  fraction 
of  a  ;  hence  the  second  and  third  terras  of  these  expressions  may  be  omitted.  Accord- 
ingly, the  expansion  of  A  linear  units  may  be  taken  as  a,  the  expansion  of  A-  superficial 
units  as  '2Aa,  and  the  expansion  of  A'  cubical  units  as  ZA-a.  The  coefficients  of  linear, 
superficial,  and  cubical  expansion,  or  the  expansion  of  one  unit  of  each  kind,  will 
therefore  be  respectively 

a  lAa  _  c  ^j^^-^  3xl-'r  _  g  ^ . 
A '    A-   ^  "  A'  A'    "     A ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  coefficient  of  superficial  expansion  is  twice  as  great,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  cubical  expansion  three  times  as  great  as  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

AVhen  a  hollow  vessel  is  heated,  its  capacity  increases  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as 
it  would  do  if  filled  with  the  substance  of  which  its  sides  are  composed ;  that  is,  its 
expansion  is  the  same  as  the  cubical  expansion  of  a  solid  mass  of  the  same  material 
and  dimensions.  If  k  be  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  any  kind  of  glass  for 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°  C,  a  vessel  made  of  this  glass  and  having  the  capacity 
at  0°,  woidd  have  at  t°  the  capacity  V^,  V„  (I  +  ic  t).  Similar  considerations  are 
applicable  in  tlie  case  of  a  glass  vessel  which  is  divided  into  parts  of  equ.al  capacity  liy 
a  scale  etched  upon  the  side,  when  the  space  comprised  between  two  consecutive  divi- 
sions at  0^  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  capacity.  The  apjiarent  volume  F,,  read  off  at  t°, 
would  then  correspond  to  the  real  volume  [""(l  +  k  i)  referred  to  the  unit  adopited. 

Determinations  of  Linear  Expansion. — The  linear  expansion  has  been  measured  for 
the  greater  numlier  of  such  substances  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  rods  or  bars 
of  considerable  length.  For  the  purpose  of  such  measurements,  one  end  of  the  l.nir 
is  fixed  immovaljly,  and  its  length  is  measured,  by  means  of  micrometric  apparatus 
attached  to  the  other  end,  at  two  known  temperatures,  such  as  0°  and  100°  C,  which 
can  be  maintained  constant  sufficiently  long  to  make  it  certain  that  they  have  been 
attained  by  the  bar  throughout  its  whole  mass.  The  following  table  of  linear  expansions 
between  0°  and  100°  C.  is  from  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  ed.  1836,  pp.  271,  272. 


Linear  Expansion  of  Solids  by  Heat. 
Dimensions  which  a  bar  takes  at  100°  C.  whose  length  at  0°  is 

Glass  tube      .....  Smeaton  . 

.  Roy  .... 

.  Deluc's  mean 

.  Dulong  and  Petit 
Lavoisier  and  Lajilace 

Plate  glass 

„    crown  glass 


,,  rod 
Deal 
riatinum 


and  glass 


Roy  . 
Roy  . 

Borda 

Dtdong  and  Petit 
Troughton 
Berthoud  . 
F  2 


inu 
 i__ 

11-18 
__1  

n  2ii 


)OC0O.  Expan- 
sion. 

1-00083333 
1-00077615 
1-00082800 
1-00086130 
1-00081166 
1-000890890  jyt^ 
1-00087572 
1-00089760  jJ^^ 
1-00091751 
1-00080787 

as  glass 
1-00086655 
1-00088420 
1-0(»()99180 
1-00110000 


1  lf;7 

__1  

1131 
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Linear  Expansion  of  Solids  by  Heat. 
Dimensions  wliich  a  bar  takes  at  100°  C.  whose  length  at  0°  is  l-OOOOOO.  Expan- 
sion. 


Palladium  ..... 

Wollaston . 

1-00100000 

Antimony  ..... 

Smeaton  . 

1-00108300 

Cast-iron  prism  .... 

Eoy  .... 

1-00110940 

Cast-iron  ..... 

Lavoisier,  by  Dr.  Young 

1-00111111 

Steel   

Troughton 

1-00118990 

Steel  rod  ..... 

Eoy  . 

.  1-00114470 

Blistered  steel  .... 

Phil.  Trans.  1795,  428 
Smeaton  . 

1-00112500 
.  1-00115000 

Steel  not  tempered  .... 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1-00107875 

927 

J)                           7»  .... 

1-00107956 

1 

926 

„   tempered  yellow 

I)         »          ),  ... 

j»               )»  • 

.  1-00136900 
.  1-00138600 

„         „          „   at  a  higher  heat 
Steel  

Troughton 

.  1-00123956 

1 

80? 

.  1-00118980 

Hard  steel  ..... 

Smeaton  . 

.  1-00122500 

Annealed  steel  .... 

Muschenbroek  . 

.  1-00122000 

Tempered  steel  .... 

.  1-00137000 

Iron  ...... 

Borda 
Smeaton  . 

.  1-00116600 
.  1-00125800 

Soft  iron,  forged  .... 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

.  1-00122045 

Round  iron,  ■wire  drawn  . 

.  1-00123504 

Iron  wire  ..... 

Troughton 

.  1-00144010 

Iron  ...... 

Dulong  and  Petit 

.  1-00118203 

I 

S4e 

Bismuth  ...... 

Smeaton  . 

.  1-00139200 

Annealed  gold  .... 

Muschenbroek  . 

.  1-00146000 

Gold  

EUicot,  by  comparison 

.  1-00150000 

„   procured  by  parting 

Lavoisier  and  Lajplace 

.  1-00146606 

1 

682 

„   Paris  standard,  unannealed 

.  1-00155155 

1 

645 

„       ,,         ,,        annealed  . 
Copper  ...... 

„  

Muschenbroek  . 

.  1-00151361 

1 

681 

.  1-00191000 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

>>  » 
Troughton 

.  1-00172244 

1 

581 

584 

" 

.  1-00171222 

.  1-00191880 

))  ...... 

Dulong  and  Petit 

.  1-00171821 

1 

582 

Brass  

„  

Borda 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

.  1-00178300 
.  1-00186671 
.  1-00188971 

Brass  scale,  supposed  from  Hamburg 

Roy".       .       ."  '. 

.  1-00185540 

Cast  Brass  ..... 

Smeaton  . 

.  1-00187500 

English  plate-brass,  in  rod 

Roy  .       .       .  . 

.  1-00189280 

„            ,,         in  a  trough  form 
Brass  

.  1-00189490 

Troughton 

.  1-00191880 

,,    wire  ..... 
„  ... 

Smeaton  . 
Muschenbroek  . 

.  1-00193000 
1-00216000 

Copper  8,  tin  1 

Smeaton  . 

1-00181700 

Silver  ...... 

»>  ...... 

Herbert 

EUicot,  by  comparison 

1-00189000 
1-00210000 

4,  ...... 

Muschenbroek  . 

1-00212000 

„     of  cupel  ..... 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 
.<                „  ■• 

1-00190974 

1 

524 

,,    Paris  standard 

1-00190868 

1 

524 

Silver  ...... 

Troughton 
Smeaton  . 

1-00208260 

Brass  16,  tin  1  .... 

1-00190800 

Speculum  metal  .... 

„  ... 

1-00193300 

Spelter  solder ;  brass  2,  zinc  1  . 

„  ... 

1-00206800 

Malacca  tin  . 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1-00193765 

1 

516 

Tin  from  Falmouth  .... 

1-00217298 

1 
462 

Fine  pewter  ..... 

Smeaton  . 

1-00228300 

Grain  tin  ..... 

)»  ... 

1-00248300 

Tin  

Muschenbroek  . 

1-00284000 

Soft  solder  ;  lead  2,  tin  1 

Smeaton    .       .       .  . 

1-00250800 

Zinc  8,  tin  1,  a  little  hammered 

Smeaton    .       ,       .  . 

1-00269200 

Lead  .... 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace 

1-00284836 

1 

35  1 

Smeaton    .       .       .  . 

1-00286700 

Zinc       .  . 

1-00294200 
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Linear  ExiMnsion  of  Solids  by  Heat. 

Dimensions  which  a  bar  talies  at  100°  C.  whose  length  at  0°  is  1-OOCOOO.  Expan- 
sion. 

Zinc,  hammered  out  i  inch  per  foot  .  Smeaton  ....  1 '00301 100 
Glass,  from  0°  to  100"°     .       .       .    Dulong  and  Petit      .       .  1-00086130 

„     from  100°  to  200'=  .       .       .         „  „  .        .    1-00091827  traa 

„     from  200°  to  300° .       .       .         „  „  .       .    1-000101114  |^ 

The  last  two  measurements  by  an  air-thermometer. 

Messrs.  Calvert,  Johnson,  and  Lo-we  have  determined  the  linear  expansion  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  metals  and  alloys  by  a  modification  of  the  metliod  above  described, 
for  the  details  of  -which  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper  published  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine. 

The  following  are  tlie  linear  expansions  of  simple  metals  between  0°  and  100°  C. 


thus  determined : — 

Cadmium  (pure)   0-00332 

Lead  (pure)   0-00301 

Tin  (pure)                                                                  .  0-00273 

Aluminium  (commercial)       ......  0-00222 

Zinc,  forged  (pure)   0-00220 

Silver  (pure)   0-00199 

Gold  (pure)   0-00138 

Bismuth  (pure)   0-(l0133 

Wrought  Iron   0-00119 

Cast  iron   0  00112 

Steel  (soft)   0-00103 

Antimony  (pure)   0-00098 

Platinum  (commercial)  .......  0  00068 


From  the  preceding  table  it -will  be  seen  that  the  coefl&cients  of  expansion  of  the  metals 
vary  with  their  physical  condition,  being  different  for  the  same  metal  according  as  it  has 
been  cast,  hammered  and  rolled,  hardened,  or  annealed.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
operations  which  increase  the  density,  appear  also  to  increase  the  rate  of  expansion  by 
lieat.  But  even  for  substances  in  apparently  the  same  condition,  different  observers 
have  found  very  unequal  amounts  of  expansion  ;  this  may  arise,  in  tlie  case  of  com- 
pound substances,  such  as  glass,  brass,  or  steel,  from  a  -want  of  uniformity  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  simple  bodies  from  slight  differences  of  physical  state.  Hence,  in  all 
cases  where  great  accurac_y  is  required  in  the  determination  of  the  linear  expansion,  as  in 
rods  em^jloyed  for  pendulum  observations,  or  fur  the  measurement  of  the  base-lines  of 
surveys,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  results  of  previous  determinations  of  the 
expansion  of  the  material  in  question  ;  but  the  linear  expansion  of  each  individual  rod 
must  be  determined  by  a  special  experiment:  this  -was  done,  for  instance,  byDe  Borda, 
■with  each  of  the  four  platinum  nieasm-ing  rods  (each  two  toises,  or  twelve  French  feet 
long),  which  were  employed  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  meridian,  from  which  the 
length  of  the  metre  was  deduced. 

Copper  ]'ods  were  laid  upon  the  platinum  rods,  and  both  were  firmly  fixed  together 
at  one  end;  the  copper  rods  carried  a  divided  scale  at  the  other  end,  whicli  indicated 
directly  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  their  length,  -while  by  means  of  a  vernier 
attached  to  the  corresponding  end  of  the  platinum  rods,  tenths  of  these  divisions,  or 
about  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  French  line,  could  be  read  off.  In  this  way,  the 
difference  in  the  expansion  of  two  rods  of  the  same  length  but  different  materials  can 
be  determined  with  great  accuracy,  and  if  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  the  material 
of  one  rod  is  known,  the  coefficient  of  that  of  the  other  can  be  calculated. 

If  both  rods  have  the  same  length,  L,  at  0°,  and  at  t°  one  has  the  length  L'  =  L 
{\  +  at),  the  other  the  length  L"=  L{1  +  at),  we  have  L'-  L"=  Lt{a  -  a').  But 
L'  —  L"  is  the  observed  difference  of  length  at  the  temperature  t°;  and  hence  if  a  is 
kno-ffl-n,  a'  is  easily  calculated.  In  this  way,  Dulong  and  Petit  deduced  the  linear  ex- 
pansion of  copper  from  that  of  platinum. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the  material  of  two  rods  thus  united  is 
known,  and  can  be  taken  as  proportional,  within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  to  the 
indications  of  the  merem-ial  thermometer,  the  combination  of  the  two  rods  may  be 
employed  as  a  metallic  thermometer.  The  measurement  of  temperatures  in  this  way 
is  specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  standard  measures  of  length,  which  can  thus  be 
made  to  indicate  their  own  temperature.  If,  for  instance,  the  two  rods  have  the  same 
length  at  0°,  and  differ  at  100°  by  the  amount  D,  and  at  ^°  by  the  amount  </,  the  tem- 
perature is  given  by  the  equation  t  =  j  100. 
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The'unequal  expansion  of  different  metals  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  con- 
struction of  thermonifters  of  anotlier  kind.  If  two  straight  strips  of  different  metals 
are  fastened  together  throughout  their  whole  length,  any  variation  of  temperature  must 
cause  the  compound  strip  to  bend,  so  that  the  least  expanded  metal  will  be  on  the  con- 
cave side,  and  the  most  expanded  metal  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curve.  B  reguet' s 
thermometer,  constructed  upon  this  principle,  is  made  from  a  compound  plate  of  platinum, 
gold,  and  silver,  soldered  together,  the  gold  in  the  middle.  This  is  rolled  out  very  thin, 
and  cut  into  very  narrow  strips,  which  are  coiled  round  into  spirals.  The  thermometer 
consists  of  such  a  spiral  suspended  by  one  end  from  a  support,  and  carrying  a  needle 
which  swings  round  a  divided  circle  at  the  other. 

Supposing  the  silver  to  bo  inside  of  the  spiral,  any  rise  of  temperature  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  untwisting  of  the  spiral,  and  a  fall  of  temperatiu-e  by  its  twisting  more 
tightly.  The  small  mass  of  this  instrument,  and  the  low  specific  heat  of  the  materials 
composing  it,  cause  it  to  indicate  changes  of  temperatm-e  very  rapidly,  and  to  be  aflEected 
by  very  small  quantities  of  heat. 

Determinations  fjf  Cubical  Expansion. — When  the  coefl&cient  of  linear  expansion  of 
a  substance  is  known,  its  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  linear  coefficient  by  3,  as  already  explained  (p.  67).  The  cubical  expansion  can 
also  be  ascertained  by  direct  measurement.  The  following  method  was  employed 
by  Dulong  and  Petit  for  this  purpose:  Into  a  glass  tube,  18  millimetres  wide,  6 
decimetres  long,  and  closed  at  one  end,  they  introduced  a  rod,  previously  weighed,  of 
a  metal  not  attacked  by  mercury.  Let  W  be  its  weight.  The  tube  was  then  drawai 
out  at  the  open  end  and  bent  as  in  fig.  536,  after  which  it  was  filled  with  pare  mer- 
771-  cury,   and  boiled 

^^9-  o-io-  out    to  remove 

every  trace  of  air, 
exactly  as  in  filling 
a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer. In  this 
state  the  appara- 
tus was  placed  ho- 
rizontally, and 
surrounded  with 

melting  ice,  the  point  dipping  below  the  surface  of  mercury  contained  in  a  small 
capsule.  It  was  thus  filled  with  mercury  at  0°.  The  capside  was  next  emptied, 
replaced  under  the  point,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  again  to  assume  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  by  weighing  together  the  tube  and  capsule,  and  deducting 
from  the  gross  weight  their  weight  before  the  introduction  of  the  mercury,  they  ob- 
tained the  weight,  W,  of  the  mercury  which  exactly  filled  at  0°  so  much  of  the  capacity 
of  the  tube  as  was  not  occupied  by  the  metal  rod.  The  experiment  was  completed  by 
heating  the  instrument  in  an  oil-bath  to  a  high  temperatui-e,  T,  and  weighing  the 
quantity  of  merciu-y  which  escaped  from  the  point,  as  in  the  determination  of  a  tem- 
perature by  means  of  the  weight-tliermometer  (p.  18). 

If  and  represent  the  densities  at  0°  of  mercury  and  of  the  metal ;  A,  x,  and  k, 
the  coefficients  of  cubical  expansion  of  mercury,  of  the  metal,  and  of  glass  respectively, 
their  volumes  at  0°  will  be  represented  by 

W     W        .    fW  W'\ 

and  if  w  is  the  weight  of  mercury  which  escapes  from  the  tube  between  0°  and  t°,  the 
weight  of _  mercury  remaining  in  the  tube  at  the  latter  temperature  wiU  be  W—  w. 
Then  putting  the  volume  of  this  weight  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  together  with 
that  of  the  metal  rod  at  the  same  temperature,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  tube  which 
contains  them,  we  have 


W  ■ 


B, 


-(I  +  ~(l  +xt) 


whence 


w  J,; 

W'B^ 


A.'  5/"-"  /-IF-w.x  ) 


It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  values  of  A  and  k  should  have  been  determined  by 
previous  experiments  in  the  way  ah-eady  described. 

Another,  to  some  extent  similar,  method  of  measuring  the  cubical  expansion  of  solid 
bodies,  consists  in  determining  their  specific  gravities  at  various  temperatures,  the  bulk 
of  a  given  weight  of  a  substance  being  inversely  as  its  density. 

In  applying  this  method,  the  weight  of  water  free  from  air  which  fills  a  specific- 
gravity  bottle  at  various  temperatures  is  first  ascertained;  then,  tlie  weight  of  the 
bottle  is  determined  at  the  same  temperatures  after  a  knovra  weight  of  the  substance 
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under  examination  has  been  put  into  it,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  water.  Let  W 
be  the  weight  of  water  which  fills  the  bottle  at  the  temperature  t,  W  the  weight  of  the 
solid  substance,  and  8  the  weight  of  water  and  solid  substance  which  together  fill  the 
bottle  at  t° ;  then  the  density  of  the  substance  at  t^,  compared  with  that  of  water  at 

W' 

the  same  temperature,  is      =  — ^-^ — (Pj'  '^^^'^         ''^P'^®®®^^^       bulk  which  a 

unit-volume  of  water  measured  at  0°  assumes  at      the  density  of  the  substance  at  t°, 

compared  with  that  of  water  at  0°,  is       =  D^.    Lastly,  if  the  density       of  the  sub- 

stance  at  some  other  temjjerature  t'°,  has  been  determined  in  the  same  way,  its  mean 

coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  one  degree  between  i'  and  t'°  is  —2  

{t  —  t)l)^ 

Tahlc  of  Coefficients  of  Cubical  Expansion  of  Solids  for  \°  C. 


Coefficient. 

Interval  of 
Temperature. 

Observer. 

3H700 

0-0000258 

0° 

to  100° 

Dulong 

1 

•0000275 

0 

„  200 

" 

1 

= 

•0000304 

0 

„  300 

•0000260 

17 

„  99 

Kopp 

•0000263 

7 

,,  99 

•0000209 

10 

„  100 

1 

3  C!  'J  2  l> 

= 

•0000276 

0 

„  100 

liegnault 

1 

.T 11720 

-0000305 

0 

„  300 

1 

= 

•0000228 

0 

„  100 

1 

42918 

-0000233 

0 

„  300 

" 

1 

28200 

•0000355 

0 

„  100 

Dulong 

1 

22700 

•0000441 

0 

300 

•0000370 

13 

100 

Kojip 

1 

1U40U 

•0000515 

0 

100 

iJulong 

1 

17700 

= 

■0000565 

0 

„  300 

Kopp 

•0000518 

11 

„  99 

1 

7  7  0  0 

= 

■0000265 

0 

„  100 

Dulong 

1 

30300 

•onoo'>75 

0 

300 

■0000889 

11 

'',  100 

Kopp 

•0000689 

12 

„  99 

•0000893 

11 

'„  -14 

•0000936 

12 

„  43 

•0000400 

12 

„  41 

•0000331 

12 

„  43 

•0001826 

14 

„  46 

•0000680 

14 

„  48 

•0000358 

15 

„  45 

•0000338 

15 

„  47 

•0000322 

14 

„  46 

•0000163 

16 

„  46 

•0000404 

13 

n  47 

•0000291 

17 

„  60 

•0000623 

14 

„  47 

•0000647 

10 

„  43 

•0000175 

9 

42 

J> 

•0000352 

13 

„  43 

•0000350 

14 

„  45 

•0000581 

12 

„  42 

•0000608 

12 

„  45 

•0000226 

13 

„  99 

•0000403 

18 

„  100 

•0000108 

0 

„  860 

^Devilie  and 

\  Troost 

•0000108 

0 

„  1000 

Glass 


Soft  French  glass 

,,       „        another  kind 
Hard  potash  glass 
Common  glass  . 


Crystal  glass  from  Choisy- 
le-Roi  . 


Iron 

,,   (soft  wire). 
Copper 

)» 

,,      (wire)  . 
Platinum  . 

Lead 
Tin  . 
Zinc 

Cadmium 
Bismuth  . 
Antimony 
Sulphur  . 
Lead-glance 
Zinc-blende 
Iron-pyrites 
Eutile 

Tin-stone  (SuO-) 
Specular  iron  . 
Magnetic  iron  ore 
Fluor-spar 
Arragonite 
Calc-spar  . 
Bitter-spar 
Spathic  iron-ore 
Heavy  spar 
Ccelestine 
Orthoclase 
Quartz 

Bayeux  porcelain 
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The  cubical  expansion  of  a  considerable  number  of  crystallised  compounds  has  also 
been  determined  by  Joule  and  Playfair  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  121;  for  a  table 
of  the  results,  see  also  Gmelin's  Handbook,  i.  234). 

From  the  determinations  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  table,  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  solid  bodies  become  greater  as  the  temperature  rises  ; 
but  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  platinum,  which  at  the  temperatures  of  the 
experiments  is  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  fusion  or  softening  occurs,  increases 
much  less  than  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  more  fusible  metals,  copper  and  iron. 
The  rule  thus  indicated  has  been  found  to  be  verified  in  other  cases  also,  so  that  with 
solids,  as  well  as  with  liquids,  the  coefficients  of  expansion  remain  sensibly  constant  at 
temperatures  far  removed  from  those  at  which  change  of  state  occurs,  and  vary  more  and 
more  rapidly  as  these  latter  temperatures  are  approached. 

The  expansion  of  amorphous  solids,  and  of  those  which  crystallise  in  the  regular 
system  (Cuystallogeaphy,  ii.  121),  is  the  same  for  all  dimensions,  unless  when  they 
are  subject  to  a  mechanical  strain  in  some  particular  direction.  A  fragment  of  such  a 
substance  varies  in  bulk  with  variations  of  temperature,  but  retains  always  the  same 
shape. 

Crystals  not  belonging  to  the  regular  system  exhibit  when  heated  an  unequal  ex- 
pansion in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  magnitude  of  their 
angles  becomes  altered  (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  i.  125;  x.  137).  In  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  trimetric  system,  the  expansion  is  different  in  the  direction  of  all  three 
axes;  in  arragonite,  on  raising  the  temperature  from  0°  to  100°,  the  inclination  of  the 
lateral  faces  increases  by  2'  46",  and  that  of  the  terminal  faces  diminishes  by  5'  29"  ; 
gypsum  is,  according  to  Fresnel  (Bull,  des  Sc.  Mathem.  1824,  100  ;  also  Pogg.  Ann. 
ii.  109),  more  expanded  by  heat  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  than  in  that  of 
the  lateral  axes.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  the  expansion  is  the 
same  in  the  directions  of  the  three  secondary  axes  ;  but  different  from  that  according 
to  the  principal  axis.  The  obtuse  angles  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron  of  calcspar 
diminish  by  8j'  when  the  crystal  is  heated  100°,  and  the  aciite  angles  increase  by  the 
same  quantity.  Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  relative  exjjansion  of  the  principal 
axis  (comjjared  with  that  of  the  secondary  axes)  amounts  to  0-00342  ;  moreover  since, 
according  to  Mitscherlich  and  Dulong,  the  cubical  expansion  of  calcspar  between  0°  and 
100°  is  only  0'001961,  it  may  likewise  be  determined  that  calcspar,  when  thiis  heated, 
does  not  expand  in  the  direction  of  the  secondary  axes,  but  contracts  by  O'OOOoG,  and 
that  the  absolute  expansion  of  the  principal  axis  may  be  estimated  at  0"00286.  In  bitter- 
Kpar,  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron  diminishes  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  from  0°  to  100°  by  4'  6";  in  ferruginous  bitter-spar  by  3'  29";  in  iron-spar 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  manganese,  by  3'  31",  and  in  pure  iron-spar  by 
2'  22".  Since  now,  among  all  these  minerals,  calcspar  forms  the  least,  and  ferruginous 
bitter-spar  the  most  obtuse  rhombohedron,  it  follows  that  the  expansion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  axis  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  relative 
length  of  the  axis  itself  diminishes  (Mitscherlich). 

The  following  direct  determinations  of  the  linear  expansion  of  several  crystallised 
substances,  between  0°  and  100°,  made  by  Pfaff  (Jahresber.  1858,  7),  show  very 
distinctly  the  inequality  in  the  amounts  of  expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  diiferent 
axes. 


Linear  Expansion  of  Crystals  hctvmn  0°  and  100°. 


Blonometric  Crystals. 

I^imetric  or  Hexagonal  Crystals. 

Expansion, 

Substance. 

Expansion. 

Substance. 

Principal  Axis. 

Second  iry  Axes. 

Garnet  . 
Iron-pyrites  . 
Magnetic  iron 
Lead-glance  . 
Fluor-spar 

0-0008478 
■0010084 
•0009540 
■0018594 
•0019504 

Tin-stone 
Vesuvian 
Zircon  . 
Beryl  . 
Corundum 
Quartz  . 
Tourmaline 
Calc-spar 

0-0004860 
•0007872 
•0006264 
•0001721 
•0006876 
•0008073 
•0009369 
•0026261 

0-0004526 
•0009629 
•0011054 

-0-0000132 
•0006651 
•0016147 
•0007732 

-0-0003106 

Note.— A  minus  sign  (  —  )  in  the  last  column  denotes  contraction,  instead  of  expansion. 


This  alteration  of  shape  caused  by  change  of  temperature  is  most  easily  rendered 
evident  in  gypsum,  of  which  substance  twin-crystals  often  occur,  having  pretty  nearly 
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the  form  shown  in  fig.  537.  From  such  a  crystal,  a  portion  ah,  cd  is  cut,  so  that  the 
new  siu'faces  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  comliination,  m  n,  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  crystal,  and  the  face  ah  in  groiuad  and  polished.    At  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 


Fig.  537.  Fig.  538. 


sphere,  this  surface  tlien  constitutes  a  single,  iinliroken  plane  ;  Lut  wlicn  it  is  heated 
to  about  60°  or  80'-'  C,  the  shape  of  the  crystal  alters  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  538, 
and  now  parallel  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  two  halves  from  a  distant  oTiject  are 
reflected  in  different  directions,  so  that  two  distinct  images  of  the  ohject  may  be  seea 
simultaneously  by  reflection  from  the  surface  a  h. 

One  or  two  solid  bodies  are  known  which,  at  least  within  certain  limits  of  tempera- 
ture, form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  expansion  by  heat,  and  contract  as  their 
temperature  is  raised.  For  example,  the  aUoy  of  2  pts.  liismuth,  1  pt.  tin,  and  1  pt. 
lead,  expands  when  heated  from  0°  to  44°  C.  ;  when  still  further  heated,  it  contracts, 
60  that  at  66°  its  density  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  0°,  and  at  69°  still  greater  ;  beyond 
this  temperature,  expansion  again  takes  place;  at  87 '5°  the  alloy  has  once  more  the 
same  density  as  at  0°,  and  at  94°,  at  which  it  fuses,  the  same  as  at  44°.  (Erman,  Pogg. 
Ann.  ix.  557.     For  the  not  quite  concordant  results  of  H.  Kopp,  see  below,  p.  78.) 

Again,  a  piece  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  which  is  stretched  by  a  weight  to  double  its 
length,  is  shortened  by  a  tenth  when  its  temperature  is  raised  50°  C,  .and  the  shorten- 
ing eifect  increases  rapidly  with  the  stretching  weight  employed.  ( J  o  u  1  e,  Proc.  Ixoy. 
Soc.  viii.  356.) 

Belation  hetween  the  Specific  Heats  of  Liquid  and  Solid  Bodies,  and  their  Coefficients  of 
Fxpansion  at  different  tcmpereiturcs. — It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (p.  40).  that  the 
specific  heat  of  any  substance  includes,  not  only  the  portion  of  heat  required 
to  cause  in  it  a  given  alteration  of  temperature,  but  also  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  expended  in  modifying  its  condition  of  molecular  equilibrium,  and  whoso  most 
obvious  external  effect  is  an  alteration  of  the  volume  of  tlie  substance.  We  have  also 
seen  (p.  44),  that  although  no  certain  data  exist  for  calculating  the  ratio  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  total  specific  heat,  except  in  the  case  of  gases,  it  is  nevertheless  probable 
that  the  former  part,  or  the  real  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  remains  the  same  for  all 
conditions.  Hence  variations  in  the  total  or  ctpparent  specific  heat  must  be  supposed 
to  result  from  variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  expended  in  overcoming  the  molecular 
forces.  In  sensibly  perfect  gases,  the  consumption  of  heat  in  this  manner  is  the  same 
at  all  temperatures,  and  so  small  as  to  be  negligible ;  accordingly,  both  the  real  and 
apparent  specific  heats  of  gases  are  constant  at  all  temperatures  (pp.  34  and  42).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  molecular  changes  which  accompany  alterations  of  temperature  in 
liquid  and  solid  bodies  are  such  as  require  the  expenditure  of  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  heat  to  produce  them.  These  changes  doubtless  consist  in  alterations  of  tlie 
relative  position  or  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  but  of  what  precise  kind  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  since  the  only  measurable  portion  of  the  total  effect  is  the 
externally  visible  change  of  volume. 

This  change  of  volume  cannot  be  taken  as  in  every  case  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
molecular  work  performed  by  tlie  heat  independently  of  causing  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture;  for,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  59),  the  communication  of  heat  to  water  below  4°  C. 
causes  a  change  of  bulk  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  which  it  occasions  al.iove  that  tem- 
perature ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  probaljly  admit  without  great  error  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raist^  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  given  substance  1°,  wliich  is  consumed  in  producing  molecular  changes,  is 
gi-eatest  at  those  points  of  the  thermometric  scale  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
expansion  accompanies  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°,  and  is  least  at  those  ^Joints  at 
which  the  corresponding  expansion  is  least.  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  it  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  fact  that  both  the  specific  heats  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  and  their 
coefficients  of  expansion  increase,  as  a  rule,  with  rise  of  temperature ;  and  that  both 
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these  properties  vary  most  rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  temperatures  at 
which  changes  of  the  state  of  aggregation  occur  (Comp.  Verdet,  Expose  de  la  Theorie 
Mecaniqiie  de  la  Chaleur,  Paris,  1863,  note  G,  pp.  133  ct  seq.)  On  the  relations  between 
changes  of  volume  produced  by  external  forces  and  the  corresponding  evolution  or 
disappearance  of  heat,  see  below  :  Relations  of  Heat  to  Mechanical  Energy. 

3.  Changes  of  State  of  Aggreg ation  produced  by  Heat. 

Fusion  and  Solidification. — When  the  temperature  of  a  solid  body  is  raised 
continuously,  a  point  is  reached  sooner  or  later  at  which  it  melts,  or  exchanges 
the  solid  for  the  liquid  form  ;  and  when  a  liquid  is  cooled,  a  point  is  in  like  manner 
attained  at  whicli  it  solidifies.  AVith  most  homogeneous  substances,  the  passage  from 
the  one  state  to  the  other  takes  place  suddenly  at  some  particular  temperature ;  thus 
ice,  when  heated  from  a  lower  temperature  to  0°  C,  becomes  only  very  slightly  softer 
or  less  solid,  while  if  more  heat  still  is  imparted  to  it,  it  changes  at  once  into  perfectly 
liquid  water.  This  temperature  forms  a  definite  limit  below  which  we  have  solid  ice, 
and  above  which  we  have  liquid  water,  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  melting  point  of 
ice.  Some  substances,  however,  pass  when  heated  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state 
without  shelving  any  definite  melting  point ;  for  example,  glass  and  iron  become 
gradually  softer  and  softer  when  heated,  and  pass  by  imperceptible  stages  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  condition.  Such  substances  may  be  said  to  begin  to  melt  at  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  perceptible  softening  occurs,  and  to  be  fully  melted  when 
further  elevation  of  temperature  does  not  make  them  sensibly  more  fluid ;  but  no  pre- 
cise temjjeratures  can  be  given  as  theu-  melting  points. 

Subject  to  the  qualifications  hereafter  stated,  the  following  general  laws  may  be 
taken  as  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  solidification : — 

1°.  The  state  of  aggregation  of  every  substance  is  always  the  same  at  the  same 
temperature :  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  it  melts  at  a  certain  fixed  point,  or  passes 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  when  its  temperature  is  lowered,  it  solidifies,  or 
passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  at  a  point  which  is  also  fixed,  and  is  the  same 
as  its  melting-point.  (For  substances  which  melt  gradual^,  a  certain  fixed  interval 
must  be  substituted  for  a  fixed  point  of  temperatm-e  in  the  enunciation  of  this  rule.) 

2°.  The  commiinication  of  heat  to  a  solid  body  at  its  melting  point  causes  it  to  melt, 
but  does  not  raise  its  temperature  ;  so  also  the  withdi-awal  of  heat  from  a  liquid  at  its 
freezing  point  causes  it  to  solidify,  but  does  not  lower  its  temperatm-e. 

3°.  As  a  general  ride,  a  sudden  change  of  volume  (usually  an  increase)  accompanies 
the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

We  wiU  proceed  to  consider  each  of  these  laws  and  the  exceptions  and  modifications 
to  which  they  are  subject. 

Melting  and  Freezing  Points. — Though  the  temperature  at  which  the  passage 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  takes  place,  and  vice  versa,  is  constant  (under  the 
same  circiimstances)  for  each  substance,  the  melting  and  freezing  points  of  different 
substances  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  Thus  sidphiu-ous  anhydride  melts  at  —  80° 
(Mitchell,  Berzel.  Jahresber.  xxii.  69),  mercury  at  —  40°  bromine  at  —  7'3°,  ice  at  0°, 
phosphorus  at  +  44°,  tin  at  235°,  silver  at  1000°,  platinum  at  2000°  (Deville  and 
Debray).  (For  the  melting  points  of  particular  substances,  see  the  articles  in  this 
Dictionary  where  they  are  respectively  described.) 

These  differences  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  even  those  substances 
which  have  never  been  seen  to  melt,  would  do  so  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  and 
conversely  that  all  liquids,  even  such  as  have  never  yet  been  frozen,  would  solidify  if 
exposed  to  a  still  more  intense  degree  of  cold.  Indeed,  in  proportion  as  new  methods  of 
producing  extreme  temperatures  have  been  discovered,  the  number  of  infusible  solids 
and  non-solidifiable  liquids  has  gone  on  diminishing  continually.  The  only  substances 
which  can  be  considered  really  infusible  are  those  which,  when  heated,  undergo  chemical 
alteration  before  their  melting  point  is  reached.  The  most  infusible  of  all  substances 
which  are  chemically  inalterable  by  heat  is,  probably,  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite, 
and  even  this  body  was  found  by  Despretz  to  soften  when  exposed  to  the  heat  produced 
by  the  electric  current  generated  by  600  Bunsen's  cells  arranged  in  six  series  of  100. 
On  the  other  hand,  absolute  alcohol,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  some  otlier  liquids  have 
never  been  solidified,  but  at  the  temperature  produced  by  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous 
oxide,  solid  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ether,  Despretz  found  that  absolute  alcohol  became 
so  viscid  that  it  did  not  run  out  on  inverting  the  vessel  that  contained  it. 

In  very  many  cases,  it  happens  that  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances  melts  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  either  of  its  components  taken  separately :  thus,  a  mixture  of 
1  part  chloride  of  sodium  -vmh  2|  or  2|  parts  ice,  melts  at  about  —20°;  mixtures  of 
fatty  acids  melt  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  pure  acids;  the  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  melt  more  easily  when  mixed  than  either  salt  does  alone ;  Eose's  fusible 
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alloy  of  2  parts  bismuth,  1  part  tiu,  and  1  part  lead,  melts  between  95°  and  98°;  an 
alloy  of  1  or  2  parts  cadmium  with  2  parts  tin,  4  parts  lead,  and  7  or  8  parts  liisnnith, 
melts  between  66°  and  71°  (B.  Wood);  &c. 

In  homologous  series  of  analogous  organic  compounds,  the  melting  point  of  each 
term  usually  rises  with  its  atomic  weight. 

Under  particular  circiimstances  liquids  may  be  cooled  below  the  melting  point  of  the 
corresponding  solid  body,  without  solidifying.  This  occurs  especially  when  they  are 
cooled  very  slowdy,  and  are  at  the  same  time  protected  from  all  mechanical  disturbance. 
For  instance  water  at  perfect  rest,  and  under  a  pressure  somewhat  greater  than  tliat  of 
the  atmosphere,  may  be  cooled  to  —  lo°  \rithout  freezing,  but  contact  with  a  solid  body 
or  the  slightest  agitation  is  then  usually  sufficient  to  cause  solidification  to  commence. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  liquid  operated  upon,  the  lower  is  the  temperature  to 
which  it  can  be  cooled,  and  the  greater  the  mechanical  disturbance  which  it  ^^dll  support 
without  freezing.  Thus,  Fournet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  203)  has  remarked  the 
frequent  oecuiTence  of  mists  formed  by  particles  of  liquid  water  suspended  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  which  the  temperature  was  10,  12,  or  even  15  degrees  below  zero;  and  J^orby 
found  that  in  glass  tubes  of  O'l  millimetre  in  diameter,  water  could  be  maintained  in 
the  liquid  state  as  low  as  —17°. 

Some  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  kind  have  been  also  observed  by  Dufour 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Lwiii.  370)  in  the  case  of  liquids  cooled  without  contact  with  any 
solid  body.  His  method  of  experimenting  was  to  suspend  globules  of  the  liquid  under 
examination  in  some  other  liquid  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  but  of  lower  freezing  point, 
and  in  which  it  was  insoluble.  Water  was  examined  while  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  sweet  oil  of  almonds ;  sulpliiu-  and  phosphorus  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  ;  and  naphthalene  in  water.  In  the  experiments  with  water,  the  spheres 
of  this  liquid  which  floated  in  the  mixtiu-e  of  chloroform  and  oil  were  very  rarely  seen 
to  freeze  at  0°;  in  general,  solidification  occurred  between  —4°  and  —12°,  the  smallest 
globules,  as  a  rule,  remaining  liquid  to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  larger  ones,  some 
of  them  having  been  rep)eatedly  seen  still  liquid  at  —18°  or  —20°.  Agitation  and  the 
contact  of  solid  bodies  ap)pears  to  have  much  less  effect  in  caiising  the  solidification  of 
liquids  cooled  in  tliis  way  than  when  they  are  cooled  to  the  same  extent  in  glass  vessels. 
For  instance,  Dufour  found  that  the  globules  of  water  in  his  experiments  often  did  not 
solidify  when  displaced  or  violently  deformed  by  a  glass  rod,  ;uid  even  that  crystals  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  sidphate  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  sugar,  &e.,  woiild  sometimes  fall 
throvyh  a  globule  of  water  5  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  cooled  to  at  least  —  8°,  without 
producing  any  effect.  Contact  with,  a  fragment  of  ice,  however,  invariably  caused 
immediate  congelation. 

By  operating  as  above  described,  Dufour  obtained  globides  of  sulphur  (melting 
point  115°)  of  6  millimetres  diameter  still  liquid  at  40°,  and  globules  of  0'5  millimetres 
diameter  remained  liquid  for  several  days  at  5°  or  10°.  Globides  of  phosphorus  of 
considerable  size  were  cooled  to  20°,  and  globules  of  1  or  2  millimetres  diameter  to  0° 
without  solidifying.  Globides  of  naphthalene  (melting  point  79°)  were  obtained  still 
liquid  at  40°. 

When  a  liquid  solidifies  after  having  been  thus  cooled  below  its  normal  freezing 
point,  the  solidification  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  disengage- 
ment of  heat  often  sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  from  the  point  at  which  solidifi- 
cation begins  up  to  its  ordinary  freezing  point.  This  is  well  seen  with  crystallised 
hyposulp)hite  of  sodium  (S-'Na^O^,  5H'0),  which  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
45°,  but  when  carefully  cooled  will  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  it  be  then  caused  to  solidify,  by  agitation,  or  by  throAving  in  a 
small  fragment  of  the  solid  salt,  the  resulting  rise  of  temperature  is  such  as  to  be 
distinctly  felt  by  the  hand. 

This  phenomenon  of  continued  liquidity,  though  seldom  observed  in  so  marked  a 
degree  as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  occurs  so  frequently  to  a  less  extent,  that, 
when  the  temperature  of  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  or  vice  versa  is  to 
be  used  as  a  mark  of  the  chemical  identity  of  a  substance,  it  is  much  safer  to  deter- 
mine the  melting  point  than  the  freezing  point,  for  the  former  temperature  is  not  subject 
to  variations  of  the  same  kind. 

The  following  method  is  convenient  for  taking  the  melting  points  of  substances  in 
chemical  investigations.  Three  or  four  glass  tubes  are  drawn  out  till  their  sides 
become  very  thin  and  their  bore  nearly  capillary,  and  into  each  is  introduced  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  examined.  They  are  then  sealed  at  the  bottom  and 
placed  in  a  beaker-glass  containing  water  (or,  if  the  substance  melts  above  100°, 
paraffin  or  sulphuric  acid),  and  standing  upon  a  small  sand-bath  by  means  of  whicli  its 
temperature  can  be  slowly  raised.  The  liquid  is  heated  until  the  substance  melts  ; 
then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  the  point  of  solidification  ;  it  is  then  again  warmed,  and. 
these  operations  are  repeated,  the  temperatures  of  liquefaction  and  solidification  bi'ing 
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noted  eaeli  time,  until  several  closely  concordant  observations  of  each  have  been 
obtained,  the  means  of  which  are  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  required. 

Influence  of  Pressure  upon  Melting  Points. — The  variations  which  occur  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  are  without  perceptible  effect  in  altering  the  melting  points  of 
solids  or  freezing  points  of  liquids,  but  greater  differences  of  pressure  are  found  to 
produce  a  very  sensible  effect.  This  was  first  observed  by  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  who 
found  that  pressures  of  8'1  and  16-8  atmospheres  caused  a  lowering  of  the  melting 
point  of  ice  to  the  extent  of  0'059°  and  0'129°  respectively.  These  results,  therefore, 
verified  the  previous  theoretical  conclusions  of  Prof.  J.  T  h  o  ni  s  o  n ,  according  to  which  an 
increase  of  pressure  amounting  to  w  atmospheres  must  lower  the  melting-point  of  ice 
by  i;°  =  91 .  0-0075° — a  formula  which  gives  0-061°  and  0126°  as  the  differences  of 
melting  point  corresponding  to  8-1  and  16  8  atmospheres  pressure.  By  a  still  greater 
pressure,  Mouss on  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  252)  succeeded  in  maintaining  water  in  the 
liquid  state  at  5  degrees  below  zero,  and  by  a  pressure  estimated  at  13,000  atmospheres 
he  caused  ice  to  melt  at  — 18°.  Analogous  effects  have  been  observed  -ndth  other  sub- 
stances by  Bunsen  (Jahresber.  iiber  Chemie,  u.  s.  w.,  1850,  48)  and  Hopkins  {ibid. 
1854,  48).  Their  results  are  given  on  the  following  page.  Bunsen  considers  that  the 
observations  of  temperature  in  his  experiments  were  correct  within  0-1°,  but  that 
there  may  be  an  error  of  one  or  two  atmospheres  in  the  estimation  of  the  pressures. 
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Latent  Heat  of  Fluidity. — It  has  been  pointed  out  already  (p.  73)  that  the 
specific  heats  of  solid  bodies  increase  as  they  approach  their  melting  points,  and  this 
fact  has  been  connected  -with  the  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  wliich 
generally  occurs  simultaneously.  In  order  to  raise  tlie  temperature  of  a  solid  body 
1  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  melting  point,  more  heat  is  needed  than  woidd 
suffice  to  cause  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  at  a  lower  part  of  the  thermometric  scale ; 
in  other  woi-ds,  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  a  body  near  its  melting  point, 
a  larger  proportion  goes  to  produce  molecular  modifications  (expansion,  softening,  &c.), 
and  a  smaller  proportion  to  produce  rise  of  temperatiu-e,  than  is  the  case  at  a  lower 
part  of  the  scale.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  quite  conceivable  that,  at  some 
particular  temperature,  depending  on  the  nat^ire  of  the  substance  ujider  consideration, 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  communicated  to  a  body  might  be  expended  in  causing 
molecular  changes  (change  of  the  state  of  aggregation,  with  or  without  change  of 
volume,  &c.),  so  that  its  effect  in  producing  a  rise  of  temperature  would  be  imper- 
ceptible.   This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  during  the  melting  of  solid  bodies. 

From  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  phenomenon  indicated  in  the  second  law 
of  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  of  aggregation  (p.  74),  is  one  which 
attains  its  maximum  degree  of  development  at  the  point  of  actual  liquefaction,  but  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  what  occurs  at  lower  tempei-atiu-es.  We  see  also  that  the  fusion 
of  glass  and  other  bodies  which  have  no  definite  melting  point,  but  in  which  liquefac- 
tion occurs  gradually  and  extends  over  a  greater  or  less  interval  of  temperature,  does 
not  differ  in  any  essentia]  respect  from  the  sudden  melting  of  ice  at  the  fixed  tempera- 
ture of  0°  C.  In  the  case  of  glass,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of 
heat  imparted  to  it  during  its  liquefaction,  is  expended  in  causing  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture; in  the  case  of  ice,  this  proportion  is  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  comparison 
■with  that  which  goes  to  cause  liquefaction. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  temperature  of  a  body  was  always  proportional  to 
the  heat  contained  in  it,  and  therefore  that  heat  could  not  be  communicated  to  a  body 
without  raising  its  tempex-ature.  The  cessation  of  the  rise  of  temperature  during  the 
fusion  of  solids  was  first  observed  by  Black,  while  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  ascertained  that,  during  this  process,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  heat,  different  for  different  substances,  disappears  so  far  as  the  production  of 
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thermometric  effects  is  concerned — or,  as  he  expressed  it,  becomes  latent — and  tliat  an 
equal  quantity  of  heat  appears  during  solidification.  According  to  modern  views,  tlie 
expression  latent  (or  hidden)  heat  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the  effect  of  heat  imparted 
to  ice  at  the  melting  point  is  just  as  visible,  though  not  the  same,  as  that  whicli  it  pro- 
duces at  other  temperatures.  Nevertheless,  the  expression  is  convenient  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  universally  recognised  and  employed.  The  latent  heat  of  fluidity  is, 
then,  the  quantity  of  heat  wliieh  must  be  imparted  to  one  gramme  of  a  solid  at  its 
melting  point  in  order  to  melt  it  without  raising  its  temperature,  or  which  must  be 
witlidrawn  from  a  liquid  at  its  freezing  point,  in  order  to  render  it  solid  without  lowering 
its  temperature. 

The  following  table  gives  tlie  melting  points  and  latent  heats  of  fluidity,  expressed 
in  ordinary  heat-units  (gramme-degrees),  of  various  substances,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  Person  (Ann.  Cii.  Phys.  [.3]  xxvii.  2o0): — 


Latent  Heats  of  Fluid  it 


Substance. 

Melting 
Point. 

Latent 
Heat. 

Substance. 

Melting 
Point. 

Latent 
H-at. 

Mercury 

Phosphorus  . 

Lead 

Sulphur  . 

Iodine 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

—  39° 
44 
332 
116 
107 
270 
320 

2-82 
5-0 
5-4 
9-4 

11-  7 

12-  0 

13-  6 

1 

Tin 

Silver 

/inc 

Chloride  of  calcium ) 
(CaCl.  3H-0)  \ 
Nitrate  of  potassium 
Nitrate  of  sodium  . 

235° 
1000 

433 

28-5 

339 
310-5 

14-25 

21-1 

28-1 

40-7 

47-4 
63-0 

The  latent  heat  of  water  was  found  by  Regnault  and  by  Provostaye  and  Desains  to 
be  79°  C.  According  to  Person,  this  number  denotes  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
convert  ice  at  0°  C.  into  water,  but  not  the  total  quantity  of  the  latent  heat  in  the 
-water,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  additional  portion  of  heat  is  rendered  latent  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ice  rises  from  —  2°  to  0°  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  73).  In  six  experi- 
ments on  the  fusion  of  ice  previously  cooled  to  between  —2°  and  —21°  C,  the  latent 
heat  was  found  to  vary  between  79-9°  and  80'1°,  the  mean  quantity  being  80°.  Regnault 
also  found  greater  values  for  the  latei.t  heat  of  water,  as  the  ice  had  been  cooled  to 
a  lower  temperature.    According  to  Hess,  the  true  latent  heat  of  water  is  80'34°  C. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  values  of  the  latent  heat  of  water  with  those  found 
by  Black  in  1762  {Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh, 
1803  ;  vol.  i.  pp.  120-127).  In  one  experiment,  this  philosopher  measured  the  time 
required  for  the  conversion  of  a  kno-wn  quantity  of  ice  at  32°  F.  into  water  at  40°  F.  in 
a  room  of  which  the  temperature  remained  constantly  at  47°  F.,  and  compared  it  with 
the  time  during  which  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  rose  imder  similar 
circumstances,  from  33°  F.  to  40°  F.  He  thus  obtained  for  the  latent  heat  of  water 
the  number  139°  F.,  equal  to  77'2°  C.  In  another  experiment,  he  melted  119  parts  of 
ice  at  32°  F.  by  immersing  it  in  135  parts  of  water  at  190°  F.,  and  so  obtained  254 
parts  of  water  at  53°  F.  Hence,  taking  into  account  the  different  specific  heats  of  the 
water  and  of  the  glass  in  which  it  was  contained,  he  deduced  the  number  143°  F., 
equal  to  79-44°  C. 

The  method  adopted  by  Black  in  the  second  of  these  experiments  is  essentiallj'  tlio 
same  as  that  still  employed  for  the  determination  of  latent  heats  of  fluidity.  A  known 
weight  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  heated  to  a  known  temperature,  and  then 
immersed  in  the  water  (or  other  liquid)  of  a  calorimeter,  the  temperatiu'e  of  which  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  substance  to  melt  if  solid,  or,  if  licpiid,  to  solidify ;  and  when 
uniformity  of  temperature  is  established  in  the  calorimeter,  this  temperature  is  deter- 
mined. The  experiment  is  therefore  quite  similar  to  the  determination  of  the  sp>ecific 
heat  of  a  substance  by  the  method  of  mixtures  ;  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used  and  the 
same  precautions  require  to  be  taken  in  the  two  eases  (see  pp.  25-29). 
In  such  an  experiment  let 

A  be  the  weight  of  water  in  the  calorimeter,  the  water-equivalents  of  the  calori- 
meter and  thermometer  supposed  included  ; 

W,  the  weight  of  substance  operated  upon  ; 

t,  the  initial  temperatm-e  of  the  calorimeter ; 

8,  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter ; 

T,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  substance  ; 

CT,  its  melting  (or  freezing)  point ; 

C'  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  state  between  the  temperatures 
C  and  e ; 
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c,  its  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  state  between  the  temperatures  T  and  C  ;  and 

L  its  latent  heat  of  fluidity. 
Suppose  that  the  experiment  is  made  upon  a  melted  substance  which  gives  out  heat  to 
the  calorimeter  and  solidifies  in  it:  then  it  is  plain  that  the  quantity  of  heat  A  {6  —  t) 
absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  is  made  up  of  three  piarts — first,  the  heat  lost  by  the 
substance  in  cooling  from  its  original  temperature  to  its  freezing  point ;  secondly, 
the  heat  given  out  by  it  during  solidification ;  thirdly,  the  heat  which  it  loses  while 
cooling  from  its  freezing  point  to  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  That  is, 
A{e-t)=W[c{T-K)  +  L  +  C'(C-0)]; 

whence  L  =  .^{B  ~t)-c{T-%)-C{K-B). 

The  manner  in  which  this  formula  will  require  to  be  modified,  in  order  that  it  may 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  solid  substance  which  is  melted  in  the  calorimeter  by  absorbing 
heat  from  it,  need  not  be  specially  pointed  out. 

Changes  of  Volume  acconifanying  Fusion  and  Solidification. — The 
accelerated  rate  of  expansion  exhibited  by  most  solids  as  they  approach  their 
melting  points,  is  in  most  cases  followed  by  a  further  expansion  during  the  actual 
process  of  liquefaction,  so  that  the  melted  substance  occupies  a  greater  bulk  than  the 
solid  of  the  same  temperature  from  which  it  is  formed.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
particularly  studied  by  Kopp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  129),  whose  principal  results  are 
as  follows : 

Phosphorus  (the  yellow  modification  of  specific  gravity  1'826  at  10°),  expands 
uniformly  up  to  its  melting  point  (44°),  at  which  temperature  its  vohime  is  1'017  of 
what  it  was  at  0°  ;  when  melted,  its  volume  at  the  same  temperature  is  1'052  of  the 
volume  at  0°.  Hence  100  vols,  solid  phosphorus  at  44°  become  103'4  vols,  liquid 
pliosplioruR  at  the  same  temperature. 

Suljihiir  (native  crystals,  specific  gravity  2'069)  expands  irregularly  near  its  melting 
point  (115°).  Its  volume  being  1  at  0°,  is  1-010  at  50°;  1-037  at  100°;  1-096  at 
115°  ;  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  the  expansion  amounts  to  5  per  cent.,  the  volume  then 
increasing  to  1-1 50. 

Wax  (bleached  bees' -wax,  specific  gravity  0-976  at  10°)  expands  very  rapidly  as  it 
approaches  its  melting  point  (64°),  but  only  0-4  per  cent,  more  at  the  moment  of  fusion. 
If  the  volume  at  0°  is  1,  the  volume  at  50°  is  1-068 ;  at  60°  is  1-128  ;  at  64°  is  1-161, 
and  increases  by  fusion  to  1-166. 

Stearic  acid  (pure,  specific  gravity  nearly  I'O  at  10°)  expands  less  than  wax  before 
melting,  but  then  expands  as  much  as  ll'O  per  cent.  The  volume  at  0°  being  1,  it  is 
1-438  at  50°;  1-055  at  60° ;  and  1-079  at  70°  at  which  temperature  the  acid  melts,  its 
volume  increasing  to  1-198. 

Ease's  fusihlc  metal  (2  pts.  bismuth,  1  pt.  tin,  and  1  pt.  lead ;  specific  gravity  8-906  at 
10°)  expands,  when  heated  from  0°  to  59°,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-0027 ;  but  contracts  when 
further  heated,  its  volume  at  82°  being  equal  to  that  at  0°,  and  at  95°,  equal  to  0-9947; 
in  melting,  between  95°  and  98°,  it  expands  by  1-55  per  cent,  so  that  at  98°  its  volume 
is  equal  to  1-0101.   This  alloy,  therefore,  contracts  from  59°  up  to  its  melting  point. 

Water  presents  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  expands  at  the  mo- 
ment of  fusion,  or  contracts  on  melting  by  about  10  per  cent.  One  volume  of  ice  at  0° 
gives  0-908  volume  of  water  at  the  same  temperatiu-e,  or  1  volume  of  water  at  0°  gives 
1-102  volume  of  ice.  Dufour  found,  as  the  mean  of  24  experiments,  the  density  of 
ice  at  0°  equal  to  0-9175,  that  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  being  1.  Brunner 
foimd  for  the  density  of  ice  the  number  0-918. 

Solid  hydratcd  salts,  on  the  contrary,  expand  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  e.  g.  chloride  of  ■ 
calcium  (CaCJ.SH^O),  by  9-&per  cent ;  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium  (PN'a2HOM2H'-'0) 
and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  (S-Na-0^5H^0)  each  by  5-1  percent. 

The  expansion  which  takes  place  in  water  at  the  moment  of  solidification  affords  an 
explanation  of  several  important  phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  increase  of  pressure  should  retard  the  freezing  of  water,  instead  of  faci- 
litating it,  as  it  does  that  of  most  other  liquids.  Since  the  tendency  of  both  heat  and 
pressure  is  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  water  at  0°,  and  therefore  to  oppose  the  change  of 
volume  that  occurs  on  freezing,  it  is  easily  conceivable  tliat  the  one  influence  may  (at 
least  within  certain  limits)  replace  the  other,  and  that  a  strong  pressure  applied  to 
water  at  or  below  0°  may  as  effectually  prevent  its  solidification,  as  the  communication 
of  heat  which  would  raise  its  temperature  above  the  freezing  point.  In  tlie  case  of 
subst;mces  whose  volume  in  the  solid  state  is  less  than  their  volume  in  the  liquid  state, 
pressure  acts  in  the  opposite  s-iuse  to  heat,  and  therefore  retards  liquefaction  and  pro- 
motes solidification. 

This  same  phenomenon  is  the  cause  of  the  powerful  mechanical  effects  whicli  occur 
-n'hen  water  freezes  in  a  confined  space.    The  bursting  of  water-pipes,  and  the  breaking 
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of  jugs  containing  water,  during  frosty  weather,  are  among  tlie  most  familiar  of  tliese 
etFeets  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  tlie  splitting  of  rocks  by  the  freezing  of  water  in 
their  fissures  and  the  swelling  up  of  moist  ground  during  frost. 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  when  cooled,  and  at  the  moment  of  becoming 
ice,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  experiments  made  by  Major  Williams,  at  Quebec. 
Having  filled  a  13-inch  iron  bomb-shell  with  water,  he  closed  the  hole  left  for  intro- 
ducing the  fusee  by  driving  firmly  in  an  iron  plug  weighing  nearly  31bs.,  and  exposed 
it  in  this  state  to  the  frost.  After  some  time,  the  iron  plug  was  forced  out  witli 
a  loud  explosion  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  415  feet,  and  a  cylinder  of  ice,  8 
inches  long,  issued  from  the  opening.  In  another  experiment,  the  shell  burst  before 
the  plug  was  driven  out,  and  in  this  case  a  sheet  of  ice  spread  out  aU  round  by  the 
crack.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  experiments  of  W.  Thomson  and  Mousson 
already  recorded  (p.  75),  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  water  must  have  re- 
mained liquid  in  these  experiments,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  resistance  was  over- 
come ;  that  it  then  issued  from  the  shell  in  the  liqiiid  state,  but  at  a  temperature  below 
0°,  and  therefore  instantly  began  to  solidify  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  and  so 
retained  the  shape  of  the  orifice  whence  it  issued. 

Bismuth,  cast  iron  and  antimony  expand  like  water  on  becoming  solid. 

Solu  tion  0 f  Solid  Bodies  in  Water . — Very  many  solid  substances  are  capable 
of  dissolving  in  water,  and  thus  forming  with  it  a  uniform  mixed  liquid.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  solvent  power  of  water  increases  with  its  temperature,  but  this  is  not  uni- 
versally the  case  ;  for  example,  chloride  of  sodium  has  very  nearly  the  same  solubility 
in  cold  water  that  it  has  in  boiling  water  ;  lime-water  saturated  at  0°,  contains  nearly 
twice  as  much  lime  as  can  be  dissolved  by  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  100^.  Several 
other  calcium-compounds  exhibit  similar  properties  ;  thus  the  sulphate  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  and  becomes  quite  insoluble  in  water  between  140°  and 
150'^  (Couste,  Ann.  Min.  [5],  v.  143).  Sulphate  of  sodium  is  more  soluble  in  water 
at  33°  than  at  other  temperatures,  higher  oi'  lower,  and  has  about  the  same  solubility 
at  0°  that  it  has  at  100°.  From  the  experiments  of  Sullivan  (Rep.  Brit.  Association, 
1859,  p.  292)  it  appears  that  the  solubility  of  very  many  salts  attains  a  maximum  at 
some  particular  temperature,  above  which  it  diminishes.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason 
why  the  solubility  of  most  solids  is  commonly  supposed  to  increase  continuously  as 
the  temperature  rises,  is  that  it  has  been  determined  only  at  temperatiu'es  below  100°, 
and  that  the  points  of  maximum  solubility  for  most  substances  lie  higher.  If  this  liu 
so,  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  sodium, — and  of  the  few  other  salts  (selenate  of  sodium, 
sulphate  of  iron)  in  which  similar  properties  have  been  observed, — is  only  in  so  far 
anomalous  that  its  temperature  of  maximum  solubility  is  lower  than  that  of  most  other 
substances.  Water  which  is  satm'ated  at  a  given  temperature  witli  one  substance  can 
usually  dissolve  an  additional  quantity  of  another. 

The  liquefaction  of  solid  bodies  by  solution  in  liquids,  obeys  essentially  the  same  laws 
as  their  liquefaction  by  the  direct  application  of  heat.  It  is  facilitated  or  retarded  in 
the  same  way  by  great  variations  of  pn'essure,  and  is  attended  by  the  absoi-ption  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  evolveil  again  when  the  dissolved  substance  separates 
from  solution  in  the  solid  form;  -usually  also  the  volume  of  the  solution  differs  from 
the  comliined  volumes  of  solid  substance  and  water  at  the  same  temperature  ;  and, 
lastly,  solutions  present  the  phenomenon  of  supersaturation,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
deferred  solidification  of  liquids. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  analogy  with  the  liquefaction  of  solid  bodies  in 
general,  increased  pressure  favours  solution  in  cases  where,  as  is  usual,  the  volume  of  I  ho 
water  and  dissolved  substance  is  less  after  solution  than  the  volume  of  the  water  and 
substance  when  separate ;  and  diminishes  the  solubility  of  substances  whose  volume 
when  dissolved  is  greater  than  their  volume  in  the  solid  state,  togetlier  with  tliat  of  the 
water.  (Comp.  Sorby,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  538. — also,  Moller,  Jahrcsber.  1862, 
pp.  11-13.). 

The  absorption  of  heat  whicli  occurs  during  solution  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
chemist  for  the  artificial  production  of  low  temperatures.  The  following  table  gives 
a  few  of  the  most  frequently  useful  freezing  mixtures,  with  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture which  can  be  produced  by  means  of  each. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  effect  by  the  use  of  any  of  these  mixtures,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  materials  (2  or  3  pounds  at  least);  other- 
wise the  whole  heat  required  for  the  liquefaction  is  furnished  by  the  containing  vessel, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mixture  becomes  liquid  before  its  temperature  lias  been  much 
reduced.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  materials  should  be  mixed  as  intimately  as 
possible.  Other  more  powerful  freezing  mixtures,  dejsending  on  the  employment  of 
condensed  gases,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

From  a  table  already  given  (p.  60),  it  will  lie  seen  that  water  containing  saliue 
substances  in  solution  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  tlian  pure  water,  and  (hat  the 
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depression  of  the  freezing  point  increases  with  the  quantity  of  substance  in  solution. 
This  latter  point  is  proved  still  more  distinctly  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
EudorfF  (Phil.  Mag.  [■!]  xxii.  562),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  depression  is  very 
nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved.  The  ice  which  forms  from 
,  a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  yields  nearly  pure,  water  when  melted. 

Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 


Ingredients  of  the  Mixture. 


Water  

Nitrate  of  ammonium 

Water  

Nitrate  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  ammonium 

Water  

Nitrate  of  ammonium 
Carbonate  of  sodium 
Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Cldoride  of  sodium  . 
Snow,  or  pounded  ice 
Crystallised  chloride  of  calcium 
Crystallised  sulphate  of  sodium 
Hydrochloric  acid  . 


When  a  saturated  solution  is  cooled,  the  excess  of  dissolved  substance,  beyond  that 
which  saturates  the  liquid  at  the  lower  temperature,  generally  separates  out  in  the 
crystalline  form;  sometimes,  however,  especially  if  the  solution  is  cooled  slowly  and  is 
kept  at  perfect  rest,  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  may  arise,  like  that  of  liquids 
cooled  below  their  ordinary  freezing  points  without  sohdifying,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  substance  is  retained  in  solution  than  the  liquid  woidd  be  capable  of 
dissolving  if  it  were  put  in  contact  with  it  in  the  solid  form.  In  this  state,  solutions 
are  said  to  be  supersaturated;  and  the  same  causes  are  in  general  sufficient  to 
cause  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  dissolved  substance,  as  cause  the  solidification  of 
over-cooled  liquids. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  is  boiled  in  a  flask  of  which  the  neck  is  drawn  out  to 
a  fine  point,  and  if  the  point  is  then  hermetically  sealed  when  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled,  the  solution  very  frequently  remains  supersaturated  when  cold;  but  on 
breaking  the  point,  so  as  to  readmit  tbe  air,  even  if  this  is  done  without  shaking  the 
solution  in  the  least,  or  allowing  the  smallest  fragment  of  glass  to  fall  into  it,  crystalli- 
sation in  most  cases  begins.  If,  however,  the  air  that  enters  the  flask  has  been 
previously  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  even  if  it  has  been  merely  filtered  through 
a  column  of  cottonwool,  crystallisation  does  not  take  place  (comp.  Loewel,  Jahresber. 
1852,  p.  359;  Schroder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  45;  also  particidarly  Gmelin's 
"booh,  i.  9-11.).  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  diiference  is  that  the  solid 
particles  of  soluble  matter  contained  in  the  unheated  or  unflltered  air,  disturb  the 
molecular  equilibriiim  of  the  solution  by  dissolving  in  it,  and  so  cause  crystallisation 
to  begin.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  supersaturated  solution 
frequently  does  not  crystallise  if  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  or  platinum  wire  which  has 
been  recently  heated  to  redness,  but  crystallises  instantly  if  touched  with  a  rod  that 
has  lain  long  exposed  to  the  air. 

By  cooling  supersaturated  solutions  below  0°,  they  may  be  brought  into  such  a  con- 
dition, that  either  ice  or  the  dissolved  salt  will  crystallise  out  according  to  circimistances. 
Thus  Eudorflf  found  (foe.  cit.  and  Pogg.  Ann.  cxvi.  55)  that  a  small  fragment  of  ice, 
thrown  into  a  strongly  cooled  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  bichromate  of  potassium, 
or  other  coloured  salts,  caused  a  ci-ystallisation  of  ice,  the  whole  of  the  salt  remaining 
dissolved,  until  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  water  had  been  transformed  into  ice  ; 
while  a  fragment  of  the  solid  salt  thrown  in  caused  the  salt  to  crystallise,  but  no  ice. 
The  crystals  of  ice  and  of  the  salts  used  in  these  experiments  were  easily  distinguish- 
able by  their  different  colours  and  specific  gravities.  These  residts  are  quite  analogous 
to  the  simultaneous  separate  crystaUisat'.on  of  two  or  more  salts  contained  in  the  same 
solution. 

Vaporisation  and  Condensation. — When  a  quantity  of  water  or  alcohol  is  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  disappears,  owing  to  its  transformation  into  a  transparent, 
invisible  vapour,  which  diflfuses  into  the  atmosphere.    This  formation  of  vapoiu*  at  the 
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free  surface  of  a  liqiiid  constitutfs  evaporation.  It  takes  place  more  or  less  rapidly 
with  all  liquids,  except  some  of  those  whicli  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  when  their 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high.  Some  liquids,  such  as  water,  evaporate  at  all  tempe- 
ratures, but  tliis  is  not  the  case  with  all :  for  instance,  mercury  gives  off  no  sensible 
quantity  of  vapour  at  —  10°,  and  two  basins  may  be  placed  near  each  other,  under  an 
exhausted  receiver,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  one  containing  oil  of  vitriol  and  the 
other  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  without  the  smallest  precipitate  being  formed  in 
the  latter.  Some  solid  bodies,  e.g.  ice,  iodine,  camphor,  give  off  vapour  without 
previously  passing  into  the  liquid  state ;  and  it  is  proved  by  Eognault's  experiments 
(upon  benzene,  bromide  of  ethylene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and 
chloride  of  carbon),  that  substances  wliieh  are  capable  of  existing  at  the  same  tem- 
perature either  as  solids  or  liquids,  produce,  in  both  states  of  aggregation,  vapoui-s  of 
equal  tension  (see  next  paragraph). 
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Tension  of  Vapoiirs. — The  quantity  of  any  given  liquid  which  can  evaporate  in 
an  enclosed  space,  either  previously  vacuous  or  already  containing  a  gas  or  vapour,  is 
limited,  and  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the 
extent  of  the  enclosed  space.  When  tlie  liquid  is  in  excess,  that  is,  when  some  of  it 
remains  after  the  formation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  vapour  that  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  evaporation  ceases  when  the  vapour  exerts  a  certain  pressure  upon 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  laws  of  evaporation  are,  therefore,  most  easily 
arrived  at  by  studying,  in  the  first  instance,  the  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  vapour 
in  a  vacuum,  in  which  case  the  pre.ssm'e  exerted  by  the  vapour  itself  is  the  only  one  to 
■which  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  exposed. 
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If  a  glass  tube,  closod  at  ouo  ond,  about  a  yard  long  and  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  is  tilled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  that  liquid,  as  shown  in  fig.  539, 
a  vacuous  space,  about  six  inches  in  length,  is  formed  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  On 
now  jjassing  up  a  drop  or  two  of  ether  or  alcohol  into  this  space,  the  liquid  will  imme- 
diately evaporate,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  of  the  tube  will  remain  dry, 
but  the  mercury  column  will  be  depressed  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  which  has 
been  formed.  The  amount  of  this  elastic  force,  or  of  the  pressure  which  the  vapour 
exerts  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  upon  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  evi- 
dently measured  by  the  dilFerence  between  the  height  of  this  column  and  that  of  the 
barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  On  transferring  the  tube  in  this  condition 
to  a  mercury-trough  provided  with  a  deep  cylindrical  well  {fig.  540),  and  depressing 
it  slightly,  the  space  occupied  by  the  vapour  above  the  mercury  will  be  diminished ; 
tlie  tension  of  tlie  vapour  will  therefore  increase,  and  the  mercury  column  AC  will  be 
still  further  depressed.  But  on  continuing  to  diminish  in  this  way  the  volume  of  the 
vapour,  a  point  will  soon  be  reached  at  which  part  of  it  returns  to  the  liquid  state  and 
condenses  as  a  dew  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube  and  on  the  mercury ;  and  if  the  height 
of  the  column  A  C  be  measured,  as  soon  as  the  first  trace  of  condensed  liquid  becomes 
visible,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  the  same  until  the  tube  has  been  depressed  so  far 
that  the  whole  of  the  vapour  has  been  converted  into  liquid, 
and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  mercury,  surmounted  by  a 
drop  of  liquid  ether  or  alcohol.  The  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment in  this  stage  will  be  easily  understood  from  fig.loil, 
where  0  D  represents  the  tube  when  the  liquid  first  begins 
to  appear  in  the  space  above  the  mercury,  and  A  B  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  above  that  in  the  trough.  As 
the  tube  is  depressed  successively  to  the  positions  D^,  and 
C„  Dj,  more  and  more  of  the  vapour  is  liquefied,  but  the  re- 
maining portion  exerts  neither  more  nor  less  pressure  than 
the  quantity  which  existed  in  the  tube  at  the  instant  wlien 
liquefiiction  first  began  to  take  jDlace ;  and  hence  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  remains  immovably  at  the  level  AB. 
Again,  if  the  tube  is  raised,  iip  out  of  the  mercury,  the  top  of 
the  mercury  column  will  still  remain  at  the  level  A  B,  until 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  has  again  evaporated  into  the  space 
'3  above  it,  but  from  this  point  it  will  begin  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  the  tube  is  still  further  raised;  if  however,  when 
the  tube  has  attained  its  highest  position  (so  that  the  open 
end  is  only  just  covered  by  the  mercury  in  the  trough),  an  additional  quantity  of 
ether  or  alcohol  is  pasted  up  into  it,  the  column  of  mercury  will  sink  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  liquid  passed  up  is  more  than  can  evaporate  in  the  portion  of  the  tube 
unoccupied  by  the  mercury,  the  surface  of  the  latter  will  sink  again  to  the  level  A  B 
(».  541).  _ 

These  experiments  prove  that  when  a  vapour  is  compressed,  its  temperature  remain- 
ing always  the  same,  its  elastic  force  increases  up  to  a  certain  limit  which  it  cannot 
exceed,  the  effect  of  any  further  compression  being  to  change  it  to  a  liquid  ;  and  that 
when  a  vapour  is  in  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  corresponding  liquid,  in  a  space 
otherwise  vacuous,  its  elastic  force  always  attains  this  limit,  whatever  may  be  the 
relative  volumes  of  vapour  and  liquid.  In  this  condition,  a  vapour  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated, or  to  exert  its  maximum  tension. 

Maxinmm  Tension. — The  maximum  tension  which  the  vapour  of  any  liquid  can  exert 
depends  upon  the  natui'e  of  the  liquid,  and  upon  its  temperature. 

If  we  pass  up  into  the  first  of  three  barometric  tubes,  like  that  represented  in 
fig.  539,  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  into  the  second  some  alcohol,  and  into  the  tliird 
some  water,  taking  a  larger  quantity  of  each  liquid  than  can  evaporate  completely 
within  the  tube,  the  mercury  column  will  be  depressed  to  a  different  level  in  each, 
supposing  all  three  to  have  the  same  temperature.  If,  for  instance,  the  temperature  is 
10°  C,  the  mercury  will  be  depressed  about  \\\  inches  in  the  first  tube,  nearly  1  inch 
in  the  second  tube,  and  a  little  more  than  i  inch  in  the  third. 

If  the  three  tubes  are  now  gradually  heated,  by  surrounding  them  with  warm  water  or 
otherwise,  more  vapoiu- will  be  formed  from  the  liquidcontained  in  each  of  them;  the  elastic 
force  or  tension  of  each  vapour  will  accordingly  increase,  and  the  mercury  will  descend 
lower  and  lower  in  the  tubes  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  about  35°,  the  tension  of 
the  ether-vapour  will  have  become  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  at  this 
temperature,  the  mercux-y  in  the  tube  containing  it  will  have  been  driven  down  so  as  to 
be  at  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  reservoir ;  at  al)0ut  78'5°  the  same  will  be  the  case 
with  the  mercury  in  the  alcohol-tube;  and  at  about  100°  with  that  contained  in  the 
water-tube. 
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When  a  saturated  vapour  is  cooled,  the  pressure  upon  it  remaining  unahered,  com- 
plete liquefaction  takes  place,  just  as  it  does  when  the  pressure  is  increased  and  the 
temperature  remains  the  same.  The  condition  of  saturation,  or  maximum  tension,  is 
therefore  a  limiting  condition,  beyond  which  a  vapour  can  neither  be  compressed  nor 
cooled  without  returning  to  the  state  of  liquid. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  saturated  vapour  not  in  contact  with  an  excess  of 
liquid  is  heated,  it  ceases  to  be  saturated  (unless  tlie  pressure  upon  it  is  increased  at 
the  same  time  to  a  corresponding  extent).  Hence,  when  a  further  quantity  of  liquid 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  vapoiu"  which  has  been  thus  lieated,  more  vapour  is 
formed  in  the  same  space,  until  saturation  is  again  pr<jduceJ,  and  the  tension  increases 
at  the  same  time  till  it  reaches  the  maximum  tension  corresponding  to  the  higher 
temperature. 

Distinction  between  Vapours  and  Gases. — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  the 
space  into  which  a  liquid  can  evaporate  is  increased  until  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid 
has  become  vapour,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  diminishes  witli  any  further  increase 
of  volume  ;  and  that  when  a  vapour,  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  from  wliich  it  is 
formed,  is  compressed,  its  tension  augments  until  liquefaction  begins.  In  proportion 
as  a  vapour  under  these  conditions  is  expanded,  its  tension  becomes  more  and  more 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  which  it  occupies ;  that  is,  its  properties 
approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  those  of  a  perfect  gas.  Similarly,  when  a  saturated 
vapour,  not  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  liquid,  is  heated,  its  elastic  foi'ce  increases, 
and  it  expands  if  the  pressure  upon  it  is  not  proportionably  augmented;  and  as  the 
temperature  rises,  the  relation  between  the  tension  or  elastic  force,  p,  of  the  vapour, 
its  volume,  v,  and  its  temperature,  comes  to  be  more  and  more  nearly  exp>ressed  by 
the  equation 

pv  =  J{a  +  t); 

which,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  45),  expresses  the  relation  between  these  three 
quantities  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas  (see  also  p.  50). 

Hence  the  physical  properties  of  vapours,  when  sufficiently  expanded,  and  at  suffi- 
ciently high  temperatures,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  permanent  gases. 

From  this  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  conversely,  that  the  so-called  permanent  gases 
themselves  are  only  vapours  which,  at  ordinary  pressures  and  teniperaturi's,  are  very 
far  removed  from  their  points  of  saturation,  and  that  by  expiosing  them  to  lower  tem- 
peratures and  increasing  the  pressure,  a  point  might  be  reached  for  each  of  them,  at  which 
the  pressure  would  be  equal  to  the  maximum  tension  which  it  was  capable  of  exerting  at 
the  temperatiu'e  of  the  experiment,  and  therefijre,  that  any  further  diminution  of  tem- 
perature or  increase  of  pjressure  woidd  catise  it  to  become  liquid.  This  conclusion  has 
been  actually  verified  in  the  case  of  many  gases  formerly  regarded  as  permanent,  the 
only  gases  which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  them  being  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide  and  nuirsh-gas.  (The  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  liquefaction  of  gases  will  be  fiu'ther  considered  in  connection  with  the 
processes  adopted  for  obtaining  great  reductions  of  temperature.) 

Tension  uf  Vapours  in  presence  of  Permanent  Gases. — The  familiar  fact  of  the 
evaporation  of  water  in  the  open  air  affiinls  sufficient  proof  that  the  presence  of  a  per- 
manent gas  in  any  given  space  does  not  prevent  volatile  liquids  giving  off  vapour  into 
tlie  same  space.  By  measiu'ing  the  volume  and  elastic  force  of  a  given  quantity  of  dry 
air,  or  other  gas,  then  introdticing  a  little  more  of  any  liquid  than  can  comp>letely 
evaporate  in  it,  and  when  equilibrium  has  been  re-establislied,  again  measuring  the 
volume  and  elastic  force  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour,  the  tension  of  the  latter  can 
Ije  ascertained.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that,  when  the  liquid  exerts  no  solvent 
or  cliemical  action  upon  the  gas,  the  combined  tension  of  gas  and  vapour  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  separate  tension  of  the  gas,  increased  by  the  maximum  tension  which  the  vapour 
is  capable  of  exerting  in  an  otherwise  vacuous  space  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  vapotir  given  off  by  a  liquid  at  any  temperatiu-e  has  nearly 
the  same  maximum  tension,  whetlier  it  is  formed  in  a  space  previously  vacuous  or  filled 
with  a  permanent  gas.  The  only  essential  difference  between  the  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  in  a  vacuum,  and  its  evaporation  in  a  gas,  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  A'apour 
attains  the  condition  of  saturation  in  an  inappreciably  short  time,  while  in  the  lattei-, 
this  condition  is  arrived  at  more  slowly.  Regnault's  expeiaments  (Mtmi.  Acad. 
Sciences,  xxvi.)  prove,  however,  that  liquids  do  not  give  off  vapour  of  quite  so  great  a 
tension  in  a  space  occupied  by  a  permanent  gas,  as  they  do  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  the 
difference  increases  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Boiling  Points. —  Ebullition. — From  the  facts  stated  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  follows 
that  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  of  a  liqtiid  introduced  into  the  barometric 
vacuum  would  exert  sufficient  elastic  force  to  drive  the  mercury  down  to  the  bottom  of 
■+he  tube,  so  as  to  makr  it  sland  at  the  same  level  inside  and  outside,  is  also  the  tem- 
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perature  at  which  the  vapour  formed  on  heating  the  liquid  in  the  air  would  exert  an 
elastic  force  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  As  already  stated,  the  first  of  these 
effects  is  produced  by  ether-vapour  at  35°,  by  alcohol  at  78'5^,  and  by  water  at  100° ; 
these  temperatures,  however,  are  those  at  which  the  liquids  respectively  boil  when  heated 
in  the  open  air,  the  barometer  being  at  its  average  height.  The  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  is,  therefore,  the  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapour  becomes  equal  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  temperature  is  evidently  not  absolutely  constant  for  each 
liquid,  but  varies  more  or  less  witli  alterations  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
liquid  at  its  boiling  point  is  in  a  limiting  condition,  comparable  to  that  of  a  saturated 
vapour ;  any  diminution  of  pressure  or  increase  of  temperature  equally  causes  it  to 
pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state.  The  two  conditions  are  in  fact  conter- 
minous ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  produces  vapour  of  any  given  maxi- 
mum tension,  is  also  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  would  boil  under  an  atmo- 
spheric pressure  equal  to  that  tension.  Hence  the  observation  of  the  pressures  under 
which  a  liquid  boils  at  various  temperatures  constitutes  a  method  of  determining  the 
maximum  tension  of  its  vapour  at  those  temperatures. 

The  phenomenon  of  ebullition,  which  presents  itself  when  heat  is  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  already  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  tension  of  its 
vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  results  from  the  transformation  of 
the  liquid  into  vapour  at  the  points  where  the  heat  is  applied,  and  the  escape  of  this 
vapour  in  the  form  of  bubbles  through  the  superincumbent  liquid. 

The  temperatures  at  which  different  liquids  boil,  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  vary  very  greatly.  They  will  be  found  given  for  each  liquid  in  the 
article  of  this  dictionary  wherein  it  is  specially  described  ;  in  the  following  table  a  few 
boiling  points  are  given  in  order  to  illustrate  the  range  of  temperature  through  which 
they  occur. 


Tahle  of  Boiling  Points. 


Liquid. 

Boiling  Point. 

Pressure  in  millimetres 
of  mercury. 

Authority. 

Nitrous  oxide 

-87-9° 

759 

Eegnault 

Carbonic  anhydride  . 

-78-2 

767-3 

Ammonia  . 

-33-7 

749-3 

Bunsen 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

-10-5 

744 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

+  11-0 

758 

Pierre 

Oxide  of  ethylene 

13-5 

746-5 

Wurtz 

Aldehyde  . 

19-8 

734 

Kopp 

Ether 

34-2 

742 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

47-9 

755-8 

Pierre 

Methylic  alcohol 

61-0 

754 

Delfifs 

Bromine 

63-0 

760 

Pierre 

Alcohol 

78-4 

760 

Gay-Lussac 

Benzene 

80-4 

762 

Kopp 

Water 

100-0 

760 

Acetic  acid 

116-9 

760 

Cymene 

177-5 

744 

Naphthalene 

216-8 

747-6 

Phosphorus 

290 

Pellotier 

Oil  of  vitriol 

325 

Mercmy  . 

360 

Eegnault 

Sidphur 

440 

( Dumas  ;  Deville 
(     and  Troost 

Cadmium  . 

860 

Deville  and  Troost 

Zinc  .... 

1040 

)» 

Determination  of  Boiling  Points. — The  boiling  points  of  different  liquids  being  among 
their  most  characteristic  properties,  the  determination  of  them  becomes  a  very  frequent 
and  important  operation  in  chemical  research.  The  method  recommended  by  Kopp,  in 
order  to  ensure  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  in  these  observations,  is  as  foUows :  — 

The  liquid  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  containiug  a  few 
scraps  of  freshly  ignited  platinum  foil,  the  diameter  of  which,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid 
is  small,  need  not  much  exceed  that  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  This  vessel  is 
closed  by  a  cork,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  thermometer  is  inserted,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  the  bulb  may  dip  either  into  the  liquid  or 
merely  into  the  vapour.    It  is  generally  advisable  to  give  the  thermometer  the  latter 
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position,  since,  as  ■will  be  eocn  by  wliat  fullows,  the  temperature  of  tlie  liquid  ma}', 
iinder  circumstances  which  not  unfrequently  occur,  rise  somewliat  aliove  tlie  true 
boiling  point ;  but  even  when  this  is  the  case,  a  thermometer  in  the  vapour  will  show 
the  real  boiling  point  of  the  liquid:  under  near!}'  all  circumstances,  the  thermometer  will 
stand  lower  in  the  vapour  than  it  does  in  the  liquid,  if  this  is  a  mixtiu-c  of  two  or  more 
liquids  of  different  boiling  points  instead  of  a  pure,  homo- 
geneous substance.  Through  a  second  hole  in  the  cork  is 
inserted  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  as  shown  in  Jiy.  642  ;  by  connecting  this  tube  with  a 
condenser,  the  loss  of  the  liquid  used  for  the  experiment  can 
be  prevented.  The  liquid  is  heated  either  by  ajsplying  a 
small  flame  .  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  or  by  means  of  a 
water-bath  or  sand-bath,  care  being  taken  that  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  above  the  liquid  do  not  get  over-heated.  The  indications 
of  the  thermometer  are  observed  during  the  whole  time  that 
the  liquid  is  being  slowly  boiled  away,  until  only  a  small  quan- 
tity remains.  The  temperature  thus  observed  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  the  true  boiling  point  of  the  liquid:  usually, 
jiart  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  thermometer  lises  aljove 
the  cork,  and  is  therefore  cxjjosed  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
that  of  the  boiling  liquid;  conseqiienfly,  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  column  stands  at  a  lower  point  than  it  would  do  if  the 
thermometer  were  completely  immersed  in  the  liqiiid.  .In 
order  to  find  the  con-ection  which  it  thus  becomes  necessary 
to  apply,  a  second  thermometer  is  placed  so  that  its  bulb  is  in 
contact  with  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  inserted  into  the 
cork  of  the  boiling  vessel,  and  is  half  way  between  the  top  of 
the  mercury  column  of  the  latter  thermometer  and  the  middle 
of  the  cork.  The  temperature  indicated  by  this  second  thermometer  may  be  taken 
as  the  mean  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  mercury  column  of  the  principal  ther- 
mometer which  is  not  heated  by  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid.  Let  this  temperature 
be  t°  ;  let  the  uncorrected  boiling  point,  directly  indicated  by  the  principal  thermometiT, 
be  T°  ;  let  be  the  difference  between  2' and  the  point  of  the  scale  situated  at  the 
middle  of  the  cork,  that  is  to  say,  the  length,  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  scale,  of  that 
poi'tion  of  the  mercury  column  of  the  principal  thermometer  of  which  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  t-'  ;  lastly,  let  5  be  the  coetfi(_'ient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  the 
glass  of  which  the  thermometer  is  constructed.  The  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
directly  oljserved  temperature  T°  is  then 

=  N{T-t)  S. 

As  already  stated  (p.  67),  5  may  always  be  taken,  in  caleuhiting  the  value  of  this 
expression,  as  =  0'0001.545. 

The  table  which  follows  on  p.  86  gives  the  amounts  of  the  correction  in  question  for 
various  values  of  iV  and  of  T—  f.  The  amounts  corresponding  to  other  values  of  these 
factors  can  be  easily  deduced  by  interpolation  from  the  numbers  given  in  the  table. 

This  table  sufficiently  shows  that  the  correction  in  question  can  never  be  neglected  in 
accurate  experiments,  and  that  in  the  case  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  points,  its  value 
may  l)ecome  very  considerable.* 

Since  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  dep(>nds  on  the  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is 
subjected,  another  correction  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  determinations 
made  under  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  values  which  would  b(^ 
found  if  the  atmosphere  exerted  always  its  normal  pressure,  ecjual  to  that  of  700 
niillinietrcs  of  mercury  at  0°.  .Strictly  .speaking,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
boiling  point  of  a  liquid  oljserved  under  an  atmospheric  pressm-e  differing  by  a  given 
amount  fi-om  the  above  standard  pressure,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liqiud  ;  since 
equal  alterations  of  pressure  do  not  cause  pi-ecisely  equal  changes  in  the  boiling  points 
of  different  liquids.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest  vai'iations  which  ever  occur  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  relatively  so  small,  that  they  may,  without  any  appre- 
ciable error,  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  boiling  points  of  all  liquids  equally:  to  the 
extent,  namely,  of  0'1°  for  a  variation  of  pressiu-e  of  2-7  millimetres  of  mercury,  this 
number  being  deduced  from  direct  determinations  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  under 
different  pressures. 

In  what  follows,  whenever  the  boiling  point  of  a  liqiud  is  spoken  of  withoiit  further 
explanation,  it  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  boiling  point  under  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury  at  0°. 

*  It  is  o'n'ioMS  that  a  pi-pciscly  similar  correction  oiisht  to  be  applii-d  to  all  tlicrmnmetric  obsorvaticiis 
in  whirl)  atiy  (lortioe  ol  tlif  murcury  in  the  stem  of  tlio  thcrinonif tei  is  at  a  tiill'eient  tfrnpuraUiro  Iroi'i 
that  in  the  ijulb. 
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Circumstances  vJiuh  nwdift/  the  Txiilbuj  Pvint. — Although,  when  u  liquid  is  liealcJ 
ill  such  a  miuiiMT  that  vajiour  can  escape  freely  from  scrae  part  of  its  siirface,  the 
vapour  so  fornied  has  a  tension  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter  reaches  the  boiling  point,  this  temperature 
may  nevertheless  be  attained,  and  even  considerably  exceeded,  without  the  formation 
of  a  trace  of  vapour,  if  no  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lic^uid  is  freely  exposed.  These 
conditions  can  be  realised  by  suspending  the  liquid  to  be  examined  in  a  second  liquid 
of  equal  specific  gravity,  but  higher  boiling  point. 

The  phenomena  which  take  place  under  these  circumstances  have  been  particularly 
studied  by  Dufour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixviii.  378).  In  order  to  examine  them  in 
the  case  of  water,  he  employed  a  mixture  in  the  requisite  proportions  of  oil  of  cloves 
(previously  heated  alone  to  about  20(1"^)  and  linseed  oil.  The  w-ater,  already  healed 
to  80°  or  90°,  was  drojapjcd  gently  into  the  mixtm'e  of  oils,  so  as  not  to  disturb  tlie 
film  which  coated  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was 
gradually  raised.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ordinary  boiling  point  of  water,  lOd^, 
"was  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  perceptible  change,  and  traces  of  ebullition 
scarcely  began  to  show  themselves  below  110'-'  or  115°.  Even  at  these  temperatures, 
ebullition  seldom  began  except  when  the  globides  of  water  came  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  or  with  the  thermometer.  A  burst  of  vapour  then  occurred,  and  the 
globule,  more  or  less  diminished  in  size,  was  driven  rapidly  away,  like  a  pith  ball  after 
touching  an  electrified  conductor.  These  contacts  were  of  course  more  difficult  to  avoid 
in  the  case  of  large  than  of  small  globules  ;  hence  the  latter  remained  licjuid,  as  a  ride, 
to  higher  temperatures  than  the  former. 

In  these  experiments,  it  was  a  rare  exception  wlieii  ebullition  occurred  between  lOO'-" 
and  110°;  very  commonlj' globules  of  10  mm.  in  diameter  reached  120°  or  130°,  and 
in  one  experiment  the  last  temperature  was  attained  by  a  globule  of  18  mm.  dia- 
meter, and  therefore  containing  more  than  3  c.  c.  of  water.  Spheres  of  10  or  12 
mm.  diameter  often  reached  140°;  those  of  6  or  6  mm.  reached  165°;  and  others 
of  from  1  to  3  mm.  attained  175°  or  even  178°,  temperatures  at  wdiich  the  elastic  force 
of  the  vapour  which  forms  at  tlie  freely  exposed  surface  of  water  is  between  8  and  9 
atmospheres. 

At  these  high  temperatures,  the  contact  of  a  solid  body  very  generally  occasioned 
the  sudden  partial  or  complete  vaporisation  of  the  globules,  accompanied  by  a  hissing- 
sound  like  that  produced  on  immersing  red-hot  iron  in  water.  This  invariably 
occurred  when  the  globules  were  touched  with  pieces  of  wood  or  chalk,  shreds  of  cotton, 
paper,  &c.,  but  not  always  on  contact  with  a  glass  rod  or  metallic  wire,  the  diflerenco 
appearing  to  depend  on  the  porous  structure  of  the  former  substances.  A  platinum 
wire  appeared  to  lose,  to  some  extent,  by  frecpient  usage,  the  power  of  causing  sudden 
vaporisation. 

Sudden  ebullition,  amounting  even  to  an  explosion,  if  the  temperature  was  above 
120°,  invariably  occurred  on  passing  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  or  induction 
coil  through  a  globule.  A  similar,  but  less  violent,  effect  was  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  weak  galvanic  current.  These  results  are  attributed  by  D  ufour  less  to  the  contact 
of  the  globules  with  the  conducting  wires,  than  to  the  disengagement  of  gas  at  the 
extremities  of  the  latter. 

Satiu'ated  aqueous  solutions  of  various  salts — for  example,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphal  e 
of  copper,  nitrate  of  potassium,  &c. — also  remained  liquid  at  temperatures  much  above 
their  boilii'g  points,  when  immersed  in  melted  stearic  acid  resting  on  a  layer  of  melic  cl 
sulphur.  In  like  manner,  globules  of  chloroform  (boihng  point  61°),  suspended  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  often  remained  liquid  up  to  97°  or  98°  ;  ancl  gloljules  of 
liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  (boiling  point  —  10'5°)  could  be  heated  in  dilutee!  sulphuric 
acid  as  high  as  +  8°.  In  all  these  cases,  the  same  causes  that  operated  in  the  ease  of 
water,  sufficed  to  occasion  the  sudden  complete  or  partial  conversion  of  the  overheated 
globules  into  vapour. 

These  results  throw  important  light  upon  the  nature  of  ebullition,  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  to  some  extent  an  accidental  phenomenon.  In  order  to  understand 
them,  we  must  remember  that,  the  globules  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  liquid, 
evaporation  cannot  go  on  at  their  surface  in  the  ortlinary  way.  They  are,  hovvever,  in 
a  state  of  tension,  or  unstable  equilibirium,  such  that  a  very  slight  cause  may  occasion 
the  sudden  formation  of  vapour  of  more  than  the  atmospheric  tension.  Ihe  most 
effectual  of  such  causes  would  obviously  be  the  contact  of  a  minute  globule  of  air  or 
other  gas:  this  globule,  however  small,  would  be  a  space  into  which  vapiour  could  be 
given  off,  and  this  vapour,  having  an  elastic  force  greater  than  the  pressure  (that  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  upp(  r  layei's  cf  the  liquid)  wdiereby  the  globule  was  prevented  from 
expanding,  would  force  back  the  liijuid  walls  of  the  bubble  of  gas,  suddenly  coiivertiiiL'; 
it  into  a  large  bubble  of  steam.  Hence  the  unfailing  efficacy,  in  causing  tlie  ebullition 
of  the  overheated  globules  of  liquid,  of  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  or  the  contact 
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of  porous  substances,  such  as  chalk,  wood,  paper,  &c.,  which  either  allow  air  to  escape 
from  their  pores  when  immersed  iu  the  heated  liquid,  or  carry  down  into  it  small 
globules  of  air  adhering  to  thera.  These  globules  afford  space  for  the  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  vapour,  and  this  process  being  once  begun,  the  space  is  increased  by 
the  force  of  the  vapour  already  formed  within  it.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  space, 
the  liquid  globule  is  in  a  condition  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  a  drop  of  melted  glass 
which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  in  water  (Rupert's  di-ops),  and  which  falls  to  powder 
on  recei\'ing  the  smallest  scratch :  there  is  no  reason  why  the  formation  of  vajjour 
shoukl  begin  at  one  point  of  the  mass  rather  than  at  another,  and  thus  the  whole  remains 
in  a  state  of  molecular  tension  until  something  occiu's  at  some  particular  point  to  weaken 
the  etfect  of  the  forces  which  oppose  the  formation  of  vapour,  or  until  the  tension 
increases  (in  consequence  of  rise  of  temperature)  to  such  a  degree  that  these  forces  arc 
overcome  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  mass.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  that 
these  considerations  exactly  agree  with  the  explanation  whicJi  tlie  mechanical  theory 
of  heat  affords  of  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 

Even  when  liquids  are  heated  in  open  vessels,  the  occurrence  of  ebullition,  or  the 
formation  of  vapour  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  appears  to  depend  on  like  accidental 
causes.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  vessel  wherein  a  liquid  is  contained 
has  been  long  recognised.  It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  water,  which  will 
boil  steadily  at  100°  in  a  metallic  vessel,  may  often  be  heated  to  105°  or  106°  without 
boiling,  in  a  glass  vessel  previously  washed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Under  these 
circumstances,  ebullition  generally  takes  place  very  ii'regularly :  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture a  sudden  burst  of  vapour  occurs,  and  the  tem2oerature  of  the  liquid  falls  at  the  same 
time  to  nearly  the  normal  l)oiling  point ;  the  liquid  then  remains  tranquil  for  a  time, 
until  the  temperature  having  again  risen  considerably,  another  burst  of  vapour  takes 
place,  and  so  on.  The  ''bumiaing"  of  heated  liquids  which  results  from  this  inter- 
mittent formation  of  vapour,  is  familiar  to  every  chemist.  It  may  be  prevented  to  some 
extent  liy  putting  into  the  liquid  a  few  scraps  of  platinum,  or  a  globule  of  mercui-y  ;  a 
small  piece  of  charcoal  is,  however,  much  more  effectual  than  either  of  these,  though  not 
always  admissible.  This  irregular  ebullition  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  some 
liquids  than  others,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  certain  glass  vessels  tlian  in  others.  For 
instance,  methylic  alcohol  (boiling  point  61°)  may  show  a  difference  in  its  temperature 
of  ebullition  amounting,  according  to  Kopp,  to  5  or  6  degrees,  depending  on  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  examined.  When  a  liquid  is  boiling  steadily  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort, 
it  may  almost  alwaj's  be  noticed  that  the  bubbles  of  vapom-  start  from  one  or  two 
particular  points  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  indicating  the  existence  of  some  in-egularity 
of  the  glass  at  those  points  favourable  to  the  formation  of  vapour.  Another  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  some  other  cause  than  mere  temperature  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
eliuUition  of  liquids,  is  afforded  by  the  remarkable  observation  of  Professor  Donny,  of 
Ghent,  that  water  thoroughly  deprived  of  air  and  sealed  up  in  a  rather  long  glass  tube 
quite  free  from  air,  may  be  heated  to  138°  at  one  end  of  the  tube  without  boiling,  and 
is  then  suddenly  and  violently  thrown  to  the  other  end  by  a  burst  of  vapour.  An 
additional  fact  of  the  same  kind  may  sometimes  be  observed  during  the  distillation  of 
liquids  under  the  ordinary  pressiu'e.  The  writer  has  occasionally  seen  a  liquid  distil 
very  rapidly,  thus  showing  that  vapour  was  being  formed  rapidly  at  the  surface,  although 
ebullition  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  a  more  powerful  flame  than  that 
which  had  sufficed,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  experiment,  to  boil  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  same  liquid. 

The  whole  of  these  jjuiiomena  cease  to  be  unintelligible  if,  with  Dufour,  we  distin- 
guish between  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  elastic 
force  of  its  vapour  becomes  eqvial  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  define  the 
boiling  point  as  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  ebullition  can  occur,  instead  of  as  the 
temperature  at  which,  amder  normal  conditions,  it  must  occur. 

Sphirdidal  State. —  When  a  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
temperature  of  which  considerably  exceeds  100°,  it  retains  its  globular  form,  moves 
about  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  without  wetting  it,  and  evaporates  with  com- 
parative slowness.  As  the  iron  cools,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  globule  of  water 
wets  it,  spreads  over  its  surface,  boils  and  quickly  disappears.  The  condition  of  the 
globule  first  described  has  been  distinguished  as  the  si:)heroidal  state.  This 
condition  can  be  assumed  by  all  volatile  liquids  when  they  come  in  contact  -mXh.  the 
surface  of  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  bodj'  heated  considerably  above  their  boiling  points. 
The  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  always  below  its  ordinary  boiling 
point,  notwithstanding  the  higher  temperature  of  the  smrftice  on  which  it  rests.  Tlie 
absence  of  ebullition  is  therefore  due  in  this  case  to  some  other  cause  than  that  which 
produces  the  phenomena  of  deferred  ebullition  which  were  considered  in  the  last  paragraph. 
It  is  the  residt  of  a  want  of  perfect  contact  between  the  liquid  and  the  heated  surface. 
Many  experiments  prove  that  the  liquid  globule  rests  upon  a  sort  of  cushion  of  its  own 
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vapour,  produced  by  tlie  heat  radiated  from  the  hot  surface  against  its  under  side.  As 
fast  as  this  vapour  escapes  from  under  the  globule,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fresh 
quantity  produced  in  the  same  wa3',  so  that  the  globule  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  it, 
and  never  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  heated  surface.  If,  however,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  latter  is  allowed  to  fall,  the  formation  of  vapour  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  globule  becomes  less  and  less  rapid,  until  at  last  it  is  not  supplied  fast  enough  to 
prevent  the  globule  touching  the  hot  metal  or  liquid  on  which  it  rests  :  as  soon  as 
contact  occurs,  heat  is  rapidly  imparted  to  the  globule,  it  enters  into  ebullition,  and 
quickly  boils  away. 

According  to  Boutigny's  experiments,  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a  metallic 
vessel  will  cause  the  spheroidal  state  to  be  assumed  by  water  is  142°  ;  fir  alcohol  the 
lowest  temperature  is  134°,  and  for  ether  61°. 

Solid  bodies  which  evaporate  without  becoming  liquid  also  assume  a  condition 
analogous  to  the  spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  when  they  are  placed  upon  a  surface  whose 
temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  vaporise  them  very  rapidly.  This  is  verj'  distinctly 
seen  on  throwing  a  piieee  of  solid  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  a  red-hot  platiiuim 
crucible,  and  when  a  fragment  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  is  placed  upou  auy  good 
conducting  surface  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Effect  of  Substances  in  Solution  on  the  Boiling  Point  of  Liquids. — Liquids  holding 
solid  bodies  in  solution  boil  generallj^  at  higlier  temperatures  than  they  do  in  the 
pure  state.  Thus  sea-water,  containing  on  an  average  about  3'5  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter,  boils  at  about  103°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  lowered 
by  mixing  it  v/ith  alcohol,  and  that  of  alcohol  by  mixing  it  witli  ether  ;  the  boiling 
point  of  a  mixtm-e  being  always  intermediate  between  the  boiling  points  of  its  com- 
ponents. The  effect  of  salts  in  raising  the  boiling  point  of  water  may  be  considered 
as  also  coming  under  this  rule.  The  following  talile  gives  the  boiling  points  of 
satm-ated  solutions  of  several  salts,  according  to  Legraud. 

Table  of  Boiling  Points  of  Saturated  Saline  Solutions. 


Weight  of 

Salt. 

8;ilt  dis- 
solved in 
IflO  parts 

Unilinf; 
Point. 

of  water. 

Acetate  of  potassium  . 

798-2 

169° 

Nitrate  of  calcium 

362-2 

151 

Carl)onatc  of  potassium 

205-() 

135 

Acetate  of  sodium 

209-0 

124-4 

Nitrate  of  sodium 

224-8 

121 

Chloride  of  strontium  . 

117-5 

117-8 

Nitrate  of  potassium  . 

335-1 

115-9 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

88-9 

114-2 

Salt. 


Tartrate  of  potassium 
Chlorate  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosphate  of  sodium } 
(dried)  \ 
Carbonate  of  sodium  . 
Chloride  of  barium 


VVei^jht  of 
salt  i\is- 
solvid  in 
11)0  parts 
of  water. 

Boiling 
Point. 

296-2 

114-7° 

61-5 

104-2 

41-2 

108-4 

112-6 

106-6 

48-5 

104-6 

60-1 

104-4 

(For  Legrand's  determinations  of  the  boiling  points  of  weaker  solutions  of  these  and 
some  other  salts,  and  for  the  similar  expieriments  of  Griffiths  and  Faraday,  see  Gmel  ill's 
Handbook,  i.  269,  270.) 

Very  contradictory  opiniuns  have  been  maintaiin-d  by  different  observers  witli  regard 
to  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  which  issues  from  boiling  saline  solutions.  It  has 
been  said,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  pure  water  boiling  under  the 
same  pressure;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lo  be  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  stratum  of 
the  solution.  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  exii.  408), 
the  latter  statement  appears  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  Tliese  experiments  prove  de- 
cisively that  the  vapour  of  boiling  solutions  is  hotter  than  that  of  pure  water,  and  that 
its  temperature  rises  as  the  solutions  become  mori-  concentrated,  and  therefore  boil  at 
higher  temperatures ;  nevertheless,  the  vapour  was  always  found  a  little  colder  than 
the  mass  of  the  boiling  solution,  and  the  difference  was  greater  at  high  temperatures 
than  it  was  at  low  ones. 

Relations  bitwecn  the  Boiling  Point  of  substances  and  their  C'heiuical  Con/position. — 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  some  connection  between  the  boiling  points  of 
different  liquids  and  their  chemical  composition.  The  most  extensive  and  important 
series  of  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  this  point  are  due  to  Kopp  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xevi.  2,  330 ;  xcviii.  267,  367  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  257).  The  principal 
conclusions  dedueible  from  these  investigations  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Analogous  coinpounds,  presenting  the  same  difference  of  composition,  very  fre- 
quently differ  liy  the  same  amount  in  tlieir  boiling  points,  or  the  interval  between  their 
boiling  points  is  proportional  to  their  difference  of  composition.    A  compound  con- 
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taining  x  C  more  or  less  tlian  another  of  analogous  function,  generally  boils  at  a 
temperature  x  x  29  degrees  higher  or  lower  than  the  latter,  and  if  it  contains  a-  H  more 
or  less  it  commonly  lioils  at  x  x  5  degrees  lower  or  higher.  A  particular  instance  of 
the  application  of  this  rule  is  to  homologous  compounds :  in  the  liomologous  acids 
Qiijj2n02  (Acids,  i.  50),  and  in  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  compound  ethers,  the 
addition  of  CH-  to  the  formula  of  a  compound  raises  its  boiling  point  on  an  average  by 
19°,  agreeing  with  the  above  rule. 

2.  An  acid,  C^H^^O'-',  boils  at  a  temperature  40°  higher  than  the  alcohol,  C"H'"+-0 
(Alcohols,  i.  97),  the  oxidation  of  which  ma_y  give  rise  to  the  acid. 

3.  A  compound  ether  (Ethers,  ii.  612),  C''H*"0^,  boils  at  a  temperature  82°  lower 
than  the  acid,  C"H^"0^  isomeric  with  it. 

If  we  start  from  the  boiling  point  of  ethyl-alcohol,  =  78°,  these  three  propositions 
enable  us  to  calculate  tlie  boiling  points  of  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
alcohols,  acids,  and  compound  ethers,  represented  by  the  above  general  foimula?.  The 
following  tables  serve  to  show  how  far  the  boiling  points  thus  calculated  correspond 
with  those  actually  observed. 

Boiling  Points  of  Alcohols.    C"H-"  +  -0. 


Name. 


Calcu- 
lated 
Boiling 
Point. 


Observed  Boiling  Point. 


MethyUe  alcohol 

Ethylic  alcohol 

Tritylic  alcohol 
Tetrylic  alcohol 

Amylic  alcohol 

Hexylic  alcohol 
Heptylic  alcohol 
Cetylic  alcohol 


C=H»0 
C'H'»0 

C'H'-O 


59° 

78 

97 
116 

135 

154 
173 
344 


(Kane,  GO-";  Delffs,  60  o°;  Kopp,  65°;  Pierre, 
i66°;  Dumas  and  Pehgot,  66-5°. 
\  Dumas  and  Boullay,  76° ;  Gay-Lussac,  Pierre, 
/Koppi,  Delft's,  Andrews,  78°. 

Chancel,  96°. 

AVurtz,  109°. 
^  Pasteur,  127°— 129°;  Caliours,  Pierre,  Kojjp, 
^ Delffs,  132°;  Eieckher,  135°. 

Paget,  148°— 154°. 

Stadeler,  177°— 177-5°. 

Favre  and  Silbermann,  366°? 


Boiling  Points  of  Acids.  C"H^"0^. 


Name. 

Formula 

Calcu 
latcd 
Boiling 
Point. 

Formic  acid  . 

CH'-O- 

99° 

Acetic  acid  . 

118 

Propionic  acid 

137 

Butyric  acid  . 

156 

Valeric  acid  . 

175 

Caproic  acid  . 

194 

QSnanthylic  acid  . 

C"H"0- 

213 

Capiylic  acid  . 

C«H'»0- 

232 

Pelargonic  acid 

251 

Observed  Boiling  Point. 


Liebig.  99°;  Bineau,  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
100°;  Kopp,  106°. 

Delffs,  116°;  Kopp,  117°;  Sebille-Auger, 
119°;  Dumas,  120°. 

Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,  about  140°; 
Limpricht,  Kopp,  142°. 

Kopp,  Delffs,  166°;  Pierre,  163°;  Pelouze 
and  Gelis,  about  164°. 

Dumas  and  Stas,  Delffs.  175°;  Kopp,  176°. 

Brazier  and  Gossleth,  Wiu-tz,  198°;  Fehling, 

202°— 209°. 

Stadeler,  218°. 

Fehling,  236° ;  Perrot.  238°. 

Perrot,  225° ;  Cahours,  260°. 


In  other  groups  of  compounds,  a  difference  of  CH*  in  the  composition  of  analogous 
substances  corresponds  frequently  to  a  nearly  constant  difference  of  boiling  point  :  but 
this  difference  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  19  degrees,  and  sometimes  to  less. 
For  instance,  in  the  series  of  hydrocarbons  C"H  ""^  homologous  with  benzene,  C'H",  a 
difference  of  CH^  in  composition  corresponds  to  an  average  difference  of  about  24°  in 
boiling  point;  in  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles  (or  hydrides)  C"H-"+^,  homologous 
with  ethyl,  C-H'",  (or  marsh-gas,  CH^)  the  difference  of  boiling  point  corresponding  to 
the  same  difference  of  composition,  is  also  nearly  24° ;  in  the  series  of  acetones 
C"H-"0,  it  is  about  22°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  boiling  point,  corre- 
sponding to  a  difference  of  CH"  in  composition,  is  less  than  19°  in  the  anhydrides 
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Calcu- 


Name. 

Formula. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Formate  of  methyl  . 

36° 

Acetate  of  motliyl  .  ) 
Furiuute  of  etliyl   .  I 

55 

Acetate  of  etiiyl    .  . 

C'H«0-' 

7-1 

Butyrate  of  methyl  \ 
Acetate  of  trityl    .  1 
Formate  of  tetryl  .  | 
Propionate  of  ethyl  J 

C''ir''0= 

93 

Valerate  of  methyl.  \ 
Butyrate  of  ethyl  .  ( 
Acetate  of  tetryl   .  [ 
Formate  of  amyl   .  j 

112 

Valerate  of  ethyl  .  ] 
Butyrate  of  trityl  .  I 
Acetate  of  amyl    .  j 

131 

Caproate  of  etiiyl  .  } 
Propionate  of  amyl  \ 
Butyrate  of  amyl  .  . 
Valerate  of  amyl   .  ) 
Acetate  of  capryl  .  \ 
Pelargonate  of  ethyl  ) 
Caproate  of  amyl  .  j 
Laiirostearate  of  ethyl 

CTI"0- 

c  »ir-"0- 

150 
169 
188 

207 
264 

Observed  Boiling  Point. 


Kopp,  Andrews,  33°  ;  Liebig,  36°— 38°. 

1Andrew.s,  65°;  Kopp,  56°rDumas  and 
Peligot,  58°. 
Liebig,  Delff«,  53°;  Kopp,  55°;  LGwig, 
56°. 

5  Dumas  and  Boullay,  Pierre,  Kopp,  Delffs, 
\  74°. 

/  Favre  and  Silbermann,  Delffs,  93° ;  Kopp, 

95°;  Pierre,  102°. 
j  Berthelot,  about  90°. 
Wurtz,  about  100°. 

Kopp,  96°— 98°;  Limpricht  and  Uslar, 
101°. 

/Kopp,  114°— 115°. 

IPelouze,  110°;  Delffe,  113°;  Kopp,  115°; 
{     Pierre,  119°. 
I  Wurtz,  114°. 

^Delffs,  114°;  Kopp,  abont  116°. 

(Delffs,  132  ;  Otto,  Kopp,  Borthelut,  133°— 

1  134°. 

j  Berthelot,  about  130°. 
iCahoiu-s,  125°;  Kopp,  Delffs,  133°. 
jLerch,  120°;  Fehling.  162°. 
^Wrightson,  alxiut  155°. 

Delffs,  173°— 176°. 
(Kopp,  188;  Balard,  about  196°. 
JDaehauer,  191  —  192°;  Bouis,  193°. 
jCahoiu-s,  216°— 218:  Delffs,  224°. 
/Brazier  and  Gossleth,  211°. 

Gorgey,  264°  ;  Delffs,  269°. 


Q2njj4n— 2Q3^  homologous  With  acctic  anhydride,  (namely,  about  12-5°);  in  the 

ethers  of  the  acids  C°H-°~-0*,  homologous  with  oxalic  acid,  C'-H-O^  (namely,  about 
14°) ;  also  in  the  carbonates,  sulphoeyanates  and  borates  of  the  alcohol-radielesC"!!-"*'. 

Tliese  results  seem  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  any  series  of  compounds,  the  smaller  is  the  effect  on  the  boiling  pioint  of  a 
difference  of  composition  amounting  to  CII'^. 

In  the  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  C"H^"  +  ',  a  difference  in 
composition  of  CH-  causes  a  difference  in  boiling  point  of  from  24  to  31  degrees  ;  in 
the  corresponding  sulphides  and  sulphydrates  (mereaptans)  the  difference  also  consider- 
ably exceeds  19°. 

Measurement  of  the  Tension  of  Vapours. — The  various  methods  that  have 
been  employed  for  measuring  the  maximum  tension  of  vapours  at  different  temperatures, 
depend  upon  principles  already  explained.  We  have  here  to  describe  briefly  the 
manner  in  which  these  principles  were  put  in  practice,  and  to  state  the  most  important 
results  obtained. 

The  tension  of  vapours  at  temjieratures  below  the  ordinary  boiling  points  of  the 
corresponding  licjuids,  and  therefore  at  pressures  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  hn\e 
been  measured  by  determining  the  depression  of  the  mereiii-y  column  of  a  barometer 
produced  liy  the  saturated  vapours  at  known  temperatures.  Fiff.  543  represents  the 
apparatus  employed  by  Regnault  [Erlation  dcs  Edyeriences,  &e.  p.  489)  in  his  prin- 
cipal series  of  experiments  made  liy  this  method.  The  liquid  whose  vapour  is  to  be 
exiimined  is  contained  in  a  small  bulb  almost  completely  filled  by  it,  and  hermetically 
sealed  witliout  any  trace  of  air.  This  bulb  is  introduced  into  a  glass  globe,  the  neck 
of  which  is  then  drawn  out,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  cemented  into  a  narrow  T-tube  of 
copper,  the  other  branches  of  which  communicate,  one  of  them  through  a  drying  tube 
containing  pumice-^tone  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  air-pump,  the  other,  by- a  capillary 
tube,  with  the  top  of  a  wide  glass  tube  open  below  and  dipjiing  into  mercury.  This 
last  tube  forms  the  barometer,  the  depressions  of  which  are  observed ;  its  upper  part 
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Fio.  543. 


is  insidp  a  metal  ■water-Lath,  one  face  of  which  is  formed  by  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and 
in  which  are  also  contained  the  npper  part  of  an  ordinary  barometer,  to  serve  as  a 

standard  of  comparison,  and  the  glass  globe 
spoken  of  above;  this,  as  shown  in  the  tigure, 
rests  on  a  metal  ring  carried  by  a  sujjport 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  Pre- 
vious to  beginning  the  experiments,  the  in- 
side of  the  glass  globe  and  of  the  tubes  com- 
municating with  it  is  rendered  absolutely  dry 
by  repeatedly  pumping  out  the  air,  and  each 
time  allowing  it  to  be  filled  again  by  air  dried 
by  passing  through  the  sulphuric  acid  drying 
tube.  Then,  by  bringing  a  piece  of  hot  char- 
coal near  the  outside  of  the  globe,  the  bulb 
containing  the  liquid  is  burst,  and  the  experi- 
ments are  proceeded  with  by  observing  simid- 
taneoiisly  the  temperature  of  the  bath  in  which 
the  globe  is  immersed,  and  the  difference  in 
height  of  the  two  barometers. 

The  same  apparatus,  slightly  modified, 
served  for  the  determination  of  the  tension 
of  vapours  in  presence  of  air  or  other  gases. 

For  the  determination  of  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  of  water  at  higher  temperatures, 
Eegnault  {ibid.  p.  615)  employed  the  ap- 
paratus represented  in  fig.  544,  an  apparatus 
which  enabled  him  to  measure  the  pressure 
under  which  water  boiled  at  various  tempe- 
ratiu-es  (see  p.  83).  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  copper  retort,  containing  the  water  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  communicating, 
through  a  tube  surrounded  by  cold  water 
(whereby  the  steam  produced  is  condensed  and  whence  it  continually  flows  back  as 
water  into  the  retort),  with  a  copper  globe  of  24  litres  capacity.  This  globe  is  con- 
nected with  a  manometer  which  indicates  the  pressure  inside  the  whole  aj^paratus,  and 


Fig.  644 


also  witli  a  branch  tube  by  means  of  which  air  can  be  withdrawn  from  or  forced  into 
the  apparatus,  so  as  to  bring  the  pressiu'e  to  the  required  amount.  The  temperature 
of  the  boiling  water  in  the  retort  is  indicated  by  fom-  thermometers,  two  of  wliichdip 
into  the  water,  and  two  into  the  steam.  In  order  to  prevent  any  alteration  in  the  capa- 
cities of  the  bidbs  of  the  thermometers,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  upon 
them,  they  are  enclosed  in  iron  tubes,  closed  at  the  bottom  and  containing  mercury. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  at  intervals  of  five  degrees  between 
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—  32°  and  +  230°.  (For  tables  of  tlie  tensions  of  water-vapour  at  eaoli  degree  centi- 
grade between  these  limits,  and  at  each  tenth  of  a  degree  between  — 10°  and  +  35° 
and  between  85°  and  101°,  see  Regnault,  loc.  eit.  pp.  624-633.) 


Maximum  Tension  of  Water-vapour  between  —^2°  and  +230°.  (Regnault.) 


Temperature. 

Tension, 
millimetres. 

Temperature. 

Tension, 
millimetres. 

Temperature. 

Tension, 
millimetres. 

-32° 

0-320 

55° 

117-478 

145° 

3125-55 

30 

0-386 

60 

148-791 

150 

3581-23 

25 

0-605 

05 

186-945 

155 

4088-56 

20 

0-927 

70 

233-093 

160 

4651-62 

15 

1-400 

75 

288-517 

165 

5274-54 

10 

2-093 

80 

354-643 

170 

5961-66 

5 

3-113 

85 

433-041 

175 

6717-43 

0 

4-600 

90 

625-450 

180 

7546-39 

+  5 

6-534 

95 

633-778 

185 

8453-23 

10 

9-165 

100 

700-000 

190 

9442-70 

15 

12-699 

105 

906-410 

195 

10519-63 

20 

17-391 

.  110 

1075-370 

200 

11688-96 

25 

23-550 

115 

1269-410 

205 

12955-66 

30 

31-548 

120 

1491-280 

210 

14324-80 

35 

41-827 

125 

1743-880 

215 

15801-33 

40 

54-906 

130 

2030-280 

220 

17390-36 

45 

71-391 

135 

23.33-730 

225 

19097-04 

50 

91-982 

140 

2717-630 

230 

20926-40 

Determinations  of  the  tension  of  water- vapour  up  to  111°  degrees  have  also  been 
made  by  Magnus  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  225)  by  a  method  essentially  similar  to  the  first 
of  those  above  described.  His  results  agree  closely  with  those  of  Regnault.  (For  the 
older  determinations  of  the  pressure  of  steam  at  high  temperatures  by  Arago  and 
Dulong,  see  Graelin's  Hcmclhook,  i.  262.) 

The  following  table,  by  Fairbairn  and  Tate  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  220),  gives  the 
temperatures  at  which  water  is  completely  converted  into  saturated  steam  under 
various  pressures,  together  with  the  volume  of  steam  formed  under  these  circumstances 
compared  with  that  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced. 


Pressure,  Tenqjeratu.re,  and  Volume  of  Saturated  Steam. 


Pressure. 

Temperature. 

Volume. 

Inches. 

Millimetres. 

Fahrenheit. 

Centigrade, 

5-35 

135-9 

136-77° 

58-20° 

8275-3 

8-62 

219-9 

155-33 

68-51 

5333-5 

9-45 

240-0 

159-36 

70-76 

4920  2 

12-47 

316-7 

170-92 

77-18 

3722-6 

12-61 

320-2 

171-48 

77-49 

3715-1 

13-62 

345-9 

174-92 

79-40 

3438-1 

16-01 

406-6 

182-30 

83-49 

3051-0 

18-36 

466-3 

188-30 

86-83 

2023-4 

22-88 

581-2 

198-78 

92-66 

2149-5 

53-61 

1361-7 

242-90 

117-16 

943-1 

55-52 

1410-1 

244-82 

118-23 

908-0 

55-89 

1419-6 

245-22 

118-45 

892-5 

66-84 

1697-7 

255  50 

124-16 

759-4 

76-20 

1935-4 

263-14 

128-41 

649-2 

81-53 

2070-8 

267-21 

130-67 

635-3 

84-20 

2138-9 

269-20 

131-77 

605-7 

92-23 

2342-6 

274-76 

134-86 

584-4 

90-08 

2287-9 

273-30 

134-05 

643-2 

99-60 

2529-8 

279-42 

137-45 

616-0 

104-54 

2655-2 

282-58 

139-21 

497-2 

112-78 

2864-6 

287-25 

141-80 

468-3 

122-25 

3105-1 

292-53 

144-74 

433  1 

114-25 

2901-9 

288-25 

142-36 

449-6 
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The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  some  of  Regnault's  experiments  on  the 
tension  of  the  vapours  of  several  other  liquids.  (Mem.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi. 
349-658.) 

Tension  of  Vapours. 


Temperature. 

Alcohol. 

Ether. 

Sulphide  of 
carbon. 

Chloroforra. 

Benzene. 

Oil  of 
'.turpenuine. 

°  C. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm 

-  20 

8-3 

67-5 

43-5 

4-9 

10 

6-6 

113-3 

81-0 

13-4 

0 

12-8 

183-3 

132-0 

26-6 

2-1 

+  10 

24-3 

286-4 

203-0 

46-6 

2-9 

20 

44-5 

433-3 

301  8 

160-5 

76-3 

4-4 

40 

133-6 

909-6 

617-0 

366-2 

182-3 

10-8 

60 

350-3 

1728-5 

1163-7 

751-0 

388-6 

26-5 

80 

812-8 

3024-4 

2033-8 

1404-6 

756-6 

61-3 

100 

1694-9 

4950-8 

3329-5 

2426-5 

1352-3 

131-1 

120 

3219-7 

7702-2 

5145-4 

3916-2 

2256-3 

257-2 

140 

6637-0 

7566-9 

5965-8 

3537-0 

464-0 

150 

7268-7 

7226-5 

4336-7 

605-2 

Tension  of  Vapours — continued. 


Liquefied  Gases. 

Mercurj'. 

Tempera- 

Sulphurous 

Ammonia. 

Sulphydric 

Tempera- 

Tension. 

Tempera- 

Tension. 

ture. 

anhvdride. 

acid. 

ture. 

ture. 

°  C. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

°C. 

mm. 

°C. 

mm. 

-78-2 

240-0 

441-4 

0 

0-0200 

120 

1-534 

40 

628-6 

10 

•0268 

150 

4-266 

30 

287-5 

876-6 

2808-6 

20 

■0372 

180 

11-00 

20 

479-5 

1397-7 

4273-0 

30 

•0530 

200 

19-90 

10 

762-5 

2149-6 

6945-0 

40 

•0767 

250 

75-75 

0 

1165-1 

3162-9 

7709-3 

50 

•1120 

300 

242-1 

-t  10 

1719-5 

4612-2 

10896-3 

60 

•1643 

350 

663-2 

20 

2462-0 

6467-0 

14151-5 

70 

•2410 

400 

1587-9 

30 

3431-8 

8832-2 

18035-3 

80 

•3528 

450 

3384-3 

40 

4670-2 

11776-4 

22582-5 

90 

•5142 

500 

6520-2 

60 

6220-0 

27814-8 

100 

•7465 

520 

8264-9 

It  was  supposed  by  Dalton  that  the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  all  liquids  is  the  same 
at  temperatures  eqiially  distant  from  their  respective  boiling  points.  The  above  tables 
show  that  this  rule  is  not  strictly  true,  but  is  nearly  so  in  must  cases  for  small  intervals 
of  temperature  above  or  below  the  boiling  points :  hence,  in  order  to  correct  boiling- 
point  observations  for  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressm-e,  it  may  be  assumed 
■without  sensible  error  that  a  diffex-ence  of  pressure  equal  to  2-7  millimetres  of  mercury 
caiises  a  difFerence  in  the  boiling  points  of  all  liquids,  equal  to  that  which  it  produces 
in  the  case  of  water, — namely,  O'l'-'  C.  (see  p.  85.) 

Tension  of  the  Vapours  of  Mixed  Liquids  and  of  Saline  Solutions. — Eegnault's 
experiments  on  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mixed  liquids  prove  that :  (1)  when  two 
liquids  exert  no  solvent  action  upon  each  other,  as  water  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  water 
and  bichloride  of  carbon  (CCl^),  or  water  andbenzene,  the  tension  of  the  vapom-  which 
rises  from  a  mixture  of  them  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two 
separate  liquids  at  the  same  temperatm-e  ;  (2)  with  water  and  ether,  which  dissolve 
each  other  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  all  proportions,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the 
mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of  tensions  of  the  separate  liquids,  being  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  ether  only;  (3)  when  the  "two  liquids  dissolve  each  other  in  all  pro- 
portions, as  ether  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  benzene  and  alcohol,  water  and  alcohol,  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  mixed  liquid  is  intermediate  between  the  tensions  of  the 
separate  liquids. 

Tlie  tension  of  the  vapom-  of  saline  solutions  has  been  examined  by  Regnault  and 
by  Wiillner  (Jahresber.  1858,  42-47;  1860,  47-49).    Eegnault's  experiments  were 
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made  by  means  of  tlio  apparatus  represeuteil  in  fig.  -513,  p.  92;  Wiillner  employed 
a  differently  arranged  apparatus,  but  one  wJiioli  depended  on  essentially  the  same 
principles.  It  results  from  these  investigations  that  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  a 
solution  is  less  than  that  of  the  vapour  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  efflorescent  salts  and  of  salts  that  are  permanent  in  the  air,  the  dirainu- 
tii3n  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour  emitted  by  the  solution  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
cpiantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  constant  weight  of  water,  but  in  the  case  of  deliquescent 
salts  it  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  hydrated  salt  dissolved  :  e.g.,  for  a  solution 
of  potash,  to  the  quantity  of  KH0.2H-0  ;  for  a  solution  of  soda,  to  the  quantity  of 
NaHO.UH-0  ;  for  a  S(jlution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  the  quantity  of  CaC1.3H-0. 
The  absolute  amount  of  diminution  of  tension  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  becomes 
greater  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Tension  of  Vapours  in  an  unevenly  heated  space. — In  an  enclosed  space,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  is  different  at  different  parts,  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  can  assume  a  state 
of  statical  equilibrium  only  when  its  tension  is  equal  to  the  maximum  tension  corre- 
sp.)nding  to  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  part  of  the  space.  If  the  vapour  has,  to 
begin  with,  a  greater  tension  than  this,  liquefaction  will  take  place  in  the  coldest  part, 
since  the  pressure  is  greater  than  that  whieli  the  vapour  can  support  at  the  temperature 
of  this  part,  and  will  continue  until  the  tension  throughout  the  wliole  space  is  reduced 
to  the  point  already  stated.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  process  of  distillation, 
and  the  action  of  tlie  condenser  of  the  steam  engine,  depend. 

Complete  Vaporisation  of  Liquids  under  great  pressures. — When  the  temperature  of 
a  liquid  is  raised  sufficiently  high,  vaporisation  occurs  under  the  highest  pressure  to 
which  the  substance  can  be  sulijected.  Alcohol,  ether,  or  rock-oil,  enclosed  in  a  tube; 
of  strong  glass  or  iron,  is  completely  converted  into  vapour  only  when  the  space  n(.)t 
occupied  by  the  liquid  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  liquid  its<df.  With 
rock-oil  the  empty  space  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  with  alcohol,  and  with  ether 
still  less.  Alcohol  when  thus  heated  acquires  increased  moljility,  expands  to  twice  its 
original  volume,  and  is  then  suddenly  converted  into  vapom-.  This  change  takes  place 
at  207°  C.  (404r-6°  Fall.),  when  the  alcohol  occupies  just  half  the  volume  of  the  tube  ; 
if  the  tulje  is  more  than  half  filled  with  alcohol,  it  bursts  when  heated.  A  glass  tube 
one-third  filled  with  water  becomes  opaque  when  heated,  and  bursts  after  a  few 
seconds.  If  this  chemical  action  of  the  water  on  the  glass  be  diminished  by  the  a<ldi- 
tion  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  will  lie  much  less 
impaired  ;  and  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  be  \  of  the  whole  tube,  the  liquid  v/ill 
be  converted  into  vapour  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  zinc  (Cagniard  de  la 
Ton  r). — If  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  occupies  ijy  of  the  volume  of 
the  tube  at  0°,  it  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  in  bulk  when  heated,  because  the 
increase  of  volume  produced  by  heating  is  just  compensated  by  the  diminution  caused 
by  vaporisation.  If  it  occupies  g-  of  the  space  at  0°,  its  volume  diminishes  when  it  is 
heated,  and  increases  when  it  is  cooled,  because  the  loss  by  evaporation  preponderates 
over  the  expansion.  If  it  takes  up  §  of  the  space,  its  volume  increases  by  heat  and 
contracts  by  cold,  as  in  a  thermometer  ;  but  at  +  30°  (86°  Fah.)  the  whole  is  converted 
into  vapour.  The  gas,  which  at  0°  occupies  the  space  above  the  liquid  carbonic  anhydride 
would,  if  condensed,  yield  ~  of  its  volume  of  liquid  acid ;  and  that  which  is  produceil 
at  +  30-'  would  give  3  (f  ?  Gjnelin)  of  its  vohime  of  liquid  carbotiic  anhydride  at  0°. 
(Thilorier.) 

When  chloride  of  ethyl  was  heated  in  a  very  thick  sealed  tube,  the  upper  surface  ceased 
to  be  distinctly  marked  at  about  170°,  and  was  replaced  by  an  ill  defined  nebulous  zone 
possessing  no  reflecting  power;  as  the  temperature  rose,  this  zone  increased  in  width  in 
both  directions,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  transparent.  After  a  time, 
the  liquid  was  entirely  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  tube  became  quite  transparent 
and  apparently  empty.  As  the  temperature  fell,  the  same  phenomena  were  reproduced 
in  the  opposite  order  (Drion,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  33).  Similar  appearances  were 
observed  on  heating  ether  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  190°.  According  to  Drion,  the 
temperatiu'e  at  which  ether  is  completely  vaporised,  in  a  space  nearly  three  times 
its  original  volume,  is  19.)'5°.  The  jsrecise  temperatures  observed  in  these  experiments 
are,  however,  of  no  real  significance,  unless  they  are  accompanied  \)y  accurate  determi- 
nations of  the  corresponding  real  volumes  of  tlie-liquid  and  vapour. 

It  has  been  similarly  observed  by  Andrews  that  when  liquid  carbonic  anhycb-ide  was 
gradually  heated  to  31°,  the  surface  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  gas  became 
fainter,  lost  its  curvature,  and  at  last  disappeared.  The  space  was  then  occupied  by  a 
homogeneous  fluid,  which  cxhiliited,  when  the  pressure  was  suddenly  diminished,  or 
the  temperature  slightly  lowered,  a  peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  stri;e 
throughout  its  entire  mass.  At  temperatures  above  31°  no  apparent  liquefaction  of 
carbonic  anhydride  or  separation  into  two  distinct  forms  of  matter  could  be  effected, 
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even  -when  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmospheres  was  applied.  Nitrous  oxide  gave 
similar  results.  (Andrews,  in  Miller's  Chemical  Physios,  ed.  1863,  pp.  328,  329.) 

Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation. — When  heat  is  imparted  to  a  volatile  hquid,  its 
eifect  is,  at  most  temperatures,  twofold.  Part  of  it  goes  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid,  and  part  to  cause  vaporisation.  But  when  a  liquid  is  boiling  under  constant 
pressure,  however  much  heat  is  communicated  to  it,  the  whole  of  it  is  absorbed  in  pro- 
ducing the  second  of  these  effects  only.  Conversely,  when  heat  is  withdrawn  from  a 
saturated  vapour,  under  a  pressure  which  is  maintained  constant,  the  vapour  is  changed 
into  a  liquid,  without  alteration  of  temperature.  The  consumption  of  heat  in  vaporisa- 
tion, without  the  production  of  a  corresponding  elevation  of  temperature,  and  its  evolu- 
tion during  condensation,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  fall  of  temperature,  were 
first  observed  by  Black.  These  phenomena  were  described  by  him  by  saying  that 
during  the  former  process,  a  certain  quantity  of  sensible  heat  became  latent,  and  that 
this  latent  heat  became  sensible  again  during  condensation.  The  quantity  of  heat  that 
must  be  given  to  a  liquid  to  convert  it  into  vapour,  or  which  must  be  withdrawn  from 
a  vapour  to  convert  it  into  liquid,  without  causing  change  of  temperature,  is  still  spoken 
of  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation. 

The  determination  of  this  quantity  is  made  by  determining  the  specific  heat  of  the 
substance  for  an  interval  of  temperature  within  which  it  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
vaporous  state,  or  vice  versa,  and  is  therefore  in  principle  similar  to  the  determination 
of  the  latent  heat  of  fiuidity  (p.  77).  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  units  of 
heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  a  unit  of  weight  of  various  liquids  at  their  respective 
boiling  points,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  vapours  at  the  same  temperatures.  The 
letters  F  S  in  the  third  and  sixth  columns  denote  that  the  determinations  were  made 
byFavreand  Silbermann  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  464-470);  the  letter  A 
denotes  determinations  by  Andrews  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  27);  and  Eg,  by 
Regnault. 


Latent 

Latent 

Substance. 

Heat  of 
Vapour. 

Observers. 

j  Stibatance. 

Heat  of 
Vapour 

Observers. 

Water  . 

635-77 

FS 

Valerianic  acid 

103-52 

FS 

*       .  . 

635-90 

A 

Butyric  acid  . 

114-67 

Bromine 

536-67 

Rg 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

»)         j»  • 

Acetate  of  methyl  . 

105-80 

45-60 

A 

92-68 

A 

Trichloride  of  phos- } 

51-42 

110-20 

phorus  I 

ti 

Formate  of  etliyl  . 

105-30 

») 

Sulphide  of  ear-  ) 

86-67 

Formate  of  methyl 

117-10 

)» 

bon    .       .  i 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

46-87 

Tetrachloride  of  tin 

3-053 

Iodide  of  methyl  . 

46-07 

Alcohol  . 

208-92 

f"s 

Oxalate  of  ethyl  . 

72-72 

Methylic  alcohol  . 

202-40 

A 

'  Butyrate  of  methyl 

87-33 

FS 

263-86 

FS 

Ethal  . 

58-44 

263-70 

A 

Oil  of  turpentine  . 

68-73 

Amylic  alcohol 

121-37 

FS 

Terebene 

67-21 

Ether  . 

91-11 

Oil  of  lemons 

70-02 

)J 

Amylic  ether . 

90-45 

A 

Hydrocarbons  from 

69-40 

FS 

amylic  alcohol : 

Acetic  acid 

101-91 

(a).  (B.P.20o°) 

59-91 

J» 

Formic  acid  . 

120-72 

)) 

(b).  (B.  P.  250°) 

59-71 

The  following  formulae  represent  in  like  manner  the  results  of  Eegnault's  deter- 
minations (Mem.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  881)  of  the  total  heats  of  vaporisation  of  several 
other  substances  at  various  temperatures  : 

Sulphide  of  carbon:  \  =   90-0  +  0-14601  t  -  0-0004123  t\ 

Ether:  A  =    94-0  +  0-4500  t   -  0-0005555  t\ 

Benzene:  \  =  109-0  +  0-2443  t   -  0-0001315  f. 

Chloroform:  \  =   67-0  +  0-1375  t. 

Perchloride  of  carbon  (CCP):  \  =  52-0  +  0-1463  t  -  0-000172  f: 
Acetone:  A.  =  140-5  +  0-3664     -  0-000516  i!^ 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  heats  of  vaporisation  of  some  additional  liquids 
at  the  temperatures  at  which  they  boil  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
{ibid.  913) : 
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Substance. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Total 
He.it  of 
Vaporisa- 
tion. 

Substance. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Total 
Heat  of 
Vaporisa- 
tion. 

Alcohol 
Amylic  alcohol 
Oil  of  lemons 
Oil  of  turpentine  . 
Petrolene 

Chloride  of  ethyl  . 
Iodide  of  ethyl 

78-26° 

16  J, 

17-1-80 
1.30-15 

12-50 
71 

265-52 

Zii  i  o 

160-19 
1.39-15 
194-87 
97-70 
58-95 

Bromine  . 
Chloride  of  tin 
Chloride  of  arsenic  . 
Trichloride  of  phos- } 
phorus        .  J 
Acetate  of  ethj-1 

60° 

114: 

133 
73-80 
74 

50-05 

69-74 
67-24 
154-49 

Eegnault  finds,  a.s  the  result  of  direct  experiments  {ifiid.  903),  "that  the  total  heat 
of  vaporisation  of  a  liquid  in  a  current  of  gas  is  equal  to  that  -which  the  same  liquid  ab- 
•sorbs  when  it  boils  in  an  atmcsphero  formed  by  its  own  vapour,  and  exerting  an  elastic 
force  equal  to  that  actually  acquired  by  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  in  the  current  of  gas." 

The  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  is 
formed;  more  heat  is  for  instance  required  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  water  at 
50°  into  v.apour  of  the  same  temperature  than  to  produce  the  same  change  in  water  at 
100°.  It  was  supposed  by  Watt  that  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  diminished  exactly 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  sensible  heat  increased,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  two  remained 
constant  at  all  temperatures.  But  Regnault  (IMatiov  dcs  Expericmrs,  &c., 
pp.  635—728;  also  Works  of  the  Cavendish  Socidij,  vol.  i.  p.  294)  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  He  finds  that  tlie  total  quantity  of  heat  A  (expressed  in  Jieat-units) 
which  a  unit  of  weight  of  saturated  aqueous  vapour  contains  at  the  temperature  i°  C, 
exceeds  the  amount  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  at  0°  by  the  quantity 

A.    =    606-5  -1-  0-305  1. 

If  from  this  we  subtract  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  unit  of  weight  of  water  at  t° 
contains,  beyond  that  which  is  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  at  0°  (see  Eeg- 
nault's  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  diftcrent  temperatures,  p.  34), 
we  shall  obtain  the  latent  heat  L  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  the  temperature  t°.  The 
values  of  A  and  L  for  various  temperatures  are  given  in  the  next  table,  together  with 
the  tensions  expressed  in  millimetres  and  atmospheres. 


Latent  Heat  of  Water-Vapour. 


Temperature. 

Tension, 

L. 

m  in . 

atm. 

0'=  C. 

4-00' 

0-006 

606-5 

G06-5 

60 

91-98 

1-121 

621-7 

571-6 

100 

760-00 

1-000 

637-0 

536-5 

150 

3581-23 

4-712 

652-2 

500-7 

200 

11688-96 

15-380 

667-5 

464-3 

230 

20926-40 

27-535 

676-6 

441-9 

Cohl  2M'odi!ced  hy  Vaporhation.  Liquefaction  of  Gases. — When  the  evaporation  of 
a  liquid  is  hastened  by  reducing  the  pressure  upon  it  and  continually  removing  the 
vapour  which  forms,  or  by  exposing  a  large  surface  and  rapidly  renewing  the  atmo- 
sphere in  contact  with  it,  the  consequent  absorption  of  heat  is  such,  in  the  ease  of  the 
more  volatile  liquids,  as  to  produce  a  very  considerable  fall  of  temperature.  Water, 
for  instance,  may  be  frozen  liy  placing  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
near  a  vessel  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (Leslie).  The  rapid  volatilis.ation  of  more 
volatile  liquids  produces  still  more  striking  results,  and  in  fact  constitutes  the  most 
etfectual  means  kno^wn  of  producing  extremely  low  temperatures. 

By  causing  a  r;ipid  stream  of  dry  air  from  the  bellows  of  a  glass-blowers'  lamp  to 
bubble  by  several  tubes  at  once  through  about  200  grammes  of  ether.  Loir  and  Dr  ion 
(Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  i.  184  ;  Seance  du  22  Juin,  1860)  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  to  —34°  in  4  or  5  minutes,  and  maintaining  this  temperature 
very  nearly  constant  for  at  least  15  or  20  minutes.  At  this  tempcKiture  considerable 
quantities  oi  cyanogen  can  be  condensed  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  condensa- 
tion of  this  gas  begins  under  these  circumstances  at  about  —  22° ;  liy  blowing  gently 
on  the  surface  of  the  condensed  liquid  with  a  common  pair  of  bellows  it  is  immediately 
caused  to  solidify.  By  similar  means,  sidphurous  anhydride  is  easily  liquefied. 
Chlorine  does  not  condense  under  the  common  pressure  at  —31°,  but  by  using  liquid 
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sulphurous  anhydride  in  place  of  ether,  a  temperatiire  of  —50°  can  be  produced,  and 
this  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  liquefaction  of  both  chlorine  and  ammonia.  Lastly,  by 
evaporating  liquid  ammonia  (which  boils  in  the  air  at  —  33-7°)  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
over  sulphuric  acid,  they  attained  the  temperature  of  about  —  87°,  at  which  point  the 
ammonia  solidified,  and  ca^'bonic  anhydride  condensed  to  a  Liquid  at  the  common  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

An  apparatus  for  the  liquefaction  of  ammonia,  to  be  used  for  refrigeration,  has  been 
described  by  Kegnault  (M^m.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  609),  and  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance for  the  same  purpose  was  exhibited  by  Carr6  at  the  International  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1862.  (For  a  description  and  figure  of  the  last  apparatus,  see  Miller's 
Chemical  Phi/sics,  ed.  1863,  p.  298,  footnote.) 

Several  gases  can  be  liquefied  by  increased  pressure  alone,  without  reducing  their 
temperatiu'e  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  necessary  pressure  can  often  be 
attained  by  evolving  the  gas  in  an  enclosed  space  (as  in  a  sealed  glass  tnhe) ;  under , 
these  circumstances,  the  elastic  force  continues  to  increase  imtO.  the  point  of  maximum 
tension  is  reached,  and  then  liquefaction  occurs.  In  this  way,  carbonic  anhydride  may 
be  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure  when  it  is  evolved  from  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  a  strong  wrought  iron  bottle  connected  with  a  wrought  iron 
receiver.  AVTien  the  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  thus  produced  is  allowed  to  escape  in  a 
fine  stream  into  the  air,  part  of  it  is  immediately  vaporised,  and  tlie  consequent  absorp- 
tion of  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  remainder  to  condense  to  a  white,  crystalline 
solid,  like  snow.  The  principle  of  this  method  was  first  put  in  practice  by  Faraday 
in  experiments  on  the  small  scale  ;  an  apparatus  in  which  considerable  quantities  of 
liqiiid.  carbonic  anhydride  could  be  thus  prepared  was  first  devised  and  constructed  by 
Thil  ori  er. 

The  pressure  necessary  for  the  liquefaction  of  gases  may  also  be  produced  by  com- 
pressing them  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  as  in  Natterer' s  apparatus  for  the  lique- 
faction of  nitrous  oxide. 

By  the  evaporation  of  gases,  condensed  by  any  of  the  processes  above  indicated,  the 
lowest  temperatures  yet  attained  can  be  produced,  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
recorded  being  — 140'-',  the  temperature,  according  to  Natterer,  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
nitrous  oxide  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporating  in  vacuo. 

Still  more  powerful  means  of  liquefaction  than  those  ah-eady  mentioned,  were  em- 
ployed by  Faraday  in  his  later  experiments  on  tliis  subject  (Phil.  Trans.  1845,  p,  170), 
and  he  thereby  succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liquid  state  all  kno-svn  gases,  with  the 
exception  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas, 
— and  in  solidifying  the  greater  number  of  them.  The  method  adopted  was  to  subject 
the  gases  to  the  joint  action  of  powerful  mechanical  pressiu-e  and  extreme  cold.  The 
first  object  was  attained  by  the  successive  action  of  two  air-pumps,  the  first  having  a 
piston  one  inch  in  diameter,  the  second  only  half  an  inch.  The  first  produced  a 
pressure  of  about  20  atmospheres,  the  second  increased  it  to  upwards  of  50.  The 
tubes  into  which  the  gas  thus  condensed  was  made  to  pass  were  of  gTcen  bottle- 
glass,  from  i  to  i  of  an  inch  in  external  diameter,  and  had  a  cm'vature  in  one  portion 
of  their  length  adapted  for  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  mixture  employed 
consisted  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  The  cold  produced  by  it  amoimted  to 
—  76'6°  in  the  open  air,  and  to  —110°  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 

Many  gases,  when  subjected  to  this  extreme  degree  of  cold,  were  liquefied  without 
the  use  of  the  condensing  apparatus  :  this  was  the  case  witli  chlorine,  cyanogen,  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arseuiuretted  hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  hj'drobromic 
acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylene,  nitroiis  oxide,  and  oxide  of  chlorine.  Fluoride  of 
silicon  liquefied  at  a  pressixre  of  9  atmospheres.  Tlie  following  were  solidified  wlieu 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  bath  in  vacuo :  hydi'iodic  acid,  hydi-obro- 
mic  acid,  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  oxide  of 
chlorine,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  and  nitrous  oxide.  The  following  gases  did  not  solidify, 
even  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  could  be  obtained :  ethylene,  fluoride  of  siKcon, 
fluoride  of  boron,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
The  six  gases  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  paragraph  showed  no 
signs  of  liquefaction  when  cooled  by  the  carbonic  anhydride  bath  in  vacuo :  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  at  27  atmospheres,  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  at  50,  carbonic  oxide  at  40, 
and  marsh-gas  at  32  atmospheres. 

Andrews  has  since  succeeded  in  exposing  these  gases  to  still  greater  pressures,  but 
without  producing  liquefaction,  although  a  bath  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  anliydride 
was  used  ;  air  was  reduced  to  ^  of  its  bulk,  oxygen  to  hydrogen  to  carbonic 
oxide  to  ~,  and  nitric  oxide  to  jr|g  of  its  original  volume.  Hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  departed  less  fi'om  Boyle's  law  than  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide. 

Distillation.  ■ — ■  One  of  the  processes  most  fi-equently  resorted  to  by  the  chemist 
for  the  piu'pose  of  separating  different  substances  is  to  expose  the  mixture  containing 
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tliem  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  constituent  it  is  wished  to  isohite  rises  in  vapour, 
■while  the  others  remain  still  solid  or  liquid.  The  ordinary  methods  of  performing 
this  operation  of  distillation,  and  the  apparatus  commonly  employed  are  too 
familiar  to  every  chemist  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  describe  them  here  in  detail.  (For 
a  full  description  of  the  process  and  the  modifications  that  become  desirable  in  parti- 
cuhir  cases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  A  Handhook  of  Chemical  Manipulation,  by 
C.  Groville  Williams,  London,  1857,  pp.  2U2-24-1.) 

When  the  liquid  submitted  to  distillation  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances  of 
unequal  volatility,  the  vapour  formed  when  ebullition  begins  generally  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  most  volatile  constituent  than  the  liquid  remaining  in  the 
retort.  Hence,  the  composition  of  the  liquid  alters  as  the  distillation  continues,  audits 
boiling  point  rises  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid 
remains  constant  during  distillation,  it  is  usually  an  indication  that  its  composition  is 
unaltered  by  the  process,  and  tlierefore  that  the  composition  of  the  distillate  also 
continues  the  same  tliroughout.  The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  becomes  therefore  a  very ' 
usefid  indication  of  the  uniform  or  vai-j'ing  natiu-e  of  the  products  of  its  distillation, 
and  by  collecting  apart  the  portions  which  pass  over  at  different  temperatiu-es,  a 
mixture  of  diiferent  liquids  may  often  be  to  a  great  extent  resolved  into  its  constituents. 
It  seldom  happens,  however,  except  with  a  mixtiu'e  of  two  liquids  whose  boiling  points 
are  very  distant  from  each  other,  that  a  single  operation  of  this  kind  gives  either  con- 
stituent in  a  state  of  purity.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  distillation  is  performed 
in  a  retort  or  other  vessel  which  aUows  the  vap)0ur  to  pass  to  the  condenser  almost 
immediately  after  its  formation.  Under  these  cii'cumstances,  the  distillate  obtained  at 
any  period  of  the  operation  is  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  vapour  that  is 
rising  from  the  liquid,  and  therefore  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  every  constituent  of 
the  liquid  that  produces  vapour  of  sensible  tension  at  the  temperature  at  which  ebulli- 
tion is  going  on.  Hence,  in  order  to  effect  any  great  amount  of  separation  in  this 
manner,  the  distillate  must  be  collected  in  separate  fractions,  each  of  them  con'esponding 
to  a  definite  interval  of  temperature  ;  each  fraction  must  then  be  fractionally  distilled 
by  itself  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  liquid,  the  products  which  pass  over  between 
the  same  temperatm-es  on  the  second  distillation  of  the  first  fractions  being  collected 
together;  and  this  process  must  be  repeated  as  long  as  any  further  separation  into 

Fig.  545. 


distinct  constituents  can  bo  effected.  These  numerous  re-distillations  may  often  bo 
considerably  cui'tailed  byusing,  instead  of  a  retort,  a  flask  fitted  with  a  rather  wide 
branched  tube,  of  the  form  shown  vafig.  545.  The  thermometer  is  inserted  into  the 
upright  limb  of  the  branched  tube,  and  is  so  adjusted  in  the  cork  or  piece  of  india-rubber 
tube  which  liolds  it  in  its  place,  that  the  top  of  the  bidb  is  just  below  the  opening  of 
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tile  side  braneli  by  wliich  the  vapoiir  passes  to  the  condenser.  In  an  apparatus  thus 
arranged,  the  vapour  rising  from  the  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  a  considerable  surface 
of  glass  cooled  by  contact  with  the  air,  before  it  is  able  to  leave  the  distilling  vessel:  the 
consequence  is  that,  in  proportion  as  it  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  boiling  liquid,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  completely  freed  from  its  less  volatile  constituents ;  and  the  va- 
pour which  ultimately  reaches  the  condenser,  at  any  stage  of  the  operation,  is  identical 
with  the  most  volatile  portions  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  fractional  distil- 
lation of  the  liquid  resulting  from  the  complete  condensation  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the 
flask  at  the  time.  In  fact,  one  distillation  made  in  this  way  is  equivalent  to  several  made 
in  a  retort  ;  nevertheless,  this  method  is  not  always  applicable,  since  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  liquid  requires  to  be  always  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  liquid  which 
is  actually  distilling,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  vapour  would  lie  condensed  before  reach- 
uig  the  exit  tube— and  this  would  sometimes  cause  chemical  alteration  of  the  substance. 

The  composition  of  the  distillate  which  a  liquid  yields  at  any  period  of  its  distillation 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapours  of  its  several  constituents  attlie 
temperature  of  ebidlition ;  it  is  greatly  influenced  also  by  their  relative  proportions, 
and  by  the  densities  of  their  vapours.  In  distilling  a  volatile  liquid  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  a  less  volatile  one  (for  instance,  benzene  containing  a  little  water),  it  may 
very  often  be  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  less  volatile  constituent  is  contained  in  the 
first  few  drops  of  the  distillate.  This  is  because  the  latter  substance  produces  vapoiu' 
of  whatever  tension  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of  ebidlition  of  the  mass  of  the 
liquid,  just  as  a  larger  quantity  of  it  would  do  ;  this  vapovir  diffuses  itself  through  that 
of  the  more  volatile  constituent  and  is  carried  forward  with  it  into  the  condenser ;  a 
farther  quantity  of  the  less  volatile  vapour  is  then  formed,  and  the  process  continues 
thus  until  the  whole  of  the  less  volatile  liquid  has  been  volatilised,  although  the  tem- 
perature may  not  have  approached  within  many  degrees  of  its  boiling  point. 

The  influence  of  the  vapour-densities  of  the  several  constituents  of  a  mixed  liquid, 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  respectively  distil,  has  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
Wanklyn  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  534)  and  byBerthelot  (Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  430).  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  influence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ingredients  for  each  other, 
the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  which  distils  may  be  found  by  multiplying  its  tension 
at  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture  by  its  vapour-density.  Hence,  the  liquid  whose 
vapour  has  the  highest  tension  will  not  necessarily  distil  the  quickest:  what  the  otlier 
liquids  want  in  tension,  they  may  make  up  by  the  greater  density  of  the  vapours  which 
they  give  off.  Wanklyn  gives  the  following  experiment  in  illustration  of  this  effect: 
18  grms.  of  methylic  alcohol — boiling  point  66°,  vapour-density  1'107 — was  mixed  with 
17  grms.  of  iodide  of  ethyl — boiling  point  72°,  vapour-density  5'397 — and  the  mixtiu-e 
was  distilled  until  rather  more  than  one-third  had  passed  over.  The  distillate  (14'7 
grms.)  consisted  of  6'0  grms.  of  methylic  alcohol  and  87  grms.  of  iodide  of  ethyl, 
showing  that  the  less  volatile  constituent,  owing  to  its  greater  density  of  vapour,  had 
distilled  most  quickly.  When  the  vapour-densities  and  tensions  are  inversely  propor- 
tional, the  mixture  must  distil  over  unchanged.  This  influence  of  vapour-density  goes 
a  great  way  to  explain  why  homologous  bodies  are  so  difficult  to  separate  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  more  complex  the  formula  the  higher  the  boiling  point,  but  also  the 
iiigher  the  vapoiu'-density,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  value  of  the  vapour.  It  also 
explains  why  oils,  &c.  distil  so  readily  in  steam  ;  for  aqueous  vapour  is  one  of  the 
lightest,  while  oily  vapours  are  generally  heavy.    (AVanklyn,  he.  cit.) 

The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  causes  a  natural 
process  of  distillation  upon  an  enormous  scale  to  be  always  going  on.  The  water 
evaporated  from  the  earth's  surface  rises  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapour,  and  being  after- 
wards deprived  of  its  heat  of  vaporisation — partly  by  radiation  into  space,  and  partly  by 
contact  with  mountain  summits,  or  with  the  cold  air  existing  at  high  elevations  — 
returns  to  the  earth  in  the  various  forms  of  dew,  mist,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.  In  this 
way  an  immense  quantity  of  water  is  being  continually  lifted  from  the  sea-level,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  does  not  fall  again  directly  into  the  sea,  but,  being  deposited 
on  elevated  portions  of  the  land,  becomes  the  inexhaustible  source  whence  streams  and 
rivers  are  supplied.  The  watery  vapour  which  reaches  the  higher  and  colder  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  there  condensed  into  snow.  This,  as  it  falls  again  towards  the 
earth,  returns  to  the  condition  of  water,  if  the  air  through  which  it  passes  is  suiEciently 
warm  to  liquefy  it ;  but  part  of  it  reaches  the  earth  unmelted,  and  that  which  falls 
upon  regions  whose  mean  temperature  is  below  zero,  accumulates  to  form  the  enormous 
masses  of  ice  known  as  glaciers.  Now  it  is  universally  admitted  by  geologists  that, 
at  an  epoch  by  no  means  (geologically)  remote,  extensive  glaciers  existed  where  none 
have  been  known  within  historic  times,  and  that  glaciers  which  still  exist  had  then  a 
very  much  greater  extent.  In  order  to  account  for  the  former  existence  of  so  much 
larger  a  quantity  of  ice  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  found, 
it  has  often  been  supposed  that,  at  the  period  when  tliis  occurred,  the  mean  tempera- 
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tui'o  of  the  earth  was  considerably  lowei'  than  at  present.  Ent.  as  T y  n  d  a  11  has  pointed 
out  {Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  pp.  192,  193),  even  admitting  such  to 
have  been  the  case,  the  observed  rosidt  vrould  not  have  followed.  If  cold  is  necessary 
to  condense  the  vapoiu*  of  water  into  ice,  heat  is  no  less  needed  for  the  first  production 
of  the  vapour.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  earth  which  is  in  reality  indicated  by  the 
vast  development  of  glaciers  in  former  ages,  is  one  in  which  the  process  of  distillation 
went  on  more  ra[)idly.  These  considerations  have  been  recently  carried  further  by 
Frankldnd.  He  has  shown,  by  the  comparison  of  well-established  data,  that  the 
height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  above  the  sea-level  at  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  temperature,  hwt  also  upon  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation which  takes  place  ;  and  he  concludes,  from  Tyndall's  experiments  on  the 
absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  by  aqueous  vapour  (see  E.\diation  of  Heat),  that 
the  condensation  of  the  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere  takes  place  chiefly  by  the 
direct  radiation  of  its  heat  of  vaporisation  into  space.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct, 
condensation  must  have  occurred  with  nearly  equal  readiness  at  all  stages  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  all  that  was  therefore  necessary  to  cause  a  greater  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion in  past  times,  was  a  more  rapid  supply  of  aqueous  vapour.  Hence,  according  to 
Frankland,  the  glacial  epoch  of  the  geologists  is  an  indication  of  a  higher  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth's  surface  in  former  ages,  and  not  of  a  lower  temperature.  The 
climatological  conditions  of  this  epoch  he  considers  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  continuous  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust  from  the  high  temperature  which  it  is 
admitted  to  have  had  at  a  still  earlier  era  to  tliat  which  it  has  at  present.  In  the 
earlier  ages  alluded  to,  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been  such  that 
a  great  part  of  the  waters  of  our  present  ocean  must  have  existed  as  vajiour ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  rapid  condensation  of  this  vapour  must  have  occurred,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  too  hot  to  allow  the  precipitated  water  to  accumidate  as  ice.  But  as  thii 
cooling  progressed,  the  temperature  of  the  land  would  fall  more  quickly  than  that  of 
the  ocean  ;  hence  a  period  would  arrive  when  the  former  would  be  so  far  cooled  that 
ice  could  accumulate  upon  it,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  still  remained  such 
that  evaporation,  and  consequently  condensation,  went  on  much  more  rapidly  than  at 
present.  It  is  during  this  period  that,  according  to  Frankland,  the  glacial  epoch  occurred. 
Its  cessation  he  attributes  to  the  further  action  of  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produced 
it ;  namely,  to  the  progressive  cooling  of  the  earth,  which  has  now  arrived  at  such  a 
point  that  evaporation  no  longer  takes  place  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  supply  the 
materials  required  for  the  formation  of  the  enormous  glaciers  of  former  ages.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  here  the  cause  of  the  former  high  temperature  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, indicated  Iiy  the  tropical  fauna  and  flora  which  proceeded  the  glacial  epoch,  and, 
according  to  frankland,  by  the  glacial  epoch  itself ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by 
Thomson  that,  for  ages  long  anterior  to  either  of  the  periods  referred  to,  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  can  have  produced  no  sensilde  etfect  upon  the  climate  of  the  surface. 

Just  as  in  the  process  of  distillation,  as  carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  there  is  a  trans- 
ference of  heat  from  the  retort  to  the  condenser,  and  consequently  a  constant  tendency 
to  the  approximation  of  their  temperatures  :  so  one  of  the  effects  of  the  great  na  turid 
process  of  distillation  is  the  partial  equalisation  of  the  temperatui-e  of  dilferent  jsarts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

Various  instruments  and  processes,  mostly  depending  on  principles  already  explained 
in  this  article,  have  been  proposed  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  exist- 
ing in  the  air  at  any  given  time.  A  full  description  of  all  the  most  important  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Hygrometer. 

Sublimation. — When,  dui-ing  the  distillation  of  a  volatile  substance,  the  temperature 
of  the  receiver  is  kept  so  low  that  the  vapom-  which  enters  it  passes  at  once  into  the 
solid  state,  without  previous  liquefaction,  the  process  is  called  sublimation,  and  the 
product  a  sublimate.  This  process  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  purification  of  sub- 
stances which  volatilise  rap>idly  at  temperatures  below  their  melting  points. 

Changres  of  Physical  Structure. — Some  solid  substances  are  capable  of  existing- 
under  two  or  more  forms  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  of  specific  gravity, 
hardness,  crystalline  form,  fusibility,  optical  and  electrical  properties,  &e.  Carbon, 
for  instance,  exists  as  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal,  as  well  as  in  other  secondary 
modifications  ;  phosphorus  occurs  either  as  an  easily  fusible,  translucent,  yellowish, 
crystalline  substance,  or  as  a  much  less  fusible,  opaque,  amorphous  body  of  a  brick-red 
colour;  and  so  for  many  other  substances,  simple  and  compound.  It  thus  often 
happens  that  the  different  modifications  of  the  same  substance  differ  more  in  their 
physical  propei'ties,  tlian  other  substances  do  which  are  chemically  distinct ;  and  the 
passage  from  one  modification  to  another,  though  not  amounting  to  a  change  of  state  of 
aggregation,  may  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  class  as  such  changes. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  found,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  point  has  been  investigated, 
that  the  passage  of  a  solid  body  from  one  modification  to  another,  is  attended  either 
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^yit]l  development  or  with  absorption  of  heat.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  this  subject  are  not  numerous  enough  to  enable  any  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them  with  great  certainty,  but  they  appear  to  indicate  that  development  of  heat 
usually  attends  the  passage  from  a  vitreous  or  amorphous  condition  to  a  crystalline 
condition,  and  consequently  that  the  opposite  change  is  accompanied  by  absorption  of  heat. 

The  following  are  examples  of  transformations  of  the  kind  under  consideration : — 
1.  I£  melted  sugar  be  allowed  to  cool  to  about  38°,  and  then,  while  it  is  still  soft  and 
viscid,  be  rapidly  and  frequently  extended  and  doubled  up,  tiU  at  last  it  consists  of 
threads,  as  in  drawn  sugar,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  quickly  rises  so  as  to  become 
insupportable  to  the  hand.  After  this  liberation  of  heat,  the  sugar  on  again  cooling, 
is  no  longer  a  glass,  but  consists  of  minute  crystalline  grains  and  has  a  pearly  lustre. 
The  same  change  may  occur  in  a  gradual  manner,  as  when  a  clear  stick  of  barley-sugar 
becomes  white  and  opaque  in  the  atmosphere  (G-raham,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2nd 
ed.  i.  45).— 2.  When  the  soft  vitreous  sulphur,  obtained  by  pouring  sulphur  melted  at 
180°  or  200°  into  cold  water,  is  gradually  heated  in  an  air-bath  of  which  the  tempera- 
tm-e  is  about  98°,  the  temperature  of  the  sulphur,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  93°,  rises 
suddenly  to  110°,  and  it  then  jjasses  immediately  into  the  hard  crystalline  state  which 
it  would  have  assumed  gradually  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Eegnault,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  i.  205).  The  prismatic  crystals  of  sulphm-  obtained  by  fusion  have  been 
long  known  to  pass  gradually  into  octahedral  crystals.  The  same  change  takes  place 
much  more  quickly  when  the  crystals  are  agitated,  or  when  they  are  put  in  contact 
with  sulphide  of  carbon,  even  if  this  liquid  is  already  saturated  with  sulphur. 
Mitscherlich  found  that  the  rapid  transformation  of  prismatic  into  octahech-al  sul- 
phur which  occurs  under  these  circumstances  was  attended  by  the  evolution  of  a 
quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  sulphur  employed  by  12°,  or 
which,  taldng  into  account  the  sjjccific  heat  of  sulphur,  amounted  to  2'27  units  of  heat 
per  gTamme  of  sulphur  {ibid.  xlvi.  124).  Favre,  who  has  estimated  by  an  indheet 
process  (Jahresber.  1853,  p.  29)  the  heat  evolved  in  the  transformation  of  one  variety 
of  sulphur  into  another,  finds  that  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated,  when  one  equivalent 
(16  parts)  of  ordinary  sulphur  is  converted  into  the  modification  insokible  in  suljihide 
of  carbon,  amounts  to  3102  units,  and  that  the  conversion  into  the  same  modification 
of  one  equivalent  of  soft  vitreous  sulphur,  evolves  3804  units  of  heat. — 3.  Selenium, 
when  completely  melted  and  then  rapidly  cooled,  constitutes  a  black  mass  with  a 
brilliant  surface  and  a  fracture  exactly  resembling  that  of  obsidian  or  of  black  glass. 
When  this  is  heated  very  gradually,  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  200°  or  230°  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  arrives  at  96°  or  97°.  The  selenium  is  afterwards  of 
a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  has  a  distinctly  metallic  lustre.  Its  fracture,  instead  of  being 
vitreous,  now  shows  a  tine  granular  structure  like  that  of  grey  cast  ii-on.  Tlie  heat 
evolved  in  the  transformation  is  estimated  by  Regnault  as  sufficient  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  selenium  operated  upon  by  more  than  200  degrees  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xhi.  290). — 4.  According  toFavre  (/oc.cit.),  28,246  units  of  heat  are  evolved  when 
one  equivalent  (31  parts)  of  common  phosphorus  is  converted  into  red  phosphorus. — 
6.  The  transformation  of  1  grm.  of  arragonite  into  calc-spar  corresponds  to  the  evolution 
of  12'9  units  of  heat  (Favre  and  Silbermann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii.  435). — 
6.  Many  amorphous  minerals  and  artificially  prepared  metallic  oxides  become  tem- 
porarily incandescent  when  gently  heated,  and  are  then  found  to  have  become  crystalline 
without  having  undergone  any  alteration  in  weight.  Gadolinite  (silicate  of  yttrimn) 
exhibits  this  behaviour  in  a  remarkable  degree.  (For  further  examples  of  analogous 
changes,  see  Grmelin's  Handbook,  i.  104-107.) 

The  existence  of  ozone  seems  to  prove  that  the  same  chemical  substance  may  exist 
even  in  the  gaseous  state,  in  more  than  one  modification,  and  analogy  renders  it  pro- 
bable that,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  transformation  of  one  modification  into  the  other 
is  attended  by  calorimetric  phenomena.  Sulphirr-vapoiur  at  temperatures  only  slightly 
above  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur,  and  at  800°  and  upwards,  is  an  instance  of  another 
kind  of  difference  in  the  properties  of  one  and  the  same  gaseous  substance,  which  un- 
doubtedly depends  on  the  quantity  of  heat  present  in  it,  although  the  heat  needed  to 
change  the  one  modification  into  the  other  has  not  been  measured. 

4. — Relations  of  Heat  to  Chemical  Affinity. 

AVhatever  maybe  the  real  nature  of  that  property  of  matter  called  chemical 
affinity,  by  virtue  of  which  mutual  alterations  of  composition  occur  when  chemically 
dissimilar  bodies  are  brought  together  under  appropriate  conditions,  one  most  im- 
portant fact  is  clearly  established  with  regard  to  it ;  namely,  that  its  manifestations 
are  always  accompanied  by  the  production  or  annihilation  of  heat.  Change  of  compo- 
sition, or  chemical  action,  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible :  a  given  amount  of 
chemical  action  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  quantity  of 
heat  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  expended,  in  order  to  reverse  or  undo  the  chemical 
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action  that  has  produced  it.  The  production  of  heat  by  chemical  action,  and  the 
definite  quantitative  relation  between  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  and  the  quantity  of 
cliemical  action  which  takes  place,  arc  roughly  indicated  by  the  fiicts  of  our  most 
familiar  experience  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  only  practically  important  method  of  pro- 
ducing heat  artificially  consists  in  changing  the  elements  of  wood  and  coal,  togetlier 
with  atmospheric  oxygen,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  and  every  one  knows  that 
the  heat  which*  can  be  thus  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal  is  limited  and  is  at 
least  approximately  always  the  same. 

The  accurate  measurement  of  tlie  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  a  given  amount  of 
chemical  action  is  a  problem  of  very  great  diificulty  ;  chiefly  because  chemical  changes 
very  seldom  take  place  alone,  but  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  physical  changes 
i]ivolving  further  calorimetric  effects,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  accurately  measured 
and  allowed  for,  before  the  effect  due  to  the  chemical  action  can  be  rightly  estimated. 
Thus  the  ultimate  result  comes,  in  most  cases,  to  be  deduced  from  a  great  numljer  of 
independent  measurements,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  error.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  various  experiments  should  differ  to  a  com- 
parati\elj'  great  extent,  and  tliat  some  uncertainty  should  stiU  exist  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  even  the  simplest  cases  of  chemical  action. 

Heat  evolved  in  rapid  Combustions. — The  reactions  in  which  the  evolution  of 
lieat  is  most  strikingly  evident,  are  of  course  those  wliich  are  accompanied  hy  visible  incan- 
descence or  combustion ;  and,  accordingly,  the  earliest  experiments  on  the  heat  of  chemi- 
cal action  had  reference  solely  to  the  heat  disengaged  in  rapid  combustions.  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace  were  the  first  investigators  of  this  subject.  Their  experiments,  made 
about  1780,  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ice  which  could  be  melted  by 
burning  in  a  current  of  air  known  weights  of  the  substances  examined.  In  1814, 
Count  Rumford  made  experiments  of  asimilarkiud  bymeansof  a  water-calorimeter. 
His  chief  object  was  to  ascertain  the  relative  calorific  values  of  the  principal  combustible 
substances  in  actual  use  as  fuel,  and  from  this  point  of  view  his  results  still  possess 
considerable  value,  although  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  scientific  accuracy.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  air  and  other  external  objects  upon  the  temperature  of 
his  calorimeter,  or  at  least  to  reduce  that  influence  to  a  minimum,  Rumford  began 
each  experiment  when  the  water  of  the  calorimeter  was  as  mucli  colder  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  as  (he  liad  found  by  preliminary  trials)  it  would  be  hotter  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  In  this  way,  the  calorimeter  gained  heat  from  tlie  air  during  the  first 
half  of  each  operation,  and  lost  an  almost  exactly  equal  quantity  during  the  second 
half,  so  that  the  total  effect  was  almost  no- 
thing. This  artifice,  employed  for  the  first 
time  by  Rumford,  has  been  adopted  in  nearly 
every  subsequent  investigation  relating  to 
calorimetry.  The  experiments  of  Rumford 
were  followed  by  those  of  C  ra  wford,  Ual- 
ton,  and  Clement  Desormes,  and  more 
recently  by  the  investigations  of  D  e  s  p  r  e  t  z 
and  Dulong.  The  researches  of  the  last 
nained  pliysicist  were  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  but  the  results  obtained  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  accurate  than  those 
of  his  predecessors.  The  most  exact  and 
comprehensive  researches  hitherto  made 
into  this  subject  are,  however,  those  of 
Favre  and  Silbermann  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxxiv.  357  ;  xxxvi.  5  :  xxxvii.  406),  and 
Andrews  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxii.  321  and 
426). 

The  calorimeter  employed  by  Favre  and 
Silbermann  in  their  experiments  on  com- 
bustion in  oxygen  gas,  and  in  other  actions 
whereby  large  quantities  of  heat  were  ge- 
nerated, is  represented  in  section  in  Jiff.  546, 
the  scale  of  which  is  one-fifth  of  that  of  tlie 
actual  apparatus.  The  calorimeter,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  the  cylindrical  vessel  C  C  C, 
made  of  copper  plated  externally  with  silver 
and  briglitly  polished,  and  closed  by  a  cover 
of  the  same  material.  This  is  surrounded 
by  a  second  vessel,  b!>,  also  of  silvered  copper,  but  having  the  polished  surface  inside, 
the  space  between  C  and  b  being  filled  with  swan's  do.wn ;  outside  this  again  is  a  thiid 
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vessel,  ccc,  to  the  bottom  of  which  b  is  firmly  connected  by  screw-bolts.  The  annular 
space  which  separates  this  vessel  from  b  contains  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  t,  and  which  serves  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  accidental 
variations  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chamber  in  which  the  combus- 
tions take  place  is  made  of  gilt  copper-plate,  and  is  represented  by  A.  Wlien  the 
combustions  are  to  be  made  in  oxygen,  the  gas,  previously  purified,  enters  this  chamber 
by  the  tube  d  ;  the  products  of  combustion  escape,  if  gaseous,  by  the  vertical  tube  s,  and 
pass  from  thence  into  the  serpentine  S,  where  they  give  their  heat  to  the  water  of 
the  calorimeter,  and  then  finally  leave  the  apparatus  by  the  upper  .part  of  the  tube  s : 
when  no  gaseous  products  are  formed,  the  extremity  of  this  tube  is  closed.  If  the 
substance  to  be  burned  is  a  gas,  it  enters  the  combustion-chamber  by  a  jet  connected 
with  the  tube  o  ;  solid  bodies  are  attached  to  fine  platinum-wires,  suspended  from  the 
cover  B,  which  closes  the  combustion-chamber  ;  liquids  are  burned  in  small  capsules, 
or  in  lamps  with  asbestos  wicks  ;  charcoal  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  sieve,  through  the 
openings  of  which  the  oxygen  has  access  to  it.  The  progress  of  the  combustion  can  be 
watched  in  the  mirror  m  through  a  window  in  the  tube  below  composed  of  a  triple  disc 
of  glass,  alum,  and  quartz.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  is  kept 
nniibrm  tliroughout  by  means  of  the  agitator  a  a  a,  which  is  moved  by  special  mechanism. 
In  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  Favre  and  Silbermann  deduced  the 
quantity  of  substance  burned  from  the  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Andrews  was  of  much  simpler  construction.  When  the 
substances  to  be  combined  were  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
were  also  gaseous,  the  two  gases  were  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  as  in  a  eudiome- 
tric  experiment,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  thin  sheet  copper,  of  about  21  cubic 
inches  capacity.  This  vessel  was  closed  by  a  screw,  through  which  passed  a  silver  wire, 
insulated  from  it  by  a  cork,  and  connected  by  a  thin  platinum  ^^are  within  the  vessel 
to  a  second  silver  wire  soldered  to  the  screw  itself.  By  passing  a  voltaic  current 
tlirough  the  platinum  wire  for  an  instant,  it  could  be  heated  to  redness  and  the  gaseous 
mixture  exploded.  The  copper  vessel  was  introduced  into  a  larger  vessel,  which  was 
filled  up  with  water :  this  was  suspended  in  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  movable  cover, 
and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  an  outer  cylindrical  vessel,  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  made  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis.  The  apparatus  having  been  mounted, 
was  caused  to  rotate,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  to  a  uniform  initial  temperature,  which 
was  carefully  read  off  by  a  very  sensitive  thermometer.  The  thermometer  was  then 
withdrawn;  the  gases  exploded;  the  outer  vessel  of  water  closed  by  a  cork ;  and  the 
apparatus  caused  to  rotate  for  thirty-five  seconds.  The  thermometer  was  then  again 
introduced  and  the  rise  of  temperature  ascertained;  after  which  the  apparatus  was 
made  to  rotate  a  third  time  for  thirty-five  seconds,  and  the  temperature  again  observed, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  ajiparatus  during 
the  time  that  the  experiment  lasted  :  it  was  found  that  this  effect  seldom  exceeded  jig 
of  the  total  quantity  to  be  measured. 

When  solid  bodies  were  burned  in  oxygen,  the  combustion  was  effected  in  a  copper 
vessel,  of  about  250  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  which  was  filled  with  oxygen  ;  a  known 
weight  of  the  combustible  was  placed  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
it  was  fired  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current  sent  tlu-ough  a  very  fine  platiinim  wire.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  combustions  took  place  was  immersed  in  a  large  cylinder  containing 
a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  surrounded  by  an  outer  vessel  of  tin-plate,  to  prevent 
radiation.  The  copper  vessel  could  be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  water  by  means  of  a 
levc-r.  Particular  expedients  were  sometimes  required  to  insure  ignition :  thus,  in 
burning  zinc-filings  and  other  metals  iu  oxygen,  a  small  fragment  of  phosphorus  (from 
1  to  8  milligrammes)  was  employed  to  kindle  the  metal ;  the  w;eight  of  the  phosphorus 
Tieing  known,  the  heat  evolved  by  it  could  be  calculated  and  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  produced.  Some  of  these  experiments  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  upwards, 
so  that  the  correction  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  became  of  considerable  importance. 

Wlien  the  combustions  were  made  in  chlorine,  the  substance  to  be  burned  was  en- 
closed in  a  thin  glass  bulb,  which  was  broken  by  agitation  after  being  immersed  in  the 
gas ;  in  these  experiments  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  heat  to  cause  the  combustion 
to  begin.  The  chlorine  itself  was  usually  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  filled  with  it  by 
displacement ;  in  the  experiments  on  potassium,  a  brass  vessel  was  used,  perfectly  dry 
chlorine  having  no  action  on  brass.  An  excess  of  the  metal  was  always  used,  so  as  to 
insure  the  complete  absorption  of  the  chlorine,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  substance 
consumed  was,  in  most  cases,  ascertained  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  water  which 
rushed  into  the  vessel  after  the  experiment  on  opening  it  under  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat-units  (gramme- 
degrees),  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  elementary  substances  in  oxygen,  referred 
(1)  to  1  grm.  of  each  element  burned,  (2)  to  1  grm.  of  oxygen  consumed,  (3)  to  1  atom 
^expressed  iu  grms.)  of  the  several  elements. 
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Ilcat  of  Cumhuftion  of  Elementary  Substances  in  Oxt/fieii. 
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its  of  heat  evolved 

Substance. 

Product. 

by  1  grm.  of 

by  1  grm, of 

by  1  at.  of 

Observer. 

substancf. 

oxygen. 

substance. 

Hydrogen 

H=0 

\  338<S1 
j  31462 

4235 
4308 

33881 
34462 

Andrews. 
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J.  (IViU  \Xi  OliOLJ.  iiui  nil. 

Curljon  * 

Wood-charcoal 

CO^ 

( 7900 
\  8080 

2962 
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94800 
96960 

Ann  I'ATi'c 
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" 

8047 

3018 

96564 

y\  'A  f"i  x^**'  o"!"!  7 1  li  itr* 

7797 

2924 

93564 

yVrtificinl  graphite 

7762 

2911 

93144 

1  1 1  ■■  1  o  f'l 

Luulllyj  kx\i.          •  . 

" 

7770 

2914 

93940 

" 
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so- 

2220 

Kecently  molli'd  . 

2260 

2260 

72320 

Flowers 

2307 

73821 

Andrews. 

Phospliorus: 

(yellow) 

6747 

4454 

178157 

Zinc 

/znO 

1330 

5390 

86450 

Iron 

Ffe'O' 

1382 

4153 

88592 

Tin 

SnO- 

1147 

4230 

135360 

Copper  . 

CeuO 

603 

2394 

38304 

Note. — Andrews*  doterminations  have  been  recalculated  from  the  original  experimental  numbers, 
using  the  atomic  weights  and  specific  gravities  of  gases  adopted  in  this  liictionary,  and  therefore  tliu 
numbers  in  the  above  table  do  not  alwavs  aaree  precisely  with  those  contained  in  the  general  table  of 
results  which  he  has  himself  given  (Phil.  Blag,  [a]  xx.\ii.  432), 


The  foUowiug  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of  partially 
oxidised  substances  : 


Units  of  heat  evolved 

Substance. 

Product. 

by  1  grm. 
of  sub- 
fet;ince. 

in  formation  of  1  mole- 
cule of  the  ultimate 
product. 

Observer, 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

Stannous  oxide  . 
Cuprous  oxide 

CO- 

SnO- 
CcuO 

<2403 
^2431 
519 

256 

67284 
68064 
69584 
18304 

Fa-NTP  &  Silbermann. 
Andj'ews, 

Tlic  substances  enumerated  in  this  table  contain  exactly  half  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  completely  oxidised  products,  and  on  comparing  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
formation  of  one  molecide  of  stannic  or  cupric  oxide  from  the  corresponding  lower 
oxide,  with  the  quantity  produced  when  a  molecule  of  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the 
complete  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  one  operation  (see  previous  table),  we  find  that  the 
combination  of  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  these  bodies  evolves  sensibly 
half  as  much  as  the  combination  of  the  whole  quantity.  In  the  formation  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  however,  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  appears  to  developie  more  than  two- 
thii'ds  of  the  total  amount  of  heat;  but  this  result  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  fact  that  when  carbon  is  burned  into  carbonic  anhydride,  a  considerable  but 
unknown  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  converting  the  solid  carbon  into  gas,  and 
thus  escapes  measurement ;  while,  in  carbonic  oxide,  tlie  carbon  already  exists  in  the 
gaseous  form,  and  therefore  no  portion  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  this 
substance,  is  similarly  expended  in  producing  a  change  of  state. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that  a  similar  exjjlanation  may  be  given  of  the  inequalities 
in  the  quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  diflTeront  varieties  of  pure  car- 
bon and  of  sulphur, — that  is  to  say,  that  a  portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  diamond  and  graphite  goes  to  assimilate  their  molecular  condition  to 
that  of  wood-cliarcoal,  and  that  there  is  an  analogous  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  com- 
bustion of  native  sulphur  :  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  latter  case,  it  is  proved  1  ly  direct 
experiments  (sec  p.  102),  that  the  opposite  change  to  that  supposed  to  take  place  here 
of  recently  melted  sulphur  into  the  same  molecidar  condition  as  native  sulphur  is 
accompanied  by  disengagement  of  he.at. 
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In  like  manner,  the  heat  evolved  in  combustions  may  in  some  eases  be  in  excess  of 
that  duo  to  the  strictly  chemical  action  which  takes  place :  thus,  when  the  product  of 
combustion  is  solid,  part  of  the  heat  must  be  ascribed  to  the  solidification  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed.  Again,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  hydrogen,  as  given  above,  includes  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporisation  of  the  water  formed.  In  Andrews'  experiments  the 
temperatiu'e  of  the  calorimeter  was  about  20°  C. :  at  this  temperature  the  latent  heat 
of  vaporisation  of  9  grms.  of  water  (the  quantity  formed  from  1  grm.  or  atom  of 
hydrogen)  may  be  taken  as  =  6500  ;  and  deducting  this  quantity  from  33,881,  we  have 
28,381  as  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  combination  of  1  grm. 
hydrogen  and  8  gTms.  oxygen,  according  to  these  experiments.  Favre  and  Silbermanu 
do  not  give  the  temperature  of  their  calorimeter,  but  probably  the  same  correction 
may  bo  applied  to  their  experiments  without  much  error:  they  then  give  34,462 — 
5500  =  28,962  as  the  true  heat  of  combustion  of  1  grm.  of  hydrogen. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  heat  of  combustion  of  definite 
compounds,  other  than  the  three  ah-eady  mentioned,  relate  almost  exclusively  to  bodies 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  results 
ol)tained  by  Fawe  and  Silbermann  and  Andi-ews  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 
The  numbers  here  given  represent  the  total  heat  produced,  and  therefore  include  that 
due  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  water  formed  in  the  experiments. 

Many  of  these  numbers  must  be  regarded  as  approximations  only  (and  sometimes 
as  not  very  close  approximations)  to  the  truth.  The  chief  causes  of  imcertainty  with 
regard  to  them,  besides  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  experimental  determinations 
themselves,  are  the  different  calorimetric  p)roperties  of  the  substances  examined — 
difi^erences,  that  is,  in  regard  to  specific  and  latent  heats — and,  in  some  cases,  their 
admittedly  doubtful  purity.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  correspondence 
between  the  composition  of  the  bodies  experimented  upon,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
which  they  evolve  upon  combustion.  A  few  general  conclusions  are,  however,  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  them  briefly. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  compound  is  in  general 
less  than  the  heat  of  combustion  of  its  elements.  This  rule  is  verified  in  the  case 
of  all  the  hydrocarbons  given  in  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  olefiant  gas,  whose 
heat  of  combustion  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  its  constituents,  according  to 
Favi-e  and  Silbermann's  determinations,  and  somewhat  greater,  according  to  Andrews. 
When  a  hydrocarbon  is  bm-ned  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  the  chemical  change 
which  takes  place  consists,  not  merely  in  the  union  of  carbon  and  hydi-ogen  with  oxygen, 
but  also  in  their  separation  from  their  previous  state  of  combination  with  each  other. 
Now,  it  is  an  almost  self-evident  proposition,  and  one  which  has  moreover  received 
direct  experimental  confirmation,  that  whatever  may  be  tlie  calorimetric  effect  of  any 
given  chemical  change,  the  calorimetric  effect  of  its  reversal  is  equal  and  opposite. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  combination  of  carbon  and  hydi'ogen — to  form  marsh-gas, 
for  example — to  be  accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat,  we  must  suppose  that  their 
separation  is  attended  by  the  disappearance  of  an  equal  quantity  of  heat.  The  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  molecule  of  marsh-gas,  CH'',  is  therefore  less  than 
the  quantity  due  to  the  combustion  of  one  atom  of  (gaseous)  carbon  and  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  by  the  quantity  of  heat  absoi'bed  when  these  atoms  separate  from  combina- 
tion with  each  other.  Assuming  (for  want  of  more  certain  data)  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  an  atom  of  gaseoTis  cai'bon  is  twice  that  of  a  molecule  of  carbonic  oxide, 
we  have,  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  C  -i-  H'  (in  round  numbers),  134,600  +  (4  x  34,460) 
=  272,440  ;  but  the  heat  of  combustion  of  CH'  is  209,000,  which  gives  272,440  -  209,000 
=  63,440  as  the  number  of  units  of  heat  produced  by  the  combination  of  1  atom  of  carbon 
with  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  absorbed  when  these  atoms  separate.  lu  like  manner, 
we  have,  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  +  H',  (2  x  134,600)  -I-  (4  x  34,460)  =  407,040 
units  ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  heat  of  combustion  of  olefiant  gas,  we  have 
407,000  -  332,000  =  75,000  for  the  calorimetric  effect  due  to  the  separation  of  the  atoms 
of  a  molecule  of  olefiant  gas  fi-om  each  other.  The  difference  between  63,400  (the  heat 
of  formation  of  CH-")  and  75,000  (the  heat  of  formation  of  C-H-"),  namely  11,600,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  representing  the  calorimetric  effect  of  the  combination  or  separa- 
tion of  the  two  atoms  of  carbon  contained  in  olefiant  gas.  The  fact  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  olefiant  gas,  as  foimd  by  direct  experiment,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  heats  of  its  constituents,  when  the  heat  of  an  atom  of  carbon  is  taken  at 
96,960  units,  the  quantity  deduced  from  the  combustion  of  wood-charcoal,  probably 
indicates  that  the  heat  of  vaporisation  required  to  change  the  physical  condition  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon  from  that  of  wood-charcoal  to  that  which  it  has  in  the  form  of 
olefiant  gas,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  heat  required  to  separate  the  atoms  of  a  molecule 
of  olefiant  gas  from  each  other.  That  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  carbon  is  very  con- 
siderable is  further  indicated  by  the  great  difference,  already  alluded  to,  between  the 
calorific  effect  of  the  first  and  second  atoms  of  oxygen  contained  in  carbonic  anhydride, 
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Hiat  of  Comhustion  of  Comiwunds  in  Oxygen. 


j\rnle- 

Units  of  heat  evolved. 

Substance, 

Formula. 

calar 
weight. 

by  1  {:rm. 
of  sub- 
stance. 

by  1  molecule 
of  sub- 
stance. 

Observer. 

Marsli-gas 

CH' 

IG 

j 13108 
^ 13063 

209728 
209008 

Andrews. 
(  Favre  and 
\  Silbermann. 

Olefiant  gas  . 

Arnyleue 
Paramylene  . 
Hydrocarbon :  \ 
(ti'oiii  amylic  alcohol  )- 
boihng   point  180°)  j 
Cetylene 

IVXetamylenc   .       ,  , 

C^H' 

C'^H"' 
C""H™ 

\j  -TL 
QJOJJIO 

28 

70 
1-10 

1    >  1 

22 1 
280 

I  1  1  Ql''> 

\  i  1  1^4:-^ 

' 1185S 

11491 
11303 

11262 

11055 
10928 

oo^o  t  \) 

332024 

804370 
1 ^ft9  ion 

1734348 

2476328 
3059840 

Andrews, 
j  Favi-e  and 
^  feilbermaun. 

Oil  of  lemons  . 

Oil  of  turpentine  . 

Tcrcbcue 

C'^H'" 

136 
136 
136 

10959 
10852 
10662 

1490424 
1475872 
1450032 

Ether  .... 
Amylic  ether  (impure  ?)  . 

C'H'»0 

74 
158 

9028 

I  U  X  C5  o 

668072 

1 U U J / 

jMethylie  alcohol 
Ethylic  alcohol 

Amylic  alcohol 

Cetylic  alcohol:  \ 
(latent  hoat  uf  fusion  I 
aQueci  J       .       .  1 

C-IPO 
C^H'O 

C'"H->'0 

46 
88 

242 

5307 
5  7184 
{  6850 

8959 
10629 

169824 
330464 
315100 

788392 
2572218 

Andrews. 
(  Favre  and 
\  Silbermann. 

Formic  acid  . 
Acetic  acid 
Butyric  acid  . 
Valeric  acid  . 
Palmitic  acid  . 
Stearic  acid  . 

CffO= 
C-H^O- 
C^H»0« 

C'^H'-O'- 
C'«H™02 

46 
60 
88 
102 
256 
284 

2091 
3505 
5647 
6439 
9316 
9716 

96186 
210300 
496936 
656778 
2384896 
2759344 

Formate  of  methyl  . 
Acetate  of  methyl  . 
Formate  of  ethyl  . 
Acetate  of  ethyl 

nil tvp'jfp  nf  m Afln^l 
XjW  l  yj-tlL  c  Ui  ,ll]rM  1 1  V  I  • 

Butyrate  of  ethyl  . 
Valerate  of  methyl  . 
Valerate  of  ethyl  . 
Acetate  of  amyl 
Valerate  of  amyl 
Palmitate  of  cetyl  \ 
(spermaceti)        .  \ 

C'H'02 
C^H"0= 

C'H»02 

Q5JJ10Q2 
CH'^O^ 
\j  XX  V) 

C'H"02 
C'»H'-'»0= 

C^'H"0= 

60 
74 
74 

88 

i  ^1  ^ 

116 
J.  i  u 
130 
130 
172 

480 

4197 
5342 

6293 

0  i  yo 

7091 
7376 
7835 
7971 
8544 

10342 

251820 
395308 

553784 
693447 
822556 
855G16 
1018550 
1036230 
1469568 

4964160 

Hydrate  of  phenyl  . 

C«H=0 

94 

7842 

737148 

Sulphide  of  carbon  . 

1 

76 

3400 

258400 

as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  molecule  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  its  constituents. 

It  will  be  understo(_)d  that  the  foregoing  calculations  are  given,  rather  for  the  salce 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  all  the  changes,  whether 
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chemical  or  physical,  which  accompany  a  given  chemical  reaction,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  it,  than  because  the  results  arrived  at  are 
supposed  to  be  numerically  accurate.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  these 
results  are,  at  best,  anything  more  than  roughly  approximative ;  for,  to  mention  no 
other  source  of  uncertainty,  the  assumption  that  we  have  made,  that  the  heat  produced 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  carbon  is  twice  as  great  as  that  evolved  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  most  lOcely  not 
strictly  true.  For  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Butlerow  that  the  four  units  of 
combining  capacity  (Classification,  i.  1010  ct  seq.)  possessed  by  one  atom  of  carbon 
are  not  exactly  equivalent  to  each  other  in  chemical  function,  and  Erlenmeyer  has 
suggested,  witli  great  probability,  that  the  difference  between  them  is  due  to  differences 
in  the  strength  of  the  chemical  atiinity  with  which  each  unit  enters  into  combination 
(see  references  in  the  article  Formulte,  ii.  704).  If  this  be  so,  the  combination  of 
an  atom  of  carbon  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  must  evolve  more  heat  than  the  combination 
of  tlie  product  so  formed  (carbonic  oxide)  with  a  second  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  numbers  in  the  above  table  sliow  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
equal  weights  of  the  hydrocarbons  (CH^)",  homologous  with  olefiant  gas,  diminishes  as 
their  molecular  weights  increase.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  this  result  may  be 
due  to  accidental  causes  (the  numbers  given  are  deduced  from  a  single  experiment, 
except  in  the  case  of  olefiant  gas,  for  which  Furre  and  Silbermann  obtained  very  con- 
cordant results  in  two  experiments),  or  to  the  influence  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  substances.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  isomeric  substances,  oil  of  lemons,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  terebene,  also  gave  different  quantities  of  heat,  although  their 
molecular  weights  are  the  same.* 

The  acids  homologous  with  acetic  acid  may  be  regarded,  empirically,  as  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  hydrocarbons  (CH-)"  with  oxygen  ;  that  is,  they  may  be 
considered  as  products  of  the  partial  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons.  Hence,  we 
should  expect  each  acid  to  give  out,  when  burned,  less  heat  than  the  hydrocarbon  con- 
taining the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  numbers  in 
the  above  table,  to  be  really  the  case,  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
an  acid  and  that  of  a  given  hydrocarbon  being  greater  in  proportion  as  the  acid  is  more 
oxidised.  Thus,  starting  from  amylene,  C^H'",  and  comparing  with  it  quantities  of 
valeric,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  which  contain  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  we  have  the  following  numbers  : 

1    molecule  amylene,  C^H'"  =  70  produces  804400  units  of  heat. 

1  „  valeric  acid,  C^H'»0=  =  C^H"' +  0-  =  102,  „  656800 
1\  „  butyi-ic  acid,  l^CTTO-  =CTI'°  + 0^4  =  110,  „  621200 
2i      „       acetic  acid,  i^Cm-'O''  =  C^H'°  +  0=  =  150,      „  625750 

Compared  in  this  way,  the  difference  in  composition  between  amylene  and  valeric 
acid,  namely  0^,  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  between  valeric  acid  and  butyric  aeid, 
and  the  corresponding  differences  in  the  heats  of  combustion  of  these  substances  are 
exactly  almost  in  the  same  jaroportion  :  but  this  close  agreement  is,  probably,  in  great 
jiart  accidental :  for  the  heat  of  combustion  of  acetic  acid  is  decidedly  greater  than 
what  might  be  calculated  in  the  same  way. 

The  table  further  shows  that  isomeric  substances  by  no  means  always  give  out  equal 
quantities  of  heat  when  bm-ued.  For  instance,  acetic  acid,  C-H^O^  produces  con- 
sideo-ably  less  heat  than  its  isomer,  formate  of  methyl ;  butyric  acid,  C-'H'O''',  less  than  its 
isomer,  acetate  of  ethyl;  valeric  aeid,  C''H'°0-,  less  than  its  isomer,  butyrate of  methyl. 
That  differences  of  this  kind  would  be  found  to  exist,  might  have  been  deduced,  with 
considerable  probability,  from  the  differences  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  acids 
and  of  the  isomeric  ethers  :  for,  of  the  foiu-  equivalents  of  oxygen  contained  in  these 
compounds,  one  must  be  regarded  as  combined  with  hydrogen,  and  the  other  tliree  with 
carbon  in  the  acids ;  whereas,  in  the  ethers,  all  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  com- 
bined with  carbon.  Hence,  the  differences  between  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the 
acids  C"H'''"0-  and  those  of  the  isomeric  ethers  may  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  to 
tlie  difference  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of  an  equivalent  of  carbon  and  that  of 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ;  but  considerations,  such  as  have  been  already  alluded  to, 
make  it  impossible  to  assign  any  exact  numerical  value  to  this  difference. 

But,  according  to  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  not  only  do  the  acids  differ  from 
the  isomeric  ethers,  in  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  produce  when  burned,  but  the 
ethers  differ  from  each  other :  for  instance,  acetate  of  methyl  produces  more  heat  than 
its  isomer  formate  of  ethyl ;  valerate  of  methyl,  more  than  its  isomer  butyrate  of 
ethyl ;  acetate  of  amy],  more  than  its  isomer  valerate  of  ethyl.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest 
any  chemical  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  differences  as  these  ;  nor  even  to  discover 
any  empirical  relations  of  a  general  kind  among  the  experimental  results. 

*  Favrf  and  Silberinann  assign  to  oil  of  lemons  half  tlie  molecular  weight  of  oil  of  turpentinp,  but 
witliout  giving  any  reaion  for  so  do  ng. 
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[For  the  methods  of  calculating  the  heating  powers  of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  and 
the  temperature  produced  by  its  combustion,  for  practical  purposes,  see  the  article 
Fuel,  ii.  722  ct  scqJ] 

Comhustio7is  in  Chlorine,  and  direct  combination  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. — 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  by  the  direct  union  of  various 
elements  with  gaseous  chlorine : 


Units  of  heat  evolved 

Substance. 

Product. 

by  I  grm,  ol 

substance. 

by  1  grm  ol 
chlorine. 

by  I  at.  (=3n  .5 
grms.)of  chlorine 

Observer. 

Hydi'ogen 

Pliosphorus  . 

Potassium 

Iron 

Zinc 

Tin 

Arsenic 
Copper  . 
Antimony 
Mercury 

HCl 

PCIX?) 
KCl 
Fe-Cl» 
ZnCl 
SnCl* 
AsCl^ 
CuCl 
SbCP 
? 

(24087 
i 23783 
3422(?) 
2655 
1745 
1529 
1079 
994 
961 
707 
? 

678 
670 
607 

2943 
921 

1427 
897 
704 
859 
860 
822 

24087 
23783 
21548 
104476 
32695 
50658 
31722 
24992 
30494 
30491 
29181 

Abria. 

Fa\'re  and  Silberm;:nii. 
Andrews. 

The  heat  evolved  by  the  direct  union  of  bromine  and  iodine  with  zinc  and  iron  has 
also  been  determined  by  Andrews  (Trans.  Eoy.  Irish  Acad.  xix.  quoted  in  Miller's 
Chemical  Phi/sics,  p.  341) :  the  results  obtained  are  given  in  the  next  table  : 


Metal. 

Pro  Uict. 

Units  of  heat  evolved 

by  1  grm.  of 
metal. 

by  I  grm.  of  bro- 
mine or  iodine. 

by  I  at.  of  bromine 
or  iodine. 

Broiiiine. 

Zinc 

ZnPr 

1269 

608 

40640 

Iron 

Fe^Br^ 

1277 

298 

23833 

Iodine. 

Zinc 

Znl 

819 

209 

26017 

Iron 

Fe-I' 

463 

03 

8046 

Heat  produced  by  reactions  in  tJie  Wet  Way.— Of  the  various  reactions  in 
the  wet  way,  which  have  been  studied  calorimetrically,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
consider  first  tliose  which  take  place  between  water  and  other  bodies,  since  such 
actions  intervene  in  many  other  cases  also. 

Dilution  of  Acids  vith  Water. — The  heat  produced  by  the  dilution  of  strong  acids, 
especially  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  the  most  accurate 
of  which  are  probal-ily  those  of  Favre  and  Silborman  n,  Thomsen  (Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxxviii.  349  ;  xe.  261  ;  Jahre.sber.  1853,  p.  30);  and  Favre  and  Quaillard  (Compt. 
rend.  1.  1150).    We  give  below  a  few  of  the  results  obtained. 

Sulphuric  acid,  SO'H-  =  98. 

Thomsen  determined  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  mixture  of  sti-ong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  of  the  same  previously  diluted  with  different  quantities  of  water,  with  an 
excess  of  water — that  is,  with  so  much  that  any  further  qutmtity  did  not  increase  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved.    He  found  that  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water 

to    98  grms.  (  =  1  molecule)  SO'II^  evolved  17,248  units  of  heats, 

to  116  „  SO'H-.IPO       „  10,848 

to  152  „  S0"H-.3H-0     „  6288 

to  188        ■  „  S0^H=.5H=0     „  4480 

Favre  has  determined,  in  conjunction  with  Silbemiann  and  with  Quaillard,  the 
quantity  of  heat  pro  luced  by  the  successive  additions  of  known  quantities  of  water 
to  strong  sulphuric  acid.    Bt.th  sets  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  mercurial 
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calorimeter  abeady  described,  and  represented  in  fig.  531,  p.  28.  We  give  here  the 
results  published  by  Favre  and  (Jiiaillard  as  being  the  most  recent. 

Addition  of  Water  to  98  grammes  (1  molecule)  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 


Quantities 

Total 

Quantities 

Heat  evolved 

Total 

of  water 

Heat  evolved  on  each 

quantity  of 

Total  Heat 

of  waier 

on  each  suc- 

quantity of 

Total  Heat 
evolved. 

tiddf'd  suc- 
cessively. 

successive  addition 
of  water. 

added. 

evolved. 

added  suc- 
cessively. 

cessive 
addition  of 

added. 

Molecules. 

Molecules. 

Molecules. 

water. 

Molecules. 

1 

8 

9-16-68 1 

1 

885-30 

5 

13661-90 

8 
I 
4 

885-92 
1711-08 

^  6375-88 

]^ 
1 

591-84 

a 
o 

7 

15008-22 

2832-20, 

1 

465-36 

8 

15473-58 

1 

6512-80 

1 

6512-80 

4 

1063-66 

12 

16537-24 

1 
2 
i 
2 

1842-40 
1338-10 

'3180-50 

4 
4 

483-02 
222-46 

16 

20 

17020-26 
17242-72 

1 

3244-00 

2 

9756-80 

4 

141-58 

24 

17384-30 

\ 
T 

2 

1009-40 
805-12 

1814-52 

4 
4 

86-96 
65-06 

28 
32 

17471-26 
17536-32 

1 

1840-80 

3 

11597-60 

4 

43-28 

36 

17579-60 

1 

1179-00 

4 

12776-60 

4 

32-08 

40 

17611-68 

A  little  heat  was  still  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  sixtieth  molecule  of  water. 

These  numbers  show  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  added  to  sulphui-ie  acid  evolves 
the  same  quantity  of  heat,  whether  it  be  added  all  at  once,  or  in  successive  small 
portions,  and  that  the  heat  which  a  given  quantity  of  water  produces  is,  accordingly, 
less  in  proportion  as  the  amoimt  previously  added  is  greater. 

Nitric  Acid,  NO^H  =  63. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Thomseii's  experiments  on  the  heat  evolved 
on  adding  an  excess  of  water  to  nitric  acid,  either  undiluted  or  already  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.    The  numbers  refer,  as  usual,  to  molecular  proportions  of 
acid  and  water  expressed  in  grammes : — 

NO'H  mixed  -with  excess  of  water  evolved  7560  units  of  heat. 

(NO^H  -1-  0-421  WO)  mixed  with  excess  of  water  evolved  5680  „ 


(NO'H  + 
(NO^H  +  1-5 
(NO'H  +  1-59 
(NO'H  -t-  2 
(NO^H  +  2-5 
(NO'H  -(-3-5 
(NO^H  -f-  4-5 


H=0) 
ffO) 
H-0) 
H-'O) 
H^O) 
H=^0) 
H^O) 


4088 
3760 
3464 
2712 
2184 
1392 
952 


It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  heat  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
nitric  acid  diminishes  as  the  quantity  of  water  already  jjresent  in  the  acid  is  greater, 
but  that  the  diminution  takes  place,  at  first,  much  less  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  Acid,  C^ff  0^  =  60. 

The  following  results  are  those  of  Favre  and  Quaillard :  we  give  them  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  absorption  of  heat  (indicated  by  the  minus  sign  in  the  second 
column)  produced  by  the  first  quantities  of  water  added : 


Quantities  of 
water  added 
successively. 

Heat  evolved  on  each 
addition  of  water. 

Total  quan- 
tity of  water 
added. 

Quantities  of 
water  added 
successively. 

Heat  evolved 
ou  each  addi- 
tion of  water. 

Total  quan- 
tity of  water 
added. 

1 

8  " 

X 

1  " 

8  " 
X 

4  " 
1 

4  11 
*  .> 

-  72-22  \ 

1^  -135-00 

-  11-99] 

.    .     -  135-16 

.    .     -  25-18 
.    .     -  3-56 

H-0 

n  wo 

1  H^O 

X 

1  „ 
1  >- 

2i  „ 
2l  „ 
5"  „ 

+  3-61 
5-97 
11-28 
23-45 
27-47 
82-47 
64-73 
87-72 
40-64 

2  IPO 

H  „ 

3  „ 
4 

5  „ 
7i  „ 
10  „ 
15  „ 
20  „ 
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These  numbers  plainly  show  the  simultaneoiis  occurrence  of  two  distinct  actions- 
one  of  them  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  the  other  with  its  production.  The 
former  action  prevails  at  first,  but  gradually  diminishes  as  more  and  more  water  is 
added,  until,  on  the  addition  of  the  fourth  half-molecule,  its  eifect  becomes  less  than 
that  of  the  second,  and  a  small  evolution  of  heat  takes  place.  From  this  point,  until 
between  five  and  seven-and-a-half  molecules  of  water  have  been  added,  the  calorific  efiect 
of  a  given  quantity  of  water  continually  increases  (contrary  to  what  takes  place  with 
sulpliurie  and  nitric  acids),  showing  that  the  heat -absorbing  action  still  takes  place, 
but  to  a  less  and  less  extent,  until  more  than  five  molecules  of  water  have  been  added 
to  each  molecule  of  acetic  acid. 

When  successive  quantities  of  alcohol,  up  to  ton  molecules,  are  added  to  acetic  acid, 
each  addition  causes  absorption  of  heat;  but  the  numerical  results  clearly  indicate,  in 
this  case  also,  the  simultaneous  occiu'rence  of  distinct  phenomena.  Favre  obtained  the 
following  results : 

Molecules  of  alcohol  successively  ^ 

added  to  1  molecule  of  acetic  vlll         1         2         2  2 

acid  j 
Units  of  heat  ahsorhcel  on  the] 

addition   of  each  successive  [  91-91    0-91    7-3<5    14-88    31-85    41-47  C4-50 

quantity  J 

Absorption  of  heat  also  frequently  occiu's  on  the  dilution  of  saline  solutions,  a 
phenomenon  with  regard  to  wliich  numerous  quantitative  determinations  have  been 
made  by  Favre.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases,  a  change  takes  place  more  or  less 
analogous  to  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid  by  solution :  acetic  acid,  or  a  salt  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  imperfectly  liquefied,  so  that 
further  liquefaction,  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
takes  place  on  the  addition  of  more  water.  Viewed  in  this  way,  these  phenomena 
appear  to  be  comparable  with  the  gradual  melting,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  74  and  76), 
takes  place  in  some  solids  under  the  direct  action  of  heat. 

Reaction  of  Acids  and  Bases  in  presence  of  water. — It  wiU  be  easily  understood  that 
the  thermal  effects  which  may  result  from  the  reaction  of  diiferent  substances  upon  each 
other  in  presence  of  water,  are  even  more  complicated  than  any  of  those  which  have  yet 
been  considered,  and  therefore  that  the  calorimetric  study  of  these  reactions  is  suljject 
to  still  more  numerous  causes  of  error  than  that  of  the  foregoing  processes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  different  specific  heats  of  the  reagents  and  products,  and  to  the  diflJerent 
quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  in  dissolving,  or  given  out  by  them  in  combining 
with  water,  the  conversion  of  soluble  substances  into  insoluble  ones,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  inverse  change  of  insoluble  into  soluble  bodies,  are 
among  the  secondary  causes  to  which  part  of  the  calorimetric  effect  may  be  due  in 
these  cases.  The  greater  number  of  these  disturbing  causes  may  be  got  rid  of,  or  at 
least  very  much  reduced  in  amount,  by  effecting  the  reactions  in  the  presence  of  com- 
paratively large  quantities  of  water,  but  then  the  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  produced  becomes  greater. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved,  according  to  Favre 


Oxide  of 

Equivalents. 

Units 

of  Heat  evolved  with  Various  Acids: 

Sulphuric. 

Nitric. 

Hydrocliloric. 

Acetic. 

Potassium 

47 

16083 

15510 

15656 

13978 

Sodium 

31 

15810 

15283 

15128 

13600 

Ammonium 

26 

14690 

13676 

13530 

12649 

Barium 

76-5 

15360 

15306 

13262 

Calcium  . 

28 

16943 

16982 

14675 

Magnesium 

20 

14440 

12S40 

13220 

12270 

Manganese 

35-5 

12075 

10S50 

11235 

9982 

/inc  . 

40-5 

10455 

8323 

8307 

7720 

Cadmium  . 

64 

10240 

8116 

8109 

7546 

Copper  . 

39-7 

7720 

6400 

6416 

5264 

Nickel 

37-7 

11932 

10450 

10412 

9245 

Cobalt 

37-7 

11780 

9950 

10374 

9272 

Lead. 

111-7 

9240 

7168 

Silver 

116 

6206 

and  Silbermanu's  experiments,  in  the  transformation  of  equivalent  qtiantllies  of  various 
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metallic  protoxides  into  neutral  salts,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  all  cases  in  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  tlie  products  being  all  soluble : 

The  heat  evolved  by  equivalent  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  respectively,  in  form- 
ing neutral  salts  with  the  following  additional  acids,  is  shown  in  the  next  table  : 


Acids. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Acids, 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Hydrobroniic  acid  . 
Hydriodio  acid 
Metaphosphoric  / 
acid     .       .  J 
Pyrophosplioric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Formic  acid 

15510 
15698 

16168 

16920 
17766 

15159 
15097 

15407 

15655 

13308 

Valeric  acid  . 
Citric  acid 
Oxalic  acid  . 
Tartaric  acid  . 
Carbonic  acid 
Hydrosulphurie  ) 
acid   .       .  S 

13658 
14156 
13425 
12878 

6477 

13500 
13178 
13752 
12651 

6550 

Numerous  determinations  of  a  similar  kind  have  also  been  made  by  Andrews 
(Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Academy,  xix. ;  Eep.  Brit.  Associat.  1849,  p.  69  ;  see  also  Miller's 
Chemical  Physics,  p.  352).  The  following  is  the  most  important  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrived : — "  An  equivalent  of  the  same  base,  combined  with  different  acids, 
produces  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  but  an  equivalent  of  the  same  acid  com- 
bined with  different  bases,  produces  different  amounts  of  heat."  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  needful  to  point  out,  that  such  a  difference  as  is  here  implied  between  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  acids  and  bases  does  not  really  exist  in  nature,  and  that  its  ap- 
pearing to  be  indicated  by  the  experiments  in  question,  could  only  result  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  bases  examined  representing  a  greater  range  of  varying  chemical  energy 
than  the  acids. 

The  results  obtained  on  bringing  together  an  alkali  and  an  acid  in  various  propor- 
tions are  of  considerable  interest.  They  show  clearly  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  tlie 
most  distinctly  characterised  acids,  chemical  action  takes  place  only  between  definite 
atomic  proportions  of  acid  and  alkali.  The  numbers  given  below  represent  the  number 
of  units  of  heat  evolved  by  one  equivalent  of  potash  or  soda  (the  quantity  containing 
39  pts.  potassium,  or  23  pts.  sodium)  when  acted  on  by  varying  quantities  of  acid. 

1  equivalent  potash 

with  1  equivalent  sulphuric  acid  gave  15609  units  of  heat. 
„  2        „  „  „     „    15609  „ 

„   1        ,,  acetic       „     „    13935     „  ,. 

„  2        „  „  „     „    13823     „       „     (Favi-e  and  Silbermaun). 

The  results  of  Thomson's  experiments  (Jahresber.  1864,  p.  30)  with  sulphm-ic  acid 
and  potash  and  soda  are  as  follows : 

Equivalents  of  acid  i  I  ^  I  2  4 

,    ,(Soda       5424       10656        15368        15320        15524  15216 
Heat  evofved  ^  p^j,^gj^    ^ggg        ggg^        ^gggg         _    _  ^5248 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  evolution  of  heat  increases  sensibly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  quantity  of  acid  used,  up  to  one  equivalent,  but  that  beyond  this  point  no  further 
increase  in  "the  amount  of  heat  evolved  accompanies  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity 
of  acid.  Hence  it  appears  that  acid  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  not  formed 
in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  Favre  and 
Silbermann's  observation,  that  the  evolution  of  heat  which  takes  place  on  adding  one 
equivalent  of  base  to  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  sulphate  or  sulphite  of  potassium,  is  the 
same  as  if  the  second  equivalent  of  acid  contained  in  the  salt  were  employed  in  the 
free  state.  By  experiments  on  the  heat  evolved  on  adding  successive  quantities  of 
other  acids — such  as  boric,  silicic,  phosphoric — to  one  equivalent  of  soda  or  potash, 
Thomsen  found  that  the  heat  produced  was  at  first  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  acid  added,  but  that,  as  the  latter  was  increased,  the  evolution  of  heat  increased 
also,  though  in  a  continually  slower  ratio. 

Evolution  of  Heat  in  the  formation  of  Aqueous  Solutions. — When  a  gas  dissolves  in 
water,  the  heat  due  to  the  chemical  action  is  augmented  by  that  due  to  the  pliysical 
phenomenon  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas  ;  so  also,  when  a  solid  body  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  total  thermal  effect  observed  is  due  in  part  to  the  chemical  action  taking 
place  between  the  water  and  the  solid,  and  in  part  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  substance 
dissolved.  In  the  former  case,  the  clicmical  and  physical  parts  of  the  phenomenon 
both  cause  evolution  of  heat:  in  the  latter  case,  the  physical  change  occasions  disap- 
pearance of  heat ;  and  if  tliis  effect  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action,  the 
xiltimate  resiJt  of  the  combined  process  is  the  production  of  cold,  and  it  is  this  which 
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is  most,  usually  observed.  The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  Fa-^Te  and 
Silliermanu's  experiments,  calculated  for  one  gi'amme  of  gas  or  solid  salt  dissolved. 


Solution  of  Gases  in  Water. 


Name  of  Gas. 

Units  of  heat 
evolved. 

Name  of  Gas. 

Units  of  heat 
evolved. 

Hydrochloric  acid 
Hydrobromic  acid 
HytU'iodic  acid  . 

449-6 
235-6 
147-7 

Sulphurous  acid 
Ammonia  .... 

120-4 
514-3 

Solution  (jf  Salts  in  Water. 

Name  of  Salt. 

Uiiiti  of  heat 
absorbed. 

Name  of  Salt. 

Units  of  heat 
absorbed. 

Sulphate  of  potassium 
,,  sodium 
,,  ammonium 
,,         calcium  . 
„         barium  . 
„  zinc 

Ferrous  sidphate 

Uranic  sidpliate  . 

Potassio-ferrous  sulphate  . 

Sulphate  of  aluminium  and 
potassium  , 

Sulphate  of  aluminium  and 
ammonium 

Acid  sidphate  of  potassium . 

Chloride  of  potassium 
„  sodium 
,  ammonium 
„         calcium  . 
„  barium 
,,         strontium . 
„  zinc(aiihyi:h'ous) 

Ferrous  chloride  ( anhydrous ) 

Cupric  chloride  (anhydrous) 

Bromide  of  potassium 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Nitrate  of  potassium  . 

35-3 
49-1 

11-  1 

24-  7 

64-  4 

14-  8 

12-  1 
+  10-7 

21-5 

23-  1 

19-0 

25-  6 
51-9 

8-9 

65-  1 

15-  5 

16-  9 

24-  9 
+  92-2 
+  58-3 
4-73-7 

37-8 
29-2 
7t^-5 

Nitrate  of  sodium 

„  ammonium 
,,  calcium 
„      strontium  . 
lead  . 
silver  . 
Phosphate  of  sodium  . 
Pyrophosphate  of  sodium  . 
Oxalic  acid 

Oxalate  of  potassium  . 
Acid  oxalate  of  potassium  . 
Tartrate  of  potassium 

„  sodium 
Tartaric  acid 

Tartrate  of  jiotassium  and 
sodium  .... 
Acetate  of  sodium 
„  calcium 
lead  . 

Acid  acetate  of  potassium  . 

Carbonate  of  sodium  . 

Acid  carbouato  of  potas- 
sium .... 

Sulphide  of  potassium 
(anhydrous)  . 

45-5 
65-9 

27-  1 
41-2 
14-9 
31-1 
52-3 
21-9 
67-0 

39-  7 
62  1 
17-3 
25-2 
19-8 

40-  9 

28-  1 
3-5 

14-8 
19-3 
5'2-7 

51-5 

+  96-9 

Note — The  sign         ( -f)  denotes  evoUition  of  heat. 


The  foregoing  table  includes  nuuTbers  relating  to  the  solubility  of  some  salts -which  are, 
in  retiHty,  either  quite  insoluble  or  very  slightly  solulile  in  -water.  These  numbers  are 
deduced  from  acomjjarison  of  those  -whicli  represent  the  heat  of  formation  of  these  salts 
with  tlie  numbers  expressing  the  Jieat  evol\-ed  by  the  same  bases  with  other  acids. 
The  heat  of  formation  of  salts  which  are  insoluble,  and  therefore  separate  out  in  the 
solid  form,  is  usually  considerably  greater  than  the  heat  of  formation  of  soluble  salts 
of  the  same  bases  and  acids,  and  it  is  this  excess  which  in  tlie  above  table  is  given  as 
the  heat  absorbed  on  solution  by  such  salts  as  sulphate  of  barium,  sulphate  of  stron- 
lium,  &c. 

Cold  produced  by  Cbemical  Becompositlon. — The  proposition  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
thermal  effect  of  that  action  itself,  has  abeady  been  referred  to  (p.  106)  as  one  which 
might  -with  great  probability  be  assumed  as  true.  A  direct  consequence  of  this 
proposition  is  that  the  separation  of  any  two  bodies  is  attended  with  the  ahsorption  (fa 
(juantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  is  evolved,  in.  their  comhinatirm.  The  truth  of  this 
deduction  has  been  experimentally  established  in  various  cases  by  Woods  (Phil.  Mag. 
I  4]  ii.'^368  ;  iv.  370) ;  Joule  {ibid.,  iii.  481)  andFavre  and Silb erman n,  by  comparing 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solutions  of  metallic 
salts,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a  thin  metallic  -wire  by  a  current  of  the  same 
strength  ;  and  by  comparison  of  the  heat  evolved  in  processes  of  combination  accom- 
panied by  simultaneous  decompositions,  with  that  evolved  when  the  same  combination 
occurs  between  free  elemenls. 
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In  the  experiments  of  Woods,  a  voltaic  current  was  first  made  to  pass  tlirough  a 
vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  evolved  in  a  given  time 
was  determined,  and  also  the  simultaneous  rise  of  temperature,  the  strength  of  the 
current  being  measured  at  the  same  time  by  the  tangent-compass  (ii.  460).  The 
electrolytic  cell  was  then  removed,  and  a  thin  platinum  wire  introduced  between  the 
poles,  of  such  a  length  as  to  produce  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  electrolyte.  The 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  this  wire  was  then  determined,  and  found  to  exceed  that 
which  was  previously  evolved  in  the  electrolytic  cell,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  hj'drogen  set  free  by  the 
current  in  tlie  previous  experiment. 

Joule  made  similar  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  sulphate  of  zinc;  and,  regarding  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  when  the  current  traversed  a  circuit  completely  metallic,  and  when  the 
metallic  circuit  was  broken  by  the  interposition  of  an  electrolyte,  as  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  electrolyte,  he  obtained  numbers  which  agree 
very  fairly  with  those  found  by  other  experimenters  for  the  heat  evolved  in  the  union 
of  the  same  elements,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quantities  of 
heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  the  oxidation  or  reduction  of  1  gramme  of  each  metal, 
according  to  various  experimenters. 


Joule. 

D  along. 

Andrews. 

Favre  and 
Silbermann. 

Grassi. 

Woods. 

Copper 
Zinc  . 
Hydi'ogen  . 

594 
1185 
33553 

1297 
34587 

600 
1315 
33808 

655 

1277 
34462 

34666 

611 

1307 

The  proposition  in  question  lias  also  been  confirmed  by  experiments  of  another  kind. 
Thus,  for  instance,  by  determining  the  heat  evolved  wlien  dilFerent  metals  were  dis- 
solved in  water  or  dilute  acid,  Woods  found  that  it  was  less  than  that  which  would  be 
j)roduced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  same  metals,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  obtained  by  burning  tlie  hydrogen  set  free,  or  which  was  expended  in  decom- 
posing the  water  or  acid ;  and  therefore  that,  when  this  latter  quantity  was  added  to 
his  results,  they  agreed  with  the  numbers  given  by  experiments  of  direct  oxidation. 
The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  by  1  gramme  of  the  several  metals,  when  augmented  by 
that  corresponding  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water  or  acid,  were  as  follows : — 


Metal. 

Heat  by  solution  of 
1  gramme. 

Metal. 

Heat  by  solution  of 
1  gramme. 

Sodium  . 

3293 

Tin        .        .  . 

695 

Potassium 

1745 

Lead 

256 

Zinc 

1307 

Mercury 

118 

Iron 

1204 

Silver  . 

96 

Copper  . 

611 

Bismuth 

95-5 

Indirect  methods  of  determining  Heat  of  Combination. — Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  in  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  as  much  heat  is  absorbed  as  is 
liberated  in  its  formation,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing  examples,  that  the  calori- 
metric  effect  of  a  given  chemical  change  can  be  calculated  if  the  effects  of  all  those 
which  occur  simultaneously  with  it  are  known.  Upon  this  principle,  which  is  merely 
that  adopted  by  Woods  in  the  experiments  described  in  the  last  paragi'aj^h,  Favi-e  and 
Silbermann  have  made  a  very  extensive  series  of  determinations  of  the  quantities  of 
heat  evolved  in  reactions  which  could  not  have  been  easily  investigated  directly.  Their 
experiments  were  made  with  the  mercurial  calorimeter,  and  the  heat  due  to  a  given 
process  was  in  some  cases  deduced  from  two  distinct  reactions.  Thus,  the  heat  of 
formation  of  oxide  of  zinc  was  deduced  (1)  from  the  solution  of  metallic  zinc  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  (2)  from  the  solution  of  zinc  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  calculation,  the  former  reaction  was  considered  as  consisting  in  the  formation 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  with  simultaneous  decomposition  of  water,  Zn^  +  H'-O  =  Zn*0  -t-  H-, 
and  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  the  action  of  tins  oxide  on  tlie 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Zn=0  +  H'SO'  =  H-'O  +  Zn^SO'.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the 
calorimeter  during  the  solution  of  1  gi-amme  of  zinc  was  667'9  gramme-degrees :  this, 
according  to  the  supposition,  represented  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  the  zinc  +  the  heat 
of  formation  of  sulphate  of  zinc  from  anhydrous  oxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  — the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  of  water.    Calling  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  one 
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gramme  of  zinc  .r,  and  calculating,  from  tlie  direct  determinations  previously  recorded, 
the  calorimetric  effects  of  the  other  processes,  we  have 

X  =  567-9  +  1060-4  -  335-5  =  1202-8. 
Similarly,  when  1  gramme  of  zinc  was  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  503-8  units 
of  heat  were  absorljed  Ly  the  calorimeter,  and  the  following  equation  was  obtained  to 
represent  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  that  weight  of  zinc  : 

.r    =    503-8        +        1060-4        -        274-3     =  1289-9; 
Heat  absorbeil  Heat  absorbed  Heat  evolved  by 

by  calorimeter.         by  decomposition        action  of  dilute 

of  water.  hydrochloric  acid  on 

oxide  of  ziuc. 

a  result  -which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  foregoing. 

This  number  having  been  obtained,  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  metallic  copper  could  be 
deduced  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  quantity  of  heat  set  free  when  a  known  weiglit 
of  ziiic  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  eopp)er.  In  this  way  the  number  684 
was  found  for  the  heat  of  oxidation  of  1  gramme  of  copper. 

The  following  tabile  gives  the  heats  of  combination  of  one  equivalent  of  sc\-eral  metals 
with  one  equivalent  of  various  metalloids,  deduced  from  experiments  of  this  kind:  — 


Units  of  heat  evolved  by  combining  with 


Metals. 

8  grammes 
oxygen. 

.35  o  grammes 
chlorine. 

so  grammes 
bromine. 

127  gramme> 
iodine. 

16  grammes 
sulfihur. 

Hydrogen 

34462 

23783 

9322 

-3606 

2741 

Potassium 

76238* 

100960 

90188 

77268 

45638 

Sodium  . 

73510* 

94847 

Zinc 

42451 

50296 

20940 

Iron 

37828 

49651 

17753 

Copper  . 

21885 

29524 

9133 

Lead 

27675 

44730 

32802 

23208 

9556 

Silver 

6113 

34800 

25618 

18651 

5524 

Taking  the  heat  developed  in  the  formation  of  any  given  compound  as  a  measure  of 
the  energy  of  the  affinity  of  its  constituents,  a  certain  definiteness  and  precision  of 
meaning  are  given  to  such  terms  as  strong  and  weak,  active  and  inert,  which  are 
often  used  in  reference  to  chemical  reagents  in  rather  a  vague  sense;  and  on  eomparing 
the  numbers  representing  the  heats  of  formation  of  various  compounds,  tliey  will  lie 
found  to  bear  out  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  such  terms  are  commonly 
applied.  The  results  recorded  in  the  above  table,  for  instance,  serve  to  explain  cer- 
tain facts  which  have  often  been  quoted  as  anomalous  and  opposed  to  the  commonly 
received  idea  that  the  affinities  of  chlorine  are  stronger  than  those  of  bromine  or 
iodine,  and  the  affinities  of  bromine  stronger  than  those  of  iodine.  The  facts  referred 
to  are  such  as  these  :  the  observation  of  Fehling  that  in  the  fractional  precipitation 
of  a  solution  containing  both  chlorides  and  bromides  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole 
of  the  bromine  is  contained  in  the  first  poi-tions  of  the  precipitate;  the  similar  obser- 
vation of  Field  (Chem.  Soe.  Q,u.  J.  x.  234),  and  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
silver  when  brought  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  described  by  the  same  chemist ;  and  particularly  the  violent  decomposition 
of  chloride  of  silver,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  takes  place,  as  observed 
by  Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  ci.  198),  when  aqueous  hydriodie  acid  is  poured  upon  it. 

The  precipitation  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chloride,  in 
cases  of  fractional  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  conversion  of  chloride 
of  silver  into  bromide  or  iodide  by  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  may  be  considered  as  essentially  the  same  phenomenon.  When  the  latter 
transformation  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  the  substances  whose  formulte  appear  in 
the  left-hand  member  of  th(!  equation  are  those  which  suffer  decomposition ;  while 
those  which  are  formed  appear  on  the  right-hand  side  ;  and  on  comparing  the  calori- 
metric values  of  the  several  terms,  making  due  allowance  for  their  state  of  solution  or 
otherwise,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  the  calorimetric  values  on  the  left-band  side  of  the 
equation  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  calorimetric  values  of  the  substances  on  the  right- 
hand  ;  thus  indicating  that,  altliough  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  silver  into  bromide 
or  iodide  by  simple  substitution  would  be  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  the  actions  which  take  place  in  the  experiments  under  consideration 
is  to  cause  an  evolution  of  heat. 

»  These  numbers  represent  the  formation  of  a  jueous  solutions  of  potasli  and  soda;  all  the  rest  refer 
to  anhydrous  compounds. 
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Thus  -ffe  have 

AgCl  +  KBi- 
Calorimetrie  values  34800  85678 


--      AgBr  +  KCl 
25618  97091 

 ,  ' 

122709 

120478  =  2231  gramme-degrees. 
Agl  +  KCl 
18651  97091 


Sums :  120478 
therefore:  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  =  122709  ■ 

AgCl  +  KI 
Calorimetrie  values   34800  72479 

Sums:  107279  115742 

therefore:  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  =  115742  —  107279  =  8463  gramme-degrees. 
Similarly,  for  the  reaction  of  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  on  chloride  of  silver,  we  have  r 

AgCl  +   HI      =       Agl   +  HCl  ^ 
Calorimetrie  values   34800    15004  18651  40192 


Sums  ; 


49804 


58843 


therefore:  heat  evolved  in  the  reaction  =  58843  —  49804  =  9039  gramme-degTees. 

The  heat  evolved  in  a  considerable  number  of  processes  of  oxidation  has  been  in- 
directly determined  by  Favre  (J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [3]  xxiv.  241,  311,  412  ;  Jaliresber. 
1853,  pp.  22  ct  scq.),  for  the  most  part  by  eifeeting  the  oxidations  in  presence  of  water 
in  the  mercurial  calorimeter,  by  means  of  hypochlorous  acid,  whose  heat  of  formation, 
calculated  for  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  he  found  by  preliminary  experiments  to  be 
-  7370  units. 

For  the  details  of  this  investigation  we  must  refer  to  the  original  papers  ;  the  most 
important  results  obtained  are  as  follows,  calcidated  always  for  one  equivalent  of  the 
element  operated  upon. 


Yellow  phosphorus 
Red  phosphorus 
Yellow  phosphorus 


Arsenic 


Phosphorus  . 

Arsenic 

Nitrogen 

Nitric  oxide  . 

Nitrous  acid  . 

Sulphm'ous  acid 

Sulphur     (portion  of\ 
flowers  of  sulphur  in- 
soluble in  sulphide  of 
carbon)     .       .  J 

Plastic  sulphur 

Sulphur  (precipitated  l 
from  hyposulphite  of[ 
sodium) 


Sulphur 

Sidphur 
Selenium 


Oxalic  acid 
Carbon 


Chlorine 


Aqueous  phosphoric  acid 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Phosphorous  acid 
Hypophosphorous  acid 
Arsenic  acid 

Solid  opaque  arsenious  acid 
Dissolved  opaque  arsenious 
acid 

Pentachloride  . 
Trichloride 
Trichloride 
Nitrous  oxide  . 
Nitric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid  . 


Sulphurous  acid  (FaiTe 
and  Silbermann)  . 

Hyposulphurous  acid 

Selenious  acid 

Selenie  acid 

Carbonic  anhydi-ide  . 

Carbonic  oxide  (Favre  and) 
Silbermann)  .       .  J 

Oxalic  anhydride 

Carbonic  anhydride  (Fa^Te ) 
and  Silbermann)   .  J 

Chloric  anhydride  . 


Heat  evolved. 


209476 
181230 
190490 
140394 

48302 
110787 

75363 

71690 

100373 
94804 
71883 

-8724 
20655 
27269 
27839 


64110 


Ratio. 


67211 

3-32 

63407 

39373 

1-95  1 

20233 

1-  ' 

23206 

^'  \ 

36360 

30140 

14838 

I 

33410 

2-25  y 

48480 

3-27  j 

-66234 

4-36  A  1-49  - 


2-91  1. 
1- 

1-54  ^ 
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It  is  obvious  thill-,  even  supposing  tlie  principle  upon  whieli  these  indirect  deter- 
minations ure  made  to  he  quite  correct,  and  all  tlie  interfering  circumstances  to  have 
been  taken  into  account,  the  results  arrived  at  cannot  be  of  the  same  degree  of  acciu-acy 
as  those  obtained  by  more  direct  methods :  for  the  total  uncertainty  attaching  to  all 
the  independent  data  from  wliieh  they  are  deduced  will  be  accumulated  ui30n  them. 
Moreover,  although  a  comparison  of  the  heat  of  chemical  action,  as  determined  directly, 
with  that  deduced  indirectly,  generally  shows,  in  the  simple  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  institute  such  a  comparison,  a  degree  of  agreement  which  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  whereby  the  calculated  result  is  arrived 
at,  and  as  proWng  that,  at  least  in  these  cases,  no  modifying  circumstance  of  any  great 
importance  has  been  overlooked  in  the  calculation,  still  it  cannot  be  considered  as  proved 
by  existing  exjjeriments  that  the-cold  of  decomposition  is  always  equal  to  the  heat  of 
combination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable,  on  general  grounds,  that  the 
calorimetric  effect  of  a  given  chemical  process  is  not  an  absolutely  constant  qiiantity, 
but  that  it  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  accompanying  physical  conditions.  In 
particular,  it  seems  likely  that  it  must  vary  more  or  less  with  the  temjserature  at  which 
the  chemical  action  takes  place,  and  therefore  —  to  take  a  particular  examjile — that  the 
heat  I'l'ulved  by  the  combination  of  mercury  with  oxygen,  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, is  not  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  decomposition  of  oxide  of  merciuy  at 
a  higher  temperature.  The  equality  of  these  two  quantities  of  heat  would  involve  also 
the  equality  of  the  specific  heat  of  oxide  of  mercmy  with  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats 
of  its  elements ;  otherwise,  the  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
given  quantity  of  mercury  and  oxygen  from  the  ordinary  temperature  to  a  temperature 
above  that  at  which  oxide  of  mercury  is  decomposed,  woidd  be  different,  if  the  two 
substances  remained  uncombined  during  the  process,  from  what  it  would  be  if  tlicy 
first  entered  into  combination  and  afterwards  separated  again ;  and  since  the  final  con- 
dition of  the  mercury  and  oxygen  would  be  the  same  in  each  case,  the  difference 
between  the  quantities  of  heat  would  have  disappeared  without  producing  any  apparent 
eifect.  In  the  particular  ease  that  has  been  taken  as  an  example,  it  is  possible  that 
the  specific  heats  of  the  elementary  bodies  are  together  equal  to  the  specific  heat  of  the 
compound,  or  that  the  difference  may  be  compensated  by  tlie  difference  in  the  latent 
beats  of  vaporisation  of  oxygen  at  the  temjierature  of  comliination  and  at  that  of  de- 
composition. But,  although  this  may  be  the  case,  experimental  proof  that  it  is  so  is 
still  wanting ;  and  even  if  it  were  afforded  here,  or  for  any  other  particular  substance, 
there  would  still  not  be  sufficient  warrant  for  assuming  as  a  generally  established  fact 
that  the  cold  of  decomposition  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  combination,  independently  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  processes  respectively  occur.  In  connection  with  these 
considerations,  it  is  perhajjs  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  hydrogen,  deduced  by  Joule  from  the  electrolysis  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  decidedly  less  thau  that  found  by  other  experimenters  who  determined 
directly  the  heat  of  combustion  at  a  high  tempierature  (see  p.  114).  These  experiments 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  comparalile  in  other  respects  to  justify  us  in  attaching 
much  importance  to  this  result ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  watn'-vapour  is  less  than  the  sum  of  tiie  specific  heats  of 
its  constituents. 

The  laws  by  which  Thomsen  considers  that  the  development  of  heat  in  chemical 
action  is  governed,  appear  to  involve  views  similar  to  those  above  explained.  The 
fundamental  25ropositions  assumed  by  him  are  as  follows  : — The  intensity  of  the 
chemical  energy  of  tlie  same  body  at  a  constant  temperatiu'e  is  unehangealjle  ;  the 
whole  quantity  of  heat  developed  iu  a  given  chemical  action  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical 
energy  therein  exerted,  and  is  jiroportional  to  the  difference  between  the  total  chemical 
energy  of  the  reagents  and  the  total  chemical  energy  of  the  products. 

Heat  froduccd,  hy  Chvinical  Bcconifositlon. — There  are  a  few  phenomena  which  are, 
at  least  apparently,  excepitions  to  the  general  ride  that  heat  is  evolved  in  comldnation 
and  absorbed  in  decomposition.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  by  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
that  charcoal  evolves  more  heat  by  burning  in  nitrous  oxide  than  by  burning  in  pm-c 
oxygen.  The  excess  of  heat  in  this  case  could  only  be  due  to  heat  evolved  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  direct  experiments  proved  that  this  decompo- 
sition was  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  They  found  further  that  lieat  is  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  platinum,  and  from  the  experiments 
of  Favre,  already  recorded,  it  appears  that  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  oxidation  of  chlorine 
to  hypoehlorous.  or  to  chloric  acid.  Perhaps  these  and  similar  jihenomena  may  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  general  rule,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  evolution 
of  heat  due  to  the  combination  of  two  similar  atoms  to  form  a  molecule,  and  tlu' 
corresponding  absorption  of  heat  due  to  the  separation  of  the  atoms  constituting  a 
molecule  of  an  elementary  body. 

The  influence  of  high  temperature  in  promoting  chemical  action — as,  for  instauco 
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between  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  when  heated,  but  are  without  action  on 
each  other  in  the  cold — is  not  an  exception  of  the  kind  here  referred  to.  It  is  rather  a 
thermometric  than  a  calorimetric  phenomenon  ;  high  temperature  being  a  favourable 
condition  for  chemical  action  in  these  cases,  but  in  no  way  its  cause.  At  very  low 
temperatures  chemical  action  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  much  retarded :  as  one  iUu.s- 
tration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  liquefied  ammonia,  cooled  to  about  —  65°,  is 
poured  ujjon  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  two  liquids  form  separate  layers,  and  for 
some  time  no  action  takes  place  between  them  (Loir  and  Dri  on).  Phosphorus  and 
iodine,  which  combine  energetically  and  with  xixid  combustion  at  common  temperatures, 
may  be  shaken  together  in  a  tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  without  exerting  the 
slightest  action  on  each  other. 


Electricity  produced  toy  Heat, — Vyro-electricity  developed  in  Crystcds. — To  what 
has  been  already  said  on  this  subject  in  the  article  Electeicity  (ii.  411)  we  have  only 
to  add  the  results  arrived  at  by  Gaugain  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivii.  5)  in  reference  to 
the  pyro-electricity  of  tourmalines.  He  finds  that  this  phenomenon  obeys  the  following 
laws  ". — (1.)  When  any  number  of  tourmalines  are  u.nited  by  their  poles  of  the  same 
name,  they  form  a  battery  which  produces,  imder  any  given  circumstances,  a  quantity 
of  electricity  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  the  several  tourmalines 
would  produce  separately  under  the  same  circumstances. 

(2.)  AVhen  several  prisms  of  equal  section  are  superposed,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
developed  by  tlie  combination  is  merely  equal  to  that  which  would  be  furnished,  under 
the  same  conditions,  by  any  one  of  the  prisms  taken  separately. 

(3.)  The  quantity  of  electricity  produced  by  a  prism  of  tom-maline  is  proportional  to 
its  sectional  area,  and  is  independent  of  its  length. 

(4.)  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  a  tourmaline  developes  when  its  temperature 
is  lowered  a  given  number  of  degrees,  is  independent  of  the  length  of  time  in  which 
the  cooling  is  effected. 

(5.)  When  a  tourmaline  is  heated  a  given  number  of  degrees,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity developed  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  would  be  produced  if  it  were 
cooled  to  an  equal  extent. 

Gaugain  finds  that  the  development  of  electricity,  consequent  on  the  alteration  of 
the  temperature  of  a  tourmaline,  is  very  much  more  marked  if  one  pole  of  the  crystal 
is  placed  in  electric  communication  with  the  earth,  than  when  the  crystal  is  completely 
insulated. 

Thermo-EUctricity. — When  two  bars  of  dissimilar  metals  are  soldered  together  at 
each  end,  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  circulates  througli  the  circuit  formed  by 
them,  as  long  as  the  two  soldering  points  are  at  different  temperatm-es,  the  direction  of 
the  current  being  reversed  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  points  is  the  hotter. 
The  electro-motive  force  (Electrtcity,  ii.  459)  developed  at  each  soldering  point  is 
directly  in  p)roportion  to  its  absokite  temperature  (jj.  52),  and  therefore,  since  the  electro- 
motive force  developed  at  one  end  is  contrary  to  that  developed  at  the  other,  the  re- 
sultant electro-motiA'e  force  of  the  whole  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  soldering  points.  (Clausius,  Thomson.)  (See  further, 
ii.  412,  413.) 

Heat  produced  by  Electricity. — The  laws  regulating  the  development  of  heat 
by  the  sudden  discharge  of  frictional  electricity,  or  electricity  of  high  tension,  have 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  article  Electeicity  (ii.  395),  and  in  the  same  article 
(p.  470)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  continuous  current  of  electricity 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  whereby  the  current  is  generated.  In 
the  application  of  this  rule,  the  total  chemical  action  throughout  the  circuit  must  be 
taken  into  account,  electrolytic  decomposition  being  counted  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  the  direction  of  the  current  which  would  be  generated  by  it,  were  it  to  take 
place  independently  of  the  battery,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  battery  or  the  contrary. 
As  further  explained  in  the  article  referred  to,  the  heat  developed  by  an  electric  current 
is  related  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  the 
manner  expressed  by  the  formula  : 


where  H  represents  the  heat,  /  the  intensify  of  the  current,  and  E  the  resistance. 
Putting  E  for  the  electro-motive  force,  we  have,  by  Ohm's  formula  (ii.  469) : 


and  therefore  the  above  equation  {a)  may  be  WTitten  : 


6.  Helations  of  Heat  to  Electricity. 


H  =  r-E 


('0 


//  =  IE 
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From  this  it  follows  that,  hy  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  electro-motive 
force  remaining  the  same,  the  total  heat,  H,  can  be  augmented  indefinitely,  the  inten- 
sity, and  therefore  also  the  chemical  action  in  the  battery,  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  resistance.  But  in  any  single  portion  of  the  circuit,  whose  resist- 
ance is  r,  the  deyelopmeiit  of  heat  will  attain  a  maximum  for  a  particular  value  of  r. 

E- 

The  heat  produced  in  this  part  will  in  fact  be  h  =  Pr  =  -7-  „r,  the  value  of 

"  {li  +  r)- 

whicli  last  expression  reaches  a  maximum  when  7?  =  r,  7?  being  the  constant  resistance 
of  the  remainder  of  the  circuit,  including  the  battery.  Hence,  in  order  that  as  largf'  a 
proportion  as  possible  of  the  whole  heat  of  the  circuit  may  be  generated  in  the  conduct- 
ing wire,  and  as  small  a  proportion  as  possible  in  the  battery,  the  internal  resistance, 
I},  of  the  battery  must  be  equal  to  the  resistance,  r,  of  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  And, 
since  the  heating  power  of  the  current  represents  its  total  energy,  it  follows  that  the 
same  proportion  between  the  internal  and  external  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  the  most 
advantageous  that  can  be  adopted  for  causing  the  ciUTcnt  to  produce  changes  of  any 
other  kind  outside  the  battery. 

Thermal  phenomena  of  a  particular  kind  occur  when  an  electric  current,  instead  of 
traversing  a  homogeneous  conductor,  passes  from  one  substance  to  another.  Then,  in 
addition  to  the  development  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor, 
according  to  the  laws  stated  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  further  development  or  absorption 
of  heat  takes  place,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  current.  If  the  cun-ent  crosses 
the  point  of  junction  of  two  clissimilar  portions  of  the  circuit,  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  thermo-electric  current  which  would  be  generated  by  the  application  of  heat  to  this 
pioint,  then  the  heat  developed  there  is  less  than  corresponds  to  the  resistance  of  that 
portion  of  the  circuit,  or,  in  other  words,  heat  is  absorbed  ;  if  the  current  passes  the 
point  of  junction  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  heat  generated  is  more  than  what  cor- 
responds to  the  resistance. 

With  a  jimetion  formed  of  the  same  two  metals,  the  development  or  absorption  of 
heat  thus  occasioned  is  jDroportioual  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  by  which  the  junc- 
tion is  traversed.  With  combinations  of  different  metals,  the  extent  to  which  this 
phenomenon  occurs  varies  with  the  positions  of  the  metals  in  the  thermo-electric 
series  (ii.  412),  being  greatest  for  those  combinations  which  give  the  most  intense 
thermo-electric  cim-ents. 

6.  Relations  of  Heat  to  3IccJianical  Energy. 

In  preceding  parts  of  this  article,  we  have  seen  that  increase  of  volume  and  of  elastic 
force  are  among  the  most  universal  of  the  eiFects  of  heat.  In  this  way  heat  is  constantly 
producing  motion,  and  when  this  motion  is  concentrated  in  a  given  solid  body,  and  a 
definite  direction  is  given  to  it,  as  in  the  .steam-engine,  heat  becomes  by  far  the  most 
important  artificial  source  of  mechanical  power  that  we  possess.  Conversely,  innume- 
rable familiar  facts  supply  us  with  iUustrations  of  the  production  of  heat  at  the  expense 
of  mechanical  power.  Thus,  in  all  machines  there  is  a  certain  loss  of  power,  the 
work  performed  by  the  machine  never  representing  the  full  mechanical  equivalent  of 
the  power  needed  to  drive  it.  That  portion  of  the  mechanical  energy  supplied  to  the 
machine  which  is  wasted,  so  far  as  the  performance  of  useful  work  is  concerned,  is 
expended  in  overcoming  the  passive  resistances  by  which  the  motion  of  the  machine  is 
opposed ;  such,  for  instance,  as  friction  between  contiguous  surfaces  not  moving  with 
the  same  velocity,  or  the  rigidity  of  straps  or  cords  used  to  transmit  movement  from 
one  part  to  another.  But,  whenever  motion  is  produced  in  opposition  to  friction,  or  a 
rigid  body  is  forcibly  bent,  heat  is  generated ;  the  mechanical  energy  expended  in  pro- 
ducing these  effects  is  lost  to  the  purposes  of  the  machine,  but  the  heat  evolved  is  its 
representative.  Percussion  is  another  means  by  which  mechanical  power  can  be  de- 
stroyed and  heat  generated  in  its  stead.  These  and  similar  facts  have  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  j^hilosophers,  and  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  in  re- 
ference to  most  of  the  theories  that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  to  exyilaiu 
the  nature  of  heat  and  the  effects  which  it  produces.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry  (vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32),  and  relates  to  Bacon's 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  heat  contained  in  his  treatise  Be  forma  Calidi: — 

"The  only  conelu.sion,  however,  that  he"  (Lord  Verulam)  "is  able  to  draw  from  the 
whole  of  his  facts,  is  a  very  general  one,  viz.  that  heat  is  motion. 

"This  conclusion  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  consideration  of  several  means  by  which 
heat  is  produced,  or  made  to  appear,  in  bodies;  as  the  percussion  of  iron,  the  friction 
of  solid  bodies,  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel. 

"The  first  of  these  examples  is  a  practice  to  which  blacksmiths  have  sometimes 
recom-se  for  kindling  a  fire  ;  they  take  a  rod  of  soft  iron,  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thick- 
ness, and,  laying  the  end  of  it  upon  their  anvil,  they  turn  and  strike  that  end  very 
quickly  on  its  different  sides,  with  smart  blows  of  a  liammer.    It  very  soon  becomes 
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red  hot,  and  can  he  employed  to  kindle  shavings  or  wood,  or  other  very  combustible 
matter. 

"  The  heat  producible  by  the  strong  friction  of  solid  bodies,  occurs  often  in  some 
parts  of  heavy  machinery,  when  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  diminish  that  friction  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  interposition  of  lubricating  substances ;  as  in  the  axles  of 
wheels  that  are  heavy  themselves,  or  heavily  loaded.  Thick  forests  are  said  to  have 
taken  fire  sometimes,  by  the  friction  of  branches  against  one  another  in  stormy  weather. 
And  savages,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  recourse  to  the  friction  of  pieces  of 
wood  for  kindling  their  fires.    *    *    *  * 

"  The  third  example  above  adduced  in  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  is  universally 
known. 

"In  all  these  examples,  heat  is  produced  or  made  to  appear  suddenly,  in  bodies 
which  have  not  received  it  in  the  \isual  way  of  communication  from  others,  and  the  only 
cause  of  its  production  is  a  mechanical  force  or  impulse,  or  mechanical  violence." 

From  these  and  many  other  similar  phenomena,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  by  the 
expenditure  of  heat,  mechanical  work  can  be  effected,  and  that  heat  can  be  prodiiced  by 
the  expenditure  of  work.  Dismissing,  therefore,  for  the  present,  all  considerations  as 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  heat,  we  may  say  that  heat  and  work  are  mutually  convertible, 
and  we  have  in  this  section  to  consider  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  transformation 
of  one  of  these  forms  of  energy  into  the  other. 

Work  produced  by  Heat. — The  measure  of  the  work  done  by  heat,  when  it 
causes  expansion,  is  obviously  the  product  of  the  resistance  overcome  into  the  space 
through  which  the  expansion  takes  place ;  that  is,  if  r  denote  the  resistance,  and  i>  and  v 
the  initial  and  final  volumes  of  the  body  which  undergoes  exjjausion,  the  work  done  by 
the  heat  will  be  represented  by 

A  =  r(u'  —  v). 

In  estimating  the  resistance  by  which  the  expansion  of  a  given  body  is  opposed,  it  is 
needful  to  take  into  account,  not  only  the  external  pressure  upon,  its  surface,  but  also, 
as  has  been  abeady  pointed  out  (pp.  40  and  73),  the  molecular  forces  which  tend  to 
maintain  unaltered  the  relative  positions  of  its  ultimate  particles.  The  work.  A,  per- 
formed by  heat  when  it  causes  expansion,  must  therefore  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
the  iyiternal  work,  flj,  performed  in  opposition  to  internal  molecular  forces,  and  the 
external  work,       expended  in  overcoming  external  pressure.    In  solid  and  liquid 

bodies  the  ratio,  — ,  of  the  internal  to  the  external  work  is  very  considerable,  but  in  a. 

perfect  gas,  the  resistance  to  expansion  arising  from  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
molecules  is  insensible,  and  therefore  also  the  expenditure  of  work  in  overcoming  this 

resistance  is  insensible :  hence,  in  this  case  —  =  0,  or  o.  =         But  since  it  is  the 

external  work  only  which  is  available  for  the  production  of  external  effects,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical  energy  is  much  simpler  in  the 
case  of  gases  than  in  that  of  hquid  or  solid  bodies  ;  it  is  further  much  the  most 
important  practically,  for  although  the  heat  employed  in  the  performance  of  internal 
work  upon  solids  or  liquids  is  not  necessarily  lost  ultimately,  it  is,  for  the  time  at 
least,  totally  unavailable.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
work  with  the  commercial  transformation  of  labour  into  wealth :  then,  a  perfect  gas 
will  represent  a  medium  of  transformation  comparable  with  an  industrial  process  which 
requires  no  previous  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  woi-kman  to  enable  him  to  exchange 
his  labour  for  wages  ;  while  a  solid  or  liquid  will  represent  a  medium  of  transformation 
compwable  with  a  process  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  previous  investment 
of  a  considerable  capital.  The  capital  thus  "sunk"  maybe  realised  again  at  some 
future  time,  but  it  represents  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  which,  for  the  time  being, 
cannot  be  transformed  into  wealth. 

In  order  that  work  may  be  continuously  performed  by  heat,  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
portion  of  air  or  other  gas  should  be  expanded  once  for  all  in  a  cylinder  closed  by  a 
jDiston,  or  in  any  other  similar  apparatus.  It  is  true  that  motion  would  be  thus  pro- 
duced, and  that  this  might  be  the  full  equivalent  of  the  heat  expended,  but  the  process 
would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Practically,  the  extent  to  which  a  gas  can  be  expanded 
so  as  to  produce  motion,  is  very  limited,  both  by  the  size  of  the  apparatus  that  can  be 
used  and  by  the  temperatures  that  are  attainable.  In  order  that  the  process  may  be 
continuous,  the  action  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  which  the  transformation  is  effected, 
must  be  periodic:  after  a  certain  cycle  of  changes,  all  its  parts  must  retiu-n  to  the  same 
relative  positions  and  condition  as  they  had  at  first,  and  the  air  or  gas  must  retiu'u  to 
its  original  pressure  and  temperature.  Such  a  cycle  might  evidently  be  repeated  inde- 
finitely, and  if  any  transformation  of  heat  into  work  were  effected  by  it,  the  same 
amount  of  transformation  would  take  place  each  time  the  cycle  was  completed.  At 
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Fig.  547. 


pages  50  and  51,  we  saw  that  in  the  passage  of  a  gas  througJi  a  succession  of  oonrli- 
tions,  with  respect  to  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume,  which  can  be  represented 
graphically  by  a  rectangle,  and  are  such  that  tlie 
final  state  of  the  gas  is  the  same  as  its  state  at  the 
beginning  of  the  process,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is 
expended,  which  is  proportional  in  amount  to  the 
area  of  the  rectangle  representing  the  succession  of 
changes ;  but  it  was  not  there  explained  what  be- 
comes of  the  heat  thus  expended. 

Keturuing  to  the  consideration  of  tliis  case,  and 
using  the  same  notation  as  before,  it  is  plain  that, 
during  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  state  A  to  the 
state  E,  through  the  intermediate  stages  represented 
by  the  lines  AD,  DB,  a  quantity  of  work  is  performed, 
which  is  represented,  in  kilogramme-metres,  by 

A  =  p'{v'  —  v); 

and  that  while  the  gas  returns  from  the  condition  B 
to  the  condition  A,  along  BCA,  there  is  expended  a 

quantity  of  work  represented  by  u  v 

A'  =  2){v'  —  v) ; 

and,  therefore,  during  the  whole  cycle  ADBCA,  a  quantity  of  work  is  ultimately  gained 
equal  to 

A-A'  =  (}/  -      0'  -  ")• 
But,  by  the  last  equation  on  page  51,  the  amount  of  heat  expended  at  the  same  time  is 


A.ip.'u-)' 


Q 


■P)  {v  -  V); 


therefore,  belween  the  heat  expended  and  the  work  produced,  there  exists  a  relation 
expressed  by  the  equation 

^  -      =  ^^^i^^      -  ^'^    •    •    •    •  (")• 
If  we  assume  that  the  difference  lietween  the  specific  heat  imder  constant  pressure  and 
the  specific  heat  at  constant  rolume  is  constant  fur  each  gas,  and  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  density  (a  relation  which  is  implied  in  equation  («),  p.  42),  the  coeifi- 

cient  of  {A  —  A')  in  this  expression  is  constant ;  we  may  therefore  represent  it  by  j^' 
and  write  ecpiation  (;;)  thus: 


Q-Q'=  j^i^i-^') 


E{Q-  Q)  =A-A'. 


That  is  to  say,  the  heat  expended  is  proportional  to  the  work  performed,  and  vice  vcr.'sd  ; 
so  that  for  each  kilogramme-degree  of  heat  expended,  a  quantity  of  work  is  performed 
equal  to  E  kilogramme-metres. 

The  value  of  E  can  be  deduced  from  equation  («)  by  introducing  the  numerical 
values  of  the  constants,  namely  : 

H  =  10,333  kilogr.,  o  =  0  003G65,  JJ  =  1-293  kilogr. 

c'=  0-2374,  and  c  =  0-168  (p.  42). 

These  values  give  us  : 

£  =  423; 

that  is  to  say,  when  heat  is  transformed  into  work,  every  kilogramme-degree  of  heat 
(1000  of  the  heat-units  hitherto  employed  in  this  article)  consumed  generates  423 
kilogramme-metres  of  work  ;  or,  more  generally,  the  heat  needed  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  given  weight  of  water  from  0°  to  1^  C,  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
mechanical  energy  required  to  raise  423  times  the  same  weight,  of  water  through  one 
metre  from  the  siu-face  of  the  earth. 

The  ratio  E  is  therefore  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  luiit  of  heat, 
and  its  reciprocal  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  work. 

That  the  relation  between  the  heat  expended  and  the  work  generated  is  necessarily 
constant,  whatever  the  process  may  bo  by  which  one  is  transformed  into  the  other, 
results  from  the  following  considerations.  If  by  one  process  a  unit  of  heat  could  be 
made  to  perform  E  units  of  work,  and  by  another  process  E  +  c  units  of  work  could 
be  generated  by  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  a  portion  of  the  nu'chanical  energy  produced 
in  this  second  process  might  be  expended  in  reversing  the  first,  so  as  to  regenerate  the 
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original  quantity  of  heat :  tlius  by  combining  the  two  processes,  the  first  being  worked 
backwards,  each  unit  of  heat  expended  woukl  reproduce  itself  and  e  units  of  work  in 
addition  ;  there  would  thus  be  generation  of  mechanical  energy  without  any  correspond- 
ing annihilation  of  any  other  form  of  energy.  (The  principle  here  implied,  that  a 
given  quantity  of  work  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  as  much  heat  as  is  needed  for  its 
own  production,  results  from  the  above  equation  («),  but  it  will  be  further  considered 
in  what  follows.) 

Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  defects  of  all  experimental  processes, 
the  values  of  E  dediieible  by  dilFerent  methods  are  not  exactly  equal,  but  the  agree- 
ment between  them  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
real  constancy  of  the  relation  between  heat  and  work.  A  table  giving  the  results  of 
the  most  important  determinations  of  this  ratio  will  be  found  further  on  under  the 
head  Heat  produced  by  Work. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  emploj-ed  in  order  to 
effect  the  transformation  of  a  given  amount  of  it  into  work  eonsiclerably  exceeds  the 
quantity  transformed.  In  the  example  above  considered,  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
imparted  to  the  gas  was  Q  ;  but  of  the  work.  A,  generated  by  this  amount  of  heat 
during  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  state  A  to  the  state  B,  a  certain  portion,  A', 
was  employed,  during  the  return  of  the  gas  to  its  initial  stale,  in  regenerating  the 
quantity  of  heat  Q'.  The  useful  work  performed  was,  therefore,  A  —  A',  and  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  transformed  was  Q  —  Q,  and  the  ratio  of  this  to  the  total  heat  employed, 

namely,  ^      ^ ,  represents  the  efficiency  of  the  process  of  transformation,  or  the  value 

of  the  engine  in  which  it  takes  place  as  a  source  of  mechanical  power.  The  maximum 
value  which  this  fraction  is  capable  of  attaining,  depends  on  the  range  of  temperature 
passed  through  by  tlie  fluid  which  is  the  medium  of  transformation.  This  can  be  most 
easily  demonstrated  in  a  case  where  the  changes  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  take  place  at 
constant  temperatiu-es  ;  that  is,  where  it  is  kept  at  one  temperatui-e  during  the  whole 
process  of  expansion  and  at  another  during  the  whole  process  of  contraction. 

These  conditions  are  approximately  realised  practically  in  the  air-engine  invented 
by  the  Eev.  Eobert  Stirling,  in  181 6.  This  engine  consists  essentially  of  two  cylinders  ; 
a  larger  one  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  which  we  maj'  call,  for  distinction,  the  heating 
cylinder,  and  a  smaller  one,  which  may  be  called  the  working  cylinder,  wherein  the 
tranformation  of  heat  into  work  takes  place.  The  bottom  of  the  working  cylinder  is 
connected  by  a  pipe  without  a  valve  with  the  top  of  the  heating  cylinder.  Within  the 
heating  cylinder  is  a  plunger,  composed  of  non-conducting  materials,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  its  length,  and  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  passages  by 
which  the  air  can  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other  when  the  plunger  is  raised  or  lowered. 
In  the  working  cylinder  is  a  piston  which  fits  it  air-tight ;  this  piston  and  the  plunger 
of  the  other  cylinder  are  both  attached  by  connecting  rods  to  cranks  fixed  to  the  same 
axle,  but  making  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  with  each  other.  The  heating  cylinder 
is  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  rod  from  which  the  plunger  hangs  passes  through  an 
air-tight  stuffing  box  ;  the  working  cylinder  is  open  at  the  top.  Heat  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heating  cylinder,  and  the  upper  part  is  kept  cool. 

The  action  of  the  engine  is  as  follows :  Suppose  the  plunger  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
heating  cylinder,  and  consequently,  the  piston  in  the  working  cylinder  in  the  middle  of 
its  stroke  ;  then,  if  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  heating  cylinder,  the  air  con- 
tained there  below  the  pkinger  will  be  expanded,  and  will  press  the  piston  upwards  ; 
bur.  the  motion  of  the  piston  being  communicated  through  the  axle  to  the  plunger,  the 
latter  will  descend,  and  displacing  the  heated  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  heating 
cylinder,  drive  it  into  the  cool  space  at  the  top.  The  elastic  force  of  the  air  being  thus 
diminished,  the  piston  will  be  forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  its  uppier 
surface  ;  the  plunger  now  retiu'ning  to  the  top  of  the  heating  cylinder,  the  air  -will  be 
driven  to  the  bottom,  where  it  will  be  again  heated,  and  the  piston  will  be  again  forced 
iqoby  its  expansion.  Thus  by  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  same  quantity 
of  air,  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  kept  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  piston  and  plunger  are  respectively  con- 
nected with  the  axle,  each  attains  its  maximum  velocity  while  the  other  is  at  rest,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  engine  during  one  revolution  may  be  considered  as  essentially 
made  up  of  four  periods :  in  the  first,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised,  its  volume 
remaining  the  same,  and  consequently  its  pressure  increasing;  in  the  second,  the  air 
expands,  performing  work,  but  so  much  heat  is  imparted  to  it  during  the  expansion, 
that  its  temperature  remains  constant ;  in  the  third  period,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  reduced  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  period,  its  volume  being  unaltered, 
and  therefore  its  elastic  force  being  diminished  ;  and  in  tlie  fom-th,  it  is  compressed  to 
its  original  volume,  the  heat  generated  by  the  compression  being  withdi-awu,  so  that 
the  air  remains  at  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  whole  process.    These  four 
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successive  operations,  constituting  together  one  ej'cle  in  the  action  of  the  engine,  may  he 
represented  by  a  diagram  such  as  fiy.  548,  w  here  the  abscissa  O  A  represents  the  vohime 
?>o,  of  a  unit  of  weight  of  air  at  the  ini- 
tial temperature  t„,  and  the  ordinate  ^'O-  548. 
A  M  represents  the  corresponding 
pressure  pg.  The  air  is  first  lieated, 
without  change  of  volume,  from  the 
temperature  to  the  temperature 
ty-,  during  this  operation, its  elastic 
force  increases  to  represented 
in  the  diagram  by  the  ordinate  AP; 
and  to  effect  this  change  a  quantity 
of  heat  equal  to  c  (ij  —  <o)  must  l  ie 
imparted  to  it,  c  being  the  specific 
heat  of  air  at  a  constant  volume ; 
but  as  no  expansion  takes  place,  no 
■work  is  performed.  Next,  the  air 
expands  from  the  volume  v„  to  tlie 
volume  v-y,  represented  by  the 
abscissa  0  B.  Since  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  kept  constant  while  it  expands,  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the 
volume,  a  relation  represented  by  the  hyperbolic  arc  P  Q,  so  that  the  final  pressure  of 
the  expanded  air  is  represented  by  the  ordinate  B  Q.  During  this  operation,  external 
work  is  performed,  which  is  obviously  proportional  to  the  area  A  P  Q  B,  contained 
between  the  are  P  Q.,  the  axis  of  abseissie,  and  the  two  ordinates  AP  and  B  Q.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  gas  during  its  expansion,  a  quantity  of  lieat,  q, 
must  be  given  to  it,  of  whicli  the  mechanical  equivalent  is  exactly  the  external  work 
which  this  area  represents.  In  the  third  operation,  the  air  is  cooled  to  its  initial  tem- 
perature <o,  its  volume  remaining  unaltered,  and  therefore  no  work  being  generated  or 
expended.  The  pressure  is  thus  reduced  from  B  Q,  to  B  N,  and  a  quantity  of  heat 
requires  to  be  withdrawn  equal  to  e  (<i  —  t^).  Lastly,  the  air  is  compressed,  while  kept 
at  the  constant  temperature,  i*,,,  to  its  original  volume  Cr,.  To  effect  this,  work  must  be 
expended  and  heat  must  lie  removed  from  the  air.  The  relation  between  volume  and 
pressure  being  represented  by  tlie  hyperbolic  arc  N  M,  the  work  needed  for  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  is  represented  by  the  area  AM  N  B,  and  is  precisely  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  heat,  q',  which  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  air  in  order 
to  maintain  its  temperature  constant  during  the  process. 

Accordingly,  during  the  first  two  operations,  the  air  receives  a  quantity  of  heat 
equal  to  c  (Jx  —  to)  +  q,  and  developes  a  quantity  of  external  work  geometrically 
represented  by  the  surface  APQB.  In  the  two  following  operations  the  air  loses  a 
quantity  of  heat  equal  to  c  (ty  -  t^,)  +  q.  and  there  is  expended  a  quantity  of  work 
geometrically  represented  by  the  surface  AMNB.  The  ultimate  useful  expenditure  of 
heat  is,  therefore,  q  —  q,  and  tlie  available  quantity  of  work  generated  is  i-epresented 
by  the  area  MPQN,  or  the  diflFerence  between  APQB  and  AMNB.  The  total  ex- 
penditure of  heat,  dui'ing  the  complete  cj-cle  of  operations,  is  g;  the  quantity  q  given 
out  by  the  srir  during  its  compression  at  the  temperature  t„  cannot  in  any  way  be 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  action  of  the  machine,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  entirely  lost.  The  quantity  of  heat  c  (ti  —  to),  which  the  air  gives 
out  when  cooled  from  the  temperature  to  the  temperature  i^,  may,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  employed  to  heat  another  quantity  from  t„  to  t-^,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
make  part  of  tlie  idtimate  expenditure.  The  reason  why  this  portion  of  heat  can  be 
recovered,  wliile  the  quantity  q  cannot,  is,  tliat  it  is  heat  of  a  higher  temperature, 
whereas  q',  lieing  heat  of  the  temperatm-e  t„,  is  useless  for  lieating  any  body  to  a 
temperature  higher  than  t„.    The  ratio  of  the  useful  expenditure  of  heat  to  the  total 

expenditure  is,  therefore,  . 

1 

The  values  of  the  quantities  §  and  g' can  be  foimd  as  follows : — representing  the 
mecbanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  E,  we  have,  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  above  discussion, 

Eq    =     sm-f.  APQB,     and  Eq     =    surf.  AMNB, 

and  consequently 

q-q'  surf  APQB  -  surf.  AMNB 

q       ~  surface  APQB 

But  PQ  and  MN,  being  each  an  are  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  of  which  the  lines  of 
no  volume  and  no  pressure,  OY  and  OX,  are  the  asymptotes,  it  follows  that  tlie  surface 
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APQB  is  to  the  sui'face  AMNB  as  AP  to  AM.  Therefore,  .9  ~  _  ^  " 

g  ~  AJVI 

_    ^1  ~  -Po. .  But  ^1  and      are  the  pressiu-es  exerted  by  the  same  mass  of  gas, 
Pi 

under  the  same  volume,  v^,  at  the  two  temperatures       and      ;  consequently, 
'Pj__  "  +  tx  ^   equation  h,  p.  45),  and — 
Va      «  +  to 

9-9'  Vi.  -  To  (a  +  ti)  -  (a  =  ^o)  Tj  -  t„ 


2  Pi  «  +  h 

and  Tj,  representing  the  absolute  temperatiu'es  (see  p.  52)  corresponding  to  the 
centigrade  temperat.iu'es     and  tg. 

A  similar  investigation  of  any  other  engine  in  which  work  is  generated  by  the 
expenditure  of  heat  in  causing  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  gas,  would 
lead  to  the  same  expression  for  its  maximum  efficiency ;  hence,  in  every  air-engine, 
whatever  its  mode  of  action,  provided  no  heat  is  spent  uselessly  in  causing  changes  of 
temperature,  the  ratio  of  the  useful  expenditure  of  heat  to  the  total  expenditure  is 
equal  to  tlie  difference  of  the  absolute  temperatiu'es  between  which  the  engine  works, 
divided  by  the  highest  of  these  temperatures. 

The  agreement  of  this  theoretical  deduction  with  the  results  of  practical  experience, 
is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  regards  heat  as  a  mode  of  energy  convertible  into  mechanical  energy,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  older  view,  according  to  which  heat  is  regarded  as  an  indestructible 
entity,  and  the  production  of  mechanical  energy  by  it,  as  depending  upon  its  trans- 
ference from  a  hotter  to  a  colder  body.  According  to  this  latter  theory,  the  efficiency 
of  an  air-engine  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  a  steam-engine, — a  conchision 
which  has  not,  however,  hitherto  been  confirmed  in  practice.  Taking  a  sp)ecial 
example,  the  quantity  of  heat  transformed  into  work,  compared  with  the  total  heat 
supplied  to  a  steam-engine,  might  be  calculated  upon  tliis  theory,  as  follows : — Let  tlie 
engine  be  sr.pposed  to  be  worked  at  a  pressure  of  5  atmospheres,  and  consequently  at 
the  temperature  152°.  Each  kilogramme  of  saturated  steam  supplied  to  the  cylinder 
at  this  temperature  requii-es  for  its  formation,  according  to  Eegnault's  experiments 
(p.  97),  653  kilogramme-degrees  of  heat,  minus  the  heat  contained  in  the  water  with 
which  the  boiler  is  fed.  If  we  suppose  the  engine  to  be  worlied  expansively,  down  to 
the  pressTire  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  steam  remains  satui'ated  during  the 
expansion,  it  will  escape  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  temperature  100°,  and  when 
cooled  again  to  the  temperature  t,  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  boiler,  each  kilogramme 
will  give  out  637  — <  kilogramme-degrees  of  heat:  under  these  conditions,  therefore, 
the  steam  only  loses,  during  its  expansion  in  the  engine,  (653  —  if)  — (637  —  t)  =  16 
degrees  of  heat  out  of  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  it.  If  t,  the  initial  temperature 
of.  the  water,  be  10°,  for  example,  643  kilogramme-degrees  of  heat  will  have  been 
required  to  generate  each  kilogramme  of  steam,  and  the  fraction  or  not  quite  ^L, 
will  represent  the  proportion  of  the  total  heat  which  has  been  converted  into  mechanical 
taiergy.  The  value  of  this  fraction  may  be  increased  somewhat  by  adding  a  condenser 
to  the  engine,  so  as  to  obtain  a  greater  range  of  expansion.  If,  for  example,  the 
temperatm-e  of  the  condenser  is  40°,  and  the  steam  expands  in  the  cylinder  imtil  its 
tension  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  condenser,  or  55  millimetres,  conditions  which  are 
never  quite  attained  in  practice,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  up  to  the  condenser  by 
each  kilogramme  of  steam  will  be  619  —  40  =  579  kilogramme-degrees;  and  if  the 
boiler  is  fed  with  the  condensed  water  at  the  temperatiu'e  40°,  the  formation  of  this 
quantity  of  steam  will  have  required  653  —  40  =  613  kilogramme-degrees.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  613  —  679  =  34  parts  of  heat  will  be  converted  into  work  out  of 
every  613  parts  imparted  to  the  boiler:  accordingly^,  or  very  nearly  ^,  will  be  the 
fraction  representing  the  efficiency  of  the  engine. 

This  calcidatiou  (borrowed  from  Regnault,  Mim.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  introd. 
pp.  V.  vi.),  it  will  be  observed,  supposes  that  all  the  heat  which  is  not  regained  in  the 
condenser,  or  contained  in  the  steam  which  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  has  been 
converted  into  work :  nevertheless,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  comes  out  much  below 
what  is  actually  attained  in  practice.  By  careful  experiments  on  large  engines,  of 
lip  wards  of  100  horse-power,  in  which  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction,  or 
by  other  accidental  causes,  was  estimated  and  allowed  for,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
Hirn  found  that  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  the  boiler,  and 
that  absorbed  by  the  condenser,  amounted  to  between  -^and  i,  on  an  average  to  about 
|,  of  the  former  qiiantity.  Practically,  therefore,  the  steam  engine  is  between  twice 
and  throe  times  as  efficient  a  machine  as  would  appear  from  the  above  calculation. 

The  key  to  this  contradiction  between  theory  and  practice,  lies  in  a  false  assumjDtion 
that  has  been  made  in  the  calculation.    It  was  assumed  tluit,  when  satui'ated  steam 
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expands  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  saturated  steam, 
and  the  heat  contained  in  it  was  estimated,  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  from 
Eeguault's  determinations  of  the  total  heat  of  saturated  steam  at  various  tempe- 
ratures. In  fact,  however,  saturated  steam,  if  it  performs  external  work  while  expand- 
ing-, suffers  partial  condensation  at  the  same  time,  and  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation 
of  the  steam  which  condenses  becomes  available  for  the  production  of  work  in  tlie 
cylinder.  It  is  not  therefore  saturated  steam  which  escapes  from  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine  working  under  the  conditions  we  have  supposed,  but  a  mixture  of  steam  and 
water,  containing  a  quantity  of  heat,  less  than  the  total  heat  of  vaporisation  of  an 
equal  weight  of  saturated  steam  at  the  same  temperature  by  the  latent  heat  of  va- 
porisation of  the  proportion  of  water  present.  The  necessity  of  this  condensation  was 
deduced  by  Rankine  in  1849,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Clausius,  as  anecessary  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  shown  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  water  in  unjacketed  steam-cylinders,  which  had 
long  been  known  as  a  practical  inconvenience  in  the  working  of  steam  expansively. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  employing  superheated  steam,  and  of  enclosing  the  cylinder  in 
a  steam-jacket,  is  that  the  steam  can  then  expand,  performing  external  work,  without 
undergoing  liquefaction.  The  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour,  when  it  does  work  on 
expanding,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  formation  of  a  mist  under  an  air-pump  receiver, 
containing  moist  air,  when  the  piiston  of  the  pump  is  raised. 

The  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  heat  supplied  to  a  steam-boiler  is  consumed 
in  converting  the  water  into  steam,  is  not  therefore  a  reason  why  an  air-engine,  in 
which  no  portion  of  heat  is  similarly  expended  in  causing  a  cliange  of  state,  should  be 
more  efficient  than  a  steam-engine ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  whicli 
work  is  generated  in  the  steam-engine  leads  to  the  general  result,  that  the  eificieney  of 
any  heat-engine  is  independent  of  the  natiu'e  of  the  fluid  which  is  the  medium  of 
transformation  of  heat  into  work,  and  which  may  be  air,  steam,  or  any  other  vapour  or 
gas ;  but  that,  supposing  the  reception  of  heat  to  take  place  wholly  at  one  temperature, 
and  the  rejection  of  heat  wholly  at  another,  the  heat  transformed  into  mechanical 
energy,  is  to  the  whole  heat  received  by  the  fluid,  as  the  range  of  temperature  is  to  the 
absolute  temperature  at  which  heat  is  received,  and  that,  between  given  limits  of  tem- 
perature, the  maximum  efficiency  is  attained  when  the  reception  and  rejection  of  heat  takes 
place,  in  the  manner  just  stated,  at  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  respectively. 

The  most  conclusive  confirmation  of  this  result  is  that  when  it  is  apiplied  to  the 
calcvilation  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  Hirn's  experiments  on  large 
steam-engines  already  referred  to,  the  mean  numberfoundis  413,  which  differs  by  only  2^ 
per  cent,  from  that  deduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  from  the  thermodynamic 
properties  of  air. 

Heat  produced  toy  Worli. — In  the  introduction  to  this  article  (p.  16),  it  is 
pointed  out  as  a  general  fact  that  heat  may  be  generated  by  reversing  any  of  its  eflfects. 
A  process  by  which  heat  is  made  to  generate  work  may,  therefore,  by  reversal,  Ijecome 
a  process  for  the  conversion  of  work  into  heat.  But,  as  mentioned  at  the  place  quoted, 
mechanical  energy  may  be  transformed  into  heat  by  non-reversible  processes,  such  as 
its  expenditm-e  in  friction  or  percussion.  There  are  also  indirect  methocls  of  transforming 
work  into  heat  which  cannot  be  reversed,  step  by  step ;  for  instance,  mechanical  enei-gy, 
used  to  give  motion  to  a  magneto-electric  machine,  can  be  caused  to  generate  electricity, 
and  this  electricity,  if  not  expended  in  effecting  cliemical  changes  or  in  reproducing  me- 
chanical energy,  takes  the  form  of  heat  in  traversing  the  conducting  wire,  although  by 
applying  heat  to  the  homogeneous  conductor,  electricity  could  notice  regenerated.  Tliis, 
therefore,  is  an  indirect,  non-reversible,  process  of  transformation.  But  it  is  found  that 
whether  the  process  by  which  mechanical  energy,  or  work,  is  converted  into  lieat  is 
direct  or  indirect,  reversible  or  non-reversible,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  a 
given  quantity  of  mechanical  energy  expended  is,  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
error,  always  the  same,  and,  within  similar  limits,  the  same  as  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  regenerate  the  original  quantity  of  mechanical  energy. 

The  simplest  mode  of  transforming  work  into  heat,  is  pierhaps  the  compression  of  a 
gas,  by  which  means,  as  in  the  familiar  experiment  of  the  fire-syringe,  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  inflame  easily  combustible  substances  can  be  prodnced  witliout 
difficulty.  The  generation  of  heat  in  this  manner  can  be  made  a  continuous  process,  by 
alternately  compresssing  the  gas  at  a  high  temperature  and  allowing  it  to  expand  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  reversal  of  the  four  operations  represented  by  the  diagram.  Jiff. 
547,  p.  121,  would  constitute  such  a  process,  and  by  the  application  of  reasoning  such 
as  that  previously  emjiloyed  in  the  consideration  of  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend,  in  order  to  effect  this  reversal,  would  be 
represented  by  A  —  A',  and  that  the  heat  generated  thereby  would  be 

Q-  -  Q'  =  l  (A  -  A'), 
E,  bi'irig  as  before,  the  mech.anical  equivalerit  of  hear. 
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The  expenditure  of  mecliaiiical  energy  in  compressing  liquid  and  solid  bodies  is  also 
attended  with  the  production  of  heat.  According  to  Thomson,  the  thermal  efieet  of 
compression  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula : 


where  6  is  the  eiFect  in  question,  t  the  absolute  temperature,  a  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion by  heat,  p  the  pressiu-e,  E  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  c  the  specific 
heat  of  the  substance.  This  formula  has  been  verified  by  Joule  (Pi-oc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix. 
496 )  by  experiments  on  water  and  upon  oil,  the  temperatures  varying  in  the  first  case 
between  1-2°  C.  and  40-4°,  and  the  pressures  between  15 -64  and  25-34  atmospheres; 
in  the  experiments  on  oil  the  temperature  was  always  about  17°  and  the  pressures  were 
varied  from  7'92  atmospheres  to  25-34.  In  the  experiments  on  water  at  1-2°,  pressure 
caused  a  lowering  of  tempei-ature  instead  of  a  rise,  as  in  the  other  experiments, — a 
result  which  agrees  with  the  fact  that  water  contracts  by  heat  at  this  temperature. 
Similarly,  when  weights  are  laid  upon  metallic  pillars,  heat  is  evolved,  and  is  absorbed 
when  they  are  removed,  the  quantity  evolved  or  absorbed  increasing  with  the  weights 
employed  (Joule,  ibid.  viii.  564).  Conversely,  the  stretching  of  metallic  wires  causes 
heat  to  disappear.  Joule  found  {ibid.  viii.  355)  that  an  iron  wire,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
was  cooled  i  degree  C.  when  stretched  by  a  weight  of  775  lb.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  cast  iron,  hard  steel,  copper,  and  lead.  The  thermal  effects  were  in  all 
cases  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  deduced  from  Professor  Thomson's 
theoretical  investigation,  the  particular  formula  applicable  to  the  case  in  question  being 

Q  =  "-^r".  where  Q  is  the  heat  absorbed  in  a  wire  one  foot  long,  and  the  other  symbols 

have  the  same  significations  as  above.  Vulcanised  india-rubber,  which,  when  stretched, 
contracts  by  heat  (p.  73),  became  hotter  when  the  stretching  weight  was  applied,  and 
colder  when  it  was  removed.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Edl  u  n  d,  (Ann, 
Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  Ixiv.  246),  whose  experiments  lead  to  the  following  general  conclusions: — 

1.  When  a  metal  is  stretched,  without  exceeding  its  limits  of  elasticity,  a  cooling 
effect  is  produced  jjroportional  to  the  mechanical  force  employed  to  stretch  it. 

2.  If  the  metal  afterwards  retm-n  to  the  original  volume,  performing  in  so  doing  a 
quantity  of  external  work  equal  to  that  expended  in  stretching  it,  it  is  heated  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  by  which  it  was  previously  cooled,  and  consequently  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  force  by  which  tlie  metal  was  kept  in  the  stretched  state  before  contracting. 

3.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  metal  resumes  its  original  bulk  without  performing 
external  work,  it  is  more  strongly  heated  than  in  the  previous  case,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  heating  effects  is  proportional  to  the  external  work  performed,  in  the 
one  case,  by  the  metal  during  its  contraction. 

4.  From  these  three  principles,  it  follows  that  when  a  metal  passes  from  the  volume 
Fq  to  the  volume  V^,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity,  the  accompany- 
ing calorific  effect  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  initial  and  final  volumes,  but  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  change  takes  place. 

ExPERrMENTAL  DETERjmJATION  OP  THE  IVIeCHANICAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  HeAT.  It  is 

obvious  that  any  of  the  processes  whereby  work  is  transformed  into  heat,  or  heat  into 
work,  may  serve  for  the  determination  of  the  numerical  ratio  existing  between  the  unit 
of  work  and  the  unit  of  heat,  provided  the  process  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  accurate 
measurement  of  the  work  or  heat  expended  and  of  the  heat  or  work  produced.  The 
earliest  attempt  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  ratio  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Count  Eumford.  His  experiments  described  in  his  essay,  entitled  An  Experimental 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Source  o  f  the  Heat  which  is  excited  by  Friction  (read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  January  25,  1798,  and  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  also  in  "Essays, 
Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,  by  Benjamin  Count  of  Rumford,''  3  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.  1798-1802,  vol.  ii.  p.  469),  were  made  by'pressing  a  blunt  steel  borer  against  the 
bottom  of  a  cavity  made  in  a  bi-ass  cylinder  which  was  caused  to  revolve,  while  the 
borer  was  kept  stationary.  Considering  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  heat,  these  experiments,  and  especially  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  by  their  author,  are  very  remarkable,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  In  the  most  complete  experiment,  the 
brass  cylinder  was  placed  inside  a  wooden  box  containing  18-77  lb.  avoirdupois  of 
water;  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  60°  F., 
and  was  found  to  rise  continuously  when  the  cylinder  was  set  in  motion,  until  at  the 
end  of  2^  hours  the  water  boiled.  Eumford  states  the  results  of  this  experiment  in  a 
tabular  form,  taking  account  of  the  weights  and  specific  heats  of  the  brass  cylinder  and 
steel  borer,  and  gives  the  total  quantity  of  heat  produced,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
a,ccumulated  in  the  wooden  box,  and  of  that  which  was  lost  by  radiation,  as  sufficient 
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to  raise  the  temperature  of  26'58  lb.  of  water  180  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point;  he  then  quotes  experiments  by  Crawford  and  by  him- 
self, from  whieh  he  concludes  "  that  the  quantity  of  lieat  produced  equal)ly,  or  in  a 
a  continual  stream  (if  I  may  use  that  expression),  by  the  friction  of  the  bluut  steel 
borer  against  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  in  the  experiment  under  con- 
sideration, was  (jreatcr  than  that  produced  equably  in  the  combustion  of  nine  ivrix 
candles,  each  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  all  burning  together,  or  at  the  same  time,  with 
clear  bright  flames." 

The  two  paragraphs  which  follow  this  are  especially  remarkable,  as  they  show  that 
Eumford  distinctly  saw  tlie  source  of  this  heat  in  the  mechanical  energy  whieh  was 
expended  during  its  production  :  — 

"  As  the  machinery  used  in  this  experiment  could  easily  be  carried  round  by  the 
force  of  one  horse  (though,  to  render  the  work  lighter,  two  horses  were  actually 
employed  in  doing  it),  tliese  computations  show  further  how  large  a  quantity  of  hvnt 
might  be  produced,  by  proper  mechanical  contrivance,  merely  by  the  strength  of  a 
horse,  without  fire,  liglit,  combustion,  or  chemical  decomposition ;  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  heat  thus  produced  might  be  used  in  cooking  victuals. 

"  But  no  circumstances  can  be  imagined,  in  which  this  method  of  procuring  heat 
would  not  be  disadvantageous  ;  for  more  heat  might  be  obtained  by  using  tlie  fodder, 
necessary  for  tire  support  of  a  horse,  as  fuel." 

After  bringing  forwar<l  arguments  and  direct  experiments  to  prove  that  tlie  evolution 
of  heat  cannot  have  been  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  particles 
of  metal  detached  from  the  larger  solid  masses  the  friction,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
been  furnished  by  the  air,  nor  l)y  the  water,  nor  by  the  pieces  of  metal  by  which  the 
cylinder  and  borer  were  supported,  he  says: — "It  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capaJjle  of  being 
excited  and  communicated,  in  the  manner  the  heat  was  excited  and  communicated 
in  these  experiments,  except  it  be  motion." 

According  to  .Joule' s  reduction  of  these  results,  they  indicate  that  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahr.,  is  equivalent  to  the 
mechanical  energy  represented  by  1034  foot-pounds.  This  number  diiiers  considerably 
from  that  deduced  from  the  more  accurate  experiments  to  be  described  below  ;  but  the 
difference  is  of  the  kind  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  and,  considering  the  manner 
in  whieh  Eumford's  experiments  were  made,  it  is  not  excessive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  were  not  of  a  kind  to  furnish  accurate  data  for  determining  the  quantitative 
relation  between  heat  and  work,  and  it  even  seems  likely  that  the  idea  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  these  two  quantities  first  occurred  to  Rumford  after  the 
experiments  were  finished,  his  idea,  during  their  performance,  having  been  ratlier 
qualitative  than  quantitative,  and  his  primary  object,  as  indicated  in  the  title  of  liis 
paper,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the  heat  developed  by  friction.  But, 
although  the  numerical  results  of  this  investigation  were  not  sufficiently  definite  to 
possess  any  great  value,  the  investigation,  as  a  whole,  is  of  great  importance  as  indi- 
cating a  distinct  stage  in  the  development  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  heat  and 
its  relations  to  other  forms  of  energy  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  devoted 
to  it  so  comparatively  large  a  share  of  space. 

These  ideas  seem  to  have  advanced  but  little  beyond  this  point  until  about  the 
year  1812.  In  that  year  J.  E.  Mayer  introduced  into  science  the  expression  "  mecha- 
nical equivalent  of  heat"  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xlii.  233  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  371),  and 
thereby — probably  as  mucli  as  by  the  calculation  of  the  numerical  value  of  this  equiva- 
lent, founded  upon  the  then  inaccurately  known  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  air 
— contributed  to  promote  the  general  adoption  of  the  view  that  heat  and  work  are 
mutually  convertible.  In  the  same  year.  Col  ding,  of  Copenhagen,  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Denmark  experiments  on  the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  evolution  of  heat  was  proportional  to  the  mechanical 
energy  expended,  and  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  between  which  tlie 
friction  took  place.  But  it  was  Joule  who  was  the  first  to  publish  experiments 
which  were  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  varied  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  attract  the 
general  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  definite  proof  that 
the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  or  of  heat  into  mechanical  energy, 
takes  place  in  every  ease  according  to  a  constant  numerical  ratio. 

.Joule's  first  experiments,  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  were  published  in  1843 
(Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxiii.  441).  In  this  investigation  he  showed  that  the  heat  evolved  by 
the  electric  current,  furnished  by  a  magneto-electric  machine,  is  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  energy  expended  ;  and  tliat  the  work  done  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine 
is  derived  from  tlie  work  of  chemical  affinity  in  the  battery,  work  which  would  ol  herwise 
be  evolved  in  the  form  of  heat.  From  these  facts  he  drew  the  conclusion,  "That  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  a  lb.  of  water  by  one  degree 
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of  Falirenlieit's  scale,  is  equal  to,  and  may  be  converted  into,  a  meehanical  force 
capable  of  raising  838  lb.  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  foot."  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1844  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxvi.  375,  379),  he  showed 
that  the  heat  absorbed  and  evolved  by  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of  air  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy  evolved  and  absorbed  in  those  operations, 
and  obtained  a  numerical  result  closely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  electro-magnetic 
experiments  just  referred  to.  In  1815  and  1847  {ibid,  xxvii.  205  ;  and  xxxi.  173)  he 
determined  the  heat  evolved  by  the  friction  of  water',  sperm-oil,  and  mercury,  and 
obtained  the  numbers  781"5,  782-1,  and  787'6,  by  experiments  on  these  liquids  respec- 
tively, as  representing  the  number  of  foot-pounds  which  is  equivalent  to  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  Fahrenheit. 

Still  more  elaborate  and  careful  experiments  were  made  by  Joule,  in  1849  (Phil. 
Trans.  1850,  p.  61;  Chem.  Soc.  Q.u.  J.  iii.  316),  upon  the  friction  of  water,  merciuy, 
and  cast-iron,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  adopted  in  those  last  mentioned.  The 
apparatus  employed  in  this  investigation,  for  the  experiments  upon  water,  consisted  of  a 
brass  paddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  vanes,  working  between  four 

sets  of  stationary  vanes.  This  revolving  appa- 
ratus, of  which  fig.  549  shows  a  vertical,  and 
fig.  650  a  horizontal  section,  was  firmly  fitted 
into  a  copper  vessel  (see  fig.  551)  containing 
water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were  two  necks,  one 
for  the  axis  to  revolve  in  without  touching,  the 
other  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer.  A 
similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron,  and  of 
smaller  size,  having  six  rotatory  and  eight  sets 
of  stationary  vanes,  was  used  for  the  experi- 
ments on  the  friction  of  mercury.  The  appa- 
ratus for  the  fi'iction  of  cast-iron  consisted  of  a 
vertical  axis,  carrying  a  bevelled  cast-iron  wheel, 
against  which  a  bevelled  wheel  was  pressed  by 
a  lever.  The  wheels  were  enclosed  in  a  cast- 
iron  vessel  filled  witli  mercury,  the  axis  passing 
through  the  lid.  In  each  apparatus  motion  was  given  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  leaden 
weights  w  {fig.  551)  suspended  by  strings  from  the  axes  of  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of 

Fig.  551. 


which  is  shown  atp,  their  axes  being  supported  on  friction-wheels  d  d,  and  the  pulleys 
were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a  wooden  roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a  pin,  could 
be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows :  The  temperature  of  the  frietional 
apparatus  having  been  ascertained  ;  and  the  weights  wound  up,  the  roUer  was  fixed  to 
the  axis,  and  the  precise  height  of  the  weights  ascertained ;  the  roller  was  then  set  at 
liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the  weights  touched  the  floor.  The  roUer  was 
then  detached,  the  weights  wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having 
been  repeated  twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperatm-e  of  the  apartment  was 
ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  each  experi- 
ment. Corrections  were  made  for  the  effects  of  radiation  and  conduction  ;  and,  in  the 
experiments  with  water,  for  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and 
the  paddle-wheel.    In  the  experiments  with  mercury  and  cast-iron,  the  heat-capacity 
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of  the  entire  apparatus  was  ascertained  by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  imme^ged.  In  all  the  experiments, 
corrections  were  also  made  for  the  velocity  with  which  the  weights  came  to  the  ground, 
and  for  the  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings.  The  thermometers  used  were  capable 
of  indicating  a  variation  of  temperature  as  small  as       of  a  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method;  the 
second  column  gives  the  results  as  they  were  obtained  in  air ;  in  the  third  column  the 
same  results  are  corrected  for  a  vacuum. 

■    Material  employed.  Equivalent  in  air.      Equivalent  in  vacuo.  Mean. 

Water       .       .       .       773-640  772-692  772-692 

Mercury    .       .       .      |773;762  772-814  j  ^^^.^33 

Cast-iron    .       .       .  V/^^ 

In  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  produced  a  considerable 
vibration  of  the  frame- work  of  the  appiaratus,  and  a  loud  sound ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  force  expended  in  producing  these 
effects.  The  number  772-692,  obtained  by  the  friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
trustworthy  ;  but  even  this  may  bo  a  little  too  high ;  because  even  in  the  friction  of 
fluids  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound.  The  conclusions  deduced 
from  these  experiments  are  : 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  j^rodiucd  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  is  always  proportional  to  the  force  expended. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  Ih.  of  water 
{weighed  in  vacuo,  arid  between  65°  and  60°)  by  1°  F.,  requires  for  its  evolution  the 
expenditure  of  a  mechaniccd  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  172  lbs.  through  the  space 
of  1  foot. 

Or,  the  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  by  1°  C.,  is 
equivalent  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  423-55  grammes  through  the  space  of 
1  metre.    This  is  consequently  the  equimlent  of  "  a  unit  fjf  heat." 

Since,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  has  been  prominently  called  to  the  mutual  equivalence  of  heat  and  work, 
several  investigations  have  been  made,  either  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  numerical  ratio  expressing  that  equivalence,  or  involving  detw-minations  from 
which  that  ratio  can  be  calculated.  In  the  following  table,  taken  from  Verdet's 
Expose  de  la  Theorie  Mecaniquc  de  la  Chedeur  (Paris,  1863),  the  most  trustworthy 
determinations  of  the  mech;inical  equivalent  of  heat  are  pu.t  together.  The  numljers 
here  given  represent  the  number  of  kilogramme-inetres  which  is  equivalent  to  1  kilo- 
gramme-degree centigrade,  or  the  number  of  gramme-metres  which  is  equivalent  to 
1  gramme-degree. 


Table  of  detcrmincdions  of  the  Mechaniccd  Equimlent  of  Heed. 


Nature  of  the  phenomenon  whence 
the  detenu uiation  is  drawn. 

Philnsophers  who  have     -r,,  ■,       .         .  , 
indicated  the  theoreti-     P''  losophers  who  have 
cai  principle  of  tlie    1  supplied  tl,e  experimental 
determination. 

Mechani- 
cal equi- 
valent. 

General  properties  of  air  . 

Friction  ..... 

Work  done  by' the  steam-engine 

Heat  evolved  by  induced  ciu--  \ 
rents    ....  J 
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Dynahicax  Theoey  of  Heat. 

For  very  long,  two  rival'  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the  nature  of  heat :  ,.on 
the  one  hand,  heat  has  been  viewed  as  ha-^ing  a  material  existence,  though  diifering 
from  ordinary  matter  in  being  without  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  state  or  condition  of  ordinary  matter,  and  generally  as  a  con- 
dition of  motion.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centiuy,  until  the  modem  researches 
upon  the  mechanical  equivalent,  the  former  view  had  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
adherents.  Its  popularity  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  Black  and 
Lavoisier.  By  the  former  of  these  philosophers,  the  various  capacities  for  heat,  or 
specific  heats,  of  diiFerent  bodies,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
various  proportions  of  the  same  acid  required  to  neiitralise  equal  quantities  of  different 
bases  ;  while  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  were  explained  by  him  as  represent- 
ing so  many  distinct  proportions  in  which  heat  was  capable  of  combining  -with,  ordinary 
matter.  Very  similar  views  were  advocated  by  Lavoisier:  he  regarded  all  gases  as 
compounds  of  a  base  characteristic  of  each,  with  caloric,  and  supposed  that  when,  as 
the  result  of  chemical  action,  they  assumed  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  this  caloric  was  set 
free  and  appeared  as  sensible  heat.  Caloric  was  thus  the  physical  representative  of 
phlogiston,  in  the  same  way  as  oxygen  was  its  chemical  representative :  the  physical 
]:)ortion  of  the  phenomena  previously  attributed  to  dephlogistication,  being  regarded  by 
Lavoisier  as  caused  by  the  liberation  of  caloric,  just  as  the  chemical  portion  was 
explained  by  him  as  combination  with  oxygen.  Thus  he  uniformly  speaks  ( Traite  cle- 
mentaii-e  de  Chimie)  of  the  "decomposition  "  of  oxygen-gas  by  combustible  substances, 
into  oxygen  (which  combines  with  the  combustible)  and  caloric  (which  is  set  free). 
It  is  true  that  Lavoisier  guards  himself  against  definitely  expressing  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  caloric  as  a  substance,  but  he  enumerates  it  in  his  list  of  elements,  and 
seeks  to  explain  all  ealorimetric  phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  the  combination  or 
separation  of  elementary  bodies.  Hence,  whether  regarded  by  him  as  necessarily 
material  or  not,  it  became,  for  his  followers,  "  an  imponderable  element." 

It  will  be  seen  that  heat  was  compared  to  a  material  substance,  by  both  Black  and 
Lavoisier,  in  order  to  explain  its  then  known  quantitative  relations  ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  conception  introduced  by  them  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  grasped  than  any  which  the  advocates  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  heat 
had  to  offer  in  its  place.  It  was  much  easier  to  conceive  of  definite  qiiantities  of  an 
exceedingly  subtile  substance  or  fluid,  than  of  definite  quantities  of  motion  which  was 
itself  undefined  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  material  view, 
that  heat  should  be  considered  as  indestructible  and  as  incapable  of  being  produced, 
and  therefore  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  universe  should  be  regarded  as  at 
all  times  the  same. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  upholders  of  the  substantial  existence  of  heat  had 
to  meet,  was  its  production  by  mechanical  means,  a  phenomenon  of  which,,  as  we  have 
seen,  several  instances  were  distinctly  recognised.  Here  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  the 
actual  generation  of  heat,  and  to  explain  the  effects  as  depending  merely  on  its  altered 
distribution.  Nevertheless,  the  evolution  of  lieat  by  friction  and  percussion  was  gene- 
rally considered,  by  the  advocates  of  the  material  view,  as  in  some  way  resulting  from 
a  diminution  in  the  capacities  for  heat  of  the  bodies  operated  upon  ;  and  this  explana- 
tion derived  considerable  sup)port  from  the  remark,  made  by  Black,  that  apiece  of  soft 
iron,  which  has  been  once  made  red  hot  by  hammering  (see  p.  119),  cannot  be  so 
heated  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  in  a  fire  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Ill  this  case,  certainly,  it  seemed  as  though  the  hammering  forced  out  heat  from  the 
mass  of  iron,  like  water  from  a  sponge,  and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  taken  up  when  the 
iron  was  put  in  the  fire.  But,  as  has  been  shown  already,  this  explanation  did  not 
satisfy  Rumford,  who,  in  the  investigation  described  above,  made  direct  experiments 
upon  the  specific  heat  of  the  chips  of  metal  detached  by  the  fi'iction,  and  foimd  it  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  brass  under  ordinary  circumstances.  An  experiment  which 
j)roved,  if  possible,  still  more  decisively,  that  the  heat  generated  by  friction  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  a  diminution  in  the  specific  heats  of  the  substances,  was  made  by  Davy, 
in  1799,  the  j'ear  following  the  publication  of  Eumford's  researches.  Davy 
arranged  two  pieces  of  ice,  so  that  thej'  could  be  caused  to  rub  against  each  other  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  but  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  heat  to  be 
iniparted  to  them  by  conduction,  and  found  that  by  friction  they  were  rapidly  con- 
verted into  water,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  liquid  whose  specific  heat  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  ice.  From  this  experiment  Davy  drew  the  same  conclusion  that  Eumford  had 
drawn  from  his  own  results,  and  expressed  himself  in  very  similar  temis : — "  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  then  is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  commu- 
nication are  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion."  (Elements 
of  Chemical  Pkilosofhy,  London,  1812,  pp.  9-1,  95.)    Similar  views  were  very  forcibly 
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'advocatpd  by  Dr.  Tliomas  Young  in  his  Lccfi'rcs  on  Natural  Philosophij  ;  but,  liy 
.  the  majoi'ity  of  scientific  men,  facts  such  as  we  have  been  referring  to,  though  recog- 
nised as  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  the  material  theory  of  heat,  were  not  allowed  to  cause 
its  rejection.  The  ease  and  apparent  precision  with  which  the  quantitative  phenomena 
of  latent  and  specific  heat  could  be  explained,  or  at  least  expressed,  upon  this  theory, 
still  caused  it  to  be  generally  preferred  to  one  which  gave  a  less  definite  and,  as  it 
seemed,  more  hypothetical  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  The  mechanical,  or 
dynamical  tlieory,  which  regarded  heat  as  consisting  in  a  state  of  molecular  motion, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  established  until  it  also  was  made  quantitative, — 
until  it  was  shown  that  exact  numerical  laws  regulated  the  production  of  heat  by  work 
or  of  work  by  heat,  ecjually  with  its  i^roduction  during  solidification,  or  disappearance 
dnring  fusion.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  effectually  accomplished  by  Joule,  and 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  and  of  others  conducted  in  the  same  spirit, 
philosoj^hers  have  now  been  compelled  to  extend  their  ideas  of  quantity  from  matter  to 
energy,  and  thus  ha.s  arisen  the  new  science  of  Energetics,  or  the  quantitative  study 
of  the  transformations  of  energy  (as  chemistry  is  the  quantitative  study  of  the  trans- 
formation of  matter),  comprehending  and  uniting  all  the  different  branches  of  pliysical 
science. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  develop- 
ment which  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  has  now  reached ;  but,  in  order  to  illustrate 
tlie  g(meral  nature  of  the  theory,  and  to  show  in  what  sort  of  way  the  conception  that 
'■heat  is  motion"  has  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  such  phenomena  as  have 
formed  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  give  here  an  outline  of  the  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  gases  which  this  theory  affords,  first  put  forward,  in  its  present  form,  by  Joule 
(sec  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  381)  and  subsequently  developed  by  Kro  nig  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xeix.  315)  and  Clausius  {ihid.  353),  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  relations  existing 
between  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  the  last-named 
philosopher.  The  account  which  follows,  of  these  applications  of  the  dynamical  thi.-ory, 
is  taken  from  Watt  s's  Supplement  to  Graham's  Elcmmts  of  Chemistry.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  explanations  of  phenomena  which  this  tlieory  affords,  are  at  least  equally 
definite  with  those  which  can  be  given  \ipon  the  view  of  the  material  nature  of 
heat. 

First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  thi^  particles  of  all  bodies  are  in  constant  motion,  and 
that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  motion  varying  according 
to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules — each  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms — are  supposed 
to  be  constantly  mo\nng  forward  in  straiglit  lines,  and  witii  a  constant  velocity,  till  tliey 
impinge  against  each  other  or  against  an  impenetrable  wall.  This  constant  impact  of 
the  molecules  piroduces  the  expansive  tendency  or  elasticity,  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  gaseous  state.  The  rectilinear  movement  is  not,  however,  the  only 
one  with  which  the  particles  are  affected.  For  the  impact  of  two  molecules,  unless  it 
takes  place  exactly  in  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity,  must  give  rise  to  a 
rotatory  motion;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the  molecules  are  com- 
posed may  be  supposed  to  vibrate  within  certain  limits,  being,  in  fact,  thrown  into 
vibration  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  This  vibratory  motion  is  called,  by  Clausius, 
the  motion  of  the  constitumt  atoms  (Bcwegiingcn  dcr  Bestandthcile).  The  total  quantity 
of  heat  in  the  gas  is  made  up  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  together  with 
the  vibratory  and  other  motions  of  the  constituent  atoms;  but  the  progi'essive  motion 
alone,  which  is  the  cause  of  tlie  expansive  tendency,  determines  thQtcw-pcrature.  Now, 
the  outward  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelope  arises,  accord- 
ing to  om'  hypothesis,  from  the  impact  of  a  great  number  of  gaseous  molecules  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Bat  at  any  given  temperature,  that  is,  with  any  given  velocity, 
the  mmiber  of  such  impacts  taking  place  in  a  given  time,  must  vary  inverselj'  as  the 
volume  of  the  given  cjuantity  of  gas;  hence  the  pressure  I'ariis  inverse!//  as  the  volume 
or  directly  as  the  density,  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  impact  of 
the  molecides  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  tlie  molecules  multiplied 
into  the  squares  of  thiMr  velocities,  in  other  words,  to  the  so-calh'd  vis  viva  or  living 
force  of  the  progressive  motion. 

If,  for  example,  the  velocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  will  strike  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  a  two-fold  force,  and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will  also  be 
doubled  ;  hence  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  of  its  bulk  at  zero  for  each  degree  centigrade. 
Hence  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  increases  proportionally  to  the  temperature  reckoned 
from  — 273°  C.  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  absolute  temperatm-e.  Consequently,  the  absolute 
temperature  is  proportioned  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion. 
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Suppose  a  vessel  of  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped,  the  lengths  of  whose 
sides  are  x,  y,  z,  to  contain  n  gas-molecules,  each  having  the  mass  m.    Suppose,  also, 

the  space  enclosed  by  this  vessel  to  be  divided  into      equal  cubes  ;   and  at  a  given 

instant  let  there  be  in  each  of  these  cubes  six  gas-molecules,  moving  severally  in  the 
directions  +x,  —x,  +  y,  —y,  +z,  —z,  and  with  the  common  velocity  c.  Let  it  also 
be  supposed  that  the  molecules  exert  no  mutual  action  upon  each  other,  but  pass  with- 
oiit  hindrance  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  pressure, 
which  the  gas  exerts  against  one  of  the  sides,  yz,  of  the  vessel.  The  pressure  arising 
from  tlie  impact  of  a  single  gas-molecule  is  '^nica,  if  a  denote  the  number  of  impacts 
which  take  place  in  a  unit  of  time.  Now,  a  molecule  moving  at  right  angles  to  yz,  or 
parallel  to  x,  strikes  against  yz  every  time  that  it  passes  over  the  space  Ix ;  therefore 
c 

""-Tx 

To  find  the  total  pressm-e  P  upon  yz,  the  quantity,  wca,  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  molecules  which  were  parallel  to  x,  which  number,  since  two  atoms  out  of 

everj' six  are  parallel  to  .r,  is  ^.   HenceP  -   m.c.  ^  •  ^.  And  the  pressure  f  upon  a  unit 

of  surface  of  the  side  yz,  is  ^  =  «j .  c .     •  5  •  —  ;  or  if  we  put  xyz  =  v,  and  leave  out  the 

Zx   o  yz 

constant  factor : 

This  expression  shows  tliat  the  pressure  exerted  upon  a  unit  of  surface  is  the  same  for 
each  side  of  the  vessel ;  also,  that  the  pressure  is  inversely  in  piroportion  to  the  volume 
of  the  gas,  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

The  product,  vie'',  or  the  vis  viva  of  an  atom,  is  the  expression  of  the  temperature 
reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero,  or  — 273°  C. 

If,  in  the  preceding  value  of  ^,  we  put  mc"-  =  t,  we  have 

nr 

P  - 

V 

that  is  to  say,  when  the  volume  is  constant,  the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  absolute 
temperatvire.  (Kronig.) 

If,  for  two  different  gases,  we  suppose  p,  r  and  v,  equal,  it  follows  from  this  expres- 
sion, that  n  also  must  be  the  same  for  both.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  same  temperatiu-e 
and  pressure,  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules. 
Hence  also,  the  mass,  m,  of  a  molecule  is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity,  s,  of  the 
gas  :  or,  the  molecular  weights  of  different  substances  are  proportional  to  their  vapom-- 
densities  (taken  at  temperatures  at  which  the  vapours  have  the  properties  of  true 
gases). 

Clausius,  taking  into  consideration  the  vis  viva  of  the  vibratory  and  rotatory 

movements  as  well  of  the  progressive  movements,  arrives  at  the  expression,  p  =  — — , 

3  0 

or  pv  =         ,  which  differs  from  that  of  Kronig  only  by  a  constant  factor. 

From  this  equation,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  mean  value  of  the  absolute  progressive 
velocity  of  the  molecules  of  any  gas  for  any  given  temperatm-e.  It  gives,  in  fact, 
directly, 

c-  =  ^. 

It  m 

or,  putting  q  for  the  weight  of  the  gas,  and  ff  for  the  force  of  gravity,— 

„  3ffpv 
c~  —  , 

an  expression  which  contains  only  numerically  determinalile  quantities.  Denoting  by 
p  the  density  of  the  gas  compared  with  that  of  air  at  0°,  introducing  into  the  formula 
the  known  values  of  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  air  and  of  the  force  of  gravity,  taking  p 
equal  to  the  normal  atmospheric  pressm-e,  and  denoting  the  absolute  temperature  by  t, 
the  value  of  c,  expressed  in  metres,  becomes 

85  /— 
V  273p' 
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which  gives  For  Oxygen       c  —    4G1  metres  per  second 

,,  Nitrogen  <;  =  492  „  ,, 
„  Hydrogen    c  =  1844      ,,  ,, 

Hence,  the  Telocity  of  translation  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  square- 
root  of  its  density,  which  gives  Graham's  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  the 
law  of  their  velocity  of  entrance  into  a  vacuum. 

Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on  the  maimer 
in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas  the  different  motions 
must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and,  therefore,  the  vis  viva  of  the  pro- 
gressive motion  must  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  entire  vis  viva  of  the  gas ;  hence  also 
the  absolute  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  vis  viva  arising  from  all  tlie 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  wliich  must  be  added  to  a  gas  of 
constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount,  is  constant  and 
independent  of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  referred  to 
a  given  volume  is  constant,  a  result  which  agrees  with  the  experiments  of  Regnault, 
mentioned  at  p.  34.  This  result  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  as  follows  :  The  total 
vis  viva  of  the  gas  is  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  temperature,  in  a  constant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  different  for  different 
gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  constitution  ;  in  other  words, 
as  its  molecules  are  made  up  of  a  greater  numl^er  of  atoms.  The  specific  heat  referred 
to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to  differ  from  the  true  specific  heat  only  by  a  constant 
quantity  (see  p.  42), 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  of  gases, 
presuppose,  however,  contain  conditions  of  molecvdar  constitution,  which  are, 
perhaps,  never  rigidly  fulfilled ;  and  accordingly,  the  experiments  of  Magnus  and 
Regnault  (p.  48)  show  that  gases  do  exhibit  slight  deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and 
Boyle's  laws.  What  the  conditions  are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would 
require,  will  be  better  understood  by  considering  the  differences  of  molecular  constitu- 
tion which  must  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  movement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  states.  In  the 
solid  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  tlie  molecules  oscillate  about  certain  positions  of 
equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are  acted  upon  l)y  external  forces. 
Tliis  vibratory  motion  may,  however,  be  of  a  very  complicated  character.  The  con- 
stituent atoms  of  a  molecide  may  vibrate  separately ;  the  entire  molecules  may  also 
vibrate  as  such  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be  eitlier  recti- 
linear or  rotatory.  Moreover,  when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body,  as  in  slioclis, 
the  molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  the  liquid  state,  the  molecules  have  no  determinate  positions  of  ecpulibrium. 
They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  may  also  move  for- 
ward into  other  positions.  But  the  repiilsive  action  arising  from  the  motion  is  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attraction  of  tlie  molecules  and  separate  tliem 
completely  from  each  other.  A  molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neigh- 
bours, as  in  the  solid  state;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously,  but  only  under  the 
influence  of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with  which  it  then  comes  into 
the  same  relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the  liquid  state,  a 
vibratory,  rotatory  and  progressive  movement  of  the  molecules,  but  so  regulated,  tJiat 
they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain  within  a  certain  volume  T;\dtliout 
exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  c/aseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward  in  straight  lines  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  molecules  meet,  they  fly  apart  from  each 
other,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.  The 
perfection  of  the  gaseous  state,  however,  implies  :  1.  That  the  space  actually  occupied 
iDy  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of 
the  gas. — 2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either  against 
another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  interval  between  any  two  impacts. — 3.  That  the  infiuence  of  the  molecuhir 
forces  be  infinitely  small.  When  these  conditions  are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from 
Gay-Lussae  and  Boyle's  laws.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  known  gases  ;  to  a 
very  slight  extent  with  those  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  into  the  liquid  state  ; 
but  to  a  greater  extent  with  vapours  and  condensable  gases,  especially  near  the  points 
of  condensation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves  those  with  which  it  is  associated,  ultimately 
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takes  up  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  other  molecules.  This,  however,  does  not 
preclude  the  existence  of  considerable  irregularities  in  the  actual  movements.  Now, 
at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  may  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combination 
of  the  rectilinear,  rotatory  and  vibratory  movements,  may  be  projected  from  the 
neighbouring  molecules  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  completely  out  of  their  sphere  of 
action,  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive  force  which 
they  exert  upon  it.  The  molecule  wiU  then  be  driven  forward  into  the  space  above 
the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space,  if  originally  empty,  will,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  just  described,  become  more  and  more  filled  with  these  projected 
molecules,  which  will  comport  themselves  within  it  exactly  lilie  the  molecules  of  a  gas, 
impinging  and  exerting  jjressiu-e  upon  the  sides  of  the  envelope.  One  of  these  sides,  how- 
evei",  is  formed  by  the  surfiiceof  the  liquiil,  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface, 
it  will,  in  general,  not  be  driven  back,  but  retained  by  the  attractive  forces  of  the  other 
molecules.  A  state  of  equilibrium,  not  static,  but  dynamic,  will  therefore  be  attained 
when  the  number  of  molecules  projected  in  a  given  time  into  the  space  above,  is  equal 
to  the  number  which  in  the  same  time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  by  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  This  is  the  process  of  vaporisation.  The  density  of  the  vapoiu-  required 
to  ensure  the  compensation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  par- 
ticles are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this  again  upon  the  rapidity  of 
their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  temperature.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapour  must  increase  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  molecides  of  this  gas 
will  impinge  upon  the  siu-faee  of  the  liquid,  and  thereby  exert  pressure  upon  it;  but  as 
these  gas-molecules  occupy  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  space  above  the 
liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be  projected  into  that  space  almost  as  it  it  were 
empty.  In  the  middle  of  the  Hquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the  gas  acts  in 
a  different  manner.  There  also  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  may  be  separated 
with  such  force  as  to  produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid.  But  this 
space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which  afford  no  passage  to  the  disturbed 
molecules ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  increase  to  a  permanent  vapour-bubble,  the 
number  of  molecules  projected  fi'om  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  must  be  such  as  to 
produce  a  pressure  outwards,  equal  to  the  external  pressure  tending  to  compress  the 
vapour-bubble.  The  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as  the 
external  pressure  is  greater. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporisation,  it  is  possible  that  vapour  may 
rise  from  a  solid  as  well  as  £i-om  a  liquid  ;  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
vapoiu-  must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  temperatures.  The  force  which  holds 
together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  combination 
of  molecular  movements,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit. 

The  froductioii  and  consumption  of  heat  which  accompany  changes  in  the  state  of 
aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explained,  according  to  the  preceding 
principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  acting  forces.  This  work  is 
partly  external  to  the  body,  partly  internal.    To  consider  first  the  internal  work  : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change  may  take 
place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  molecular  forces 
existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the  molecules,  during  the  passage  from 
one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain  velocity  imparted  to  them,  which  is  immediately 
converted  into  heat ;  in  the  latter  case,  tlie  velocity  of  their  movement,  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  diminished.  In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their  mutual 
attractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in  opposition  to  the  molecular 
forces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be  overcome.  In  evaporation,  a  certain  number 
of  the  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  the  remainder,  which  again  implies  the 
overcoming  of  opposing  forces.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  lost. 
But  when  once  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained,  the  molecular  forces  are  completely 
overcome,  and  any  further  expansion  may  take  place  without  internal  work,  and,  there- 
fore, without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  no  external  resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat.  When  the 
pressure  of  a  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms,  is  exerted  against  a  movable 
obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  lose  just  so  much  of  their  moving  power  as 
they  have  imparted  to  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and 
the  temperature  lowered.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion 
of  a  ]3istou,  its  molecules  are  driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which 
they  impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  raised. 
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When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour,  tlie  molecules  liave  to  overcome  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  or  other  external  resistance,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  together  with 
the  ii  ternal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quantity  of  heat  disappears,  or  is  rendered 
latent,  the  quantity  thus  consumed  being  to  a  considerable  extent  affected  by  the 
external  pressure.  The  liquefaction  of  a  solid  not  being  attended  with  much  increase 
of  volume,  involves  but  little  exLernal  work ;  nevertheless  the  atmospheric  pressure 
does  influence,  to  a  slight  amount,  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  melting 
point. 

We  must  here  mention,  in  conclusion,  a  very  remarkable  consequence  of  the  relation 
of  mutual  convertibility  which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  exists  between  heat 
and  other  forms  of  energy.  "  Professor  William  Thomson  has  p)ointed  out  the  fact, 
that  there  exists  (at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  known  world)  a  predominating 
tendency  to  the  conversion  of  all  the  other  forms  of  physical  energy  into  heat,  and  to 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  all  heat  throughout  all  matter.  The  form  in  which  we  gene- 
rally find  energy  originally  collected,  is  that  of  a  store  of  chemical  power,  consisting  of 
uncombined  elements.  The  combination  of  these  elements  produces  energy  in  the  form 
known  by  tlie  name  of  electric  currents,  part  only  of  which  can  be  employed  in  analysing 
compounds,  and  thus  reconverted  into  a  store  of  cliemieal  power;  the  remainder  is 
necessarily  converted  into  heat:  a  part  only  of  this  heat  can  be  employed  in  analysing 
compounds,  or  in  reproducing  electric  currents.  If  the  remainder  of  the  heat  be 
employed  in  exjsanding  an  elastic  substance,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  visible 
motion,  or  into  a  store  of  visible  mechanical  power  (by  raising  weights,  for  example), 
provided  the  elastic  substance  is  enabled  to  expand  until  its  temperature  falls  to  tlie 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  absolute  privation  of  heat ;  but  unless  this  condition  Ijo 
fulfilled,  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  heat,  depending  upon  the  range  of  temperature 
through  which  the  elastic  body  works,  can  be  converted,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  state 
of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  all  visible  motion  is  of  necessity  ultimately  converted 
entirely  into  heat  by  the  agency  of  friction.  There  is,  then,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  k]iown  world,  a  tendency  towards  the  conversion  of  all  physical  energy  into  the 
sole  form  of  heat. 

Heat,  moreover,  tends  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly  l)y  conduction  and  radiation,  until 
all  matter  shall  have  acquired  the  same  temperature. 

"There  is,  consequently.  Professor  Thomson  concludes,  so  far  as  we  understand  tlio 
present  condition  of  the  universe,  a  tendency  towards  a  state  in  whieli  all  physical 
energy  will  be  in  the  state  of  heat,  and  that  heat  so  diffused  that  all  matter  will  be  at 
the  same  temperature ;  so  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  physical  phenomena. 

"  Vast  as  this  speculation  may  seem,  it  appears  to  be  soundly  based  on  experimental 
data,  and  to  represent  truly  the  present  condition  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know  it." 
(Rankine,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  iv.  359.) 

For  Radiation  and  Conduction  of  Heat,  see  Radiation. 

Appendix. 

The  following  table  gives  the  temperatures  measured  by  the  air-thermometer,  at 
which,  according  to  Eegnault's  experiments  (Mem.  Acad.  Sciences,  xxvi.  658),  the  va- 
pours of  the  liquids  enumerated  in  it  exeit  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  760  millimetres 
of  mercury : — 


Substance. 

Temperature 

Substance. 

Tcmperaturt'. 

Nitrous  oxide 

-  87-90° 

Chloride  of  silicon 

56-81° 

Carbonic  anhydi'ide  . 

-  78-2 

Cliloroform 

60-16 

Sidphydi-ic  acid  . 

-  61-8 

Metliylic  alcohol 
Trichloride  of  phosphorus  . 

66-78 

Ammonia  .... 

-  38-5 

73-80 

Chlorine  .... 

-  33-6 

Perchloride  of  carbon  (CCP) 

70-50 

Chloride  of  methyl 

-  23-73 

Alcohol  .... 

78-26 

Oxide  of  methyl . 

-  23-65 

Benzene  .... 

80-36 

Sulphurous  anhydride 

-  10-08 

Bromide  of  ethylene  . 

131-60 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

+  12-50 

Oil  of  turpentine 

159-15 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  . 

12-66 

Oxalate  of  methyl 

164-20 

Chloride  of  borou 

18-23 

Oil  of  lemons 

174-80 

Ether  .... 

34-97 

Mercury  .... 

357-25 

Bromide  of  ethyl 

38-37 

Sulphur  .... 

448-00 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

46-20 

The  next  table,  also  from  Regnault's  experiments  {Op.  cit.  pp.  327-332),  gives  the 
specific  heats  of  various  substances  in  different  states  of  aggregation.  Where,  in  the 
column  indicating  the  temperatm-e,  some  particular  degree  is  given,  the  number  repre- 
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senting  the  specific  heat  is  the  elementary  specific  heat  at  that  degree  of  temperature, — 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  reqixired  to  cause  a  very  small  alteration  of  temperatiu?e  in 
one  gramme  of  the  substance,  compared  with  the  quantity  required  to  cause  a  like 
infinitesimal  alteration  of  temperature  in  1  gramme  of  water.  When  an  interval  of  tem- 
peratiu-e  is  given,  the  specific  heat  is  the  mean  specific  heat  within  that  interval : — 


Substance. 


Solid. 


Temperature. 


Water  . 
Bromine 
Alcohol 


Ether 


-  78°  to  0° 
-20    to  0 

-  77-8  to  -  25 


Specific 
Heat. 


0-474 

0-504 
0-0833 


Sulphide  of  carbon 


Methylic  alcohol 
Acetone 


Sulphydrate  of  ethyl 
Chloride  of  ethyl 
Bromide  of  ethyl 
Cyanide  of  ethyl 


Acetate  of  ethyl , 


Chloroform 


Chloride  of  ethylene 


Benzene 

Oil  of  tiirpentine 


Chloride  of  silicon 
Trichloride  of  phosphorus 
Chloride  of  arsenic 
Stannic  chloride  . 
Tetrachloride  of  titanium 


Liquid. 


Temperature, 


10° 
10  to  100 
-  7-3  to  10 
+  13  to  58 

-  20 

0 

+  20 
40 
60 
SO 

-  30 

0 

+  30 
35 

-  30 

0 

+  30 
45 

0  to  20 
-30 
0 

+  30 
60 
20  to  70 
-  27-6  to  +  4-5 
0  to  20 

-  30 

0 

+  30 
60 
90 

-  30 

0 

+  30 
60 

-  30 

0 

+  30 
60 

-  30 

0 

+  30 
60 
20  to  71 
0 
40 
80 
120 
160 
0  to  20 
12  to  98 
14  to  98 
14  to  98 
12  to  98 


Specific 
Heat. 


1-0 
1-0 

0-1060 
•1129 
•5053 
•5475 
•5951 
•6479 
•7060 
•7694 
•5113 
•5290 
■5467 
•5497 
•2303 
•2352 
•2401 
•2426 
•6700 
•4824 
•5064 
•5302 
•5540 
•4785 
■4276 
•2160 
•4325 
•5086 
•5847 
•6608 
■7369 
•4960 
•5274 
•5588 
•5902 
■2293 
•2324 
■2354 
■2384 
•2790 
•2922 
■3054 
•3186 
■4360 
•4106 
•4538 
•4842 
•5019 
•5068 
•1900 
•2092 
•1760 
•1475 
•1880 


Gaseous. 


Temperature. 


128°  to  220° 

83  to  228 
105  to  220 


70  to  220 


73  to  192 


101  to  223 
129  to  233 


120  to  223 
19  to  172 
77^7  to  196^5 
114  to  221 


115  to  219 


117  to  228 


111  to  221 


116  to  218 
179  to  249 


90  to  234 
12  to  246 
159  to  268 
149  to  273 
162  to  272 
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HESAW  SPAR.  Banjtcs.  Natim  Sulphate  of  Barium.  Ba-SO'.— This  mineral 
occurs  iu  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  b  ■  Cj  0-G2t)6  :  1  : 
0'7618  ;  coP  :  coP  in  the  maerodiagonal  principal  section  -  63°  38' ;  c»oP2  :  ooP2  in 
the  same  =  102^  18';  Poo  :  Poo  in  the  basal  section  =  74°  36';  Poo  :  Pco  in  the 
same  =  100°  -IU'.    FiffS.  552-556  represent  frequently  occm^ring  combinations. 


Fiff.  552.  Fiff.  553.  Fi(/.  554. 


The  crystals  are  sometimes  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  one  of  tho 
axes  (fffs.  553,  554),  and  sometimes  reduced  to  the  tabular  form  by  sliortening  in 
one  direction  (see  Ckystallogkaphy,  ii.  149).  Cleavage  yery  distinct,  parallel  to 
cotco .  The  mineral  occui's  also  massive,  with  fibrous  or  laminar  structure;  also 
granular.  Hardness  2'5  to  3'5.  Specific  gravity  4'3  to  4'72.  Coloiu:  white,  or  in- 
clining to  grey,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  or  brown.  Streak  white.  Lustre  splendent, 
between  resinous  and  pearly.  Transparent,  exhibiting  various  degrees  of  translucency 
down  to  perfect  opacity.  It  is  sometimes  fcetid  when  rubbed  ;  an  impure  variety  called 
hepatite  exhibits  this  property  in  a  peculiar  degree.  It  decrepitates  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  fuses  with  dilBculty  at  the  edges  only.  In  the  inner  flame  it  is  reduced  to 
sulphide  of  barium,  and  then  gives  olF  sulphydrie  acid  when  treated  with  an  acid. 

Pure  heavy  spar  contains  34'33  per  cent.  SO' and  65'67  Ba-0 ;  but  the  mineral  generally 
also  contains  small  quantities  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium. Sulphate  of  strontium  is  also  a  common  ingredient.  The  variety  called  calstron- 
barytc  contains  1  at.  lime  and  1  at.  strontium  to  9  at.  barium. 

It  is  a  very  abundant  mineral,  generally  occurring  in  metalliferous  veins,  as  in  the 
lead-mines  of  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  It  occurs  also  in  secondary 
limestones,  sometimes  in  distinct  veins,  and  often  in  crystals  associated  with  ccelestin 
and  calcspar.  In  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  is  found  an  opaque,  massive  variety 
called  caiv/i,  having  an  earthy  appearance  and  dii-ty  white  colour.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  it  is  found  chiefly  at  Felsobanya  and  Kremnitz,  at  Freiberg,  Marieuberg, 
Clausthal,  and  Przibram,  and  at  Roya  and  Roure  in  Auvergne.  Rounded  masses, 
composed  of  divergent  columnar  particles,  occur  at  Mount  Paterno,  near  Bologna, 
hence  called  Bolognese  stone.  At  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  a  variety  occurs  composed  of 
indistinct  prismatic  ci'ystals,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  called  Stangcnspath  by  Werner. 
(For  the  American  localities,  see  Dana,  ii.  367.) 

Heavy  spar  occurs  altered  to  calcspar,  spathic  iron,  cerusite,  quartz,  limonite,  red 
iron-ore,  pyrites,  psilomelane,  gtithite. 

The  white  varieties  of  heavy  spar  are  ground  and  used  as  a  white  paint,  somctiines 
alone,  but  more  generally  mixed  with  white  lead,  the  heavy  spar  alone  not  possessing 
sufficient  opacity  to  form  a  good  pigment. 
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HEBETIN  —  HELIANTHUS. 


BEBETIir.    Anhydroiis  silicate  of  zinc.    (See  Willbmite.) 

HSSEIMBERGZTE:.  A  black  variety  of  augite,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
iron,  little  or  no  magnesia,  and  no  alumina.  Specific  gravity  3'5.  Found  chiefly  at 
Tunaberg,  in  Sweden. 

BSSERA.  HEZiXX.  Ivy. — The  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance resembling  emulsin,  also  fat,  two  peculiar  acids,  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of 
pectin,  and  inorganic  salts.  From  the  fresh  seeds,  ether  extracts  a  green  oil, 
containing  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat.  The  former  is  somewhat  difficult  to  saponify, 
and  yields  by  saponification  a  fatty  acid,  which,  after  repeated  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  melts  at  a  temperature  not  above  30°,  and  forms  a  silver  salt  containing 
from  27'4  to  27'6  silver  (Posselt).  The  acids  contained  in  ivy-seeds  are  described  in 
the  next  article. 

HEDEBIC  ilCZB.  An  acid  contained,  according  to  Posselt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixix.  62)  in  the  seeds  of  iyy  {Iledera  helix).  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  seeds 
with  ether  to  remove  fatty  matters,  and  boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid,  and  dejjosits  it,  after  concentration,  in  needles  or  delicate  scales, 
colourless,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  The  acid  is  inodorous,  but  possesses  in 
a  high  degree  the  acrid  taste  of  iify-seeds.  It  gives  by  analysis,  66-5  per  cent.  C,  and 
9'5  H  ;  its  rational  formula  is  unknown.  It  gives  off  5'42  percent,  water  at  100°, 
and  chars  without  melting  at  a  higher  temperatm-e.  In  contact  with  strong  sulialiuric 
acid  it  assumes  a  fuie  purple  colour. 

Hederic  acid  decomposes  carbonates,  and  forms  gelatinous  salts,  most  of  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Even  the  potassium-  and  ammonium-saiis 
dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water,  and  are  deposited  as  gelatinous  precipitates  when  the 
solutions  are  left  at  rest.  The  silver-saiX  is  deposited  from  boiling  alcohol  in  white 
crystals. 

Ivy-seeds  likewise  contain  another  acid,  the  presence  of  which  greatly  impedes  the 
purification  of  hederic  acid.  This  acid  is  uncrystallisable ;  soluble  in  water,  alcoliol 
and  ether  ;  forms  soluble  yeUow  salts  ;  precipitates  lead-salts,  reduces  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  colours  ferric  salts  green.    It  appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  tannic  acids. 

HESEBH^B.  An  alkaloid  said  to  exist  in  ivy-seeds.  (Vandamme  and 
Chevallier,  J.  Chim.  med.  [2]  vi.  581.) 

HEDlTPSJAIffB.  A  variety  of  green  lead-ore  in  which  the  lead  is  partly  replaced 
by  calcium.    Found  at  LSngsbanshytta,  in  Sweden  ;  also  called  Mimetene  {q.  v.) 

HBIsEMEKrE.  An  oily  hydrocarbon  produced  by  distilling  helenin  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride.  After  rectification,  it  is  yellowish,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a 
faint  odour  resemliling  that  of  acetone.  Boris  between  285°  and  295°.  Gives  by 
analysis  89-0  to  89-8  C,  and  lO'l  to  104  H,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C^H" 
(89'8  C,  and  10-2  H).  Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 
C2IH2803  =  c'^ff=  -I-  wo  +  2C0. 

The  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  has  not,  however,  been  actually  observed. 

Helenene  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  sulpho-helenic  acid, 
the  bariimi-salt  of  which  contains  1775  per  cent,  barium. 

HEIiESUZN",  — A  crystalline  substance  existing  in  the  root  of  elecampane 

{Inula  hdenium);  it  was  first  observed  by  Geoffi'oy,  afterwards  examined  by  Dumas, 
and  more  especially  by  Gerhardt  ( Traite,  iv.  296).  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
the  root  with  water,  or  better  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  filtering  the 
solution  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  mixing  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water.  The  liquid,  after  twenty-four  hours,  deposits  helenin  in  long  quadrilateral 
pirisms. 

Helenin  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  has  very  little  taste  or  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  72°,  and  boils  between  275° 
and  280°,  decomposing  more  or  less  at  the  same  time. 

Helenin  is  not  attacked  by  alkalis  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  ;  but  when 
heated  with  potash-lime,  it  yields  a  resinous  compound,  which  remains  combined  with 
the  potash.  Strong  sulphm'ic  acid  dissolves  it  with  blood-red  colour,  forming  a  con- 
jugated acid.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  it  in  large  quantity. 

By  chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  converted  into  chlorhdmin,  perhaps  C^'H^'CPO^ ; 
and  by  nitric  acid  into  nitrohdenin.    Phosphoric  anhydride  converts  it  into  hdcnene. 

HEZ.XAII'THIC  A.CID.  C"H^O',IIO? — An  acid  obtained  from  sunflower  seeds, 
belonging,  according  to  Ludwig  and  Kromayer,  to  the  tannic  acid  group.  By  boiling 
with  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  resolved  into 
fermentable  sugar,  and  an  acid  violet  colouring  matter. 

HEX.XA.KrTHUS  ABTEIUS.    The  Sunflower.—  The  peeled  seeds  of  this  plant 
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contain,  according  to  Ludwig  and  Kromayer  (Arcli.  Pliarm.'|[2]  xeix.  1,  285): 
1.  Helianthic  acid. — 2.  A  fat  oil,  amoiintiug  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  peeled  seeds. — 
3.  A  small  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar,  iincrystallisable,  and  capable  of  reducing 
cupric  oxide,  only  when  the  latter  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion.— i.  A  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  ether  in 
the  form  of  a  syrup,  not  directly  fermentable,  and  not  capable  of  reducing  cupric  oxide 
in  alkaline  solution,  but  convertible  by  boiling,  either  alone  or  with  acids,  into  a  sub- 
stance which  reduces  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide,  and  perhaps  constituting  a  link  between 
inulin  and  sugar. — 5.  Lccjumin. — 6.  A  substance  perhaps  identical  with  inulin,  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  a  body 
which  reduces  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide. — 7.  Mulders'  horny  vegetable  albumin  (a 
body  resembling  cellulose,  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  preoipitable  from  this 
solution  by  water). — 8.  A  mixture  resembling  cerebrin,  and  another  resembling  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid. — 9.  Cellulose. 

The  nitrogenous  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  remains  as  a 
gelatinous  mass  when  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  helian- 
thic acid  with  a  protein-substance,  accompanied  by  a  soapy  compound. 

The  peeled  seeds  di'ied  in  the  air  at  mean  temperatures  yielded  ■1'2  per  cent,  ash,  of 
which  3'8  pts.  were  insoluble,  and  0'4  soluble  in  water. 

HBLICIU.  C'3H"^0'.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  287.)  -A  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin  : 

CH'^O'  4-0  =  IPO  +  C'^ri'^O'; 

Salicin.  Hclicin. 

also,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  by  boiling  benzo-heUein  with  magnesia  (Piria,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  380).  To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  pulverised  salicin  is  mixed  with  10  pts. 
of  nitric  acid  of  20°  Bm.  (specific  gravity  1'157),  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  itself  in  an 
opien  vessel.  In  about  24  hours  the  salicin  is  completely  dissolved,  especially  if  the 
mixture  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and  crystals  of  helicin  collect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  They  must  be  pressed  between  paper  and  piu'ified  by  washing  with  ether 
till  the  ether  which  runs  off  no  longer  reddens  ferric  salts.  Salicin  yields  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  helicin. 

Helicin  crystallises  in  small,  white,  very  slender  needles  containing  \  at.  water.  It 
is  neutral,  slightly  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  luutcr,  dissolves  very  freely  in  boil- 
ing water  ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcvliol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ctlu  r.  At  lOO'-'  C.  it  gives 
oil  its  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to  4'54  per  cent.  At  175°  it  melts,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  gives  off  vapours  of  hydi'ide  of  salieyl.  Under  the  influ(!nce  of 
eniidsin,  or  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and 
hydride  of  salieyl : 

C'^H"^0'  -t-  K^O  =  C^H'^G^  +  C'H=0-. 

Helicin.  Glncose.  ^?>3tllcyl. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  merely  increase  the 
solubility  of  helicin  in  water. 

Benzo-heUcin.  C2''H-"0»  =  C"H">(C'H»0)0'.— This  compound,  which  is  related 
to  helicin  in  the  same  manner  as  populin  to  salicin,  is  obtained  by  dissoh'ing  benzo-salicin 
(popidin)  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'3.  It  crys- 
tallises in  tufts  of  silky  needles,  which  do  not  give  off  any  water  when  heated.  It  dis- 
solves in  boiling  imtcr  ;  and  if  the  first  drojjs  of  a  solution  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat 
crystallise  on  cooling,  the  crystallisation  extends  throughout  the  entire  mass ;  but  on 
again  applying  Iieat,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool  slowly  and  quietly,  it  solidifies  to 
a  gelatinous  pulp. 

Bonzo-helicin  is  not  decoiuposed  by  emulsin,  but  alkalis  and  acids  convert  it  into 
benzoic  acid,  hydride  of  salieyl,  and  glucose  : 

C-»H-»08  +  m-O  =  C'lPO^  +  C'H«0-  +  C^Il'-O". 

Benzo-  Benzoic        Hvdiide  f^i,,„,,o„ 

1  ,  ■  ,  11-1         oiucose . 

lielleiil.  acid.  ol  balicyl. 

By  boiling  with  magnesia  (or  other  bases  which  do  not  act  upion  lielicin),  it  is  resolved 
into  Ijenzoic  acid  and  helicin. 

Eromhelicin,  C'^H'^BrO'.H"0,  is  prepared  like  chlorheUcin,  and  exhibits  similar 
reactions,  luit  always  separates  from  solution  in  the  gelatinous  form,  and  when  dry, 
forms  a  dirty  white  powder  without  any  appearance  of  crystallisation. 

Clilorljelicin,  C'^II'^CIO',  exists  in  two  modifications,  which  may  be  distinguislied 
as  a  and  0. 

a  ChlorheUcin  is  obtained  by  agitating  helicin  with  water  in  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine. 
The  product  is  purified  by  pressure,  washing  with  cold  water,  and  solution  in  boiling 
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water,  the  liquid  as  it  cools  either  depositing  small  needles  of  monohydrated  chlor- 
helicin,  2C''H'^C10MI-0,  or  solidifying  to  an  amorphous  jelly  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  water. 

a  Chlorhelicin  is  inodorous,  bitter,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  3  per  cent,  water,  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  amount  required  by  the  formida  just  given  {2'76  per  cent.),  the  excess  pro- 
bably arising  from  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  gelatinous  o  clilorhelicin.  When 
heated  to  between  120°  and  130°,  they  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water,  and  the  re- 
maining anhydrous  a  chlorhelicin,  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off 
vapours  of  hydride  of  clilorosalicyl.  This  product  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with 
glucose  or  its  products  of  decomposition,  on  heating  o  chlorhelicin  with  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  by  treating  it  with  emulsin  : 

C"H>*C10'  +  H^O  =  C"ffC10=  +  CR'^O". 
P  Chlorhelicin.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  helicin,  a  white 
granular  substance  is  obtained,  which  has  the  composition  of  a  chlorhelicin,  but  is 
insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  not  decomposed  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  emulsin. 

HEKXCOXOIIf.  C-'^ff^O"  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  292).— This  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  helicin  and  salicin  (C"H"0'  + 
C"H"0'),  is  obtained  by  treating  salicin  with  nitric  acid  still  more  dilute  than  that 
which  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  helicin,  viz.  of  12°  Bm.  (specific  gravity  1'088). 
It  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 
It  forms  needles  resembling  those  of  helicin,  and  containing  |  at.  water  (2C-'^II"0"  + 
3H'0).  Under  the  influence  of  emulsin  it  is  decomposed  similarly  to  helicin,  yielding, 
however,  saligenin  in  addition  to  glucose  and  hycUide  of  salicyl : 

C26H340U  ^  2H'^0  =  2C'^H'-0«  +  C'H^O^  +  CH^O^. 

Helicoidia.  Glucose.        ofsaMcyt  Saligenin. 

Alkalis  and  acids  act  in  the  same  manner,  the  latter,  however,  converting  the  saligenin 
into  saliretin  (CH^O)  by  abstraction  of  water. 

Helicin,  salicin,  and  helicoi'din  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as 
quinone,  colourless  hydroquinone,  and  green  hydroquinone. 

HEZiXOTROPS  or  Bloodstone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  having  a  deep  green 
colour  with  lilood-red  spots.    It  is  used  as  a  gem. 

HEXiIX  POIVTii.Tiy\.  The  Garden  or  Vineyard  Snail. — The  shell  and  operculum 
of  this  mollusc  have  been  analysed  by  B.  Wicke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  79),  with 
the  following  results : — 

ri2ro3         M».!r03        Karthy  Ferric  Organic 

Ca  (.O  Mg  Phosphates.    Phosphate.  Sub-tancc. 

Shell  .       .  96-07  0-98  0-85  M5  0-95  =  lOO-QO 

Opercidum  .  86-75  0-96  5-36  0-16         0-35  6-42  =  100-00 

W.  Wicke  (Ann,  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxni.  224)  found  in  the  operculum  94-24  per  cent, 
carbonate,  and  5-73  per  cent,  phosphate  of  calcium,  together  with  traces  of  ferric  oxide  and 
phosphate  of  magnesium.  He  supposes  that  the  phosphate  of  calcium  is  contained 
chiefly  in  the  small  nodules  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  operculum.  Joy  {ibid. 
txxxii.  365)  found  in  the  shell,  98-5  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calciumand  I'S  organic 
matter,  but  no  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid,  fluorine,  magnesia,  or  alkalis.  Grobley  (J. 
Pharm.  [3]  xxxiii.  161)  found  that  the  shell  contained  70  per  cent,  water,  and  when 
dried,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of  earthy 
and  ferric  phosphates,  and  animal  matter. 

In  the  animal  itself,  Gobley  found  a  peculiar  mucus,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potassium,  which  gives  it  an  alkaline  reaction,  redissolves  in  water  after 
drying,  but  loses  this  property  after  a  while.  Gobley  also  found,  besides  the  salts 
usually  occurring  in  the  animal  organism,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
a  peculiar  comj^ound  of  animal  matter  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  partially  soluble  in 
water,  and  traces  of  iodine.  Ben  eke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  249)  found  in  the 
animal,  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  called  myelin,  existing  also  in  the  brain  and  other 
organs  of  the  higher  animals,  which  swells  up  in  peculiar  forms  when  soaked  in  water. 

HEIiIiBBORlITB.  An  azotised  body  contained  in  the  root  of  black  hellebore 
{Hclli  lu/riis  hiriiiiilis).  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  alcohol,  diluting 
the  extract  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  precipitates  a  resin,  and  concen- 
trating the  filtered  liquid. 

It  forms  colovirless  crystals,  having  a  harsh  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  more  soluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  are  neutral  to  test-paper.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  also  by  nitric  and  su.lphm'ic  acids.    Heated  with  potash  it  gives  off 
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ammonia.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetate  of  lead,  cliloride  of 
mercury,  or  iodide  of  potassium.    (W.  Bastick,  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xii.  174.) 

JXEIm'SiEF'ZmXNTA..  Called  also  Lcclitc.  A  yariety  of  felspar,  occurring  at  Gry- 
phyttan,  in  Sweden,  liaving  a  peculiar  waxy  lustre  and  deep  flesh-red  colour. 

HBXiX.EM'EXJE  and  HESSsSUIEJ",    See  Helenene  and  Helenin  (p.  138). 

HEIiBUNTH.  A  variety  of  chlorite  occurring  in  felspar  and  quartz.  (Dana,  ii. 
294). 

KElilMCIBrTHOEilTE.  A  variety  of  limestone,  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
distinguished  Ijy  the  beautiful  red  and  green  iridescence  of  the  fossil  shells  which  it 
contains.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  at  Halle  in  the  TyTol,  and  other  localities,  and  is 
made  into  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iii.  848.) 

HEZi'VISf.  Tctrahedral  Garnet. — A  mineral  consisting  of  silicate  of  manganese, 
iron,  and  giuoinura,  combined  with  oxysulphide  of  manganese.  It  occurs  in  regidar 
tetrahedrons.  Hardness  6  to  6-5,  rather  greater  than  that  of  felspai'.  Speciiic  gravity  3'1 
to  3 '3.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Colour  wax-yellow,  inclining  to  yellowish 
brown  and  siskin-green.  Streak  uncoloured.  Subtranslueent.  Fracture  mieven.  On 
charcoal,  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  melts,  with  intumescence,  to  a  yellow  opaque  globide. 
When  finely  pulverised  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phydi'ic  acid  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Anah/scs:  1,  2.  From  Saxony,  by  C.  Gmelin  (Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  53).  3.  From 
Norway,  by  Eammelsberg  (^Mincralchcmie,  p.  700) : 

Si03  S         Al'O^         G20  Fe-'O         Mu-'O  I.oss  by 

IgllltlUll. 

1.  35-27       .    .       1-44        8-03       8-UO  42-12 


2.  33-26      5-05  12-03  5-56       41-76         MS  =  08-81 

3.  33-13      5-71       .    .      11-16       4  00       49  12  .    .  =  103-42 

Hence  Eammelsberg  deduces  the  formula 

2(Mn  ;  Fe)=S  .  3[2(Mn  ;  Fe)=0.2SiO^  +  2G=O.SiO-] 
which  is  reducible  to  the  form  of  an  orthosilicate  united  with  a  protosulphiJe, 

3M'SiO'.2M-S. 

Ilelvin  affords  the  only  known  example  of  a  native  compound  of  a  silicate  with  a 
sulphide.  It  is  found  in  the  gneiss  of  Sch-svarzenberg,  in  Saxony,  associated  witli 
garnet,  quartz,  flints,  and  calcspar :  at  Breitenbrunn,  in  Saxony  ;  and  on  the  Horte- 
kalU',  a  mountain  in  tin-  Liesthal,  near  Drammen,  in  Norway. 

HEMlBKOIiSHiriJIillil.    See  Bkomhyubins. 

HETVII-COIVIPOUWKS.  Binary  compounds  containing  1  at.  of  an  electro- 
negativror  chlorous  radich'.  combined  with  2  or  4  at.  of  a  monatomic  electro-positive 
or  basylous  radicle,  according  as  tlie  electro-negative  radicale  is  mono-  or  di-atomic, 
c.ff.  hemiehloride  of  copper  =  Cu-Cl;  hemioxide  of  copper,  Cu'O  (Cu  =  31-6).  Such 
compounds  are  often  called  di-compounds ;  but  this  term  is  used  in  this  Dictionary  in 
a  different  sense  (ii.  321). 

EIEBIIHED^-sr.    See  Ceystallogeapht  (ii.  121,  128,  136,  140,  150,  156). 

HEIVIIS.OGOUS  SEKZES.  A  name  applied  by  Schi el  (Zeitsehr.  Ch.  Pharm, 
18G(),  ]).  44)  to  series  of  organic  compounds,  the  terms  of  which  differ  from  one  another 
by  hCH. 

HEIffiXMORPHISIH[.  Hemimorphous  crystals,  according  to  most  authors,  arc 
tliose  wliicli  are  unsymmetrieally  terminated  at  the  two  ends  of  the  principal  axis, 
e.g.  siliceous  calamine  (i.  714),  sulphate  of  magnesium  (ii.  150).  Laurent,  how- 
ever (Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  269),  api^lied  the  same  term  to  bodies  which  are  similar, 
or  to  a  certain  extent  analogous,  in  composition  {d'une  ceriainc  ancdogic  dans  Iciir 
composition),  and  crystallise  in  forms  (belonging  to  the  same  or  to  different  sj'stems) 
in  which  some  of  tlie  dihedral  angles  are  nearly  equal,  while  the  rest  are  very 
unequal. 

HEEffilMOrtPHITE.    Syn.  with  Sfliceous  Calajiine  (i.  714). 

HBIVIIPXiaiC  ACID.    C'ld'oO".     (Wohler  [1844],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  17.— 

Blyth,  i/i/i/.  1.  36  and  43. — Anderson,  i/iid.  Ixxxvi.  194. —  Matthiessen  and 
Fo  si  er,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  58  ;  further,  Phil.  Trans.  1863  ;  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xv.  346.)— 
This  acid  is  produced  :  1.  By  the  oxidation  of  opianic  acid:  C'"H"'05  +  0  =  C'"H"'0'', 
■u'hich  may  be  (effected  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulplniric  acid  (Wohler), 
or  of  acpieous  dichloride  of  platinimi  (Blyth). — 2.  By  the  oxidation  of  narcotine  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (Anderson),  or  -s'lth  peroxide  of  lead  and  sidphuric  acid,  or  per- 
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oxide  of  manganese  and  hydroeliloric  acid  (Wohler),  or  witli  excess  of  aqueous 
dichloride  of  platinum  (Bly  th).  In  these  reactions,  the  nareotiue  is  first  converted 
into  opianic  acid,  whiclithen  suffers  further  decomposition. — 3.  Together  with  meconin, 
by  the  decomposition  of  opianic  acidunderthe  influence  of  caustic  potash(Matthiessen 
and  Foster) : 

Opianic  acid.         Meconin.      Hemipinic  acid. 

Preparation. — 1.  Opianic  acid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  water  and  per- 
oxide of  lead  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  till  carbonic  acid  begins  to 
escape ;  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool  partially  ;  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  by  drops  till 
all  the  lead  is  precipitated,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 
The  first  crystals  are  sometimes  mixed  with  imaltered  opianic  acid,  but  are  easily 
purified  from  it  by  their  much  greater  solubility  in  water  (Wohler). — 2.  The  mother- 
liquor  resulting  from  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  nareotiue  (g.  v.),  after  the 
separation  of  meconin,  cotarnine  and  opianic  acid,  contains  hemipinic  acid,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  precipitating  this  mother-liquor  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid.  (Anderson.) 

3.  Opianic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  potash-ley  ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness ;  and  the  resulting  alkaline  mass,  consisting  of  meconin  and  hemipinate 
of  potassium,  is  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  meconin  is  separated  as  an  oil,  carrying  down  with 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  hemipinic  acid.  The  acidified  liquid,  when  quite  cold,  is 
poured  off  from  the  solid  cake  of  meconin  and  hemipinic  acid  formed  at  the  bottom, 
and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  so  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of 
potassium  ;  this  salt  is  washed  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  washings  are  mixed  with 
the  concentrated  mother-liquor ;  and  the  fresh  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  thus 
precipitated  is  removed  by  filtration  or  decantation.  The  clear  liquid  is  eva- 
porated nearly  to  -  dryness  over  the  water-bath  ;  the  residue  thus  obtained  is 
again  treated  with  alcohol  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  On  dissolving  the 
product  of  these  operations,  together  with  the  original  precipitate  of  meconin  and 
hemipinic  acid,  in  boiling  water,  and  rendering  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  by 
ammonia,  nearly  all  the  meconin  crystallises  out  as  the  solution  cools,  while  hemipinate 
of  ammonium  remains  in  solution,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  meconin.  For 
complete  purification,  the  solution  of  the  ammonivim-salt  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  hemipinate  of  lead,  after  thorough  washing,  is  decomposed  under  water 
by  sulphydric  acid  (Matthiessen  and  Foster).  This  mode  of  preparation  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  oxidation  process  ;  because  in  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  the  action 
at  the  right  point,  so  that  there  is  always  a  risk,  either  of  leaving  opianic  acid  undecom- 
posed,  or  of  losing  a  portion  of  the  hemipinic  acid  by  further  oxidation.    (See  below.) 

Propirtus. — Hemipinic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms 
(Wohler),  or  large  flat  rhombohedrons  (Blyth).  It  has  a  slightly  acid  astringent 
taste,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  more  easily 
in  alcohol  and  in  cthr.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  give  off  13-73  per  cent. 
(  =  2  at.)  water  at  100°  C.  At  180°  it  melts,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  Heated  between  two  watch-glasses,  it  sublimes  in  shining  laminaj  like 
benzoic  acid. 

Decompositions. — Hemipinic  acid  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  Heated  with  peroxide 
of  lead  and  sidphimc  acid,  it  appears  to  be  completely  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride  (Wohler);  distilled  with  excess  of  concentrated  hi/driodic  acid,  it  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  carliouic  anhydi'ide,  iodide  of  methyl,  and  hypogallic  acid 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster) : 

CioHioQ"  +  2HI  =  CH-^O^  +  2CH^I  +  CO- 

Hemipinic  Hyp'-g-iIIic       Iodide  of 

acid.  acid.  metliyl. 

Heated  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid — either  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  abovit  110°,  or  in  an  open  vessel  connected  with  a  condenser,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  condensed  vapour  flows  back  into  the  mixture,  and  with  an  appa- 
ratus for  evolving  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  so  that  the  liquid  can  be  kept  constantly 
saturated  with  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  chloride  of  methyl,  and  an 
acid  having  the  composition  CH^O',  homologous,  therefore,  with  hypogallic  acid: 

C>«H'»0«  +  HCl  =  CO'-  -I-  CH'Cl  +  C^HsQi. 
This  acid  (not  yet  named)  crystallises  in  long  transparent  prisms,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  not  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  ea.sily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  heated,  it  begins  to  sublime  without  decomposition  at  about  200°  C,  and  bears 
a  temperature  of  more  than  245°  without  alteration,  but  at  a  still  higher  temperature 
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it  melts,  and  solidities  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  strong  siil- 
phuric  acid,  and  crystallises  nnclianged  from  a  warm  saturated  solution  ;  a  cold  solu- 
tion is  not  precijjitated  by  water.  It  gives  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  ;  with 
nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  on  boiling.  (Mat- 
thiessen  and  Foster.) 

When  the  mother-liquor  from  which  this  acid  has  crystallised  is  subjected  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hypogallic  acid  appears  to  be  formed.  (Mat- 
th lessen  and  Foster.) 

Hcmipinatcs. — Ilemipinic  acid  is  dibasic,  its  normal  .salts  being  represented  by 
the  formula  C'"H''M'0''.  It  is  distinguished  from  opianie  acid  by  forming  insoluble 
salts  with  lead,  silver,  and  iron.  The  ammonium-salt  forms  crystals  jjermanent  in 
the  air. 

The  neutral  fotassium-salt  is  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallise. 

The  acid  potassium-scdt,  C'"H^KO'*.  |H''0,  forms  large  hexagonal  tables,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°. 

Barium-salt. — When  a  solution  of  hemipinic  acid  is  neutralised  witli  barytH.-water, 
or  when  solutions  of  hemipinate  of  ammonixim  and  chloride  of  barium  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  liquid  remains  clear  for  a  long  while  if  left  to  itself ;  but  on  boiling  it  for 
a  short  time,  small,  shining  crystalline  plates  of  hemipinate  of  barium  are  precipitated, 
and  soon  fill  the  liquid,  provided  the  solutions  iised  were  not  too  dilute.  The  liquid 
on  cooling  redissolves  this  precipitate,  and  becomes  almost  or  quite  clear;  but  after 
standing  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  day  or  two,  it  again  deposits  hemijjinate  of  barium, 
but  this  time  in  feathei-y  tufts  of  very  small  sill^y  needles  ;  if  the  liquid  Ije  now  again 
heated,  these  feathery  crystals  redissolve,  and  the  crystalline  plates  again  make  their 
appearance.  This  reaction  affords  the  means  of  recognising  hemipinic  acid,  even  when 
present  in  small  quantity  only.    (Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

Ferric  hemipinette  is  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  orange-yellow  colour  (Blyth).  The 
lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  acetate  of 
lead,  whence  it  separates  in  transparent  nodules  (Wo hie r).  The  silver-salt,  C'"H*Ag'0°, 
is  a  wliite  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

Ethx/l-hemipinic  arid,  C"'H"(C-IP)0'' .  §H-0,  is  ol:)t.ained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  hemipinic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  crystallises 
in  bulky  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  (9'6  per  cent.)  at  100°.  It  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  rather  more  in  boiling  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  precipitates  ferric  salts,  but  not  lead-  or  silver-salts.  The  ethyl- 
hemipinates  are  difficult  to  piu'ify.  The  bariur/i-salt  forms  needles  grouped  in  tufts. 
(Anderson.) 

HSPJiTSOT.    Syn.  with  Glycogen  (ii.  906). 

HSP.a.Ti:T3B.  A  variety  of  heavy  spar  containing  bituminous  matter,  and 
distin!j;uislieil  liy  the  hepatic  odour  which  it  emits  when  rubbed  or  struck. 

KEPTirXi.  C"IT'5.  Oenantlajl. — The  radicle,  not  yet  isolated,  of  heptylic  or 
o^inintliylie  alcohol  and  its  derivatives. 

HEBTYI.,  ACETATE  OP.    C»H'»0-  =  ^q/j^^i?  [  0.     (Bonis   and  Carlo t, 

Compt.  rend.  Iv.  140;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  353. — Schorlemmer,  C!1iem.  Soc.  J. 
xvi.  217). — This  compound  is  obtained:  —  1.  I>y  heating  oenanthol  (heptylic  aldehyde, 
C'H"0)  with  zinc  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  nascent  hydrogen  thereby  liberated 
unites  with  the  oenanthol,  formingheptylie  alcohol ;  and  this,  with  the  excess  of  acetic  acid 
forms  acetate  of  heptyl.  On  washing  the  product  with  water,  and  agitating  it  with  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium,  to  remove  undecomposed  oenanthol,  the  acetate  of  heptyl  is 
obtained  as  a.u  oil  floating  on  the  siu-face  (Bonis  and  Carlet). — 2.  By  decomposing 
chloride  of  heptyl  with  acetate  of  potassium.  The  two  substances,  mixed  with  glacial 
acetic  acid,  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  150° — 160°  C,  for  twelve  hoiu-s.  The  products 
of  the  reaction  are  chloride  of  potassium,  acetate  of  heptyl,  and  lieptylene.  On  diluting 
the  contents  of  the  tubes  witli  water,  drying  the  light  oily  liquid  wliich  separates  with 
eliloride  of  calcium,  and  subjecting  it  to  fractional  distillation,  the  hejityleue,  which 
boils  at  95°,  is  easily  separated  from  the  acetate  of  heptyl,  tlie  Ijoiling  point  of  which 
is  much  higher  (Schorlemm  er).  Alcohol  maybe  used  in  the  preparation  instead 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  less  convenient,  as  the  last  portions  of  the  chloride  are 
tlien  very  slow  to  decompose,  requiring  a  heat  of  200°  continued  for  several  daj's. 
(Schorlemmer.) 

Acetate  of  heptyl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  an  agreeable 
fruity  odoiu',  and  boiling  at  180°  (Bonis  and  Carlet),  between  179°  and  181° 
(Schorlemmer),  which  is  about  10°  higher  than  it  should  be  according  to  Kopp's 
law  (p.  90).  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Schorlemmer's  analyses,  68-18  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  11-54  hych-ogen,  the  formula  requiring  68-35  carbon  and  11-39 
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hydrogen. — By  distillation  with  potash-ley,  it  yields  acetate  of  potassium  and  heptylic 
alcohol. 

HEPTYSt,  BROMIDE  OS".  This  compound  is  slowly  produced,  with  evolution 
of  hydrobromic  acid,  when  bromine  is  added  to  hydride  of  heptyl,  and  the  mixtau'e  is 
either  exposed  to  sunshine  or  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  100°;  the  action  maybe 
quickened  by  adding  a  little  iodine.  On  distilling  the  product,  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
decomposed  hydride  passes  over  first,  and,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to  110°,  the 
residue  begins  to  decompose  and  blacken.    (Schorlemmer,  loc,  cit.) 

HEPTYIi,  CHZ.ORISE  OP.  C'H'^Cl.  (Petersen,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  cxviii.  74. 
— Schorlemmer,  Chem.Soc.  J.xv.423;  xvi.  217,  426).— Obtained: — 1.  By  the  action 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  heptylic  alcohol,  and  purified  by  washing  and  distilla- 
tion in  the  usual  way  (P  e  t  e r  s  e  uX — 2.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  better  of  chloride  of 
iodine,  ou  hydride  of  heptyl.  Clilorine  gas  is  passed,  not  in  excess,  into  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  hydride  of  heptyl;  the  unattacked  portion  of  the  hydride  is  then  distilled  off, 
and  the  chloride  of  heptyl  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  portion  boiling 
between  140"^  and  160°  (Schorlemmer). — 3.  In  like  manner,  from  ethyl-amyl 
(C'^H^.C^H"),  which  is  isomeric  with  hydride  of  hej^tyl.  The  product  yields,  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  two  liquids  of  constant  boding  point,  viz.,  chloride  of  heptyl,  and 
monochloriuated  chloride  of  hejityl,  which  are  easily  separated  by  distillation,  as  their 
boiling  points  dilFer  by  40°.    (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  -Kxi.  426.) 

Chloride  of  heptyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  smoky  green-bordered  flame.  Specific  gravity  0'89l  at  19°.  (Schorlemmer); 
0'9983  at  56°  (Petersen).  Boiling  point  of  the  cliloride  obtained  from  castor-oil  alcohol 
=  175°  (Petersen);  of  that  obtained  from  hydride  of  heptyl  or  from  ethyl-amyl 
=  150°  (Schorlemmer).  This  dilference  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  two  isomeric 
modifications  of  chloride  of  heptyl.  Neither  boiling  point  agrees  very  well  with  that 
calculated  according  to  Kopp's  law  (p.  91) :  for  the  average  difference  for  homolo- 
gous chlorides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  C"H-''+\  is  about  30°,  chloride  of  ethyl  boiling 
at  11°,  and  chloride  of  amyl  at  101°  :  hence  chloride  of  heptyl  should  boil  at  about 
161°. 

Chloride  of  heptyl  contains,  according  to  Petersen's  analyses,  from  61-68  to  62-25 
percent,  carbon,  ll'Ol  to  11-28  hydrogen,  and  26-46  chlorine,  the  formula  requiring 
62  45  C,  11-16  H,  and  26-36  CI.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  acetate  of  potassium  and  alcohol  or  glacial 
acetic  acid,  it  yields  acetate  of  heptyl  (p.  141) ;  and  when  heated  in  like  manner  -with 
alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  fotassiuin,  it  jdelds  sidphydrate  of  heptyl.  It  is  scarcely  acted 
upon  by  strong  fotash-ley,  even  when  heated  with  it  in  sealed  tubes  to  180°  for  several 
days,  only  a  small  quantity  of  heptylene  being  formed,  and  not  a  trace  of  heptylic 
alcohol.  (Schorlemmer.) 

Monochlorineited  Chloride  of  Rcptyl,  C'H"C1.C1,  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with 
chloride  of  heptylene,  CH^CP,  is  obtained,  together  with  chloride  of  heptyl,  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  ethyl-amyl  (see  above).  It  boils  at  190°,  and  gives 
by  analysis  41-85  per  cent,  chlorine,  the  formula  requiring  42-01.  (Schorlemmer.) 

HEPTYIi,  HYSRATS  OS".  CH'^O  =  jj  [  0.  Heptylic  or  Ocnanthylic  alco- 
hol.— This  alcohol  occurs,  together  -with  others,  in  the  fusel-oil  from  the  brandy 
distilled  from  marc  of  grapes  {Weintreber-fuselol).  The  portion  of  this  liquid 
boiling  above  133°  C.  contains  several  alcohols  of  the  series  C"H-''''''0,  higher  than 
amylic  alcohol ;  and  by  subjecting  it  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  a  portion  may 
be  obtained  which  boils  between  155°  and  160°,  and  exhibits  the  composition  and 
reactions  of  heptylic  alcohol.  (Paget,  Bull.  Soc.  Claim,  de  Paris,  1862,  p.  59  ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  355.) 

Heptylic  alcohol  is  like-wise  obtained : — 1.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
o?nanthol,  C'H"0  (Bonis  and  Carlet).  The  cenanthol  is  treated  -with  zinc  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  as  already  described  (p.  143),  and  the  resulting  acetate  of  heptyl, 
distilled  with  potash,  yields  the  alcohol. — 2.  Prom  hydride  of  heptyl,  that  compound 
being  first  converted  into  chloride,  the  chloride  into  acetate,  and  the  acetate  into  the 
alcohol  by  distillation  with  potash.  (Schorlemmer.) 

3.  By  distilling  ricinoleate  of  potassium  or  sodium  with  excess  of  the  caustic 
alkali  (i.  98).  When  castor-oil  is  saponified  -with  potash  and  the  resulting  soap  (ri- 
cinoleate of  potassium)  is  distilled  with  excess  of  solid  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  an  oily  Hquid  passes  over,  containing  an  alcohol,  or  perhaps  two,  homologous 
with  ethylic  alcohol,  together  with  an  aldehyde  or  an  acetone,  while  sebate  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  the  retort.  Bouis,  who  first  observed  this  reaction,  originally 
regarded  the  volatile  oily  product  as  octylic  or  caprylic  alcohol  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiii. 
144;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  304).  Soon  afterwards  (Institut,  1851,  p.  258;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  306)  he  pronounced  it  to  be  hejjtylie  alcohol;  but  ultimately  (Compt. 
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rend,  xxxviii.  9.3<3  ;  xli.  603  ;  Aim.  Cli.  Pliarai.  xcii.  395  ;  xevii.  31 ;  ia  di.'tail,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  77  ;  xlviii.  99),  after  having  succeeded  in  purifying  the  alcoliol 
more  completely  than  before,  he  returned  to  his  first  opinion,  which  was  corroLo- 
rated  by  the  analysis  of  several  derivatives  of  the  alcohol  by  himself,  and  also  by 
Moschnin  (Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  Ill),  Squire  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  108),  ami 
Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xcii.  399). — On  the  other  hand,  Railton  (Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  vi.  205).  from  a  determination  of  the  vapour-density,  and  Wills  {ihkl.  307), 
from  an  analysis  of  tlie  alcohol,  and  from  the  examination  of  some  of  its  compound 
etliers,  concluded  that  it  is  heptylie  alcohol.  Somewhat  later,  Limpri eh t  (Ann. 
Cli.  Pharm.  xciii.  2-12)  showed  that  the  oily  distillate  olitained  as  above  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  acid  sul- 
phite of  sodium;  and  by  distilling  tliis  compoimd  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  he 
obtained  a  liquid  having  tlie  composition  of  octylic  or  caprylic  aldehyde,  CH"**;), 
which  he  accordingly  regarded  as  the  chief  product  of  the  distillation  of  ricinoleic  acid 
with  excess  of  potash.  According  to  Stiideler,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixii.  241  ; 
Jahre.sber.  1857,  p.  361),  the  compound  CH"'©  is  not  caprylic  aldehyde,  but  tlie 
isomeric  compound,  methyl-osnanthyl,  CH^.C'H'-^O,  belonging  to  tlie  class  of  acetones 
(i.  31),  and  its  formation  takes  place  simultaneously  with  that  of  heptylie  alcohol, 
ill  the  manner  shown  by  the  equations  : 

C'«H'^0'    +    2KH0    =    CHIC'H'^O    +    C'"n"'K-0'      +  -2W 

Kicinoleie  Mclliyl-  Srbatf  of 

acid.  ceii;imhjl.  potassium. 

Q18JJ3103    +    2KH0    =      C'ir«0         +    C'^H'^K^O'      +  CH' 

Ricinoleic  Heptylie  .Sebate  of  IVIarsh 

acid.  aleotiol.  potassium.  gas. 

The  evolution  of  marsh  gas,  which  the  latter  equation  supposes,  lias  not,  however, 
been  observed  :  the  gas  evolved  appears  to  be  in  all  cases  pure  hydrogen.  Stiidelers 
analysis  of  the  alcohol  agrees  very  closely  with  the  formula  of  heptylie  alcohol.  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  by  Petersen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  exvii.  69),  who  analysed  the 
alcohol  after  carefully  freeing  it  from  methyl-oenanthyl,  and  also  some  of  its  derivtitives, 
all  of  which  gave  results  agreeing  with  the  7-carbon  formulie.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dachauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  269),  from  his  analyses  of  tlx-  earefully-purifled 
alcohol  and  several  of  its  derivatives,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volatile 
products  of  the  reaction  arc  methyl-ojnanthyl  and  octylic  alcoliol,  the  formation  of  the 
latter  differing  from  that  of  the  former,  only  by  the  evolution  of  2  at.  hydrogen  instead 
of  four : 

C'8ipi03    +    2KH0      =     CH'^'O    +     C'E'^K^O'  +  H- 

Kicinoleic  rv  t  ii„   i    i   i  Sebate  of 

acd.  Octj  hc  alcoliol.  potassium. 

From  these  various  statements  it  appears  probable  that  lioth  heptylie  and  octylic 
tdcohol  may  be  produced  in  tliis  reaction.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  the  two  alcohols  diifers  by  only  I'i  per  cent.,  and  tliat  the 
percentage  of  carbon  in  heptylie  alcohol  (72'4)  might  easily  be  raised  to  that  of 
octylic  alcohol  (73-8)  by  the  admixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  methyl-auuinthyl, 
which  contains  more  carbon  than  either  of  them  (75-0  per  cent.),  and  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  from  the  alcohol.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  alcohol  obtained  may 
Ije  in  all  cases  the  heptylie,  but  that  some  chemists  who  have  analysed  it  have  not 
succeeded  in  completely  removing  the  methyl-oenanthyl.  On  the  other  htmd,  assuming 
the  received  formula  of  ricinoleic  acid  to  be  correct  (and  it  is  confirmed  by  Petersen's 
analyses,  loc.  cit.),  the  formation  of  the  7-carbon  alcohol,  together  with  sebacic  acid, 
does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  carlion,  unless  we  suppose  marsh  gas  to  lie 
evolved,  which  has  not  been  observed  by  any  one.  The  subject,  therefore,  requires 
further  investigation. 

Prcj^aration  of  H('pti/Uc  alcohil  from  Castor-oil . — The  oil  is  saponified  with  caustic 
soda,  and  the  ricinoleate  of  sodium,  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  common  salt,  is 
distilled  by  small  portions  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  as  long  as  the  distillate  continues 
to  pass  over  colourless.  The  portion  collected  between  170°  and  180°  is  rectified  over 
suliil  potash,  washed,  ;ind  shaken  up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of 
sodium  ;  and  the  thick  pulp  which  forms  after  a  while  is  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  pressing  it  and  transferring  it  to  a  moist  filter.  The  whole  mass  is  then 
repeatedly  agitated  with  ether,  in  which  the  alcohol  is  solulile,  but  the  compound  of 
the  acetone  with  the  alktdine  sidphite  is  insoluble.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  filtt  red 
oflT;  the  ether  removed  by  distilhition,  the  residual  oil  agtiin  mixed  with  strong  solution 
of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  tinil  set  aside  for  several  days ;  the  watery  liquid  again  separated 
from  the  mtiss,  which  has  n(jw  become  gelatinous  :  this  mass  is  exhausted  with  ether; 
and  the  oil  obtained  from  this  ethereal  solution  is  again  treated  several  times  with 
sulphite  of  sodium,  being  ultimately  left  in  contact  with  it  for  several  weeks,  or  as  lonnf 
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as  any  small  quantity  of  gelatinous  precipitate  continues  to  separate.  The  oil  finally 
obtained  after  evaporating  the  ether  is  rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of  hydi'ate  of 
potassium,  then  washed  "with  water  and  dried.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  heptylic 
alcohol.  (Petersen.) 

Properties. — Heptylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  common  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Specific  gravity  0-819  at  23°  (Stadeler).  Vapour- 
density  4-34  (Petersen),  4-16  (Paget),  4-019,  by  determination  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  (Eailton):  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  4-04.  Boiling  point  179°  (Wills), 
between  177  and  177-5°  (Stadeler),  178-5°  (Petersen),  165°  (Bouis  and  Carlet), 
between  155°  and  160°  (Paget).  These  differences,  as  with  the  chloride,  indicate  the 
existence  of  two  modifications  of  the  alcohol.  The  calculated  boiling  point,  according 
to  Kopp's  law,  is  173°  (p.  90),  so  that  the  heptylic  alcohol  obtained  from  castor-oil 
appears  to  be  the  normal  compound,  whereas  the  alcohol  obtained  from  brandy  fusel- 
oil,  and  that  produced  from  oenanthol,  appear  to  correspond  with  Wanklyn  and  Erlen- 
meyer's  ;8-hexylic  alcohol,  inasmuob  as  the  latter  boHs  at  134°,  and  137  +  19  =  156. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  heptylic  alcohol  as  determined  by 
calculation  and  by  analysis  : 

Calculation.  Wills.         ^^^^^^        Petersen.        Faget.  ^'^'^r.lT"'^' 

C        84       72-4  72-79         72-33        72-21         72-43  72-25 

H'«       16       13-8  13-67         13-55        13  99         lS-84         14  24 

O  16       13-8  13-64         14-12        1380         13  73  13-51 


116      100-0         100  00       100-00       100-00       100-00        100  00 

Paget's  alcohol  was  obtained  from  brandy  fusel-oil  (p.  144) ;  Schorlemmer's  was  pre- 
pared from  hydride  of  heptyl  obtained  from  Boghead  naphtha;  the  other  thi-eefrom  castor- 
oil.  Petersen  observes  that  the  purification  of  the  alcohol  did  not  always  succeed  so  com- 
pletely as  in  the  sample  whose  analysis  is  above  given  ;  in  one  specimen  he  found 
72-95  per  cent,  carbon  and  13-37  hydrogen.  Bouis,  Moschnin,  andDachauer,  as  already 
observed,  have  obtained  by  their  analyses  of  the  castor-oil  alcohol,  results  agreeing 
more  nearly  with  the  formula  C^H'^O,  \iz.  Bouis,  73-5  C,  13-9  H;  Moschnin,  73-6  C, 
13-8  H;  Dachauer,  73-8  C,  13-9  H  (calc.  73-8  C,  13-8  H).    See  Octyxic  Aicohoi,. 

Becompositions. — 1.  Heptylic  alcohol  distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc,  yields  heptylene, 
C'H'^  (Bouis  and  Carlet). — 2.  Heated  with  potash-lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and 
is  converted  into  cenanthylic  acid,  C'H"0^  (Paget). — 3.  With  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus, it  yields  chloride  of  heptyl  (Petersen),  and  -svith  iodine  and  phos^^horus, 
iodide  of  heptyl  (Schorl  emm  er). — 4.  With  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  heptyl-sulphurio 
acid,  C'H'^SO' (Petersen). 

HBPTYIi,  HYDRESJB  OS".  C'H'«  =  C'H•^H.— This  compound  occurs,  together 
■witli  several  of  its  homologues,  in  rectified  American  petroleum  (Pelouze  andCahours, 
Compt.  rend.  M.  505  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  196.  —  Schorlemmer,  Proc.  Lit.  Phil. 
Soc.  Manchester,  March  13,  1863  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  216)  and  in  the  light  oil  obtained 
from  the  tar  of  cannel-coal  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  423) :  it  is  also  pro- 
duced, together  •with  some  of  its  homologues  and  other  hydrocarbons,  by  distUiing 
amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc.  (A.  Wurtz,  Compt.  rend.  Ivi.  1164,  1246;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  225.) 

1.  Eectified  American  petroleum  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  into 
the  hydrides  of  twelve  alcohol-radicles,  from  hydride  of  tetryl,  C'lH'",  boiling  at  a  few 
degrees  above  0°,  to  hydride  of  pentadecatyl,  C'^H^'^,  boiling  between  255°  and  260°, 
besides  others  of  still  higher  boiling  jDoint  (see  Hydrides).  Wlien  the  liquid  which 
remains  after  the  separation  of  the  hydrides  of  amyl,  boiling  at  30°,  and  hexyl, 
at  68°,  is  submitted  to  further  rectification,  the  temperature  remains  constant  for 
some  time  between  90°  and  96°;  and  if  the  portion  which  jjasses  over  between 
these  temperatures  be  collected  apart  and  again  carefully  rectified,  the  quantity 
of  material  being  somewhat  considerable,  a  product  may  be  isolated  which,  after  pm-i- 
fication  by  shaking  it  up  with  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washing  with  dilute 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium,  boils  between  92°  and 
94°:  this  is  hydride  of  heptyl.    (Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

2.  The  mixture  of  oils  obtained  by  distilling  canuel-eoal  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible,  is  left  in  contact  for  several  days  -with  an  equal  volume  of  sulpliuric  acid,  and 
frequently  shaken  ;  the  oil  is  then  pom-ed  off,  washed  with  water,  and  distilled ;  and  the 
distillate,  consisting  of  benzene  and  benzylene  (toluene),  together  with  the  hydrides  of 
the  alcohol-radicles,  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  strong  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  benzene 
and  benzylene  into  nitro-compounds,  until,  on  adding  water  to  the  hquid,  no  further 
separation  of  these  compoimds  occurs,  The  portion  unacted  upon  by  the  nitric  acid  is 
then  washed  with  water,  dried  over  potash,  and  repeatedly  rectified  over  sodium.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  yields  by  fractional  distillation,  hych-ide  of  amyl,  C'H'^  boiling  at 
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39°— 40°  C,  hydride  of  liexyl  at  68°— 70°  hydride  of  heptyl  at  08°— 99°  and 
hydride  of  octyl  at  119°— 120°.    (Schorlemm  er.) 

3.  The  distillate  obtained  by  heating  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc  consists 
of  amylene  and  compounds  polymeric  with  it,  together  with  hydride  of  amyl,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  the  liydrides  of  hexyl,  heptyl,  &c.,  up  to  C'"H-^.  Heptylene  and 
hydride  of  heptyl  are  contained  in  the  portion  of  the  distillate  boiling  between  85° 
and  95°  and  may  be  sejjarated  by  converting  the  heptylene  into  a  bromide  and  distil- 
ling, the  hydride  of  heptyl  then  passing  over  first.  (AVurtz.) 

Hydride  of  heptyl  is  a  thin  mobile  liquid,  having  a  faint  but  pleasant-odour,  and 
bra-niug  with  a  slightly  smoky  flame.  Specific  gravity  0-7122  at  16°  ;  0709  at  17-5° 
(Schorlemmer).  Boils  at  98°— 99°  (Sohorlemmer),  at  92°— 94°  (Pelouze  and 
Cahours).  Vapour-density  by  experiment,  3'49  —  3 '59  (Schorlemmer),  3 '6 16 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours) ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  3'46.  It  gives  by  analysis  83-93 
and  84-0  per  cent,  carbon,  16-13  and  161  hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring  84  C  and  16  H 
(Schorlemmer).  By  chlorine,  and  more  quickly  by  cJiloricIc  of  iodine,  it  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  heptyl.  Chlorine  passed  into  hydi-ide  of  heptyl  forms,  besides  chloride 
of  heptyl,  small  quantities  of  some  other  chlorine-compounds,  wliich,  wlien  distilled 
with  sodium,  yield  a  liquid  lioiling  at  95° — 100°,  and  having  the  odour  and  composition 
of  heptylene  (Scliorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  424).  With  bromine,  hydride  of  heptyl 
appears  to  yii-'ld  bromide  of  lirptyl  (p.  144). 

HEPT-H-JL,  OS'.    C'H'^I. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phos- 

phorus on  heptylic  alcoliol  (Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  219. — Petersen, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  74).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  tJian  water,  quickly 
turning  brown  in  contact  with  the  air,  boiling  at  190°  (Schorlemmer),  192° 
(Petersen).  Composition  l)y  analysis,  37-19  per  cent.  C,  6-73  H,  and  56-18  I ;  by  calcu- 
lation, 37-17  C,  6-64  H,  and  56-19  I.  It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  alcoholic  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  being  separated  as  iodide  of  silver.  (Schorlemmer.) 

HEPTYI.,  SXr£.£>HY3>RATi:  OS".  C'H'-'^S  =  C'H'Mi.S.— Obtained  by  heating 
chloride  of  heptyl  with  alcoholic  sulpliydrate  of  potassivim  in  a  sealed  tube.  Colour- 
less liquid,  lioiliiig  between  155°  and  158°,  having  a  morcaptanlike,  as  well  as  aromatic, 
odour,  and  exhibit  ing  all  the  characterist  ic  reactions  of  tlie  mercaptans.  (S  c  ho  rl  e  m  m  e  r. ) 

HEPT-a-iAMlN-B.  C'H"N  =  N.H■^.C■H'^— Obtained:  1.  By  saturating  iodide 
of  heptyl  with  ammonia,  heating  the  solution  in  the  oil-batli,  and  removing  the  iodino 
with  oxide  of  silver  (Petersen,  loc.  cit.). — 2.  By  heating  chloride  of  heptyl  with 
ammonia  in  sealed  tubes  to  120°  for  several  days.  The  chlorides  of  the  different 
heptyl-ammoniums  are  then  formed,  but  chiefly  chloride  of  Iiejjtyl-ammonium,  CH'^Cl. 
This  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  ci-ystallises  in  small  scales.  AViien 
distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  h  ejJty  lam  in  e,  as  a  light  oily  liquid,  having  an 
ammoniacal  aromatic  odour,  a  burning  taste,  and  boiling  at  145° — 147°.  It  is  mode- 
rately soluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  again  on  addition  of  caustic  potash. 
(Schorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  221.) 

The  X'{'tti7nun-saU,  C'H'^NCl.PtCl'-,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  soluble 
in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  crystallising  from  these  solutions  in  small 
yellow  scales.  Gives  by  analysis  30-7  per  cent,  platinum  (Schorlemmer);  30-9 
(Petersen) ;  calc.  30-79. 

HEPTYI.AM:yi.IC  ETHEIS.  C''-H="0  =  C'H'^C=II".0.  Ann/hr'nanthi/lic  ether. 
—  Produced  Ijy  the  action  i^f  heptylate  of  sodium  on  an  ecpiivalent  quanfitj-  of  iodide 
of  amyl,  and  obtained,  though  witli  some  difficulty,  liy  submitting  the  product  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  as  a  coloiu-less  mobile  liquid,  boiling  between  220°  and  221°. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-608  at  20°.  Vapour-density:  obs.  =  6-57;  calc.  (2  vols.)  =  6-45. 
Analysis  77-0  per  cent.  C,  and  13-8  11.  Calculated  composition,  77-4  C,  14-0  H,  and 
8  6  0.    (Wills,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  vi.  316.) 

HEPTYIiEirB.  C'H".  Oenanthijkne. — This  hj^drocarbon,  homologous  and  po- 
lynieric  with  etliylene,  is  contained,  together  with  others  of  the  series  C"H-",  and 
liydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  series  C"II'-'"-''-  and  C"H-'"-^  in  the  light  oil  obtained  by 
1  he  distillation  of  Bogliead  coal.  By  treating  tliis  oil  w-ith  bromine  in  presence  of 
water,  the  hycb'oearbons  C"II-'°  are  converted  into  liea-vy  oilj-  bromides,  while  the  other 
liydrocarbons  remain  unaltered  and  may  be  distilled  off.  The  remaining  liquid 
separates,  on  standing,  into  thi-ee  layei-s,  the  upper  consisting  of  water  with  a  little  Iiy- 
drobromic  acid,  the  middle  of  the  organic  bromides,  and  the  lowest  of  aqueous  hydro- 
bromie  acid.  The  middle  layer  separated  and  distilled  with  alcohoh'c  potash  and  with 
sodium,  yields  the  hydrocarbons  C"II'-'".  The  brominated  oils  obtained  from  the  fraction? 
of  the  original  coal-oil  wliich  boiled  between  71°  and  77°  and  between  82°  and  88°,  yielded 
respectively  hexylene  boiling  at  71° find  lieptylene  boiling  at  99°(Greville  William  s, 
Phil.  Trans.  1857  [3]  737;  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cviii.  384).  Heptylene  is  likewise 
obtained         By  decomposing  chloride  of  lieptvlene  with  sodiimi  at  a  gentle  heat. 
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The  sodium  is  added  by  small  quantities ;  the  liquid  distilled  off  as  soon  as  the  quantity 
of  cliloride  of  sodium  becomes  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  ;  and  the  dis- 
tillate is  treated  with  fresh  sodium,  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  being  removed  by  re- 
peatedly rectifying  the  product  over  perfectly  bright  sodium  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ciii.  80).  The  heptylene  which  Schorlemmer  obtained  by  treating  with  so- 
dium the  clilorinated  compounds  produced,  in  addition  to  chloride  of  heptyl,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  hydride  of  heptyl  (p.  Hi),  probably  also  resulted  from  the 
decomposition  of  chloride  of  heptylene.  —  2.  By  distilling  heptylic  alcohol  with  chloride 
of  zinc;  C'WO  -  H'O  =  CH"*  (Bonis  and  Carlet).  — 3.  By  heating  chloride  of 
heptyl  with  strong  aqueous  potash  to  180°  in  sealed  tubes  for  several  days 
(Scho rlemmer,  p.  14-4). — Bouis,  in  1855,  by  distilling  cenantliol  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  obtained  a  hydrocarbon  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  olefines,  CH^,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  heptylene ;  but,  as  it  boiled  at 
60°,  it  was  probably  either  a  lower  member  of  the  series  or  a  mixture. 

Heptylene  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pecidiar  alliaceous  odour ;  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Boils  at  95°  (Schorlemmer),  at  99-'  (Gr.  Williams).  Specific  gravity 
0-718  at  18°  (Williams).  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3-320  (Williams) ;  cale.  (2  vol.) 
=  3-386. 

Calculation.  Limpricht.  Schorlemmer. 

C  84         85-71  85-9  85-6  85-66 

  14^        14-29  14-1  14-6  14-00 

C'BJ*"      98       IWjrOO  100-0  100-2  99-66 

Bromide  of  Heptylene.  C-H"Br-. — Obtained  by  direct  combination.  It  is  aliquid,, 
heavier  than  water,  which  decomposes  on  distillation,  -with  blackening  and  evolution  of 
h3'di'obromic  acid,  but  volatilises  in  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  condensing  as  a  nearly 
colourless  liquid  having  the  odoiu-  of  bromide  of  ethylene.  Gives  by  analysis  62-26 
and  62-23  bromine,  the  formula  requiring  62  01.  (Schorlemmer.) 

Chloride  of  Heptylene.  C'H'^Cl-. — Produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride of 
phosphorus  on  cenantliol.  When  1  at.  oenanthol  is  gradually  allowed  to  flow  into  1  at. 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and 
a  portion  of  the  residting  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  distils  over  immediately.  As  soon 
as  the  decomposition  of  the  pentachloride  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation,  the  portion  which  boils  above  150°  being  collected  apart  as  long 
as  it  passes  over  colourless  ;  in  the  retort  there  remains  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown 
thick  liquid.  The  last  distillate  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  adhering  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus ;  and  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  water  is  shaken  up  with  acid  sidphite  of 
sodium  to  remove  undecomposed  cenantliol,  then  chned  -with  chloride  of  calcium  and 
rectified,  the  portion  which  boils  between  180°  and  200°  being  collected  apart:  on 
again  rectifying  this  portion,  pure  chloride  of  heptylene  passes  over  at  187°. 

Chloride  of  heptylene  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
ha-ving  a  not  unpleasant  odoiu-,  like  that  of  oenanthol.  It  boils  at  191°  (corrected). 
Gives  by  analysis  48"85  per  cent.  C,  8-00  H,  and  42-05  CI ;  the  formida  requiring  49-4  C, 
8-2  H  and  42-4  CI. 

When  gently  heated  with  sodium,  it  is  decomposed  with  violence,  yielding  heptylene 
and  chloride  of  sodium. — Boiled  for  some  time  with  ethylate  of  sodium  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  hychochloric  acid,  chlorheptylene,  C'H'^Cl,  and  a 
hych-oearbon,  probably  C'll''^ : 

C'H'^CP  -  HCl  =  C'H"C1 ;  and  C'H"CP  -  2HC1  =  C'H'-' 

It  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  acetate  of  silver,  even  when  continuously  boiled 
•with  it,  or  heated  to  250°  in  sealed  tubes.   (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  80.) 

Clilorheptylene.  C'II"C1. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  or 
elhylate  of  sodium  on  chloride  of  heptylene.  A  very  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash  is  distilled  ujjwards  with  chloride  of  heptylene  for  a  considerable  time  (the 
decomposition  of  15  grammes  of  the  chloride  takes  about  a  week); — or  chloride  of  heptylene 
and  ethylate  of  sodium  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  250°.  The  liquid  obtained 
by  either  process  is  diluted  with  water,  which  separates  impm-e  cldorheptylene  ;  and  this 
crude  product  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  then  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation.  It  begins  to  boil  at  100°,  the  boiling  point  slowly  rising  to 
150°,  where  it  remains  constant  for  a  while  and  ultimately  rises  to  190°.  The  liquid 
which  passes  over  below  100°  is  a  hych-ocarbon  {see  below) ;  that  which  distils  at  152° 
is  chlorheptylene,  and  above  that  temperature  the  product  consists  chiefly  of  undecom- 
posed chloride  of  heptylene.  The  complete  separation  of  these  liquids  can  only  be 
effected  by  repeated  rectification. 

Chlorheptylene  is  a  liquid  resembling  chloride  of  heptylene,  having  a  similar  odour, 
find  boiling  at  155°  (corrected).  It  gives  by  analysis  63-5  per  cent.  C,  9-7  H,  and 
86-8  CI,  the  formula  requiring  63-2  C,  9-7  H  and  27'1  CI. 
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Sodium  remains  uunltercd  in  c}ilorheptj4cne  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  onlicatiiig 
tlie  liquid,  a  violent  action  suddenly  takes  place,  chloride  of  sodium  beir.g  formed, 
together  witli  a  hydrocarbon,  probably  C'H'-. — The  same  hj-drocarbon  appears  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  chloride  of  heptylene  (see  above). 
(Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  82.) 

Hydriodate  of  Heptylene.  C'H'^I  =  C'H".HI.— Obtained  by  Iieating  heptylene 
■with  hydriodic  uciil  in  sealed  tubes  to  100°  for  twelve  hours.  It  closely  resembles 
iodide  of  heptyl,  but  boils  at  about  170"-',  or  20°  lower  than  the  latter.  It  soon  turns 
brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Precipitated  by  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver,  it  yielded 
a  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  corresponding  to  55-73  per  cent,  iodine  (calc.  56-19) ;  and 
the  filtrate,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  a  fragrant  liquid, 
wliieh  consisted  wholly  or  in  a  great  part  of  nitrate  of  heptylene,  C'H".NO-''H,  as  on 
adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  heating  gently,  an  abundant  precipitate  of 
nitrate  of  potassium  was  formed.    (Sehorlemmer,  Cliem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  220.) 

HEPTTri.-ET  HYLIC  STH&R.  C'H-"0  =  C'H'^C-H^O.  EtIi?/l-oenanfhi//io 
rlhrr.  (Wills,  Ohem.  .Soc.  Qu.  .J.  vi.  312  ;*  Petersen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 'cxviii.  75). — 
Prepared  by  the  mututd  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  heptylate  of  sodium  in  ec^iiivalent 
pr  oportions  ; 

C'H'^NaO  +  C'W'l  =  Nal  +  C'H'^C-IP.O. 
It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame  ; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Boils  at  177°  (Wills). 
Specific  gravity  =  0-791  at  16°.    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  6-095  (Wills);  calc.  (2  vol.) 
=  4-99. 


c. 

ilculation. 

Wills. 

Petersen, 

c  - 

108 

76-00 

75-10 

74-44 

20 

13-88 

14-44 

14-40 

0 

16 

11-12 

10-40 

11-16 

C''H-"0 

141 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

HEPTTfLIC  Syu.  -nith  (Enantiiol.  {q.  v.) 

HEPTYXi.'METHiri.IC  ETHBB.  CH'^O  =  C'H'^CH^O.  Mct7i7/l-(enan- 
thi/lic  cthi  r.  (Wills,  Oheni.  Soe.  .1.  vi.  314.) — Oljlained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyl  on  heptylate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  thin  mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong  odour, 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Boiling  point  between  160-5° 
and  161°.  Specific  gravity  =  0-830  at  16-5°.  Vapour-density  (obs.)  about  4-2;  calc. 
(2  vol.)  =  4-5.  A  .specimen  not  quite  pure  gave  by  analysis  7315  per  cent.  C,  and 
14-09  H,  the  formula  requiring  73-85  C  and  13-85  H. 

(S0=)") 

HEPTYl-SUIiPHUSIC  ACIU.    C'II'"SO^  =  C'H'-' 0'.    (Petersen,  Ann. 

H  j 

Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  72. — Bouis  and  Carlet,  ihid.  exxiv.  254.) — Wlien  2  pts.  of  heptylie 
alcohol  are  cautiously  mixed  witli  1  pt.  sulphuric  aeid,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool 
so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  liquid  ultimately  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  contains  heptyl-sulphuric  aeid.  On  neutralising  it  with 
carbonate,  and  at  last  very  carefully  with  hytbate  of  barium,  and  concentrating  at  a 
gentle  heat,  lieptyl-sulphate  of  barium  separates  in  small  white  flexible,  and  generally 
scaly  crj^stals,  having  a  pearly  lustre  antl  bitter  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  not 
precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  or  ether.  The  solution  decomposes 
by  evaporation  imless  the  temperature  be  kept  very  moderate.  The  di-y  salt  is  per- 
manent in  the  aii-,  but,  according  to  Petersen,  begins  to  decompose  at  80°,  turning  tii-st 
red,  then  black,  and  emitting  a  very  strong  odour.  According  to  Bouis  and  Carlet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  decomposition.  According  to  the  mean 
results  of  Petersen's  analyses,  the  salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  contains  30-97  per  cent.  C, 
6-19  H,  25-10  Ba,  and  11-73  S,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  foi-mula  2C'H'-''BaS0MI-0, 
whicli  requires  30  83  C,  5-87  H,  25-14  Ba,  11-74  S,  and  26-42  0. 

HESiLPATHXTE.    Syn.  with  Sulphate  of  lodoquinine.    (See  Quinine.) 

HERCIiriTE.  An  iron  spinel,  Fe=O.Al''0^  =  ,  .I',';,-!  0\  Specific  gravity  3-91— 
3-95.    (See  Spinel.)  ) 

HER3JEKITB.  A  very  rare  mineral,  consisting  of  anhyth'ous  phosphate  of  alumi- 
nium, and  pliosphate  with  fluoride  of  calcium  ;  not  yet  analysed  quantitatively.  The 
crystals  are  trimetric.  Hardness  =  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-985.  It  resembles  apatite 
in  colour  and  lustre,  but  is  distinguished  Ijy  its  lower  specific  gravity.  Soluble  in 
liydroehloric  aeid.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white  bead,  with  slight  intumescence. 
(Dana,  ii.  410.) 

*  The  compdiinil  nhtainrd  by  Wills  is  dofcriliod  ,it  p.  ."142,  vol.  ii.  .ns  orlyl  elliylic  other  ;  but  tlie 
balance  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  lavoar  of  tlie  su|iposition  that  it  contains  heptyl,  not  octyl. 
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KBRSVIABJ-M-ITE.    See  Ehodonite. 

HERRSSZTE.  A  mineral  from  Albarradon  in  Mexico,  said  by  H  err  era  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  viii.'  oil)  to  contain  35-58  per  cent,  tellurium,  12-32  oxide  of  nickel,  and  3r86 
carbonic  acid.  According  to  Genth,  however  {ibid.  Ixvi.  475),  it  is  a  cupriferous  zinc- 
spar,  containing  93-74  per  cent.  Zu^CO',  3-42  Cu^CO'-',  1-50  Mn-CO',  1-48  Ca=CO^  and 
0-29  Mg-CO'^. 

HERSCKEXiITE.  A  mineral  from  Aci  reale  and  Aci  Castello  in  SicUy,  ha-^ing 
the  same  general  formula  as  lime-harmotome  (p.  14),  viz.  M-O.Al''0'.4SiO^  +  5H-0,  or 
(Ma/^)Si-0'*.|H"0,  agreeing  also  in  general  formula  -with  gmelinite  (ii.  924)  excepting 
in  the  amount  of  -water,  and  crystallising,  like  the  latter,  in  tlie  hexagonal  system. 

Analyses  1  and  2  are  of  the  mineral  from  Aci  reale,  by  Damour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xiv.  97);  3,  4,  from  Aci  CasteUo,  byv.  Waltershausen,  {Vulkanische  Gesteine,  p.  260): 


Si02 

All  03 

Fe<03 

Ca20 

Mg2  0 

Na^O 

K20 

H20. 

1. 

47-39 

20-90 

0-38 

8-33 

4-39 

17-84 

=  99-23 

2. 

47-46 

20-18 

0-25 

9-35 

4-17 

17-65 

=  99-06 

3. 

46-89 

18-20 

i-14 

4-84 

0-35 

5-72 

3-72 

17-86 

=  97-72 

4. 

47-03 

20-21 

1-14 

4-66 

0-49 

4-82 

2-03 

17-86 

=  98-24 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formulae : 


Damour.  v.  Waltershausen. 

iCa'O 


|^to°|siO^.(ArOl3Si02)  +  5aq. 


iNa^O  [SiO=.(AlW.3Si02)  +  5  aq. 
iK--0 


According  to  v.  Waltershausen,  hersehelite  does  not  occur  at  Aci  reale. 

HESPJERIBSJS'.  A  substance  discovered  by  Lebreton  (J.  Pharm.  xiv.  377),  and 
contained  in  many  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus.  It  is  most  readUy  prepared  from  unripe 
Seville  oranges,  by  removing  the  green  rind  and  the  inner  part  of  the  fruit,  treating 
the  white  spongy  inner  coating  -with  water  at  a  temperature  of  25  to  30°  ;  concen- 
trating the  liquid,  neutralising  it  with  lime-water,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup;  treating 
the  residue  with  alcohol  of  40  per  cent. ;  then  filtering,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and 
agitating  the  bitter  granular  residue  with  20  times  its  weight  of  distilled  "\'inegar. 
The  liquid  on  standing  deposits  hesperidin  in  warty  masses,  "which  may  be  washed  with 
water  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Hesperidin  thus  purified  forms  white,  silky  lamin?e,  inodorous,  and  ha-ving  a  bitter 
taste ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether  ;  dissolves  in  60  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  separates  again  on  cooling.  The 
solutions  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  insoluV)le  in  oils. 

Hesperidin  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  -with  water,  and  then  floats  on  the 
surface  like  melted  wax.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  alJccdis.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  orange-colour,  gradually  changing  to  red.  Hot  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  bitter  substance.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead,  but  forms  a  brown  precipitate  -with  ferric  sulphate. 

Wiedemann  has  described,  under  the  name  hesperidin,  a  substance  obtained  from 
imripe  oranges,  differing  from  that  above  described  in  some  respects,  especially  in  not 
being  soluble  in  alcohol. 

HESSITE.    Telluric  silver.    (See  Telli-kiitm.) 
HESSOrtrXTE.    Syn.  with  Essonite  (ii.  507). 
HBTEPOZITE.    See  Hetekositb. 

HBTEBOCIilM'E  or  Marceline.  A  silicate  of  manganese  occurring  at  St.  Marcel 
in  Piedmont,  in  oblique  rhomliic  prisms  of  128'-'  16',  and  contaiuing  10'76  per  cent. 
SiO-,  85-87  Mu'0^  3-38  Fe'O^  0-61  Ca'O,  and  0-44  K'-O  =  100-30.  (Evreinoff, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  204.) 

HETEROMIBKITE.  An  altered  form  of  idocrase  from  Slat  oust  in  Siberia,  con- 
taining, according  to  v.  Hauer,  43-29  SiO-;  23-17  Al'O';  6-10  Fe'0»;  23-78  Ca-0,  and 
3-05  Mg^O.    Colour  light  green. 

HBTEROBSOBPHISM.  The  property,  sometimes  observed  in  compounds,  of 
crystallisiug  in  different  forms,  though  containing  equal  nimibers  of  atoms  similarly 

grouped.  Such  is  the  case -with  sulphate  of  zinc,  2^-2  j*-*'  -t  |H-0,  and  ferrous  sulphate, 
Fe-  1      ^  fll'O  ;  the  former  crystallising-  ii*  the  monocliuic,  the  latter  in  the  trimetric 
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system.  The  cause  of  this  ditference  in  the  examples  just  cited  is  probably  that  the 
elements — ii'on  and  zinc — are  not  isomorphous. 

HETSKOIWCOSJPHITB.  Feather  ore. — A  sulphaiitimonite  of  lead,  Sb-Sl2Pb-S, 
wliich  occurs  in  capillary  forms  resembling  a  cobweb ;  also  massive.  Specific  gravity 
5'67  to  5'9.  Hardness  1  to  3.  Lustre  dull  metallic.  Colour  lead-grey  to  steel-grey, 
sometimes  iridescent.  It  is  found  at  Wolf  berg  in  the  Eastern  Hartz  ;  also  at  Andreas- 
berg  and  Clausthal ;  at  Freiberg  and  Schemnitz ;  in  the  Anhalt  at  PfafFenberg  and 
Meiseberg;  and  in  Tuscany,  near  Bottino.    (Dana,  ii.  76.) 

HETEKOSSTE  or  Hetcpozite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese, 
found  near  Limoges,  in  dark  brown  or  black  masses,  containing,  according  to  Dufrenoy's 
analyses,  4  1-77  p.  e.  P'0^  34-89  Fe'-O,  17'67  Mn^O,  4-40  H-0,  and  0-22  SiO-  (  =98-85), 
whence  Eammelsberg  {Mincralchemie,  p.  331)  deduces  the  formula  3(5M'-0.2P-0^)  -i- 

3[|SS)i^2P=O^]+10aq. 

The  same  name  is  applied  to  an  altered  triphyllin  from  Chanteloub,  Limoges,  of 
brownish  violet  colour,  specific  gravity  3-41,  and  containing  32-18  pi.  c.  P'O*,  31-40 
Fe^O^  30-01  Mn^O^  and  6-35  water  (=  100),  whence  the  formula  6M'Ol3P'-0*  +  5  aq. 
(Rammelsberg,  loc.  cit.) 

HS'SJEiABIBITE.    See  Stilbite. 

HBVEEETE.  The  least  volatile  part  of  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha.  It  is  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  of  an  amber-yellow  colour, 
acrid  taste,  and  specific  gravity  0-921  at  21°.  Boils  at  315°.  Mixes  in  all  projjortions 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fat  and  volatile.  It  rapidly  absorbs  chlorine,  and 
acquires  thereby  the  consistence  of  wax.  It  is  partly  resinised  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  converted  into  an  oil  which  boils  at  228°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  acids 
(Bouchardat,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  sxvii.  30).  According  to  GreviUe  Williams,  it  is 
probably  polymeric  with  isoprene  and  caoutchin  (ii.  961). 

HES£.a.CHSiORX'7XiI?r.  A  product  of  the  action  or  chlorine  on  lydi-ato  of 
phenyl.    (See  Phenyl.) 

HEXii.Cia02.EIC  iS-CIB.  C'^'IP'O''. — An  acid  polymeric  -with  acrolein,  and  pro- 
duced by  dropping  that  liquid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  jootash.  The  solution 
becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point;  and  on  addition  of  an  acid,  yields  hexacroleic 
acid  as  a  yellow,  amorphous,  feebly  acid  substance,  soluble  in  alkalis,  alcohol  and 
ether;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  fusible,  but  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 
Most  of  its  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.    (Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  suppl.  ii.  117.) 

HSSiklffiBTAPSSOSPHIOSaSC  ACI35.    See  PhosphoeiS  acid. 

fN(CH-^)= 

HESAr.aSTK-'ZS.EETiS.lffiEBIE.    CH'-N-"  =  N  \  N(CH-)-.— Avolatilecrystalline 

(N(CH«)2 

ba^e  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dioxymethylene  (Buttlerow,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxv.  322).    See  Metiiylunamines. 

2SEXETHYS.EWIC  AliCOHOXi.    See  Ethyxene,  IIydeates  OP  (ii.  576). 

2SEX3S«ETHYS.-ETH-S'I.BI«rE-3>SPHOSE»H©XJ2UM.  See  Phosphoeus-bases 

CH  " 

HS2£"S"Si,    Caproyl.       C'-H'-^  =  Qejjis- — The  sixth  alcohol-radicle  of  the  series 
Qiijj-'n+i_    j^^     produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  oenanthylic  acid: 
C'H"0=    =    CH"  +       +  CO-. 

To  prepare  it,  a  solution  of  o?nanthylate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  a  voltaic 
current,  and  the  oil  which  separates  is  cli-ied  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distilled 
with  alcoholic  pota.sh,  which  retains  oenanthylic  acid,  while  the  hexyl  piasses  over  with 
tlie  vapours  of  alcohol,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  rectification 
(Brazier  and  Gossleth,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  iii.  210).  Wiu'tz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv. 
275),  by  electrolysing  a  mixture  of  100  pts.  cenanthylic  and  120  pts.  valeric  acid,  neutral- 
ising with  potash  and  cooling  to  0°,  obtained  an  oil  which,  after  desiccation  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  yielded  by  fractional  distillation,  tetryl  (C''H"),  boiling  between  100°  and  140°, 
tetryl-hexyl  (C^H^CH"),  between  140°  and  180°,  and  a  portion  boihng  between 
180°  and  220°,  consisting  chiefly  of  hexyl. 

Hexyl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-7574  at  0°.  It  boils  at  202°, 
yielding  a  vapour  whose  density  is  5-983  (Wurtz) ;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  5-8979.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  solul:>le  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  distilled  without  alteration  with 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  but  by  repeated  distillation  with  a  mixture  of 
sulp)hnrie  and  nitric  acids,  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  pirobably  caproic  acid.    It  is 
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scarcely  attacked  by  bromine,  even  in  sunshine.  Clilorine  attacks  it  strongly,  even  in 
diffused  daylight ;  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved,  and  a  viscid  substance  formed,  ■which 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  when  distilled,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  (Brazier 
and  Gossleth.) 

The  compounds  of  hexyl  were  hardly  known  before  the  year  1861,  the  alcohol 
having  been  barely  identified  by  Faget,  in  fusel-oil,  in  1854  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii. 
730).  At  present,  the  known  sources  of  hexyl-compounds  are  :  (1)  fusel-oil,  containing 
the  alcoliol ;  (2)  maunite  andmelampyrin,  which,  when  reduced  with  hydriodic  acid,  give 
iodide  of  hexyl ;  and  (3)  petroleum  and  coal-tar  oil,  wliich  contain  hydride  of  hexyl. 
Whether  the  hexyl-compounds  obtained  from  (1)  and  (3)  are  identical,  is  still  an  open 
question  ;  but,  without  doubt,  those  derived  from  (2)  are  essentially  different  from 
the  hexyl-compounds  either  of  fusel-oil  or  of  petroleum.  The  hexyl-compounds  of 
fusel-oil  and  of  petroleum  have  been  distinguished  by  the  prefix  Alpha,  those  of 
mannite  or  melampyrin  by  Beta.  The  former  compounds,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
yet  examined,  present  the  very  closest  analogies  to  those  of  the  ethyl  series  ;  the  latter 
depart  in  many  ways  from  this  standard :  thus,  they  show  a  great  tendency  to  evolve 
their  olefine  during  reactions  ;  and  their  alcohol  has  too  low  a  boiling  point,  and  when 
oxidised  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  does  not  yield  caproic  acid,  but  breaks  up  into  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  butyric  and  acetic  acids. 

The  hexyl-compounds  derive  peculiar  interest  from  their  having  the  same  carbon- 
condensation  as  tlie  sugars,  and  from  their  standing  in  close  relation  thereto,  as  the 
reaction  of  hydriodic  acid  with  mannite  proves,  mannite  being,  as  has  long  been 
known,  a  product  of  the  reduction  of  glucose  (ii.  864). 

Berthelot  has  ah-eady  remarked  upon  the  peculiar  readiness  to  react  shown  by 
tritylene.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  hexylone,  which  is  paratritjdene,  likewise 
displays  extraordinary  energy. 

Acetates  of  Hexyl. —  a  Hexyl-acctatc  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  aiodide  of 
hexyl  upon  acetate  of  silver.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling 
at  about  145°  C.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash,  it  has  been  transformed  into  an 
alcohol,  boiling  at  about  160°.  (Cahours  and  Pelouze,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  1245.) 

^  Hexyl- acetate  is  prepared  by  distilling  iS  hexyl-sulphuric  acid  with  a  great 
excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  :  — 

It  is  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  and  very  insoluble  in  water,  having  a  peculiar  smell, 
unlike  the  usual  smell  of  an  acetate  of  an  alcohol-radicle.  Boiling  point  166°.  It 
distils  without  decomposition.  Digestion  at  100°,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
ti-ansforms  it  into  hexylic  alcohol.  Unlike  &  CH'^I,  it  yields  no  hexylene  on  diges- 
tion with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  Sp.  gr.  at  0°  =  -8778  :  at  60°  =  -8310  ;  therefore 
expansion-coefiiciont  for  50°  =  '0663.  It  fonns  a  double  compound  with  Na)3C"^H''0 
(beta-hexylate  of  sodium — the  body  produced  by  treating  ;8  hexylic  alcohol  with  sodium, 
which  double  compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  /3  hexylic  alcohol. 

Hexyl-alcotaols. —  a  Hexyl-alcohol  (caproic  alcohol),  a  CH'^O,  was  found  by 
Faget,  in  fusel-oil  (1854),  but  not  purified  by  him.  Cahours  and  Pelouze  ob- 
tained it  from  h^'dride  of  hexyl,  by  converting  that  compound  into  a  iodide  of  hexyl, 
thence  forming  a  acetate  of  hexyl ;  thence,  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  the  alcohol. 
The  a  hexyl-alcohol  thus  prepared  boils  at  about  150°,  and  smells  like  amjdic  alcohol. 
(Compt.  rend.  liv.  1245.) 

a  hexylic  alcohol  yields  caproic  acid  by  oxidation.  (Faget.) 

;8  Hexyl-alcohol,  13  C^K'^O. — Prepared  by  digesting  jS  iodide  of  hexyl  with  oxide  of 
silver  and  water :  the  ;8  alcohol  is  then  formed,  together  with  ,8  hexylic  ether,  and 
P  hexylene.  Or  better,  by  shaking  up  yS  hexylene  with  sulpliuric  acid  (previously 
diluted  with  one-third  its  volume  of  water),  by  which  means  /3  hexyl-sulphuric  acid  is 
jjroduced,  and  this,  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  yields  hexyl-alcohol.  It  is 
a  viscid  liquid,  having  a  refreshing,  pleasant  smell,  very  unlike  that  of  amylic  alcohol ; 
boils  at  137°,  under  bar.  pressure  of  755'5  millimetres.  Specific  gravity  at  0°  = 
0-8327  ;  at  16°=  0-8209  ;  at  99°=  0-7482.    It  therefore  expands  somewhat  rapidly. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  para-hexylene,  even  at  0°,  and  does  not 
form  any  hexyl-sulphuric  acid,  even  after  standing  for  some  time.  More  dilute  acid 
(strength  about  87  per  cent.  SO^H'-)  forms  0  hexyl-sulp)huric  acid,  which  is  capable  of 
forming  salts.  Acid  chromate  of  potassiim  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  convert  it  into  an 
aldehyde,  which  has  no  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  when  further 
oxidised  with  the  same  oxidising  agent,  yields,  not  caproic  acid,  but  carbonic  acid,  water, 
butyric  and  acetic  acids.  The  ^  variety  of  the  alcohol  has  not  been  converted  into  the 
a  variety  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ^  two  bodies  are 
radically  different.    (Wankly  n  and  Erlenmeyer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  221.) 
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Hexyi-aldehydes. — a  Hcxyl-aklihidi',  o  CH'-O. — Unknown:  it  miglit  perhaps  be 
obtained  by  oxidation  from  tlie  o  alcohol  of  fusel-oil,  or  of  that  derived  from  the 
liexyl-hydride  found  in  petroleum. 

^  Hea-j/l-aldchydc,  ;8  C^H'-O. — Obtained  by  oxidising  the  corresponding  alcohol 
■with  acid  cbromate  of  potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  limpid 
liquid  of  fragrant,  penetrating  odour;  boils  at  127°  (bar.  =  761'2  millimetres). 
Specific  gravity  at  0°  =  0'8298,  at  50°  =  07846  ;  coelficient  of  expansion  between  0°  and 
60°  =  0'0576.  It  forms  a  solid  compound  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium;  does  not 
reduce  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  ;  does  not  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air.  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  about  one  part  of  hexyl-aldehyde.  When  treated  with  acid  chro- 
niate  of  iMtassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  no  caproic  acid,  but  butyric, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water  (Wauklyn  and  Erlenmeyer,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xvi.  307).  A  consideration  of  these  reactions  of  /3  hexylic  aldehyde  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  an  acetone ;  for  whilst  the  aldehydes  take  up  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  yield  by  oxidation  the  corresponding  acid,  the  acetones  do  not  take  up  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  yield  lower  acids  (when  oxidation  is  brought  about). 

This  view  of  the  ease  becomes  increasingly  probable  when  the  history  of  acetic 
acetone,  lately  brought  to  light  by  Lieben,  is  considered.  Acetone  is  reduced  by  hy- 
drogen to  tritylic  alcohol ;  but  the  tritylic  alcohol  thus  formed  yields  by  oxidation,  not 
propionic  aldehyde,  but  common  acetone. 


Hi^xyl-aldehyde  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  either  methyl-valeryl,  psTTor)  [ . 


Chlorides  of  Hexyl. —  a  Hcxyl-chloridc,  a  CH'^Cl,  is  obtained  by  Pelouze 
and  Cahours,  by  tlie  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  hydride  of  hexyl  existing  in  American 
petroleum.  In  addition  to  the  a  chloride  of  hexyl,  further  substitution-products  are 
obtained,  o  Chloride  of  hexyl  decomposes  an  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulpMde  nf 
^potassium,  giving  a  sulphide  of  hexyl,  a  (C"*H'-^)-S,  boiling  at  230°.  With  sidphydrutc 
of  potassium,  it  gives  hexyl-mercaptau  :  boiling  point  145°  to  148°.  With  cyanide  of 
potassium,  it  seems  to  give  a  cyanide  of  hexyl.    (Compt.  rend.  x.  1241,  ct  scq.) 

^  Hcxyl-chlo7'ide  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  corresponding  alcohol  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  in  the  water-bath  under  pressure.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  about  120°,  and  yielding  hexylene  when  digested 
at  100°  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 

Hydrides  of  Hexyl. —  a  Hexyl -hydride,  a  CH'^  was  found  by  Greville 
Williams  in  the  products  'of  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal,  and  called  by  liim 
(originally)  propyl  (with  which  it  is  isomeric) ;  in  1862  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  propyl  was  hexyl-hydride  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  130).  Pelouze  and  Cahours 
found  the  same  substance  in  American  petroleum  (Compt.  rend.  liv.  1241),  and 
obtained  a  chlorine  substitution-product  from  it,  which  reacted  as  chloride  of  hexyl 
should  do.  From  the  chloi'ide  was  indirectly  obtained  an  alcohol  (p.  152)  boiling  at  about 
150°,  and  like  amyl-alcohol  in  odour.  Schorlemmer  obtained  the  hydride  also  from 
the  products  of  distillation  of  Caunel  coal.  Its  boiling  point  is  68°.  Density  of  the 
liquid  =  0-6745  at  18°  (Williams)  ;  0-669  at  16°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours);  0-678 
at  15-5°  (Schorlemmer).  The  vapour-density  corresponds  closely  with  the  formula 
C'H".  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  odour.  Chemically,  like  all 
bodies  of  its  class,  it  is  very  inactive.  Neither  sulphm'ic  acid  uor  nitric  acid  attacks 
it;  chlorine  and  bromine  only  with  difficulty.  In  the  arts,  a  mixture  of  a  hydride  of 
hexyl  with  other  hydrides  goes  by  the  name  of  turpentine  substitute. 

(8  Hexyl-hydride,  R  C''H'\  is  obtained  indirectly  from  mannite.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  digesting  zinc  with  /3  iodide  of  hexyl  and  water  or  alcohol  ;  or  by  exposing 
mercury  and  the  iodide  to  the  action  of  sunlight.   In  the  latter  case  the  reaction  is : 


In  the  former  case  hexylene  also  accompanies  the  hydride.  In  order  to  remove  the 
hexylene,  it  is  well  to  shake  up  -with  sulphuric  acid,  which  enters_^  into  combination 
with  the  hexylene. 

In  smell,  boiling  point,  and  outward  appearance,  the  ^  hydride  resembles  the  o 
hydride  very  closely.  In  specific  gravity,  however,  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  a 
compound,  being  lighter.  At  16-5°  its  specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  0-6645.  Its 
derivatives  are  probably  cpiite  distinct  from  those  of  the  a  hydride. 

Iodides  of  Hexyl. —  a  Hexyl-iodi de,  a  C'H'^I,  is  obtained  by  Pelouze  and 
Cahours  from  hydride  of  hexyl  existing  in  American  petroleum.  It  boils  at  172°  to  175° 
(being  of  higher  boiling  point  than  the  ;3  iodide),  and  smells  like  iodide  of  amyl. 
It  is  acted  upon  by  light.    It  reacts  with  a  variety  of  salts,  forming  ethers.  The 


C'lP 

cthyl-butyryl,  (-ujpQ 


Hhg  -1-  2C«H'5I    =   Hhgl^  -i-  CH'^  +  CH'*. 
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alcohol  which  is  indirectly  obtained  from  it  boils  at  150°,  and  is  believed  by  Pelouze 
and  Cahours  to  be  identical  with  Faget's  alcohol  extracted  from  fusel-oil  (Compt. 
reud.  liv.  1241,  et.  seq.)  "Wurtz  has  also  obtained  a  hexyl-iodide  by  acting  with 
liydriodie  acid  upon  a  variety  of  hexylene  which  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the 
/8  hexylene  of  mannite. 

Hexyl-iodide  is  prepared  by  boiling  mannite  with  a  great  excess  of  the  strongest 
aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  (24  grms.  mannite  to 
300  cub.  cent,  of  acid,  boiling  at  126°  C.) ;  phosphorus  may  be  added  to  the  boding 
liquid  with  great  advantage.  The  iodide  of  hexyl  appears  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
distillate,  which  should  be  freed  from  iodine  and  pm-ified  by  distilling  it  in  contact 
with  water.  When  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  very  nearly  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  perfectly  piu'e  iodide  of  hexyl  is  obtained.  The  change  wliich  takes  place 
is  represented  by : 

C^H^CHO)"  +  11  HI    =    CH"!  +  GH^O  + 

Mannite.  lod  hexyl. 

Melampyriu  (ii.  349)  may  be  substituted  for  mannite  in  the  above  process;  but 
the  yield  is  not  so  good.  The  &  iodide  may  also  be  prepared  by  digesting  ;8  hexylene 
with  hydi'iodic  acid. 

Iodide  of  hexyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  smell  from 
iodide  of  amyl.  Specific  gravity  at  0°  =  1-4447;  at  50°  =  1-3812;  its  co-efficient 
of  expansion  between  0°  and  50°  is  0'0460.  The  boiling  point  at  752  millimetres 
=  167-5°  C.  It  is  only  very  slightly  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  stable  compound. 

The  almost  invariable  product  of  the  reaction  of  this  iodide  is  hexylene.  With 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  has  given  very  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
hexylene : 

/3  CH'^I  +  KHO   =  &  C=H'=  +  H^O  +  KI. 

With  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  acetate  of  lead,  mercury,  sodium,  oxalate  of  silver, 
zinc  and  water,  or  zinc  and  alcohol,  and  finally,  when  heated  to  190°  with  water 
alone,  it  invariably  yields  considerable  quantities  o.:  hexylene,  other  products  being 
formed  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  reagent  employed. 

Bromine  acts  with  great  violence,  replacing  the  equivalent  of  iodine  in  /3  iodide  of 
hexyl. 

)3  Hexyl  oxide,  qsjjh  [  0  is  formed,  together  with  the  define  and  alcohol,  when 
moist  oxide  of  silver  acts  upon  the  corresponding  iodide  : 

Ag^O  +  2  j8  C^H'^I    =  2AgI  +  &  gl'g,'' j  O. 

It  is  a  thick,  slightly  yellow  liqiiid,  not  miscible  -with  water,  and  of  a  faint  pene- 
trating smell.  Boils  constantly  between  203-5°  and  208-5°,  with  the  barometer  at 
751  millimetres. 

Hexyl  sulphuric  acids. — a  Hexyl-siolphuric  acid,  a  -g- j SO^,  is  little 
known. 

&  Hcxyl-sulfhuric  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (diluted 
with  about  one-third  of  its  volume  of  water)  either  on  ;8  hexylene,  or  on  /8  hexyl-alcohol. 
It  is  partially  decomposed  by  dilution  with  water,  and  gives  off  j3  hexyl-alcohol.  Salts 
of  this  acid  have  been  obtained. 

(3  Sulpliydrate  of  Hexyl,  or  /3  liexyl-mercaftan,  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
(8  iodide  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  potassium  : 
/3C"H'^I  -I-  KHS  -  /SCH"? 

H 

On  adding  water  to  the  product  of  the  reaction,  the  mercaptan  separates  as  a  clear, 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  not  miscible  with  water  and  lighter  than  water.  ^  Hexyl- 
mercaptan  is  formed  in  the  theoretical  quantity  in  this  operation.  As  was  mentioned 
above,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  transforms  ;8  iodide  of  hexyl 
almost  completely  into  hexylene  and  water ;  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  on  the  other 
hand,  transforms  the  iodide  into  ;8  sulphydrate  of  hexyl.  When  an  alcoliolic  solution 
of  sid-phide  of  fotassiiim  is  used,  there  is  also  no  formation  of  hexylene,  but  of  a 
iS  sulphide  instead,  so  that  the  sulphnr-compounds  of  the  /8  series  are  much  more  stable 
tlian  the  corresponding  oxygen-compounds. 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  /3  hexyl-mercaptan  boils  at  142°  under  a  bar.  pressm-e 
of  760  millimetres — being  the  point  at  which  the  a  mercaptan  ought  to  boil. 

/3  Hexyl-mercaptan  has  the  kind  of  smell  characteristic  of  a  mercaptan,  only  it  seems 
not  to  be  so  persistent  as  the  smell  of  common  mercaptan.    It  acts  upon  oxide  of  mer- 
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cury  with  energy.  Sodium  attacks  it,  witli  evolution  of  a  gas  and  formation  of  a  wliite 
residue  ;  no  doubt  the  reaction  is  of  the  usual  kind  : 


Very  curiously,  caustic  potash,  Loth  solid  and  in  aqueous  solution,  also  attacks  this 
mercaptau;  and,  still  more  curiously,  a  heat  of  100°  C.  decomposes  the  compound 
formed  with  aqueous  potash,  occasioning  separation  of  the  mercaptan,  which,  however. 


UESLVXiXSNX:.    C'H'-. — Of  this  hydrocarbon  there  are  also  two  modifications. 

a  Hcxi/lcnc.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Fremy's  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  5-5°  and 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  hydroleic  and  metoleic  acids,  was  hexylene.  Greville 
Williams  obtained  hexylene  from  the  jiroduets  of  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal.  It 
Ixiiled  at  71°  (Phil.  Trans.  18-17).  Wurtz  seems  to  have  obtained  a  variety  of 
hexylene  from  fusel-oil. 

)8  Hexylene  is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  corresponding  iodide  with  most 
reagents.  It  is  best  prepared  by  the  action  of  the  iodide  upon  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  at  100°.  In  preparing  it,  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  distil 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  hexylene  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  produced  during  the 
reaction,  and  to  digest  the  distillate  with  fresh  potash.  The  alcohol  is  subsequently 
removed  hy  washing. 

/3  Hexylene  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  lighter  than,  and  not  miseible  with,  water. 
Boiling  point  68°  to  70°.  Its  odour  is  very  unpleasant,  just  like  that  of  amyleue. 
Vapour-density,  by  experiment,  2'88  and  2'97  (theory  requires  2-9022).  It  combines 
with  bromine  with  great  violence,  forming  C^H'-Br^.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
it  gives  parahexylene.  With  sulphuric  acid  dihited  with  about  one-third  its  volume  of 
water,  it  gives  ^  hexyl-sulphuric  acid.  /3  Hexylene  seems  to  be  a  lighter  liquid  than 
o  hexylene.  J.  A.  AV. 

HIPPARASTIsr.  C^H'NO. — A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  hippxu-ic  acid,  dis- 
covered by  Seliwarz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  201),  further  investigated  by  J.  Maier, 
{ibid,  cxxvii.  161),  who  has  shown  that  hipparin  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  To  pre- 
pare it,  hippuric  acid  is  stirred  up  to  a  paste  with  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid,  then  mixed 
with  peroxide  of  lead,  and  left  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  for  12  to  24  hom-s.  The  mass 
is  then  washed  with  cold  water;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol;  the  alcoholic 
solution  evaporated  ;  the  residue  washed  with  carbonafe  of  soda  to  remove  benzoic  and 
undecomposed  hippuric  acid ;  and  the  residue  boiled  Avith  water,  which  leaves 
hijiparaffin  undissolved  and  deposits  hipparin  on  cooling.  (Maier.) 

Hipparaffin  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  extremely  soft  slender  needles,  having 
a  silky  lustre  and  arranged  in  thick  interlaced  tufts.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  odour ; 
dissolves  sparingly  in  hot,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  whicli  does  not  even  wet 
it ;  the  solubility  is  not  increased  liy  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  am- 
monia or  potash.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water 
without  much  alteration  (Schwarz).  Dissolves  easily  in  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  either  solution  by  water  (Maier).  It  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alcuhul,  and  very  readily  in  ciiAc'r.  It  melts  at  200°  (Sch  warz), 
210°  (Maier),  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  form  as  it  cools.  At  a  higher  temperature 
part  of  it  distils  without  alteration,  the  residue  turning  black  (Schwarz);  a  small 
quantity  sublimes  in  slender  needles  even  below  100°.  (Maier.) 

Hipparaffin  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  easily  com- 
bustible charcoal.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  solution  of  iodine,  or  by  hyclrochloric  acid 
and  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  by  aqueous  chromic  acid.  It  is  but  partially  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  fotassiuiu  ;  but  on  igniting  it  with  potash-li/ne,  benzene  is 
)U'oduced,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia  (Schwarz). 
Heated  to  200° — 220°  in  a.  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  gives  off  a  colourless  oil, 
which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution 
of  gas,  and  the  sohition,  concentrated  after  neutralisation  with  soda,  yields  a  precipitate 
of  benzoic  acid.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  it  gives  off 
all  its  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anliydiide.  (Schwarz.) 

HXPPARIM-.  CIPNOl  (J.  Maier,  loc.  «Y.)— The  preparation  is  given  in  the 
preceding  article.  Hipparin  crystallises  in  large  silky  needles  united  in  barrel-sliaped 
groups.  Melts  at  4.5-7°  ;  solidifies  at  about  20°  ;  burns  with  a  bright  flame  ;  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water. 

HSPPOPHAE  KHARIWOIIJSS.  The  Sea  BucAihoni.— This  plant  contains  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  quercitrin.  It  is  obtained 
by  exliausting  the  berri-^s,  after  they  have  been  well  boiled  in  water  and  dried,  with 
hot  alcohol;  mixing  the  hot  filtered  liquid  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  decomposing 
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the  precipitate  with  siilphydric  acidj;  heating  the  whole ;  filtering  wlien  cold ;  and  treating 
the  precii^itated  sulphide  of  lead  with  hot  alcohol.  The  colouring  matter  then  dissolves, 
and  remains  on  evaporation,  as  a  brown-red  brittle  mass  still  retaining  a  little  fat,  from 
which  it  may  be  pm-ified  by  treatment  with  ether,  absolute  alcohol,  &c.  It  is  then 
obtained  as  a  yellow  mass  containing  rudimentary  crystals.  The  berries  likewise  con- 
tain oxalic  and  malic  acids,  a  peculiar  fat,  &c.,  which  are  extracted  by  boiling  them 
with  water.    (BoUey,  Dingl.  pel.  J.  cLsii.  143  ;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  708.) 

C'H^O  ] 

HIPPURAMIDE.    Cn'oN-O'  =  (C'-H-O)"  I N'. — This  amide  is  produced  by  the 

J 

prolonged  action  of  ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hippurate  of  methyl,  and 
remains  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  It  dissolves  in  100  pts.  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  80  pts.  wood-spirit,  and  60  pts.  alcohol ;  sjjaringly  soluble  in  ether.  By 
alkalis  at  the  boiling  heat  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  hippm-ic  acid.  (Jaequemin 
and  Schlagdenliauffen,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  1011.) 

HIPPURIC  ACID.  CH^NO'  =  •  (G-m.  xii.  69  ;  Gerh.  iii.  242).— 

(0-H-O)  Iq     ^  ' 

H  ) 

This  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in  that  of 
man.  Eouelle,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  first  observed  that  the  lu-ine  of 
horses  contained  an  acid  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  benzoic  acid,  and  the 
obsei-vation  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  separated  the 
acid  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  its  real  nature  and  separate  identity  were 
first  established  by  Liebig,  in  1830  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xii.  20).  The  urine  of  cows 
and  horses  does  in  fact  contain,  sometimes  hippurie  and  sometimes  benzoic  acid,  the 
former  acid  being  easily  converted  into  the  latter  by  oxidation ;  and  this  change  often 
taking  place  within  the  animal  organism.  When  horses  are  kept  in  the  stable,  or  only 
lightly  worked,  their  urine  contains  hippurie  acid  ;  but  when  they  are  put  to  hard 
work,  it  contains  benzoic  acid. 

Cows'  urine,  according  to  Boussingault,  contains  about  1-3  per  cent,  of  hippurie  acid  ; 
in  that  of  horses,  the  maximum  amount  is  about  0-38  per  cent. ;  that  of  swine  does  not 
appear  to  contain  hippurie  acid ;  that  of  the  camel  and  elephant  yields  a  considerable 
quantity. 

From  the  experiments  of  Henneberg,  Stohmann,  and  Rautenberg  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxiv.  181  ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure  1863,  p.  223 ;  Jahresber.  1862,  p.  541)  it  appears 
that  the  urine  of  oxen  contains  a  maximum  quantity  of  hippurie  acid  (2-1  to  27  per  cent.) 
when  the  animals  are  fed  on  oat-  and  wheat-straw  with  a  small  admixture  of  beans. 
The  straw  and  dried  herb  of  leguminous  plants  reduced  the  amount  to  0'4  per  cent. 
With  the  hay  of  graminaceous  plants  intermediate  results  were  obtained.  The  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  beans,  starch,  sugar,  or  oil,  diminished  the  proportion  of 
hippviric  acid,  and  increased  that  of  m-ea. 

In  human  mine,  the  proportion  of  hippurie  acid  is  but  small  imder  normal  condi- 
tions, and  about  equal  to  that  of  uric  acid  (Liebig;  Bence  Jones);  in  certain 
diseases,  as  in  diabetes,  according  to  Leh  m  a  n  n,  the  amount  is  considerably  greater  ;  a 
vegetable  diet  likewise  increases  it.  In  tlie  urine  of  a  healtliy  man  living  on  a  mixed 
diet,  Bence  Jones  (Chem.  Soo.  J.  xv.  81)  found,  by  Liebig's  method  of  estimation 
(p.  168),  from  0'03  to  0'04  per  cent,  hippurie  acid;  Thudichum  (/oc.  cit.  xvii.  55)  found 
the  same  quantity  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  the  amount  was  largely  increased 
by  eating  greengages.  Weismann  (J.  pr.  Chem.lxxiv.  106;  Jahresber.  1858,  p.  572) 
and  Wreden  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvii.  146;  Jahresber.  1869,  p.  700)  fomid  much  larger 
quantities  ;  but  the  former  appears  to  have  operated  on  too  small  a  quantity  of  urine, 
and  the  latter  adopted  a  defective  method  of  analysis  (p.  159). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  glycocine  in  a  sealed  tube  with  benzoic  acid: 

C=ffNO=  4-  C'H°0-    =    CH'NO^  +  WO; 

also  by  heating  the  zinc-salt  of  glycocine  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  to  120°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  or  by  simply  leaving  the  two  compounds  in  contact  for  some  time : 

C^ffZnNO^  +  C'H'OCl    =    C»H»NO^  h-  ZnCl. 

This  formation  of  hippurie  from  benzoic  acid  likewise  takes  place  when  the  latter  acid 
is  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  li^dng  animal,  together  with  glycocine  or  glycocholate  of 
sodium,  or  bile.  When  about  2  grms.  of  benzoic  acid,  and  30  c.  c.  of  bile  free  from 
mucus  were  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  dog  or  cat,  the  urine  was  fomid  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hippiiric  but  no  benzoic  acid ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of 

*  On  the  rational  formula  of  liijipuric  ackt,  see  Formulae  (ii.  6D7). 
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benzoie  acid,  tlie  excess  passed  iuto  the  urine  together  with  the  liippurie  acid.  Benzoic 
acid  injected  into  the  circulation  alone,  is  not  converted  into  hippnric  acid.  (Kuhne 
and  Hallwaehs,  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  638.) 

2.  Benzoie  acid  is  likewise  converted  into  hippm-ic  acid  in  tlie  animal  organism 
when  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  hippiu'ic  acid  being  found  iu  the  lU'ine  after 
benzoic  acid  has  been  swallowed.  Marchand,  after  taking  30  grains  of  benzoic  acid, 
found  39'2  grs.  of  hippurie  acid  in  his  urine  (by  calculation,  it  should  have  been 
34:'2  grs.).  yimilar  observations  have  been  made  by  Al.  Ure  (.1.  Pharm.  xxvii.  640), 
Keller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  198),  and  Garrod  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xx.  501). 

3.  Quinic  acid  is  also  converted  in  the  animal  organism  into  hippiu-ie  acid  (probably 
first  into  benzoic  acid).  When  8  grms.  of  quinate  of  calcium  were  swallowed  over 
night,  the  morning  lu'ine  was  foiind  to  contain  2  grms.  of  hippiu'ic  acid.  (Lautemann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  9.) 

Preparation  from  iiorsis'  or  cov:s'  uriiir. — Hippurie  acid  exists  in  the  urine  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia.  To  obtain  it,  the  fresh  urine  of  cows  or  of  horses  which  have 
been  kept  at  rest,  is  concentrated  by  evaj^oration  to  i  or  ~  of  its  bulk  and  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  then,  after  a  while,  deposits  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate 
of  hippurie  acid. 

The  evaporation  of  the  urine,  which  is  tedious,  may  be  obviated  by  mixing  it  with 
a  considerable  excess  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  the  solubility  of  the  hippurie  acid  being 
thereby  greatly  diminished.  100  pts.  of  cows'  urine  mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  crude 
hydrochloric  acid  soon  deposits  hippurie  acid  (Eiley,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  v.  97). 
Another  mode  of  expediting  the  process  is  to  mix  the  fresh  m-ine  with  milk  of  lime, 
boil  for  a  few  minutes  and  strain  ;  then  evaporate  the  solution  of  hippiu'ate  of  calcium 
to  i  or  jr;  of  its  bulk,  according  to  the  previous  concentration  ;  and  supersaturate  with 
hydrochloric  acid.    (Gregory,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  125.) 

The  acid  obtained  as  above  has  a  brownish  colour  and  disagi'eeable  urinous  odour, 
and  requires  further  purification.  This  may  be  effected  in  several  ways :  1.  Schwa  rz 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  29)  boils  the  crude  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  which  removes  the 
greater  part  of  the  fibrin  with  which  it  is  contaminated  ;  precipitates  the  filtrate  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  then  boils  and  filters  again,  and  mixes  the  filtrate  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  carbonate  of  calcium  thereby  precipitated  carrying  d<jwn 
the  colouring  matter  ;  then  filters  a  third  time,  and  precipitates  with  liydrochloric 
acid.  The  hippurie  acid  thus  purified  is  quite  colourless. — 2.  The  crude  acid,  mixed 
with  10  pts.  of  boiling  water  and  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  is  submitted  to  pressure  ; 
the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  alum  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  left  to  cool  to  40° ;  carbonate  of  sodium  is  then  added  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form  ;  and  the  liquid  is  again  separated  by  straining  and  pres- 
sure, and  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  :  the  hippurie  acid  thus  ol>tained  is  waslied 
with  cold  water,  pressed  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
blood-charcoal  (1  oz.  to  a  lb.  of  the  acid),  filtered  through  paper  while  still  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  left  to  crystallise  (Bensch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  267). — 3.  Lowe 
prepares  hippurie  acid  by  mixing  fresh  horse-urine  with  excess  of  sulphate  of  zinc  ; 
evaporating  the  liquid  together  with  the  precipitate  to  j  or  i  of  its  bulk ;  filtering  quickly  ; 
washing  the  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  ;  and  decomposing  the  hip- 
purate  of  zinc  in  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Hippurie  acid 
then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  magma,  which  may  be  waslied  with  cold  water, 
pressed  between  paper,  and  recrystallised  from  b(jiling  water.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  to  the  urine  preserves  it  from  putrefaction,  and  enables  the  experimenter 
to  wait  till  a  consideralile  quantity  is  collected. 

Properties. — Hippurie  acid  forms  colourless  transparent  prisms,  having  an  unctuous 
adamantine  lustre,  and  often  of  considerable  j?ize.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetrio 
system.  Ordinary  combination,  ocP  .  Poo  .  Poo  .  with  the  modifying  faces  ooPoo  and 
coPco  .  Eatio  of  the  axes,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-9742  :  1'1606  :  1.  Inclination  of  the  faces: 
ooP  :  ooP  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  99°  59' ;  Poo  :  too  =  98°  30' ; 
Poo  :  Poo  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  =  88°  30'.  Cleavage  tolerably  easy, 
parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  =  1-308.  Hippurie  acid  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  reildens 
litmus  strongly.  It  is  sp;iringly  soluble  in  cold  water,  1  pt.  of  the  crystals  requiring 
600  pts.  of  water  at  0°.  Boiling  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily  ;  ether  scarcely 
at  all.  Hippurie  acid  likewise  dissolves,  but  very  sparingly,  in  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  dissolves  with  the  greatest  facility  in  water  containing  ordinary  phos- 
phate of  sodiiem,  in  such  quantity  indeed  as  to  change  the  reaction  of  the  .solution  from 
alkaline  to  acid— a  property  which  is  also  possessed  by  uric  acid.  This,  according  to 
Liebig,  is  the  cause  of  tlie  acid  reaction  exhibited  by  the  urine  of  man  an<l  otlier 
animals  in  the  recent  state. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Hippurie  acid  boils  at  240°,  yielding  a  crystalline  produi  t,  con- 
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sisting  in  great  part  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzonitrile  (cyanide  of  plienyl) ;  a  strong 
odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  likewise  evolved,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal 
remains  in  the  retort.  Dry  hippurie  acid,  heated  in  a  retort  with  dry  chloride  of  zinc 
and  quartz-sand,  yields  benzonitrile,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  charcoal  (Gossmann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  69) : 

2C»H'N03  -  iWO  =  2C'ffN  +  CO^  + 
2.  Hippurie  acid  in  alkaline  solution  is  slowly  oxidised  by  ozone,  with  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid  (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxv.  217). — 3.  Pure  hippurie  acid  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  water;  but  when 
horse-urine  is  quickly  evaporated,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  the  hippurie  acid  contained 
in  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  Cows'  urine  does  not  yield  benzoic  acid  when 
boiled. — 4.  Hippurie  acid  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boUing  heat,  and 
on  continuing  the  ebullition,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine : 

C'ffNO'  -I-  WO    =    C^H'^NO^  -1-  CffO-. 

Hippurie  acid.  Glycocine.       Benzoic  acid. 

The  same  decomposition  is  effected  by  boiling  dilute  snJphuric  acid,  by  nitric,  and  even 
by  oxalic  acid. — 5.  Hippurie  acid,  boiled  for  half-an-hour  with  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
is  converted  into  glycocine  and  an  alkaline  benzoate.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime. — 6.  The  resolution  of  hippm-ic  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocine 
is  likewise  effected  by  the  action  of  a.  ferment  in  presence  of  an  alkali  (Buchner,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxviii.  203). — 7.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  it  ajspears  to  be 
resolved  into  hydride  of  benzoyl  and  glycocine  (Erlenmeyer,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1861,  p.  548). — 8.  Nitrons  acid  converts  hippurie  acid  into  benzoglycollic  acid,  ^yith 
evolution  of  nitrogen  gas : 

2C='HSN0=  +  N^O'  =  iCm^O'  +  R'O  +  W. 
This  decomposition  takes  place  when  nitrie  oxide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  hippurie 
acid  in  nitric  acid.—  9.  A  cold  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid 
converts  hippurie  acid  into  nitrohippurie  acid.  With  sid'pliuric  anhydride,  it  unites 
directly,  forming  sulphohippuric  acid,  CH^NSO". — 10.  An  aqueous  sohition  of  hip- 
purie acid  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas ;  but  on  boiling  it  with  a  large  excess 
of  bleaching  powder,  decomposition  takes  place  (Lie big).  When  chlorine  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  hippurie  acid  in  rather  dilute  potash,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and 
benzoglycollic  acid  is  produced  (Gossmann) : 

CffNO'  +  3KH0  -h  CP  =  C'ffO*  -h  1W-0  -t-  3KC1  -i-  K 
11.  By  mixing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  chlorate  of  potassium  by  small 
portions,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  monochloroliippuric  acid,  C'H^CINO-'*,  and 
dichlorohippuric  acid,  C^'H'CPNO'  (K.  Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxii.  129).^12.  When 
hippurie  acid  is  gently  heated  with  1  at.  pcntachloride  of  phosphorus,  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  given  off,  and  a  brown  residue  is  left,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ammonia,  and  precipitated  therefrom  in  the  resinous  state  by  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  on  distilling  1  at.  hippurie  acid  with  2  at.  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus, the  products  obtained  are  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  benzoyl, 
and  two  chlorinated  compounds,  C°H"C1N0^,  and  CH^CPNO-,  differing  from  mono- 
and  dichlorohippuric  acids  respectively  by  1  at.  H-0  (Schwanert,  see  p.  161). — 
13.  When  hippurie  acid  is  boiled  with  ^fT0.rz(^e  of  manganese  and  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  large  qaiantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  benzoic  acid  separates  on 
cooling,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  sulphate  of  ammonium. — 14.  Hippm-ic  acid, 
boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  water,  yields  benzamide,  water,  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (Fehling) : 

CH'NO'  +  30  =  C'H'NO  +  WO  +  2C0^ 
When  hi^jpuric  acid  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  excess  of  nitric  or  sulpliurie 
acid,  the  products  formed  are  carbonic  anhydride  and  hipparaflfin  (p.  154) ;  but  when  it 
is  boiled  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  and  sulphm-ic  acid  added  in  quantity  only 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  resulting  hippurate  of  lead,  the  only  product  obtained  is 
benzamide  (Schwartz). — 15.  Hippurie  acid,  gently  heated  with  excess  of  caustic 
baryta,  yields  a  liquid  which  smells  of  benzene  (no  ammonia  is  evolved),  is  converted 
into  crystalline  scales  by  contact  mth  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  when  distilled,  yields 
pure  benzene  (Gerhardt).    This  liquid  is  perhaps  benzonitrile. 

Estimation  of  Hip'puric  acid  in  urine. —  1.  The  m-ine  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence over  a  water-bath ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  added ;  and  the  hippurie  acid  is 
extracted  by  treating  the  precipitate  four  or  five  times  with  ether  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  1.  170).  According  to  Bence  Jones  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  Si),  this  method  gives 
exact  results,  proAnded  sufficient  urine  is  taken  (about  400  c.  e.),  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  ether  is  used.    Thudichum  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  55)  evaporates  the  urine  to 
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a  stiff  syrup,  pours  it  into  a  bottle  wliile  yet  warm,  taking  up  the  last  residues  v,ith 
the  necessary  amount  of  hydi'ochloric  acid ;  and  shakes  up  the  whole  briskly  with 
large  quantities  of  dry  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  distilled,  the  reddish 
yellow  residue  mi:5;ed  with  a  little  water,  aud  allowed  to  crystallise ;  and  the  crj'stals 
of  hippuric  acid  thus  obtained  are  washed  with  water  till  the  washings  are  colourless, 
then  dried  by  pressure  between  blotting  paper,  afterwards  1  ly  placing  them  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  finally  at  100°  in  a  water-oven.  (See  also  Wc  is  maun,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxiv.  106;  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  637.) 

2.  Wreden  (J.  p".  Chem.  Ixx^-ii.  446;  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  700)  estimates  hippiu-ic 
acid  in  urine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  liquid  is  first 
neutralised  and  freed  from  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  baryta-water,  and  the  iron 
solution  is  added  till  it  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate,  and  a  drop  of  the  filtered  solution 
produces  a  blue  colour  on  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  The  amount  of  hippuric  acid  found  in  human  urine  by  this  method  of 
estimation  (average  0'38  per  cent.)  is  much  higher  than  that  determined  by  Liebig's 
method  (p.  156);  and,  according  to  Henneberg,  Stohniann,  and  Raiitenberg 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  181),  the  results  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  cliloride  is  decomposed  by  paper-fibre  to  such  an  extent  that 
paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  will  not  indicate  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  ;  also,  because  the  termination  of  the  reaction  cannot  be  distinctly 
jierceived.  Better  results  are  obtained  with  ferric  nitrate,  after  the  lu-ine  has  been 
freed  from  colouring  matter  and  other  bodies  by  nitrate  of  lead ;  but  even  in  this  case 
the  process  is  sometimes  rendered  uncertain  by  the  presence  of  other  substances  which 
exert  a  reducing  action  on  the  ferric  oxide.  Altogether,  the  mode  of  estimation  by 
means  of  hytboehloric  acid  and  ether  appears  to  give  the  best  results. 

Kippurates.  Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts 
being  CH^MNO^.  Most  metallic  oxides  dissolve  readily  in  the  acid.  The  hippurates 
of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium  and  magnesium  are  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crys- 
tallise ;  their  solutions  form  a  eream-coloui'ed  precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  white 
cui'dy  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  aud  mercurous  nitrate.  A  characteristic  reac- 
tion of  the  hippirrates  is,  that  when  fused  with  excess  of  potash  or  lime,  they  give  off 
ammonia  and  yield  benzene  by  distillation.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them,  separating 
the  hippm-ic  acid. 

Hipp  urate  of  A  m  moni  um. —  The  neutral,  salt  does  not  appear  to  exist.  An  arid 
salt,  C'H'*(NHMN0lC5H''N0lH-0,  is  produced  oven  when  hippuric  acid  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia.  It  crystallises  by  concentration  in  square-based  pi'isms  with  4-sided 
summits.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantities  of  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ethei-,  aud 
performs  gyratory  movements  when  thro^^'n  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Hippitrate  of  Barium,  2C^IPBaN0^  +  H-0,  forms  prisms  with  rectangular  base; 
soluble  in  water.  It  unites  with  benzoate  of  barium,  forming  a  salt  containing 
2(C''H''BaNO^C'H■^BaO'-).oH■-0. 

Hip^urate.  of  Calcium,  2C°II^CaNO\3H^O,  crystallises  sometimes  in  rectangular 
prisms,  sometimes  in  laminae.  Specific  gravity  1'318.  It  is  soluble  in  18  pts.  of  cold 
aud  6  pts.  of  hot  water. 

Hippurate  of  Cobalt,  2C''II'ColSr0^5II-'0,  forms  rose-coloured  needles  or  nodules, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Copper,  2C^H"CuN0'.3H-O,  obtained  by  concentrating  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  hippm-ate  of  potassium,  forms  oblique  rhomboi'dal  prisms  of  an 
aziu-e-blue  colour,  which  turn  green  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  when 
heated  on  the  water-bath. 

Hippurate  of  Iron  (/w/cwjh)  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions 
of  hippiu'ate  of  potiissium  and  ferric  chloride. 

Hippurate  of  Lead,  C''IITbNO' +  and  +  §H-0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
cold  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  hippurate  of  potassium,  as  a  curdy  preci- 
pitate which  dissolves  but  slowly  in  boiling  water.  If  the  boiling  solution  is  well 
diluted,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  silky  needles  (containing  1  at.  water)  grouped  in  tufts, 
but  these  crystals,  even  while  immersed  in  the  solution,  are  quickly  converted  into 
rather  broad,  shining  laminae  (|  H-0)  having  the  form  of  quadrangular  tables.  The 
whole  of  the  water  is  given  off  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Magnesium,  2G'-'H''MgN0'.  oH-0,  forms  white  nodules,  which  are  solulile 
in  water  and  give  off  2H-0  at  10(t°. 

Hippurate  of  Nickel,  2C''H''NiNOl5H'-0,  is  crystal! isable,  insolul  ile  in  ether,  spariniily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Piitassium. — Tha  neutral  salt,  CH'^KNOIH-O,  forms  oblique  prisms 
with  rhomboidal  base,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  becoming  anhydrous  by 
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desiccation  at  100°.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  must  be  crystallised  several  times  from 
alcohol  and  washed  with  ether. 

The  acid  salt,  C^HSKNO^.C'H'NO'.H'^O,  forms  brilliant  laminfe,  which  under  tlie 
microscope  are  seen  to  consist  of  prisms  with  rectangular  base,  and  the  terminal  edges 
truncated.    They  give  olF  i'll  per  cent,  water  at  100°. 

Hippurate  of  Silver,  2C°H*AgN0^.H-'0,  prepared  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
hippurate  of  potassium,  is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable.  It  gives  off  its  water 
(3-42  per  cent.)  at  100°. 

Hipjpm-ate  of  Sodium,  2OTI^NaN0^.H^0,  is  crystallisable,  very  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether. 

Hippurate  of  Strontium,  2C'H'*SrN0^.5H-0,  is  crystallisable  ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol ;  gives  oif  its  water  at  100°. 

Derivatives  of  Hippurie  Acid. 

Amido-Wppuric  acid.  C^Hi»N=0' =  CffCNH^jNO'.  (Sch wan  ert,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharni.  cxii.  69.) — Obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  for  a  considerable  time 
into  a  solution  of  nitrohippuric  acid  in  saturated  sulpliide  of  ammonium,  and  acidu- 
lating the  concentrated  liquid  with  hydrochloric,  or  better  with  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  light  white  Itiminje,  soluble  in  300  to  370  pts.  water  at  20°,  in  1200  pts. 
absolute  alcohol  at  15°,  insoluble  in  ether.  In  boiling  water  and  alcohol  it  dissolves 
easily  ;  liliewise  in  acids  and  in  allcalis;  the  solutions  quicldy  turn  brown.  With  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  hydrochlorate  containing  C°iI"'N-0'.HCl. 

Cblorohippuric  acids.  (R.  Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  129.) —  These  compounds 
are  produced  by  tlie  action  of  hypoclilorous  acid  on  hippurie  acid.  When  2  or  3  pts. 
chlorate  of  potassium  are  added  to  a  mixtm-e  of  1  pt.  hippurie  acid  and  6  to  9  pts. 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  gentle  heat  applied,  after  the  frothing  has  ceased,  to  complete  the 
reaction,  the  liquid  then  heated  to  boiling  and  left  to  cool, — an  oily  yellowish  mass  is 
deposited,  consisting  of  mono-  and  dichlorohippuric  acids,  their  relative  quantities 
depending  partly  on  the  quantity  of  chlorate  used,  partly  on  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  during  the  reaction.  The  two  acids  are  separated,  either  by  boiling  with  water, 
whieli  dissolves  chiefly  the  monochlorinated  acid,  or  by  repeated  crystallisation  of  the 
calcium-salts  obtained  by  neutralising  the  mixed  acids  with  milk  of  lime. 

Monochlorohippuric  acid,  CffClNO^,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcohohc 
solution,  after  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal,  forms  a  yellowish,  viscid,  inodorous 
mass,  having  an  acid  reaction  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  melts  and  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  Hud  ether.  It  dissolves  also 
in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  a  solution  which  turns  brown  when  heated. — By  boiling  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glycoeine  and  monochlorobenzoic  acid. 

The  7ieutral  potassium-  and  sodiuin-salts,  are  imcrystallisable  or  crystallise  with 
difficulty.  The  acid  sodium-scdt,  2(C''H'ClNaNO'.C=H'CmO').H-^0,  crystallises  in 
concentrically  grouped  needles. — The  ccdcium-salt,  C''II'ClCaN0l2H-0,  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  small  shining  scales. — The  lead-salt,  CH'ClPbNO',  melts  at  100 — 
120°,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  concentrically  grouped  needles. — The 
silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  crystallises  indistinctly  from  solution  in  water. 

Bichlor  ohifpuric  acid,  C'H'CPNO',  is  very  much  like  the  monochlorinated  acid, 
and  after  standing  in  contact  with  the  air  or  under  water,  forms  a  soft  granulo-crystalline 
mass,  which  deliquesces  when  warmed,  and  at  60°  emits  an  aromatic  turpentine-like 
odour. — By  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glycoeine  and 
dichlorobenzoic  acid. 

BichloroMp'purate  of  sodium,  CH'^CPNaNO^.H-'O,  forms  soft  warty  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acids.— The  barium-salt,  2C='H'^Cl-BaN0^3H20,  crys- 
tallises in  needles. — The  ccdcium-salt,  C^ffCPCaNO',  crystallises  from  dilute  solutions 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  at  60°  in  needles  containing  4 J  or  5  at.  water ;  at  higher 
temperatures  in  hard  white  crusts  with  |  at.  water. — The  neutral  lead-salt, 
C'H''CPPbN0'.2II'0,  obtained  by  cold  precipitation,  separates  from  its  aqueous 
solution  in  nodules.  A  basic  lead-scdt,  4CTI<'Cl-PbN0l  Ph'^'O-eH-O,  may  be  extracted 
by  boiling  absolute  alcohol  from  the  precipitate  formed  fi'om  dichlorhippurie  acid  and 
acetate  of  lead  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  which 
separates  from  hot  water  in  cauliflower-like  masses. 

Dichlorohi'pimrate  of  Ethyl,  C'-'H''C1-(C-II^)N0^  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoliolic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  a  hea'^'y  yellowish  oil,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water. 

A  ccdcimn-scdt  having  the  composition,  C"II'''Ca^CPN-0''.5H-0,  intermediate  between 
the  mono-  and  dichlorohippurates,  is  obtained  in  spherical  groups  of  needles  by 
crystallising  a  mixture  of  the  calcium-salts  of  the  two  acids.  Its  solution  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver  yields  a  silver-scdt  of  analogoiis  composition. 
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Compounds  produced  hy  the  action  of  Pcntachloride  of  Phosphorus  on  Hippiuric  acid. 
(H.  Sehwanert,  Aim.  Cli.  Pliarm.  cxii.  59.) — When  1  at.  hippuric  aeid(in  quantities 
not  exceeding  10  grms.)  i.s  distilled  with  2  at.  pentacMoride  of  phosphoru.s,  scarcely 
anything  but  oxychloride  of  phcsphorus  passes  over  at  first,  but  between  180°  and  200*^ 
a  viscid  liquid  distils  over,  and  between  220°  and  250°  a  mass  which  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  form.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  crystals  gives  off,  on  rectification, 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus  up  to  120°  then  chloride  of  benzoyl,  boiling  at  196°,  and  an 
oil  which  boils  at  a  temperature  above  200°,  and  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass  whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  C"H°CIN"0-  = 
CH^CINO^  (monoohlorohippuric  acid)  —  H-0,  which  is  also  the  composition  of  the 
crystals  obtained  by  the  first  distillation. — This  compound,  when  immersed  in  ether, 
deliquesces  at  a  gentle  heat  to  a  yellowish  oil  without  pereei^tibly  dissolving,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  fiat  four-sided  mi^noclinic  prisms  bevelled  at  tlie  ends  witli 
two  faces.  It  melts  between  40°  and  50°,  distils  without  alteration  at  200°,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  with  difficulty. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  mercuric  chloride,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  potash,  either  in  aqueous  or  in  alcoholic 
solution,  but  when  repeatedly  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  partially  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  benzoicacid;  aqueous  ammonia  also  decomposesit  partially  at  130°. 
It  absorbs  liydi'ochloric  acid  gas  in  quantity  corresponding  nearly  with  the  formula, 
C"H"C1N"0-.HC1,  but  the  liydroclilorate  loses  its  acid,  even  when  the  alcoholic  solutionis 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Another  chlorinated  compound,  C'H^CPNO-  =  C'H'Cl-NO''  (dichlorohippuric  acid) 
—  H-0,  is  obtained,  though  only  in  small  quantity,  by  repeatedly  rectifying  the  last 
portions  of  oil  wliich  pass  over  in  distdling  hippuric  acid  with  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus.   It  is  likewise  crystalline,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether. 

Kitrohippuric  acid.  C'H«N-0^  =  C^H»(N02)N0l  (B er t  a g n  i  n  i,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm. 
Ixxviii.  100.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  hippuric  acid.  It  is  found  in  the  ui'ine  after  nitrobenzoie  acid 
has  been  swallowed.  To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  hippuric  acid  is  dissolved,  in  the  cold,  in 
4  pts.  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  mixed,  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  rise 
of  temperature,  with  4'9  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  loft  to  itself 
for  two  hours,  and  diluted,  still  slowly,  to  avoid  heating,  with  three  times  its  volume  of 
water;  it  then,  after  two  hours,  deposits  an  abundant  crystallisation  of  nitrohippuric 
acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  yellow  colour ;  for  purification,  it  is  treated  with 
lime,  the  resulting  calcium-salt  is  decomposed  with  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  the  nitro- 
hippuric acid  is  recrystaUised  several  times. 

Kitrohippuric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  silky  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water,  especially  in  water  containing  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  crystals  redden 
litmus,  melt  at  about  150°,  and  then  decompose,  giving  off  vapours  of  benzoic 
acid. 

Hi/drochloric  acid  converts  nitrohippuric  acid  into  glycociue  and  nitrobenzoie  acid. 
A  solution  of  nitrohippuric  acid  mixed  with  animmiia  assumes  a  red  colour  under  the 
influence  of  suiphi/dric  acid,  and  deposits  sulphur  when  neutralised  by  an  acid.  ^V^len 
dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  treated  with  sulpliydric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  amido-hippuric  acid,  CH'^N'^O^  (Sehwanert,  p.  160). 
Nitric  oxide  passed  into  a  solution  of  iiitrohij^puric  acid  in  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  acid,  not  yet  examined.  Nitrohippm'ic  acid  dissolves  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  strong  sidphiiric  acid,  and  on  gently  heating  the  solution  and  then 
diluting  with  water,  nitrobenzoie  acid  is  deposited.  Nitrohippm-ic  acid  distilled  with 
an  equal  weight  of  quick-lime  yields  a  reddish,  oily  distillate  having  the  odour  of  cin- 
namon. The  acid  heated  with  strong  solution  of  jjotash,  turns  brown  and  gives  off 
ammonia  :  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  mixture  gives  off  hydrogen  and  assumes  a  red 
colour. 

The  nitrohippurates  are  mostly  solulile  in  water,  some  of  them  also  in  alcohol. 
Most  of  them  crystallise  in  needles  grouped  round  a  common  centre.  AVTien  heated, 
they  give  off  aromatic  vapom-s.    The  following  have  been  analysed  : 

Calcium-salt  2C"E['Ca(NO-)NOl3H=0. 

Cupricsalt  ......  2C''I-PCu(NO-)N03.5H-0. 

Lead-salt  C'-'H'Pb(iSrO=)NO^  (at  110°). 

Silver-salt  C»H'Ag(NO0NO'. 

Zinc-salt  C»H'Zn(N0=)N0l3H-'0. 

Sulpbotaippuric  acid.  C^mNSO"  =  CH^NO^SO'.  (Sehwanert,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxii.  59.) — Produced  by  direct  combination.  Hippuric  acid  absorbs  the  vapour 
of  sulphuric  anhydride,  forming  a  brown  liquid  ;  and  by  dissolving  this  product  in  water, 
neutralising  with  carbonate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  filtrate  with  sulphydric  acid,  and 
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evaporating,  sulphohippuric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  brownish  yellow,  amorphous,  deli- 
quescent mass. 

With  nitrous  acid  it  forms  (not  sulphobenzoglycollic,  but)  sulphobenzoic  acid, 
C'H'^SO^,  together  with  an  oily  substance  probably  containing  glycollic  acid. 

Sulphohippm-ic  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  neutral  barium-salt  aowt&viis  C^H'Ba^NSO^H-0. 
By  boiling  the  acid  with  hydrate  of  lead,  a  lead-salt  is  obtained  corresponding  approxi- 
mately with  the  formula  CH'Pb^NSO". 

HIPP1TRXC  ETHERS.  Only  two  of  these  compounds  have  as  yet  been  obtained, 
viz.  the  ethylic  and  methylic  ethers. 

Hip2)uratc  of  Ethyl.  CH'^NO^  =  C'H«(C^H=)NO'.  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharra.  xxxi.  148.) — Prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a  boiling 
solution  of  hippuric  acid  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  The  liquid  thickens,  assumes  an 
oily  aspect,  and  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  the  ether  in  liquid  drops,  which  soon 
solidify. 

Hippurate  of  ethyl  is  crystallisable  and  has  a  sharp  taste.  Specific  gravity  1'043. 
Melts  at  44°  and  solidifies  at  32°  C.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Clilorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  a  crystallisable  chlorinated 
compound.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  decompose  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  producing 
benzoic  acid.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  hippiu'ate  of 
potassium. 

Ripfurate  of  Methyl.  C"'H"NO'  =  C'H'(CH3)N0'.  (Jacquemin  and 
Schlagdenhauffen,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  1011.) — Prepared  by  p)assing  hydroeliloric 
acid  gas  into  a  soluton  of  the  acid  in  wood-spirit  heated  to  50°  or  60°  C.,  washing  the 
resulting  sjrrupy  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  then  treating  it  with  ether,  from 
which  the  compoimd  crystallises  by  sjjontaneous  evaporation. 

Hippurate  of  methjd  forms  wliite,  transparent  needles,  soluble  in  120  pts.  of  cold 
water,  and  in  60  pts.  water  at  30°;  in  boiling  water  it  melts  before  dissolving.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions.  It  melts  at  60°  and  decomposes  at  250°, 
giving  off  ammonia  and  benzonitrile.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  gives  off  a  combus- 
tible gas,  probably  containing  nitrat  e  of  methyl.  Alkalis  decompose  it,  forming  hippuric 
acid  and  methylic  alcohols.    Ammonia  converts  it  into  hippiu-amide. 

BXRCXC  iLCXD.  The  name  given  by  Che^Teul  {Recherchcs  sur  Ics  corps  gras, 
p>p.  151,  236)  to  an  oily  acid,  slightly  sohible  in  water,  which  he  obtained  from  mutton- 
suet,  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  peculiar  taste  and  odour  of  that  substance.  The 
potassium-salt  is  very  deliquescent ;  the  harium-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
contains  43'8  per  cent,  barium.  The  acid  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of 
several  acids  of  the  series  C°H"°0-. 

HISin'G'ERXTE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  occurring  at  Eidharhyttan  in  Sweden 
and  other  localities.  A  variety  called  Gillingite  is  found  in  the  Gillinge  mine  at 
Svarta-Kirchspiel  in  Sweden,  and  another  called  Thraulite  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria. 
These  minerals  all  contain  both  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  are  closely 
allied  in  composition ;  they  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  crystallised  and  have  a  dark 
colour,  so  that  impurities  in  them  easily  escape  detection.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  part 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  original  mineral  may  be  gradually  converted  into  ses- 
quioxide. Hence  their  constitution  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  The 
composition  of  hisingerite  from  Eidharhyttan  (specific  gi-avity  3'045)  agrees  however 
nearly  with  the  formula  3(Fe-O.SiO-).2(re-'0^3SiO-)  +  eH^O.  Gillingite  is  the  same 
with  9  at.  water;  Thraulite  is  3(Fe20.SiO-).(Fe-'Ol3SiO-)  +  6H'0.  A  variety  from 
Orijarfvi  in  Finland,  much  richer  in  protoxide  of  iron,  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  9(Fe=O.SiO=).(Fe'Ol3Si02)  +  9H=0.  The  foUowing  are  analyses  of  these 
minerals : 


SiO-' 

Fei03  Fe^O 

Ca^O 

Mg=0 

a. 

33-07 

34-78  17-59 

2-56 

0-46 

11  54  = 

1000 

h. 

32-18 

30-10  8-63 

5-50 

4-22 

19-37  = 

lOO-O 

c. 

31-28 

49-12 

19-12  = 

99-52 

d. 

29-51 

10-74  37-49 

7-78 

13-00  - 

98-52 

a,  from  Eidharhyttan  by  Eammelsberg  {Mincralchcmic,  p.  862). — S,  from  the 
Gillingemine  by  E amm elsb erg (zV)?rf.). — c,  Thraulite  from  Bodenmasi  by  v.Kobell 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  467). — d,  from  Orijarfvi  by  Hermann.    (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  338.) 

HZSXiOFXTE.  A  grass-green  limestone  from  Takli  near  Nagpur  in  Central  India, 
of  specific  gravity  2-645,  and  containing  80-79  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calcium,  0-73 
alumina,  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  16  6  3  of  an  imbedded  green  silicate 
(=  98-15),  perhaps  identical  with glauconite.   (S.  Haughton,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvii.  16.) 

SIXTCHCOCKXTE.  A  silicate  of  lead  and  aluminium  from  the  Canton  mine  in 
Georgia.    Specific  gravity,  4-024.    Contains  20-85  per  cent.  P-0',  27-40  Pb^O,  28-41 
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Al'O^  0-14  PbCl,  and  23-20  water  (=  100-00),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
3Pb'-O.P-'0^2[4APO'.P^OM8H=0]  =  PbT0^.2[(AP)"P0^3(APrff  O'l.  (Genth, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxiii.  424.) 

HJEIiMZTE.  A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  tantalate  of  yttrium  and  iron  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ytterby,  together  with  garnet,  gadolinite,  &c.  in  a  rock  con- 
sisting of  quartz,  orthoclase,  albite,  and  mica.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  granular 
fracture,  pure  black  colour  in  the  mass,  blackish  grey  in  powder.  Hardness  =  5. 
Specific  gravity  =  5-82.  It  exhibits  no  distinct  indications  of  crystalline  form  or 
cleavage.    Its  analysis  gave  : 

TaO'2     S11O2*   Cu'^O    Ca^O     Y=0     Ce-0     U^O     Fe=0    Mii^O    Mg^O  H^O 

62-42    6-56    Q-IO    4  26    5-19    1-07    4-87    8-06    3-32    0-26    3-26  =  99-37 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  flies  to  pieces,  gives  off  water,  and  turns  brown 
without  melting,  in  the  oxidising  flame  ;  by  phosphorus-salt  it  is  easily  dissolved  to  a 
bluish-green  glass  ;  easily  also  by  borax  to  a  clear  glass  rendered  opaque  by  flaming  ; 
by  reduction  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  yields  metallic  spangles. 
(Nordenskiold,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  273;  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  780.) 

HOEKWESITB.  A  hydrated  arsenate  of  magnesium  from  the  Bannat,  found  im- 
bedded in  calcspar.  It  forms  rhomboidal  larain;e  of  36*^  and  144°,  bevelled  on  the 
sides,  closely  resembling  the  most  common  form  of  gypsum,  and  probably  belonging  to 
the  monoelinic  system,  cleaving  perfectly  in  the  direction  of  the  pinaco'idal  face, 
having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre  on  the  cleavage-faces ;  white,  transparent  (translucent 
in  the  thicker  parts),  flexible  in  thin  layers.  Hardness  =  0-5.  Specific  gravity 
=  2-474.  Splinters  of  it  melt  even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  An  analysis  by 
V.  Hauer  (E6p.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  286)  gave  24-64  per  cent.  Mg^O,  46-33  As-0^  and  29-07 
water  (=  99-94),  agreeing  with  the  formula,  Mg^AsO\4H'-0.  (Haidinger,  Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  xi.  18.) 

HOZiC  VS  ZiASTATUS.  For  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  this  grass,  see  Grasses 
(ii.  943). 

HOIiBIESXri:.    See  CiJNTONiTE  (i.  1026). 
HOItZCEOMORPHIsax.    See  Isomorphism. 

HOnsXCHZiIN'.  A  mineral  closely  related  to  barnhardtite  (i.  508),  and  copper 
pyrites  (ii.  77),  from  Plauen  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland  (and  other  localities),  where  it 
forms,  together  with  carbonate  and  silicate  df  copper,  a  vein  of  copper-ore  imbedded  in 
greenstone.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  quadratic  crystals,  but  more  generally  massive. 
Hardness  between  4  and  5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-472  to  4-480.  Colour,  brass-yellow, 
but  with  more  of  a  bronze  tint  than  copper-pyrites,  and  quickly  acquiring  a  many- 
coloiu'ed  tarnish.  Streak  black.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Piehter,  it  contains 
25-81  per  cent,  iron,  43-76  copper,  and  30-21  sulphur,  agreeing  with  the  formula, 
3CcirS.Fe^Sl2Fe^S,  or  (CcuWyc-'')S-'.  (Breithaupt,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxviii.  132; 
xxix.  373.    Eammrl-ihcrgs  Mincralchcmic,  pp.  426,  987.) 

HOnzocVMXnxC  ACXD.     CH'^'O-  =  ^"^"*^|o.     Cyminio  add.  (Eossi, 

Compt.  rend.  lii.  403  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  139.) — An  acid  homologous  -with 
cumiuie  acid,  prepared  by  treating  cyanide  of  cymyl,  C'"H'^Cy  (obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  the  cliloride,  ii.  296),  with  potash-ley  at  the  boiling  heat: 
C-H'^CN  +  2H=0    =    C"'H'*02  +  NHl 

It  crystallises  in  small  needles;  melts  at  52°;  distils  without  decomposition ;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  reddens  litmus  and 
decomposes  carbonates.  The  potassium-salt  is  deliquescent ;  the  barium-  and  calcium- 
salts  crystallise  in  needles  ;  the  magnesium-salt  in  nacreous  scales  ;  the  siltkr-salt  has 
the  composition  CoH'^AgO'-*. 

The  low  melting  point  of  this  acid  raises  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  the  true 
homologue  of  euminic  acid  (which  melts  at  92°)  or  an  isomer  of  that  homologue 
related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid  C^H'O^,  obtained  by  Cannizzaro  from 
cyanide  of  benzyl  (probably  a-toluylic  acid),  is  related  to  the  true  toluylic  acid. 

HOIUOXiACTXC  ACXB.  This  name  was  given  by  Cloez  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiv. 
364)  to  an  acid,  isomeric  if  not  identical,  -with  glycollic  acid,  found  in  the  mother-liquor 
which  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury.  By  neutralising  this 
liquor  with  chalk,  distilling  off  the  volatile  products  (acetic  ether,  &c.),  repeatedly 
crystallising  the  remaining  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  decanting  the 
liquid  containing  the  more  soluble  salts,  the  calcium-salt  of  this  acid  was  obtained  iu 
small  light  nodiJ.es  resembling  lactate  of  calcium. — -The  acid  itself  formed,  when  con- 

*  With  tungstic  anhydride. 
JI  2 
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centrated,  a  syrup  wliicli  did  not  crystallise.  The  silver-salt  crystallised  ia  long  thin 
laminpe,  sparingly  solnbL^  in  cold  water. 

KOnXOIiOGOVS  SUBSTASTCBS.  This  term  is  applied  to  organic  compounds 
differing  from  one  another  in  composition  by  CH'-  or  any  multiple  thereof;  for  example, 
the  alcohols  C"H-''+^0,  the  fatti/  acids  C"H-°0-,  and  the  aromatic  acids  C''H^(''-'')0^. — 
Bodies  thus' related  exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  a  regular  gradation  of  properties,  both 
physical  and  chemical.  Thus,  in  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  formic  acid,  CH-0^,  and 
acetic  acid,  C-H'O^,  are  watery  liquids  without  any  trace  of  viscosity ;  propionic  acid, 
C^H^O-,  is  slightly  oily ;  butjric  acid,  valeric  acid,  C'*H"'0^,  and  a  considerable 

number  of  others  exhibit  more  and  more  of  an  oily  or  fatty  character  as  their  atomic 
weights  increase;  while  palmitic  acid,  C^H^^O-,  and  stearic  acid,  C'^H^'^O-,  and  a  few 
others,  are  at  ordinary  temperatures  solid  fats,  exhibiting  higher  melting  points  as 
they  rise  higher  in  the  series;  and  lastly  cerotic  acid,  C^'H^'O-,  and  meHssic  acid, 
Q3oj[6oQ2^  are  of  the  consistence  of  wax.  Similar  relations  are  observed  in  the  series  of 
alcohols,  coiTesponding  with  these  acids.  Moreover,  the  chemical  energy  of  bodies 
thus  related  continually  decreases  as  their  molecules  become  heavier.  Common 
alcohol  is  violentlj'  decomposed  by  potassium  and  sodium,  with  rapid  evolution  of 
hydrogen  ;  but  on  the  fatty  alcohols,  these  metals  act  but  very  slowly. 

Similar  differences  of  character  are  observed  between  the  higher  and  lower  terms  of 
the  fatty  acid  series.  Formic  and  acetic  acids  are  highly  corrosive  liquids,  which 
unite  energetically  with  bases,  and  decompose  carbonates  with  the  greatest  ease  ; 
whereas  the  solid  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic  acid,  &c.,  exert  no  action  on  the 
animal  tissues,  do  not  enter  readily  into  direct  combination  with  any  bases  excepting 
the  strongest,  and  decompose  carbonates  but  slowly. 

Bodies  belonging  to  the  same  homologous  series  exhibit,  for  the  most  part, 
regular  gradations  of  boiling  point  and  of  atomic  volume.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
Kopp  has  shown  that  compounds  whose  chemical  formulae  differ  by  «  CH-,  differ  in 
atomic  volume  by  n  22  (i.  Hi).  The  relations  of  boiling  point  exhibited  by  homo- 
logous liquids  are  fully  detailed  in  the  article  Heat  (p.  89). 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  build  up  the  terms  of  homologous 
series,  the  higher  from  the  lower.  Frankland  and  Kolbe  in  1847  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixv.  288)  showed  that  a  cyanide  of  an  alcohol-radicle  of  the  series  C"H'-'"'*'',  may  be 
converted  into  the  next  higher  acid  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash,  the  action  consist- 
ing in  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water,  with  elimination  of  ammonia,  e.cf. : 
CHICN  +  2H=0    =    C-H'02  +  Nff; 

CyaniJe  of  Acetic 
methyl.  acid. 

and  generally 

C°H2°+'.CN  +  2H-'0    =    C+'H^-'+^O^  +  Nff. 

Another  method  of  passing  from  an  alcohol  to  the  next  higher  acid  was  discovered 
in  1859  by  Wanklyn  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  21),  who  showed  that  sodium-ethyl  (prepared 
from  zinc-ethyl,  which  is  itself  obtained  from  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  this  from  ethylic 
alcohol)  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride,  absorbs  that  gas,  and  is  converted 
into  propionate  of  sodium  : 

C^H'^Na  +  C0»    =  C^H^NaO^. 

Neither  of  these  reactions,  however,  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  one  alcohol  of 
the  series  from  the  next  below  it,  because  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of  con- 
verting a  fatty  acid  into  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  great  problem  of  passing  from  one  alcohol  to  that  next  above  it  has,  however, 
been  solved  in  a  general  way  by  Mendius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  129),  whose 
method  consists  in  exposing  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  to  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  thereby  converting  them  into  the  amines  of  alcohol-radicles  higher 
than  the  radicles  started  from.  In  this  manner,  starting  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  he 
obtains  methylamine,  thus  : 

HCN  +         =  CH'^N 

f,r^%%:'  Methylamine. 

Methylamine  treated  with  nitrous  acid  yields  methylic  alcohol  (see  Amines,  i.  174); 
this  compoimd  may  be  converted  by  weU-known  processes  into  cyanide  of  methyl ;  and 
this  cyanide  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  yields  ethylamine : 

CH'.CN  +  H"    =  C^H'N. 

'^rthA"'  Ethylamine.  ' 

From  this  last  compound,  by  similar  processes,  we  may  ascend  to  the  tritylic  or 
propylic  stage,  and  thus,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  reactions,  the  series  of  alcohols 
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C°H''°+-0  may  be  ascended,  step  by  step.  Tlie  general  equation  representing  tlio 
passage  from  an  alcoholic  cj'anide  of  this  series  to  the  next  highest  amine  is: 

C"H="+'.CN  +  =  C"+'H=n+*N. 

This  reaction  will  in  all  probability  be  found  to  succeed  with  cyanides  derived  from 
alcohols  of  the  aromatic  and  other  series,  and  thus  a  general  method  of  producing  an 
alcohol  of  any  series  from  the  one  next  below  it  may  be  obtained. 

Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvi.  21.5),  by  heating  ethyl-gas  (CH'")  to  100°  with 
bromine,  has  obtained  a  liquid  having  the  composition  and  boiling  point  of  dibromidc 
of  tetryleue : 

C'R'o  +  Bv'    =    C'lPBr^  +  2HBr. 

This  com]pound,  if  really  identical  with  dibromide  of  tetryleue,  might  be  converted  by 
known  processes  into  hydrate  of  tetryleue  ;  and  this  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
into  iodide  of  tetryl ;  whence,  by  distillation  with  potash,  tetrylic  alcohol  might  bi' 
obtained.  This  process  appears  then  to  give  the  means  of  mounting  n\)  the  series  by 
two  steps  at  once.  Lastly,  Schorlemmer,  by  subjecting  ethyl-amyl,  C-H''.C'*H" 
(isomeric  with  hycb'ide  of  heptyl,  C'H'^.H),  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine,  has 
obtained  a  chloride,  C'H'^.Cl,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  chloride  of  hcjityl 
obtained  from  the  hydride  of  that  radicle  (p.  144).  The  problem  of  ascending  from 
one  alcohol  to  another  in  an  homologous  series  appears  tlierefore  to  be  capable  of  solu- 
tion in  several  different  ways. 

For  speculations  on  the  cause  of  homology,  and  the  relations  between  homologous 
compounds  of  different  series,  see  Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvi.  210). 

KONEir.  The  honey  of  the  common  bee  contains  cane-sugar,  inverted  sugar 
(ii.  864),  and  an  excess  of  dextroglucose.  The  projiortion  of  cane-sugar  varies  with 
the  age  of  the  honey,  as  it  is  gradually  converted  into  inverted  siigar  by  the  action  of 
a  ferment  contained  in  the  honey.  According  to  Soiibeiran  (Compt.  rend,  xxviii. 
774),  bees'  honey  contains,  besides  dextroglucose  and  a  dextro-rotatory  sugar  capable 
of  inversion  (?  cane-sugar),  likewise  an  uncrystallisable  sugar,  possessing  a  laevo-rotatory 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  inverted  sugar.  The  honey  of  the  Poli/h/a  apicq^cniu'ft. 
a  kind  of  wasp  widely  distributed  in  tropical  America,  yields  cane-sugar  in  large  crys- 
tals (H.  Karsten,  Pogg.  Ann.  c.  550).  The  honey  of  the  Mexican  honey-ant  is, 
according  to  C.  M.  Wetherill  (Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  72),  a  nearly  piu-e  solution  of 
uncrystallisable  sugar,  C"H"0'  (dried  in  vacuo) ;  it  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  the 
volatile  acid  contained  in  it  reduces  oxide  of  silver  like  formic  acid. 

HOMTEY-STOSrE.    See  Mellite. 

HOP.  {Hunndus  Liqnihis.) — The  fruit  of  the  hop  is  formed  of  small  membranous 
cones,  at  the  base  of  which  is  found  a  yellow  bitter  powder  called  lupulin  (q.  v.), 
containing,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Yves*,  36  per  cent,  resin,  12  wax,  11  of  a 
peculiar  bitter  principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  5  tannin,  10  extractive  matter 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  26  of  residue  insoluble  in  water.  Yves  foimd  in  hop-cones 
dried  at  30°  C,  10  per  cent  of  lupulin.  According  to  Payen  and  Clievallier,  the  pro- 
portion of  crude  lupulin  is  13  per  cent.,  about  4  per  cent,  of  which  consists  of  minute 
particles  of  the  cones  themselves,  resulting  from  the  sifting. 

Lupulin  distilled  with  wtiter  yields  valerianic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil,  containing  a 
hydrocarbon,  C'TT'",  together  with  valerol,  C^H'^O  (see  Hops,  Orx  op).  The  resinous 
matter  which  remains  after  the  distillation  still  retains  a  considerable  portion  of 
valerol,  and,  whrn  distilled  with  .slaked  lime,  yields  valeraldehyde,  C''H"'0. 

Lupulin  treated  with  alcohol  yields,  according  to  Payen,  Chevallier,  and  Pelletan, 
about  65  per  cent,  of  its  weiglit.  The  dissolved  portion  consists  almost  wholly  of  resin, 
extractive  matter,  and  tannin,  the  two  latter  soluble  in  water,  wliercas  the  resin,  wliich 
forms  about  52  per  cent,  of  the  lupidin,  is  insoluble.  This  resin,  when  pvu-ific'd  by 
repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  precipitation  liy  water,  and  drj'ing,  gives  by  analysis  num- 
bers which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  C^^H^O",  together  with  a  quantity  of 
water  varying  between  1  and  6  H'-'O,  according  as  the  resin  has  bec^n  more  frequently 
dissolved  in  alcoliol  and  reprecipitated  by  water. 

The  bitter  principle  isolated  by  Payen,  Chevallier,  and  Pelli  tan,  and  called  by  them 
lupulite  (or  true  lupulin),  amounts  to  between  8-3  and  12-5  per  cent,  of  tlie  lupulin. 
It  remains  dissolved,  together  with  malic  acid,  in  the  water  in  which  lupulin  has  been 
digested.  To  isolate  it,  the  free  acid  is  satm'atcd  with  chalk,  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  resin. 
The  lupulite  is  then  separated  from  the  malate  of  calcium  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  Lupulite  thus  prepared  is  wliite  or  yellowish,  or  sometimes 
reddish  yellow,  sometimes  translucent,  sometimes  opaque.    It  has  no  odoxu',  unless 

*  Compo  Hlnn  d't  liouhlon.  par  MM.  Yves,  Payr-n.  Clipvallier,  rplletan,  Wagner,  Vlaanderen  :  EisumC- 
rri-srntntil  I'clitl  ilf  la  i??(C-V  .m,  par  E.  Kiipp.    tKf'P-  Cliim.  ajip  1^CI1,  p.  21.) 
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■when  strongly  heated,  in  which  case  it  exhales  the  odour  of  hops  (perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  retaining  a  small  portion  of  essential  oil) ;  it  possesses  the  characteristic 
taste  of  hops.  It  has  not  been  analysed.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  but 
no  ammoniacal  products. 

The  tannin  or  astringent  principle  of  the  hop  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  gallotannie  acid,  and  as  capable  of  conversion  into  gallic  acid,  and  this 
change  was  supposed  to  account  fur  the  fact  that  old  hops  are  not  capable  of  clarifying 
beer.  But,  according  to  A.  Wagner,  gallic  acid  cannot  be  detected,  even  in  very  old 
hops  quite  unfit  for  making  beer.  He  regards  the  tannic  acid  of  hops  as  identical 
with  morintannic  acid,  and  finds  that  it  amounts  to  between  3'2  and  5'7  per  cent,  of 
the  hops. 

According  to  Payen  and  Chevallier,  the  active  principles  of  the  hop  do  not  reside 
exclusively  in  the  lupulin,  as  was  formerly  supposed  ;  they  found,  indeed,  that  hop- 
cones  completely  freed  from  lupidin,  still  yielded  about  26  per  cent,  of  substances 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

To  discover  whether  hops  have  been  sulphured,  "Wagner  treats  them  with  gramdated 
zinc,  water,  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  present  is 
then  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  the  liberated  sulphur  uniting  with  the 
hydrogen,  forms  sulphydric  acid,  which,  if  passed  into  a  solution  of  nitroprussiate  of 
sodium,  generates  a  deep  purple  eolom-  (ii.  257).  This  reaction  will  detect  extremely 
small  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid ;  larger  quantities  may  be  detected  by  the  odour, 
liy  the  precipitation  of  iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium,  and  by  various 
other  reactions. 

The  ashes  of  hop-cones  yield  by  analysis  the  following  results : — 


Way  and  Ogstpn.* 

H.  Watts.t 

Bentley 

Golding 

Grape 

Grape 

variety. 

variety. 

variety. 

variety. 

Potash  

11-98 

24-88 

25-66 

19-41 

0-70 

Lime  ...... 

17-93 

21-69 

18-47 

14-15 

Magnesia  ..... 

5-94: 

4-69 

5-27 

5-34 

Alumina  ..... 

1-18 

Ferric  oxide 

1-86 

1-75 

'l-41 

2-71 

Sulphuric  acid  (S0»)  . 

7-01 

7-27 

11-68 

8-28 

2-26 

Silica  ...... 

22-97 

19-71 

'9  99 

17-88 

Carbonic  acid  (CO-)  . 

5-44 

2-17 

4-54 

11-01 

Phosphoric  acid  (P-0'') 

21-38 

14-47 

17-58 

14-64 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

6-45 

4-34 

Cliloride  of  sodium 

3-42 

0-12 

Charcoal  and  loss 

2-44 

99-96 

99-95 

98-96 

100-00 

Ash  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance 

8-07 

6-95 

7-21 

,,       ,,           ,,     fresh  ,, 

7-27 

5-22 

6-52 

6-5 

The  hops  analysed  by  Watts  were  gTO-wn  on  a  heavy  clay-soil  near  Hawkhm-st  in 
Kent.  The  crop  was  rather  above  the  average,  viz.  12  cwt.  to  the  acre.  By  com- 
paring this  amount  with  the  analysis  of  the  ash,  it  is  found  that  the  hops  grown 
on  an  acre  of  ground  extracted  from  the  soil  87  pounds  of  mineral  constituents, 
including  12  to  13  oz.  of  phosphoric  acid  (P-0^),  17  lbs.  potash  (K=0),  and  15  lbs.  10  oz. 
of  silica.  This  is  sufl3cient  to  account  for  the  well-known  exhaustive  effect  of  this 
plant  on  the  soil.  (For  the  statistics  of  the  gro-wth  of  hops  in  this  country,  see  Urcs 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  ii.  460.) 

HOFEXTB.  A  cadmiferous  zinc-ore  from  the  calamine  mines  of  Altenberg,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has  not  been  completely  analysed,  but  appears  to  be  a  hydrated 
phosphate  of  zinc,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  cadmium.  It  forms  transparent  or 
translucent  prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  having  a  greyish-white  colour 
and  vitreous  lustre.  It  occiu's  also  in  reniform  masses  and  amorphous.  Specific 
gravity  2-76  to  2-85.    Hardness  2-5  to  3.    It  is  sectile.    (Dana,  ii.  419.) 

HOPS,  OXXi  or.    Hop-cones  or  lupulin  distilled  with  water,  yield  an  essential  oil 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  pt.  i.  (1849)  ;  Jaliresber.  18J9,  p.  G79. 
fl'l'il-Mag.  [3]xxxii.  54;  Jaliresber.  1847-8,  p.  1077. 
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having  tlie  odour  of  thyme,  and  consisting,  according  to  E.  Wagner  (DingL  poL  J. 
cxxviii.  217),  of  a  liydroearbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  an  oxygenated  oil, 
apparently  identical  with  valerol,  CH'^O,  and  convertible  by  oxidation  into  valerianic 
acid,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  its  higher  homologucs ;  hence  the  odour  of  old  cheese, 
which  hops  acquire  by  keeping.  The  non-oxygenated  oil  is  not  altered  by  contact 
with  the  air,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  gradually  dissipated  by  volatilisation. 

According  to  Personne  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxvi.  2419;  xxvii.  22),  lupidin  distilled 
with  water,  yields  valerianic  acid  and  an  essential  oil  lighter  than  water,  colourless 
and  neutral  after  rectification,  but  becoming  acid  and  resinous  after  some  time.  It 
begins  to  boil  at  140°  C,  but  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  300°.  The  portions 
distilling  between  150°  and  160°,  and  those  which  distil  at  about  300°  appear  to  have 
the  same  composition,  viz.  C"H"*0.  Both  these  portions  of  the  distillate  turn  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right;  remain  fluid  at  —  17°  ;  dissolve  without  red  colour 
in  sulphuric  acid ;  are  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  valerianic  acid  and  a  resinous  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  let  fall  by  di'ops  on  melting  caustic  potash,  yield  a  hydrocarbon, 
C'H"',  and  valerate  of  potassium.  Hence,  Personne  regards  the  volatile  oil  of  lupulin 
as  analogous  to  essence  of  valerian,  which,  according  to  Gerhardt,  consists  of  borneene, 
(J10JJI6  626),  and  valerol,  C°H'°0.  The  hydrocarbon  from  oil  of  hops  is  not,  however, 
identical  with  borneene,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  converted  into  borneol. 

HOI3.DE2W.  Barley-starch  obtained  by  kneading  barley-meal  in  water,  and  leading 
the  li(piid  to  settle,  does  not  dissolve  completely'  when  warmed  with  acidulated  water, 
but  leaves  a  pulverident  substance,  to  wliich  Proust  gave  the  name  hordcin.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  lie,  not  a  definite  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellular  tissue, 
and  an  azotised  body. 

HORSSUni  VUXG-iVRE.  Barley. — The  composition  of  the  grain  of  barley,  as 
determined  by  various  oliservers,  has  been  already  given  in  the  article  Cereals  (i.  82.5) ; 
also  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  grain,  and  of  the  straw  and  chaff,  as  determined 
hy  Way  and  Ogston,  showing  the  limits  between  which  the  amounts  of  each  constitiient 
was  found  to  vary.  The  following  table  (p.  168)  contains  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  residts  of  these  ash-analyses. 

HORlff.    See  Horny  Tissue  (p.  170). 

HORTrsSiSSTDS,  (Amphibolc). — A  mineral  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
composition  of  rocks  of  the  primitive  and  transition  periods.  Hornblende-rock  and 
hornblende-slate  consist  almost  entu-ely  of  it,  and,  in  diorite  (greenstone),  syenite, 
liornblende-gneiss,  &c.,  it  enters  as  an  essential  constituent. 

Hornblende  forms  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Ratio  of 
axes,  a  :  b  :  c,  =  1-837  :  1  :  0-5401.  Inclination  of  the  clinodiagonal  {h)  to  the 
principal  axis  (c)  =  75-10°  The  angle  ocP  :  cxP  =  55°  30' ;  +P  :  +P  in  the 
clinodiagonal  principal  .section  =  148°  30';  oP  :  oiP  =  76°  59'.  Ordinary  combination 
ooP  .  [  ccPoo  ]  .  H-P  .  oP  .  {Fig.  556.)  Twins  with  face  of  composition  parallel  to  ccPoo 
as  in  the  figure.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  ooP.  It  is 
also  found  imperfectly  crystallised  ;  fibrous  or  columnar,  coarse  Fig.  556. 

or  fine,  with  fibres  often  like  flax ;  sometimes  lamellar,  also 
granular,  coarse  or  fine,  and  usually  strongly  coherent ;  some- 
times friable.  Hardness  5  to  6.  Specific  granty  2  9  to  3  4. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly  on  cleavage-faces ;  fibrous  varieties 
often  silky.  Colour  varying  from  black  to  white,  through 
various  .shades  of  green,  inclining  to  blackish-green  ;  common 
hornblende,  which  contains  much  ii-on,  is  nearly  black.  Streak 
uncoloured  or  paler  than  the  mineral.  Sometimes  nearly  trans- 
parent, usually  translucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  subcouchoidal, 
uneven. 

The  chemical  composition  of  hornlilende  was  formerly  repre- 
sented in  accordance  with  the  results  of  older  analyses,  by  the 
general  formula  5M20.6Si02  (or  4i¥0.3^t6'')  ;  but  Rammels- 
berg  {Mineralchcmie,  jjp.  426,  494,)  has  shown,  by  comparison  of  the  more  recent 
analyses  by  himself  and  others,  that  all  hornblendes  are  metasilicates,  of  the  general 
formula  M'^O.SiO'^  or  M'-SiO'.  The  metals  inchided  under  the  general  symbol  M 
are  calcium,  magnesium,  iron  and  sodium,  sometimes  also  manganese  and  potassium. 
These  metals,  replacing  one  another  isomorphously,  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
substances  differing  considerably  in  composition  as  -well  as  in  coloiu-  and  other  physical 
properties.  A  further  variation  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  many  varieties  of 
alumina,  which  enters,  not  in  place  of  the  protoxides  M'-'O,  for  the  amount  of  the  latter 
is  not  found  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  tlie  alumina,  but  in  place  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  silicu,  and  in  such  proportion,  according  to  Bonsdorff,  that  1  at.  SiO-niay 
be  regarded  as  isomorphously  rephiced  by  1  at.  AlO'  (2&iO'  liy  ZAPO^),  but  according 
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to  Eammelsberg,  in  (he  proportion  of  2A1'0'  for  3SiO'  or  Al"  for  Si",  tlio  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  acid  constituent  of  the  mineral  remaining  mialtered. 

Many  varieties  of  hornblende  likewise  contain  small  quantities  of  tluorino,  probably, 
according  to  Rammelsberg,  in  the  form  of  a  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  calcium,  or 
magnesium.    Titanium  is  also  sometimes  present  in  small  quantity. 

The  pale  varieties  of  hornblende  containing  no  iron  fuse  readily  before  the  blowpipe, 
with  intumescence,  forming  a  glass  which  is  either  transparent  or  exhibits  various 
degrees  of  translucence  down  to  milk-white  opacity.  With  borax  they  form  a  colour- 
less glass.  The  lighter  coloiu'ed  ferruginous  varieties  fuse  alone,  -with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  to  a  dark  yellowish  glass,  and  give  with  borax  a  transparent  glass  tinged  with 
iron.  The  darker  green  varieties  aiford  a  deeper  iron  colom\  Hornblende  containing 
alumina  and  a  little  iron,  acts  much  like  the  non-ferruginous  varieties  ;  but  the  black 
varieties  fuse  to  a  brilliant  black  bead  and  give  with  borax  a  glass  tinged  -nath  iron. 
Anthophi/IIite  melts  with  difficulty  to  a  glass  coloured  by  iron. 

The  following  are  analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  varieties  of  horn- 
blende. 

I.  Hornblendes  with  little  or  no  Alumina. 
Tremotife:  S1O2     Mg-0     Ca-'O     Fe-'O    Mn-'O    AVO^  i^?)?tiofi 

1.  St.  Gothard,  w/iife     .       .    .'>7-72      27-45      13-95    0-33     "         =  99  .15 

2.  Gniiverneur,  N.  Y.    .       .    .57-40      '25-69      13-89       l-3(;       .    .       0-38      O  -l  I  =99-12 

3.  G\:een\am\,  greenish  white .  54-71  23  92  15-n6  2-41  .  .  .  .  3-33  =99-45 
i.  Tyrol,  Asbestos  .       .       .    •57-50      23-09      1  3-42      3-88       .    .        .    .      2-36  =100-25 

Actinolite  : 

5.  Arend3\,grey-t;reen  .       .    sr,  77      21-48      13-56      5-S8       .    .      0-97       2-20  =100  86 

6.  Helsingfors  .57-20        9-45      21-20     U-75       1-15      0-20       .    .  =100-95 

Anthophyltite  : 

7.  Kongsbprg,  Norway  .       .    -56  74      24-35       .    .      14-10      2-38      .    .       1-67  =  99-54 

8.  Kupferberg,  B.ivaria  .       .    55-59      30-46        1-76       8  40      .    .       4  03       .    .  =100  24 

9.  Perth,  Upper  Canada       .    57-60       29-.30        3-55       2-iO       .    .       .    .      3-55  =  99  30 

10.  Cumtnington,  Mass.         .   50-91       10-30       .   .       32-60       .    .      0-92       .    .    Na^O  >  _  ,„ 

0  65  i  -  ■'^ 

11.  Vta),  Asbestos    .       .      .   58-72      30-90       .    .        8-10      .    .       0-19       1-58  =  99-49 
Ciimmingtoniie  .- 

12.  Cummington,  Mass.  .  .  48-91  2-35  2-00  .  .  46  74  .  .  .  .  =100-00 
1.3.         „  „      .       .    51-21        .    .        2-93       1  34     42  65       .    .       .    .  =101  13 

1.  2.  3,  Ratnmelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  273,  4.35  ;  M,nernlchemir,  p.  468). — 4.  Scherer  (Pogg. 
Ann.  Ixxxiv  231).  — 5.  Rammelsberg  {loc.  cil) — 6    Popping  (lierz.  Jahresbor.  xxvii.  252).  — 7. 

Vopelius  (Poj.g.  Ann.  xxii.  a58).— 8.  .Sackur    {R  a  m  ni  e  1  s  b  e  r  g  •  s  Minernlchcmic,  loc.  cil)  9. 

Thomson  (Rec.  Gf-n.  Sri.  xvii,). — 10.  Smith  and  B  r  u  s  h  ( Sill.  Am.  J  .  ['2]  xvi.  2IH). —  1 1 .  H  c  i  n  t  z 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii.  168).— 12.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  7)  — 13.  Sclilit-per  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  ix. 
410). 

a.  Trcmolitc  or  Grammatite.  ^^^3 1  Si'O"  =  Ca=SiOl3Mg-SiO^  is  wliite,  or  with  a 

greyish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  tinge.  Crystals  often  in  long  slender  blades,  either 
distinct  and  traversing  the  gangue,  or  aggregated  in  columnar  and  radiated  masses. 
Specific  gravity  2-93.  Transparent  or  translucent.  Found  in  the  Tremola  valley, 
Switzerland,  and  on  the  St.  Gothard,  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite  ;  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  Bannat,  at  Giilsjo  in  Sweden,  &c.  Calamite  is  an  asparagus-green  variety  of 
tremolite,  found  in  prisms  in  serpentine,  at  Norraarken  in  Sweden. 

h.  Actinolite  {Actinotc,  Stralilstcin). — This  name  includes  hornblendes  which  are 
isomorphous  mixtm-es  of  metasilicates  containing  chiefly  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
iron,  their  general  formula  being  (Mg;  Ca;  Fe)'-^SiO'.  Actinolite  occurs  in  bright 
green,  bladed  crystals,  or  columnar  forms  ;  if  in  distinct  rays,  it  is  called  fflfssi/  actino- 
lite. The  crystals  are  long  slender  prisms,  breaking  easily  in  the  transverse  direction. 
Specific  gravity  usually  between  3-02  and  3-05.  Actinolite  occurs  at  Greiner  in  the 
Zillerthal;  at  Arendal  in  Norway;  at  Helsingfors,  and  several  other  places  in  Finland; 
at  Taberg  in  Sweden,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  Eajjltilite  is  an  asbestiform  actinolite 
from  Lanark  in  Canada. 

Asbestos  (i.  41.5),  when  of  a  white  colour  or  some  light  shade,  is  usually  a  fibrous 
variety  of  tremolite  or  actinolite.    The  darker  specimens  are  varieties  of  anthophyllite. 

c.  Anthophyllite.  —  This  variety  occurs  in  masses  of  a  fine  columnar  structure,  ormado 
up  of  acicular  fibres  of  brown  or  greyish  brown  colour,  often  with  submetallie  lustre. 
Specific  gravity  2-9  to  3-16.  The  cleavage  affords  prisms  of  124'-'  30',  like  other  varie- 
ties of  hornblende.  Anthophyllites  are  found  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  Kupferberg  in 
Bavaria,  Perth  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Cummington  in  Massachusetts. 

The  hornblendes  included  under  this  name  vary  considerably  in  composition ;  that 

from  Kongsberg  consists  of  j^ajsi^O^,  or  Fe2SiOl3Mg^SiO';  that  from  Kupferberg 

contains  twice  as  much  magnesia,  its  formula  being  Fe-SiO'.6Mg"SiO'.  The  minerals 
from  Canada  and  Massachusetts  are  altered  anthophyllites,  the  latter  being  approxi- 
mately represented  by  the  formula,  Mg-SiOl3Fe-SiO-''. 
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d.  Cummingtonite  is  a  rose-red  granular  hornblende  from  Cummington,  Massa- 
cliusetts,  of  specific  gra^aty  3-42,  and  consisting  of  manganous  silicate,  Mn'-'SiO^ 

e.  Arfvcdsonitc. — This  is  a  black  mineral  found  in  Greenland,  accompanying  eudia- 
lyte.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  variety  of  hornblende,  with  which  indeed  it  is 
isomorphous ;  but,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  it  is  a  distinct  species,  whose  formula  is 

(2M-O.SiO=)  Fe'OlSSiO^,  or         Si^O'^  Eammelsberg's  analysis  gives  51-22  percent. 

SiO-,  23-75  Fe'O^  7-80  Fe^O,  l'-12  Mn^O,  2-08  Ca^O,  0-90  Mg-0,  10-58  Na-0,  0  68X^0, 
016  water,  and  a  trace  of  alumina,. 

II.  Hornhlmdes  containing  Alv/mina. 

Si02    Ti02  Al^O^  Fe^QS  Fe^O  Mn'-O  Mg'-O    Ca^O    Na^O  K^O    F  H^O 
^'iZfrnai^alJ'']  ^^'-67     •    ■     ^''^     2'86     ....     23-37     12-42     0-75   0-81    .    .  0-46=98-12 

^i/of-A ' i  *^'^7  ^' 7^     ''^^     ^'^^      ^'^^  2  65    .   .  0'48=:i8-63 

Vesuvius    .       .        39  92     .    .    14-10     6  00    11-03     0-30    10  72     12-62     0-65   3-37    .    .  0-37=9878 

^llgU^grlen^^^'^.'  \  ^^''^  •  •  ^'^^  •  •  ^'^'^  *  •  ^^'^^  ^^'^^  ^'^^  ^'^^  ^-76  1-10=98-50 
VvA.  greenish  litnck  44-24  1-01  8-85  5-13  1 !  80  .  .  13-4G  10  82  2  08  0-24  0-25  0-39=98  -27 
Val  de  Bove,  Etna      40-91     .    .    13-68      .    .    17-48     .    .    13-19     13-44    0-85  =  99  55 

] — 5.  Kammelsberg  (^Mineralchemiej  p.  400). — 6.  v.  W  a  1 1  e  rs  h  au  s  en  {J'utkanische  Gesicine). 

The  minerals  included  under  this  head  are  mixtures  of  the  isomorphous  compounds, 
M-O.SiO^  Fe^O^SSiO-  and  3M  0.2Al-'0'.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Common  Hornblende. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  dark  green  and  black  aluminous 
varieties,  whether  in  crystals  or  massive.  Specific  gravity  3-1  to  3-4.  The  name  alludes 
to  its  toughness. —  Carinthin  is  an  aluminous  and  ferruginous  hornblende  from  Carin- 
thia.    Specific  gravity  3-127- 

Uralite,  from  the  Ural,  has  the  cleavage  structure  and  composition  of  hornblende, 
but  the  external  form  of  augite,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pseudomorph.  The  two  species 
are  variously  mingled  in  different  specimens,  showing  the  change  in  different  stages  of 
progress. 

Diastatitc  is  a  hornblende  from  Wermland  in  Sn^eden,  differing,  according  to  Breit- 
haupt,  from  common  hornblende,  by  a  degree  in  the  angle  of  the  prism.  Pargasite 
includes  crystallised  varieties  (crystals  usiially  thick  and  stout);  of  high  lustre,  and 
rather  dark  shades  of  green.    It  is  also  granular. 

Fine  specimens  of  the  dark-coloured  hornblendes  occur  at  Aussig  and  Treplitz  in 
Bohemia  ;  Tuuaberg  in  Sweden,  and  Pargas  in  Finland.  In  Corsica  there  is  found  a 
variety  of  hornblende  (  Verde  di  Corsica  duro)  which  admits  of  a  high  polish. 

Altered  forms  of  Hornblende. — Alterations  of  hornblende  are  mostly  like  those  of 
augite.  Varieties  often  occur,  containing  water  of  hydration,  especially  asbestiform  or 
anthophylhte  varieties.  The  ferruginous  change  by  oxidation  is  common,  and  all 
varieties  are  exposed  to  alteration  from  infiltrating  waters,  holding  carbonates,  sili- 
cates, &c.,  in  solution,  thus  giving  rise  to  magnesian,  ferruginous,  magnesio-ferruginous 
(chlorite),  alkaline,  or  aluminous  forms.  Talc,  steatite,  serpentine,  chlorite,  mica, 
pinite,  chabasite,  limonite,  magnetite,  occur  as  hornblende  pseudomorphs. 

HORXTBXiSNDS-HOCK  is  a  rock  consisting  either  wholly  of  hornblende  or  of 
that  mineral  mixed  with  quartz,  and  occasionally  containing  mica,  iron  pyrites, 
magnetic  ii-on  ore,  and  garnet.  Hornblende-slate  is  a  slaty  variety  of  hornlslende 
rock.  These  rocks  belong  to  the  oldest  formations  ;  they  seldom  form  extended  beds, 
occurring  more  generally  in  masses  subordinate  to  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 

HORN-IiEAS.    Cerasine.    Native  chlorocarbonate  of  lead,  2PbCl.Pb^C0'',  so 
called  from  its  external  resemblance  to  horn. 

HORHf-QUXCSCSXXiVJSB.    Native  sub-chloride  of  mercury.    (See  Mercury.) 
HORIT-SIXi'VESt.    Native  cliloride  of  sUver.    (See  Silver.) 

HORUSTOSJB.  A  variety  of  quartz  resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle,  and  with 
a  more  splintery  fracture.  It  is  often  called  Chert.  It  is  often  found  as  a  petrifaction 
on  \\'oud,  and  is  used  for  making  mortars  and  various  other  articles. 

HORNY  TISSUE.  Epidermose.  The  epidermis  of  animals,  hair,  wool,  silk, 
feathers,  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  horn,  scales,  &c.,  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
substance  containing  less  carbon,  but  more  nitrogen  and  sidjshur  than  the  albuminoids. 
The  epithelium  which  coats  the  internal  cavities  of  the  animal  body,  is  also  similarly 
constituted. 

The  substance,  called  horny  tissue  or  epidermose,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  these 
structures,  is  obtained,  though  very  far  from  pure,  by  exliausting  the  parts  containing 
it  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  after  they  have  been  comminuted  as  much  as 
possible.    This  treatment  removes  the  fatty  matters,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
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the  salts  and  otlier  foreign  matters,  hnt  it  does  not  ensure  tlie  perfect  homogeneity  of 
the  undissolved  residue.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  horny  tissues  are  composed  of 
a  number  of  superposed  layers,  cell-walls  and  nuclei,  which  are  perhaps  not  all  of  the 
same  nature,  but  yet  cannot  be  separated  by  the  solvents  above  mentioned. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  from  the  various  horny  tissues,  has  been  analysed  by 
Mulder,  Seherer,  Fremy  and  several  other  chemists,  the  results  of  whose  analyses, 
though  not  agreeing  very  closely,  still  show  that  the  substance  forming  the  basis  of 
these  several  tissues  has,  in  all  probability,  the  same  chemical  composition. 

Seherer.  (1.)  * 

Epidermis 

or  Sole 

of  Foot. 
Carbon  Sl'O 
Hydrogen  6-8 
Nitrogen   17  "2 
iSulphiir 
Oxygen     .  . 


Hair  of 

Hair  of 

Horn  of 

Beard  Lining 

Beard. 

Head. 

Buffalo. 

Nails. 

Wool. 

Quills. 

of  Membrane 

Feathers,     of  Rg^. 

50-0 

49-9 

51-3 

50-4 

50-0 

51-7 

51-8  oO'O 

6-7 

6-6 

6-7 

6-8 

7-0 

7-2 

7-1  6-G 

17-9 

17-9 

17-2 

16-9 

17-7 

17-9 

17-6  16-8 

V.  Laer.  (2.)  Scliloss-  Mulder.  (4  )  Kemp.  (5.)  Fremy.  (C.) 

berger. (3.)  ^ 


vtnrn  White  Hoofs  Hoofs  Horn  Epithelium   ii„„,  „,  -rtj^  ,„  Sca'e 

Hair  hairs       of         of  .,f  Nails.  of  Gall-  "  °f  Whale-  ^ 

'"'^O"-  otVoK.  Cow.  Horse.  Cow.  bl.artder.    K'-'i"<l«e'--    bone,  .p,,^^,^ 

Carbon       49-9    51-6  50-5  50-4  50-4  50  0  50  3  61-9        49  5      50  8  53  6 

Hydrogen    6-4      6-8  6'8      6-8      7-0  6-8      G-9  8  0  6  2  7-4  7-3 

Nitrogen     17-1     16-6  168  168  16-7  16-5  17-3  14-8         174      165  16-4 

Sulphur      .     .      5  0  5-4      3'4      3-0  3-4      3-2    2-0 

Oxygen      .     .    20'0  20-o  23-4  22-9  23-3  22-3    207 


100  0  100  0  100-0  100-0    100-0  100-0  100-0 

The  proportion  of  ash  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Horny  tissue  melts  when  heated,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  exhaling  a  pecu- 
liar odour. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  in  a  Papin's  digester,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  yielding  an  extract,  which  does  not  gelatinise  on  cooling.  By  simple  mace- 
ration in  water,  cold  or  warm,  the  horny  tissues  are  gradually  loosened,  and  exhibit  a 
cellular  structure  more  or  less  distinct. 

Caustic  potash  easily  dissolves  horny  tissue,"  eliminating  ammonia,  especially  with 
aid  of  heat,  and  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  gives  otf 
sulphydric  acid  and  yields  a  white  precipitate.  When  fused  vvitli  hydrate  of  ■potassium 
it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  acetic,  butyric,  and  valerianic  acids,  also  leucine, 
tyrosine,  &c.  Strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  are  the  best  reagents  for 
bringing  out  the  cellular  structure  of  the  different  horny  tissues,  epidermis,  nails, 
horn,  &c. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  horny  tissue  to  swell  up,  and  partly  dissolves  it  when 
lieated.  The  solution  diluted  with  water  becomes  turbid  when  neutralised  with  an 
alkali,  or  mixed  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Prolonged  ebullition  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  yields  tyrosine,  leucine,  ammonia,  &c. 

Nitric  acid,  especially  if  hot,  colours  horny  tissue  yellow,  and  ultimately  dissolves 
it ;  on  addition  of  ammonia,  the  yellow  solution  acquires  a  darker  colour,  and  finally 
assumes  an  orange  tint.  According  to  v.  Laer,  xanthoproteic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
fu'st  instance,  then  saccharic,  and  finally  oxalic  acid. 

Fuming  hi/drochloric  acid  produces  with  horny  tissue  the  same  blue  or  violet 
coloration  as  with  albuminous  substances,  and  gradually  dissolves  the  tissue  on  boiling. 
According  to  v.  Laer,  hair  immersed  even  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves in  the  course  of  some  weeks. 

Acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve  horny  tissue,  but  only  causes  it  to  swell  up. 

Wlien  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  containing  in  suspension  horny  tissue  (prepared 
from  hair),  the  tissue  undergoes  no  change  in  external  appearance,  Init  after  drying 
it  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen. 

KORSE-CHESTSTUT.  Aesculus  Hipjiocastamim.—T'he.  bark  of  this  tree  con- 
tains two  fluorescent  substances,  aesculin  (i.  60)  and  fraxin  or  paviin  (ii.  708). 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  in  it  a  greenish  fat  oil,  a  red-brown  resin,  a  bitter  yellow 
substance,  a  peculiar  red  substance,  tannin  and  wood  fibre. 

The  fully  developed  leaves  contain  quercitrin,  which  is  also  found  in  the  ripe 

»  (1.)  Seherer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  .W.— (2.)  v.  Laer,  )4id.  xlv.  156,  157  (3.)  S c  h  1  oss be rger 

{GerhnrM's  Tiaile.  iv.  i;i7 ).— (4  )  Mulder's  C/ifmisc/ic  Unleisuc/i,  No.  2,  p.  270.— (.'i.)  Kemp  Ann 
Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  115.- (G.)  Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  47. 
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seeds,  but  not  in  the  undeveloped  leaves,  or  in  the  coatings  of  the  buds,  or  in  the  bark 
of  the  stem  and  branches ;  the  leaves  which  fall  in  autumn  contain  only  traces  of  it. 
(Eochleder,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxxi.  565.) 

The  seeds  contain,  according  to  Tijjp  (Vierteljalirsehr.  pr.  Pharm.  iii.  19),  starch 
(about  14  per  cent.),  mucilage,  gum,  a  non-drying  oil,  saponin,  a  tannic  acid  which  turns 
iron-salts  green,  phosphoric  acid,  and  calcium-salts.  Fremy  found  in  the  seeds,  saponin, 
a  yellow  colom-ing  matter  [?  quercitrin]  and  a  crystallisable  bitter  substance.  Attempts 
have  been  made  at  various  times  to  render  the  starch  of  horse-chestnut  seeds  fit 
for  food  by  freeing  it  from  the  bitter  substance  by  means  of  a  weak  alkaline  ley. 
According  to  Flandin  (Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  391)  this  is  best  effected  by  kneading 
the  peeled  and  bruised  seeds  with  water  containing  from  ^  to  of  their  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  washing  them  ;  perfectly  white  starch  tten  separates,  which 
may  be  used  as  an  addition  to  wheat-flour.  According  to  Belloc,  the  same  result 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  pure  water.  But  according  to  Flan  din,  the  alkaLi  is 
required  to  remove  an  acrid  substance  and  an  acid  resin,  as  well  as  the  bitter  principle. 
(Oompt.  rend,  xxviii.  83,  138.) 

The  cotyledons  of  horse-chestnut  seeds  have  lately  been  examined  by  Roehleder 
(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlv. ;  E6p.  Chim.  piu-e,  1863,  p.  219),  who  finds,  in  the  alcoholic 
extract,  a  bitter  substance,  argyrescin,  an  amorphous  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a 
substance  which  he  calls  aphrodescin,  formerly  regarded  by  Fremy  as  saponin. 
These  substances  are  extracted  by  successive  treatment  with  alcohol,  acetate  of  lead, 
water,  and  ether. 

Argyrescin,  C^'H*''0-'',  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by 
ether  fi'om  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated, 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  gummy  mass.  From  its  solution  in  weak  alcohol,  it  sepa- 
rates on  evaporation  in  microscopic  eiystals,  having  a  silvery  lustre.  The  crystals 
have  the  composition  2C^'H'"0^''.H-'0.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphiu'ic  acid,  forming 
a  solution  which  turns  red  when  mixed  with  water.  It  is  fusible,  and  burns  with  a 
A'ery  smoky  flame. 

Argyrescin  is  resolved  by  acids  into  argyrescetin  and  glucose  : 

Q54JJ86024     ^     CWgKQIJ   +    iCR'-Q"  ; 

and  by  cMalis  into  sescinic  acid,  C^*H*°0^',  and  propiionic  acid : 

Q54JJ8602J  +  swo   =    Cm^'O-^  +  2Cm"02. 

AVith  alkalis,  however,  an  intermediate  product  is  sometimes  obtained,  namely,  an  acid 
whose  barium-salt  has  the  composition  C^'H'-Ba-O""',  thus  : 

C54JJB6024    +  =     C"WO-*    +  Cm'0\ 

This  new  acid  likewise  exists,  ready-formed,  in  the  cotyledons. 

Aphrodescin,  C^^H^'O-^,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  hot  so- 
lution by  hydrochloric  acid  in  bulky  flocks.    It  is  distinguished  from  saponin  by  its 
solubility  in  alcohol,  and  by  its  reaction  with  alkalis,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  argy- 
rescin, excepting  that  it  yields  butyric  instead  of  propionic  acid,  thus  : 
C522S4  0  23  ^  2H-0  =  C''^H"''0='  +  CHSQ^. 

Aescinic  acid,  C*'H^''0",  is  obtained  by  precijjitation  from  its  salts,  as  a  gelatinous 
mass,  becoming  pulverulent  when  dry.  When  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it  completely,  it  becomes  partly  crystalline,  but  does  not  alter  in 
composition.  By  drpng  at  130°  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  undergoes  a 
decomposition,  which  Eochleder  rejiresents  by  the  improbable  equation  C'^-H'^O''^  = 
(jmjjmo^s  (jescinic  acid)  +  C'x'WO'^. 

Aescinate  of  potassium,  C^'H^KC^^,  is  crystallisable. — The  harium-s&\t  has  the 
composition  C^'*H'''Ba-0^^. — The  /frtcZ-salt  contains  a  still  larger  proportion  of  base. 

Argyrescin,  aphrodescin,  and  sescinic  acid  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  resolved 
into  sugar  and  a  new  substance,  telesein  Cff-O''',  or  a  product  containing 
(j42jj70Qi8_  When  these  decompositions  take  place  in  alcoholic  solutions,  the  products 
formed  are  not  constant,  because  the  telesein  may  then  be  further  resolved  into 
mannitan  (?)  and  a  compound  isomeric  with  quinovic  acid. 

Aescinic  acid,  or  rather  telesein,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  boiled  till  a  red  colour  is  produced,  undergoes  a  final  decomposition,  yielding  a 
solution  from  which  water  throws  down  flocks  of  aescigenin,  C-''II-''0\  isomeric  with 
choloidic  and  with  quinovic  acid.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  sulphxu-ic  acid,  and  on 
adding  sugar  to  the  solution,  a  red  colour  is  produced  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the 
biliiiry  acids  when  similarly  treated. 

The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  telesein  or  aescinic  acid 
sometimes  also  yields  an  intermediate  product  C'H^'O'',  which  is  isomeric  with 
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Brown 
husk  of 
ripe  Iruit. 

O  »0  CI  C5  O  00  CO  O 

r^COrH01000>OC5 
CO  r-l                         rH  ,-1 

100-00 
1-70 

31-23 

Green  husk 
of  fruit. 

On  moist  woodland. 

C^THCOfMt^t^OO 
OrTtcOcMCOOS-^Ol 

'^ooOi-HOi-^iboi 
Ol 

100-00 
4-53 

SI  -1  0 
0 1  1  .J 

81-96 

Kernel  of 
fruit. 

36-67 
10-20 
0-36 

0-15 
13-07 
19-15 
19-38 

100-00 

2-26 
49-67 

S  »j 

c  i 

a> 

01  ^ 

o 

O  ' 

On  porphyritic  soil. 

GO-HOOCO^OOOl 

CO  o  o  o      CO  'b 

Ol  .-H 

100-18 
7-29 

85-37 

Kernel  of 
ripe  fruit. 

„0100COCOCO-+I00 
,^        Tt<  CO  .-H  CO  I;- 

(^root^oi^Mco 

100-00 
3-36 

77  02 

Young 
fiuit. 

C0t^O5C«-^»O^C0 
r-(COC20C01>.0 

•^oor^cbo»bt^GO 

-d^                               r-H  r-l 

100-00 
4-39 

O  1    U  i 

77-77 

Petals. 

44-09 
10-68 
3-01 

1-13 

21-58 
13-31 
6-20 

100-00 

6-10 
86-67 

72-70 

Stamens. 

O  I— f  CO  GO  t--  CO  00 
CO  OO  -H      •  O         CO  "O 

o  c<i      o  »b 

^                  •  r-t 

102-90 

6-56 
83-60 

72-22 

Calyx  and 
Ovary. 

>O*piCaiC0r-HOiG0 
*b  O                 »^  (fl      1  CO 
CI  1— 1 

100-00 

6-65 
83-16 

72-70 

Flower- 
stalks. 

»0  to  OO  O  O  1— ( 
-H                               r-l  rH 

100-00 

11-36 
85-21 

81-16 

Young 
leaves. 

'O  GO          CI          C:)  CO  'rfi 

th  c-l  a:i  CI  -30  -ti  CI 
6o  »b  ci  !>.     CI  cri  o 

T-H  C»                        r-H  rH 

O       Ol  .-( 

o  ^ 

o     t-'  'b  6^ 

O              t-.  CO 

Leaf- 
stalks. 

C0-^HC0C0t--00ClO 
CiOOrHOOl^CO--f 

'^l  >— '                        -H  rH  CI 

100-00 

13-38 
84-04 

69-38 

Young 
wood. 

13-  34 
32-58 

3-70 

'l-97 

24-16 

14-  58 
9-67 

100-00 

1-05 
48-45 

29-21 

Young 
bark. 

CO  o  o      o  d  »o 

CI  t  _"-  O     '  t--  05  CO 

lb             -o  A-  CO  CO 

'  CO 

100-00 

7-85 
54-98 

11-35 

Potash  . 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO^) 
Silica  .... 
Carbonic  acid  (CO-) 
Phosphoric  acid  (P-0^)  . 
Chloride  of  potassium  . 

Ash  per  cent. 

Moisture 

Percentage  of  ash  soluble 
in  water  . 
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qiiinoTin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  sescigenin  with  2  at.  propionic 
acid: 

This  view  of  its  composition  is  supported  by  the  formation  of  a  compound,  C^'H^''0' 
|-9(j28jj(6Q8j^  containing  the  elements  of  sescigenin  and  acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  acetyl  on  sescigenin. 

Rochlcder  considers  it  probable  that  sescigenin  or  its  compounds  may  exist  in 
other  plants,  and  that  cyclamei'n  and  digitaliretin  may  belong  to  this  group  of  com- 
pounds. 

The  ash  of  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  has  been  analysed  by 
E.  Wolff  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliv.  385;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  1078),  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  the  proportion  of  the  different  mineral  constituents  are  modified  in 
passing  from  one  organ  to  another,  and  how  these  constituents  are  distributed  throughout 
the  several  organs.  To  eliminate  any  local  character  from  the  results,  the  organs  sub- 
jected to  examination  were  selected  from  trees  gi-owing  in  two  very  dilFerent  soils;  one 
a  stony  porphyritic  soil,  the  other  a  moist  forest  soil  often  overflowed,  very  rich  in 
vegetable  mould,  and  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  than  the  former. 

The  mineral  constituents  were  extracted  by  first  charring  the  substance  in  a  muffle 
heated  not  quite  to  redness,  and  exhausting  the  charcoal,  first  with  water,  then  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  drying  the  carbonaceous  residue,  and  incinerating  it  completely  in  the 
muffle.  The  ash  was  then  likewise  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  united 
hydrochloric  extracts,  the  aqueous  extract,  and  the  insoluble  residue,  were  separately 
analysed.    The  results  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  173. 

The  ash  of  the  wood,,  bark  and  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  has  also  been  analysed 
l)y  E.  Staffel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  379;  Jahresber.  1850,  p.  661),  chiefly 
with  the  xievf  of  determining  whether  the  amoiint  of  the  several  inorganic  constituents 
in  the  plant  and  its  different  organs  varies  with  the  season  of  the  j'ear.  The  method 
of  analysis  was  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Wolff,  excepting  that  the  charcoal  was 
exhausted  with  water  alone. 


Ash  of  Horsc-eaesUiut  (Staffel). 


Wood. 

Bark. 

Leaves. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Potash 

57-67 

17-54 

54-96 

22-61 

46-38 

18-17 

Lime 

5-92 

50-99 

9-24 

61-34 

13-17 

40-48 

Magnesia  . 

4-08 

6-17 

4-36 

3-99 

5-15 

7-78 

Alumina  . 

0-23 

0-18 

0-41 

0-51 

Ferric  oxide  *  . 

'o-31 

0-63 

1-66 

0-31 

1-63 

4-69 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO'j . 

0-82 

1-05 

2-45 

1-69 

Silica 

1-80 

0-71 

0-67 

1-06 

1-76 

13-91 

Phosphoric  acid(P*0'*) 

1902 

21-73 

19-54 

6-95 

24-40 

8-22 

Cliloride  of  potassium 

10  47 

2-98 

9  56 

2-50 

4-65 

8-55 

99-99 

99-98 

99-99 

99-99 

10000 

100-00 

Ash  per  cent,  of  dry 

substance 

10-908 

3-88 

8-68 

6-57 

7-69 

7-52 

Ash  per  cent,  of  fresh 

substance 

1-198 

1-693 

1-342 

3-171 

1-376 

3-288 

Moisture  in  100  parts 

of   air-dried  sub- 

stance . 

89-01 

49-90 

84-45 

51-73 

82-09 

56-27 

HORSE-FIiESH  ORE.  A  term  applied  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  certain 
XATieties  oi  purple  copper. 

HOirGHITE.  A  hydrated  aluminate  of  magnesium,  occurring,  as  the  material 
of  pseudomorphous  spinel,  near  Oxbow,  and  in  Eossie,  near  Somerville,  St.  Lawrence 
county.  New  York.  The  crystals  are  in  all  conditions,  from  the  pm-e  spinel  to  octa- 
hedrons with  rounded  edges  and  pitted  or  irregular  surfaces ;  it  also  occurs  in  flattened 
nodules.    It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Viilkncrite  {q.  v.).    (Dana,  ii.  135.) 

HO-VITE.  A  mixture  of  collyrite  (i.  1084)  with  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  aluminium 
and  calcium,  found  in  the  Upper  chalk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hove,  near  Brighton. 
It  is  very  soft  and  friable,  having  an  earthy  fracture  and  low  specific  gravity.  (J.  H.  and 
G.  Gladstone,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiii.  461 ;  Jahresber.  1862,  p.  743.) 

*  With  a  trace  of  manganic  oxide. 
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HOWARBXT2.  A  metooi-ic  mineral,  described  by  C.  U.  Sliepard.  (Sill.  Am.  J. 
[2]  vi.  lOL'.) 

HUAWOKIBIB.  C^''H''N^O.— An  alkaloid,  isomeric,  or  porliaps  identical,  -with 
cinchonine  ;  obtained  from  China  de  Huanoco  plana,  a  cinchona-bark  found  in  the 
Huanoco  forests,  north  of  Lima  (A.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  e.  341).  The 
bark  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  base, 
precipitated  by  caustic  soda,  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  acid  and  repreoipita- 
tion,  till  it  becomes  white,  and  finally  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Huanokine  crystallises  in  small  colourless  prisms,  very  similar  in  form  to  cinchonine. 
According;  to  H.  Hahn  (.Tahresber.  1858,  p.  372),  they  are  monoclinie  prisms,  exhibit- 
ing the  faces  oo  P  .  oo  Poo  .  oP.  Angle  oo  P  :  oo  P  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal 
section  =  71°;  oP  :  oo  P  co  =  110°.  Cleavable  parallel  to  oP ;  less  distinctly 
parallel  to  oo  P  cc.  It  is  tasteless  ;  but  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  stronger  in  the 
alcoholic  solution,  which  is  also  slightly  bitter.  It  melts  without  decomposition,  and 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling:  at  a  stronger  heat  it  sublimes.  It  is 
iieai'ly  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  400  pts.  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  17°  ;  and  in 
110  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat;  in  600  pts.  ether  at  17°  ;  and  in  470  pts.  at  the  boiling 
lieat.    It  is  said  to  lie  a  strong  febrifuge. 

The  salts  of  huanokine  are  precipitated  white  by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
yellowish  white  by  tincture  of  galls,  white  by  mercuric  chloride,  yellow  by  chloride  of 
gold. 

The  sulphate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  but  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  acid ; 
the  solution  is  not  fluorescent. — The  hydrochlorate  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  in 
large  colourless  prisms  having  an  extremely  bitter  taste  ;  not  fluorescent.  According 
to  Hahn  (loc.  cit.)  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms,  with  the  faces  ooPoo  .Poo  .P. 
Angle  00 _P  :  oo  P  =  30°. —  The  chloroplatinatc  also  forms  rhombic  crystals, 
00  P  .  00  P  00  .  P.  Angle  ooP  :  oo  P  =  7,5°;  angle  between  the  maerodiagonal 
terminal  edges  and  the  principal  axis  =  132°. —  The  tartrate-  forms  hemihedi-al 

rhombic  crystals,  <»  P  .  oot/i.  oP.  ?.   Angle  0=  P  :  cc  P.  =  138°;  =  70". 

2  2  2 

(Hahn.) 

According  to  De  Vry  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  328),  huanokine  is  identical  with  cin- 
chonine, the  differences  observed  by  Erdmann  between  it  and  cinchonine  having  been 
irobably  due  to  admixture  of  quinidine  or  cinchonidine.  He  found  that  hj-driodate 
)f  cinclionine  agreed  perfectly,  in  external  character  and  in  its  relations  to  polarised 
.ight,  with  the  liydriodate  obtained  from  iiuanokine,  prepared  by  Erdmann  himself. 

HUBSOOTITE.  A  black  mineral  from  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
near  thc^  Hudson  River.  Specific  gravity  3'43  to  3'.5.  It  cleaves  like  Hedenbergite, 
and  is  regarded  by  Dana  as  a  variety  of  augite,  having  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
silica  replaced  by  alumina.  The  composition  is,  however,  more  like  that  of  hornblende. 
Smith  and  Brush  (Sill  Am.  J.  [2]  svi.  369)  found  in  it :— 

Loss  by 

SiO-         A1103         Fc-O       Mn^O       Ca-O       Mr-O       K^O       Nm=0  ignition. 
38-94      10-41      30-48      0-60      10-36      S'OO      2-48      1-66      1-9.5  =  99-88 

Kenngott  found  that  a  mineral  from  Monroe,  designated  as  Hudsonite,  was  really  a 
hornblenile.    (Baimnelsberg's  Miner alchcmie,  p.  996.) 

HUIVIBOI.STIX.ZTE.    Syn.  with  Mellilitb. 
HUlVEBOI.STZia'E.    Syn.  with  Oxalite. 
HUmBOIiBTITE.    Syn.  with  Datholite. 
HUMIC  ACZS.    See  Ulmic  acid. 
HUIVEITE.    See  Chondeodite  (i.  930). 

HUnxoPZC  ACID.  C^-IT-''0' (?)  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  1.  21).— An  acid 
produced,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  by  heating  narcotine  to  about  220°. 

C"H='NO'    =    C-H-"©'  +  NH'  [?] 

It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  potash,  precipitating  with  hydi-ocliloric  acid,  re-dissoh'ing 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  water.  It  is  an  amorphous,  dark-brown  sulistance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  yellowisii-red,  and 
in  alkalis  with  yellow  colour,  the  latter  solution  forming  brown  gelatinous  precipitates 
with  barium-  and  lead-salts. 

Wcihler's  analysis  of  this  acid  gave  63-0  and  64-5  per  cent,  cai'bon,  5-3  and  S'O  hy- 
drogen ;  whence  he  suggested  the  formula?,  C"i/-'0-''  and  C^"/i"'0'''.    The  formula 
above  given  (wliieh  requires  66-7  per  cent,  carbon  and  .rZ  hydrogen)  is  based  upon  the 
formula  of  narcotine  recently  established  by  Matt  lii  ess  en  and  Foster  (G^ 
JIandbook,  v.  138).   It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  acid  has  not  been  obtained  pure, 
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and  that  the  decomposition  of  nareotine  by  heat  may  be  more  complicated  than  that 
wliieh  is  rcjjresented  by  tlie  preceding  equation. 

HUasotTBS  or  the  EITB.    See  Eye  (ii.  654). 

HUnxiTS,  or  Vegetahle  Mould,  is  the  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
fallen  leaves,  and  all  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  returned  to  the  soil,  either  during 
the  life  of  the  plant  or  after  its  death,  undergo  peculiar  alterations,  the  result  of  whicli 
is  to  transform  them  into  a  mass  of  compounds  whose  nature  has  not  been  exactly 
ascertained,  but  which  are  known  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon.  This  decay 
is  promoted  by  the  action  of  air,  by  moisture,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  It  takes 
place  most  quickly  in  those  constituents  of  the  plant  which  are  soluble  in  water,  some 
of  the  insoluble  matters,  such  as  resins  and  fats,  resisting  decomposition  for  a  long  time, 
and  remaining  almost  in  their  original  state,  so  that  they  may  be  extracted  from  the 
humus  by  alcohol  or  ether.  The  decomposition  is  also  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  putrifying  nitrogenous  matters  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  the 
beneficial  eifect  of  animal  manure. 

Vegetable  mould  is  in  a  continual  state  of  slow  combustion,  whereby  the  organic 
compounds  which  it  contains  are  gradually  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia, wliieh,  as  they  are  formed,  are  taken  up  liy  the  roots  and  plants :  hence  the  effect 
of  vegetable  mould  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  and  partly  also  the 
advantage  gained  by  frequently  turning  up  and  pulverising  the  soil,  whereby  the  access 
of  air  and  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  are  facilitated. 

HirifTERITB  The  name  applied  by  S.  Haughton  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvii.  18  ; 

Jahresber.  1859,  p.  289)  to  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium,  having  a  fatty  lustre  and 
the  aspect  of  felspar,  found  in  a  coarsely  crystalline  granite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nagpur  in  Central  India.  Specific  gravity  =  2-319.  According  to  Haughton's 
analysis,  it  contains  65-93  per  cent.  SiO^  20-97  Al^O',  0-30  Ca'-^O,  0-45  Mg-0  and  11-61 
water  ( =  99-26).  This  is  very  nearly  the  composition  of  cimolite  (i.  984),  with 
which  also  the  mineral  agrees  nearly  in  lustre  and  specific  gravity ;  hence  Dana  (Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  xxviii.  133),  regards  it  as  identical  with  cimolite. 

H1LrH.Eil.ULiTE.  A  phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese  from  Hureault,  near 
Limoges,  wher(j  it  occurs  in  small  veins  in  the  granite.  It  forms  translucent  crystals 
belonging  to  the  monoelinic  system,  having  a  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown  colour  and 
vitreous  lustre.  Specific  gravity  =  2-27.  Somewhat  softer  than  felspar;  contains, 
according  to  the  mean  of  D amour' s  analyses  (Ann.  Min.  [6]  v.),  38-00  per  cent.  P'-^O^ 
41-67  Mn-0,  7-86  Fe^O,  11-98  water,  and  0-38  quartz  &c. ;  whence  the  formula 
-Mn^O ) 

"Pe-O  c^-^P  O^  +  5H*0;  or  it  may  be  a  double  salt  consisting  of  a  pyro-  and  ortho- 
phosphate,  of  the  form  ]V[T20'.2M'PO''.5H^O.  {Eammelsberg' s  MineralcTiemie,  p.  330.) 

HITRXST.  An  acrid  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the  juice  of  Hura  crepitans. 
(Boussingault  and  Kivero,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxviii.  430.) 

HUROBTXTS.  A  mineral  from  Lake  Huron,  containing  45-80  SiO=.  33-92  AlO', 
8  04  Ca=0,  4-32  Fe'O,  1-72  Mg^O  and  4-16  water.  It  forms  imperfectly  laminated 
masses,  having  a  light  greenish  yellow  colom"  and  waxy  lustre,  translucent  on  the  edges. 
(Handw.  d.  Cliem.  iii.  942.) 

HVERSAXiT.    Native  iron-alum  from  Iceland.    (See  Sulphates.) 

H'2'ACINTH.    See  ZmcoN. 

H'S'.SN'il.n'CHE  GXiOBOSA.  (Lamb).  A  euphorbiaceous plant,  the  pericarp  of 
which  contains  a  very  acrid  poisonous  substance,  resembling  strychnine  and  the  allied 
poisons  in  its  action.  The  poisonous  substance  is  uncrystallisable,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  has  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties,  but  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  resins,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  water.  The  husk  of  the  fruit  contains 
9-40  per  cent,  water,  5-36  gypsum,  lime,  potash,  and  chlorine ;  2-52  wax  and  chlorophyll; 
9-64  tannic  acid ;  5-64  resin  ;  15-15  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  ;  3-99  varnish-like  substance, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  36-00  cellulose ;  and  lastly,  oxalic  acid,  and  substances 
which  can  be  extracted  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  potash-ley.  The  seeds  give  up 
to  ether,  41-06  per  cent,  of  a  green-yellow  fat  oil,  then  to  alcohol  24-13  per  cent,  of  a 
nearly  black,  brittle  rosin,  resembling  kino  ;  they  contain  10-7  per  cent,  of  inorganic 
matters.    (J.  B.  Hcnkel,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xciv.  16;  Jahresber.  1858,  p.  632.) 

HYAXiITE.    See  Opal. 

HYA.I.OZWEI.AM'E.    Syn.  with  Trachjdyte. 

HVAXiOPKAN'E.  A  barytic  felspar  resembling  adularia,  discovered  by 
Sartorius  v.  AValtershausen  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  134;  c.  547)  in  the  dolomite  of  the 
Binnenthal  in  the  Valais.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless  when  pure,  but  often  milk- 
white  from  admixture  of  sulphate  of  barium.    Hardness  between  6  and  7.  Specific 
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gravity  =  2-77  to  2-83.  It  forms  monocliuic  crystals  resembling  those  of  aJularia, 
ooP  .  oP  .  +Pa5 ,  often  -with  (  ojPco  ).  Angle  ooP:  (  ooPoo  )  =  120°  36'  ;  oP  :  ooP 
=  112°  0';  oP:  +  Poo  =  130°  36'.     Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  Poo  (Waltors- 

hausen).     The  analj^sis  of  a  perfectly  limpid  specimen  by  Stockar-Escher 

{KcnngoWs  Uibersickf,  1856-57,  p.  107)  gave: 

Si02  AHOS  Ba-O         Ca-O        Mx-O         K^O         Na^O  H-O 

52-67       21-12       15  05       0  46       0  01       7-82       2-14       0-58  =  99-88  ; 

whence  the  formula  l^'o^l'^i'^'  +  Al'OlSSiO^  =  (^^py-jsi-O"  =  (BaiK*)' 

which  is  similar  to  that  of  andesiu  (see  Felspae,  ii.  618).  {^Eammchbcrg' s  Mineral- 
chcmic^  p.  609.) 

HTAXiOSiaJEKITS.  A  variety  of  chrysolite  from  the  Kaiserstuhl  mountain  in 
the  Breisgau,  where  it  occurs  in  yellowish  and  brownish-i-ed  crystals.  It  contains 
31-63  SiO^  32-40  Mg-0,  28-49  IVO,  0-48  Fe<0^  2-21  KVO\  2-79  K=0,  and  a  trace  of 
chromium.  To  bring  it  under  the  formula  of  chrysolite,  2M'O.SiO^  or  M''8iO',  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  part  of  the  silica  is  isomorphously  replaced  liy  alumina. 

MYI^'I^I.T'S.   See  Paxagonite. 

H-H-ISAia-rosc  IkCZIS.  C'H*^N'0*  (?)— An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  allant(jin.  On  supersaturating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  precipitating 
with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  liydi-ogen,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  an  uncrystallisablo  syrup, 
deliquescent  and  insolulili'  in  alcohol.  It  probaljly  contains  tho  elements  of  allantoin 
^liis  1  at.  water  (CffN'OMFO).  (Sehlieper.) 

The  name  hydantoic  acid  is  also  applied  by  Baeyer  to  an  acid  formed  from  hy- 
dantoin  hy  addition  of  the  elements  of  water :  no  description  of  it  has  yet  been  given. 

H-srsSAWTOEET-  CTPN'Ol  (A.  Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exvii.  179.)— A 
compound  belonging  to  the  par-abanic  acid  group,  produced  from  allantoin  by  the 
reducing  action  of  hydi'iodic  acid : 

C'IF'N'O''  +  2HI    -    CII<N-0  +  C^H'N^O-  +  P. 

Allantoin.  Urea.  Hydantoin. 

Also,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  aUauturic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
on  alloxanic  acid: 

C^irN^O'  +  2HI    =.    C=H'N=0=  +  C0=  +  H'O  +  I^. 

Allox  inic  acid.  Hjdaiitoiii. 
It  crystallises  -^vith  great  facilit}-  in  colourless  crystals  easily  solulile  in  water;  tastes 
slightly  sweet,  auci  grates  a  little  between  the  teeth.    It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
allantairie  acid : 

C^H'N^O-  +  O    =  Cni^N^O^ 

Hydantoin.  Allaiituiic  acid. 

With  water  it  forms  Baeyer' s  hydantoic  acid. 

H-STBRACSBS.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydri- 
odic, hydrofluoric,  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  to  distinguish  them  from  acids  containiiig 
oxygen.  The  distinction  is,  however,  no  longer  maintained,  all  acids  being  now  regarded 
as  salts  of  hydrogen.    (See  Acids.) 

HYBS/i.CR'H-Iirc  ACIB.  C'-H-'O".— An  acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
iodopropionie  ;icid,  when  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  that  acid  is  heated  to  boiling : 
4C'ffI02  +  3IP0    =    C'^H-^O"  +  4HI. 

It  is  most  easily  prepared  hy  digesting  iodopropionie  acid  with  excess  of  silver- 
oxide,  decomposing  the  residting  silver-salt  vidth  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate.  Ilydracrylic  acid  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  mixed  with  slender 
needles.  It  is  tribasic;  nearly  all  its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of 
them  are  decomposed  by  heat,  with  formation  of  acrylic  acid : 
Q12JJ22011    =    4C^H'0=  +  m'O. 

Hydracrylic  acid.  Acrjlic  acid. 
The  cupric  salt  is  a  blue-green  varnish.  The  lead-salt,  C'TI'"Pb''0",  forms  a  white, 
crystalline,  deliquescent  mass,  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  decomposing  wIk^u 
heated  to  between  150°  and  200°.  The  silvcr-saU,  C'-II'^Ag,^0",  is  a  floeculent  mass, 
becoming  dark-coloured  an<l  amorphous  when  dry,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether;  decomposing  below  100°.  (Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exxii.  oGO.) 

H-^naSASSISSS.  A  group  of  tertiary  diamides  (i.  172),  formed  by  the  action 
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of  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes,  2  at.  of  ammonia  uniting  with  3  at.  of  the  alde- 
hyde, and  3  at.  "water  being  eliminated,  as  shown  by  the  equation — 

SCH^O      +    2NH3       =       N-XC'H")'     +  3H=0 

Bitter  Almond  Oil.  Hydro'jenzamide. 

The  following  are  the  hydramides  at  present  known  : — 

Furfuramide  ....  C'*H'=N=0^  =  N=(C=H'0)' 

Hydranisamide      .       .       .  C«^f['^<N'0^  =  N-(C»IPO)' 

Hydrobenzamide   .       .       .  C^'H'SN^  =  N-(C'1P)3 

Hydrocinnamide    .       .       .  C-'ffW  =  N^(C'H^)=' 

Hydrosdicylamide .       .       .  C'''H'«N''0'  =  N2(C'H''0)» 

Hycbobromosalicylamide       .  C-'H'^Br'N^O'  =  N^CH^BrO)' 

Hydrochlorosalieylamido       .  C^'H'^CPN^O^  =  NXC'H^ClOf 

Glycosine,  N''(C-H^)',  from  glyoxal  (ii.  919),  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  hydramide, 
or  rather  hydramine. 

The  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  acids  (acetic  aldehyde  and  its  homologiies)  do  not  appear 
to  yield  compounds  of  this  class. 

The  hydramides  are  crystalline  solids,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  not 
volatile  without  decomposition,  and  not  possessing  alkaline  properties  ;  but  when  left 
in  contact  with  strong  caustic  alkalis  (Fownes),  or  when  simply  raised  to  a  high  tem- 
perature (Bertagnini),  they  are  converted  into  isomeric  compounds  possessing  strong 
basic  properties,  e.  g.  furfuramide  into  furfurine,  hydrobenzamide  into  amarine.  Tlie 
difference  of  constitution  between  these  bases  and  the  corresponding  hydramides  is 
not  precisely  understood ;  but  Borodine  has  shown  that  amarine  contains  a  larger 
number  of  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen  than  its  isomer,  hydrobenzamide.  (See 
Hydrobenzamide.) 

Some  hydramides,  e.  g.  hydrobenzamide  and  hydrosalicjdamide,  are  decomposed  by 
acids,  yielding  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  aldehydes.  By  sulphydric  acid  they  are 
converted  into  sulphuretted  aldehydes  (thialdides),  e.g.  furfuramide  into  thiofurfol: 

(C^H^0)'N2  +  SH^S    =    2NH'  +  SC^H'OS. 

Furfuramide.  Thiofurfol. 

HYUKilNZOTIKT.  C^H''N-S'.  BisuIpTiide  of  Suljphocarhamnmnmm,  Bihjdro- 
sulphuretted  Sidpliocijanogen  (Zeise,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xhaii.  95;  Debus,  ibid. 
Lxxiii.  27). — When  chlorine-water  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  solution  of  sulpho- 
carbonate  of  ammonium  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  being  well  shaken, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  chlorine,  this  body  is  produced,  as  a  flocculent 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  wash-water  no 
longer  reddens  ferric  salts,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphocarbonate  of  ammonium,  first  with  a  large  excess  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  a  ferric  salt. 

Hydranzotin,  when  tirst  prepared,  is  colourless,  with  a  nacreous  lustre,  and  in- 
odorous ;  but  iifter  a  while  it  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  dissolves  without  alteration  in  alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  by  (thcr  in  very 
large  quantity,  but  with  some  alteration,  the  solution  reddening  litmus.  An  alcoliolic 
solution  of  potash  dissolves  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  yielding  a  neutral  liquid,  which, 
when  boiled,  yields  sidphide  of  potassium,  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  sulphur. 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  on  boiling  the  solution  of  the  compound  in 
absolute  alcohol : 

C^H^N^S*    =    H-S  +  2CHNS  +  S. 

The  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  trituration  with  oxide  of  lead,  unless  the  mix- 
ture is  heated.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  sulphide  of  carbon,  accompanied  by  a 
little  sulphyflric  acid,  and  sulphydrate  and  sulphocarbonate  of  ammonium,  leaving  a 
small  quantity  of  a  black  substance.  It  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid. 

H'SrSRAKCABXirZi,  HVBKARGSTHirXi,  &e.  See  Mbrcueamyi.,  Mekcvr- 
ETHTL,  &c. 

HV3>3lAEGYZi3iITE.    See  Gibbsite  (ii.  838). 
HYDKAR&YBUBS:.    Syn.  with  Meecuby. 

HYUHilSTIIiTE.  An  alkaloid  disccvered  by  J.  D.  Perrins  (Pharm.  J.  Trans  [2] 
iii.  oi6)  in  the  root  of  Hi/dmstis  Canadensis,  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  about 
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Ij  percent.,  together  with  herhei-iue  :  itappears  also  to  have  been  previously  noticed  iu 
1851  by  Durand  (Amer.  J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  112).  It  is  very  soluble  iu  dilute  mineral 
acids,  which,  on  the  otlier  hand,  dissolve  berberine  but  sparingly :  it  may  therefore  be 
conveniently  obtained  from  tiie  alcoholic  mother-liquors  remaining  after  tlie  separatinn 
of  berberine  (i.  379).  For  this  purpose,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  otF,  and  the  liquid, 
lareely  diluted  with  water,  is  cautiously  mixed  with  ammonia  till  the  resulting  preci- 
pitate, consisting  of  a  dark-coloured  resin,  no  longer  disappears  on  stirring.  If  the 
filtrate  be  then  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  hydrastine  is  precipitated  as  a 
brownish-yellow  powder,  appearing  like  starch  under  the  microscope,  and  graduaUy  be- 
coming crystalline.  By  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  char- 
coal, it  is  obtained  in  colourless,  shining,  four-sided  prisms,  becoming  dull  when  dry. 

Hydrastine  is  nearly  insoluble  iu  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  uk-uliol,  etJur,  chloro- 
furm  and  benzene,  and  may  be  extracted  directly  from  the  pulverised  root  by  heating 
it  in  a  pei-colator  with  either  of  these  solvents,  neither  of  which  will  dissolve  berberine. 

Hydrastine  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100° ;  it  has  a  sliarp  bitter  taste,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous.  Strong  nitric  acid  colours  it  yellowish-brown  ;  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  oliromate  of  potassium,  or  peroxide  of  lead,  it  assumes  a  brick-red 
to  carmine-red  colour.  Its  solutions  mixed  with  chlorine-water  acquire  a  blue  fluo- 
rescence. 

The  salts  of  hydrastine  are  for  the  most  part  soluble. 

HYSKATSS.  This  term  is  ajiplied  to  comjiounds  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
thi>  whole  or  part  of  which  exists,  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  iu  the  form  of  water; 
e.g. 

Hydrate  of  chlorine  .  .  CI.5H'-0  Hydrate  of  sodium  .  Na=O.H=0 
Hydrated  chloride  of  barium  BaCl.H-O  Sulphuric  acid  .  .  .  SOlH-0 
Crystallised  sulpharsenate  Crystallised  alum  .  Al'KS-0'.6H-'0 

of  sodium  .  .  2Na'AsS'.15H^O  CrystaUised  glucose  .  CH'-'OMl-'O 
Hydrate  of  turpentine       .  C'"H'«.2H-^0 

■  Hydrated  oxides  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  water  \y\i\\  anhydrous 
oxides,  as  in  the  formulae  of  hydrate  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid  above  given,  the 
water  playing  the  part  of  an  acid  in  the  one  case  and  of  a  base  in  the  other;  or  as 
compounds  formeil  from  a  simple  oreompilex  molecule  of  water,  wH-0,  by  the  replace- 
ment of  part  (mostly  half)  of  the  ty pie  hydrogen  by  a  radicle  either  positive  or  negative : 
thus, 


Water. 

H^O 


H'P 


H^ 
H' 


IP^*^ 
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Hydrate 
ot  sndium. 

H^^ 

Platinic  hydrate. 

Hydrate  of 
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(Ai=r 
IP 


Stannic  hydrate 

Sn"), 
H' 


►  0' 


Nitric  acid. 

H  $^ 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Ortho|>hospboric 
acid. 

IP  \  ^ 

Glycero-sulpliuric 
acid. 

(SO'O" 
(Cff)'" 
H' 

Pyropliosphoric 
acid. 
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Etliylic  alcohol. 

H  r 

Glycol. 

(C=HO" 
H" 


Glycerin. 

IP  p 

TrieLhylcnic 
alcohol. 

Tetrethylenic 
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H'    J"  H' 


Ferric  hydrate, 

H" 


Glyccrotartaric 
acid. 

(C*H'=0-)" 
(C^H*)'" 


Pentethylenic 
alcohol. 

IP 

Ti  iglycerin. 

IP  J  ^ 


The  last  three  compounds  in  the  third  eohimn  and  the  last  four  in  the  fourth,  afford 
examples  of  hydrates  in  which  more  than  half  the  typic  liydrogeu  is  replaced  by  au 
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acid  or  alcoholic  radicle:  other  examples  of  such  hydrates  (which  may  also  ho  regarded 
as  anhydrides,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ff)rmed  by  dehydration  of  normal  hydrates)  will 
be  foimd  under  Ethylene,  Hydhates  of  (ii.  576),  Glyceeyx,  Hydeates  of  (ii.  894), 
Glycerotartaric  acids  (ii.  893). 

Metallic  liydrates  retain  tlie  element.s  of  water  with  various  degrees  of  force. 
Hydrate  of  copper  parts  with  its  water  at  a  very  moderate  heat ;  hydrate  of  calcium, 
at  a  strong  red  heat ;  while  the  hydr..tcs  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  not  decomposed 
by  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  applied  to  them.  Hydrated  acids  likewise  eiliibit 
various  degrees  of  stability.  Tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  P-0'.3H=0  or  PH'O*,  gives  oflF 
part  of  its  water  at  a  red  heat,  being  converted  tirst  into  the  dibasic  acid,  p■■'0^2H^0, 
and  ultimately  into  the  monobasic  acid,  P-O^.H^O,  which  resists  further  decomposition. 
The  liydi-ates  of  volatile  acids  exhibit  remarkable  relations  to  heat.  Under  given  cir- 
cumstances of  pressure  and  temperatures,  there  is  for  each  acid  a  certain  proportion  of 
water  which  forms  a  stable  compoimd,  a  weaker  acid  under  that  pressxire  and  tempe- 
rature giving  olF  water,  and  a  sti-onger  acid  giving  off  acid,  till  the  most  stable  compound 
remains  behind  (Eoscoe,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  146).    See  Sulphuric  acid,  Nitric 

ACID,   ChLOEHYDRIC  ACID,  &C. 

The  hydrates  of  the  stronger  acids  and  bases  may  be  formed  by  direct  combination  of 
the  anliydrous  base  or  acid  (anhydride)  with  water,  the  combination  being  sometimes  at- 
tended with  great  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid,  baryta,  and  b'me. 
In  other  cases,  the  hydrate  cannot  be  formed  directly,  and  in  others  again  the  union 
takes  place  but  slowly.  Acetic  anhydride  may  be  left  in  contact  with  water  for  several 
days  without  dissolving  in  it ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  gradually  dissolves. 
Among  organic  acids,  it  is  found  that  dibasic  acids  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
the  anhydride  aiid  water,  and  that  the  liydi'ate  may  be  decomposed  by  heat :  this  is 
the  case  with  succinic  and  tartaric  acids ;  whereas  the  hydrates  of  monobasic  acids, 
such  as  acetic  acid,  cannot  be  thus  decomjjosed  by  heat  alone.  This  difference  is  pro- 
bably related  to  the  fact,  that  the  molecule  of  a  dibasic  acid,  like  succinic  acid, 

[  ^  sufficient  number  of  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  to  form  water ; 

■whereas  the  molecule  of  a  monobasic  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid,     -g-    ^  0,  does  not. 

The  hydrates  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  and  thallium,  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  strongly  alkaline  solutions ;  hydrate  of  calcium  is 
moderately  soluble;  the  other  metallic  hydrates  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so;  those  of 
magnesium,  meremy,  lead,  and  silver  are,  however,  sparingly  soluble.  The  hydrates 
of  the  more  acid  or  chlorous  radicles  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  ^vitli  the 
exception  of  certain  organic  acids  of  high  atomic  weight,  such  as  the  higher  members 
of  the  fatty  acid  series,  palmitic,  stearic,  cerotic  acid,  &c. :  these  bodies  dissolve  readily 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  alcoholic  hydrates. 

In  many  hydrated  compounds,  part  or  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ap- 
pears actually  to  exist  as  water,  as  in  bases,  salts,  &c.,  containing  water  of  crystallisation : 
e.g.  crystallised  hz/dratc  of  barium,  BaiI0.4H-0,  crt/stalUsed  alum  (SO'')'^A1'''K.12H^O. 
Water  can  unite  in  this  manner  with  salts  and  other  bodies  in  the  most  various  pro- 
portions, sometimes  one  molecule  of  the  salt  being  united  with  several  molecules  of 
water,  as  in  the  instances  above  given,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  one 
molecule  of  water  with  two  or  more  molecules  of  the  salt ;  sometimes  in  more  complex 
proportions,  as  in  crystallised  nitrate  of  strontium,  2NO'Sr.5H-0. 

Water  thus  united  witli  a  salt  or  other  body  is  for  the  most  part  expelled  at  100°  C. : 
some  salts,  however,  retain  part  of  their  water  with  greater  tenacity  than  the  rest ;  thus 
crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc,  Zn^S0'.7H-0,  gives  off  6  at.  water  at  100°,  but  retains  the 
seventh  atom  till  heated  to  238° ;  sulphate  of  magnesium,  Mg'S0^7H-0,  exliibits  a 
similar  deportment.  Moreover,  this  last  atom  of  water,  which  by  its  greater  stability 
appears  to  be  more  intimately  united  with  the  salt  than  the  rest,  may  be  replaced  by  a 
molecule  of  another  salt,  as  sulphate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  : 

Crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc  .  .  ,  Zn-SO''.H-0  +  6  aq. 
c,  ,  ,   ,     „  .        1     .     •  S    Zn-SCK^SO''  +  6  aq. 

Sulphate  of  zmc  and  potassium  .       .|        or  ZnKSO^  +  3  aq. 

Water  united  with  a  salt  in  this  manner  is  called  by  Graham,  constitutional  water, 
to  distinguish  it  from  water  of  crystallisation.  Liebig  distinguishes  these  hydrated 
compounds,  e.  g.  Zn^SOMI'-O,  by  the  term  halhydratcs. 

HySRAtTXiXC  SiEEEESTOUB.  See  Limestone. 

HTSRSSSSS.  This  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  witli 
metals,  alcohol-radicles,  and  organic  acid-radicles,  e.  g.  hydride  of  copper,  Cu-H ; 
hydride  of  ethyl,  C^ff.H;  hydride  of  benzoyl,  C'fPO.H. 
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Metallic  Hj/dridcs.  A  few  only  of  these  compounds  arc  known.  Tijc  most 
important  aro  the  gaseous  hydrides  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  AsH*  and  SbH' 
(i.  322,  371),  formed  on  the  ammonia  type.  'Phosfhoritted  hydrogen,  or  fhospliamine, 
PH^  belongs  to  the  same  class.  There  is  also  a  solid  hydride  of  arsenic,  supposed  to 
have  the  composition  AsH^,  produced  when  water  is  electrolysed  by  a  strong  current, 
with  metallic  arsenic  for  the  negative  polo.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  hydride  of 
bismuth  exists,  analogous  to  the  gaseous  arsenides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  Hydride 
of  coffer,  Cu^H  or  CcuH,  produced  by  the  action  of  hypophosphorous  acid  on  aqueous 
cupric  sulphate,  is  remarkable  for  its  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  products  of 
which  are  cuprous  cliloride,  CcuCl,  and  free  hydrogen  (ii.  66).  A  hydride  of  iron  has 
been  obtained  by  Wanklyn  and  Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  69)  by  acting  on 
ferrous  iodide  with  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  black  metallic  powder,  which  gives  off  hydi-ogen 
when  immersed  in  water. 

Hydrides  of  Alcohol-radicles. — 1.  Of  the  radicles  C"II-""'''.  These  hydrides 
are  the  homologues  of  marsh-gas,  or  hydride  of  methyl,  CH^.H,  the  lowest  term  of  the 
series.  The  hydrides  of  ethyl,  trityl,  and  tetryl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
the  rest,  up  to  C'^H^-',  the  highest  yet  obtained,  are  liquids  of  more  or  less  disagreeable 
odour,  burning  with  a  sliglitly  smoky  flame,  and  reguhirly  increasing  in  specific 
gravity,  vapour-density,  and  boiling-point,  as  their  atomic  weights  become  greater. 
Tlie  highest  terms  of  the  series  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be  solid  waxes  and 
paraffins. 

Hydride  of  methyl  (marsh-gas)  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  and  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies,  and  by  distilling  acetic  acid  or  acetone  with  excess  of  potash  (i.  12). 
Hydride  of  ethyl  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  ethyl  itself,  which  mid(T  certain 
circumstances  splits  up  into  this  compound  and  ethylene  (ii.  565): 

2C^H^    =    C^ff.H  -(-  C'H^ 
also  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by  zinc  in  presence  of  water: 
2C'IPI  +  H'O  +  Zn'    =    2(C'^mH)  -i-  Zn'PO. 

Hydride  of  tetryl,  C'H'.H,  is  produced  by  heating  tetrylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  hydride  of  amyl,  C^H".H,  together  with  several  of  its  higher  homologues,  by 
similar  treatment  of  amylic  alcohol  (p.  147). 

Hydride  of  amyl  and  some  of  its  homologues  are  also  contained,  together  with 
other  hydrocarbons,  in  the  light  oils  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal 
(Gr.  Williams,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  737;  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  437.— Chem.  Soc.  J. 
XV.  130),  and  of  Wigan  eannel  coal  (Seliorlemmer,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  419):  for 
the  mode  of  separating  them,  see  p.  146.  Many  of  these  alcoholic  hydrides  are  also 
contained  in  American  petroleum  or  earth-oil  (which  indeed  appears  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  them),  hydride  of  hcxyl,  C"H'^  constituting  the  principal  portion  (Pelouze 
and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv;  cxxvii.  196  ;  cxxix.  87).  They  are  separated 
by  fractional  distillation,  and  purified  by  successive  treatment  with  sulphvu-ic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  desiccation  with  anliydrous  chloride  of  calcium,  distillation  over 
sodium,  and  final  rectification.  In  this  manner,  Pelouze  and  Cahoiu-s  have  obtained 
twelve  of  these  hych-ides,  included  under  the  general  formula  C"H'"'''-,  from  hydride 

Specific  Gretvities  aiul  Boiling  Points  of  Alcoholic  Hydrides,  C"!!^""""^* 


Hydrides  of 
Tetryl  C^H'» 
Amyl  C^H''' 
Hexyl  C'H'* 
Heiityl  C'H'« 
Octyl  CH'' 
Nonyl  C"H-» 
Deeatyl  C'»}P== 
EndecatylC'ff^ 
DodecatylC'^H-' 
TridecatylC'^H-' 
Tetradecatyl 

C'*Wo  , 
Pentadecatyl 

C'^H"  , 


Specific  gravities. 


Pelouze  and 
Cahours. 


0-628  at  17° 
0-669  „  16 


0-699  , 
0-726  , 
0-741  , 
0-757 
0-765  , 
0-776 
0-792  , 


15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
20 
20 


Schor- 
lemmer. 


0-636  at  17° 
.1-678  „  15-5 
0-709  „  17-5 
0-719  „  17 


■Wurtz. 


0-728  at  0^ 
0-75'3  ,',  0 


Boiling  points. 


IVlniize  and 
Caliours. 


ittlc  above  0'- 
30^ 
68 
92—  94 
116—118 
136—138 
100—162 
180—184 
196—200 
216—218 

236—240 

255—260 


Sclior. 
lemnier. 


68  —  70 


98 
119 


99 
-120 


Wurtz. 


28°—  30 
60  —  64 

115  —118 
134  —137 
155  —157 
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of  tetryl,  C'lT'",  hoiling  at.  a,  fow  degree?;  afiove  0°,  to  liydride  of  pontidecatyl,  C'*H'■^ 
bniling  between  255°  and  2G0°.  The  oil  also  yields  a  quantity  of  liquid  boiling  above 
300°,  and  doubtless  containing  some  of  the  higher  terms  of  the  same  series.  Moreover, 
in  boring  for  it,  large  quantities  of  gas  escape,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  marsh-gas: 
hence  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  great  geological  changes  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
separation  of  this  remarkable  liquid,  the  whole  series  of  homologous  alcohol-hydrides 
(injj2n+2  jj^^g  beBH  produced,  from  marsh-gas  up  to  the  highest  paraffins. 

The  preceding  table  (p.  181)  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  and  boiling-points  of  the 
alcoholic  hydrides  obtained  from  these  several  sources.  The  vapour-densities  have  also 
lieen  determined  in  all  cases,  and  found  to  agree  nearly  with  those  calculated  from  the 
respective  formulse  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes.  Wiirtz's  determinations  were 
made  on  the  hydrides  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  amylie  alcohol ;  Schorlemmer's, 
on  those  from  cannel-naphtha ;  those  of  Pelouze  and  Cahours,  on  the  hydrides  from 
American  petroleum. 

These  alcoholic  hydrides  are  very  stable  compounds.  Tliey  are  little,  if  at  all,  acted 
upon  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  strong  sul-phuric  acid,  or  bromine ;  but  chlorine  converts 
them  all  into  the  corresponding  alcoholic  chlorides  C°H^"''''C1. 

Each  alcoholic  hydride  of  the  series  C"!!^"*'.!!  (except  hydride  of  methyll  is 
identical  in  composition  with  a  radicle,  simple  or  mixed,  belonging  to  the  same  series; 
thus — 

Hydride  of  Ethyl  CTP.H       =     Methyl  CW.CW 
Trityl  C'H'.H       =      Methyl-ethyl  CH^C^H* 
Tetryl  CTP.H       =     Ethyl  C^H\C-H= 
Amyl  C*H".H      =     Ethyl-trityl  C-H\C'H' 
and  generally :  =     Methyl-tetrjd  CH^C«H» 

Q2m+lJJ4n,l-3  JJ      ^       CmH-'"*'.  C™*'.  W'"*^  '■ 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  :  are  the  members  of  the  two  series,  the  alcohol- 
radicles  and  their  hydrides,  identical  or  only  isomeric?  Soon  after  the  isolation  of  the 
alcohol-radicles  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  in  1849,  Laurent  and  Grerhardt  pronounced 
the  opinion  that  these  compounds  were  the  homologues  of  marsh-gas.  This  view  has 
not  been  generally  received  as  correct  (see  Alcohoi.-hadicles  i.  96)  ;  but  recently, 
Sehorlemmer  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  425)  has  endeavoured  to  solve  the  question  by 
examining  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  radicles  and  their 
isomeric  hydrides.  He  finds  that  ethyl-amyl,  C^H^  C^H",  treated  with  chlorine,  yields 
a  chloride,  C'H'''C1,  agreeing  in  composition,  as  well  as  in  boOing  point  and  other 
physical  properties,  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrido 
of  heptyl  (p.  144).  From  amyl,  C'°H^,  Sehorlemmer  obtained,  in  like  manner,  a  chloride, 
C'°H-'C1,  boiling  at  about  200°,  which  he  regards  as  identical  with  that  which  Wurtz 
obtained  by  tho  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrido  of  dceatyl,  C'H^'.H.  From  these 
results,  Sehorlemmer  concludes  that  no  chemical  difference  exists  between  the  alcoholic 
hydrides  and  the  radicles,  at  least  among  the  higher  members  of  the  series. 

2.  Hydrides  of  the  Alcohol-radicles  C'H^""'. — Two  compounds  of  this  series  are 
known,  VIZ  :—      gy^j-ide  of  Phenyl  (Benzene)  C^W    =  C«H^H 
Hydride  of  Benzyl  (Toluene)  C'H^    =  C^H'.H 

Both  these  hydrides  are  contained  in  the  light  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
coal.  "When  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  they  yield  substitution-products,  in  the  form  of 
heavy  oils,  the  formation  of  which  affords  tho  means  of  separating  these  hydrocarbons 
from  those  of  other  series  with  wliieh  they  may  be  mixed  (p.  146).  The  preparation 
and  properties  of  these  hydrides  have  already  been  fully  described  (i.  642,  573). 

The  hydrides  of  alcohol-radicles  of  other  series  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Hydrides  of  Acid-radicles :  The  aldehydes,  referred  to  the  hydrogen-type  HH, 
constitute  this  class  of  compounds,  e.g.  acetic  aldehyde,  C^H'O  =  C-H'O.H;  benzoic 
aldehyde  (bitter-almond  oil),  C'H«0  =  C'ffO.H  (see  Aldehtdbs,  i.  110). 

HirSROAIiOSTIC  ACID.  An  acid  formed  from  aloetic  or  chrysammic  acid  by 
the  action  of  water  and  stannous  chloride.  A  dark  violet  powder  is  then  produced, 
which  at  120°  contains,  according  to  Mulder,  Snff.CHW-0^^.  This  stannic  salt, 
treated  with  potash,  gives  off  ammonia  and  assumes  a  blue-violet  colour ;  and  when  heated 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  gives  off  nitrous  fumes,  turns  red,  and  yields,  first  aloetic  acid, 
then,  after  longer  boiling,  clirysammic  acid  (Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  266). 

HTDBOAPilTITB.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  calcium,  containing  fluorine,  found 
in  milk-white,  translucent,  warty  concretions,  in  clefts  of  a  ferruginous-argil- 
laceoun  rock,  imbedded  in  a  black  slate,  near  St.  Girons  (Ari^ge)  in  the  Pyrenees. 
It  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is  scratched  by  steel.    Specific  gravity  =  3'16.    It  contains 
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40-00  per  cent.  P'0»,  62 -36  Ca'O,  3-36  F,  and  5-30  water,  together  with  6-43  ferric 
phosphate,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  6Ca^PO'.2CaF.3H-0.  (Damour,  Ann. 
Min.  [5]  X.  65;  Jahresbcr.  1856,  p.  874.) 

HYDROBENZAMIDE.  C'^'H'^N^.  Trihcnzylmc-diariiidc,  Hydride  of  Azo- 
hmui/l.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  23  ;  Ixv'i.  18  ;  [3]  i.  300.— Bertagniui, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  127.) — This  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  tertiary 

diamide,  N-XC'H")',  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  completely  replaced  by  the  diatomic 
radicle  benzylene,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of  benzoyl  (bitter 
almond  oil).  When  rectified  bitter  almond  oil  (boiling  at  180°)  is  left  in  contact  with 
aqueous  ammonia  for  a  few  days,  or  for  only  six  or  eight  hours  if  the  liquid  be  pre- 
viously heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  a  crystafline  mass  is 
formed,  which  must  be  broken  up,  washed  rapidly  with  ether  to  remove  adhering  oil, 
and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  leaves  undissolved  a  number  of  secondary 
products  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  ammonia  on  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in 
the  bitter  almond  oil.  According  to  Ekman  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  161),  hydroben- 
zamide  may  be  obtained  in  fine  crystals  by  mixing  bitter  almond  oil  with  au  equal 
•\olume  of  ether  and  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest. 

Hydrobenzamide  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  octahedrons  with 
a  rhombic  base,  truncated  on  their  longer  lateral  edges.  Angles  of  the  terminal  edges, 
130"-"  and  122^;  angles  of  the  lateral  edges,  84°  50'.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  crystals  are  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  but  the 
alcoholic  solution  has  a  taste  of  burnt  almonds.  The  crystals  melt  at  110°,  forming 
a  thick  oil,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  solidifies  after  a  while  to  an  opaque  brown 
mass. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Hydrobenzamide,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire,  and  burns 
with  a  not  unpleasant  odour  (Laurent). — 2,  Between  120°  and  130°  it  changes  in 
three  or  four  hours  into  amarine  (Bertagnini). — 3.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields 
lophine  and  a  strong-smelling  volatile  oil,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter  (Laurent). — 4.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  is  continuously  boiled,  ammonia 
escapes,  and  on  evaporating  the  alcohol,  bitter  almond  oil  remains  (Laurent). — 
5.  Boiled  with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  acid 
(Fownes,  Phil.  Trans.  1845,  263). — 6.  With  acids,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
it  yields  bitter  almond  oil  and  the  ammonia-salt  of  the  acid  (Laurent,  Fownes). — 
7.  Boiled  with  ^o^((67j-/('//,  it  changes  gradually  and  without  perceptible  decrease  of 
weight,  into  a  mar  in  e,  only  a  faint  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil  being  evolved  (Fownes). 
Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  bitter 
almond  oil  (Laurent). — 8.  When  it  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  mass 
becomes  first  light  yellow,  then  dark  yellow,  and  ultimately  browii  and  black ;  and  if 
slowly  heated,  gives  off  nothing  but  ammonia :  if  the  heat  be  continued,  there  is  given 
off,  besides  ammonia,  a  mixture  of  about  4  vol.  hydrogen  gas  to  1  vol.  carburetted 
hydrogen.  The  black  residue  contains  carbonate  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  benzo- 
stilbin,  benzolone,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  yoUow  oil,  which  thickens  and  becomes 
viscid  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  the  mass,  which  has  then  become  dark  yellow,  contains 
nothing  but  benzostilbin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yellow  oil  (Rochleder, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isi.  89). — 9.  Heated  with. p)otassinm,  it  yields  a  red  fusible  mass  and 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  (Laurent). — 10.  'Wheji  stdphydric  ac/;?  is  passed  through 
the  alcoholic  solution,  sulphide  of  benzylene  is  produced  (Ca  hours).-  11.  A  solution 
of  hydrobenzamide  in  absolute  alcohol  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
in  absolute  alcohol,  deposits,  after  a  while,  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphite  of  benzoyl 
and  ammonium,  C'H'^(NH'')SO',  and  the  remaining  solution  yields  by  distillation, 

first  alcohol,  then  diethyl-benzylenic  ether,  l^j^s^j  I  0'  (I^-  Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxii.  305). — 12.  When  hydrobenzamide  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a 
compound  free  from  nitrogen  slowly  volatilises,  whilst  a  non-volatile  azotised  compound 
remains  behind,  which  is  not  altered  by  ether,  but  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with  sepa- 
ration of  sal-ammoniac.  This  comjiound  (hydrociilorate  of  hydrobenzamide)  is  re- 
solved by  water  into  sal-ammoniac  and  hydride  of  benzoyl : 

C'^>H'»N-^.2HC1  +  3H'0    =    2NH<C1  -I-  ZCWO, 
and  by  absolute  alcohol  into  sal-ammoniac  and  diethyl-benzylenic  ether : 

C-'H'»N-.2HC1  +  6C-H<'0    =    2Nn'Cl  +  3[^Q'g5)r|  0^].  ; 

(Ekman,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  151 ;  Jahresber.  1869,  p.  317.— Lieke,  ibid.  318). 

HyJrochlorate  of  hyilrobenzamide,  heated  to  160° — 230°,  yields,  besides  hydrochloric 
acid.'  an  oily  distillate,  containing  benzonitrile  and  chloride  of  benzyl,  C'H'Cl  (i.  573), 
and  leaves  a  red-brown  residue,  which  is  sej)arated,  by  digestion  with  alcohol  atordinary 
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temperatures,  into  a  brown  solution  (A)  and  yellow  flocl?s.  The  latter  dlssolro  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform,  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  two  modifications 
of  lop  h  in  e,  C'^'H'W  ;  the  one  crystallising  in  needles  whicli  melt  at  230°,  the  other  in 
needles  which  melt  at  170°  (see  Lophine).  The  brown  solution  (A)  yields,  first,  the 
two  modifications  of  lophine  just  mentioned  ;  secondly,  a  base,  probably  amarine, 
melting  at  90°  ;  thirdly,  a  base,  CH-^N^  which  melts  at  100°,  forms  an  oxalate, 
C^'H-"N^.C'-H-0',  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminse,  and  a  platinum-salt, 
C^'H-"N^.HCl.PtCP.2H-0,  in  microscopic  prisms ;  fom-thly,  another  modification  of  the 
same  liase,  whose  jjlatinum-salt  is  anhydrous  ;  and  fifthly,  an  oily  base,  C'^H-*N^, 
forming  a  hydrochlorate,  which  melts  at  220°,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms.  (Ekman,  loc.  cit. — Kiihn,  N,  Jahrb.  Pharm,  xvi. 
292;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  404.) 

13.  Ilydrobenzamide  heated  with  2  at.  iodide  of  ethyl  to  80° — 100°,  yields  a  dark- 
brown  ■\'iscid  mass,  which,  after  piuification  by  solution  in  alcohol,  precipitation  by 
■water,  &c.,  is  found  to-  consist  of  di-iodide  of  tribenzylene-diethyl-diammonium 

[(C'H'')'(C^H^)''N2]"I2 ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  iodide,  treated  with  osido 

of  silver  or  hydrate  of  lead,  yields  the  base  C^^H-'N^O  =  [(C'H«)'(C^*)^«]0.  Tliis 
base,  again  treated  with  iodide  of  etliyl,  does  not  yield  any  distinct  compound. 
(Borodine,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  267.) 

Amarine,  isomeric  witli  hydrobenzamide,  behaves  dilFerently  with  iodide  of  ethyl ; 
yielding  hydriodate  of  diethylamarine,C-'H"'(C-'H^)-N-.HI,  from  which,  by  heating  the 
potash,  diethylamarine  itself,  C-'H"'(C-H^)-N^,  may  be  obtained ;  and  this  base,  again 
treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  another  base,  which  forms  crystalline  salts,  and 
appears  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  ethyl.  This  base  is  likewise  acted  npon  by 
iodide  of  ethyl,  yielding  a  hydriodate  just  like  the  former.  Hence  Borodine 
concludes  that  amarine  contains  at  least  3  at.  H,  replaceable  by  ethyl,  and  represents 

it  provisionally  by  the  formula  N  |        ^  ^ 

Cbloride  of  Hydrobeasamide,  CH'^N^Cl^  (Th.  Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
exi.  144;  Jahresber.  18o9,  p.  315),  is  produced  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over 
hydrobenzamide,  which  then  takes  up  19'5  per  cent,  chlorine,  and  melts  to  a  viscid 
yellow  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  sal-ammoniac,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
an  oily  mixture  of  hydi'ide  of  beiizoyl  and  beuzonitrile,  boiling  between  180°  and  190° : 
C'^'H'WCl-  +  2H-0    =    2C'H^0  +  C'ffN  +  NH'Cl  +  HCl. 

Chloride  of  hydro-  Hydride  of  Bcnzo- 

beuzamide.  benzoyl.  nitrile. 

By  anhydrous  ether  it  is  resolved  into  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  mixture  of  benzonitrile 
with  an  oily  body  which  boils  at  183°,  and  has  the  composition  of  chlorohydrobeuza- 
mide  (see  below),  but  diiFers  from  that  substance  by  its  ready  decomposibility  by  water 
into  benzonitrile  and  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

Chloride  of  hydrobenzamide  heated  to  180° — 200°  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorohydrobenzamide,  C-'H"C1N^,  which  distils  over  as  a  colourless  oil,  and  a  residue 
which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  resolved,  by  successive  treatment  with  water,  ether, 
and  alcoliol,  into  the  following  compounds: 

The  aqueous  solution  deposits  on  cooling  a  white  powder,  which  separates  from 
alcohol  in  hard  granular  crystals,  consisting  of  C-^H-'CIN^HCI  or  C-^H^N'^Cl- ;  from 
water  the  same  compound  crystallises  with  1  at.  WO.   Ammonia  added  to  the  solution 

throws  down  [?  as  a  hydrate]  tlie  base  C-'H-'N-  =  N^(C"H'')',  whieli  may  be  called 
t  e  t  r  a  b  e  n  z  y  1  e  u  e  -  d  i  a  m  m  o  n  i  u  m.  The  chloroplatinate,  C^'H-^Cl-N^.PtCl^,  is  easily 
soluble. 

The  ethereal  solution  deposits  crystalline  needles  insoluble  in  water,  subliming  at 
300°,  and  having  the  composition  C-^H-'N'. 

The  alcoholic  solution  yields  crj'stals  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  and  containing, 
when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  C-'H^^N^.HC1.2H-0.  If  the  base  be  separated  from  this 
salt  by  ammonia,  and  redissolvtal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  yields  by  evapora- 
tion a  basic  hydrochlorate,  2C=^H'^^N'.HC1.2H-0.  The  cliloroplatinate,  which  is  light 
yellow,  contains  C^'H-^N^.HCl.PtCP  (platinum,  by  experiment,  17"4  per  cent. ;  by 
calculation,  17'9). 

Cbloroliydroljenzamide.  C^'H^CIN-.  (Th.  Miiller,  foe.  czY.) — When  chloride 
of  hydrobenzamide  is  heated  to  180° — 200°,  this  compound  distils  over  as  a 
colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  pungent  odoiu*  of  chlorine  and  benzo- 
nitrile together.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  water,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  left  in  contact,  for  24  hours, 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  forms  a  solution  from  which  water 
throws  down  crystallisable  nitrobenzonitrile,  C'IJ'(NO-)N. 
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Cbloronltro-bydrobenzamide.  C^'H"'C1(N0^)N2.  (Miiller,  Zoe.  «;■.)— This  com- 
pound is  formed  wlien  chlorohydrobenzamide  is  left  for  24  hoiirs  in  contact  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  from  the  acid  solution,  as  an  oily  very  pungent 
liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, yielding  benzonitrile  and  sulphobenzamide : 

C2'H'"C1(N0-)N2  +  Sirs    =    2C'IPN  +  C'H'NS^  +  2n-0  +  HCl  +  S'. 

Chloronitro-hydrobenz-  Benzonitrile.  Sulphobenz- 

amide. amide. 

KTBBOBSIK'ZXX.E.  C"H'=0.  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  35.)— A  product  of 
the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  beuzile  (C"H"'0^).  It  is  insolul»lo  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  these  solutions  in  the  shape  of  con- 
cavo-convex lenses.  The  crystals  melt  at  47°,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  distils 
without  alteration,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  at  42°.  They  have  tlie  smell  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  a  saccharine  pungent  taste.  They  dissolve  readily  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  are  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  They  are  slowly  attacked  by  chlorine, 
aud  not  sensibly  altered  by  boiling  potash. 

HYDROBEUZOm.  C"II"0^  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiii.  125.)— A  com- 
pound proilueed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  benzoyl-Iiydride  (l)ittor  almond- 
oil),  and  containing  the  elements  of  2  molecules  of  that  compound  (C'^H''^0-),  and 
1  molecule  of  hydrogen,  H-'.  To  prepare  it,  4  pts.  of  bitter  almond  oil  free  from  prussic 
acid  are  dissolved  in  6  pts.  alcoliol  of  85  per  cent.  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  4  pts. 
alcohol  pre^-iotisly  saturated  with  hydi'ochloric  acid  gas;  and  one  pt.  of  finely-granu- 
lated zinc  is  carefully  added,  so  that  it  may  dissolve  without  perceptible  evolution  of 
liydrogen.  When  the  reaction  is  finished,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
mixed  after  cooling  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether  (to  remove  a  body  which  adlieres  to 
the  zinc  and  retards  the  action)  and  with  1  pt.  more  of  alcohol  satm-ated  witli  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  then  heated  to  complete  the  reaction,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
water  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  bitter  almond  oil  taken.  Hydro- 
benzoi'n  then  separates  as  an  oily  body,  which  soon  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass, 
and  may  be  purified  by  washing  in  water,  pressure  between  bibulous  paper  (to  remove 
an  acrid  oil),  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  (or  if  somewhat  impure,  previously 
from  ether).  It  is  thus  olitained  in  large  rhombic  plates,  which  melt  at  130°,  and  boil 
above  300°.  Wlien  gently  heated  with  2  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-36,  it  is 
converted,  without  any  evolution  of  red  vapours  or  formation  of  secondary  products, 
into  pure  benzoin  ;  with  stronger  nitric  acid,  benzil  is  obtained.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
potash,  either  a(|UiMjus  or  alcoholic,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

HYDJiOBERBESJIKTB.  C-^ir'NO'.  (HI a s i wet z  and  Gilra.  Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
Suppl.  ii.  191  ;  lii'p.  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  426.) — A  base  produced  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  berberine,  as  first  observed  by  Hlasiwetz  (Eep.  Chim.  pure, 
1862,  p.  367).  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  flask,  provided  with  a  condensing  tube 
to  cause  the  vapours  to  flow  back,  a  mixture  of  6  pts.  berberine,  100  pts.  water,  10  pts. 
distilled  sulphuric  acid,  20  pts.  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  quantity  of  granulated  zinc,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  platinum  f  .)il.  Tlio  liquid  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  as  soon  as  the 
froth  exhibits  a  wine-yellow  colour,  which  it  does  after  boiling  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
action  is  stopped,  the  liquid  filtered,  any  crystalline  deposits  that  may  have  formed 
are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  after  cooling. 
Hydroberberine  is  tlien  obtained  as  a  bulky  yellowish  deposit,  whicli  must  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  tlien  pulverised,  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  puri- 
fied by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Instead  of  precipitating  the  base  by 
ammonia,  it  may  be  advantageously  obtained  as  a  bydrochlorate,  by  adding 
common  salt  to  the  original  solution.  The  bydrochlorate  is  then  almost  wholly  depo- 
sited in  tlie  fijrm  of  a  crystalline  powder. 

Hydroberberine  may  also  be  prepared  by  acting  on  berberine  with  sodium-amalgam, 
but  it  is  then  yellow  and  more  difficult  to  purify. 

Hydroberberine  is  deposited  fi'oni  a  hot  alcoholic  solution,  in  small  shining  granular 
crystals,  or  flattened  needles,  which  are  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish,  and  appear  to 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Itdiffers  from  berberine,  C^H'^NO'  (the  fonnula lately 
determined  by  Perrins,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  339),  by  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  may  be  i-econverted  into  that  compound  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  On  dissohang 
it  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  liydroehloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  dropping  in 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  coloured,  and  deposits  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  berberine. 

Hi/droddoratc  of  Hijdrohcrhcrine.  C-"H-'N0'.HC1. — Crystals  of  hydroljerberino 
spread  upon  a  watch-glass,  under  a  bell-jar  within  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved, 
are  converted  into  a  white  jwwder,  consisting  of  tlie  hydrochlorate,  soluble  in  warm 
water,  and  crystallising  in  lamiuaj  on  cooling.    The  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by 
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dissolving  the  base  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  on  cooling  forms  a  jelly,  which 
is  gradually  transformed  into  crystals.  It  is  more  soluble  iu  alcohol  than  in  water." 
Its  solutions  j'ield  copious  precipitates  with  chloride  of  platiiium  ;  from  a  warm  alco- 
holic solution,  the  platinura-salt  is  more  gradually  deposited  in  orange-yellow  crystalline 
grains,  consisting  of  C^H-'NOMICLPtCl-. 

The  hydrobroniate  and  hydriodate  are  white,  crystalline,  and  very  slightly  soluble. 

The  nitrate,  whicli  is  also  crystalline  and  very  slightly  soluble,  is  seldom  obtained 
pure  by  dissolving  the  base  in  nitric  acid,  because  the  acid  decomposes  it ;  better  by 
mixing  a  hot,  very  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  nitrate  of  sodium. — The  oxalate 
crystallises  in  small  rhombic  plates,  the  phosphate  in  fine  rhombic  plates. 

Sulphates  of  Hydroherherine.  The  neutral  sulphate,  (C^''H'^'NO^)''=.H=SO^  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  an  excess  of  the  base  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid 
then  deposits  needles  which  fill  it  entirely,  and  after  being  expressed  and  purified  by 
cr3'stallisation,  are  very  solulile  in  water,  and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  lose  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they  likewise  invariably  contain  a  little 
free  acid. 

When  the  base  is  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  large  transparent  rhombohe- 
drons  are  obtained,  approaching  nearly  to  the  cube ;  they  give  off  water  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  in  water  without  decomposition.  They  appear  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  and  acid  sulphates,  containing  4C-°H-'NO'.3SH"0^4lI-0, 

(C^''H•-'NO^)■•'.SH^O'/  .xT.n 
or  2(C-'"IF'N0'.Sn-0')j-*"  ^• 

A  moderately  dilute  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  becomes 
turbid  and  deposits  small  mammellated  crystals,  or  a  resinous  mass,  which  gradually 
changes  into  crystals  of  the  acid  salt,  C-°II'^'NO''.SH'^0',  which  may  be  piu-ified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Tartrate  of  Hydroherherine  forms  mammellated  groups  of  needles. 

Stbyl-hydroberberine.  C--H-'-'NO'  =  C2°H-'''{C-H*)N0«.— Hydroberberineheated 
for  some  hours  in  a  water-liath  with  an  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  a  pasty  mass, 
which  when  taken  up  by  alcohol,  forms  tufts  of  yellow  rhomboidal  prisms,  consisting 
of  hydriodate  of  ethyl-liydroberberine,  C'-H-^NO'.HI,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
taining water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  give  off  entirely  at  100°.  The  mother-liquors 
of  tlie  preparation  stiU  yield  small  quadrangular  laminaj  of  another  substance,  the 
admixture  of  which  with  the  first  crystals  must  be  avoided. 

K'STSBOBORACITE.     Hydratcd    Borate     of    Calcium    and  Magnesium. 

gi^^^.^Q  1 8B-OM8H-'0. — Resembles  fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum.     Colour  white  with 

spots  of  red,  from  iron.  Translucent  in  thin  plates.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a 
clear  glass,  tinging  the  flame  slightly  green  and  not  becoming  opaque.  Heated  in  a 
tube  it  yields  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  iu  water,  the  liquid  having  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction.  It  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  was  found  by  Hess 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  49)  in  a  collection  of  Caucasian  minerals. 

HVBBOBOROCAXiCXTS.    Syn.  with  Borocalcite. 

HlTDKO^BBOnilC  £LCJ.O.    See  Bkomide  of  Hydrogen  (i.  672). 

H'73>ROBI£'S'OT:iI'.  C^-H"0"'. — An  amorphous  substance,  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  alculioJ,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  bryonin  (i.  685). 

BVDROBUCHOXiZITE.    Syn.  with  Sillimanite. 

HY3JIIOCAI.CITB.  Hydrated  carbonate  of  calcium,  Ca-C0l5H-0.  Found  in 
small  rhomboheth'al  crystals,  forming  an  incrustation  on  wood  under  water.  (See 
Carbonates.) 

HVDROCA.RBOn'S.  Compounds  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only.  The 
number  of  bodies  of  this  class  at  present  known  is  vei-y  great,  but  the  most  important 
of  them  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups  : 

1.  Alcohol-radicles    .       .  (C"ir-"+')-  homologous  with  Methyl  (CH')- 

2.  Hydrides    of  alcohol- 

radicles       ,       .       .  C"H-"+=  .,  Marsh-gas  (CH*) 

3.  Olefines        .       .       .  C"H-"  „  Ethylene  orOlefiant gas  (C-H') 

4.  Hydrocarbons       .       .  C°H-'''— '  „  Acetylene  (C-H-) 

5.  Camphenes  or  Terebenes  C°H'''"— *  isomeric  with  Turpentine,  C'°H'° 

6.  Hydrocarbons       .       .  C''H'"— "  homologous  with  Benzene  (CH") 

7.  Hydi-ocarbons       .       .  C"H'^'— „  Naphtlialene,  C'oH' 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  hydrocarbons  is  the  dry  or  destructive  distillation  of 
organic  bodies,  the  nature  of  tlie  products  varying  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
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the  decnmposition  takes  place.  Tlius,  coal  when  disMlled  at  a  bright  red,  as  for  tlie 
production  of  illuminating;  gas,  yields  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  sixth  of  the  above  groups,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  naphthalene;  hut 
when  distilled  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  complete  decomposition  can  take  place, 
it  yields  liquid  hydrocarbons  belonging  chiefly  to  the  second  and  third  groups,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  paraffin,  which  probably  also  belongs  to  the  second  group.  Tho 
slow  decomposition  of  organic  matters  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  also 
yielded  large  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  second  group,  as  shown  by  tho 
enormous  quantities  of  petroleum  found  in  certain  )iarts  of  North  America,  which,  as 
already  obsprved  (p.  181),  consists  almost  wholly  of  alcoholic  hydrides  of  the  general 
formula  C"!!"*-. 

The  olefines,  C"!!-",  arc  produced  bj'  the  dehydration  of  alcohols  of  the  series 
Qnli'.n+iQ^  as  by  heating  these  alcoliols  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  cliloride  of 
zinc,  each  alcohol  then  yielding  the  corresponding  oleiine,  according  to  the  equation 

C"H""+-o  -  H^o  =  C"'h=". 

The  reaction,  however,  at  least  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  higher  alcohols,  is  much  more 
complicated  than  this  equation  would  imply,  resulting  iu  the  formation,  not  only  of  the 
define  corresponding  to  tlie  alcohol  decomposed,  but  likewise  of  several  of  its  homologues, 
and  of  the  corresponding  alcoholic  hydrides  ;  thus  Wurtz,  by  distilling  amylic  alcohol 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  has  obtained,  not  only  amylene,  C^H'",  but  likewise  all  its  homo- 
logues up  to  decatylene  or  diamylene,  C'"!!™,  together  with  the  corresponding  alcoholic 
hydrides. 

The  lowest  term  of  the  define  series,  viz.  methylene,  CH-,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  Ethylene,  C^H*,  trityli'ne  or  propylene,  C-'H"',  and  tetrylene,  C 'H",  are  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  amylene,  C-H'",  and  its  higher  homologues  up  to  decatylene, 
C'^H™,  and  cetylene,  C"'H'-,  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  their  boiling  points 
rising  as  their  molecular  weights  increase.  Cerotene,  C"H^',  and  melissene,  C-'"!!"" 
are  waxy  solids,  the  former  melting  at  67°  or  58°,  the  latter  at  02°. 

The  more  volatile  olefines  are  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  they  unite  with 
chlvrini;  hroinini;  and  iodini;  forminj;  compounds  homologous  with,  or  analogous  to, 
Dutch  liquid,  C'-'H^Cl'-.  This  pr(H)erty  affords  an  easy  mode  of  separating  these  olefines 
from  any  gaseous  mixture  in  wliich  tliey  may  be  present:  for  on  passing  the  gaseous 
mixture  through  a  bottle  containing  bromine,  the  olefines  are  absorbed  and  converted 
into  heavy  oily  liquids  (hence  their  name),  while  the  other  Iiydi'ocarbons  in  the  mix- 
ture are  unaffected. 

The  olefines  unite  Very  readily  with  sulphuric  anhydride;  and  this  property  like- 
wise affords  an  easy  mode  of  separating  them  from  gaseous  mixtures  :  thus,  if  a  ball  of 
coke  or  pumice  impregnated  with  Nordhausen  suli^huric  acid  be  passed  up  into  a  mix- 
ture of  ethylene-gns  with  marsh-gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  &c.,  the  ethylene  will 
be  absorbed,  while  the  other  gases  will  remain  behind. 

Tho  volatile  olefines  also  unite  readily  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  compound 

(SO'^)") 

acids  of  the  form  C''n-".SII-0  ',  or  C"!!-'"'*''  \  0-,  homologous  with  ethyl-sulphuric  or  sul- 

H  ) 

pliovinic  acid.  This  reaction  is  of  especial  importance,  since  it  enables  us  to  piass  from 
an  olefine  to  the  corresponding  alcohol:  thus  ethyhne-gas  shaken  up  with  stroug  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  Q2jpjj|0")  whence,  by  distillation  with  water, 

ethylic  alcohol  is  obtained  (i.  72). 

Olefines  also  combine  with  water,  hi/drochloric  acid,  ki/drobromic  acid,  &e.  Wurtz 
has  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  114)  that  amylene  combines  with  hydrobromic  and 
hydiiodic  acid,  forming  compounds  isomeric  with  iodide  and  bromide  of  amyl ;  and  by 
treating  the  hydriodate,  C-'H"'.HI,  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  he  has  obtained  a  hydrate 
of  amylene,  C*H"'.H-'0,  isomeric  with  amylic  alcohol.  All  these  compounds  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  amyl-com pounds,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  the  facility  with 
which  thi'y  give  up  their  amylene  under  the  influence  of  various  reagents.  Thus  hydrate 
of  amylene  quickly  absorbs  hydriodic  acid  gas,  and  is  resolved  into  hydriodate  of 
amylene  and  aqueous  hydriodic  acid ;  similarly  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Bromine 
also  decomj^oses  it  rapidly  into  bx'omidc  of  amylene  and  water;  chlorine  similarly  but 
less  quickly.  Witli  sodium  it  yields  the  compound  C'^iI'°.NaIIO,  which  when  treated 
with  hj'driodato  of  amylene,  readily  yields  amylene,  hydrate  of  amylene,  and  iodide  of 
sodium  : 

C^H-o.NaHO  +  C^H'^.H!  =  C'W  +  C^H'°.H-0  +  Nal. 
Hydriodate  of  amylene  is  also  rapidly  decomposed  by  sodium,  yielding  iodide  of  si)(b'um, 
amylene,  and  free  hydroijen.     With  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  aiiiylene  and  iodide  of 
potassiuui ;  with  amnionia,  the  products  are  iodi<le  of  auunoniiini,  amylene,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  base  isomeric  or  perhaps  identical  with  auiylaniiue. 
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The  amylene  in  all  these  compounds  appears  to  be  but  loosely  united  with  the  water 
or  the  acid,  and  is  set  at  liberty  on  the  sliglitest  distvirbance  ;  whereas  in  their  isomers 
the  amyl-compounds,  the  group  C^H",  which  is  not  capable  of  existing  in  the  separate 
state,  is  easily  transferred  from  one  compound  to  another,  and  it  is  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  two  molecules  of  it  can  be  made  to  coalesce  into  one  so  as  to  form 
free  amy],  C'"H". 

Hexylene,  CH'^,  also  unites  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  hydriodate,  treated  with 
water  and  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  hydrate,  CH'^.H^O,  isomeric  with  hexyhc  alcohol,  and 
possibly  identical  with  the  0  hexylic  alcohol  discovered  by  Wanklyn  and  Erlenmeyer. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  the  alcohol-radicles  (i.  96)  and  their  hydrides 
(iii.  180)  have  abeady  been  considered.  Recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  alcohol-radicles  in  the  free  state,  and  their 
hydrides  (pp.  144,  182). 

Of  the  hydrocarbons,  C^H^" homologous  with  acetylene,  only  three  have  been 
obtained,  viz.  acetylene,  C^H  (i.  1111),  allylene,  C'H''  (i.  1112),  and  crotony- 
lene,  C<H«  (ii.  965). 

Of  the  hydrocarbons,  C"!!'"-",  homologous  with  benzene,  five  are  known,  viz.  benzene, 
CH^  (i.541),  benzylene  or  toluene,  C'H"  (i.  577),  xylene,  Cm'",  cumene,  C^'H'''' 
(ii.  173),  and  cymene,  C'^H'*  (ii.  296).  They  have  all  been  specially  considered,  except- 
ing xylene,  which  wUl  be  described  in  its  place.  These  hydrocarbons,  as  already  observed, 
are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  and  other  organic  substances  at  high 
temperatures  ;  also  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions  (see  Benzene).  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which  they  form  substitution-compounds  with  concen- 
'  trated  nitric  acid,  e.ff.  nitrobenzene,  C'^ff(NO-).  These  nitro-compounds,  being  hea^-y 
oily  liquids  of  rather  high  boiling  poiut,  aiford  the  means  of  separating  these  hydro- 
carbons from  others,  such  as  the  alcoholic  hydrides,  with  which  they  may  be  mixed 
(p.  146).  The  same  compounds  subjected  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
sulphydric  acid  or  ferrous  acetate,  jdeld  organic  bases,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  nitro-compound  by  substitution  of  amidogen,  NH-,  for  nitryl,  NO^, 
e.ff.  aniline,  C''H^(H'^N),  from  nitrobenzene. 

The  camphenes,  or  terebenes,  C"'H'°,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  exist  ready 
formed  in  a  great  number  of  plants.    For  their  general  properties  see  vol.  i.  p.  724. 

The  hydrocarbons  arc  the  simplest  of  all  organic  compounds,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-points  from  which  aU  others  may  be  derived,  by  substitution  or  addi- 
tion (see  Nucleus-theory  and  Radicles).  Hence,  of  late  years,  the  attention  of 
chemists  has  been  very  jnueh  directed  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  producing  these 
compounds  directly  from  their  inorganic  elements ;  since,  when  this  is  aceomjjlished, 
the  formation  of  a  great  number  of  the  more  complex  organic  compounds,  by  the 
synthesis  of  their  elements,  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  The  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  Berthelot  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  37), 
who  has  succeeded  in  producing  certain  hydrocarbons  by  direct  combination  of  the 
elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  from  these  producing  others  of  great  complexity. 

1.  Acetylene,  C-H',  is  produced  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  carbon  heated  to 
bright  redness  by  the  electric  arc.  This  gas,  passed  into  a  solution  of  cuprous  ciiloride, 
forms  cuproiis  acetylene,  C^CcuH ;  and  this  compound,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  ammonia),  yields  ethylene: 

C'W  +  =  C=H^ 

Acetylene.  Ethylene. 
Ethylene  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and  from  this  a  host 
of  other  compounds,  ethers,  acetones,  acids,  amines,  &c.  may  be  derived. 

2.  Hydrocarbons  may  l)e  formed  from  inorganic  compounds  containing  their  ele- 
ments, such  as  water  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  carbonic  anliydride.  A  mixture  of 
sulphydric  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  subjected  to  the  action  of  copper  at  a  red- 
heat,  yields  marsh-gas: 

CS^  +  2H=S  +  8Cu    =    CH^  +  4Cu-S. 

Marsh-gas  may  also  be  formed  from  carbonic  anhydride,  though  by  a  less  direct  pro- 
cess, viz.  by  first  converting  the  latter  compound  into  carbonic  oxide,  this  into  formic 
acid  (CO  +  H^O  =  CH'O',  ii.  683),  then  subjecting  a  salt  of  this  acid,  the  barium- 
salt,  for  example,  to  dry  distillation  : 

4CHBaO-    =    CH'  +  CO^  +  2Ba=C0'. 

Marsh-gas,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  clilorine,  yields  chloride  of  m  ethyl,  CH'Cl ; 
and  this  ether  distilled  with  potash,  yields  methylic  alcohol,  CH'O,  which  is  fomieil 
by  the  addition  of  1  at.  oxygen  to  marsh  gas,  whereas  ethylic  alcohol  is  formed  from 
ethylene  by  the  addition  of  the  ck'meiits  of  water.    These  two  modes  of  formation  of 
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alcohols  from  hydrocarbons  are  general,  the  former  applying  to  all  homologues  of 
marsh-gas,  the  latter  to  all  homologiies  of  ethylene. 

3.  A  hydrocarbon  may  be  transformed  into  another  of  greater  complexity :  a.  By 
direct  condcnsatio7i.  Marsh-gas  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  series  of  induction-sparks,  is  converted  into  acetylen  e,  which  contains  twice 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  same  volume :  2CH*  =  C-H'^  +  The  condensation 

of  marsh  gas  may,  liowever,  be  carried  considerably  further,  and  made  to  yield  naph- 
t  hale  n  e,  a  liydroearbon  containing  ten  times  as  much  carbon  in  the  same  volume : 
lOCH*  =  C'°H'  +  H^^  viz.  by  enclosing  the  marsh-gas  in  a  tube  of  very  refrac- 
tory glass,  and  keeping  it  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  as  near  as  possil)le  to 
that  at  which  Bohemian  glass  softens.  The  condensation  may  also  bo  effected  by 
subjecting  the  vapour  of  bromoform,  CHBr'  (tribrominated  motiiylic  hydride),  to  the 
action  of  copper  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  remove  the  bromine.  The  residue,  CH,  then 
suffers  a  six-fold  condensation,  yielding  benzene,  C'H". 

h.  By  the  union  of  two  simple  molecules  into  a  more  complex  molecule.  Thus, 
when  a  mixture  of  marsli-gas  and  carbonic  oxide  is  slowly  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  to  low  redness,  tritylene,  C^IP,  is  produced: 

2QW  +  CO    =    C^H"  -I-  WO. 

This  reaction  may  perhaps  explain  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  tritylene  in 
the  distillation  of  formate  of  barium  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  reactions  of  the  same  order 
that  we  may  attribute  the  production  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  same  series,  which  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  as  high  as  amylene,  in  the  distillation  of  acetates. 

There  are  also  other  ways  in  which  complex  liydrocarbons  may  Ijo  built  up  by  the 
union  of  those  of  more  simple  constitution.  Wurtz  has  shown  (Ann.  Cli.  Pliarm. 
cxxiii.  '202;  cxxvii.  55),  that  amylene,  C^H'",  may  be  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
alcohol-radicles  ethyl  and  alljd : 

this  combination  being  brought  about  by  the  mutual  action  of  zinc-ethyl  and  iodide 
of  allyl.  A  number  of  other  hydrocarbons  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time,  the 
following  having  been  isolated  and  analysed  : 

C^H*         cm"         C^H'o         C^Hi=         CH'o  CH-o 

Ethylene.       Tritylene..       Amylene.       ^•amyf-"'^  Decatylene. 
The  ethylene  and  tritylene  arc  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  ethyl  and 
allyl  groups:  c-.jjs  +  cajjs  c^H'  +  C^H". 

Decatylene,  CH^",  results  from  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  amylene  into  one. 
Besides  these  compounds,  there  are  also  formed  other  hydrocarbons,  boiling  abovo 
200°  (decatylene,  the  least  volatile  of  those  above-mentioned,  boils  at  160°),  and  con- 
taining, like  allyl,  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  the  olefines.  Tlie  formation 
of  these  hydrocarbons  explains  that  of  hydride  of  amyl,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
hydrogen  is  larger  than  in  the  olefines. 

The  hydrocarbon,  C^H'",  obtained  in  the  reaction  just  described,  possesses  the 
principal  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  amylene  produced  from  amylic  alcohol 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and,  therefore,  is  not  merely  an  isomer  (ethyl- 
allyl)  of  that  compound.  This  formation  of  amylene  from  two  hydrocarbons  of  lower 
molecular  weight  is  analogous  to  that  of  chloride  of  heptyl,  C'lI'^Cl,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl-amyl,  C'-H^C'H",  and  of  chloride  of  decatyl,  C'lI-'Cl,  by  that  of 
chh^rine  on  amyl  itself,  observed  by  Schorlemmer. 

HVDSOCik3EBOS"g'S.IC  ACEBS.  (Lerch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  20;  Eep. 
Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  143;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  276.)— This  name  is  applied  to  three  acids 
produced,  together  with  others,  by  the  decomposition  of  carboxide  of  potassium,  the 
black  amorphous  substance  formed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  in  the  ordinaiy  way, 
and  likewise  by  the  direct  combination  of  potassium  witli  carbonic  oxide.  This  sub- 
stance remains  unaltered  when  kept  in  rock-oil  or  in  a  dry  vacuum,  but  when  exjjosed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  rapidly,  acquii'ing  a  cherry-red  and  finally  a  yellow 
colour :  it  absorbs  oxygen  only  when  moist.  When  treated  with  water,  alcohol  or 
ether,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  gives  off  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  glutinous  substance, 
which  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  red  colour  and 
without  disengagement  of  gas.  This  mass  yields,  besides  oxalic  acid,  three  series  of 
acids,  including  croconic  acid  (ii.  109). 

Perfectly  unaltered  carboxide  of  p)otassium,  to  which  Brodie  assigns  the  formula 
C"H°K",  yields,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  acid  crystallising  in  white 
needles  and  having  the  composition  C'°H"'0"' ;  this  is  trihydrocarboxylic  acid. 

If  the  carboxide  of  potassium  be  first  treated  with  alcohol  and  llien  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  black  needles  of  dihydrocarboxylie  acid,  C^IPO'  or  C'H^O'". 
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If  the  air  li^s  hud  access  to  the  mass  before  or  after  the  treatment  with  alcohol,  it 
afterwards  yields,  ^vit^\  hydrochloric  acid,  dark  garnet-red  crystals  of  hydrocar- 
boxylic  acid,  C'"H''0'°. 

Lastly,  if  the  mass  has  been  loft  in  contact  v/ith  the  air  till  it  has  turned  quite  red,  and 
it  is  then  treated  with  hydi-ocliloric  acid,  a  fourth  acid  is  obtained,  called  carboxylic 
acid,  the  potassium-salts  of  which  are  composed  according  to  the  formula  C'HK'O"' 
and  C'K^O"'.  On  attempting  to  isolate  this  acid,  fine  colourless  prisms  of  rhodi  zonic 
acid,  C^H'O",  are  obtained,  being  derived  from  the  preceding  by  fixation  of  water,  ami 
splitting  up  of  the  molecule  : 

In  addition  to  these  acids,  croconic  acid,  C^H^O*  (formed  from  carboxylic  acid  by 
division  of  the  molecule),  and  oxalic  acid,  are  obtained  as  final  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion. 

The  formation  of  dihydrocarboxylic,  hydrocarboxylic.  and  carboxylic  acids  by  oxida- 
tion of  ti'ihydrocarboxylic  acid  is  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 
QioHioQio   +0       =       CoHSQ'"    +  H^O. 
C"'H»0'»    +    0       =       C'°H'^0'»    +  H'-O. 
GioH«0'»    +    0       =       C'°H'0'»    +  H-0. 

Trihydrocarhoxt/lic  acid.    C"'II'°0"'  =     jj,    >0'. — This  acid  is  produced,  as 

already  observed,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  carboxide  of  potassium  which 
has  not  been  exposed  to  the  air;  also  by  the  reduction  of  dihydrocarboxylic  acid.  It 
forms  white  silky  needles  which,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  quickly  turn  red,  and  aro 
ultimately  converted  into  dihydrocarboxylic  acid.  Its  solution  is  acid,  colom'less,  and 
very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agents.  By  nitrate  of  potassium,  it  is  converted 
into  oxycarboxylic  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Of  the  10  at.  hydrogen  contained 
in  its  molecule,  6  at.  are  easily  removed  by  oxidation,  giving  rise  to  new  radicles,  viz. 
those  of  dihydrocarboxylic,  hydrocarboxylic  and  carboxylic  acids,  whereas  the  remaining 
4  at.  are  basic,  and  easily  replaceable  by  metals,  but  not  removable  by  oxidation.  In 
the  potassium-salt  also,  C'^K'^O",  6  at.  K  may  be  removed,  two  at  a  time,  by  oxidation, 
whereas  the  remaining  4  at.  K  appear  to  be  iiTemovable :  hence  the  rational  formula 
of  the  acid  above  given.  In  like  manner,  dihydrocarboxylic  acid  contains  4  at.,  and. 
hydrocarboxylic  acid,  2  at.  H,  removable  by  oxidation. 

The  trihydrocarboxylates  of  tlie  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  other  salts 
are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  :  they  all  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
yielding  salts  of  the  following  acids  : 

JDihydrocarboxylic  acid.     C^^WO^"  =  |0\— This  acid  forms  black 

metallic-shining  monoelinic  crystals,  grouped  in  very  thin  tufts ;  the  thinner  crystals 
have  a  wood-yellow  colour,  and  exhibit  trichroism.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,, 
even  at  100°,  dissolve  readdy  in  water  and  alcohol,  slowly  in  ether ;  the  solutions  are 
red  by  transmitted,  violet  by  refiected  light. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  are  as  unstable  as  those  of  the  preceding.  Those  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  black,  soluble  in  water  and  cry staUisable ;  the  rest  are  blue  or  red  precipitates ; 
they  are  very  easily  converted  by  oxidation  into  rhodizonates  or  carboxylates. 

Hydrocarboxylic  acid,  C"'II''0"'  =     jj,    ^0',  was  obtained  accidentally  in 

the  preparation  of  the  preceding  acid  from  a  black  mass  which  had  undergone  partial 
alteration.  It  crystalHses  from  alcohol  in  long  brown  needles,  which  in  contact  witll 
water  are  immediately  resolved  into  dihydrocarboxylic  and  rhodizonic  acids  : 

2C"'H''0">  +  2W0    =    COHSQ'"  +  2C'H'0». 

KVBROCAROTXSr.  G'^H^'O.  (Husemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  200; 
Jahresber.  1861,  p.  754). — A  substance  contained,  together  with  carotin  (i.  805),  in  the 
root  of  tlie  caxTOt  {Daimis  carota).  To  obtain  these  substances,  the  crushed  carrots 
are  pressed,  the  residue  is  repeatedly  washed  out  with  water,  and  the  united  solutions  are 
mixed  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  tincture  of  galls  (which  facilitates  the 
separation  of  the  coagulum) ;  the  glutinous  precipitate,  freed  by  pressure  from  the  en- 
closed liquid,  is  boiled  six  or  seven  times  in  the  half-dry  state  vrith  5  or  6  vol.  of 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  sulphide  of  carbon  to  extract  the 
carotin.  The  alcoholic  extract  contains  hydrocarotin  together  with  mannite  (if  tlie 
carrots  are  a  year  old,  but  not  if  they  are  fresh),  sugar,  a  fixed  oil,  and  a  small  portion  of 
carotin. 

Hydrocarotin  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  extract,  after  long  standing,  in  laminar 
crystals,  which  may  be  freed  from  mannite  (if  present)  by  recrystallisation  from 
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lint  aloohol,  and  finally  Tiy  boiling  vnth  water.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  erystalHsos 
in  large  colourless  silky  laminae,  from  ether  in  flat  rhombic  prisms ;  is  lighter  than 
water  (which  does  not  wet  it);  melts  at  126-8°;  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  more  easily  in 
ether,  sulphide  of  carbon,  benzene,  volatile  oils,  and  chloroform.  When  heated  aliove 
100°,  it  turns  yellow  to  yellowish  red;  after  fusion  it  remains  amoi-phous,  and  then 
dissolves  less  easily  in  benzene  and  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Hydrocarotin  is  not  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  metallic  salts  or 
tannic  acid  ;  it  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis,  strong  acids,  or  oxidising 
agents :  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  appears  to  form  a  iiitro-eompound.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  colours  it  red  and  dissolves  it  completely  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a 
solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  apparently  unaltered,  but  in  the  amor- 
phous state.  With  cJthirinc  it  forms  a  resinous  substitution-product,  CH-'^CI^O  ;  with 
bromine  a  similar  body,  C"H-'Br'0,  whose  ethereal  solution,  when  treated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  gives  up  bromine,  and  forms  a  yellowish-red  substance  soluble  with 
blood-red  colour  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  Iodine  also,  in  sunshine,  appears  to  form  a 
substitution-product  with  hydrocarotin. 

HVBROCEaSTB.    See  Lanthanite. 

HTTSJROCKIEIOM'B.    See  HydkOQUINOJOS. 

HYDROCHXqOR&.    See  Pybochloee. 

HYEROCHIOSIC  i&CXB.    See  Chloehtdric  acto  (i.  890). 

HYBKOCHSnrsiiBSIlSE.  C'HWOl  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  231.) 
— A  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  chrysummic  acid  (i.  95,3). 
It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  chrysammic  acid  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphide  of  po- 
tassium containing  excess  of  caustic  potash  ;  or  to  a  boiling  solution  of  protocldoride  of 
tin,  afterwards  removing  the  excess  of  acid,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  potash, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise.  It  is  difficult,  however,  by  the  latter  method  to 
obtain  it  free  from  oxide  of  tin. 

Hydroehrj'samide  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  by  transmitted, 
and  metallic  red  by  reflected  light,  lleated  in  a  small  tube,  it  gives  off  violet  vapours, 
which  condense  in  crystals  on  the  cold  parts  of  the  tube ;  the  greater  part,  however,  is 
decomposed,  giving  off  ammonia  and  leaving  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  faint  blue  tint. 

It  is  dissolved  by  strong  sidphiiric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  in  blue  flakes  by  water.  

It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water.  It 
dissolves  in  potash  and  in  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  solutions  of  the  colour  of 
sulpliindigotic  acid ;  acids  precipitate  it  therefrom  in  blue  flakes. 

H-SUSSOCINTJ-ATOEIBE.  C^ff^N^  =  N^(C4l8)5.  Cinnhjdramidc.  Hydride  of 
Azocinnamyl.  (Laurent,  Kev.  scient.  x.  119.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  hydride  of  cinnamyl : 

SCH^'O  -t-  2NH3    =    N2(C»H')=  +  3H'0. 

Wlien  purified  liy  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  it  forms  colourless  right 
prisms  with  rectangular  base,  but  having  their  bases  replaced  by  two  triangidar  facets, 
meeting  at  a  very  obtuse  angle.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible,  and  soli- 
difies on  cooling  to  a  transparent  amorphous  mass  like  gum.  It  is  decomposed  by 
distillation,  yielding  an  oil  and  a  solid  substance.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  alcoholic  potash  ;  but  boiling  nitric  acid  decomijoses  it,  yielding 
a  product  which  melts  in  boiling  water. 

Dumas  and  Peligot,  by  treating  oil  of  cinnamon  with  dry  ammonia  gas,  olitained  a 
product  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  and  ether  in  silky  tufts,  and  to  which  they 
assigned  the  formula  C^H^O.NH',  but  it  probably  consisted  mainly  of  hydrocinnamide. 
{^Gerhardt's  Traite,  iii.  385.) 

HYISIEOCOT'S'XiS  ASIATICA.  A  plant  used  in  India  as  a  remedy  against 
various  cutaneous  diseases.  According  to  Lepire  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxviii.  47),  it 
contains  a  peculiar  principle,  vellarin  (fi-om  the  Tnmul  name  of  the  plant, 
valldrai),  which  he  describes  as  a  bitter,  strong-smelling  oil,  soluble  in  weak  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  thickening  on  exposure  to  the  air,  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  insoluble 
in  potash. 

HYDROCSOCOM'SC  ACIJJ.  C^II'0'*=  5  0".    (Lercli,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

cxxiv.  20.)— An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  croconate  of  potas- 
sium in  closed  vessels.  On  mixing  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  alcoholic  potash- 
solution,  hydrocroconate  of  potassium,  C^H'K'-'O'*,  separates  as  a  dingy  red  precipitate, 
which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  crimson  needles.    The  blood-red  solution  of  this 
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salt  is  converted  into  croconate  (and  a  small  quantity  of  oxalate)  of  potassium  on 
exposure  to  tlie  air,  expecially  in  presence  of  alkali. 

Hydrocroconic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  does  not  crystallise. 
The  barium-saJt,  C^H-Ba-0'*,  is  a  paeony-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrocliloric, 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid.    The  lead-salt,  C^H'Tb^O*  is  also  a  red  precipitate. 

HVDKOCTA^HA.RIVXAZ.XIS'i:.    See  Haemaline  (p.  8). 

HY'SKOCTAUXC  ACID.    See  Cyanide  of  Hydrogen  (ii.  214). 

HYQSOOOILOnzXTS.  A  hydi'omagnesite,  having  part  of  the  mafrnesium  replaced 
liy  calcium.  Occurs  on  Somma  in  isolated  sinter-like,  globular  or  stulactitic,  earthy 
masses,  having  a  white  or  yellowish  white  colour.  According  to  Kobe  11  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxvi.  304),  it  contains  25'22  per  cent,  lime,  24"28  magnesia,  33'10  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  17-40  water:  whence  the  formula  3[(Mg2;  Ca-)CO^H'^0]  +  2MgH0.  (Kam- 
melsberg.) 

HY3JRO-EI.SCTSJSC  IfflACHITIE.    See  Electbicity  (ii.  408). 
HYSJSOE'BKBSCYii.H'SC  AOXH.    See  Feeeicyanides  (ii.  244). 
HYSSSJOE'EIlEOCiril.IsrEC  ACIQ.    See  Ferrocyanides  (ii.  226). 
HirsJKOE'S.UOBOIJii.TES.    See  BoEON,  Fluoeide  of  (i.  632). 
H'SrBSlOFSi'O'OSIS.ECATESS,    See  SILICON,  FtUOEIDE  OF. 

H'H'BROS.aiiii.CTOaaSTSS.  An  arrangement  described  by  Zenneck 
(Jahrb.  pr.  Pliarm.  xx.  65  ;  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  619)  for  determining  the  amount  of 
water  added  to  normal  milk.  The  milk  is  coagulated  by  a  few  drops  of  hydi-ochlorie 
acid,  and  the  volume  of  the  curd,  separated  by  filtration  through  flannel,  is  compared 
with  that  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  pure  milk. 

HTrJSKOG^SK".  Atomic  weight  =  1.  Symbol  H.  {Inflammable  air,  Wasserstoff, 
Hydrogenium.) — The  older  alchemists  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this 
gas.  The  evolution  of  an  air  during  the  solution  of  iron  in  sulphuric  acid  was  first 
noticed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Paracelsus.  The  inflammability  of  the  air  thug 
produced,  was  observed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Turqu  et  de  May  erne,  and 
afterwards  (1672)  by  Boyle,  in  his  "New  Experiments  touching  the  relation  between 
Flame  and  Air."  Lemery  in  1700  observed  the  detonating  property  of  this  inflam- 
mable gas.  But  the  first  exact  experiments  on  its  nature  were  made  in  1766  by 
Cavendish,  who  showed  that  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  air,  which  he  called  inflammable 
air;  that  it  is  jiroduced  when  iron,  zinc,  or  tin  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulplnmc  or 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  that  different  metals  evolve  different  quantities  of  tlie  gas.  He 
also  estimated  its  specific  gra\-ity  at  i  of  that  of  common  air.    (It  is  really  about  Jj.) 

The  inflammable  air  generated  in  these  processes  was,  however,  for  some  time  con- 
founded with  other  kinds  of  inflammable  air,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  bodies,  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  charcoal — with  vapour  of 
ether,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  consist  essentially  of  the  same  inflammable 
principle  modified  by  the  admixture  of  other  substances.  Moreover,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  inflammable  principle  developed  in  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids,  proceeded 
from  the  metal,  and  that  it  was  either  phlogiston  or  intimately  related  thereto. 

The  production  of  moisture  in  the  burning  of  hydrogen,  appears  to  Iiavo  been  first 
noticed  by  Macquer  and  De  la  Metherie,  in  1766  ;  but  no  one  at  that  time  sup- 
posed that  the  only  product  of  the  combustion  was  water.  Lavoisier  supposed  that 
hydrogen,  like  other  combustible  bodies,  produced  an  acid  in  burning,  and  made  several 
unsuccessful  experiments  to  obtain  this  acid.  But  the  grand  discovery  that  water  is 
the  sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  was  made  by  Cavendish,  in  1781, 
and  published  in  1783.  Cavendish  showed  that  423  volumes  of  hydrogen  requii-ed  for 
combustion  1,000  volumes  of  air  (which  contain  210  vohmies  of  oxygen,  and  will,  there- 
fore, burn  exactly  420  volumes  of  hydrogen) ;  and,  moreover,  that  when  hydi'ogen  and 
oxygen  gases  are  burnt  together  in  certain  proportions,  nearly  all  the  gas  disappeai's, 
nothing  but  slight  impurities  remaining  behind.  These  results  were  afterwards  fully 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  (see  Gas,  ii.  780). 

jSoiircfs.—  Hydrogen  is  never  found  in  tlie  free  state.  The  compound  which  contains 
it  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  marsh-gas,  of  which  it  forms  one-fourth.  Of  water  it 
forms  one-ninth.  It  oecm-s  in  smaller  quantities  in  combination  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  nearly 
all  organic  compounds. 

Preparation. — Hydrogen  is  generally  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  or  of 
dilute  acids. — 1.  It  is  produced  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  by  electrolysis,  as  abeady 
explained  in  the  article  Analysis  of  Gases  (i.  285). 

2.  By  passing  vapour  of  water  over  iron  naOs  or  wire  contained  in  a  gun-barrel,  laid 
horizontally  in  a  furnace,  and  heated  to  bright  redness.    The  iron  is  thereby  converted 
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into  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  Fe'O-,  wlaile  hydrogen  gas  passes  over,  and  may  be  collected 
over  water. 

3.  By  introducing  potassium  or  sodium  into  an  inverted  tube  or  cylinder  filled  with 
water  or  alcohol,  and  standing  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  liquid.    It  is  best  to  wrap  the 
metal  in  a  piece  of  p)aper  before  plunging  it  under  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder : 
H-'O  +  Na    =    NaHO       +  H. 

Hydrate  of 
s<idiunn. 


C^H^O  +  Na     =    C-H^-NaO  +  H. 

Ethylate  of 
sodium. 


Alcohol. 


4.  By  dissolving  zinc  or  iron  in  sidphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  eight-fold  quantity 
of  water,  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water : 

H-SO^  +  Zn=     =   Zn^SO'  +  H-, 
and  HCl    +  Zn      =    ZnCl    +  H. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  the  gas  for  general  purposes. — 5.  By 
dissolving  zinc,  in  contact  with  iron  or  platinum,  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  zincate 
of  potassium  being  then  formed  : 

KHO  +  Zu    =    ZnKO  +  H. 

Hydrate  of  Zincate  of 

potassium.  pota.ssium. 

The  use  of  the  iron  is  to  form  an  electric  couple  with  the  zinc,  the  latter  then  acting 
on  the  positive  or  active  metal. 

6.  By  acting  on  cuprous  hydride  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Cu-H    +    HCl       =       Cii^Cl    +  H-. 

7.  By  heating  formates  or  oxalates  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  sodium,  or 
calcium : 

CHKO^    +    KHO    =        CK^O'  +  UK 

Formatf.'  of  Carbonate  of 

potas^iuIn.  potassium. 

C-K-'O*    +  2KH0    =      2CK=0^   +  W. 

Oxalate  of 
potassium. 

8.  By  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassium  on  certain  organic  bodies  having  a  tendency 
to  form  acids  by  oxidation  ; 

C-H''0    +   KHO     =    C'H'KO^  +  H^. 

Hydride  of  Bcnzoate  of 

benzoyl.  potassium. 

Purijication.—  Jlydiogen  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  or  iron  in  sulphuric  acid — 
which  is  the  method  most  used — may  contain  the  following  impurities : — 1.  Sidphiirous 
add,  if  this  acid  is  present  in  the  sulphuric  acid  used. — 2.  Nitrous  oxide  or  nitric 
oxide  gas,  if  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  or  nitric  acid. — 

3.  Sulphydric  acid.,  if  the  zinc  contains  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  if  the  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains sulphurous  acid — or  if  a  fresh  quantity  of  strong  suljihuric  acid  be  added  to  the 
dilute  acid  already  acting  on  the  zinc,  without  mixing  it  well  with  the  liquid. — 

4.  PJiosphorcttcd  hi/drogen,  if  the  zinc  contains  pliosphorus. — .5.  Arscmttcd  liyd rogcn, 
if  the  zinc  contains  arsenic,  or  if  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  arsenious  acid. — 6.  Car- 
bonic anhydride  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  hydrogen  prepared  with  peculiar 
kinds  of  zinc.  These  impurities,  which  give  the  gas  an  unpleasant  odour,  may  be 
removed  by  passing  it  over  substances  which  absorb  or  decompose  the  adventitious 
gases.  Dumas  passed  the  gas  through  two  U-tubes,  each  about  three  feet  long,  and 
filled  with  broken  glass,  the  glass  in  the  first  tube  being  moistened  with  nitrate  of  lead, 
which  removes  the  sulphydric  acid,  and  that  in  the  second  with  sulphate  of  silver,  by 
which  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  is  separated ;  then  through  a  third  U-tube  filled  with 
fragments  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  strong  potash  ;  and,  lastly,  to  render  it  anhy- 
drous, first  through  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  then  through 
another  containing  phosphoric  anhydride  or  pumice-stone  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol.  To 
avoid  the  presence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  it  is  best  to  use  sulphiu-ic  acid  perfectly  free 
from  those  oxides. 

Hydrogen  gas  obtained  by  the  use  of  iron  may  contain  the  same  impurities  as  that 
prepared  with  zinc — and  in  addition:  —  !.  Ferritrc/t<d  hydrogen — to  be  removed  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  or  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  ;  and  2.  The  vapour  of  an  oily 
hydrocarbon,  which  is  prodtieed  in  larger  quantity  as  the  iron  contains  more  carbon, 
and  communicates  a  peculiarly  repulsive  odour  to  the  gas.  It  may  be  removed  by 
passing  the  gas  through  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  may  be  afterwards  separated  by  water. 
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According  to  Doberciner  (Schw.  J.iii.  877),  the  gas  oLtained  -with  either  zinc  or  iron 
may  be  deprived  of  all  odour  by  2i  hours'  contact  with  moistened  charcoal  powder. 

In  whatever  manner  the  gas  may  be  prepared,  it  generally  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air,  proceeding  from  the  liquids  used  in  the  preparation.  The  nitrogen 
cannot  be  removed ;  but  the  oxygen  may  be  separated  by  leaving  the  gas  for  a  while 
in  contact  with  spongy  platinum,  which  causes  the  oxygen  to  unite  with  a  portion  of 
the  hydrogen  and  form  water. 

Properties. —  Hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0'0693.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  substances,  being  about  14^  times  as  light  as  atmospheric  air ;  it 
may  therefore  be  used  for  inflating  balloons.  Soap-bubbles  filled  with  it  rise  rapidly 
in  the  air.  It  escapes  rapidly  out  of  vessels  with  their  mouths  turned  upwards  ;  but  a 
wide-mouthed  vessel  filled  with  it  may  be  carried  with  its  mouth  downwards  for  a 
considerable  distance  without  the  gas  escaping.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  easily 
collected  by  displacement,  without  the  use  of  water,  viz.  by  holding  the  vessel  which 
is  to  receive  it,  over  the  extremity  of  a  vertical  tube  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
generating  vessel. 

Hydrogen  is  odourless  when  quite  pure,  but  as  iisually  prepared,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
odour,  arising  from  impurities.  Small  animals  introduced  into  the  gas  die  instantly. 
In  man,  the  pure  gas  excites,  after  two  inspirations,  disagreeable  sensations  and  loss 
of  musciilar  power;  when  mixed  with  air,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  longer  time,  but 
imparts  a  peculiar  squeaking  tone  to  the  voice.  It  is  not  directly  injurious,  but  so  long  as 
it  is  inhaled,  oxygen  gas,  which  is  essential  to  life,  is  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs. 

Hydrogen  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  in  the  air  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  It  does 
not  support  the  combustion  of  those  bodies  which  burn  in  the  air:  for  instance,  if  a  jar 
full  of  hj'drogen  be  held  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  a  lighted  taper  plunged  into 
it,  the  hydrogen  will  be  set  on  fire  at  the  mouth,  but  the  taper  will  be  extinguished. 
A  jet  of  oxygen  will,  however,  burn  in  hydrogen,  as  well  as  a  jet  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen, 
though  with  a  somewhat  different  appearance.  The  experiment  may  be  made  by 
setting  fire  to  hydi-ogen-gas  at  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  and  then  directing  a  jet  of  oxj'gen 
through  the  flame  into  the  body  of  the  gas.  A  flame  will  then  be  formed  at  the  orifice 
of  the  jet,  and  will  continue  to  burn  till  the  hydrogen  is  exhausted. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water,  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen 
to  1  volume  of  oxygen  ;  and  when  the  gases  are  mixed  in  these  proportions,  they  may 
be  made  to  unite,  either  slowly  or  rapidly,  the  entire  volume  of  gas  disappearing.  On 
bringing  a  burning  body  in  contact  with  the  mixture,  or  passing  an  electric  spark 
through  it,  combination  instantly  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  mass,  attended 
with  great  and  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  whereby  the  mixed  gases,  or  rather  the 
watery  vapour  resulting  from  their  union,  are  expended  with  a  force  sufficient  to  shatter 
the  containing  vessel,  if  not  of  great  strength.  If  the  vessel  is  entirely  closed,  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  expansive  force  of  the  gas,  no  noise  is  heard ;  but  if  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  be  left  open,  or  the  gas  be  able  to  force  for  itself  a  passage  into  the 
air,  a  loud  detonation  is  the  result,  arising  from  the  concussion  of  the  air  by  the 
escaping  gases.  The  same  effect  is  produced,  though  with  much  less  intensity,  when  a 
mixture  of  2  vol.  hydrogen  and  5  vol.  atmospheric  air  (containing  1  vol.  oxj'gen,  the 
quantity  required  to  unite  with  2  vol.  hydrogen)  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  or 
the  electric  spark.  Hence,  in  manipulating  with  hydrogen,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  accidental  admixture  of  air,  as,  if  such  admixture  takes  place  unknown  to  the 
operator,  explosions  of  dangerous  character  may  ensue  when  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with 
flame.  In  collecting  the  gas,  a  considerable  quantity  should  be  suffered  to  escape  before 
any  of  it  is  collected,  so  that  the  air  in  the  apparatus  may  be  completely  eliminated. 

The  rapid  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  brought  about,  not  only  by 
the  contact  of  flame,  but  also  by  the  heat  of  a  red-hot  iron  wire,  or  a  coal  hot  enough  to 
exhibit  a  visible  glow  by  daylight.  According  to  Biot  (Gilb.  Ann.  xx.  99),  the  heat 
produced  by  suddenly  compressing  the  detonating  gas,  is  suflSeient  to  cause  the  explosion. 

The  presence  of  certain  metals  causes  the  gases  to  unite,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. This  effect  is  exhibited  most  strikingly  by  platinum,  in  the  form  of  platinum- 
sponge  or  platinum-black  (see  Platinxim)  ;  but  it  is  also  produced  by  a  plate  of  the 
metal  rendered  perfectly  clean  by  rubbing  it  while  hot  with  fused  potash,  then  washing 
it  with  water,  dipping  it  into  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  again  washing  with  water.  Similar 
effects  are  exhibited,  though  with  less  facility,  by  spongy  iridium  and  osmium,  finely 
divided  palladium,  gold  in  the  form  of  leaves  or  dust,  and  silver  leaf  This  pecidiar 
action  of  platinum  and  other  metals  appears  to  be  due  (in  part  at  least)  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  gases  by  the  metal,  and  their  condensation  within  its  pores.  (See  Gases, 
Absorption  of,  by  Solids,  ii.  804.) 

The  flame  of  hydrogen,  though  but  feebly  luminous,  is  intensely  hot,  and  when  a  jet 
of  oxygen  is  directed  through  it,  as  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  proportions  of 
the  two  gases  being  properly  adjusted  so  that  neither  of  them  is  in  excess,  the  heat 
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produced  is  the  highest  tliat  can  be  obtained  by  chemical  combination.  (See  Blow- 
pipe, OXY- HYDROGEN,  i.  616.) 

Hydrogen  likewise  unites  very  energetically  with  chlorine,  forming  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  gases,  in  equal  volumes,  may  be  mixed  in  the  dark  without  uniting,  but  on  expo- 
sure to  diffused  daylight,  combination  takes  place  gradually,  and  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  light  of  the  electric  are,  or  of  lime  ignited  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame,  causes  instant  combination,  attended  with  violent  explosion.  Explosion  is  also 
produced  by  contact  with  flame,  or  with  a  brick  heated  to  150°  C.  With  bromine- 
vapour,  hydrogen  does  not  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  in  sunsliine;  but  partial 
combination  is  effected  by  contact  with  a  red-hot  wire.  With  iodine,  it  unites  when  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine- vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and,  according 
to  Blundell  (Pogg.  Ann.  ii.  216),  at  ordinary  temperatures  under  the  influence  of 
spongy  platinum.    With  other  elements  hydrogen  does  not  unite  directly. 

Hydrogen  is  an  essential  constituent  of  acids — properly  so  called — these  bodies  being 
in  fact  salts  of  hydrogen.  (See  Acros,  i.  39.)  It  also  forms  basic  compounds,  viz. 
ammonia,  arsenetted,  antimonotted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  and  unites  with  metals  and  organic 
radicles,  forming  compounds  called  liydrides  (p.  180). 

HYDROGEir,  AirTinxonrXDE  op.    See  Antimony,  Hydride  of  (i.  322). 

HYOROCEW,  ARSENIDES  OP.    See  Arsenic,  Hydrides  of  (i.  371). 

KVSROGEM',  BROIVIZSE  OP.    See  BiiOMiDE  OF  Hydrogen  (i.  672). 

HYDROGEN',  CHI.ORZDE  OP.    See  Chlorhydric  acid  (i.  890). 

HYDROGEN,  FLUORIDE  OP.    See  Fluohhydric  acid  (ii.  669). 

HYDROGEN,  IODIDE  OP.    See  Iodhydbic  ACID. 

HYDROGEN,  OXIDES  OP.  Hydi'ogen  forms  two,  or  perhaps  three,  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  viz.  the  Protoxide  or  water,  H-0 ;  the  dioxide  or  peroxide,  H  0-, 
and  perhaps  Ozone,  wliich  according  to  Baumert  is  a  trioxide  of  hydi'ogen,  H'-'O^. 

Water.  H-0. — The  properties  of  water  will  be  described  in  a  separate  article ; 
we  shall  here  speak  only  of  its  composition.  We  have  already  stated  that  when  pure 
oxygen  and  puje  hydrogen  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  vol.  H  to  1  vol.  O,  and 
exploded,  the  entire  volume  of  gas  disappears  and  nothing  is  produced  but  water. 
Now  the  density  of  oxygen  is  16  times  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  :  hence  water  is 
composed,  by  weight,  of  8  pts.  of  oxygen  to  1  pt.  of  hydrogen.  This  composition  has 
hitherto  been  most  generally  represented  by  the  formula  HO,  water  being  thus 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  iiydrogen  and  oxygen  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  and  the 
atom  of  oxygen  being  supposed  to  weigh  8  times  as  much  as  that  of  hydrogen.  But 
thei'e  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  molecule  of  water  contains  2  at.  of 
hydrogen  united  with  1  at.  of  oxygen — a  composition  represented  by  the  formula 

jjO  or  H^O.    These  reasons  have  already  been  given  in  the  article  Atomic  Weights 

(i.  461),  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  We  will  merely  mention  that,  according  to 
the  formula  H'O,  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  to  one  another  as  the 
densities  of  the  two  gases,  which  is  the  most  simple  sujiposition  that  can  be  made 
respecting  them,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat  (p.  132). 

The  composition  of  water  by  weight  and  volume  may  be  ascertained  in  various  other 
ways,  besides  the  direct  combination  of  the  component  gases.  When  water  is  decom- 
posed by  electrolysis,  the  gases  are  evolved  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  vol.  H  to 
1  vol.  0,  but  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  always  somewhat  less  than  it  should  be  on  account 
of  its  greater  absorbability  in  water.  The  composition  might  also  be  ascertained  by 
passing  vapour  of  water  over  red-hot  ii'on,  measm-ing  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen 
evolved,  and  determining  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  iron. 

But  the  mo.st  exact  method  is  that  adopted  by  Berzelius  and  Dulong  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  XV.  86)  and  by  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  "Phys.  [3]  viii.  189),  which  consists  in 
passing  piu-e  and  dry  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  as  described  at  p.  193,  over  red-hot  oxide 
of  copper.  This  oxide  then  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water,  which 
is  collected,  partly  in  a  small  receiver  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
oxide  of  copper,  partly  in  a  tube  containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  The  quantity  of 
water  thus  produced  is  weighed,  and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  oxide  of  copper 
sustains  by  parting  with  its  oxygen,  is  likewise  determined.  These  experiments  show 
that  water  is  composed  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  8  pts.  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  1  pt. 
of  hydrogen : 

Cali-ulation.  Dumas.  Berzelius     and  Dulong. 

.  .    2  .  .    1111    .  .    n  il    .  .  11-1 

O     .    .     16    .    .      88-89      .    .      88-89      .    .      88  9 
18"  100-00  100-00  100  0 

For  the  compounds  of  water,  see  Hydrates  (p.  179). 
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Dioxide,  or  Peroxide  of  Hydrogren.  HO  or  H^O'. — This  remarkable  com- 
pound was  discovered  by  Tlienard  {Traite  de  Chimie,  4™=.  ed.  iv.  2,  41). — It  is 
produced  when  peroxide  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  is  digested 
in  any  acid  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  base  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  peroxide,  the  excess  of  oxygen  not  escaping  as  gas,  but  passing  over  to  a  portion 
of  the  water,  and  converting  it  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  e.  g. : 

BaO  +  HCl    =    2BaCl  +  HO. 

Preparation. — Pure  baryta  is  prepared  by  igniting,  in  a  porcelain  retort,  nitrate  of 
barium  free  from  iron  and  manganese.     The  baryta,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  nut,  is  then  put  into  a  coated  glass  tube  and  heated  to  low  redness,  while  a  current 
of  oxygen  gas  free  from  carbonic  acid  and  dried  by  means  of  quicklime,  is  passed  over 
it.    For  the  first  eight  minutes  the  gas  is  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  baryta.  After  it  has 
begun  to  escape  from  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  (to  which  a  gas  delivery-tube  passing 
under  water  is  fitted),  the  stream  is  still  kept  up  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
The  peroxide  of  barium  obtained  by  this  process  is,  after  cooling,  preserved  in  a  bottle. 
In  the  next  place,  200  grms.  of  water  are  mixed  with  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  wiU 
neutralise  about  15  grms.  of  baryta.    Into  this  liquid,  contained  in  a  cylinder,  or 
better,  in  a  dish  of  silver  or  platinum  kept  cool  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  12  grms.  of 
peroxide  of  bariimi,  slightly  moistened  and  rubbed  up  in  an  agate  mortar,  are  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula  :  on  agitating  or  stirring  the  liquid  with  the  pestle, 
the  whole  dissolves  completely  and  witliotit  eifervescence.    The  baryta  is  next  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop  till  slightly  in  excess :  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  the  acid  may  be  known  by  the  sulphate  of  barium  falling  down  more 
quickly  than  before.    12  grms.  more  of  the  peroxide  are  then  dissolved  in  the  same 
liquid,  and  likewise  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.    The  liquid,  which  now  contains 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is  next  separated  by  filtration  from  the  sulphate  of  barium,  the 
precipitate  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  the  last  wash-water  retained  for  future 
washings.    The  filtrate  is  again  mixed,  as  above,  twice  with  peroxide  of  barium,  and 
twice  with  sulphuric  acid.    The  filtration  is  then  repeated,  and  the  process  continued 
in  the  same  way,  till  90  or  100  grms.  of  the  peroxide  are  consumed.    The  liquid  thus 
obtained  would,  on  decomposition,  yield  from  25  to  30  measures  of  oxygen  gas.  To 
separate  silica,  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  &c.,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  porcelain  retort  in  which  the  nitrate  of  baryta  was  ignited,  the  liquid  is 
mixed  with  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  (2  or  3  pts.  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
100  pts.  of  peroxide  of  barium) — then  surrounded  with  ice,  and  supersaturated  witli 
pounded  peroxide  of  barium :  silica  and  the  phosphates   of  iron,  manganese,  and 
aluminium  then  separate  rapidly  in  flakes,  and  must  be  separated  from  the  liquid  by 
filtration  through  linen,  and  if  necessary  through  paper.    The  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  barium  renders  the  filtration  diflScult.    (If  no  phosphoric  acid 
were  present,  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese  would  fall  down  by  themselves, 
and  give  rise  to  a  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  ;  but  wlien  they  are  mixed  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  they  do  not  produce  this  effect.)    Should  the  liquid  still  contain  portions 
of  these  oxides,  they  mvist  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  baryta- 
water  ;  whereupon,  the  liquid  must  be  immediately  and  rapidly  filtered  through  several 
filters  at  once,  and  the  filters  squeezed  between  linen  to  get  all  out.    The  whole  of  the 
baryta  must  then  be  separated  by  carefully  adding  sidpliuric  acid  in  very  slight  excess, 
and  filtering.    The  filtrate  now  contains  nothing  but  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  hj'- 
drochloric  acid,  and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid.    To  separate  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  liquid  is  surrounded  with  ice,  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  silver.  In  the  first  place, 
sulphate  of  silver,  obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  silver  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  powder  into  the  liquid — the  whole 
being  constantly  stirred  till  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  a  sign  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  wholly  or  neai-ly  precipitated.    Any  hydrochloric  acid  that  may  still  remain  must 
be  separated  by  cautiously  adding  more  sulphate  of  silver.    If  the  latter  has  been 
added  in  excess,  it  must  be  precipitated  by  carefully  dropping  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.    The  liquid  should  contain  neither  liydrochloric  acid  nor  silver,  and 
should  therefore  give  no  precipitate  either  with  solution  of  silver  or  with  hydrochloric 
acid.    The  chloride  of  silver  is  separated  by  filtration  and  pressure,  any  portion  of 
liquid  which  comes  through  tm-bid  being  filtered  over  again.    To  remove  the  sulphuric 
acid  also,  and  obtain  a  pure  mixtm-e  of  water  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  a  glass  mortar  surrounded  with  ice,  and  rubbed  up  with  slaked  baryta 
previously  pounded  and  diffused  through  water  :  the  baryta  is  added  tiU  the  sulphiu-ic  acid 
is  very  nearly  saturated.    The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  filter  pressed  between  linen, 
and  baryta-water  added  in  slight  excess  :  this  often  occasions  the  precipitation  of  oxide 
of  iron  and  oxide  of  manganese,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  barium ;  hence  the  filtration 
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must  be  rapidly  performed,  The  excess  of  barj'ta  is  removed  by  cautiously  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  there  may  be  rather  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  acid  than 
of  the  baryta.  The  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  likewise  be  removed  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  barium  obtained  in  a  finely-divided  state  by  precipitation,  instead  of 
by  slaked  baryta  and  baryta-water.  Finally,  to  septarate  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  water,  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  dish  containing  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  placed  under  a  receiver  of  the  air-pump  :  the  water  then 
evaporates  before  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  fluid  is  agitated  from  time  to  time. 
Jf  it  should  deposit  flakes  of  silica,  which  give  rise  to  the  escape  of  oxygen  gas,  it  must 
be  decanted  off  from  them  by  means  of  a  siphon  :  if  it  should  evolve  oxj^gen — which  it 
will  do  as  soon  a.s  it  is  so  far  concentrated  as  to  contain  about  250  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen — two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  to  it.  The  concentration 
must  be  stopped  after  a  few  days,  when  the  liquid  is  brought  to  such  a  state  thaDwhen 
decomposed  it  would  evolve  476  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  ;  for  this  residue,  if  left  longer 
in  vacuo,  would  evaporate  as  a  whole.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  must  be  kept  in 
long  glass  tubes  closed  with  stoppei-s  and  surromided  with  ice ;  but>,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  it  decomposes  slowly  and  evolves  oxygen  gas.  (Thenard.) 

2.  Peroxide  of  barium  is  decomposed  by  hydrated  hydrofluoric  acid  or  solution  of 
liydrofluosilicic  acid,  the  whole  being  kept  constantly  cool :  in  this  case,  insoluble  fluoride 
of  barium  or  double  fluoride  of  siliciura  and  barium  separates  at  once.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  quantities  of  acid  and  peroxide  of  barium  have  been  mixed,  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  still  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  filtered  fi-om  the  precipitate  and 
concentrated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.    (Pelouze,  Bcrz.  Lelirh.  i.  411.) 

Properties. — Colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'452;  it  does  not 
freeze  at  —30°;  evaporates  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decompo- 
sition, though  much  less  readily  than  water ;  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  gradually 
bleaclies  both  litmus  and  turmeric  paper;  has  a  hai-sh,  bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
tartar-emetic;  whitens  the  tongue  and  thickens  the  saliva;  when  phieed  upon  the 
hand,  it  instantly  turns  the  cuticle  white,  and  after  a  time  produces  violent  itching. 
(Th(^nard.) 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  miscible  in  all  pjroportions  with  water,  part  of  the  water 
freezing  out  on  exposure  to  cold.  A  solution  containing  eight  times  its  own  volume  of 
oxygen  gas  begins  to  evolve  gas  at  50°,  and  subsequently  gets  into  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  and  when  this  has  ceased,  nothing  is  left  but  water.  The  peroxide  likewise 
unites  with  acids,  e.g.  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  forming 
mixtures  in  which  it  is  less  easily  decomposible  than  when  alone. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  ever  been  obtained  quite  free  from 
water.  Thenard,  however,  found  in  a  specimen  pi-epared  as  above  described,  6'02  per 
cent,  hydrogen,  and  93'98  oxygen,  the  formula  HO  requiring  5-88  H,  and  94-12  0. 

Decompositions. — The  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  retained  by  the  hydrogen  very 
loosely.  Under  various,  and  often  enigmatical  circumstances,  it  separates  from  the 
water  in  the  form  of  gas,  the  volume  of  which  at  14°  and  O  yG".  bar.  (29'8  inches) 
amounts  to  475  times  that  of  the  liquid.  The  gas  often  escapes  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  produce  violent  effervescence,  and  even  explosion.  Great  heat  is  also  developed, 
and  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dark,  even  light  is  ajiparent. 

The  several  modes  of  decomposition  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  like  water,  is  gradually 
resolved  into  hydi'ogen  at  the  negative  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole — only  that  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  greater  than  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  (Thenard.) 

2.  By  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature.  At  freezing  temperatures,  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  but  very  slowly  decomposed;  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  it  merely  evolves 
a  bubble  of  oxygen  now  and  then,  the  decomposition  not  being  complete  for  months ; 
at  20°  the  escape  of  gas  becomes  more  perceptible.  By  suddenly  raising  the  tempera- 
ture to  100°,  this  gradual  escape  of  gas  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  explosion. 
Finally,  there  remains  behind  nothing  but  pure  water.  Sunshine  does  not  appear  to 
accelerate  the  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Thenard.) 

3.  By  contact  with  certain  substances,  which  either  remain  unaltered,  or  take  up 
part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  or  ou  the  contrary  themselves  evolve  oxygen. — 
The  rapidity  with  which  these  substances  induce  the  separation  of  oxygen  from  the 
peroxide  depends  partly  on  their  chemical  nature,  partly  on  the  minuteness  of  their 
mechanical  division :  the  further  this  is  carried,  the  more  rapid  is  the  action.  (Thenard.) 

a.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  whether  pure  or  in  aqueous  solution,  acts  as  a  jjowerful 
oxidising  agent.  It  converts  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  into 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the  hydrated  protoxides  of 
manganese,  iron  and  cobalt,  into  the  peroxide  and  sesquioxides  respectively.  The 
protoxides  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  transformed  into  the  corresponding 
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peroxides,  wliicli,  being  insoluble,  are  precipitated.  The  concentrated  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  acts  with  great  A'iolence  upon  certain  of  the  elements,  selenium, 
arsenic,  molybdenum,  chromium,  &c.,  converting  them  at  once  into  their  highest  oxides. 

b.  Certain  bodies,  among  which  are  included  charcoal,  many  metals,  and  some 
metallic  oxides,  induce,  by  their  mere  contact,  a  more  or  less  violent  decomposition  of 
the  peroxide  into  water  and  oxygen,  without  themselves  undergoing  any  change  :  gold, 
platinum,  and  silver,  particularly  when  in  the  precipitated  or  spongy  state,  act  most 
violently,  and  cause  a  great  disengagement  of  heat,  A  slightly  acid  solution  of  the 
peroxide  is  less  amenable  to  the  action  of  these  agents  than  is  the  pure  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  alkalis  on  the  other  hand  facilitate  the  decomposition.  The  action  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  in  causing  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  is  termed  catalytic. 
Its  nature,  however,  is  not  at  present  understood. 

c.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  its 
property  of  acting  as  a  reducing  agent.  When  peroxide  of  liydrogen,  or  its  analogue, 
peroxide  of  barium,  is  added  to  any  one  of  the  following  substances,  namely,  the  pro- 
toxides of  silver  or  mercury,  the  peroxides  of  manganese  or  lead,  the  chromic,  perman- 
ganic, and  ferricyanic  acids,  or  their  salts,  not  only  is  oxygen  evolved  from  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  also  from  t  he  other  oxidised  body.  Several  of  these  reactions 
were  noticed  by  Thenard  in  1818,  but  they  were  first  minutely  examined  and 
explained  by  Brodie  in  1850  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  759;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  19i  ; 
further,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  i304).  In  accordance  with  his  -v-iews,  it  seems  that  the 
second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  barium  is  not  merely  retained 
in  an  unstable  state  of  combination,  but  that  it  is,  by  association  with  the  oxide  of  an 
electro-positive  element,  like  hydrogen  or  barium,  thrown  into  a  polar  state,  opposite 
to  the  polar  state  of  the  oxygen  in  unstable  protoxides,  and  to  that  of  the  loosely 
combined  oxygen  in  the  more  or  less  chlorous  peroxides.  Hence  when  the  peroxide 
of  hj'drogen  or  barium  is  brought  into  relation  with  one  or  other  of  these  oxygenised 
compounds,  the  two  oppositely  polarised  oxygens  unite  with  one  another,  as  indicated 
in  the  following  formulae  :  — 

Mn^OO    +  WOO      =    Mn^O  +    H-0  +  00 

AgAgO    +  H=00      =    AgAg  +    H'^  +  00 

0^0303  +  ii«o^o^  =  cVb'  +  mK)  +  300 

P       +  WOO      =    2HI     +  00 

Brodie  has  shown  that,  in  the  third  and  fourth  reactions,  the  amounts  of  oxygen  set 
free  correspond  exactly  with  the  above  expressions.  In  the  other  two  reactions,  some 
additional  oxygen  is  set  free  catalytically,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  per 
sc.  For  finely-divided  metallic  silver  has  the  property  of  decomposing  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  catalytically,  whence  the  oxygen  liberated  according  to  the  second  equation 
has  not  been  found  to  constitute  more  than  49,  instead  of  50,  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  oxygen  evolved.  It  is  observable  that  in  no  case  can  the  oxygen  from  the 
peroxide  constitute  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  oxygen  liberated.  The  above  re- 
actions are  perfectly  comparable  with  admitted  reactions  showing  the  formation  of 
hydrogen  and  the  alcohol -radicles  (see  Chemical  affinity  i.  857),  for  example  : — 

Cu^H        +  HCl       =    Cu^Cl    +  HH. 

Zn(C%^)  +  (C^H=)I  =    Znl      +  (C^I^)(C'%^). 

Schonbein,  apparently  unaware  of  Brodie's  researches,  has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  deoxidation  effected  by  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  barium, 
and  has  shown  that  ozone  is  rendered  inactive  by  them.  He  regards  ozone  as  perma- 
nently negative  oxygen,  0,  which  can  form  ozonidesof  silver,  of  manganous  oxide,  &c., 
and,  in  the  above  reaction,  is  neutralised  by  the  permanently  positive  oxygen  or 

antozone,  0,  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  whereas,  according  to  Brodie,  the  polarity  of 
tlie  oxygen  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  is 
manifested  only  at  the  instant  of  its  disassociation.  (Schonbein,  Verhandl.  d.  naturf. 
Ge.se]lsch.  in  Basel,  ii.  113,  463,  472  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  157 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxxvii. 
257,  263;  Ixxx.  266,  275;  Lxxxi.  1;  Ixxxiii.  86;  Jahresber.  1858,  p.  58;  1859,  p.  60; 
1860,  p.  54;  1862,  p.  96.) 

Schonbein  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Meidinger  and  others,  that  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  water  which  has  undergone  electrolysis.  He 
seems  also  to  have  shown  that  traces  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  produced  in  many 
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cases  of  slow  oxidation  occurring  in  the  presence  of  moisture  ;  for  example,  those  of 
phosphorus,  ether,  zinc,  &c.  This  production  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  he  considers 
to  be  correlative  of  the  other  oxidation.  Thus  when  moist  zinc-filings  are  oxidised  by 
exposure  to  air,  a  quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
water  and  submitted  to  chemical  tests,  is  formed,  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

Zn«  +  H^O  +  H^O  00    =    Znko  +  ZnBX)  +  RHK). 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  even  in  a  very  dilute  state,  may  be  recognised  either  by  its 
oxidising  or  by  its  reducing  properties.  Thus  it  decolorises  a  solution  of  indigo,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  apparently  serves  to  convey  the  oxygen  from 
the  peroxide  to  the  indigo  ;  and  similarly  it  liberates  iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  starch,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  it  decolorises  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  by  reduction,  and  causes  a  blue  precipitate 
in  a  solution  containing  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  It 
eventually  reduces  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  chromic  hydrate,  but  its  first  action 
is  to  produce,  by  oxidation,  a  very  unstable  perchromic  acid.  This  compound,  which 
has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  its  ethereal  solution  has  a 
certain  degree  of  stability;  so  that  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  any  liquid 
may  be  ascertained  by  mixing  it  with  ether,  and  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid,  whereby  the  ether  assumes  a  bright  blue  colour. 

The  compound  radicle,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  HO,  is  equivalent  to  the  simple  radicle 
chlorine  CI,  and  in  a  great  number  of  reactions  is  exchangeable  for  cidorine  and  its 
congeners.  One  of  tlie  most  generally  useful  modes  of  oxygenating  different  compounds 
consists  in  first  substituting  a  halogen  in  exchange  for  hydrogen,  and  then,  by  means 
of  water,  substituting  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  exchange  for  the  halogen.  Thus,  by  the 
action  of  bromine  upon  acetic  acid,  we  obtain  bromacetic  acid: — 
C^H^O^  +  Br^    =    C'^H^BrO-  +  HBr. 

Then,  by  the  action  of  water  upon  bromacetic  acid,  we  obtain  glycoUie,  or  oxyacetic 
acid : — 

C^H'BrO'^  +  H.HO    =    C'H^(HO)0^  or  C^H^O'  +  HBr. 
{Odlings  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  124.) 

Trioxide  of  Hydrogen.  H'-'O'. — This,  according  to  Baumert  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxix. 
38),  is  the  composition  of  Ozone  (j.  !'.) 

HYDROGEKf,  PHOSPHIDES  OP.  Three  of  these  compounds  are  known, 
viz.  phusphorelted  liydrogon  gas,  PH^,  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  PH'^,  and  the 
solid  phosphide,  P*H. 

1.  Phospboretted  Hydroiren  or  Pliosphamlne.  PH'.  —  This  gas,  the 
analogue  of  ammonia,  is  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  phosphorised 
organic  bodies,  decaying  fish  for  example.  Its  natural  evolution  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  ignes  fatiu  and  similar  luminous  appearances.  Tlie  gas  is  also  liberated  in 
many  chemical  reactions,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  being  always  mixed 
with  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion  of  free  hydrogen,  and  frequently  with  the  vajjour  of 
liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  which  renders  it  spontaneously  inflammable,  a  property 
wliich  it  does  not  jiossess  when  free  from  the  liquid  phosphide.  The  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas  was  discovered  in  1789  by  Gengemlire  (Crell.  Ann.  i.  450),  and  the 
non -spontaneously  inflammable  gas  by  Davy  some  years  later. 

Production  of  the  Sfontaneoudy  inflammahlc  gas.  1.  The  compounds  of  phosphorus 
with  the  alkali-metals  are  resolved,  in  contact  with  water,  into  an  alkaline  hypophos- 
phite  and  phospboretted  hydrogen.  An  impure  phosphide  of  calcium  is  generally  used 
for  the  purpose,  prepared  by  heating  phosphorus  with  lime  (i.  719).  When  it  is  thrown 
into  water,  spontaneously  inflammable  phospboretted  hj'drogen  is  slowly  liberated,  and 
the  bubbles  of  gas,  as  they  reach  the  surface,  take  fire,  burn  with  a  highly  luminous 
flame,  and  produce  thick  clouds  of  white  smoke,  which,  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  ascend 
in  the  form  of  successive  gradually  expanding  rings. 

2.  Phosphide  of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron,  with  aqueous  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
a  metallic  sulphate  or  chloride  and  phospboretted  hydrogen  gas. 

3.  Phosphorus  heated  in  an  aqiieous  solution  of  a  fixed  alkali,  yields  phospboretted 
hydrogen  gas,  together  with  a  hypophosphite  and  phosphate  of  the  alkali-metal.  Such 
an  action  is  exerted  by  potash,  soda,  lithia,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and,  according 
to  Kaymond,  by  oxide  of  zinc  and  protoxide  of  iron.  The  primary  decomposition 
yields  phospboretted  hydrogen  and  hypophosphite  ;  thus  with  lime-water : — 

3CaH0  +  P^  -I-  3H-0    =    3CaH-P0'  +  PH' 

Hjdr^ileof  Hypophos- 
calcium.  phite  of  cal- 

cium. 
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But  from  the  very  'beginning  of  the  action,  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  is  mixed 
mth  more  or  less  free  hydrogen,  and  there  is  likewise  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate 
produced  ;  and  as  the  boiling  is  continued  and  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated, 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  continually  increases,  because  a  greater  and  greater 
quantity  of  the  alkaline  hypophosphite  is  resolved,  by  boiling  in  the  alkaline  liquid, 
into  hydrogen  and  an  alkaline  phosphate,  e.g.  : 

KETO=  +  2KH0    =    KTO*  +  W. 

Hypophosphite  Phosphate 
of  potassium.  of  potassium. 

This  secondary  decomposition  takes  place  especially  with  the  hypophosphites  of  tlie 
true  alkali-metals  ;  hence  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  best  adapted  for  the 
preparation  of  pure  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

4.  When  hypophosphites  are  heated,  phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  generally  of 
the  more  inflammable,  more  rarely  of  the  less  inflammable  variety,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  vapour  of  phosplionis  and  free  hydrogen  gas.    (H.  Rose.) 

The  non-spontaneoushj  inflammahh  gas  is  jjrodi/ccd — 1.  When  hypophosphorous  or 
phosphorous  acid  is  heated,  these  acids  being  then  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  -which  may  be  collected  over  water  : 
2H'P0'-    =    PH^  +  H'PO'. 

Hypophos- 
phorous acid.  ; 

=    Pff  +  3IPP0'. 

Phosphorous 
acid. 

According  to  Dumas  and  H.  Eose,  the  first  portions  of  gas  evolved  by  this  process  are 
pure,  but  the  later  portions  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrogen.  The 
phosphorous  acid  should  be  gently  heated  in  a  flask  of  hard  glass,  as  when  softer  glass 
is  vised,  a  phosphite  of  alkali-metal  is  frequently  formed,  w^hich  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat  and  yields  free  hydrogen.  The  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids, 
sometimes  called |j7ws|j/iai/c  «c/fZ,  wliicli  is  produced  when  phosphorus  is  left  to  oxidise 
slowly  in  moist  air,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  By  the  application  of  a  stronger 
heat,  hypophosphites,  as  well  as  hypophosphorus  itself,  yield  phosphoretted  hydrogen, 
but  the  gas  produced  from  the  salts  is  usually  spontaneously  inflammable  and  mixed 
with  free  hydrogen. —  2.  When  zinc  or  iron  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  phosphorous  acid, 
or  zinc  in  a  mixture  of  aqueous  phosphorous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  phos- 
phoric acid  is  deoxidised  by  potassium  or  sodium  (Wcihler).- — 3.  When  phosphorus  is 
looiled  with  hydrate  of  potassium  and  alcohol,  the  non-inflammable  gas  is  evolved,  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas  and  alcohol  vapour,  and  there  remains  hypophosphite  of  potassium 
and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate,  together  with  excess  of  potash  (H.  Rose). — 4.  When 
phosphide  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Dumas). — ■ 
5.  Phosphorus,  under  the  influence  of  light,  decomposes  water,  producing  phosphoric 
oxide  [?  red  phosphorus]  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  water. 

Spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  may  be  freed  from  the  com- 
pound PH^,  and  rendered  non-inflammable,  bypassing  it  through  a  freezing  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt ;  but  according  to  Graham,  the  addition  of  a  miuiite  quantity  of  nitric 
oxide  gas  will  confer  on  it  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  [?  by  oxidising 
a  small  quantity  of  it  to  PIP].  It  is  also  deprived  of  its  spontaneous  inflammability 
by  exposure  to  sunlight,  by  contact  with  charcoal  and  other  pulverulent  bodies,  and  by 
admixture  with  the  vapours  of  ethylic  chloride,  ethylic  oxide,  alcohol,  t\u-pentine,  &c. 

Properties.  Phosphoretted  liydi'ogen  is  a  colourless  gas  of  specific  gravity  1'214 
referred  to  air,  or  17 '26  referred  to  hj'di-ogen  (Dumas) ;  by  calculation  for  a  condensation 
31  3 

to  2  volumes  it  is   =  17.    It  is  liquefiable,  but  has  not  yet  been  solidified 

(p.  98).  It  smells  like  stinking  fish,  or  rather  the  fish  in  a  state  of  decomposition  have 
the  odour  of  the  gas,  since  they  evolve  it.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils.  Neither  the  gas  nor  its  solutions  have  any  action  upon 
blue  or  red  litmus  paper. 

Decompositions. — 1.  When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  the  gas,  two 
volumes  of  it  are  converted,  with  deposition  of  phosphorus,  into  three  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen.— 2.  Most  metals  heated  in  the  gas  combine  with  the  phosphorus,  and  liberate 
the  hydrogen. — 3.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
brilliant  flame  and  evolving  a  white  smoke  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  mixture  of  the  non- 
spontaneously  inflammable  gas  and  oxygen  standing  over  water  is  gradually  absorbed, 
with  production  of  phosphorous  acid.  The  mixtiu-e  of  the  two  gases,  though  changing 
very  gradually  at  ordinary  pressures,  undergoes,  when  suddenly  rarefied,  an  instan- 
taneous decomposition,  attended  with  violent  explosion. — 4.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen 
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quickly  reduces  many  oxidised  bodies,  cr/.  nitric  oxide,  nitric  acid,  sidpknrous  anhy- 
dride and  sidphnric  acid.  It  is  completely  absorbed  by  solutions  of  h>jpocMorox(s  acid. 
and  the  alkaline  hypoclilovites. — 5.  It  precipitates  the  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts 
those  of  lead,  very  slowly,  those  of  copper  more  quickly,  and  those  of  the  noble  metals 
most  quickly  of  all.  The  precipitates,  save  those  produced  "with  mercury-salts,  are 
black  or  dark-coloured.  They  consist  of  metallic  phospliide,  as  in  the  case  of  copper; 
of  mixed  phosphide  and  metallic  salt,  as  in  the  ease  of  mercury  ;  or  of  reduced  metal, 
as  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  often  used  for 
estimating  the  proportion  of  free  hydrogen  in  ordinary  pho.sphoretted  hydrogen,  by 
observing  the  quantity  of  gas  which  it  leaves  unalisorbed. 

6.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  ab.stracting  its 
hydrogen.  If  in  excess,  they  also  combine  with  its  phosphorus  to  form  the  respective 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  or  their  products  of  decomposition  with  water.  When 
bubbles  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  are  introduced  into  a  receiver  of  chlorine,  they  in- 
flame with  a  sharp  explosion,  producing  hydrochloric  acid  and  pentachloride  ot 
pliosphorus.  Many  metallic  chlorides  also,  when  gently  heated  in  phosjjhoretted 
hydrogen,  produce  hydrochloric  acid  gas—  the  volume  of  which  is  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  tlie  phosphoretted  hj'drogen — and  a  metallic  phosphide  ;  or  else  hydrochloric 
acid,  free  phosphorus  and  free  metal. — 6.  Sulphur  heated  in  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
f(.irms  sulphide  of  liydrogen  and  sulphide  of  phosphorus. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen,  though  devoid  of  any  alkaline  reaction,  is  in  otiier  respects 
closely  analogous  to  ammonia  ;  hence  it  is  called  phosph amine.  Thus  it  unites 
directly  with  hydrioclic  acid  to  form  the  liydriodate  of  phosphamine,  PH''.HI,  or 
iodide  of  phosphonium,  PH'I,  and  a  corresponding  compound  with  hydrobromic 
acid.  Moreover,  like  ammonia,  phosphamine  unites  with  the  perchlorides  of  many 
metals,  forming  white  saline  bodies  of  similar  constitution  to  the  ammonio-chlorides. 

Hydriodate  of  Phosphnmina  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two 
gases,  or  by  adding  a  little  water  to  equal  atomic  proportions  of  iodine,  ground  up  with 
pounded  glass,  and  phosphorus  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  Vapours  of  hydriodate  of 
phosphamine  mixed  with  liydriodic  acid  are  immediately  given  off,  the  former  condensing 
as  a  crystalline  deposit.  A  better  mode  of  preparation  is,  however,  that  given  Ijy 
Ilofmann,  which  consists  in  gently  heating  iodine  in  a  current  of  dry  phosphoretted 
hydi-ogen  gas : 

4PH^  +  I^    =    PI=  +  3H<PI. 

The  salt  crystallises  in  cubes,  which  fuse  when  moderately  heated,  and  out  of  access  of 
air,  may  be  sulilimed  without  change.  They  are  deliquescent  and  are  decomposed  by 
water  into  hydriodic  acid  and  phosplianiine. 

Hydrobromate  of  Phosphamine,  PH^.HBr  or  PH^Br,  is  also  olitained  by  direct  com- 
bination, or  it  may  be  prepared  by  introducing  bromide  of  silicon,  together  with  a  little 
water,  into  a  jar  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  (Serullas).  It  crystallises  in  cubes, 
sometimes  transparent,  sometimes  opaque ;  boils  at  about  30°.  Vapoiu'-density,  obs. 
=  1'906;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =3-98  ;  hence  this  compouud  affords  an  example  of  anomalous 
vapour-density,  probably  arising  from  disassociation  (i.  469  ;  ii.  816). 

Derivatives  of  Phosphamine. — The  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  like  those  of  ammonia, 
in  phosphamine,  may  be  replaced  by  metals  or  organic  radicles,  e.g.  triciepric  'phos- 
phide,  PCu' ;  tricuprous  phosphide,  PCu^  or  PCcu^ ;  triethylphosphinc,  P(C^H^)^.  The 
metallic  phosphamines  are  obtained  by  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  over 
the  heated  metals  or  their  oxides,  or  into  solutions  of  the  respective  salts,  or  by  treating 
the  metals  directly  with  phosphorus.    (See  Phosphides.) 

The  organic  derivatives  of  phosphamine  constitute  a  more  important  class  of  com- 
poimds,  exactly  analogous  to  the  tertiary  monamines  (i.  176).  Phosphorus-bases 
analogous  to  the  primary  and  secondary  monamines  have  not  j'et  been  oljtained.  The 
tertiary  phosphines  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  zinc-compounds  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  e.  g. : 

3CTPZn  -I-  PCF    =    3ZnCl  +  P(C-IP)\ 

Zinc-ethjl.  Triethyl- 

pliosi>hine. 

They  are  volatile  strongly  basic  compounds,  which  unite  readily  with  acids,  forming 
crystalline  salts,  analogous  to  those  of  triethylamine,  &c.  Triethylphosphinc  (like 
triethylamine)  unites  directly  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  forming  the  iodide  of  tetrcthylphos- 
phonium,  P(C-II'^)'I,  from  wliich,  by  the  action  of  moist  oxide  of  silver,  the  hydrate  of 
tetrethylphosphoniura,  P(C"lI'')'HO,  may  be  obtained.    (See  Phosphorus-bases.) 

Iiiquid  Pbosphide  of  Hydrogen.  This  compound,  which  communicates  sponta- 
nrons  inflaininabiHfy  to  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  was  discovered  by  Paul 
Tlienard  (Ann.  Cli.  Pliys.  [3|  xiv.  o),  and  regarded  by  him  as  PH^.  By  .some 
ch<.>mists,  liowever,  it  is  sujiposed  to  contain  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and  to 
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constitute  the  hydrogen  representative  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  namely,  H'PO. 
It  is  produced,  together  with  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas, 
by  the  action  of  water  on  phosphide  of  calcium  (i.  719) : 

5PCa''  +  5H^0    =    5Ca^0  +  SPH^  (P.  Thenard), 

and  may  be  separated  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  U-tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

Into  the  middle  tubulure  of  a  three-necked  Woulfe's  bottle,  holding  about  a  pint,  is 
inserted  a  glass  tube  12  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
bottom.  To  the  second  tubulure  is  adapted  a  tube  twice  bent  at  right  angles  ;  this 
tube  dips  into  water  and  serves  for  a  safety-tube.  Into  the  third  is  fitted  a  U-tube  of 
5- inch  diameter,  immersed  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  part 
which  projects  above  the  freezing  mixture  is  bent  at  a  not  very  acute  angle,  and  drawn 
out  at  two  points  not  far  from  each  other  and  near  the  end,  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation,  the  liquid  may  be  introduced  into  the  intermediate  part  of  the  tube,  and  the 
parts  which  have  been  drawn  out  closed  by  the  blowpipe.  The  apparatus  being  thus 
arranged,  the  bottle  is  three  parts  filled  with  water  and  placed  in  a  water-bath  heated 
to  between  60°  and  70°  ;  the  last-mentioned  tube  is  closed ;  and  a  few  drops  of  phos- 
phide of  calcium  are  thrown  through  the  middle  one  into  the  bottle.  The  gas  evolved 
takes  fire,  and  drives  out  the  air  through  the  safety-tube.  The  U-tube  is  now  to  be 
opened,  and  from  400  to  600  grains  of  phosphide  of  calcium  gradually  introduced  into 
the  bottle:  in  a  few  minutes,  oily  drops  of  liquid  are  seen  to  collect  in  the  part  of  the 
tube  nearest  to  the  bottle.  The  process  must  be  stopped  after  15  or  20  minutes, 
because  water  condenses  in  the  tube,  together  with  the  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  and 
often  stops  it.  The  tube  is  now  to  be  sealed  at  the  narrowed  neck  nearest  to  its 
extremity,  then  removed  from  the  bottle,  and  held  by  the  finger  (covered  with 
caoutchouc  to  save  the  operator  from  being  burnt)  in  such  a  position  that  any 
remaining  gas  may  escape  ;  it  is  then  warmed  by  the  hand  to  cause  the  portions  of 
liquid  which  have  been  separated  by  particles  of  ice  to  run  together,  and  again  placed 
in  the  freezing  mixture  to  solidify  the  water,  and  prevent  it  running  back.  This  being 
effected,  the  liquid  is  made  to  flow  towards  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  other 
neck  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  the  blow-pipe.  A  well-conducted  operation  yields  about 
30  grains  of  liquid. 

Liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  is  colourless  and  does  not  solidify  at  —20°  ;  at  30°  or 
40°,  it  appears  to  volatilise  and  to  be  decomposed  at  the  same  time  ;  refracts  light 
strongly.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  appear  to  dissolve 
it,  but  it  qiiickly  decomposes  in  the  solution.  It  burns  spontaneously  in  the  air,  with 
an  intensely  bright  white  flame,  and  produces  dense  white  fumes.  It  communicates 
spontaneous  inflammability  to  500  times  its  weight  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas. 
All  combustible  gases  are  rendered  spontaneously  inflammable  by  admixture  with  liquid 
phosphide  of  hydrogen. 

By  the  action  of  light  it  is  resolved  into  solid  and  gaseous  phosphide  of  hydrogen, 
6PH*  =  P^H  -I-  3PH'.  It  is  also  decomposed,  like  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  by  contact 
with  various  substances.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  may 
1)0  decomposed  by  a  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Solid  Pbospbide  of  Hydroiren.  P-H?— When  spontaneously  inflammable 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  sunshine,  a  solid  yellowish  compound  is  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  the  gas  at  the  same  time  losing  its  jjroperty  of  spon- 
taneous inflammability  (Leverrier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ix.  175).  The  same  solid  com- 
pound is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  treating  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  phosphide  of  calcium  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  liquid  phosphide  being  then  resolved  into  the  solid  and  gaseous  phosphides  (see 
above).  Hence  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  loses  its  spontaneous  inflammability  and  yields  a  deposit  of 
solid  phosphide. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  warm  potash, 
with  liberation  of  non-spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  It  takes 
fire  at  about  150°.    (P.  Thenard,  loc.  cit.) 

HTDROGEXr,  SEIiENXDB  OP.  H^Se.  Sclcnh/dric  or  Hydrosclcnic  acid. 
Sclenictted  Hydrogen. — A  gaseous  compound  analogous  to  sulphydric  acid,  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  on  selenide  of  potassium,  iron,  or 
other  metals.  It  is  colourless  and  inflammable,  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  long  be 
preserved  over  mercuiy.  It  has  a  most  oflTensive,  acrid  odour,  impairing  or  even  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  smell  for  several  hours,  and  producing  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Its 
aqueous  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  deposits  selenium.  It  has  a  hepatic 
taste,  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  gives  with  the  solutions  of  most  metals,  precipitates 
consisting  of  metallic  selenides,  those  of  manganese,  zinc,  and  cerium  being  flesh- 
coloured,  the  remainder  brown  or  black.  (Berzelius.) 
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HYDROGSN*,  STTX>PHXI>&S  Ol*.  Sulphur  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  propor- 
tions, forming;  the  protosulphide,  H-'S  ;  and  the  persulpliide,  probably  HS  or  H-S^. 

Protosulphide  of  Hydrogen.  H-'S.  Sii/phi/dric  acid.  Hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Hydrothionic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — This  compound  may  be  formed  in  small 
quantity  by  burning  sulphur-vapour  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  hydrogen  gas  in  sulplmr- 
vapour,  precisely  as  its  analogue,  water,  is  produced  under  similar  circumstances  from 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  gas  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  acid  — sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
for  instance — upon  a  metallic  sulphide,  usually  that  of  iron  or  antimony.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  acts  readily  upon  sulphide  of  iron,  producing,  even  in  the  cold,  a  rapid 
effervescence  of  sulpliydric  acid  : 

Fe-S  +  H-SO'  =  H-S  +  Fc'SO^. 
Inasmuch  as  sulphide  of  iron  is  an  artificial  product,  nearly  always  containing  an 
excess  of  metallic  iron  in  admixture,  the  sulphydric  acid  obtained  from  it  is  generally 
contaminated  with  free  hydrogen  ;  but  the  native  crystalline  trisulphide  of  antimony, 
being  a  normal  sulphide,  when  acted  upon  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  gas 
in  question  in  a  very  pure  state,  thus : 

SbnS^  +  6HC1    =    3H-S  +  2SbCP. 
The  sulphydric  acid  obtained  from  either  of  these  sources  may  be  passed  through  a 
small  qiuintity  of  water  to  wash  it,  and  over  chloride  of  calcium  to  render  it  dry.  It 
may  be  collected  in  the  gaseous  state  over  mercury,  or  absorbed  at  once  into  water,  in 
which  it  is  very  soluble. 

Sulphydric  acid,  more  frequently  sulphydrate  of  ammonia,  results  from  the  sponta- 
neous decomposition  of  sulphuretted  organic  compounds  ;  also  from  treating  non- 
sulphuretted  organic  compounds  with  sulphur.  Eeinseh  recommends  a  laboratory 
process  for  obtaining  pure  sulphydric  acid,  by  heating  in  a  glass  flask  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  suet. 

Sulphydric  acid  occurs  naturally,  and  is  not  unfrequently  evolved  from  fumarolesand 
volcanoes.  It  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  certain  mineral  waters  known  as  hepatic 
waters,  those  of  Harrogate,  for  instance.  It  is  also  produced  spontaneously  in  many 
waters  charged  with  organic  matter  and  sulphates,  usually  sulphate  of  calcium. 

Properties.— At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  sulphydric  acid  is  gaseous.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  the  liquid  state  by  generating  it  in  one  limb  of  a  sealed  tube,  from 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  iron  freed  from  metallic  iron,  and  condensing  it  in  the 
other  limb,  which  should  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  that  of  ice  and  salt  being 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  or  liquid  persulpliide  of  hydrogen  may  lie  gently  heated  in 
one  limb  of  a  bent  sealed  tube,  when  it  breaks  up  into  sulphur,  which  remains,  and 
sulphydric  acid,  which  may  be  condensed  in  the  other  limb  kejit  cool  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  powerful  refrigeration  resulting  from  the  evaporation  in  vacuo  of  a  mixture  of 
solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether,  it  may  lie  solidified-  Solid  sulphydric  acid,  or 
sulphur-ice,  is  a  white  transparent  mass  which  melts  at— 8.5'5°.  Liquid  sulphydric 
acid  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  thinness  or  mobility. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0-9  compared  with  that  of  water  as  1.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  is 
transparent  and  colourless.  Its  density  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  atmosplieric 
air,  being  1'1781  referred  to  air,  or  17  referred  to  hydrogen,  as  unity.  It  is  characterised 
by  an  offensive  odour  resembling  th.at  of  rotten  eggs,  the  smell  of  which  indeed  is  due 
to  the  evolution  of  this  gas,  or  of  its  compound  with  ammonia.  In  the  concentrated 
state  it  cannot  be  breathed  with  impunity,  and  even  when  much  diluted  it  frequently 
gives  rise  to  nausea  and  vertigo.  An  atmosphere  containing per  cent,  of  this  gas 
proves  fatal  to  the  lower  animals. 

Sulphydric  acid  is  readily  inflammable.  It  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  forming  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  frequently  deposits  free  sulphur  from  the  imperfect  access  of 
oxygen.  Most  metals  when  heated  in  the  gas  absorb  the  sulphur  and  leave  the  hydro- 
gen. Cadmiimi  or  tin  is  generally  iised  for  the  purpose :  Cd-'  +  II*S  =  Cd-S  +  H-. 
The  bulk  of  the  resulting  hydrogen  is  equal  to  that  of  the  original  sulphydric  acid  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  two  volumes  of  sulphydric  acid,  H-S,  when  acted  on  by  metal,  leave 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Sulphydric  acid  in  the  gaseous  st.ate,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  hrominr,  and  iodine,  with  liberation  of  sulphur  and  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  respectively.  In  a  similar 
manner  it  is  decomposed,  with  liberation  of  sulphur,  by  nearly  all  o.ridisinff  agents ; 
and  even  sulphurous  acid,  which  usually  acts  as  a  deoxygenant  by  absorbing  oxygen, 
acts  in  this  case  as  an  oxygenant  by  affording  oxygen  : 

2H^S  +  S02  =  2W0  +  S\ 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  peculiar  sulphur-acid,  the  pentathionic,  is  formed  in  addi- 
tion, thus : 

oH'S  +  5S0^  =  iWO  +  IPS-'O"  +  S\ 
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A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphydric  acid  contains  about  three  times  its  Tolumt; 
of  the  gas.  It  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  gas.  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air,  its  hydrogen 
being  oxidised  into  water  and  its  sulphur  set  free.  Sulphydric  acid  when  burnt  yields 
sulphurous  acid,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  moist  sulphydric  acid,  mixed  with  air  or 
oxygen,  and  exposed  to  a  moderately  warm  temperature,  from  40°  to  90°,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphydric  acid,  like  water,  is  capable  of  giving  up  the  half  or  the  whole  of  its  hy- 
drogen in  exchange  for  a  metal,  the  resulting  compound  being  a  sulphydrate  or  a  sul- 
phide, according  as  1  or  2  at.  H  are  thus  replaced ;  c.  g.  sulphydrate  of  barium,  BaHS  ; 
sidphide  of  barium,  Ba-S.  It  is  only  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline-earth-metals  that 
ajjpear  to  be  capable  of  forming  definite  sulphydrates,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallisable.  The  heavy  metals  form  insoluble  sulpliides,  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  single  or  a  multiple  molecule  of  sulphydric  acid,  just  as  the  correspond- 
ing oxides  are  derived  from  a  single  or  multiple  molecule  of  water:  e.  g.  sulphide  of 
silver,  Ag^S ;  mercuric  sulphide,  Hg'^S  or  Hhg"S ;  trisulphide  of  antimony,  Sb^S'',  &c. 
(See  Sulphides  and  Sulphydrates.) 

The  sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  precijsitated  from  solution  of  metallic  salts  by 
sulphydric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  or  sulphydrate : 

Cu'SO*    +        H^S         =  H«SO'       +  Cu\S. 

2SbCP    +        SH'^S         =  6HC1        +  Sb-S^ 

Fe^SO*    +    NHIH.S        =       NH*.H.SO*    +  Fe=S. 

Some  metals  are  precipitated  in  this  manner  from  their  acidified  solutions  by  sulphydric 
acid  gas  or  its  aqueous  solution  ;  others  only  from  neutral  or  nearly  neutral  solutions,  by 
an  alkaline  sulphide  or  sulphydrate,  in  some  cases  as  sulphides  (nickel,  cobalt,  manga- 
nese, zinc,  uranium),  in  others  as  hydi-ates  (chromium,  and  the  metals  of  the  earths 
proper) ;  and  and  lastly,  there  are  some  metals,  namely  those  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths,  which  are  not  precipitated  either  by  sulphydric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sidphycb-ate. 
On  these  reactions  is  founded  a  division  of  the  metals  into  groups,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  mode  of  separating  them  usually  adopted  in  analysis.  (See  Analysis,  Inoe- 
GANIC,  i.  217.) 

Svdphydric  acid  is  recognised  by  the  black  discoloration  it  produces  on  paper 
moistened  with  solutions  of  lead  or  bismuth,  and  by  the  black  tarnish  it  gives  to  silver- 
foil. 

Persulphide  of  Hydrogen.  H'S-?— This  compound  seems  to  be  the  sulphur- 
representative  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  properties.  It 
is  made  bj'  gradually  adding  tlae  solution  of  a  persulphide  of  alkaline  earth-  or  alkali- 
metal  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  bullc  of  water: 

Ca'S^  +  2HC1    =    2CaCl  +  H^S^  +  S'. 

The  persulphide  of  hydrogen  is  formed  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  and  separates  as 
a  yellowish  oily  fluid,  heavier  than  water.  It  has  the  property  of  dissohdng  sulphur 
to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  which  circumstance  its  composition  has  not  l3een 
satisfactorily  established.  Persidphide  of  hydrogen  has  a  peculiar,  sulphurous,  disagree- 
able odour.  It  produces  superficial  white  eschars  on  tlie  skin  and  mouth.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  forming  a  solution  wliich  soon  decomposes  and 
deposits  crystals  of  sulphur.  It  is  readily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
It  is  possessed  of  bleaching  properties  analogous  to  those  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Persulphide  of  hydrogen  is  a  very  unstable  substance,  and,  especially  at  increased 
temperatures,  imdergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  into  sulphydric  acid  and  sulphur. 
By  effecting  this  decomposition  in  a  sealed  tube,  liquid  sulphydric  acid  may  be  obtained 
(p.  203).  The  stability  of  the  persulphide  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  moderately 
strong  acids.  Alkalis,  on  the  other  hand,  promote  its  decomposition.  Hence  if,  in  its 
Ijreparation,  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  alkaline  persulphide,  instead  of  tlie 
persulphide  to  the  acid,  no  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  but  only  sulphydric  acid  and  sul- 
phur will  be  obtained.  Under  the  influence  of  catalytic  agents,  such  as  finely-divided 
platinum,  gold,  iridium,  and  charcoal,  which  effect  the  similar  decomposition  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  into  oxygen  and  water,  persulphide  of  hydrogen  undergoes  an  instantaneous 
decomposition  into  sulphur  and  sulphydric  acid.  It  reduces  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold,  the  last  two  with  great  violence,  and  frequently  even 
with  ignition.    {Odling's  Manual  of  Chemistry.) 

HYDROGEN',  TEXiIiVRIDE  OP.  H^Te.  Tellurhydric  or  Hydrotelluric  acid. 
Tellurettcd  hydrogen. — This  compound  is  evolved  as  a  gas,  when  certain  metallic  tellu- 
rides,  the  telluride  of  zinc  being  generally  used,  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

ZirTe  +  2HC1    =    ffTe  +  2ZnCl. 
It  closely  resembles  its  analogues,  sulphydric  and  selenhydric  acids,  smells  very  much 
like  the  former,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  in 
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water,  forming  a  colourless  liquid  which  deposits  tellurium  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  precipitates  most  metals  from  their  solutions  in  the  form  of  tellurides  {q.  v.) 

KYDROHAXiXTE.  A  native  hydrated  chloride  of  sodium,  NaC1.2ffO.  (Dana, 
ii.  506.) 

HYXtROKISrONE.  See  Hydeoqxiinone. 
HYSROIiEIC  ACID.    See  Oleic  acid. 

HYSHOXilTE.    Syn.  witli  Gmelinite  (ii.  924). 

HYDROIVTilG-TJESITE.  Hydratnl  carbonate  of  magnesium.,  4Mg*0.3CO-.4lPO 
=  3(Mg-COMPO),2MglIO  or  3(Mg-H-CO').2MgHO.— It  occurs  native  in  small 
monoclinic  crystals,  usually  acicular  or  Lladed  and  tufted,  also  araorplious  or  as  a  chalky 
crust.  Specitic  gravity  =  2' 145.  Hardness  of  crystals  =  3'0.  Lustre  vitreous  to 
silky  or  sub-pearly ;  also  earthy.  Colour  and  streak  white.  It  is  found  in  serpentine 
at  Hi'ubschitz  in  Moravia  ;  near  Ivumi  in  Negroponte  ;  at  Hobokcn,  New  Jersey,  and 
other  localities  in  North  America  (Dana,  ii.  457).  A  specimen  from  Texas,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  analysed  by  Smith  and  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  207),  gave 
36-00  per  cent.  CO-,  43-96  Mg^O,  19-68  water,  and  0-36  silica.  Artificially  prepared 
hydrocarbonate  of  magnesium  has  sometimes  the  same  composition. 

HYDROMAGNOCilXiCXTE.    Syn.  with  Hydrodolomitb. 

HYDROIVZARGARXC  and  KYDROMARG-ARITXC  ACIDS.  Acids  of 
doubtful  constitution,  which  Fremy  obtained  by  treating  ulive-oil  witli  strong  sulphuric 
acid.    (See  MARriARic  acid  and  Palmitic  acid.) 

IIYX>ROMEI.XiONE.    See  Mellone. 

HYOROnZETZSR  (CSwp,  water;  /xerpov,  measure).  Gravimeter,  Pesc-liquciir  ;  on 
the  Continent,  most  commonly  called  the  Areo/netcr  [dpaihs,  rare,  subtle).  An  instru- 
ment which,  on  being  placed  in  a  liquid,  shows  its  specific  gi-avity,  either  by  direct 
inspection,  or  by  simple  adjustment  and  calculation. 

Its  action  depends  on  the  simple  principle  of  h3-drostatics,  that  a  floating  body  must 
displace  its  own  weight  of  liquid.  The  truth  of  this  principle  is  seen  if  we  consider 
that  any  part  of  a  mass  of  liquid  at  rest  must  be  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  liquid,  and  will  certainly  continue  to  be  supported,  so  long  as  it  has  the 
same  weight  and  volume  :  hence  it  may  be  conceived  to  become  solid  without  altering 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Now  weight  is  mere  downward  pressure,  and  the  solid 
immersed  in  a  liquid  need  not  weigh  so  muci;  as  an  equal  volume  of  liquid,  providecl 
that  the  difFerenee  is  exactly  made  up  by  downward  pressure,  or  weight  communicated 
from  another  part  of  the  solid,  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Thus,  in  Jig.  557,  suppose  the  solid  AB  to  have  the  same  weight  as  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  part  AC.  When  placed  in  water,  the  solid  will  sink 
up  to  the  point  C :  for  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water,  which 
\isually  supports  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  AC,  will  then  be  exactly 
sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  solid  AB.  If  we  now  place  AB 
in  a  liquid  of  less  specific  gravity,  the  weight  of  AB  will  be  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  volume  ACoftheliquid,  and  equal,  fur  instance, 
to  the  weight  of  the  volume  ACj.  Then  by  similar  reasoning,  AB 
will  sink  into  this  lighter  liquid  up  to  the  point  Cj.  Again,  if  AB 
sink  in  a  third  liquid  only  up  to  the  point  Co,  it  is  obvious  as  before, 
that  the  volume  of  liquid  AC^  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  solid  AB. 

Now  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are,  by  definition,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  bodies,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  volumes  of  equal  weights.  In 
other  words,  the  specific  gravity  is  less,  as  it  requires  a  larger  volume 
to  make  a  given  weight.  Now  the  volumes  AC,  ACj,  AC.,,  of  the 
respective  licpiids  are  all  of  one  weight,  that  of  the  solid  AB  :  hence 
the  specific  gravities  have  the  inverse  proportion  of  AC.  ACj,  AC„, 
or  if  we  assume  the  first  (water)  to  have  the  specific  gravity  1-00,  the 

specific  gravities  of  the  others  are  xt^-i  -itft- 
'■  ACi  ACj 

The  hydrometers  commonly  used  do  not  differ  from  the  solid  body 
AB  above  described,  except  that  the  part  which  meets  and  cuts  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  usually  of  very  narrow  section,  in  order  tliat 
slight  differences  in  the  density  of  the  liquid  may  cause  the  hydro- 
meter to  rise  or  sink  through  a  considerable  space.  The  form  of  those 
parts  of  the  hydrometer  below  the  liquid  has  no  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  result, 
but  for  convenience  the  lower  parts  are  usually  much  expanded,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  proportionally  shorter.  Several  differfut  forms  of  the  hydrometer  are  shown  in 
fiffs.  558,559,560.  The  hydrometer  in  fg.ooS  would  indicate  specific  gravities  differing 
through  a  considerable  range,  but  without  much  accuracy.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  tube 
TB,  which  holds  the  liquid  under  examination.    That  in  Jig.  559,  on  the  contrary,  has 
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a  very  slender  stem  (SM),  and  would  indicate  with  great  accuracy  any  specific  gravities 
within  a  certain  narrow  range.  Hydrometers  are  usually  made  of  light  glass  tubes 
and  bulbs  blown  in  a  single  piece.  The  chief  part  of  the  weight  is  given  by  small  shots 
or  mercury,  carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  instrument  shall  sink  to  a  convenient 
depth  in  the  required  liquids,  and  then  sealed  up  in  a  small  bulb  at  the  lowermost 
extremity.  In  other  eases,  the  hydrometer  is  made  of  thin  gilt  brass  or  silver,  as  in 
fig.  560,  but  the  weight  is  stiU  placed  below,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  float 
upright  and  stiifiy. 

Fig.  558.       Fig.  559.    Fig.  560.  Fig.  561. 


Graduation. — We  have  yet  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  graduation  on  the  stem 
of  any  hydrometer  which  is  to  give  by  in- 
spection the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  floats.  Eeverting  to  fig.  657, 
let  the  distance  AC  to  which  the  hydro- 
meter sinks  be  successively  w^,  x^,  x.^,  Sec. 
when  AB  stands  in  liquids  of  the  densities 
Po.  Pi.  P2. 

Then  ^  =  ^,  &c.    Of  these 

'''o      Pi    -"^o      P2  . 
quantities  let     be  the  density  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  62°  F.,  which  we 
assume  as  I'OO ;  call   the  corresponding 
length   x„,  the   unit  of  length.  Then 

X,  =  — ,  x„  =  — ,  &c.,  and  x,—x«  =  • 

Pi  P2  .  Pi  P2 

Thus  we  see  that  equal  differences  of  spe- 
cific gravity  are  indicated,  not  by  any  equal 
inten-als  on  the  scale,  but  by  the  differences 
of  the  reciprocals  of  those  specific  gravities, 
or  by  quantities  proportional  to  them.  The 
scale  which  must  then  be  employed  is  to  be 
obtained  by  calculation,  and  its  character  is  shown  with  some  accuracy  in  the  divided 
line  AB  fig.  661. 

Until  recently,  indeed,  it  was  customary  to  graduate  the  stem  of  every  hydrometer 
into  some  series  of  equal  divisions  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  the  indications  were  either 
used  conventionally,  without  reference  to  specific  gravity  at  all,  or  the  corresponding 
specific  gravity  was  ascertained  by  calculation  or  reference  to  a  table.  It  is  obviously 
desirable,  however,  to  adopt  the  true  scale  of  specific  gravities,  since  this  can  always  be 
constructed  with  facility  and  sufficient  accuracy. 

A  mode  of  graduating  hydrometers  with  accuracy,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Aekland,  is 
described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  (p.  25).  It  consists 
of  the  following  processes : 
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1.  Ascertaining  the  exact  position  of  three  or  more  points  of  the  scale,  according  as 
the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  is  more  or  less  truly  cylindrical. 

2.  Dividing  with  great  accuracy  a  scale  on  boxwood,  to  show  the  specific  grainties 
required  to  be  indicated  by  the  hydrometer. 

3.  Making  a  reduced  copy  of  the  boxwood  scale,  so  as  to  form  a  scale,  the  points  of 
which  shall  correspond  with  the  ascertained  points  on  the  hydrometer-tube.  The 
scale  so  formed  on  paper  is  ready  to  be  engraved  on  the  hydrometer. 

For  example,  suppose  it  be  required  for  a  hydrometer  to  show  specific  gravities  from 
1-00  to  0700.  A  bulb  is  chosen  with  a  stem  as  uniform  as  possible^,  and  three  points — 
for  instance,  -700,  -850,  and  l-()00 — are  ascertained  as  follows  :  Load  the  hydrometer  till 
it  sinks  in  distilled  water  of  the  temperature  62°  to  some  marked  point  convenient  for 
the  degree  I'OO  ;  let  the  weight  of  the  instrument  then  be  a:    To  ascertain  the  point 

100  X  X 

of  the  degree  -SS,  alter  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  until  it  is  - — — — ,  and  placing 

,     ,        ■    ■         ,      ,         .         -r      ,      ,        ,         •  ,         I'OO  X  X 
it  in  water,  mark  where  it  is  cut  by  the  siiriace.    Lastly,  alter  the  weight  to  — ^ — , 

and  mark  the  point  as  before,  which  will  correspond  with  the  specific  gravity  '700.  The 
original  weight  .v  of  the  hydrometer  may  then  be  restored  and  the  tube  sealed.  This 
method,  requiring  the  use  of  no  liquid  but  water,  is  very  convenient,  and  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Ackland  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  Aberdeen. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Ackland's  processes  are  performed  by  calculating  the  reciprocals 
of  tlie  specific  gravities  required,  forming  them  into  a  scale,  and  then  reducing  this 
scale  and  transferring  it  to  the  glass  tube  by  a  dividing  engine  of  peculiar  and  ingenious 
construction. 

We  have  formed  the  following  table  of  the  reciprocals,  and  their  differences.  Inter- 
mediate degrees  can  easily  be  interpolated  when  necessary. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Reciprocal. 

2-00 

•500 

1-95 

■513 

1-90 

•526 

1-85 

•541 

1-80 

•556 

l-7o 

•571 

1-70 

•588 

1-6.5 

•606 

1-60 

•625 

1-55 

•645 

1-50 

•667 

1-45 

•690 

1-40 

•714 

1-35 

■741 

1-30 

•769 

Difference  of 
Reciprocals. 


•013 

•013 
■015 
•015 
•015 
■017 
■018 
■019 
•020 
•022 
■023 
■024 
•027 
•028 
•031 


Specific 
gravity. 

Reciprocal. 

125 

•800 

1^20 

•833 

M5 

•870 

MO 

•909 

1^05 

•952 

1^00 

1-000 

■95 

1  053 

•90 

1-111 

■85 

1-176 

•80 

1-250 

■75 

1-333 

■70 

1-429 

■05 

1-538 

■00 

1-667 

■55 

1-818 

•60 

2-000 

Difference  of 
Reciprocals. 


-033 
•037 
•039 
•043 
•048 
•053 
•058 
•065 
•074 
•083 
•096 
■109 
•129 
•151 
■182 


We  shall  now  describe  a  graphical  method  which  tlie  chemist  can  easily  use  as  a 
substitute  for  Mr.  Ackland's  dividing  engine,  so  as  to  graduate  his  own  hydrometers 
with  accuracy.  Draw  a  line  AB  (///.  561)  on  a  sheet  of  good  paper,  and  lay  off  upon  it, 
with  exactness,  as  many  of  the  reciprocal  numbers  or  differences,  given  in  the  table,  as 
are  likely  to  be  required  within  the  range  of  the  hydrometers  to  be  graduated :  this 
may  easily  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  decimal  or  diagonal  scale  and  a  pair  of  compasses. 
The  absolute  size  of  this  scale  is  of  no  importance,  except  that  the  larger  it  is  the  more 
accurate  will  the  result  probably  be. 

Now  suppose  the  pointjs  on  a  hydrometer  have  been  determined  for  the  specific 
gravities  -joo,  VOO  and  L30.  Draw  a  line  exactly  parallel  to  AB,  and  measure  off 
distances  PQ,  QR,  equal  to  the  absolute  distances  of  the  points  on  the  hydrometric  stem, 
placing  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the  specific  gravities  '700,  1  'OO, 
1^30,  on  the  scale  AB.  Draw  lines  through  P  and  the  degree  •70,  and  through  Q,  and 
the  degree  l^OO.  If  these  lines  never  meet,  the  scale  on  PQ  will  be  identical  with  that 
on  AB.  But  suppose  they  meet  in  S  :  draw  lines  through  S  and  the  several  degrees 
on  AB  between  ^70  and  LOO.  Then  the  intersections  of  these  lines  and  PQ  give  the 
required  points  for  the  scale  PQ.  Next  draw  a  line  through  R  and  the  degree  L3.  If 
this  also  pass  through  the  point  S  it  wiU  indicate  that  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  is 
perfectly  uniform.  But  wliereverS',  the  point  of  intersection  of  Q— 1^00  and  R— 130 
may  be,  draw  lines  from  S',  through  the  degrees  of  AB,  giving  by  their  intersection 
■with  QR  the  required  points  of  graduation. 

If  necessary,  other  points  besides  P,  Q,  R,  might,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  be 
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determined  on  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer,  and  the  graduation  could  still  be  performed, 
with  but  little  extra  trouble,  from  many  successive  points  of  intersection. 

The  hydrometer  scale,  when  once  obtained  on  paper,  can  be  transferred  to  the  glass 
stem  of  the  instrument  by  the  usual  process  of  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  The 
glass  must  be  covered  with  bees'-wax,  and  firmly  fixed,  at  a  proper  distance,  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  divided  scale,  the  degrees  of  which  may  then  be  easily  and 
accurately  transferred  by  a  beam-compass.  For  fuller  directions  on  the  method  of 
graduating  glass  tubes,  the  reader  must  consult  Bunsen's  Gasometry  (p.  25),  also  the 
article  Analysis  of  Gases  in  this  Dictionary  (i.  269).  Were  it  desired  often  to 
graduate  hydrometers,  it  would  be  best  to  engrave  the  scale  AB  {fig.  561)  upon  a 
glass  plate,  together  with  converging  lines  drawn  tlirough  the  degrees,  and  then  to  use 
it  as  Bunsen  describes. 

The  smaller  intervals  of  a  hydrometer  scale  may  always  be  subdivided  into  equal 
parts  by  estimation,  or  otherwise,  without  appreciable  eiTor. 

The  delicacy  of  the  hycb'ometer  may  always  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent  by 
lessening  the  diameter  of  the  stem  ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  it  becomes  more  limited 
iu  range,  and  troublesome  to  use.  The  adliesion  of  air-bubbles  is  a  great  source  of 
discrepancy,  especially  in  the  metal  instruments,  and  for  this  reason  all  hydrometers 
should  be  made  with  as  smooth  and  small  a  surface  as  possible. 

Again,  the  attraction  of  the  glass  or  metal  stem  for  the  water  causes  the  surface  of 
water  to  rise  up  against  the  stem  in  a  parabolic  curve.  This  phenomenon  alone,  by 
preventing  us  from  getting  an  exact  reading,  is  almost  enough  to  condemn  the  hydro- 
meter as  a  standard  instrument  of  measurement.  Fortunately  the  hydrostatic  balance 
and  the  specific  gravity  bottle  are  means  of  determining  specific  gravities  with 
unlimited  accuracy  and  considerable  ease.  The  hydrometer  takes  a  subordinate  rank, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  in  approximately  determining  the  strength  of  solutions  or 
mixtures  of  liquids.  It  often  effects  a  wonderful  saving  of  time  or  trouble,  and  any 
person  frequently  occupied  with  liquids  of  a  variable  strength  or  composition  should 
have  hydrometers  suitably  constructed  in  range  and  delicacy  for  testing  them.  To 
treat  the  instrument  as  suitable  for  exact  scientific  measurement,  and  to  investigate  and 
determine  corrections  for  ever}'  little  error  which  might  arise,  would  be  a  mistake. 
We  accordingly  proceed  to  describe  various  well-known  forms  of  the  hydrometer,  which 
are  extensively  used  for  practical  purposes. 

Sykes'  Hydrometer  is  of  importance  because,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (68  Geo.  III. 
c.  28  ;  see  also  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  52  §  123)  it  is  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  ex- 
cise revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  levied  upon  spirituous  liquors, 
of  which  of  course  the  strength  must  be  determined.  It  is  made  of 
brass  {fig.  562)  with  a  spherical  bulb  A,  H  inch  in  diameter,  a  weight 
(B)  to  sink  it  and  maintain  it  upright  in  tlie  liquor,  and  a  flat  uni- 
form stem  C,  3^-  inches  long,  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided  into  two  parts.  A  series  of  nine  weights  of  the  form  D 
accompany  the  instrument,  having  the  proportions  10,  20,  30,  .  .  . 
90.  These  weights  are  placed  in  succession  at  E,  until  the  instru- 
ment is  found  to  sink  in  the  liquor  up  to  some  point  of  the  divided 
scale.  The  numerical  reading  of  the  scale  at  the  point  where  it  is 
cut  by  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  added  to  the  number  on  the  weight 
employed,  gives  the  required  result.  But  the  temperature  of  the 
liquor  must  also  be  observed,  and  the  proportion  of  spii'it  it  contains 
ascertained  by  a  table  in  wliieh  the  variables  are  the  degrees  of  the 
hydrometer  and  thermometer. 

The  supernumerary  weight  F  may  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  and  then  causes  the  hydrometer,  loaded  with  the  circular 
weight  60,  to  sink  to  the  same  point  in  pure  water  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  sink  in  proof  spirits.  Concerning  the  determination  of 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  mixture  with  water,  see 
Alcoholometey  (i.  81). 

Jones'  Hydrometer  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  Sykes.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  three  detached  weights,  so  that,  according  as  these  are 
used  or  not,  the  hydrometer  may  have  four  different  degrees  of  weight. 
Corresponding  to  these  are  four  separate  scales  on  the  sides  of  the 
stem,  which  is  made  square  for  the  purpose.  A  thermometer,  also  with  four  different 
scales,  is  included  in  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  and  the  whole  is  so  contrived 
tliat  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  100  under  or  oxev proof  m&y  be  read  off. 

The  following  formulae  apply  to  any  hydrometer,  as  for  instance  Sykes'  or  Jones',  in 
which  weights  are  added  below  the  liquid. 
Let  w  =  weight  of  hydrometer. 

V  —  volume  of  hydrometer  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
tn  =  area  of  section  of  stem  (supposed  uniform). 


Fig.  662. 
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In  liquid  A  let  the  hydrometer  loaded  with  the  weight      sink  to  the  degree 
(measured  in  inches  from  the  bottom  of  scale),  and  in  liquid  B,  when  loaded  with  Wj. 
let  it  sink  to  x,,.    Also  let      =  volume  of  weight  tVj^. 

i'2  =  „  «'2- 

Then  the  volume  of  A  displaced  is  F  4-  Vi  +  a\.m. 

„  B  ,,        F  +  f  2  +  a-2.;«. 

The  weight  of  the  volume  of  A  displaced  is  W  +  v)-^. 

B  „        W  +  w„. 

,r„.m)  '  are  the  volumes  of  equal 


Fig.  563. 


Then  {V  +  v-^  +  a-^.w)  and  {V  + 
weights  of  A  and  B.    And  we  have 

specific  gravity  of  A  {V  +  +  x„.ni){W+  v\) 
specific  gravity  of  B  {V  +  +  a-^.m){W  +  Wg)' 
Hydrometers  could  easily  be  constructed  in  which  weights  might  be 
added  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  lower 
jiarts  of  the  instrument  should  not  be  altered.  The  above  formula  would 
tlien  apply,  after  omission  of  and  v,^.  A  hydrometer  of  this  kind, 
giving  any  spieeific  gravity  from  '6  to  2'0,  was  shown  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  18.51.    (Jury  Eeports,  p.  296.) 

Baum^'s  Hi/dronuia-  is  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  originally  described  by  Baimie  in  his  E/emots  de  Pfiarmaae,  -p.  466. 
Separate  instruments  are  usually  constructed  for  liquids  heavier  and 
li;;liter  than  water,  although  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  necessary. 
For  liquids  heavier  than  water,  the  graduation  is  as  on  the  riglit- 
hand  side  of  /(/.  563,  and  is  determined  by  marking  as  0  the  point 
to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  pure  water,  and  as  16  the  point  to 
which  it  sinks  in  a  solution  of  15  pts.  by  weight  of  salt  in  85  pts.  of 
water.  The  interval  is  divided  into  16  equal  parts,  and  a  scale  of 
similar  equal  parts  is  extended  as  far  as  desirable. 

For  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  graduation  is  as  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  Jiff.  563.  The  degree  10  is  now  determined  by  pure  water,  while 
the  degree  0  is  the  point  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  a  solution 
of  10  pts.  of  salt  in  90  j^ts.  of  water.  The  interval  is  di\ided  into 
10  equal  parts,  and  the  scale  is  extended  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  degrees  of  Baume's  hydrometers  being  entirely  arbitrary,  the 
following  tables  must  be  used  to  ascertain  from  their  indications  the  specific  gravities 
of  liqiiids  with  respect  to  water  as  the  standard  : 

Comparison  of  the  Degrees  o/Baume's  Ily  drometcr  nnththe  rial  Specific  Gravities 
of  liquids  heavier  than  water. 


Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

0 

1-000 

20 

1-152 

39 

1-345 

58 

1-617 

1 

l-(»07 

21 

1-160 

40 

1-357 

59 

1-634 

2 

1-013 

22 

1-169 

41 

1-369 

60 

1-652 

3 

1-020 

23 

1-178 

42 

1-382 

61 

1-670 

4 

1-027 

24 

1-188 

43 

1-395 

62 

1-689 

5 

1-034 

25 

1-197 

44 

1-407 

63 

1-708 

6 

1-041 

26 

1-206 

46 

1-421 

64 

1-727 

7 

1-048 

27 

1-216 

46 

1-434 

65 

1-747 

8 

1-066 

28 

1-226 

47 

1-448 

66 

1-767 

9 

1-063 

29 

1-236 

48 

1-462 

67 

1-788 

10 

1-070 

30 

1-246 

49 

1-476 

68 

1-809 

11 

1-078 

31 

1-266 

60 

1-490 

69 

1-831 

12 

1-086 

32 

1-267 

51 

1-505 

70 

1-854 

13 

1-094 

33 

1-277 

62 

1-520 

71 

1-877 

14 

1-101 

34 

1-288 

53 

1-536 

72 

1-900 

15 

1-109 

35 

1-299 

54 

1-651 

73 

1-924 

16 

1-118 

36 

1-310 

55 

1-567 

74 

1-949 

17 

1126 

37 

1-322 

56 

1-583 

75 

1-974 

18 

1-134 

38 

1-333 

57 

1-600 

76 

2-000 

19 

1-143 
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Baume's  Hydrometer  for  liquids  lighter  than  water. 


Specific 
gravity. 

I  Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

10 

1-000 

23 

•918 

36 

•849 

49 

•789 

11 

0-993 

24 

•913 

37 

•844 

50 

•785 

12 

•986 

25 

■907 

38 

•839 

61 

•781 

13 

•980 

26 

•901 

39 

•834 

52 

•777 

14 

•973 

27 

■896 

40 

•830 

53 

•773 

15 

•967 

28 

•890 

41 

■825 

54 

•768 

16 

■960 

29 

•885 

42 

■820 

56 

•764 

17 

•954 

30 

•880 

43 

■816 

56 

•760 

18 

•948 

31 

■874 

44 

■811 

57 

•757 

19 

•942 

32 

•869 

45 

•807 

58 

•753 

20 

•936 

33 

•864 

46 

•802 

69 

■749 

21 

•930 

34 

•869 

47 

•798 

60 

■745 

22 

•924 

35 

•854 

48 

•794 

Cartier's  Hydrometer  is  sometimes  used  on  the  Continent.  The  degree  of  its  scale 
22  coincides  with  the  degree  22  of  Baume,  but  above  and  below  this  point,  the  degrees  of 
Baume  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  15.  This  hydrometer  is  only  constructed 
for  hquids  lighter  than  water,  and  any  who  may  require  it  can  easily  reduce  its  readings 
to  those  of  Baume,  and  make  use  of  the  table  already  given  for  Baume's  hydrometer. 

Beck's  Hydrometer  has  a  scale  of  which  0  cori-esponds  to  the  specific  gravity  l^OO, 
and  30  to  that  of  -850,  and  the  scale  is  extended  in  equal  parts  above  or  below  0,  as 
far  as  desirable.    The  following  tables  are  necessary ; 


Table  for  converting  degrees  o/  Beck's  Hydrometer  into  real  Specific  Gravities. 


Specific  gravity. 

Specific  gravity. 

Specific  gravity. 

to 

Greater 

Less  than 

ti) 

Greater 

Less  than 

Greater 

Less  than 

q 

tlian  1-000. 

1-000. 

0 

tlian  rOOO. 

fOOO. 

O 

than  1  •000. 

1-000. 

1 

i^ooe 

■994 

25 

1^172 

■872 

48 

1^393 

•780 

2 

V012 

■988 

26 

M81 

•867 

49 

r405 

•776 

3 

1-018 

■983 

27 

1-189 

•863 

50 

1^417 

•773 

4 

1^024 

•977 

28 

1-197 

•859 

51 

1^429 

•769 

5 

1-030 

■971 

29 

1-206 

•854 

52 

1^441 

•766 

6 

1-037 

■966 

30 

1-214 

•850 

53 

1^453 

•762 

7 

1-043 

•960 

31 

1-223 

•846 

54 

1^466 

•759 

8 

1-049 

•955 

32 

1-232 

•842 

65 

1^478 

•766 

9 

1-056 

•950 

33 

1-241 

•837 

66 

1^491 

•762 

10 

1^063 

•944 

34 

1^250 

•833 

57 

r504 

•749 

11 

1-069 

■939 

35 

1259 

•829 

68 

1^518 

•746 

12 

1-076 

■934 

36 

1^268 

•825 

59 

1-632 

•742 

13 

1-083 

■929 

37 

1^278 

•821 

60 

1-546 

•739 

14 

1-090 

■924 

38 

r288 

•817 

61 

1-560 

■736 

15 

1-097 

■919 

39 

r298 

•813 

62 

1-574 

•733 

16 

1^104 

■914 

40 

1^308 

•810 

63 

1-589 

•730 

17 

1^111 

■909 

41 

1^318 

•806 

64 

1-604 

•727 

18 

1^118 

•904 

42 

1^328 

•802 

65 

1-619 

•723 

19 

1-126 

•899 

43 

1^339 

•798 

66 

1-635 

•720 

20 

1-133 

•896 

44 

1^349 

•794 

67 

1-651 

•717 

21 

M41 

•890 

45 

1^360 

•791 

68 

1-667 

•714 

22 

1^149 

•885 

46 

1^371 

•787 

69 

1-683 

•711 

23 

1^157 

•881 

47 

1^382 

•783 

70 

1-700 

•708 

24 

1164 

•876 

Tw  add  ell's  Hydrometer  is  often  used  in  England  for  testing  liquids  denser  than 
water.  It  is  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reading,  or  number  of  degrees, 
multiplied  by  5  and  added  to  1000,  gives  the  specific  gravity  with  reference  to  water 
as  1000.  Thus, 

10°  Twaddell  indicates  the  specific  gravity  1050  or  1^050, 
90°  „  „  1450  or  VioO. 

(E.  Dingier,  Polytreh.  Jour.  Ixii.  329.) 
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Deparcieux's  Hydrometer  is  an  instrument  with  a  large  bulb  and  very  narrow  stem, 
used  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  water  from  various  springs  or  other 
sources.    (Prony's  Arehitecturc  Hydraidique,  tom.  i.  §  614-627.) 

The  Marine  Hydrometer  is  adapted  to  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water.  In 
fig.  561  is  shown  an  accurate  instrument  of  this  kind  made  of  gilt  brass,  the  flat  stem 
of  which  is  divided  into  40  parts,  from  3  or  more  points  experimentally  determined. 
Each  degree  corresponds  to  a  point  in  the  third  place  of  decimals ;  thus  the  degree  27 
represents  the  specific  gravity  1-027,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  instrument  is  accord- 
ingly from  1-000  to  1-040. 

The  hydrometers  supplied  by  Government  to  the  navy  and  mercantile  shipping  are 
slender  glass  instruments,  but  their  accuracy  is  seciu'ed  by  comparison  and  determi- 
nation of  the  error,  if  any,  just  as  in  the  case  of  barometers  and  thermometers.  They 
are  employed  in  daily  or  hourly  observations  on  the  water  of  the  ocean. 

The  Lactometer  is  a  hydrometer  closely  resembling  Sykes'  hydrometer,  but  adapted  by 
Dicas  of  Liverpool  for  determining  the  quality  of  milk.  By  means  of  a  series  of  eight 
weights,  the  scale  has  a  range  of  80  degrees,  and  a  thermometer  and  an  ivory  sliding- 
rule  accompany  the  instrument  in  order  that  the  milk  may  be  tested  at  any  tempe- 
rature, and  the  result  reduced  to  the  standard  temperature  of  55°  without  calculation 
{Brewster' s  Edinburgh  Cyclopo'dia,  or  Agric.  Survey  of  Lancashire).  This  instrument 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  other  lactometer  first  described  by  Sir  Joseph  B  a  n  k  s 
(Sreinde's  Journal,  iii.  jjp.  393-4),  and  consisting  of  a  simple  graduated  test-tube,  in 
which  the  new  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  until  the  cream  rises  to  the  tojD  and  its  pro- 
portional amount  may  be  directly  measiu-ed  oflP. 

Wilson's  Beads  consist  of  a  series  of  little  balloon-shaped  glass  bubbles,  adjusted  to 
certain  degrees  of  specific  gravity.  When  a  number  of  them  are  thrown  into  a  liquid, 
those  which  are  of  greater  specific  gi'avity  than  the  liquid  sink  into  it,  those  which  are 
of  less  specific  gravity  float,  while  only  the  single  bead  which  corresponds  in  specific 
gi'avity  with  the  liquid  remains  indiflferently  in  any  part  of  the  liquid,  or  at  Irast 
sinks  or  rises  very  slowly.  Upon  each  bead  is  engraved  the  specific  gravity  wliicli 
it  indicates.  These  useful  little  instruments  were  much  improved  and  patented  by 
Mrs.  Lovi. 

Fahrenheit's  Hydrometer  differs  somewhat  from  and  is  even  simpler  than  thecom- 
mon  hydrometer.  In  place  of  a  scale,  it  has  only  a  single  mark  on  the  .stem,  but  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  is  a  small  scale-pan  on  which  weights  are  to  be 
placed  until  the  hydrometer  sinks  up  to  the  mark  in  the  liquid 
which  is  being  tested.  By  this  means  we  measure  the  weight 
of  a  constant  volume  of  the  liquid  displaced :  for  this  weight,  by 
the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  loaded  hydrometer  supported  by  the  liquid.  Hence  the 
ratio  of  this  weight  for  any  given  liquid  to  the  weight  for 
pure  water  at  62°  F.,  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 

This  hydrometer  would  admit  of  more  accurate  results  than 
the  common  instrument,  but  would  be  inconvenient  in  common 
use. 

Nicholson's  Hydrometer  {fig.  564),  invented  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Chemical  Dictionary,"  is  an  ingenioiis  modification  of 
Fahrenheit's  hydrometer,  by  which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  de- 
termining specific  gravities  of  solid  bodies  as  well  as  of  liquids. 
It  has  a  single  mark  on  the  stem,  and  bears  three  scale-pans, 
one  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  above  the  surface  of  the 
liqixid,  and  the  other  two,  one  of  which  is  concave  down- 
wards, at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  instrument.  When 
it  is  placed  in  water,  the  air  must  be  allowed  to  escape  from 
this  hjwest  scale-pan. 

In  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  this  hydrometer  is  identical  with  that  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  weight  of  the  instrument  is  generally  from  the  first  adjusted  so  that 
1,000  grains  placed  in  the  upper  dish  will  cause  it  to  sink  in  piire  water,  at  62°  F.,  up 
to  the  mark  ou  the  stem.  Let  the  weight,  however,  required  for  this  purpose,  what- 
ever it  may  amount  to,  be  called  u\,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself  being  W. 
When  placed  in  a  liquid  of  which  the  specific  gravity  differs  from  that  of  water,  and  is 
required  to  be  known,  a  weight      less  or  greater  than  w  must  be  placed  in  the  upper 


pan  to  sink  it  to  the  zero  mark.  Then 


is  obviously  the  sjjecifie  gravity 


W  +  u\ 
required. 

To  take  the  specific  gravity  of  any  solid  substance,  a  portion  of  it  weighing  less  tlian 
w'l  is  placed  in  tlie  iipper  pan,  with  such  additional  weight,  say  lu^,  that  the  hydro- 
meter will  sink  in  pure  water  up  to  the  zero  mark,  as  it  docs  when  loaded  with  w^. 

p  2 
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Then  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  obviously  u\  —  W3.  Now  transfer  the  substance 
to  one  of  the  lower  pans,  that  which  is  concave  downwards  being  used  when  the 
substance  is  lighter  than  water,  and  has  to  be  forced  under.  The  instrument  must 
again  be  adjusted  so  as  to  float  in  water  at  the  usual  level,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
some  further  weight  has  to  be  added  for  this  purpose.    Let  the  weight  now  in  the 

pans  be  w^.    Then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  is  —  

This  instrument  becomes  more  and  more  delicate  and  accurate  in  its  indications  as 
the  stem  is  of  smaller  diameter.  As  actually  constructed  by  the  inventor,  the  stem 
was  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  wire  ~  inch  in  diameter.  But  the  more  delicate,  the 
more  troublesome  does  the  instrument  become  in  use  ;  the  adherence  of  water  to  the 
parts  above  the  surface,  the  adherence  of  air  to  those  below,  and  the  inevitable  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  water,  are  sources  of  unavoidable  error.  The  chemist,  in  his 
balance  and  specific  gravity  bottle,  has  always  at  hand  tlie  means  of  ascertaining 
specific  gravities  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  is  not  likely  to  use  Nicholson's 
hydrometer.  But  this  instrument  is  a  vahiable  companion  to  the  scientific  traveller ; 
since,  besides  its  use  in  taking  specific  gravities,  it  may  be  employed  in  place  of  a 
balance  for  ascertaining  any  small  weight. 

Having  now  given  all  that  it  is  likely  to  be  practically  useful  concerning  the 
hydrometer,  we  think  it  quite  needless  to  describe  all  the  minute  varieties  of  construc- 
tion and  arbitrary  scales  proposed  by  Homberg,  Clarke,  Gay-Lussac,  Dica,  Eichter, 
Adie,  Quin,  Guyton,  Speers,  Charles,  and  others.  Much  information  is  given  in  the 
Handwdrtcrhiwh  der  Chemie,  2''=  Aufl.,  &e.,  ii.  165-190. 

The  hydrometer  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon 
Alexandrinus,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  the  discovery 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Ai-chimedes.  However  this  may  be,  the  English  philosopher 
Robert  Boyle  appears  to  have  first  brought  it  into  use,  having  described  it  in  Phil. 
Traus.  for  1675  (x.  329).  or  Boyh's  worJcs  (1772,  iv.  204).  His  instrument  was  almost 
identical  with  Nicholson's  hydrometer,  and  was  especially  intended  to  determine  the 
fineness  of  gold  alloys,  being  hence  called  a  "  New  Essay  Instrument." 

Many  references  concerning  the  history  and  varieties  of  the  hydrometer  will  be 
found  in  Young's  Lectures  [1845]  i.  240. — Benoit's  Thiorie  Ginirale  des  Pesc-liqueurs 
[1821],  is  a  work  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with.  Clarke's  hydrometer  (Phil. 
Trans,  xxxvi.  [1730],  p.  277),  Brewste  r's  Capillary  Hydrometer,  Staktometer,  or  Drop- 
measurer,  are  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopoedia,  xi.  pt.  ii.  p.  442. — W.  S.  J. 

HYDH.OTJICK.EXiIVIAG-l'JESITE,  also  called  Pcnnite.  A  variety  of  liydrodolo- 
mite  (p.  191)  containing  2  per  cent,  or  less  of  carbonate  of  nickel,  with  water.  It  forms 
pale-green  or  whitish  incrustations,  having  a  surface  of  minute  spherules,  and  occurs 
together  with  emerald-nickel,  into  which  it  graduates,  also  with  chiomic  iron,  at  Texas, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  according  to  Heddle,  at  Swinaness,  in  Unst, 
Shetland.  Hermann  found  in  it  44-54  CO^,  20-10  Ca^O,  27-02  Mg'O,  1-25  Na-0,  0-70 
Fe°0,  0-40  Mn-0,  0-15  APO',  and  5-84  H-'O  =  100.    (Dana,  ii.  457.) 

HVDROPHAITE.  A  variety  of  opal,  which  becomes  transparent  when  immersed 
in  watiT. 

HYSROPHXIiXTE.    A  name  applied  to  chloride  of  calcium. 

HVISROPHXTE,  also  called  Jenkinsite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  and 
iron,  which  occurs  massive,  and  sometimes  fibrous.  Specific  gravity  2-46  —  2-65. 
Hardness  =  3-5.  Lustre,  feeble,  subvitreous.  Colour,  mountain-green  to  blackish- 
green  :  streak  pale  ;  translucent  to  opaque. 

-  Si02  Fe^O         Mn^O        Mg-O         Al^O^         VO^  U-0. 

a.  36  19       22-73        1-66       21  08       2  895       0-125        16-08  =  100-75 

b.  38-97        19-30       4-36       22  87       0-53  .    .         13-36  =  99-38 

c.  37-42  20-60  4-05  22-75  0  98  .  .  13-46  =  99-28 
a.  Hydroflnte  from  Taberg,  in  Sweden  (Svanberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  li.  535). — h.  Jcn- 

Jcinsite  from  O'Neil's  mine.  Orange  county,  New  York  (Smith  and  Brush,  Sill.  Ann. 

SMo'-'O ) 

J.  ii.  369).    These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  -gpg-vQ  ■  ■'■3SiO%3H-0 ;  which  regarding 

2  at.  water  as  basic,  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  orthosilicate,  3(2M-O.SiO-).H-0, 
or  3M-'SiO'.H-0. 

HVSROPITE.  A  silicate  of  manganese  with  excess  of  manganous  oxide, 
containing,  according  to  Du  Menil's  analysis,  54-37  per  cent.  SiO-,  41-33  Mn'-'O,  0-92 
Fe"0,  and  1-25  Ca'^0.    {Bammelsherg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  459.) 

H'jrDROPSIII'.  The  name  given  by  Garnal  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.  d.  ges.  Mud. 
cvi.  8)  to  an  albuminous  substance  which  he  obtained  from  a  dropsical  effusion. 
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KYDKOQVlsrON'S.  Hijdrochinone,  Hi/dniJcinonc  (Wcihler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm. 
xlv.  354  ;  li.  150;  Hesse,  ibid.  ex.  194  ;  cxiv.  292). — This  name  is  applied  to  two  sub- 
stances, one  colourless  and  the  other  green. 

Colourless  Hydroquinone  (Pi/roquhiuk),  C"*II''0-,  isomeric  with  oxyphenic  acid, 
is  the  chief  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  quinic,  carbohydroquinonic,  and  oxysali- 
cylic  acids  {q.  v.),  and  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  (stannous 
chloride  or  sulphurous  acid)  on  quinone,  from  which  it  differs  by  2  at.  H  ;  also,  together 
with  a  l)rown  crystalline  body  containing  C"*H''N^O-,  by  the  action  of  phenylamine 
on  quinone  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.  xiii.  4): 

2C''H'N  +  SC^H'O^    =    C'^H'^N^O'^  +  20m"0\ 

PlK'nylamine.       Quinone.  Brown  crystals.  Hydroquinone. 

Preparation. — 1.  The  distillate,  mixed  with  solid  particles,  which  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  qiiinic  acid,  is  filtered  from  tar,  and  again,  after  cooling,  to 
separate  benzoic  acid ;  tlie  yellow,  heavy,  oily  mixture  of  benzene,  plienic  acid  and 
salicylous  acid,  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate  ;  the  brown  residue  in  the  retort  is  evapo- 
rated and  left  to  cool  till  benzoic  acid  crystallises  out;  the  mother-liquor  is  diluted 
M'ith  water,  which  makes  the  liquid  milky  and  separates  tar  ;  and  the  resulting  filtrate 
is  evaporated  till  the  hydroquinone  crystallises  out. — 2.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
tlirougli  warm  water  saturated  with  quinone,  and  having  quinone  also  suspended  in  it, 
till  all  the  quinone  is  dis.solved,  and  the  liquid  appears  colourless;  the  solution  is  then 
g(>ntly  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  and  the  crystals  are  piu'ified  by  pressure 
and  recrystallisation. — It  is  not  necessary  previously  to  remove  the  sulplniric  acid  by 
carbonate  of  barium. — A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  may  also  be  mixed 
with  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  watery  liquid,  after  filtration  from  the  iodine, 
evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

Fropcrtits. — Hydroquinone  forms  transparent,  colourless,  rliombic  crystals  ex- 
hibiting the  combination,  ooPoo .  ooPoo  .  P  .  oP  (Hesse).  It  sublimes,  when  heated, 
in  shining  laminEe,  like  benzoic  acid ;  melts  at  177  '5°  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
at  163°.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  waUr,  especially  w-hen  hot,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  From 
solutions  of  (dkedine  sidphitcs,  it  crystallises  unaltered,  sometimes  however  in  sulphur- 
yellow  rliomboliedrons  or  long  four-sided  j^risms,  resembling  the  sulphydrates  of  hy- 
droquinone. (Hesse.) 

Di'composit/ons. — 1.  Hydroquinone,  suddenly  heated  above  the  boiling  point,  is  par- 
tially decomposed  into  quinone  and  green  hydroquinone.  When  passed  in  the  state  of 
vapour  through  a  glass  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  quinone  and  hj'drogen 
(Hesse). — 2.  Oxidising  agents,  viz.  chlorine,  chromate  of  jjotassium,  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  convert  hydroquinone  dissolved  in  water  into  green  hydro- 
quinone, with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  chromic  oxide,  or  protochloride  of  iron 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  precipitation  of  silver. — 3.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it 
almost  wholly  into  oxalic  acid  (Hesse). — With  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassiumit  yields  tetrachlorquinone  (chloranil)  (Hesse). — 4.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  hydroquinone  imparts  a  saffron-j'cllow  colour  to  ciepric  acetate,  and  when  heated 
throws  down  cuprous  oxide,  quinone  volatilising  at  the  same  time. — 5.  Ammonia 
imparts  to  it  a  brown-red  colour,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  brown  mass  like  ulmic 
acid.    Poi'rtA'A  acts  in  like  manner.  (Wohler.) 

Hydroquinone  dissolves  in  a  moderately  concentrated  hot  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  prisms  containing  C'^H''0^.2C-H''PbO"  + 
2  H'-'O.  These  crystals  give  otf  5'23  per  cent,  of  water  (nearly  |  at.)  over  sulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphydrates  of  Hydroquinone. — There  are  two  of  these  salts.  The  first,  containing 
4C"H''0-.H-S,  is  obtained  in  colourless  prisms  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  hydroquinone  heated  to  40°. — The  second  SC^H^O'-.H-'S,  is  obtained, 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  hycb'oquinone,  in  small 
shining  crystals,  which  redissolve  when  heated  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued, 
thi^  solution,  as  it  cools,  yielding  the  compound  in  very  regular  colourless  rhombohe- 
drons.  Tliese  crystals  remain  unaltered  when  dry,  but  water  eliminates  sulphydric 
acid  from  them,  and  on  boiling  the  solution,  hydroquinone  is  reproduced. 

Green  Hydroquinone  or  Qulnhydronb.  C'-H'°0''  =  C'H^O^C'H'O''. — This  com- 
pound may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compound  of  quinone  and  colomdess  hydroquinone, 
or  as  a  double  molecule  of  the  latter  compound  minus  2  at.  H,  or  again  as  a  double 
molecule  of  quinone  (C'=H«0*)  plus  2  at.  H. 

It  is  produced  : — 1.  By  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  quinone  and  liydroquinone, 
whereupon  it  is  immediately  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form. — 2.  Ey  combining 
aqueous  quinone  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  not  sufficient  for  the  formation  of 
colourless  hydroquinone ;  e.  g.  aqueous  quinone  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
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negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  circuit ;  quinone  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  contact 
with  zinc ;  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  with  gradual  addition  of  dichloride  of  tin  or 
protosulphate  of  iron,  or  sulphiu-ous  acid,  or  aUoxantin,  the  latter  being  converted  into 
alloxan. — 3.  By  the  partial  dehj'drogenation  of  aqueous  hydi'oquinone ;  e.g.  when 
spongy  platinum  or  animal  charcoal  moistened  with  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air; 
when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  aqueous  liydroquinone,  or  that  liquid  is  mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  chromate  of  potassium,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  nitrate  of  silver. — The 
mixtm-es  prepared  according  to  (2)  or  (3)  witli  concentrated  solutions,  assume  for  a 
while  a  black-red  colour,  and  then  become  filled  with  long,  green,  metallic-looking  prisms 
of  quinhydrone  ;  but  if  the  solutions  are  too  dilute,  the  quinhydrone  remains  dissolved 
and  is  decomposed,  emitting  the  odour  of  quinone. — The  largest  crystals  are  obtained 
by  at  once  adding  to  asaturated  aqueous  solution  of  quinone  (or  even  to  its  mother-liquor) 
a  quantity  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  just  half  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  hydro- 
quinone. 

Properties. — Quinhydrone  forms  very  long  and  thin  green  prisms,  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  like  the  wings  of  gold-beetles  or  hiimming  birds,  and  brighter  even  than 
murexid ;  they  appear  red-brown  by  transmitted  light  when  strongly  magnified.  It 
melts  easily  to  a  brown  liquid,  and  sublimes  partly  undecomposed  in  green  laminae. 
Smells  slightly  like  quinone,  and  has  a  pungent  taste. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  abundantly'  and  with  red-brown  colour  in  hot 
water,  separating  as  it  cools.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily,  forming  yellow  or 
red  solutions.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  green  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  forms 
with  acetate  of  lead  a  bright  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  quickly  changing  to  dirty 
grey. 

Decompositions. — 1.  When  quinhydrone  is  heated,  it  sublimes  partly  undecomposed, 
partly  converted  into  yellow  quinone. — 2.  "When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  quinone  distils 
over,  and  tlie  remaining  dark  red-brown  liquid  contains,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  hydroquinone,  a  brown  tar,  which  separates  partly  on  cooling,  partly  on  subsequent 
addition  of  water. — 3.  The  green  solution  of  quinhydrone  in  ammonia  quickly  assumes 
a  dark  red-brown  coloiu"  on  exposm-e  to  the  air,  and  leaves  a  brown  amorphous  mass 
when  evaporated. — 4.  Quinhydrone  is  converted  into  colom'less  hydroquinone  by 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  stmmous  chloride,  or  zinc  and  sidphm-ic  acid,  but  not  by 
hydriodic  acid  or  tellurhydric  acid. — 6.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly  reduces  nitrate 
of  silver,  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

Derivatives  of  Hydroquinone. 

Cartjobydroqulnonic  acid.  CH-'O*  =  C«H«0=.CO=  =(^'-^^)  1 0'.  (0.  Hesse, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  527,  cxiv.  292;  exxii.  22;  E.  Lautemann,  ihid.  cxx.  315). — ■ 
An  acid  produced  : — 1.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  quinic  acid. — 2.  By  heat- 
ing quinic  acid  to  above  200°. — 3.  Small  quantities  of  it  are  likewise  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dilute  aqueous  quinic  acid, 
or  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  on  aqueous  quinate  of  calcium.  (Hesse.) 

Freparation. — Bromine  is  added  to  aqueous  quinic  acid  by  portions  of  10  di-ops  each, 
till  a  portion  of  it  remains  undissolved,  even  after  the  liquid  has  been  frequently 
agitated  and  left  to  stand  for  12  hours.  The  solution  is  then  decanted  from  the  un- 
dissolved bromine,  diluted,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a 
brisk  evolution  of  gas  is  thereby  set  up,  and  bromide  of  lead  produced.  The  filtrate, 
evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  on  the  water-bath,  and  shaken  up  with  about  5  vol.  ether, 
yields  to  this  liquid  earbohydroquinonic  acid,  which  after  the  ether  has  been  distilled 
off,  remains  as  a  brown  crystalline  residue.  It  is  purified  by  re-crystallisation  from 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.—  Or  the  solution, 
treated  with  bromine  and  filtered,  is  mixed  with  carlionate  of  lead,  till  this  salt  begins 
to  take  up  organic  substances;  tlie  filtrate  is  precipitated  witli  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  and  then,  after  tliis  precipitate  has  been  collected,  a  further  precipitate 
is  obtained  by  addition  of  ammonia.  By  decomposing  the  precipitates  suspended  in 
water  with  sulphydric  acid,  then  boiling  up  and  diluting  the  filtrate,  earbohydro- 
quinonic acid  is  obtained  from  the  first  precipitate.  The  acid  obtained  from  the  second 
lead-precipitate  still  retains  unaltered  quinic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  ether.  (Hesse.) 

Properties. — Carbohydroquinonic  acid  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  with 
1  at.  water  (C'H"0'.H-0),  in  furcate  groups  of  needles,  also  in  rhombic  laminse  or 
granular  crystals.  It  is  dimorplious.  The  granular  crystals  are  distorted  twins, 
belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  The  needles  are  rhombic  prisms,  having  the 
acute  edges  perpendicularly  truncated,  cleavable  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  faces 
(Hesse). —The  crystallised  acid  dissolves  in  40  or  50  pts.  oi  water  at  17°,  very  easily 
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ill  boiling  water  aud  iu  alcahil,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  lias  a  sour  and  bitter 
taste  and  reddens  litmus.  Heated  to  100°  it  gi\'es  off,  on  the  average,  10-5  per  cent, 
water,  leaving  the  anhydrous  acid,  C'H"0'',  which  melts  at  207°  (corrected)  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  solidifies  iu  tlie  radio-crystalline  form  between  1G0°  and 
170°  (Hesse).  When  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition. 
(Lautemann.) 

Deco»q}osittons. — 1.  Carbohydroquinonic  acid  is  resolved  by  fusion,  and  with  great 
facility  when  heated  to  240°.  into  carljonic  anhydride  and  hydroquinoue,  CIL^O*  = 
CffO-  +  CO- (Hesse).  When  it  is  heated  with  pumice,  pyrocatechin  is  obtained 
instead  of  hydroquinoue,  t  he  former  being  apparently  capable  of  passing,  under  circum- 
stances not  exactly  known,  into  hydroquinoue  (Lautemann). — 2.  It  is  not  altered  by 
l)oiling  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  concentrated  acid  converts  it,  with  rise  of  temperature 
and  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  into  oxalic  acid,  together  with  a  trace  of  a  yellow  f<\\h- 
stanee. — 3.  Sulphuric  anhydride  dissolves  it,  without  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  blue 
liquid,  brownish  by  reflected  light.  No  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  can  be  obtained  from 
this  solution. — In  oil  of  vitriol,  carbohydroquinonic  acid  dissolves  slowly,  and  chars 
when  heated. — 4.  Bromine  dissolves  slowly  iu  the  aqueous  acid,  with  evolution  of  gas. 
— 5.  Aqueous  carbohydi-oquinonic  acid,  in  contact  with  acid  carbonate  of  ccdcium  and 
air,  acquires  a  dark,  nearly  black  colour,  aud  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  which 
effervesces  with  acids  (Hesse). — 6.  Fi-om  cupric  hydrate  Aud  potassio-cu^jric  tartrate 
aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  acid  separates  cuprous  oxide ;  ivom  mercuric  and  silvcr- 
salfn  it  sejiarates  the  metal.  Dilute  aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  mixed  at  8°  or 
10°  with  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  becomes  dark-coloured  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  even  in  the  dark,  and  in  three, hours  separates  metallic  silver  (H esse). 
According  to  Lautemann  it  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  when  heated,  but  not  in  the 
cold. 

The  carbohydroquinonates  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Hesse  regards  the  acid  as  monobasic,  and 
the  ammonium-salt  as  a  liasic  salt,  in  which  1  at.  ammonia  takes  the  place  of  water  of 

crystallisation,  C'H\NH^)0*.NHI    The  formula  (^'-^',*^)"'|  0^  represents  it  as  tria- 

tomic  but  monobasic,  like  glyceric  acid  (ii.  875).  Str  ecker  {HandivHrterb.  ii.  [2],  996), 
regards  the  acid  as  dibasic.  Carbohydroquinonic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  of 
the  alkaline  earths.  Its  salts  turn  brown  in  the  air.  In  contact  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  they  acquire  a  violet  colom-;  with  a  larger  quantity, 
a  fine  ijurple-violet  to  chrome-green  colour  especially  in  neutral  solution.  (Hesse.) 

Ammonium-salts. — When  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  dry  carbohydroquinonic 
acid,  100  pts.  of  the  acid  take  np  from  22-3  to  227  pts.  of  ammonia  (2  at.  =  22-08 
NII^),  witliout  giving  off  water.  The  resulting  compound,  freed  from  excess  of  ammonia 
by  standing  over  oil  of  vitriol,  contains  447  per  cent.  C,  and  6'2  H,  corresponding 
to  the  formula,  C'H'(NH*)0'.NH^  (calc.  44-68  per  cent.  C,  aud  6-38  H).  When 
exposed  to  moist  air,  it  quickly  gives  off  ammonia,  and  dissolves,  with  alkaline  reac- 
tion, in  water  and  alcohol.  The  latter  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  small  acid 
crystals.  Hydrated  ether  partially  dissolves  the  ammonium-salt,  leaving  a  portion, 
perhaps  consisting  of  C'H'*(NH*)OMI-0.  An  ether-alcoholic  solution  of  carbohydro- 
quinonic acid  becomes  turbid  when  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  it,  and  then  clear, 
depositing  concentric  groups  of  prisms.  Brown  substances  are  formed  at  the  same 
time.  (Hesse.) 

Lead-salt. — From  aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  acetic  acid.  Part  of  the  carboliydroquinonie  acid  dissolves 
at  the  same  time  in  the  acetic  acid  which  is  set  free,  so  that  the  filtrate  still  gives  a 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  (Hesse.) 

The  potassium-scdt  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  a  syrup. — The  manganous  salt  forms  small  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water. — The 
i/^e-sa/i  forms  laminse. — Aqueous  carbohydroquinonic  acid  pelds  a  greyi.sh-yellow pre- 
cipitate with  tartar  emetic  ;  and  with /frr/r  hi/clrochlorate,  a  dark  green  solution  cliaug- 
ing  to  violet  on  addition  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  of  tartaric  acid,  ferric  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  ammonia.    It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin. 

The  following  acids  give  reactions  very  similar  to  those  of  carbohydroquinonic  acid. 
— 1.  Moriniannic  acid,  and  Morin,  which,  according  to  Hlasiwetz,  are  isomeric  with 
carbohydroquinonic  acid. — 2.  Beuterocatcchiiic  acid,  CH^O',  and  Tricatcchuic  acid, 
Q9j-poQ4_  These  two  acids  are  supposed  by  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii. 
280)  to  exist  iu  catechu,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  the  pyrocatechin,  first  as  the  one, 
then  as  the  other  of  these  acids,  and  finally,  as  a  mixture  of  the  two. —  3.  Proto- 
catechnic  acid.  This  acid,  according  to  Lautemann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  315), 
must  be  regarded  as  identical  with  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  since  the  latter  acid,  wheu 
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heated  with  pumice,  is  capable  of  yielding  pyrocatechin.  But  according  to  Hesse 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  221),  the  two  acids  react  differently  with  cupric  tartrate,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  only  isomeric. — 4.  OxysalicyUc  acid.  With  regard  to 
this  acid,  Lautemann  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  be  capable  of  passing  into  carbo- 
hydroquinonic  acid  (or  the  latter  into  oxysalicylic  acid). —  5.  Hi/pogalUc  acid. 

Ethyl-carbohydroquinonic  acid,  C'-'H'°0*  =  jjs  q^jjs  fO^ — Carbohydroqui- 

nonic  ether. — To  prej>are  this  compound,  carbohydroquinonic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent. ;  the  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  in  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  as  long 
as  that  liquid  takes  up  a  substance  wliich  colours  ferric  chloride ;  the  ether  is  then 
distilled  off;  the  brown  crystalline  residue  is  shaken  Tip  witli  boiling,  very  dilute 
alcohol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  the  solution  is  left  to  cool ; 
and  the  acid  is  again  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated 
leaves  coloured  crystals,  which  may  be  decolorised  by  again  treating  them  with  dilute 
alcohol,  soda,  and  ether.  It  forms  colourless  prisms  united  in  radiate  groups,  neutral, 
melting  at  134°  (corrected),  and  becoming  crystalline  again  at  l'24-3°. 

The  ether  melts  in  boiling  water  before  dissolving ;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and 
especially  in  common  ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  added  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
forms  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  it  colours  ferric  hydro- 
chlorate  violet,  changing  to  purple-violet  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  iron- 
salt,  and  finally  to  chrome-green.  It  reduces  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  of  siloer,  and 
potassio-cupric  tartrate.    (Hesse,  loc.  cit.) 

Cblorinated  Hydroquinones.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  155. — Stiideler, 
ibid.  Ixix.  132,  306,  321.) — These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  the  corresponding  chlorinated  derivatives  of  quinone  :  they  are  most  easily 
prepared  by  means  of  sulphiu'ous  acid.  They  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  hydro- 
quinone  in  proportion  as  they  contain  less  chlorine.  Thej'  act  like  weak  acids,  their 
alcoholic  solutions  yielding  white  precipitates  ivith  acetate  of  lead,  the  quantity  of  the 
precipitate  being  increased  by  addition  of  ammonia.  The  chlorine  in  these  compounds 
does  not  exhibit  its  usual  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver.  By  oxidising  agents,  viz.  by 
nitric  acid  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  they  are  converted  either  into  the  corresponding 
chlorinated  quinones,  or  compounds  of  these  with  the  chlorinated  hydroquinones. 

Monochlorinated  Hydroqvinone,  C'ffClO-,  forms  tufts  of  colourless  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  liquefying  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
ether.  It  melts  easily,  and  sublimes  in  white  laminie,  with  partial  decomposition.  Its 
aqueous  solution  reduces  nitrate  of  silver.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  dark- 
blue  solution,  changing  to  green,  yellow,  and  red-brown. 

Bichlorinated  Hy droquinone,  CH^CPO'^,  forms  beautiful  nacreous  crystals, 
which  melt  at  164°,  and  begin  to  sublime  at  120'^.  It  reddens  litmus;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol,  in  etlier,  and  in  hot 
acetic  acid ;  sparingly  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  hot  concen- 
trated sulphiu-ic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling.  Witli  dilute  potash  it  fonns  a  colour- 
less solution,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  green,  then  red,  and  deposits  a  violet 
powder.  With  ammonia,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  which  reddens  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  deposits  a  brownish  precipitate. 

Tri  chlorinated,  Hy  droquinone,  CH^d'O^,  forms  colourless  laminae,  or 
flattened  prisms  melting  at  a  little  above  130°,  and  subliming  in  iridescent  scales.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus.  It 
dissolves  in  potash  and  in  ammonia,  forming  green  solutions,  which  turn  first  red, 
then  brown,  and  yield  copious  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tetrachlorinated  Hy droquino n e,  C^H-Cl^O",  forms  colourless,  nacreous  laminse, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  solutions  redden  litmus. 
When  heated,  it  begins  to  turn  brown  at  160°,  the  colour  becoming  stronger  towards 
220° ;  it  then  sublimes  rapidly,  but  does  not  melt  till  more  strongly  heated ;  the 
melted  mass  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and  in  ammonia.  The 
potash  solution,  saturated  hot,  deposits  on  coolmg,  prismatic  crystals,  apparently  con- 
sisting of  a  potassium-salt. 

Octochlorinated  Acetyl-dihy droquinone,  CH-^Cl^O^  =  C'"-H'(C'H'0)C1»0< 
(Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  292). — Produced  by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride 
into  a  mixture  of  tetrachloi'oquinone  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  evajjorating  and 
subliming: 

2C«CP0-  -1-  C-H'0=  +  H-0  +  2S0-    =    C'^IPCPO^  +  2S0\ 

It  forms  colourless  lamin;e,  which  melt  at  230°,  dissolve  easily  in  ether,  alcohol, 
hot  benzene,  and  strong  acetic  acid,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
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Octochlorinated  Eth  yl- dihydroqu  i  n  one,  C'WCPO'  =  C'=H^(C-H^)C1"0' 
(Hesse,  foe.  cit.). — Obtained  by  passing  sulpluiroiis  anhj^dride  for  some  time  through  a 
heated  mixture  of  tetrachloroquinone  witli  20  pts.  alcohol  of  92  per  cent.  The  tetrachloro- 
quinone  then  dissolves,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  water  yields  the  octochlorinated  ethyl- 
hydroquinone,  which  crystallises  from  benzene  in  colourless  rhombic  lamiuse,  often  an 
inch  long,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  gcPco  .  coP  .  /«Pco  .  The  compound  melts  at 
236°,  sublimes  almost  unaltered  at  210° ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of 
sulphites,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  hot  benzene,  and  acetic  acid.  The 
alcoholic  solution  after  a  while  becomes  acid  and  brown-coloured,  and  ultimately 
deposits  black  prisms  having  a  metallic  lustre  ;  on  addition  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium, 
the  solution  yields  gi'een  crystals,  and  then  tetrachloroquinone.  Octochlorinated  ethyl- 
liydroquinone  mixed  with  quicklime,  and  moistened  with  a  few  di'ops  of  water, 
exhibits  a  fine  green  colour. 

Chlorinated  Quin  hydro  7ies. — The  chlorinated  hydroquinones  combine  with  the 
chlorinated  quinones,  forming  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  chlorinated 
quinhydrones  (p.  213).  These  compounds  are  produced  by  mixing  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  their  components,  or  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  the  chlorinated 
h_ydroquinones,  or  of  reducing  agents  on  the  chlorinated  quinones.  The  dichlorinated 
compound,  C'lPClO'''.  CEE'CIO-,  sublimes  in  brown  needles,  which  colour  the  skin 
purple,  and  redden  litmus. — The  tetrachlorinaUd  compound,  C^H'Cl-O-.  CH-'Cr-'O'-,  in 
the  anhydrous  state,  forms  yellow  crystals  ;  in  the  liydrated  state,  with  2H-0, 
it  forms  violet  crystals. — The  hexchlorinatcd  compound,  C"H^CPO-.C''HCPO'',  appears 
to  be  formed  by  treating  trichloroquinone  with  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  not 
sufficient  to  convert  it  completely  into  trichlorinated  hydroquinone  ;  and  the  octochlo- 
rinated compound,  CH'-'CPO'-.COPO-,  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  perchlorinated 
hydroquinone. 

"  Phospbohydroquinonic  acid.  C«HTO^  =  CH'^OIPHO^  (Hesse,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxiv.  202). — Ouinic  acid  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  with- 
out decomposition  ;  but  on  evaporating  the  solution,  a  copious  evolution  of  gas  takes 
place  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  the  remaining  brown  solution  contains 
an  acid,  whose  calcium-salt,  wliich  sep)arates  partly  crystalline,  partly  amorphous,  has 
the  composition  C°H''CaPO'*.  The  formation  of  the  acid  is  repiresented  by  the  equation  : 

C'H'^O'^  +  PH'O'    =    C'H'PO-'  ^-  CO  -t-  4H^0. 

Phosphohyiiro- 
Quinic  acid.  quiiioiiic 
jicid. 

Sulphite  of  Hydroquinone.  C'^H^SO"  =  BCH^O-.SO'  (A.  Clemm,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharni.  ex.  31.3). — When  sulphurous  anhydi'ide  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
quinone  till  that  compound  is  completely  converted  into  colourless  hydroquinone,  an<l 
the  passage  of  the  gas  is  then  further  continued,  the  liquid  again  tunis  yellow,  and 
deposits,  after  concentration,  yellow  rhombohedral  crystals  having  the  above  composi- 
tion. This  compound  is  very  easily  decomposible,  and  gives  off  sulphm-ous  anhydride 
when  heated,  leaving  colourless  liydroquinone. 

Sulplioliydroquinonic  acids. — Acids  containing  the  elements  of  hydroquinone 
and  siiljihuric  anhydride  ;  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  anhydride  on 
quinic  acid  and  hydroquinone.    (0.  Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  194;  cxiv.  292.) 

1.  Bisulfho-hydroquinonic  acid,  C^H^S-O"  =  CH^O-'. 2S01 — Prejiarntion  of 
the  hariiim-salt. — Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  fused  or  finely  pulverised 
quinic  acid,  till  a  fresh  addition  no  longer  causes  any  considerable  evolution  of  gas  ; 
the  liquid  is  gently  warmed  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  diluted  after  cooling  witli 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporated  to  tlie 
crystallising  point.  The  crystals  which  first  separate  take  up  a  large  quantity  of 
colouring  matter,  so  that  the  mother-liquor  yields  a  less  coloured  salt. 

The  aqueous  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  the  exactly  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid,  forms  an  acid 
syrup,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  acid  is  dibasic,  but  only  tlie  dimetallic  salts  have  been  obtained.  The  salts  and 
the  aqueous  acid  produce  with  ferric  hydi-ochlorate  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  disappear.s 
on  heating,  and  reappears  with  a  dingy  tint  on  cooling.  The  blue  colour  is  also 
destroyed,  slowly  by  access  of  air,  or  by  addition  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  quickly  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  tartaric  acid.  A  similar  action  is  exerted  by 
sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  .sulphate  of  magnesium,  phosphate 
of  sodium,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  ferric  hydroehlorate.  The  salts  separate  metallic 
silver  from  the  nitrate. 

The  eimmoniiun-salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  separates  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  large  crystals. 
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The  barium-salt,  C^H^'Ba^S^O^.  4:H=0,  forms  beautiful  monocHnic  prisms,  with 
angles  of  113°  4'.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  suffocating  vapours,  hj'droquinone, 
quinhydrone,  and  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal,  The  salt  dried  in  the  air,  or 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  off  at  90°  from  10'8  to  ir5  per  cent,  water  (3  at.  =  11-31  jjer 
cent.  !P0),  then  between  120°  and  160°  an  additional  3-3  per  cent.  (1  at.  =  3-77  per 
cent.  H-'O),  corresponding  in  all  to  4  at.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water, 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol  either  cold  or  boiling,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether. 

The  calciuw.-salt  resembles  the  barium-salt. 

The  lead-salt,  C*HTb-S-0^.2PbH0,  is  separated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  barium-salt  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  quickly  changes 
into  yellowish  microscopic  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  assumes  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  carbonised.  It  is  neai'ly  insoluble  in  water  and 
acetic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  precipitable  by  ammonia. 

The  iMtassi2im-salt,  2C''H''K^8-0*'.3H-0,  is  obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous 
acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  separates  with  the  same  composition,  even  from 
solutions  containing  2  at.  acid  to  1  at.  potash.  It  forms  colourless  prisms  having  a 
saline  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  They  retain  6-9  per  cent, 
water  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  oif  the  whole  at  150°,  and  decompose  when  melted. 

2.  8ulj)hodihy  dr  nquinonic  acid,  C'2H"=S0' =  2C''H''0-^.S012H^0.— Produced 
by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  hydi-oquinone.  The  solution,  which  is  formed 
without  evolution  of  gas,  yields,  when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium,  a  liarium- 
salt,  which  crystallises  in  concentrically  grouped  needles  containing  C'-H'^iJaSO'. 
This  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  flocks  by  ether. 

3.  Disul'phodih>/droqui7ionicacid,  C'-H'^S'O"  =  2C''H«012S01H20.— Hydro- 
quinone  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  deliquesces  and  yields  tliis  acid. 
The  potassium-salt,  C'^H"KS-0",  crystallises  in  colourless  monoclinie  prisms  or  in 
flattened,  sharp-pointed  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion treated  with  ferric  hydroohlorate  acquires  a  transient  dark-blue  colour ;  it  forms  a 
white  precipitate  witli  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  and  reduces  silver  from  the  nitrate. 

Hir3>ROSAXZCYI.AIVXISE.  C^'H^N'^O'  =  N^(CTPO)l  Salhydramide.  Salicy- 
limide.  Hydride  of  Azosalicyl  (Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  261). — This  compound 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of  salieyl  (saKcylous  acid) : 

+  2NH^    =    C^'H'^N^O^  +  3H=0. 

The  hydi'ide  of  salieyl  is  dissolved  in  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  cold  alcohol,  and  a 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  equal  to  that  of  the  hydride  of  salieyl  employed.  The 
solution  then  immediately  yields  yellowish-white  needles,  and  soon  solidifies  in  a  mass. 
On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  product  dissolves  completely,  and  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals  of  hydrosalicylamide. 

Hydrosalicylamide  crystallises  in  triclinic  prisms,  without  modification.  Angle 
ra'P  :  ooP;  =117°  30';  oP  :  oo/P  =103°  30';  oP  :  ooP'  =93°  30'.  It  appears  to 
be  insokible  in  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  quicklj-  in  about 
50  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  At  300°  it  melts  to  a  yellow  and  brownish  mass,  yielding 
a  white,  vexy  light  sublimate.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  carbonises.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  weak  potctsh-ley  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling  it  gives  off  ammonia  and 
forms  salicylide  of  potassium.  Dilute  acids  also  do  not  decomp)ose  it  in  the  cold,  but 
on  heating,  ammonia  is  produced,  and  hydride  of  salieyl  is  set  free.  With  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphydric  acid,  it  yields  hydride  of  sulphosalicyl : 

C2iH"*N-'0'  +  SH^S    =    3C'H''0S  -i-  2NH^ 

Hydrosalicyl-  Hydride  of 

amide.  sulpho-salicyl, 

Hydrosalicylamide  forms  several  salts  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
metallic  radicles. 

The  cKpro-cuprammonic  salt,  C-'H'*Cu''(NII^Cu)N-0^  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  very 
dilute  and  slightly  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosalicylamide  with  ammoniacal 
acetate  of  copper  (acetate  of  cuprammonium).  The  liquid  immediately  acquires  a  fine 
emerald-green  colour,  and  gradually  deposits  brilliant  laminae  of  the  same  colour,  the 
solution  being  at  the  same  time  decolorised.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol ;  they  dissolve  in  cold  dilute  acids,  but  are  repreeipitated  on  saturating  the 
solution  with  an  alkali.  Strong  mineral  acids  decompose  them  completely,  liberating 
hydride  of  salieyl.  Dilute  potash  docs  not  decompose  them  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  and  even  then  but  slowly.  They  melt  when  heated,  and  yield  by  distillation  an 
oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  crystalline  mass  having  the  odour  of  gum-benzoin. 

Ferrico-fcrricammonic  salt,  C-'H'yL-(NHy<:;)N-0'. — To  prepare  this  salt,  an  aqueous 
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solution  of  feiTie  cliloride  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  precipitation  by  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  ;  a  saturated  alcoliolie  solution  of  liydro- 
salicylamide  is  then  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be 
treated  with  30  or  40  times  its  volume  of  cold  water  without  becoming  turbid ;  and  the 
two  solutions  are  mixed.  The  mixture  immediately  acquires  a  deep  blood-red  colour, 
and  after  some  time  deposits  a  yellowish-red  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually 
becomes  darker  coloured  and  gi-anular.  This  precipitate  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  hot  concentrated  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  separati(m  of  hydride  of  salicyl. 

Lead-salts. — Two  of  these  salts  appear  to  exist.  One  of  them  is  obtained  by  mixing 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  heating  the  mixture, 
pom'ing  in  a  little  ammonia,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosalicylamide 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  till  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  no 
longer  redissolves  in  the  hot  liquid  ;  this  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  yellow  granular 
powder. — The  other  lead-salt  of  hydrosalicylamide  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  hydramide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  adding  in  the  cold  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.    Light  yellow  flocks  are  then  formed,  which  become  strougly  electric  by  friction. 

Hydrobromosalicylamide.  C'-'H^Br^N^O^  =  N=(C'H^BrO)l  Hi/dridc  of 
Bromacosalicyl.  Bnimosamidv. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of 
bromosalicyl  (bromosalicylous  acid).  Its  properties  and  reactions  are  precisely  analo- 
gous to  tliose  of  the  following  compound.    (Piri  a.) 

Hydrochlorosalicylamide.  C-'H'^CPN-O^  =  N-(C'H'''C10)^  Hi/dridL-  of 
Chhii-((:omHc(il.  Clilorosaitiidr  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  309).— Produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on  hydride  of  chlorosalieyl  (ehlorosalicylous  acid): 

SC'H^CIO-  +  2NH^    =    C-'H'^CPN=0^  +  3H-'0. 

On  passing  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  gas  over  dry  ehlorosalicylous  acid,  the  gas  is 
absorbed  and  a  yellow  resinous  nmss  is  formed.  To  complete  the  reaction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  mass  from  time  to  time,  pulverise  it,  and  again  submit  it  to  the 
action  of  tlie  gas.  The  product  is  then  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  or  better 
from  hot  anhydrous  ether. 

Hydroclilorosalicylamide  crystallises  in  small  yellow  scales,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluljlo 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  witli  aid  of  heat.  Absolute  alcohol 
dissolves  it  without  alteration  ;  but  hot  aqueous  alcohol  decomposes  it,  eliminating 
ammonia,  especially  in  presence  of  acid  or  alkaline  liquids. 

HYSROSXXiICXTE.  A  hydrous  variety  of  augite,  occurring  in  amorphous  masses 
or  as  a  crust  on  the  palagonite  tufa  at  Palagonui  and  Aci  Castello  in  Sicily,  associated 
or  mixed  with  herschelite,  phillipsite  and  ealcite.  According  to  v.  Waltershausen,  it 
contains  42-02  SiO^,  4-94  AP0^  27-19  Ca'-'O,  3-41  Mg'-'O,  2-51  Na-0,  2-67  K'-'O,  15-06 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  2-19  insoluble  matter.  {Ba/itii/clshcrc/'s  Minn-alchciitic, 
p.  861.) 

HVSlSOST^iikTZTE:.  A  steatite  from  Gcipfersgriin,  in  which  Klaproth  found  59-5 
per  cent,  silica. 

HVBROTi^ZiCZTB.  A  talc-like  mineral,  translucent  in  thin  folia,  from  Snarum 
in  Norwa}',  where  it  oeeui-s  imbedded  in  serpentine.  Hardness  =  2-0  (Hochstetter). 
Specific  gravity  =  2-091  (Eammelsb  erg).  It  dissolves  easily  and  with  effi^rvescence 
in  acids,  retaining  its  solubility  after  ignition.  Hermann  examined  a  mineral  (which 
he  called  Volknmtc)  evidently  identical  witli  this,  from  Scheschemskaja  Gora  in  the 
Ural,  where  it  occurs  in  the  mica  slate,  together  -with  cldorospinel,  hydrargillite,  and 
other  minerals,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  form  six-sided  prisms  cleaving  perfectly 
parallel  to  the  terminal  faces.    Specific  gravity  =  2-04. 

Anai//st's.  a.  by  Hoch  stetter  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  376). — h — c  by  Ram  mel sberg 
{Mineralchcmic,  p.  165). — ■/.  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  237). 

Alumina 
Ferric  oxide  . 
Magnesia 

Carbonic  anhydride 
Water  . 

Insoluble  residue 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

c. 

f- 

.  12-00 

19-25 

17-78 

18-00 

18-87 

10-96 

.  6-90 

.  36-30 

37-27 

38-18 

37-30 

37-04 

37-08 

e  10-64 

2-61 

6-05 

7-32 

7-30 

3-92 

.  32-66 

41-59 

37-99 

37-38 

37-38 

42-04 

.  1-20 

99-60 

100-72 

100  00 

100-00 

100  59 

100-0(1 

Eammelsberg's  and  Hermann's  analyses,  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid,  lead  to  the 
formula.  A1'013H=0  +  5— 6(]\Ig-0.2H-0)  or  2Al=H^d-'' .  5— 6Mg-H'0l 

HYDROVS  ANTHOPHYI.I.ITE.  An  altered  form  of  asbestiform  tremolito 
(p.  169)  found  on  New  York  Island  and  in  Scotland. 
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HYSBOZXITCXTE.    See  Zinc-bloom. 

HVDVRIIiIC  ACXD.  C^ffN-'O". — An  acid  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  gi'oup 
discovered  by  Schlieper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  11),  and  further  investigated  by 
Baeyer  {ibid,  cxxvii.  11).  Schlieper,  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C'lrPN^O^', 
once  obtained  it  accidentally  in  treating  uric  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  concen- 
trating the  mother-liquor  remaining  alter  the  alloxan  (i.  135)  had  crystallised  out; 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  it  a  second  time.  It  was  really  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  diahu-ic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  uric  acid  (ii.  965),  and  in  Schlieper's  experiment  was  decomposed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sand-bath  in  which  the  syrupy  liquid  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Baeyer  obtains  hydurilic  acid  by  heating  dialuric  acid  with  glycerin  (which  acts 
merely  as  a  solvent)  to  about  160°,  the  dialuric  acid  then  splitting  up  into  hydurdate 
of  ammonium,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

6C^H^N-0<    =    2C«H5(NH^)NJO«  +  CH-O^  +  3C0=. 

Dialuric  acid.  Hydiirilate  of  am- 

monium. 

Preparation  from  Uric  acid. — Tlie  uric  acid  is  first  converted  into  alloxan  by 
Schlieper's  method  of  oxidation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium 
(i.  135) ;  and  the  alloxan,  after  being  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  filtered  from  the  un- 
altered uric  acid,  and  decolorised  if  necessary  with  pure  animal  charcoal,  is  converted 
into  dialuric  acid  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride.  For  this  purpose,  a  quantity 
of  tin  equal  to  the  weight  of  uric  acid  employed,  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  still  hot  liquid  is  added  all  at  once  to  the  alloxan  solution  ;  and 
more  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  till  the  volume  of  the  liquid  amounts  to  4  litres  for  a 
pound  of  uric  acid  decomposed.  The  preceding  proportions  must  be  carefully  observed, 
for  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  tin,  alloxan  tin  is  obtained  instead  of  dialuric  acid  ; 
and  unless  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  dialurate  of  tin  separates  in 
hard  crusts,  very  difficult  to  decompose.  On  leaving  the  strongly  acid  solution  to 
stand  for  a  day,  dialuric  acid  crystallises  out  in  yellowish  stellate  groups  of  short  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  must  be  quickly  washed,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  The  quantity 
obtained  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  uric  acid  employed. 

To  convert  the  dialuric  acid  into  hydurilic  acid,  9  pts.  of  the  perfectly  dry  substance 
is  mixed  in  a  capacious  flask  with  5  pts.  of  concentrated  glycerin  (as  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  in  a  basin  till  its  temperature  rises  to  160°),  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  140° 
— 150°.  A  brisk  and  regidar  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  then  takes  place,  and  as 
soon  as  this  ceases  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  have  become  solid,  the  temperature  is 
raised  for  a  short  time  to  160°,  aud  the  glycerin,  after  cooling,  is  removed  by  waslaing. 
A  yellowish-white  granular  powder  is  then  left,  consisting  of  acid  hydurilate  of 
ammonium  (p.  221).  The  glycerin  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  but  acts  merely  as  a 
solvent. 

To  obtain  the  free  acid,  it  is  best  to  convert  the  acid  ammonium-salt  into  a  copper-salt 
and  decompose  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  cruile  ammonium-salt  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is 
added  to  the  filtrate.  The  liquid  then  assumes  a  dark-green  colour,  and,  if  hot,  deposits 
on  cooling  red  warty  crystals  of  neutral  hydurilate  of  copper.  This  salt  is  then  de- 
composed by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hj-dui'ilic  acid  which  crystallises  out  is 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  over  the  water-bath. 

Properties. — Hydurilic  acid  prepared  as  above  forms  a  bulky  white  powder  having  a 
yellowish  tinge  ;  by  once  re-crystallising  it  from  water,  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure 
and  colourless.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water, 
and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  in  small  four-sided  prisms  containing  4  at.  water, 
Qsjjsj^jQe  .|jj2Q_        jg  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  which,  however,  does 

not  precipitate  it  from  the  aqueous  solution. — Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  de- 
composition, and  on  adding  water,  part  of  the  hydurilic  acid  separates  out  again.  In 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  even  less  soluble  than  in  water,  and  is  gradually  precipitated 
by  it  from  the  aqueous  solution.  From  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  hj'drochloric 
acid,  or  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  separates 
as  a  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  rhombic  tablets  containing  2  at.  water  of  crys- 
tallisation :  C»H'^N-'08.2H^O.  The  water,  amounting  to  6-86  per  cent.  (2  at.  =  677) 
is  given  off  at  140°. 

Hydurilic  acid  bears  a  tolerably  high  temperature  without  decomposition;  it  like- 
wise offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalis,  being  attacked  but  slowly 
and  without  blackening,  by  melting  potash,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  reducing  agents ;  but  oxidising  agents,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid, 
oxide  of  silver,  peroxide  of  lead,  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  attack  it  very  quickly, 
yielding  various  products.    When  heated  with  ferric  chloride,  it  yields  oxyhy- 
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durilic  acid,  an  ackl  not  yet  examined,  but  characterised  by  the  blood-red  colour 
which  it  produces  with  ferric  salts.  With  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potassium,  hydurilic  acid  yields  dichloro-hydurilic  acid,  CH^'Cr-N'O". — 
Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  alloxan  without  any  other  product;  but  with 
nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  it  yields  alloxan  together  with  violuric  acid, 
Tiolantin  and  dilituric  acid  (ii.  965).  If  the  action  be  carried  on  to  the  end, 
with  aid  of  heat,  the  only  product  is  dilituric  acid  *  ;  but  if  it  be  inteiTupted  at  an 
earlier  stage,  a  mixture  is  olatained,  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  action : 

CTi^N'O"  +  NHO^    =    C'lr^N^O*  +  +  H^O ; 

Hjdurilic  acid.  Viohiric  Alloxan. 

acid. 

C^H^N^O^  +  2NH0''    =    C'H^N^O^  +  C^H=N^O*  +  NHO-  +  H=0. 

Hydurilic  Dilituric  Alloxan, 

acid.  acid. 

Dilituric  acid  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  violuric  acid, 
C'lPN^O*  =  C'H^N^O*  +  0  ;  and  violantin,  CH'^N'^O^  is  a  compound  of  the  two.  With 
vitrous  acid,  the  same  products  are  obtained.  With  niti'ite  of  potassium  and  excess  of 
nitrous  acid,  the  products  are  violurate  of  potassium  and  alloxan: 

CH^N'O"  +  NKO'^  +  2NH0-^    =    C^H-KN'O^   +  C^H-N-0^  +  211-0  +  2N0. 

Hydurilic  Violurate  of  AUoKan. 

acid.  potassium. 

Hydurilic  acid  is  most  distinctly  characterised  by  the  splendid  dark-green  colour 
which  tlie  acid  and  its  salts  produce  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  colour  is 
destroyed  by  strong  acids  and  alkalis,  also  bj'  lieat,  the  hydurilic  acid  then  decomposing 
and  the  colour  changing  to  red.  Characteristic  also  are  the  chalk-white  precipitates 
produced  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  reactions  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  and  with  nitric  acid,  just  mentioned. 

Hydurilates.  Hydurilic  acid  is  dibasic,  yielding  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  forming  moderately  soluble  salts ;  the 
other  hydurdates  are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble.  These  salts  cannot,  however,  in 
general  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  since  the  acid  has  a  great  tendency  to 
form  double  salts;  they  must  therefore  be  prepared  with  the  free  acid.  The  acid 
decomposes  most  metallic  chlorides,  forming  acid  salts ;  also  acetates,  with  formation 
of  neutral  salts,  excepting  in  the  ease  of  the  ammonium-  and  potassium-salts. 

Hydurilatcs  of  Ammonium.  —  The  acid,  srt/i,  C*H''(NH^)'N^O'',  obtained  by 
heating  dialuric  acid  in  glycerin  (p.  220),  is  nearly  pure,  having  only  a  faint  yellowish 
colour.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  crusts 
and  granules.  By  solution  in  hot  dilute  ammonia,  and  precipitation  with  acetic  acid, 
it  is  obtained  quite  pure,  in  small  octahedral  crystals,  which,  however,  soon  lose  their 
form.    Strong  acids  remove  only  part  of  tlie  ammonia.    The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 

The  neutral-salt,  C?H^(NH^)^0'',  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  acid  salt  with  ammonia, 
and  separates  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  by  rapid  cooling  in  needles  containing  2  at. 
water  ;  it  is  also  obtained  in  the  same  form  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The  solution  when  left  to  stand,  or  slowly  evaporated,  deposits 
large  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  with  dihedral  .summits,  containing  4  at.  water,  and 
efflorescing,  with  loss  of  water  and  ammonia,  when  exjiosed  to  the  air.  (For  Rammels- 
berg's  determination  of  the  form  of  these  crystals,  see  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  19.) 
Tile  salt  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  easily  in  ammonia,  and  is  completely 
precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol  in  amorphous  flocks  or  in  needles. 

Hydurilate  of  Barium  (neutral),  C''H*Ba-N'0''.2H'0,  is  obtained  as  an  amor- 
phous precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline,  on  adding  a  hot  solution  of  hydurilic 
acid  to  acetate  of  barium. 

Hydurilatcs  of  Calcium.  —  The  acid  salt,  C^H^CaN^O^.SH^O,  separates,  on 
adding  hydurilic  acid  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  in  small  shining  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water.  The  neutrcd  salt,  C'H'Ca''*N^0''.6H'-'0,  is  obtained  by  decompo.sing 
acetate  of  calcium  with  hydurilic  acid,  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  becomes 
crystalline  on  standing.    It  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  130°. 

Hydurilatcs  of  Copper. — The  acid  salt,  C^ffCuN'O'^.SH'O,  is  oljtained  by 
adding  cupric  acetate  to  excess  of  hydurilic  acid,  or  by  mixing  the  acid  with  cupric 
sulphate.  From  concentrated  solutions  it  separates  in  green  needles  ;  from  more  dilute 
solutions,  in  thin  prisms  of  a  shining  yellow  colour.    It  is  decomposed  by  excess  of 

*  Schlicper's  "  ritro-liydurilic  acid,"  obt.iined  by  the  action  of  liot  nitric  acid  on  hydurilic  acid,  was 
most  probably  dilituric  acid  containing  pot.ish,  derived  Irom  the  impure  hydurilic  acid  Ui.ed.  (B  aey  e  r, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii. 'ill.) 
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strong  acids.  Wlien  heated,  it  gives'  off  the  whole  of  its  water,  and  is  converted  into 
a  red  powder  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  also  precipitated  immediately  from  hot 
solutions. 

The  neutral  salt,  C*H''Cu^N'0l8IT-0,  is  obtained  by  adding  hydurilie  acid  to  excess 
of  cupric  acetate,  or  by  mixing  the  neutral  ammonium-  or  sodium-salt  mth  cupric 
sulphate.  Cold  dilute  solutions  yield  a  red  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  salt,  consisting 
of  short  needles ;  warm  concentrated  solutions,  a  dark  bro^mi-red  precipitate  of  the 
anhydrous  salt.  The  red  salt  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  brown  salt,  giving  off  its 
water,  but  recovers  it  in  contact  in  water.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  hydurilie  acid  and  chloride  of  copper. 

Hydurilates  of  Iron. — The  ferric  salt  is  a  dark  green,  easily  decomposible  pre- 
cijjitate ;  the  ferrous  salt  is  a  white  jn-ecipitate  which  soon  tm-ns  green. 

Hyclurilate  of  Lead  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  obtained  by  adding  hyduriUc  acid  to  neutral  acetate 
of  lead. 

Hydurilate  of  Fotassitim  has  not  been  obtained  in  definite  form.  A  solution  of 
hydurilie  acid  in  potash  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  yields  hydurilie  acid  containing 
variable  quantities  of  potash  ;  alcohol  also  throws  down  from  the  same  solution  a 
substance  containing  more  potash  than  the  neutral  salt  would  contain. 

Hydurilate  of  Silver. — Acetate  of  silver  forms  with  hydurilie  acid  small  shining 
prisms,  which  soon  tm-n  grey :  with  a  cold  solution  of  hydurilate  of  ammonium,  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate ;  with  a  warm  solution,  crystals  which  soon  turn  black.  On 
boiling  the  silver-salt  with  water,  silver  is  reduced,  and  the  hydurilie  acid  is  oxidised, 
forming  oxyhydurilic  acid  (p.  221). 

H  y  dtcrilate  of  Sodium,  C'H'Na"N^O''.H-0,  is  obtained  by  acidulating  a  solution 
of  hydiu'ilic  acid  in  strong  soda-ley  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  alcohol.  The  neutral 
salt  then  separates  in  small,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  which  are  moderately  soluble 
in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.    The  acid-salt  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

Hydurilates  of  Zinc. — The  acid  salt,  C''H^ZnN''0'',  crystallises  from  a  solution 
of  zinc-chloride  mixed  with  hydurilie  acid,  in  beautiful  feathery  groups  of  needles 
having  a  strong  lustre.  The  neutral  salt,  C*H''Zn-N^0^.4H^0,  separates  on  mixing 
hydurilie  acid  with  excess  of  zinc-solution,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which 
soon  becomes  crystalline. 

Sicliloroliydurilic  acid.  C'H*C1-N^0°. — This  compound  is  prepared  on  adding 
chlorate  of  potassium  by  small  portions,  and  with  constant  stirring,  to  a  pasty  mixture  of 
hydurilie  and  strong  liydrochloric  acid.  A  snow-white  powder  is  thus  obtained,  which  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  is  most  easily  purified  by  dissolving 
it  in  strong  sidphuric  acid,  which  exerts  but  little  action  on  it,  but  thickens  when  heated 
witli  it  over  tlie  water-bath,  and,  on  gradual  addition  of  watei',  deposits  the  chlorinated 
acid  in  small  rhombic  crystals,  containing  C'*H'CPN*0''.4H-0.  It  is  especially  per- 
manent in  acid  liquids,  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine,  and  but  slowly  by  warm  nitric 
acid,  with  formation  of  dilituric  acid,  but  is  easily  decomposed  by  allcalis. 

Dichlorohydui-ilic  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  which  dissolves  in  alkahs,  especially 
with  aid  of  heat,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solutions  turn  red 
on  boiling,  yielding  a  metallic  chloride,  and  an  acid  not  yet  examined. 

The  neutral  potassium-salt,  C''H-K-Cl-N''0''.4H-0,  crystallises  from  a  warm  sohxtion 
of  potasli  satm-ated  with  the  acid  in  small,  beautiful  six-sided  tables.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
120°  ;  at  a  stronger  heat  it  turns  red  and  decomposes. 

HYCBXTTE.  (Wohler  and  Lossen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  374. — Lessen, 
Dissertation.) — An  organic  base  occurring,  together  with  cocaine,  in  coca-leaves 
(i.  1059).  To  extract  the  two  bases,  the  leaves  are  exhausted  with  rain-water  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  80°  ;  the  united  extracts  are  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
siilphate  of  sodium,  again  filtered  and  concentrated  ;  and  the  concentrated  liquid,  after 
being  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  agitated  four  or  six  times 
with  ether  to  extract  the  cocaine.  The  remaining  liquid  mixed  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  again  shaken  with  ether,  yields  hygrine  and  a 
neutral  oil  having  the  odour  of  tobacco.  These  substances  remain  when  the  ether  is 
distilled  off;  and  on  further  heating  the  residue,  till  it  boils,  the  temperature  quickly 
rises  to  above  280°,  and  a  brown  alkaline  oil  distils  over,  while  a  black  resin  is  left 
behind.  Wlien  the  distillate  is  maintained  at  140°,  for  some  hours,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  the  greater  part  passes  over  of  a  yellow  colour  (a),  while  the  remainder 
volatilises  only  at  140°  to  230°,  and  condenses  to  a  thick  brown  oil  (J>).  Hygrine  is 
contained  in  both  portions ;  that  in  i'),  however,  is  contaminated  with  a  neutral  oil ; 
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that  in  a  with  an  easily  vnhitilised  substance.  To  remove  a  little  ammonia  present,  a 
is  converted  into  oxalate,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  which  separates  the  hygrine 
in  the  form  of  oil.  The  alkaline  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
when  the  hygrine,  dissolved  in  the  water,  passes  over  (by  adding  water  to  the  residue 
and  again  distilling  to  dryness,  a  fm-ther  quantity  may  be  obtained),  and  is  extracted 
from  the  distillate  by  ether ;  on  again  distilling  the  ethereal  solution,  the  hygrine 
remains  behind.  The  neutral  oil  in  h  is  removed  by  dissolving  b  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  shaking  the  solution  with  ether,  and  separating  the  ethereal  layer ; 
after  which,  the  aeid  solution  is  supersatm-ated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  hygrine 
taken  up  by  ether,  as  in  the  treatment  of  a.  (Lossen.) 

Hygrine  is  a  thick,  pale-yellow  oil,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  burning 
taste,  and  an  odour  of  trimethylamine.  It  produces  white  clouds  with  the  volatile 
acids ;  distils  very  slowly  with  vapour  of  water.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. 

Hygrine  does  not  dissolve  in  water  in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous  solution  forms 
a  white  precipitate  with  dichloridc  of  tin,  yello-\vish  with  sulphate  of  iron,  light  blue 
with  sulphate  of  cofper ;  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  copper  precipitate  becomes 
granular,  but  not  brown.  Hygrine  forms  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  viercurij 
and  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  silver  precipitate  quickly  turns  brown. 

Hygrine  combines  with  hi/drochloric  acid,  forming  deliquescent  crystals.  The 
aqueous  liydroehlorate  forms  a  brown  floceulent  precipitate  with  di-iodide  of  'potassium, 
red-white  with  dichloridc  of  tiv,  white  with  corrosive  sublimate,  partly  floeeident  and 
partly  in  oily  drops.  Witli  dichloridc  of  platinum  it  forms  dirty  white-yellow  (or  red) 
flakes,  which  are  decomposed  by  heating  the  liquid,  and  do  not  appear  in  very  dilute 
solutions.  Picric  acid  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  hygrine  a  yellow  powder  ; 
gcdlotannic  acid,  a  white  poccipitiite. 

Hygrine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

HVCBOnXETSIS.  HYGUOIVIETRY.  A  Hygrometer  {vyp6s,  moist;  fiirpov, 
measure)  is  any  instrument  which  measures  the  amount  or  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Tiiere  are,  however,  several  kinds  of  hygrometers  wiiich  measure,  or  are 
said  to  measure  moisture,  by  entirely  different  modes,  and  the  problem  itself — to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  moistness  of  the  air — is  found  on  examination  to  be  quite  ambiguous. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  attend  to  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Principles  cf  Hi/grometry. — Water,  Ijoth  liquid  and  solid,  always  tends  to  assume 
the  gaseous  form,  and  in  so  doing  exerts  an  elastic  force  increasing  as  the  temperature 
rises.  In  fig.  565  the  curve  ABC  is  drawn  so  as  to  represent  the  law  of  the  elastic 
force  of  aqueous  vapour:  if  the  divisions  along  the  horizontal  axis  represent  the  tem- 

Fig.  565. 
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perature  of  the  water  in  degrees  Fahr.,  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  them  to  the 
curve,  being  measured,  will  give  the  corresponding  force  of  its  vapour  estimated  in  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  would  be  able  to  sustain. 

The  elastic  f  )rce  obviously  increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  temperature,  and,  in 
order  that  such  increasing  force  may  be  exerted  when  water  is  confined  in  a  given  space, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  water  should  become  vapour.  It  is 
true  that  if  tlie  weight  of  vapour  be  not  increased,  its  elastic  force  will  rise  with  its 
temperature,  but  in  a  much  less  ratio.  For  aqueous  vapour,  like  any  other  gas,  tends  to 
expand  by  j^th  part  of  its  volume  at  32°  F.  for  every  degree  of  increased  temperature. 
Thus,  if  the  vapour  which  rises  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  and  has  the 
elastic  foi'ce  of  '618  inch  be  confined  in  the  same  space,  but  ajjart  from  water,  and 
heated,  its  elastic  force  will  rise  in  a  manner  represented  by  the  straight  line  BE 
{.fig.  565) ;  but  if  more  water  be  present  to  supply  additional  vapour,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  whole  vapour  would  rise,  as  shown  by  the  curve  BC. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vapoiu"  at  60^  F.  be  cooled,  it  will,  as  a  gas,  tend  to  exert 
an  elastic  force  falling  as  the  straight  line  BD.  But  the  elastic  force  which  liquid 
water  exerts  falls  more  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  cmwe  BA  ;  hence  part  of  the  vapour 
must  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  condition  until  the  elastic  force  of  the  remainder  is 
not  greater  than  that  which  rises  from  water  at  that  temperature.  The  following 
definitions  will  now  be  understood.  Aqueous  vapour  is  said  to  be  saturated,  and  of 
maximum  elastic  force,  when  any  reduction  of  temperature,  or  any  increase  of  pressure, 
would  cause  some  of  the  vapour  to  be  condensed.  The  temperature  of  saturated 
vapour  is  said  to  be  at  the  dew-point.  Thus  aqueous  vapour  of  60°  F.  and  of  an  elastic 
force  of  •518  inch  is  saturated,  and  60°  is  its  dew-point.  Any  portion  of  aqueous 
vapour  has  a  dew-point ;  for  the  temperature  may  always  be  reduced  so  low  that  a 
portion  will  be  condensed  by  any  further  reduction. 

What  is  true  of  aqueous  vapour  alone  is  also  true  of  aqueous  vapom*  mixed  with  air : 
for  it  is  a  law  that  mixed  gases  do  not  exert  their  pressure  upon  each  other.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  vapoiu-  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  into  a  space  occupied  by  air 
as  it  does  into  a  vacuous  space.  In  an  indefinitely  small  space,  then,  the  vapour  and 
air  may  be  considered  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  The  larger  the  volume, 
the  longer  do  we  need  to  wait  until  diffusion  has  produced  perfect  mixture.*  Air  is 
said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  the  aqueous  vapour  it  contains  is  of  maximum 
elastic  force.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  then  called  its  dew-point — for  any  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  would  cause  the  condensation  of  some  vapour  in  the  form  of  dewy 
particles. 

The  degree  of  himidity,  or  of  saturation,  is  the  ratio  which  the  vapoiu'  in  the  air 
bears  to  what  it  might  contain.    (See  Heat,  pp.  81,  83.) 

Condensingr  Hygrometers  are  those  which,  by  cooling  the  air  until  the  contained 
vapour  begins  to  be  condensed,  indicate  the  dew-point,  and  thus  enable  us  to  learn  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour.  Da  It  on  first  proposed  this  method  of  Hygrometry,  using 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Le  Eoi  proposed  the  use  of  ice  for  this  purpose;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  hygrometer,  the  dew-point  may  be  ascertained  very  accurately,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  small  bright  metal  cup,  for  instance  a  platinum  crucible, 
containing  water  cooled  by  ice  or  by  some  salt,  such  as  sal-ammoniac  or  nitrate  of  am- 
monium, dissolved  in  it.  The  water  is  to  be  stirred  with  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer, 
and  the  degree  noted  at  which  dew  begins  to  form  or  to  evaporate  on  the  bright  metallic 
surface. 

Dani ell's  Hygrometer -was  the  first  accurate  instrument  invented,  and  may  still  be 
used  to  determine  the  dew-point  with  considerable  ease  and  exactness  {Daniell's 
Meteorologiccd  Essays,  p.  127).  It  consists  {fig.  566)  of  a 
small  glass  siphon,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  thin  glass 
bulb  about  l^-  inch  in  diameter.  The  longer  leg  ab  is 
about  4  inches  long  and  contains  a  small  but  very  delicate 
thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  within  the  terminal 
glass  ball.  The  siphon  contains  so  much  common  ether 
as  when  poured  into  the  lower  bulb  c  will  rather  more 
than  half  cover  the  enclosed  thermometer-bulb.  Before 
the  tube  is  sealed  up,  the  ether  is  boiled,  so  as  to  drive  out 
the  whole  of  the  air.  The  essential  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  completed  by  covering  the  upper  bulb  d  with 
muslin  and  gilding  a  part  of  the  lower  bulb.  It  is  now 
usual,  however,  to  make  this  lower  bulb  of  black  glass. 
The  siphon-tube  is  placed  for  use  upon  the  little  stand 
which  contains  the  second  thermometer  f  in  order  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  may  be  observed  at  the  same 
time  as  its  dew-point. 

To  make  an  observation,  all  the  ether  within  the 
instrument  is  first  poiired  into  the  lower  bulb.  Then 
taking  a  bottle  of  common  ether,  a  few  drops  are  poured 
upon  the  muslin  of  the  upper  bulb.  Its  evaporation  cools 
the  bulb  and  condenses  the  ether  vapour  within.  Fresh 
r  vapour  flows  along  the  bent  tube  from  the  lower  bulb,  and, 

in  the  manner  of  Wollaston's  cryoplwrvs,  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  lower  bulb  is  gradually  reduced,  until  the  dew-poLnt  of  the  surrounding 
air  is  reached,  and  dew  may  be  observed  forming  upon  the  gilded  or  blackened  surface 
of  the  bulb.  The  dew-point,  as  shown  by  the  included  thermometer,  is  then  to  be 
read,  but  accuracy  is  only  to  be  attained  by  observing  several  successive  depositions 

*  A  neglect  of  this  fact  has  led  many  eminent  meteorologists  to  consider  the  atmosphere  as  com^ 
posed  of  two  independent  atmospheres,  namely  of  aqueous  vapour  and  of  the  other  gases.  Nothing  car 
be  more  erroneous. 
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and  evaporations  of  dew  iu  a  manner  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Regnault's 
Hygrometer. 

The  hygrometer  of  Daniell,  however  elegant  and  pleasing  in  theory,  has  many 
sources  of  inconvenience  and  inaccuracy.  The  expenditm-e  of  ether  is  considerable  and 
costly,  and  in  a  hot  and  di-y  climate  it  is  very  diificult  to  obtain  any  deposition  of  dew, 
during  the  long-continued  manipulation  and  close  observation  of  the  instrument  which 
is  always  necessary.  The  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  hand  and  body  are  sure  to  affect 
the  indications  of  both  thermometers.  The  cold  ether  vapour  flowing  from  the  ujxper 
bulb  may  also  cause  inaccuracy.  The  last  and  most  important  objection  is  that  cold 
is  produced  only  at  the  surface  of  the  ether  in  the  lower  bidb,  and  there  is  no  agitation 
of  the  liquid  to  ensure  uniformity  of  temperature.  Hence  the  internal  thermometer 
may  often  indicate  a  temperature  some  degrees  different  from  that  at  which  dew  is  being 
deposited.  This  objection  is  partially  remedied  by  making  the  lower  bulb  oblique,  so 
that  one  part  of  it  shall  be  nearly  in  contact  with  the  thermometer-bulb  within. 
Daniell,  well  aware  of  this  objection,  remarks  that  dew  will  first  be  dejsosited  in  a 
circle  round  the  bulb  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ether,  and  directs  that  the  thermometer- 
bulb  shall  be  placed  so  as  to  ho  cut  by  the  surface  of  the  ether. 

Subsequent  to  DanieU's  invention,  several  dew-point  instruments  were  devised,  in 
which  the  evaporation  of  ether  was  made  to  cool  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  cause 
a  deposit  of  dew,  either  upon  the  bulb  or  a  metallic  capsule  in  a  more  simple  manner. 
Such  is  that  of  Jones  (Phil.  Trans.  [1826]  cxvi.  pt.  ii.  53).  Of  a  similar  nature  are 
the  kyqromHre  a  capsule  and  the  hyqromet.re  a  virulc  d'or  of  Pouillet  (Elem.  de. 
Phys.  "[Tth  ed.  1856]  ii.  739).  That  of  M,  Belli  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3|  xv.  506)  is 
different  and  very  ingenious,  gi\'ing  a  continual  indication  of  the  dew-point. 

Connell's  Hygrometer,  very  lately  proposed,  and  to  some  extent,  we  believe,  brought 
into  use,  consists  of  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  immersed  in  ether,  contained  within 
a  small  metal  globe.  A  common  exhausting  syringe  is  used  to  cause  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  and  the  dew-point  is  then  ascertained,  exactly  as  in  DanieU's  or  Regnault's 
hygrometer.  This  method  presents  some  slight  advantages  over  DanieU's,  but  retains 
all  its  worst  causes  of  error  and  inconvenience.  It  is  also  an  expensive  instrument,  and 
cannot  compare  with  Regnault's  Condenser  Hygrometer  either  in  theory  or  in  practice. 
It  is  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  xxi.,  and  Phil. 
Mag.  [4]  viii.  81. 

Dr.  George  Cumming's  Hygrometer  (Quar.  Jour,  of  Sei.  &e.  1828,  Jan.  to  June, 
p.  403)  seems  first  to  have  introduced  a  method  now  finally  adopted  as  the  best.  It 
consisted  {fig.  567 )  of  a  thin  glass  or  metallic  tube 
containing  a  delicate  thermometer  enveloped  iu 
sponge  or  other  porous  substance,  upon  which  a 
little  ether  was  to  be  poured.  Almost  any  degree 
of  artificial  cold  could  then  be  produced  by  a  stream 
of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  other  pneumatic 
contrivance.  The  only  important  objection  to  this 
instrument  is  the  presence  of  a  spongy  or  porous 
substance,  which  would  prevent  perfect  uniformity  of 
temperature  within  the  tube. 

Dobereiner  further  proposed  a  hygrometer  in 
which  a  current  of  air  from  a  forcing  pump  is  made 
to  traverse  the  ether,  disposed  as  in  DanieU's  instru- 
ment, and  thus  produce  cold  by  evaporation.  (Pogg. 
Ann.  Ixv.  339.) 

Regnault's  Condenser  Hygrometer  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XV.  129)  may  be  described  as  a  perfect 
instrument  of  its  kind.  In  its  complete  form  {fig. 
568)  it  consists  of  a  very  thin  and  brightly  pwlished 
silver  thimble  a,  45  mm.  higli  and  20  mm.  in 
diameter,  fitted  to  the  glass  tube  b,  which  again  is 
fixed  by  the  small  lateral  tube  t,  and  the  metallic 
tube  (],  to  the  stand.  The  upper  end  of  the  glass 
tube  h  is  closed  by  a  cork,  bearing  a  thin  glass 
tube  e,  descending  nearly  to  the  Ijottom  of  the  silver 
.fehimble,  and  a  very  delicate  and  accurate  thermo- 
meter, the  pear-shaped  bulb  of  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  thimble.  A  second  exactly  similar  thermo- 
meter, similarly  placed  within  aghisstube  and  silver 
thimble,  is  mounted  on  the  other  side  of  the  stand, 
but  the  cork  is  not  penetrated  by  any  glass  tube. 

To  make  an  observation,  so  much  good  ether  is  poured  into  the  tube  b  as  will  ralher 
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more  than  fill  the  thimble  to  the  level  I,  and  the  cork  being  fitted  in  air  tight,  the  in- 
strument is  put  in  connection,  by  means  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  g,  with  a  common  aspi- 
rator, by  which  an  exactly  regulated  flow  of  air  through  the  instrument  may  be  obtained. 
The  aspirator,  which  may  have  a  capacity  of  3  or  4  litres  (3  or  4  quarts)  is  placed  close 
to  the  observer,  and  the  hygrometer  may  be  at  some  distance,  for  instance  outside  a 
window,  being  observed,  if  necessary,  with  a  telescope. 

Now  when  water  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  aspirator,  air  is  drawn  through  the 
tube,  and  bubbling  up  through  the  ether,  causes  a  more  or  less  rapid  evaporation.  The 
temperature  of  the  ether  is  thus  slowly  reduced,  and  from  its  constant  agitation  by  the 
stream  of  air,  the  silver  thimble  and  the  thermometer-bulb  are  maintained  at  an  exactly 
similar  temperature.  After  a  minute  or  two  at  the  most,  dew  will  begin  to  form  on 
the  thimble  and  will  be  very  visible  on  its  brightly  polished  surface.  The  ther- 
mometer is  instantly  to  be  read,  and  the  stream  from  the  aspirator  to  be  stopped. 
Suppose  that  the  reading  observed  is  48'1°  F.,  the  deposit  of  dew  may  increase  for  a 
few  moments,  but  will  soon  begin  to  evaporate  again,  the  thermometer  rising.  At  the 
moment  that  the  dew  entirely  disappears,  read  the  thermometer  again  ;  let  it  be  49'3. 
Considering  that  dew  requires  a  short  time  to  form  or  evaporate  in  a  visible  degree,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  dew-point  lies  between  48'1  and  49'3.  Let  an  exceedingly  slow 
current  of  air  be  now  di-awn  through  the  ether,  so  that  the  thermometer  is  very 
gradually  reduced  to  49-2,  49'1,  49"0,  and  so  on.  The  point  at  which  dew  first  appears 
may  now  be  observed  with  much  greater  aecviracy  ;  let  it  be  48'8.  Still  it  is  probable 
that  48'8  is  somewhat  below  the  exact  dew-point.  If,  when  the  current  is  stopped,  the 
small  deposit  of  dew  vanishes  at  49-0,  we  may  consider  the  mean,  or  48-9,  to  be  the  true 
dew-point ;  but  if  necessary  we  may,  by  still  slower  procedure,  approximate  even  more 
closely.  "  All  these  operations,"  observes  M.  Eegnault,  "take  more  time  to  describe 
than  to  execute  ;  with  a  little  practice,  three  or  four  minutes  are  sufficient  for  deter- 
mining the  dew-point  almost  within  i  of  a  degree  Centigrade." 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  thermometer  is  to  be  read,  to  give  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  the  air.  From  its  parallel  circumstances  and  position,  its  indications  would 
be  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  ;  hence  the  difference  of  the  two  gives  the  depres- 
sion of  the  dew-point  free  from  almost  all  kinds  of  error.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the 
objectionable  points  in  Daniell's  hygrometer  are  avoided  in  this  admirable  instru- 
ment. The  only  remaining  objection  is  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  or  carrying  about 
a  large  aspirator,  and  frequently  filling  it  ■nnth  water.  In  the  Kew  Observatory,  the 
aspirator  is  in  the  form  of  a  circular  bellows,  to  the  lower  movable  board  of  which  a 
weight  is  attached.  Mr.  Welsh  also  proposed  to  expand  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  e 
into  a  small  funnel  by  which  fresh  ether  may  readily  be  introduced. 

Lieut.  Noble  has  obtained  dew  with  this  hygrometer,  at  all  temperatures  down  to 
—  35°,  the  limit  of  graduation  of  his  thermometer,  the  only  requisites  when  the  dew- 
point  is  very  low  being  patience  and  pure  ether.    (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xi.  305.) 

Several  London  instrument-makers  have  rendered  this  instrument  less  expensive  by 
omitting  the  second  thermometer  and  its  appendages.  They  have  likewise  substituted 
a  closed  tube  of  black  glass  for  the  polished  silver  thimble.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
improvement,  for  the  dew  is  even  more  visible  on  the  black  surface,  and  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  silver  bright  is  avoided ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  uniformity  of 
Fia  669  temperature  is  not  so  rigorously  ensured.    As  regards  the 

"  temperature  of  the  air,  we  think  it  is  best  learnt  by  an  ordinary 

thermometer  freely  exposed,  and  that  Eegnault's  parallel  ar- 
rangement of  the  second  thermometer,  although  beautiful  in 
theory,  is  actually  erroneous  and  undesirable  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  instrument. 

Except,  however,  for  refined  researches  or  long  continued  series 
of  observation,  a  much  simpler  apparatus  will  serve.  The  prac- 
tical chemist  has  only  to  take  a  common  test-tube,  containing 
about  \\  inch  depth  of  ether,  insert  somewliat  loosely  a  delicate 
tube-thermometer  and  glass  tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  569,  and  g"ntly 
blow  with  the  mouth  through  the  bent  tube  a,  and  the  whole 
process  of  observation  can  be  conducted  almost  as  well  as  in 
Eegnault's  complete  instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
tube  a  of  considerable  length,  that  the  moistness  and  warmth  of 
the  body  and  the  breath  may  not  affect  the  air  surrounding  the 
tube.  The  writer  had  used  such  an  apparatus  daily  for  many 
months  before  noticing  that  Eegnault  mentions  its  successful 
use. 

HygTometry  by  Evaporation. — Dr.  Hutton  of  Edin- 
burgh first  suggested  that  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
air,  woidd  depend  upon  and  therefore  indicate  the  moistness  of  the  air.    Leslie  again 
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very  distinctly  stated  this  principle  (Leslie,  On  the  Eelatmis  of  Air  to  Heat  and 
Alvisture,  1813,  p.  39),  and  reduced  it  to  practice  by  covering  one  of  the  bulbs  of  his 
differential  air-thermometer  with  wet  muslin.  The  motion  of  the  column  of  water 
towards  the  moist  bulb,  of  course,  shows  the  depression  of  the  temperature  of  evapo- 
ration. This  hygrometer  might  yet,  we  think,  be  often  used  in  certain  researches,  and 
might  be  added  to  the  common  weather-glass. 

The  Dry-  and  Wet-Bulb  Hygrometer,  called  on  the  Continent  the  Ps,ycArowefer  (ij'uxp'^y, 
cold;  fj-irpov,  measure),  is  formed  of  two  similar  delicate  thermometers  placed  in  a 
gentle  current  of  air,  the  bulb  of  one  thermometer  being  covered  with  muslin  and  kept 
moist  by  a  cotton  t  hread  leading  from  a  small  reservoir  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  The 
dry-bulb  thermometer  indicates  the  true  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  other  will  be 
found  to  remain  stationary  at  a  temperature  said  to  be  that  of  evaporation,  which  is 
usually  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  air.  In  saturated  or  moist  air,  the  thermo- 
meters read  alike  ;  the  difference  increases  in  some  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  dryness  in  many  practical  matters, 
sucli  as  the  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses,  halls,  plant-honses  and  so  on. 

From  ol)SPrvations  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  it  is  further  possible,  by 
means  of  tables  previously  determined  by  experiment,  or  by  calculation  from  <i  priori 
principles,  to  determine  the  existing  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  other  hygronietric 
data.  The  most  trustworthy  table  for  such  reductions  is  the  following,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Glaisher  from  the  combination  of  all  the  simultaneous  observations 
of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  with  Daniell's  hygrometer,  taken  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  from  the  year  1841  to  1854,  with  some  observations  taken  at 
high  temperatm-es  in  India,  and  others  at  Toronto. 


Table  I.  To  obtain  the  dcw-2)oint,  midtiply  the  difference  of  reading  of  the  thermo- 
meters by  the  factor  opposite  the  dry-bulb  reading,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
dry-bulb  reading. 


Drj-bulb 
thermo- 
meter F. 

Factor, 

Dry-bulb 
tliermn- 
meler  F. 

Factor. 

Dry-bull, 
thermo- 
meter ¥. 

Factor. 

Dry-bulb 
thermo- 
meter F. 

Factor. 

10° 

8-78 

33° 

3-01 

56° 

1-94 

78° 

1-69 

11 

8-78 

34 

2-77 

67 

1-92 

79 

1-69 

12 

8-78 

35 

2-60 

58 

1-90 

80 

1-68 

13 

8-77 

36 

2-50 

59 

1-89 

81 

1-68 

14 

8-76 

37 

2-42 

60 

1-88 

82 

1-67 

15 

8-75 

38 

2-36 

61 

1-87 

83 

1-67 

10 

8-70 

39 

2-32 

62 

1-86 

84 

1-66 

17 

8-62 

40 

2-29 

63 

1-85 

85 

1-65 

18 

8-50 

41 

2-26 

04 

1-83 

86 

1-66 

19 

8-34 

42 

2-23 

65 

1-82 

87 

1-64 

20 

8-14 

43 

2-20 

66 

1-81 

88 

1-64 

21 

7-88 

44 

2-18 

67 

1-80 

89 

1-63 

22 

7-60 

45 

216 

68 

1-79 

90 

1-63 

23 

7-28 

40 

214 

69 

1-78 

91 

1-62 

24 

6-92 

47 

2-12 

70 

1-77 

92 

1-62 

25 

6  53 

48 

2-10 

71 

1-76 

93 

1-61 

26 

6-08 

49 

2-08 

72 

1-75 

94 

1-60 

27 

5-61 

50 

2-06 

73 

1-74 

95 

1-60 

28 

512 

61 

2-04 

74 

1-73 

96 

1-59 

29 

4-63 

52 

2-02 

75 

1-72 

97 

1-59 

30 

4-15 

53 

2-00 

76 

1-71 

98 

1-58 

31 

3-70 

54 

1-98 

77 

1-70 

99 

1-58 

32 

3-32 

55 

1-96 

As  an  example,  let  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  stand  at  64-3°  F.,  and  the  wet-bulb  at 
60-8° 

64-3  -  60'8  =  3-5  =  difference  of  readings. 
The  factor  to  be  used  is  1-83  opposite  64°,  the  nearest  degree  to  64-3. 

64-3  -  3-5  X  1-83  =  67-9°  =  dew-point. 

In  the  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xi.  304,  is  a  table  for  reduction  of  dry  and  wet-bulb  readings 
from  51°  F.  down  to  —  16°,  giving  also  the  probable  error  and  measure  of  precision  of 
the  results  determined  by  Lieut.  Noble  from  observations  at  Toronto. 

The  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  having  long  become  the  ordinary  working 

Q  2 
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hygrometer  of  the  meteorological  observer,  Mr.  Glaisher  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  instrument  in  every  detail.    He  has  tinally  adopted  a  pair  of  very 
delicate  thermometers  (see  fig.  570)  about  one  foot  long,  and  with. 
Fig.  570.  small  spherical  bulbs  of  thin  glass  of  about  \  inch  diameter. 

They  are  mounted  upon  metal  scales  graduated  from  about  — 10° 
to  +  130°  F.  and  fixed  parallel  to  each  other  from  2  to  4  inches 
apart  upon  a  metal  cross  piece.  Care  is  taken  that  each  pair  of 
thermometers  is  as  exactly  similar  as  possible.  The  bulb  of  the 
wet  thermometer  is  covered  with  thin  muslin,  round  the  neck  of 
which  is  twisted  a  conducting  thread  of  lamp  wick,  common  darn- 
ing cotton,  or  floss  silk ;  this  passes  into  an  adjacent  vessel  of 
water  placed  about  three  inches  distant  from  the  wet  bulb,  a 
little  beneath  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  dry-bulb  ther- 
mometer. It  is  a  very  objectionable  practice  to  place  a  long 
glass  cistern  between  the  two  thermometers ;  for  the  water  wiU 
seldom  be  of  exactly  the  same  temperatm-e  as  the  surrounding 
air,  and  will  tend  slightly  to  vitiate  the  readings  of  both  thermo- 
meters. The  writer  prefers  for  a  cistern  a  short  narrow-necked 
glass  bottle,  from  which  but  little  evaporation  will  take  place. 
The  water  must  be  either  rain  or  distilled  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  never  to  record  any  readings  when  the  bulb  is  not 
thoroughly  moist  all  over.  As  dust  and  saline  particles  gradually 

I         I  'IK  settle  on  the  wet  muslin,  it  is  well  to  re-cover  the  bulb  and  supply 

ttj  a  fresh  wick  about  every  month.  Before  use,  too,  each  wick 
should  be  washed  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  pressed  whilst  under  water 
thi'oughout  its  length.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  bulb  can  be  easily  regulated  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  cistern. 

In  taking  an  observation,  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  is  first  to  be  read,  because  it  is 
most  liable  to  change  ;  the  wet-bulb  is  then  to  be  read,  the  two  readings  to  be  recorded, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  thermometers  made,  to  secure  the  correct  number  of  whole 
degrees.  The  observer  must  follow  the  directions  under  the  article  Thermometer,  as 
regards  placing  the  instrument,  correcting  tlie  thermometer-readings,  &c. 

The  dry-  and  wet-bulb  hygrometer  continues  to  act  even  when  the  water  is  frozen, 
since  evaporation  still  takes  place  ;  but  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bulb  really 
is  covered  with  ice,  and  if  not,  water  must  be  poured  upon  it,  and  the  observation 
delayed  till  the  water  be  frozen,  and  the  thermometer  sink  to  a  constant  reading.  In 
frosty  weather  it  is  best  to  wet  the  bulb  after  every  periodic  observation,  or  at  least 
ten  minutes  before  the  next. 

Theory  of  the  Psyclirometer. — Although  we  may  ascertain  the  dew-point  from  read- 
ings of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  on  purely  experimental  grounds,  as  in  vising 
Glaisher's  factors,  the  subject  also  admits  of  mathematical  investigation.  Mr.  Ivory 
first  solved  the  problem  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  Ix.  80)  with  substantial  correctness.  August 
of  Berlin,  and  Bo  hnenb erger,  showed  the  coincidence  of  the  theory  with  experi- 
ment, and  determined  the  constants  with  accuracy  (August,  Veber  die  Fortschriite 
dcr  Hygrometrie  in  der  Iskuesten  Zcit,  Berlin,  1830. — Bohnenberger,  Tubingen  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.).  But  the  subject  is  best  known  in  England  from 
Dr.  Apjohn's  excellent  results  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vi.  182;  vii.  266,  470;  xiii.  261). 

We  now  give  the  investigation  as  it  is  stated  by  Eegnault  after  the  method  of 
M.  August. 

The  evaporation  of  a  liquid  involves  the  conversion  of  sensible  into  latent  heat,  and 
the  supply  of  heat  must  be  di-awn  from  the  liquid  evaporated,  from  the  remaining 
liquid,  or  from  surrounding  objects.  When  air  is  in  contact  with  the  moistened  bulb 
of  a  thermometer,  tlie  evaporation  of  the  water  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  bulb, 
but  the  fall  of  temperature  will  be  cheeked  by  heat  communicated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  air.  At  some  point,  the  amounts  of  heat  subtracted  and  communicated  will  be 
equal,  and  an  invariable  temperature  of  evaporation  will  be  the  result. 

Let  us  suppose,  with  M.  August,  that  the  portions  of  air  successively  in  contact 
with  the  moist  thermometer-bulb  become  thereby  perfectly  saturated  with  moistm-e, 
and  are  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  bulb. 

Let  w  =  weight  of  stratum  of  dry  air  surrounding  the  bulb  at  0°  C,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  0'760. 
h  =  height  of  barometer. 
■   t  =  temperature  of  surrounding  air  given  by  the  dry-bulb  thermometer. 
t'  =  temperature  of  evaporation,  or  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 
/  and  f  =  the  elastic  forces  of  satm-ated  aqueous  vapour  for  the  temperatures 
t  and  t'. 

X  =  the  actual  elastic  force  of  vapour  in  the  air  at  the  time. 
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In  the  stratum  of  air  surrounding  the  bulb,  the  aqueous  vapour  exerts  the  elastic  force 
f ,  and  the  air  consequently  exerts  the  elastic  force  h  —f.  The  weight  of  dry  air  is  then 

1  h-f 
^'  '  \  +  at''    30  ' 

o  being  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas  for  every  degree  of  temperature.  The 
weight  of  vapour  already  in  this  air  is 

si  • 

w  o  •  ;  -r,  •  ;t~  ! 

\  +  at  30 

in  which  8  represents  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  vapoiu"  in  relation  to  air.  The 
weight  of  vapour  added  by  contact  with,  wet  bulb  similarly  is 

tv  5  •   ;  •   

\  +  at'  30 

Now,  if  7  be  the  specific  heat  of  air,  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  diy  air 
in  cooling  from  t  to  t'  is 

Similarly  k  being  the  specific  heat  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged 
by  the  vapour  previously  in  the  air  is 

Lastly,  let  A  be  the  latent  heat  absorbed  by  water,  when  becoming  gaseous  between 
the  temperatures  t  and  t'. 

The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  will  be 

w  S  ;  •  •'  A. 

\  +  at  30 

Now  when  the  temperature  of  evaporation  is  constant,  this  heat  absorbed  in  evapo- 
ration must  be  equal  to  that  given  out  by  the  air  and  the  other  portion  of  vapour ; 

or  we  have,  by  equating  them  and  striking  out  the  factor  w  •  ~ — -,  .  ^ 

y{k-f){t-f)  +  Skx{t-i')  =  5\{f'-a:); 

whence  -v 


f  z.  ^• 


1  +  ~  (t-f)       i  +  |o-0 

Inserting  values  of  the  known  quantities,  namely,  for  y,  0-2669,  for  0-2669  (the 
specific  heat  of  aqueous  vapour  being  assumed  equal  to  that  of  air),  for  5,  tlie  specific 
gravity  of  aqueous  vapour,  0-6235,  and  for  A,  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapour, 
6H)  —  t',  according  to  the  law  of  Watt,  and  neglecting  some  of  the  smaller  terms, 

August  obtains  the  formula  x  =  f  —  *^  '^^^ij^ — ^  •       the  temperatures  being 

expressed  in  centigrade  degrees. 

Regnault,  using  more  accm'ate  data,  namely,  for  8,  0-622,  and  for  A,  610  —  t' 
[y  =  k  =  0-2069  as  before),  modifies  this  to 

ow^).,_ 

6\0-t' 

Experimently,  Regnault  has  found  that  the  formula  .r  =  /'  —  ^  ^^^^     ^,  '  ^  •  h 

gives  an  almost  perfect  coincidence  between  the  calculated  and  true  results,  when  the 
air  is  not  more  than  j*g  saturated.  Otherwise  the  first  coefficient  0-429  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  fon-nula  which  has  been  most  used  iu  the  reduction  of  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
observations  is  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Apjohu.  In  tlie  Greenwich  observations  it  is 
given  as  foUows : 

88    30  96  30 

The  first  formula  is  to  be  used  when  the  reading  of  the  wet-bulb  is  above  32°  F., 
and  the  second  when  below.  In  the  above,  d  is  the  difference  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
readings,  h  the  height  of  the  barometer,/  tlie  elastic  force  of  vapour  for  the  temperature 
of  the  ntct-bvJh,  to  be  taken  from  Table  II.,  and  F  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the 
dew-point,  from  which  the  dew-point  may  be  found,  if  necessaiy,  by  the  table. 
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From  a  statement  in  DanieU's  Meteorology  [Essays,  1856]  ii.  100,  itwould  seem  that 
the  errors  of  results  obtained  by  Apjohu's  formula,  lie  within  closer  limits  than  those 
obtained  by  Glaisher's  factors. 

Taking  the  expression  in  the  form 

f 

the  term  -with  —  being  inconsiderable  except  at  great  heights,  the  following  values 
of  the  coefficient  m  have  been  given  (for  degrees  Fahr. ) : 

Ivory   -0139 

Apjohn — (z  ynorj  calculation    ....  -Oll-lD 

,,     experiments  on  dew-point      .       .       .  'OllSl 

„  „  refrigeration   .       .       .  'OllSO 

„     other  experiments  ....  '01140 

Bohnenberger — first  56  observations  .       .       .  '0114: 

„         second  45         „  ...  -011398 

Kaemtz        above  32°  F   -0118 

below  32  F   -0112 

Kupffer         above  32  F   -01135 

The  supposed  gi-eat  accuracy  of  many  of  these  determinations  has  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  later  experiments  of  Kegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.),  for  he 
finds  that  the  temperature  of  evaporation  is  not  invariable,  but  sinks  lower,  the  greater 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  SHiTounding  the  wet  bulb  is  moving.  He  is  thus  led 
to  doubt  the  soundness  of  August's  assumption,  that  the  stratum  of  air  surrounding  the 
wet  bulb  is  always  saturated  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bulb,  and  he  considers 
that  the  radiant  heat  falling  on  the  bulb  is  an  element  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
ordinary  formulce,  however,  may  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate  as  long  as  the 
velocity  of  the  air  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  metres  (16  to  20  feet)  per  second. 

Wequite  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Drew  ("Practical  Meteorology,"  p.  169),  that  the 
problem  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers  is  still  quite  open  to  fresh  investigation. 

Hygrometric  Calculations. — Having  found  the  dew-point  of  the  air,  it  is 
usually  required  to  deduce  other  data  concerning  the  moistness  of  the  air.  The 
necessary  calculations  are  a  little  intricate,  but  have  been  brought  to  a  very  satisfactory 
state  of  accuracy  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  whose  excellent  hj'grometrical  tables  for  the  dry- 
and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  give  all  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  readings  of 
the  thermometers,  almost  without  calculation.  These  tables  are  quite  indispensable  to 
any  person  who  has  frequently  to  make  hygrometrical  calcidations,  but  the  ingenious 
hygrometric  sliding  rule  of  Mr.  Welsh  (Brit.  Assoc.  1851;  Trans.  Sec.  p.  42),  as 
manufaetm-ed  by  Adie,  will  also  give  most  of  the  required  results  mechanically.  We 
can  here  only  enter  the  subject  briefly. 

The  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  the  same  as  the  maximum  elastic 
force  at  the  dew-point,  and  we,  therefore,  ascertain  it  by  referring  to  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point  in  a  table  of  the  maximum  elastic  force  of  vapour.  The  following 
table  (II.),  having  been  calculated  from  the  experimental  results  of  Eegnault,  is  the 
most  reliable  of  the  kind. 

If  there  be  a  fractional  part  of  a  degree  over,  multiply  it  into  the  next  following  differ- 
ence in  the  third  column  (dividing  by  10  if  a  decimal),  and  add  the  result  to  the 
number  opposite  the  whole  degree. 

This  table  differs  somewhat  from  that  adopted  by  the  Koyal  Society  in  their 
"Keport  on  Physics"  (p.  89),  and  from  several  others  calculated  from  older  and  less 
trustworthy  experiments  than  those  of  Kegnault. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  aqueous  vapour  of  maximum  tension  at  any 
temperature  t,  let  Et  be  the  elastic  force  at  that  temperature.    Then  since  268-448 
grains  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at  212°,  of  an  elastic  force  of  30  inches, 
E, 

258-448  grains  x  —  would  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  vapour  saturated  at 
oO 

temperature  t,  after  it  has  been  heated  up  to  212°  and  kept  under  the  same  pressure 
El  as  before.  Since  a  gas  expands  0-3665  of  its  own  volume  from  32°  to  212°,  or 
0-0020361  for  each  degree  Fahr., 

•  1-3665 
258-448  grams  x  ~  x  ^  ^  .oo20361  x  (^-32°) 

will  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  vapour  saturated  at  the  temperature  t.  From  this 
formvda,  the  numbers  in  Table  III.  (p.  232),  column  2,  were  obtained. 

When  the  air  is  saturated  vrith  vapour  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  evaporation 
and  of  the  dew-point  coincide,  the  required  weight  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  may 
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Table  II.  Showinc/  the  Maximum  Elastic  Force  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  inches  of 
Mercury  for  every  degree  Fahr.  from  0°  to  100°. 
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26 
26 
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28 
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66 


be  taken  at  once  from  the  formula  or  table.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  since  vapour 
above  its  dew-point  expands  like  any  other  gas,  we  must  have 

Actual  weight  of  a    \   _  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot )    ^        Volume  at  dew-point 
cubic  foot  of  vapour  \    ~  of  vapoiu-  at  dew-point  J         volume  at  temperature  of  air. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  is  easily  calculated  from  the  following  data  of 

Eegnault.    Dry  air  expands  by  or  -0020361  parts  of  its  vohime  at  32°  F.  for 

every  increase  of  1°  of  heat,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  32°  under  a  pressure  of  30 
inches  of  mercury  weighs  666-85  grains.  Thus  are  calculated,  for  a  pressm-e  of 
30  inches  of  mercury,  tlie  numbers  in  column  3  of  Table  III. 

If  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  and  a  cubic  foot  of  aqueous  vapour  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture be  mixed  together  and  compressed  into  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  mixture  wiU  be  t!ie  sum  of  the  elastic  forces  of  the  air  and  vapour.  In  order 
that  the  mixed  or  moist  air  may  have  the  same  elastic  force  as  the  dry  air  previously, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  expand,  in  the  piropOrtion  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  dry  air  to  the 
sum  of  the  elastic  forces  of  the  air  and  vapour. 

Thus,  if  Ef  =  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  temperatm-e  t, 

and  p  =  elastic  force  of  moist  air — say  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by 
the  barometer 
we  liave^j  —  E^  —  clastic  force  of  dry  air, 

volume  of  moist  air  p 
volume  of  dry  air       p  —  i?,  ' 
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dry  air. 
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Weight  of 
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of saturated 
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Weight  of  a 
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57 
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10 
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58 
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15 

1-04 
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59 
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534-00 

20 

1-30 

581-05 

580-26 

60 

6-77 

536-28 

532-84 

25 

1-61 

576-05 

574-08 

61 

5-97 

536-26 

531-69 

30 

1-97 

569  17 

567-99 

62 

6-17 

534-22 

630-56 

32 

213 

566-86 

665-58 

63 

6  38 

633-20 

629-42 

35 

2-39 

563-42 

561-99 

64 
65 

6-59 
6-81 

532-18 
631-17 

528-28 
527-14 

40 

2-86 

557-77 

556-03 

66 

7-04 

530-16 

626-01 

41 

2-97 

656-66 

554-86 

67 

7-27 

529-16 

624-86 

42 

308 

555-55 

663-69 

68 

7-51 

628-14 

623-71 

43 

3-20 

554-44 

562-52 

69 

7-76 

527-14 

522-56 

44 

3-32 

563-34 

651-35 

70 

8-01 

526-15 

521-41 

45 

3-44 

552-24 

550-19 

71 

8-27 

626-16 

520-27 

46 

3-56 

551-15 

549-02 

72 

8-54 

524-17 

519-12 

47 

3-69 

550-06 

547-85 

73 

8-82 

623-18 

517-98 

48 

3-82 

548-97 

646-69 

74 

9-10 

622-20 

516-83 

49 

3-96 

547-89 

546-53 

75 

9-39 

521-22 

515-69 

50 

4-10 

546-81 

544-37 

51 

4-24 

645-74 

543-21 

80 

10-98 

616-39 

509-97 

62 

4-39 

644-67 

542-06 

85 

12-78 

611-65 

504-19 

53 

4-65 

543-61 

640-89 

90 

14-85 

506-99 

498-43 

54 

4-71 

542-55 

539-75 

95 

17-18 

502-41 

492-56 

55 

4-87 

541-50 

638-60 

100 

19-84 

497-93 

486-65 

Thus  one  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  after  becoming  saturated  with  moisture,  expands  into  the 
volume   if  it  be  confined  under  the  same  pressure  as  before. 


We  may  now  find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at 
any  temperature :  for  it  is  obviously 

("Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  +  weight  of  cubic  foot  of  vapour)  x  — '  • 

Thus  are  obtained  the  numbers  in  column  4  of  Table  III.  When  the  dry-  and  wet- 
bulb  thermometers  read  alike,  we  have  at  once  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
atmosphere  for  the  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches.  For  any  other  height  of  the 
barometer  we  must  multiply  by  this  height  in  inches  and  divide  by  30.  When  the 
air  is  not  saturated,  we  must  subtract  the  following : 

Weight  Qf  cubic  foot  of  vapour  at  dew- 

/ Weight  of  cub. )  _  |  weight  of  cub.  ft.  \  ^   Poi"t  

Vft.  of  dry  air    J      (of  saturated  air    /  ^  Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  vapoiu"  at  tem- 
perature of  air : 

from  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  and  reduce  the  result  as  before  to  the 
barometric  pressure  at  the  time. 

The  Degree,  of  Humidity  represents  the  proportional  saturation  of  the  air  with 
moisture,  decimally  expressed,  so  that  saturated  air  has  the  degree  100,  and  perfectly 
dry  air  the  degree  0.  It  is  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of  vapour  (Table  III. 
column  2)  at  the  dew-point  by  the  weight  which  would  be  present  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  if  it  were  saturated.  Some  writers  use  the  corresponding  elastic  forces  of 
the  vapours  at  the  dew-point  and  temperature  of  the  air  (Table  II.)  in  place  of  the 
weights  of  vapour,  but  the  results  are  nearly  the  same. 

Chemical  Method  of  Hygrometry.  The  chemist  may  always  avoid  the 
difficulties  attending  the  use  of  hygrometers,  by  absorbing  the  aqueous  vapour  from 
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any  given  volume  of  air  and 
actually  weighing  it  upon  the 
chemical  balance.  The  necessary 
apparatus  (fig.  571)  consists  of  a 
common  aspirator  a  and  two  U- 
shaped  drying  tubes  b,  c,  con- 
taining fragments  of  pumice-stone 
soaked  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aspirator  being  full  of  water, 
the  second  tube  c  is  detached, 
weighed  accurately,  and  again 
attached  on  one  side  to  the  other 
drying  tube  b,  on  the  other  side 
to  a  long  pcrfcctlrj  dry  tube  d, 
by  means  of  which  air  from  any 
required  point,  as  for  instance 
from  the  open  atmosphere  out- 
side the  laboratory  window,  may 
be  drawn  tlu-ough  the  apparatus. 

The  fixed  drying  tube  b  is  employed  to  prevent  any  vapour  passing  back  from 
the  aspirator.  Eegnault  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  least  necessary  size  of  the 
weighed  drying  tube.  He  generally  indeed  employed  two  weighed  tubes,  each  0"18 
metre  in  height,  filled  with  large  fragments  of  pumice-stone.  But  the  second  tube 
rarely  gained  1  or  2  milligrammes  in  weight,  and  eiiiefly  served  to  afford  a  proof 
that  the  absorption  by  the  first  tube  was  complete.  It  is  probably  best  therefore 
to  dispense  with  a  second  weighed  tube,  as  the  increased  error  in  weigliing  the  larger 
apparatus  will  probably  be  greater  than  the  minute  weight  of  vapour  which  may  be 
lost.  Additional  accui-acy  may  always  be  had  by  increasing  the  volume  of  air  passed 
through  the  tube. 

A  determinate  volume  of  water  having  been  allowed  to  flow  slowly  and  unifji-mly 
from  the  asjsirator  by  the  tap  c,  an  equal  volume  of  air,  of  course,  passes  through  the 
tube  c,  and  becomes  desiccated.  The  weight  of  vapour  absorbed  is  learnt  by  again 
weighing  the  tube  c,  but  to  determine  the  corresponding  weight  of  air  with  accimicy, 
we  must  read  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  by  a  thermometer  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  aspirator,  and  likewise  ob.serve  the  barometer,  then  performing 
the  calculation  as  directed  on  page  230. 

This  method  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  suspended  in  tlie 
air  in  the  form  of  mist  or  cloud.  The  weight  of  the  watery  particles  is  the  excess  of 
the  whole  weight  absorbed  over  the  maximum  weight  of  vapour  (satiu'ated)  as  given 
in  Table  III.  column  2. 

The  chemical  deterniination  of  vapour  has  been  fully  considered  by  B  r  u  n  n  e  r.  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  309.) 

The  chemical  method  might  obviously  be  used  to  determine  the  average  amount  of 
vapour  in  the  air  during  any  period  of  time.  It  is  only  necessary  for  this  purpose  that 
a  perfectly  uniform  stream  of  air  pass  through  the  drying  tube  tliroughout  the  period. 
The  total  weight  of  vapour  absorbed,  divided  by  the  total  weight  of  air  passed  through, 
gives  the  required  result.  Such  a  process  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Andrews  (Brit. 
Assoc.  1851,  Trans,  of  Sec.  p.  29),  who  has  also  described  an  aspirator  suitable  for  the 
purpose  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  iv.  330),  and  we  know  not  why  it  is  not  adopted,  at  least  in 
some  of  the  principal  ol)servatorie.s. 

Hygroscopic  bodies.  Most  organised  structures  expand  or  contract  according  to 
their  state  of  moisture  or  dryness,  and  many  organic  substances  to  such  a  degree  tliat 
they  afford  very  delicate  indications  of  hygrometric  changes.  Thus  a  thin  shaving  of 
whalebone  laid  on  the  hand  instantly  curls  up,  and  a  slip  of  whalebone  furnished  with 
a  multiplying  index  formed  the  hygrometer  finally  adopted  by  Deluc  (Phil.  Trans. 
[1791]  Ixxxi.  419).  An  ivory  hygrometer  was  also  construetedV)y  D  eluc  (Phil.  Trans. 
[1773]  p.  404)  and  Leslie  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph.  i.  468).  A  hygroseope  formed  of  pieces  of 
deal-wood  was  designed  in  1676  by  John  Coniers  (Phil.  Trans,  xi.  715).  Chimney 
ornaments  are  often  seen  in  which  certain  figm-es  are  caused  to  move  by  the  contraction 
or  expansion  of  catgut,  thus  indicating  the  approach  of  rain  or  fine  weather.  The  awn 
of  the  AnelroTpagon  contortiim  has  been  used  for  similar  purposes  by  Capt.  Kater;  the 
awn  of  the  Avena  feitua,  or  wild  oat, by  Hooke  ;  the  internal  membrane  of  the  Ariindo 
Phragmites,  or  common  reed,  by  Adie  ;  and  the  Funaria  hygrometrica,  oreommon  cord- 
moss,  the  arista  of  the  seed  of  the  Stijxi  pcnnita,  or  common  feather-grass,  by  others. 
The  hygroseope  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  the  common  barometer  or  weather-glass 
consists  of  an  awn  or  vegetable  filament  which  in  twisting  or  untwisting  moves  a  light 
index. 
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Saussitrc's  Hair  Hygrometer  is  the  only  instrument  of  this  class  which  has  been  sup- 
posed in  late  years  to  possess  any  scientific  acciu-acy  or  importance.  To  construct  it, 
long,  soft  and  straight  human  hairs  must  be  procured  and  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  litre  of  water  containing  10  grammes  of  crystallised 
carbonat  e  of  soda.  After  being  well  washed  in  pure  water  and  dried  with- 
out heat,  the  best  hair  is  chosen,  of  a  length  of  aboiit  24  centimetres. 
One  end  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  instrument  ( Jig.  572),  and  the  other, 
being  passed  round  a  pulley  of  the  diameter  of  5  millimetres,  is 
attached  to  a  weight  of  about  0'2  gramme  (3  grains).  An  index 
fixed  to  the  pulley  moves  over  a  divided  circle,  the  divisions  of  which 
are  determined  by  placing  the  instrument  first  over  water  and  then 
over  sulphuric  acid,  that  is  in  jjerfectly  moist  and  perfectly  dry  air,  and 
dividing  the  space  which  the  index  is  thus  caused  to  move  over  into 
100  equal  parts.  When  well  and  delicately  constructed,  such  an  instru- 
ment will  promptly  show  the  slightest  changes  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Kegnault,  in  his  "Etudes  de  rHygrometrie,"  has  spent  much  labour 
and  ingenuity  in  trying  to  render  the  Hair  Hygrometer  scientifically 
useful.  He  has  only  succeeded  in  showing  that  two  of  these  instruments 
will  give  very  different  results,  if  there  exists  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  hairs,  their  preparation,  or  the  weight  by  which 
they  are  extended ;   that  the   most   carefully  constructed  instru- 
'-'-pi —        ments  are  but  little  accordant ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  degrees  are  quite 
arbitrary,  and  can  only  be  reduced  to  true  degrees  of  humidity  or  force 
of  aqueous  vapour,  by  a  table  specially  determined  by  experiment  for 
each  instrument.     Such  a  table  may  be  found  in  Pouillet's  Ulemciits 
dc  Physique,  7th  ed.  ii.  p.  742,  having  been  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  supposed  by 
him  to  apply  to  all  Hair  Hygrometers. 

Eegnault,  indeed,  has  found  that  the  zero  of  the  Hair  Hygrometer,  at  which  it  should 
stand  in  perfectly  dry  air,  is  quite  illusory,  for  the  hair  will  continue  to  shrink  more  or 
less  even  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  months  to  the  dry  air.  He  therefore 
commences  the  graduation  for  air  about  \  saturated,  or  of  20  degrees  of  humidity. 

Kaemtz  {Meteorologie,  Paris,  1868,  p.  74)  compares  the  table  of  Gay-Lussac  with 
others  calculated  for  Saussure's  Hygrometer  by  Prinsep,  Melloni,  and  August.  There 
is  very  little  accordance. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  on  hygroscopes  and  hygroscopic  substances  are  given 
in  the  three  elaborate  papers  by  Deluc  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1773  and 
1791),  and  he  says  (Ph.  Trans.  [1791]  Ixxxi.  40),  "  I  have  concentrated  in  these  pages 
an  account  of  twenty  years'  assiduous  labours  in  hygromctry,  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
anomalies  of  the  hyg7-oscopic  threads." 

There  is  a  complete  and  learned  history  of  hygrometry  by  Suerman,  entitled 
"  Commentatio  de  definienda  Quantitate  Vaporis  aquei  in  Atmosphera,"  4to.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1831. 

In  Prof.  Forbes'  Supplementary  Report  on  Meteorology  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report,  1840. 
pp.  95-101)  is  an  excellent  resume  of  the  theory  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 

A  general  account  of  hygrometry,  with  ex;amples  of  the  calculations  required  in  me- 
teorology, is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Drew's  Practical  Meteorology.  W.  S.  J. 

HYOCKOIjiV]QIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Hyocholic  Acid. 

HVOCHOIiIC  ACID.  C"-'WO\ — An  acid  obtained,  together  with'glycocine,  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  hj'oglycocholic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  mammellated  granules.  Its  barium-salt  dried  at 
180°  contains  C^ffniaOX  (Strecker.) 

HVOGIiYCOCHOliIC  ACID.  C-'H"NOl  Formerly  called  Hyocholic  acid. 
(Strecker  and  Gundelach,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  205.) — An  acid  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  sodium-salt,  constitutes  the  principal  parts  of  the  bUe  of  the  pig :  hence  its 
name  (from  S$,  i6s  a  pig,  and  x"^'')  bile). 

To  prepare  the  sodium-salt  in  the  pui'e  state,  the  fresh  bile  is  completely  saturated 
with  sulphate  of  sodium  ;  the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  hours  on  a  sand-bath,  and 
then  left  to  cool ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate,  consisting  of  hyoglycocholate  of  sodium 
mixed  with  mucus  and  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  is  washed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  first  by  decantation  and  then  on  a  filter, 
after  which  it  is  dried  at  110°  C.  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
hyoglycocholate  of  sodium.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal, 
then  precipitated  by  ether,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  100°. 

The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium-salt 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alcohol  and  precipitating  with 
water.     The  liquid  is  milky  at  first,  but  becomes  limpid  after  a  while,  and  deposits 
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transparent  drops.  It  must  be  left  on  the  sand-loth  for  several  days,  because  the 
precipitation  is  not  complete  till  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  are  evaporated.  By  repeat- 
ing this  operation  two  or  three  times,  the  acid  is  obtained  quite  pure. 

Hyoglj'cocholic  acid  is  a  white  resinous  body  which  melts  in  hot  water,  and  then 
presents  a  silky  aspect.  It  solidifies  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  after  it  has  lost  all  traces  of  water  ;  does  not  melt  even  at  120°.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  imparting,  however,  an  acid  reaction ;  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  in  dilute 
solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis  or  tlieir  carbonates.  According  to  F.  Hoppe  (Jahresber. 
1858,  p.  568),  the  solutions  of  the  free  acid  exhibit  an  optical  rotatory  power 
=  +  2° ;  that  of  the  sodium-salt  does  not  act  on  polarised  light.  It  differs  from  the 
acid  of  ox-bile  (glycocholic  acid)  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  and  by  forming 
precipitates  insoluble  in  water,  with  baryta,  lime,  &c. ;  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
cholonic  and  choloidic  acids. 

Hyoglycocholic  acid  is  not  altered  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  the  concentrated  acid 
blackens  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  a  mixtm-e  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead;  hwi  when  the  acid  or  any  of  its  salts  is  heated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and  a  yellowish  mass  is 
formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxalic  and  cholesteric  acids  ;  at  the  same  time  volatile 
fatty  acids  are  formed  homologovxs  with  acetic  acid.  These  volatile  acids  are 
also  produced,  together  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  hyoglycocholic  is  oxidised  by  a 
mixture  of  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Hyoglycocholic  acid,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  manner  as  glycocholic  acid  (ii.  900),  yielding  first  a  resinous 
substance  soluble  in  alkalis  (hyocholoidic  acid  ?),  then  hyodyslysin  insoluble  in 
alkalis,  while  glycocine  remains  in  solution: 

C"H"NO''    =    C-'ffnO^  +  C'-^H-'NO« 

I-Iyoglycocliolic  acid.    Hyodyslysin.  Glycocine. 

Potash  induces  a  similar  transformation,  yielding  hyocholic  acid,  which  differs  from 
liyodyslysin  only  by  the  elements  of  1  at.  water. 

Hyoglycocholic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  hj/oglijcocholates  in  the  dry  state  containing 
(j27jji2]^]\[Q5_  q^jjg  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  chloride,  carbonate,  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  fresh  pig's  bile,  or  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt.  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  but  very  sparingly  in  strong  solutions  of  ammoniacal- 
salts.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling.  The  barium-salt,  2C''''H''^Ba]S'0\H-0,  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  water,  very  readily  in  alcohol.  Ihe  calcium-sedi,  2C'-'H''"CaN0''.H-0, 
resembles  the  barium-salt.  The  lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  the  sodium-salt  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  mother-liquor  yields 
with  the  basic  acetate  another  precipitate  which  appears  to  be  a  basic  salt. 

The  'potassium-salt,  2C"H''^KN0'*.H'-'0,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  caustic 
potash,  and  treating  the  solution  with  sulphate  of  potassium.  &c.,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sodium-salt.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  which  melts  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath  so  long  as  it  retains  water  or  alcohol ;  when  quite  dry,  it  remains  solid  even  at  120°. 

The  silver-salt,  C''H'-AgNO^,  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  becomes  flocculent 
when  boiled. 

The  sodium-salt,  2C-'H^-NaN0^H^0,  is  a  white  powder  which  does  not  become 
moist  by  expo.sure  to  the  air.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  perfectly 
transparent  varnish.  It  has  a  bitter  and  very  persistent  taste.  Heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  it  melts,  swells  up,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 

HlTOCHOIiOISIC  ACID.  The  resinous  siibstance  formed  previous  to  hyodys- 
lysin, when  hyoglycocholic  acid  is  boiled  with  .strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  perhaps 
homologous  with  choloidic  acid,  C-'H^*0'.  According  to  Hoppe  (Jahresber.  1858, 
p.  668),  its  solutions  have  a  dextro-rotatory  power  =  23-6°. 

HlTOSVSliYSIM'.  C-^H^"0'. — A  snbistance  homologous  with  dyslysin,  produced  liy 
the  continued  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  hyoglycocholic  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  potash,  and  ammonia,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  moderately  soluble 
in  ether. 

HYOSCTAIWZItrx:.  (Geigerand  Hesse,  [1833]  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  vii.  270.) — An 
alkaloid  contained  in  lienbane  {Hyoscyamus  niger),  and  other  species  of  Hyoscyamus. 
To  prepare  it,  the  bruised  seeds  of  henbane  are  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  expressed  juice  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  slaked 
lime,  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  slightly 
supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  filtered ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  to  one- 
fourth  ;  the  residue  diluted  with  water ;  and  the  rest  of  the  alcohol  driven  off  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature.    To  the  remaining  liquid  is  then  cautiously  added  a  con- 
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centrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  the  liquid  being  again  filtered  if  any 
turbidity  is  thereby  produced  ;  then  a  large  excess  of  the  same  solution ;  and  the  whole 
is  shaken  with  ether  as  long  as  that  liquid  takes  anything  up.  The  ethereal  solution, 
separated  from  the  watery  liquid  and  evaporated,  leaves  impure  hyoseyamine,  which 
may  be  purified  by  mixing  it  with  water  till  a  clear  solution  is  produced ;  adding  to 
this  solution  twice  its  weight  of  ether-alcohol,  digesting  with  animal  charcoal,  and  eva- 
porating olf  the  ether-alcohol,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in  vacuo.  If  the 
residue  is  still  coloured,  it  must  be  once  more  dissolved  in  dilute  acid ;  the  solution 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  decomposed 
by  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  hyoseyamine  extracted  by  ether ;  and  the 
whole  process  repeated  if  necessary. 

Hyoseyamine  may  also  be  prepared,  though  less  advantageously,  from  the  herb 
of  the  plant,  while  in  flower,  by  boiling  the  expressed  juice,  filtering,  mixing  with 
lime,  treating  the  filtrate  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  dissolving  out  the 
hyoseyamine  by  agitation  with  ether.  The  dried  herb  likewise  yields  it  when  treated 
with  acidulated  alcohol. 

Hyoseyamine  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  silky  needles,  but  is  frequently  also 
obtained  as  an  amorphous  sticky  mass.  When  perfectly  dry  it  is  inodorous,  but  in  the 
moist  state,  it  has  an  unpleasant  odour  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  then  volatilises  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  when 
heated  with  acids.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  colour ;  strong  sidphiiric 
acid  turns  it  brown.  Iodine  added  to  its  aqueous  solution  forms  a  copious  precipitate 
having  the  colour  of  kermes.  Taken  internally,  even  in  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a 
narcotic  poison.  Rubbed  into  the  eye,  even  in  minute  quantity,  it  produces  persistent 
dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Hyoseyamine  neutralises  acids  completely.  Many  of  its  salts  crystallise  and  are  per- 
manent in  the  air.  They  have  no  odour,  but  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  are  very 
poisonous.  Their  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  diehloride  of  platinum  ;  but  yield 
whitish  flocks  with  chloride  of  gold.  With  infusion  of  galls  they  form  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

HYPARGVRXTE.    See  Miakgyrite. 
HYPEBSPlRoililC  ACXB.    Syn.  with  Salicylic  Acid. 
HYPER,  as  a  prefix,  syn.  with  Pee. 

HYPERSTHEIfE  (from  virip  and  a6ivoi,  strength,  on  account  of  the  greater 
hardness  and  density  of  this  mineral  as  compared  with  hornblende,  with  which  it  was 
formi-rly  confounded).  It  is  a  sub-species  of  augite,  containing,  according  to  Muir's 
analyses  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiv.  162), 

Si02  Ca^O         Mg^O  Fe^O        Mn^O  H-O 

51-35       .    .       1-83       11-09       33-92       .    .       OoO  =  98-69 
It  is  distinguished  from  common  augite  and  diallage  by  its  small  proportion  of  calcium 
and  large  proportion  of  iron,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (Mg  ;  Fe)-SiO^ 

Hyperstliene  has  a  density  of  3-3 — 3-6,  and  a  grejash  or  greenish-black  colour,  with 
a  more  or  less  distinct  copper-red  metallic  iridescence  on  the  most  distinct  cleavage- 
surface,  arising  from  the  presence  of  microscopic  laminee  of  titaniferous  iron  imbedded 
in  the  mineral.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  augitic  rocks  of  Sweden  contain  titanife- 
rous iron. 

The  name  Panlite  is  given  to  hypersthene  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.    Gedrite  is  hypersthene  in  which  the  quantity  of  iron  attains  its  maximum. 

HYPERSTHEXTITE  or  Hypersthmc-rock  is  a  crystallo-granular  mixture  of 
hypersthene  and  labrador,  with  small  quantities  of  titaniferous  iron  imbedded  in  the 
hypersthene,  and  occasional  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  mica,  hornblende,  olivine,  garnet, 
opalite,  &c.  Labrador  is  usually  the  chief  component.  Quartz  is  never  foimd  in  this 
rock.  Hypersthene-rock  belongs  to  the  less  frequently  occurring  crystalline,  unstiati- 
ficd  formations.  It  is  found  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  at 
Elfdalen  in  Sweden,  at  several  localities  in  Norway,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  Harz  in  Sile.sia,  Bohemia,  &c. 

The  folloisdng  analyses  of  hypersthenite  are  by  Bunsen  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1070) : 
a.  Coarse-grained,  containing  brown  hypersthene  and  greyish-white  labradorite,  from 
a  vein  nearPenigin  Saxony. — b.  Medium-grained,  greenish-brown,  containing  greenish- 
white  labradorite  and  dark  green  augite,  from  Tabor,  near  Getschin  in  Bohemia. — 
c.  Somewhat  finer-grained  and  bro-\vner,  from  Stransko  near  Liebstadl — d.  Greyish- 
green,  crystalline,  medium-grained,  vei-y  slightly  magnetic,  containing  triclinic  felspar, 
from  Hrabaeow  near  Starkenbach. — e.  From  the  railway  cutting  of  the  Woleschka  valley, 
between  Semil  and  Kostialow  near  Poric.   It  is  finely  crystalline,  dark  grey  to  greenish, 
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and  eiFervesces  with  acids,  in  consequence  of  small  masses  of  calcspar  disseminated 
through  it;  scarcely  magnetic,  and  with  a  weathered  crust: 


Si02 

A1'03 

Fe"  03 

Ca'^O 

Mg20 

K-'O 

Na-O 

H20 

a. 
h. 

49-90 
49-97 

16-04 

7-81 

14-49 

10-08 

0-55 

1-68 

1-46  =  102-01 

c. 

56-20 

15-26 

13-40 

9-50 

3-21 

d. 

51-98 

16-27 

13-53 

7-34 

5-85 

3-30 

1-20 

2-71  =  102-18 

e. 

54-44 

18-06 

9-64 

HITPOBROMOVS  ACID.  BrHO. — The  formation  of  bleaching  liquids  analogous 
to  the  hypochlorites  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  solutions  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths  was  noticed  by  Balard  in  his  original  memoir  on  bromine  (Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  [2] 
xxxii.  337),  and  subsequently  by  Lowig  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  14,  485),  Fritzsche  (.1.  pr. 
Chem.  xxiv.  294),  and  Gay-Lussac  (Compt.  rend.  xiv.  951).  Balard  also  found  that 
bromine-water  forms  with  mercuric  oxide  a  sparingly  solulile  oxybromide  of  mercury 
and  a  bleaching  liquid  which,  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  yields  a  liquid  also  possessing 
bleaching  properties,  and  .supposed  to  be  hypobromous  acid  (i.  679). 

More  recently,  Spiller  (Jahresber.  1859,  97  ;  1862,  73)  and  Dancer  (Chem.  Soe. 
J.  XV.  447)  have  shown  that  when  bromine  is  added  to  excess  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  half  the  bromine  is  precipitated  as  bromide  of  silver,  while  the  other  half  remains 
in  solution  as  hypobromous  acid,  forming  a  strongly  bleaching  liquid,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dancer,  the  hypobromous  acid  may  be  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  50  mm. 
of  mercury,  the  liquid  then  boiling  at  50^.  The  distillate,  which  does  not  contain  free 
bromine,  is  straw-yellow,  has  an  acid  reaction,  bleaches  strongly,  and  decomposes  when 
hented  above  60^.  It  gave  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  with  the  formula  of 
hypobromous  acid. 

Hypobromous  acid  is  likewise  obtained  in  solution  by  agitating  bromine-water  with 
excess  of  mercuric  oxide  or  oxide  of  silver.  When  bromine  is  brought  in  contact  with 
excess  of  dry  mercuric  oxide,  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot.  By  heating  the  two 
substances  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  a  powder  is  obtained  which  smells  like 
chloride  of  lime  and  bleaches  when  moistened  with  water;  it  is  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
bromide,  oxide  and  hypobromite.  If  the  bromine  is  in  excess,  a  solid  mass  is  formed 
consisting  merely  of  mercuric  bromide  and  oxide.  Oxygen  is  set  free  in  both  eases. 
(Dancer.) 

All  attempts  to  prejjare  hypobromous  anhydride  by  methods  similar  to  those  which 
yield  hypoehlorous  anhydride  (i.  908)  were  unsuccessful,  the  compound  being  decom- 
posed, both  at  common  temperatures  and  at  —18°,  into  bromine  and  oxygen. 

HirPOCHIiOIlIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Perchloric  oxide.  (See  Chlobinb,  Oxides  of, 
i.  912.) 

H-ZPOCHXiOStXTE.  (Grilnc  Eiscncrclc.) — A  mineral  occurring  at  Sehneeberg, 
Jolianngeorgcnstadt,  and  Briiunsdorf  in  Saxony,  in  minute  greenish  crystals  and 
grains,  or  massive  and  earthy.  It  contains,  according  to  Schiller's  analysis,  50-24  per 
cent,  silica,  14-65  alumina,  13-03  oxide  of  bismuth,  10-54  protoxide  of  iron,  and  9-62 
phosphoric  anhydride,  with  a  trace  of  manganese,  and  is  perhaps  a  silicate  of  bismuth 
and  iron  mixed  with  phosphate  of  aluminium.    (Dana,  ii.  182.) 

HYPOCHXaORXTSS.  CIMO. — The  formation,  general  properties  and  reactions 
of  these  salts,  and  the  methods  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  available  ciilorine  contained 
in  them,  have  been  abeady  described  under  Chlokint?  (i.  904,  908).  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  h  y  p  o  c  h  1  o  r  i  t  e  of  c a  1  c i u m,  its  uses  as  a  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent,  and 
the  methods  of  estimating  its  commercial  value,  see  Urvs  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 
i.  904  ;  also  Eichardson  and  Watts's  Chonical  Tcchvologt/,  vol.  i.  p)t.  3,  pp.  360-425. 

A  sample  of  "  chlorideof  lime,"  analysed  by  F.  Rose  under  the  direction  of  Frese- 
nius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  317),  yielded  26-72  per  cent.  CaClO,  25-51  CaCl, 
23-05  Ca'-'O,  and  24-72  combined  and  hygroscopic  water.  On  repeatedly  tri- 
turating it  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  to  a  thin  pulp,  the  chloride  of  calcium  was 
found  to  dissolve  at  the  first  trituration,  the  hypochlorite  only  at  the  third.  Hence 
Frcsenius  concludes  that  the  two  salts  exist  in  the  bleaching  powder  merely  in  a  state 
of  mixture,  or  at  most  as  a  loose  combination  easily  decomposed  by  water.  He  regards 
bleaching  powder  as  a  mhxture  of  hypochlorite  and  basic  chloride  or  oxychloride  of 
caleuim,  CaClO  +  (CaCl.Ca'-0).2H-0.  The  basic  chloride  is  resolved  by  water  into 
chloride  and  hydrate  of  calcium. 

Solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  of  the  alkali-metals  have  long  been  used  as  disinfect- 
ing agents.  The  so-called  chloride  of  soda  or  Labarraque's  disinfecting 
liquid,  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride  of  sodium,  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  by  decomposing 
hypochlorite  of  calcium  (bleaching  powder)  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  sodium.  In 
the  first  mode  of  preparation,  about  40  lbs.  of  soda-crystals  are  dissolved  in  about  20 
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gallons  of  water,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  solution  till  it  has 
attained  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '06.  A  rise  of  the  density  above  this  point  indicates  the 
formation  of  chlorate  of  sodium.  To  prepare  the  disinfecting  liquid  by  the  second 
method,  about  20  lbs.  of  good  bleaching  powder  are  dissolved  in  about  26  gallons  of 
water,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid  is  added  a  solution  of  40  lbs.  soda-crystals  in  about 
9  gallons  of  warm  water.    The  filtered  solution  constitutes  Labarraque's  liquid. 

Chloride  of  Potash  or  Eau  de  Javclle  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  chloride 
of  potassium  prepared  by  similar  methods. 

A  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  magnesium,  prepared  by  decomposing  chloride  of 
lime  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  is  said  by  Claussen  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  other  chlorine-compounds  for  bleaching  flax  and  hemp. 

Hypochlorite  of  Aluminium,  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  is  recommended  by  Orioli  (Rep.  Pat.  Inv. 
April  1860)  as  a  bleaching  and  antiseptic  agent.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed,  and 
therefore  acts  very  rapidly  on  organic  matters.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  mordant 
instead  of  acetate  of  aluminium,  all  the  hypochlorous  acid  being  disengaged  at  the 
heat  of  the  dye-bath  while  the  alumina  remains  attached  to  the  fibre. 

Hypochlorite  o  f  Zinc  is  also  used  as  a  mordant,  and  is  recommended  by  V  ar  r  e  n  t  r  a  p  p 
(Dingl.  pol.  J.  clviii.  378),  on  account  of  its  ready  decomposibility,  as  a  bleaching 
agent.  The  action  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  advantageously  accelerated  by  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  zinc  instead  of  a  mineral  acid. 

HirFOCHX.OROUS  ACXD  and  AITKY-DRIDE  (i.  908).— This  gas  is  absorbed 
by  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  when  the  latter  compound,  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness 
and  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  6  or  6  grms.  at  a  time,  is  saturated  with  hypoclilorous 
anhydride,  a  dark-red  thickish  liquid  is  formed,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass  of 
light  red  needles  apparently  consisting  of  01-0.480^.  These  crystals  melt  at  55°,  and 
detonate  when  suddenly  raised  to  a  higher  temperatiu'e.  They  are  instantly  decom- 
posed by  water  into  sulphuric  and  hypochlorous  acids  ;  hence  the  compound  acts  as 
a  powerful  oxidising  agent  on  sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  substances.  Iodine 
decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  iodic  acid. 

When  hypochlorous  anhydride  is  passed  into  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride,  a  very 
brisk  reaction  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  containing  vessel  is  removed  from  the  freezing 
mixture,  chlorine  being  evolved  and  a  red  viscid  substance  remaining,  composed  of 
sulphuric  and  hypoclilorous  anhydrides  in  a  proportion  not  yet  determined.  (Schiitz- 
enberger,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  135;  liii.  538;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  142.) 

HVPOG.s:xc  ACID.  C"=H^''0-  =       u     ( 0.— An  acid  belonging  to  the  oleic 

series  C"H'°--0^,  discovered  in  1865  by  Gossmann  and  Scheven  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciv.  230)  in  oil  of  earthnut  {Arachis  hypogcea)  It  is  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with 
phy  setoleic  acid,  discovered  in  1844  by  Hofstadter  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  177)  in 
sperm-oU  (see  Physetoleic  a,cid),  also  with  the  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  axinic 
acid  (C'H'^'O^),  an  acid  jDrodiiced  by  the  saponification  of  the  fatty  substance,  age  or 
axin,  contained  in  the  Mexican  plant,  Coccus  Axin.  (F.  Hoppe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx. 
102.) 

Preparation  fro7n  Earth-nut  oil. — The  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  are  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
arachidic  and  palmitic  acids  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  acetate  of  magnesium ; 
the  precipitate  is  removed ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  collected  after  a  few  days,  pressed 
and  dissolved  in  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  cliloride  of  lead  is  filtered  off ;  the  filtrate  is  shaken  up  vriXh  water  which  has 
been  freed  from  air  by  boiling ;  the  ethereal  laj'er  which  separates  again  on  leaving 
the  liquid  at  rest  is  taken  olf ;  and  the  ether  is  removed  by  distillation.  The  remaining 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellowish  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol  at  a  very  low  temperature.  An  additional  quantity  of 
crystals  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor.    (Gossmann  and  Scheven.) 

Axinic  acid  yields  by  oxidation,  agin  in  insoluble  in  ether,  and  the  acid,  C'^H^'C, 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution. 

Hypogfeic  acid  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  inodorous,  melting  at  34°  or 
35°  (physetoleic  acid  melts  at  30°  and  solidifies  at  28°),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether. — 1.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  yellowish  colour  and  rancid  odour, 
and  then  crystallises  with  difficulty,  even  at  very  low  temperatures. — 2.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  first  gives  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  then  yelloTvish- 
white  crystalline  sebacic  acid,  and  lastly,  a  fetid  oil,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  char- 
coal. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  hypogaeic  acid  into  the  isomeric  compound  gaidic  acid,  which 
is  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  elaidic  to  oleic  acid.  It  forms  a  colourless  crys- 
talline mass,  permanent  in  the  air,  melting  at  38°,  solidifying  in  the  radio-crystalline 
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form  on  cooling,  and  volatilising  undecomposod  at  higher  temperatiu'es.  (Caldwell 
and  Gossmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  scix.  305.) 

Hjrpogaeic  acid  is  monobasic.  The  barium-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  alcoholic 
acetate  of  barium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
in  white  grains  which  dissolve  when  heated  and  separate  again  on  cooling. 

RypoyceaU  of  Cop-pcr,  C^H'^^'CuO'-,  is  obtained,  in  like  manner,  by  mixing  alcoholic 
cupric  acetate  with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  containing  ammonia,  and  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  in  ^aolet-blue  crystalline  grains,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  cohering  to  a 
translucent  wax  at  16°. — Guidata  of  copfcr  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  gai'date  of 
sodium  with  cupric  sulphate,  as  a  scarcely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in  granules.  It  melts  without  decom- 
position at  a  temperatm'e  above  120'-'. 

Hi/pogaate  of  Ethyl,  C"'H-''(C'^H^)0-,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydi'ochloric  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  hypog«ic  acid  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  and  separates  on  warming 
the  liquid,  as  an  oil  which  may  be  freed  fi'om  adhering  acid  by  washing  with  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  di'ied  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  between  100°  and 
120°.  It  is  yellow,  inodorous,  lighter  than  water,  but  sinks  in  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
but  slightly  soluble.    Not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Ga'idutc  of  Ethyl  is  prepared  by  passing  hydi'ochloric  acid  gas  through  a  solution 
of  gaidic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  precipitating  after  12  hours  with  water,  and  subject- 
ing the  separated  mixture  of  gaidic  ether  and  gaidic  acid  to  a  second  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  p)roduct  is  washed  and  dried  at  100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  a  colourless,  lamino-crystalline  mass,  which  melts  between  9°  and  10°,  and 
volatilises  undeeomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  inodorous,  lighter  than 
water,  heavier  than  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Gdidate  of  Silver  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white  amorplious  mass  which,  wlien 
washed,  and  especially  if  heated  with  water,  alcohol  or  ether,  turns  black  without 
dissolving. 

Gdidate  of  Sodium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium, 
evaporating,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  the  salt  as  a  translucent  jelly  :  from  dilute  solutions  it  separates  in  crystalline 
grains. 

HYPOGAIiX.IC  ACID.  C'H«0^.  (Matthiessen  and  Foster,  Chem.  Soe.  J. 
xvi.  :j.;0.  ) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  concentrated  hydi'iodie  acid  on 
hemipiuic  acid  (p.  It2) : 

C.ojj.oQr.  +  2III    =    CH^O'  +  +  CO-. 

. Heniipinic  Hypogailic       Iodide  of 

acid.  acid.  metliyl. 

It  is  isomeric  with  carbohydroquinonic,  protoeatechuic  and  oxysalicylic  acids,  and 
intermediate  in  composition  between  salicyhc  acid,  C'H'^0',  and  gallic  acid,  C'H'*0^. 

Hypogallic  acid,  when  pare,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  solution  reacts  strongly  acid  with  litmus- 
pajjer.  It  separates  from  hot  water  in  small  prismatic  crystals,  united  into  stellate 
groups,  and  containing  1^  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose  at  100°.  The 
acid  melts  at  about  180^,  but  as  it  begins  to  decompose  even  at  a  lower  temperatm'e, 
its  melting-point  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Hypogallic  acid  gradually  turns  brown  when  heated  in  the  air  to  a  little  above  100°  ; 
the  same  change  occurs  more  quickly  when  a  solution  of  it,  especially  if  neutral  or 
alkaline,  is  evaporated.  Added  to  solution  of  nitrate  or  airimonio-nitrutc  (f  silver,  it 
causes  an  immediate  precipitation  of  metallic  silver,  even  in  the  cold  ;  with  sulphate 
of  copper  and  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  it  gives  a  yellowish  green  solution,  from  which 
an  orange-yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down  on  warming ;  in  a  mixture  of  sesqiiiehlorida 
of  iron  and  rtd  pirussiute  of  potash,  it  immediately  produces  a  blue  precipitate  ;  when 
boiled  with  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  it  reduces  it  to  calomel.  With  sesquichlorida 
of  iron,  it  gives  an  intense  indigo-blue  coloration,  which  is  changed  to  violet  by  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  to  blood-red  by  excess  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate 
being  produced,  unless  too  much  chloride  of  iron  has  been  used  ;  the  colour  is  destroyed 
by  strong  acids,  but  restored  by  neutralisation  with  alkali,  and  partially  by  addition 
of  water.  A  solution  of  the  acid  immediately  becomes  brown  on  addition  of  alkali, 
the  colour  quickly  becoming  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  With  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  barium  or  calcium,  it  gives  a  brownish  white  flocculent  precipitate  ;  with 
acetate  of  lead,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate. 

Hypogallic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  substance 
which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  a  colourless  crystalline  mass.  The  decom- 
position begins  at  about  170°,  and  goes  on  rapidly  at  200°.  The  crystalline  pro- 
duct melts,  in  the  crude  state,  at  about  90°  ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and 
crystallises  in  needles  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  It  is  rapidly  attacked  by  nitric 
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acid,  even  when  diluted,  giving  a  red-brown  solution.  "With  sesquichloride  of  iron  it 
gives  a  bluish-black  amorphous  precipitate  ;  with  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  white  or 
yellowish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  It  slowly  assumes  a 
darker  colour  by  exposure  to  air  in  contact  with  alkali.  This  substance  has  not  yet 
been  prepared  in  sufficient  quantity  for  complete  investigation. 

The  three  acids  above  mentioned  as  isomeric  with  hypogallic  acid,  have  about  the 
same  solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  the  latter ;  they  all  bkewise  give  a  dark 
coloration  with  the  smallest  trace  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  ;  reduce  nitrate  of  silver ; 
become  dark  brown  when  mixed  with  alkali  and  exposed  to  the  air ;  give  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  at  a  high  temperature  are  all  decomposed 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxyphenic  acid  or  hydroquinone.  Nevertheless,  no  two 
of  these  acids  appear  to  have  quite  the  same  properties.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  points  in  which  ditFerences  have  been  observed.  Hypogallic  acid  crystallises 
with  li  molecule  of  water  (14'9  per  cent.),  earbohydroquinonic  and  protocatechuic  acids 
with  1  molecule  (10'4  per  cent.),  and  osysalieylic  acid  without  water.  Hypogallic  and 
oxysalicylic  acids  give  a  dark-blue  colour  with  sesquicliloride  of  iron,  the  other  two 
acids  a  dark-green  colour.  Hypogallic  acid  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  in 
the  cold ;  carbohydroqiiinonic  acid  reduces  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  when  boiled ; 
oxysalicylic  acid  has  no  action  on  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cold,  but  reduces  it  completely 
when  boiled.  Carbohydroquinonic  acid  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  a  mixture  of  cupric 
acetate,  tartaric  acid,  and  excess  of  potash  ;  protocatechuic  acid  causes  no  reduction  of 
the  same  solution.  Hypogallic  acid  causes  a  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
barium  and  ammonia  ;  protocatechuic  acid  only  on  addition  of  alcohol.  Some  of  these 
differences  may  perhaps  be  due  to  accidental  causes,  depending  on  the  different  soiirces 
and  modes  of  preparation. 

HVPO-IODXC  ACXS.    See  Iodine,  Oxacids  of. 

HVPOINTIOBIC  ACXS.    See  Niobium. 

HYS»OBIITBIC  Ji-ClH,    Syn.  with  Pernitric  oxide.     (See  Nitkogen,  Oxides  of.) 

HYPOSrirROJVSECOIiriC  acid.    Syn.  with  Nitromeconin.    (See  Meconin.) 

HYPO  NITROUS  ACID.    Syn.  with  NiTKOtis  acid. 

HVPOFHOSPHOBOUS  ACTD.    See  Phosphorus,  Oxygen-acids  of. 

HVPOSC£i£RITX:.  A  name  applied  by  Breithaupt  to  a  mineral  from  Arundel, 
which,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  is  probably  albite  mixed  with  augite.  (See  Axbite 
under  Felspab.) 

HYPOSTItBITE.    Syn.  with  Stilbite. 

HYPOSITlPHAlWCYIilC  A.CIS.    Syn.  with  Amyl-sulphurous  acid.    (See  Sux- 

PHUKOUS  ETHERS.) 

HYPOSUXiFHABSESTIOVS  ACXS.  Syn.  with  Bisulphide  of  Arsenic.  (See 
AiiSENic,  Sulphides  of,  i.  386.) 

HYPOSUIiPHETHYliXC  ACXB.     Syn.  with  Ethyl-sulphurous  acid.  (See 

SuLPHUKOUS  ETHERS.) 

KYPOSUZ.PKXMDZGOTXC  ACIJ>.)     „  y 

 „„„^  ]■    bee  Indigo-sulpituric  ACIDS. 

KYPOSUXiPHOCOBBOXiZC  ACID.  ^ 

HYPOSUXiPHOGXiUTXC  ACID.    Sj'n.  with  Sulphoglutic  acid. 
HYPOSUIiPHOiazSTKYIiXC  ACID.   Syn.  with  Methyl-sulphui-ous  acid.  (See 
Sulphurous  ethers.) 

HYPOSU'I.PHONAPHTHAX.XC  and  HYPOSUI.PHON'APHTIIIXrXC 
ACIBS.    See  Sulphoxaphthalic  acids. 

KYPOSVIiPHO  PHOSPHORIC  and  HYPOSXrX.PHOPHOSPHOROUS 
ACIDS.    See  Phosphorus,  Sulphides  of. 

HYPOSVX.PHUBIC  and  HYPOSVIiPHUItOUS  ACIDS.  See  Sulphur, 
Oxygen-acids  of. 

HYPOVAITADIC  ACID.     See  VANADIUM. 

HYPOXAXTTHIIMS.  An  azotised  organic  substance  discovered  by  Scherer 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  328)  in  the  spleen  of  man  and  in  the  ox,  and  since  found  to 
exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Sarcink 
(q.v.). 

HYSSOPXIJS.     A  doubtful  alkaloid,  said  by  Herberger  to  exist  in  the  herb  of 

Hi/ssop  lis  vfficln  a  I  is. 

HYSSOP,  OXSi  OP.     A  volatile  oil   obtained  from  Hyssopits  officinalis  by 
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flistillation  with  water.  It  is  yellow  when  fresh,  but  turns  red  by  keeping;  has  a 
sharp  taste  and  smells  like  camphor. 

HYSTATITE.    Syn.  with  Ilmenite. 


I 

I  ASP  ACHATES.    A  variety  of  agate. 

ZBERXTE:.  a  silicate  from  Montoval,  near  Tolrdo,  occurring  in  large  six-sided 
prisms  with  basal  cleavage.  Hardness  =  2'5.  Specific  gravity  =  2'89.  Contains, 
according  to  Norlin  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Fcirhandhngar,  1844,  215),  4()'90 
per  cent.  SiO^  3074  Al^O',  15-47  Fe-0,  Mn-'O  1-33,  0-40  Ca'O,  O'Sl  Mg-0,  4-57 
K  O,  0-04  Na-0,  5-o6  H-'O  =  99-82.  Fuses  to  a  dark  pearl  before  the  blowpipe.  It 
is  probably  allied  to  dicliroi'te. 

XCS-SPA.R,  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  transparent  variety  of  felspar  found 
in  Vesuvian  lavas  :  the  term  includrs  pellucid  varieties  of  other  species  of  felspar. 
(Dana.) 

ICBI^ ArJU-SPAR.    Transparent  calc-spar.    (See  Calc-Spar.) 
ICHTHIDXM'.    A  substance  contained  in  the  immature  eggs  of  cyprinoi'd  fishes. 
ICKTHXN'.    The  azotised  constituent  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes.     It  is 

easily  extracted  from  the  eggs  of  the  ray  by  pouring  the  yolk  into  a  large  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  washing  the  dense  granules  which  fall  to  the  bottom  till  the  wash- 
water  contains  only  traces  of  albumin  and  saline  matters,  and  finally  exhausting  them 
with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ichthin  thus  obtained  forms  homogeneous,  wliite,  transparent  grains,  soft  to  the 
touch,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  without 
violet  coloration  ;  it  is  also  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  in 
other  acids  in  the  concentrated  state.  Solutions  of  potash  and  soda  dissolve  it  slowly; 
ammonia  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  gives  by  analysis  60-2  to  61-0  per  cent,  carbon,  6-7 
to  7-8  hydrogen,  14-7  to  16-4  nitrogen,  and  1-9  phosphorus  (?).  It  does  not  appear  to 
contain  sulphur.  It  leaves  but  a  trace  of  ash  when  burnt.  (Valenciennes  and 
Freniy,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviiii.  480,  528.) 

XCHTHVXiXnr.  The  very  young  eggs  of  cyprinoi'd  fishes  contain,  besides  icthidin, 
a  strongly  albuniinox'S  liquid  which  holds  in  suspension  certain  mineral  salts,  together 
with  icihulin,  which  may  be  precip)itated  by  water.  When  first  precipitated,  it  is  viscid 
like  gluten  ;  but  when  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  it  loses  its  \'iscosity  and  becomes 
solid  and  pulverulent.  Like  ichthin,  it  dissolves  in  acetic  and  in  phosphoric  acid,  also 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  without  violet  coloration.  It  contains  62 -6  to  53-3  per  cent, 
carbon,  8'0  to  8-3  hydrogen,  16-2  nitrogen,  1-0  sulphur,  and  0-6  phosphorus  (?).  It 
seems  to  disappear  as  the  eggs  approach  maturity,  and  to  be  replaced  by  albumin. 
(Valenciennes  and  Fremy.) 

XCHTHYOCOXXi  i.r  XSXNGX.ASS.    See  Gelatin  (ii.  826). 

XCHTHVOPHTHAX.IVIITS.    Syn.  with  Apophyxlite  (i.  361). 

XCZCA-RESIN'.  A  resin  very  similar  to  elemi,  obtained  from  trees  very  common 
in  Guiana,  belonging  to  the  order  Ti'rdjinthacds.  It  occurs  in  small  masses  or  opaque 
grains,  having  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  a  sweet,  rather  agreeable  odour,  the 
strength  of  which  is  increased  by  heat.  It  is  friable  and  tasteless.  It  gives  up  nothing 
to  water,  and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  requiring  for  complete  solution  45 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  36°,  and  15  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  it  dissolves  also  in  3i 
parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  lead  or  silver  salts. 

Icica-resin  is  composed  of  three  di.?tinct  substances,  separable  by  their  different 
degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol. 

a.  If  the  resin  be  completely  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  one  of  these  substances, 
viz.  brean,  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  has  the  composition  of  cholesterin,  and  forms 
white,  tasteless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  a  neutral  reaction.  It  melts  at  157°,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  mass  resembling  amber.  Ey  dry  distillation  it  yields  cmpyreumatic  oils, 
a  volatile,  solid,  amorphous  substance  which  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
a  small  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  dissolved,  with  red  colour,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
precipitated  unaltered  by  water.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
fumes,  forming  a  yellow  body  soluble  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  on 
addition  of  water. 
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b.  On  removing  the  brean  and  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  a  certain  quantity 
of  tlie  same  substance,  in  an  impure  state,  first  separates,  and  afterwards  another 
crystalline  resin,  icican,  which  has  the  same  melting-point  as  brean,  and  resembles  it 
in  most  of  its  other  properties,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  solubility  in  alcohol. 
It  gives  by  analysis  82-01  per  cent.  C,  11-65  H,  and  6-3-i  0,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula  C-"H'*0.  Its  composition  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  resin  of 
Ceroxylon  Andicola. 

c.  The  mother-liquor  of  icican,  after  being  completely  freed  from  crystaUisable 
matter,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  amorphous  resin,  which  melts  below  100°, 
and  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  brean  or  icican.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  slightly  acid  to  test-paper,  but  the  resin  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis.  It 
contains  77-93  per  cent.  C,  10-69  H,  and  11-47  O,  corresponding  approximately  with  the 
formula  C^»H™0-.    (Scribe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  166.) 

IDZOTVPE.  A  term  applied  by  Guthrie  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiii.  35)  to  bodies 
derived  by  replacement  from  the  same  substance,  including  the  typical  substance  itself ; 
ammonia,  for  example,  is  idiotypic  with  ethylamine,  phenylamine,  and  all  the  organic 
basis  derived  from  it  by  substitution,  and  these  are  idiotypic  one  with  the  other. 

The  same  term  was  applied  by  Wackenroder  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiv.  18)  to  certain 
non-crystaUine  organic  bodies  which,  according  to  his  obser\'ations,  exhibit  certain 
similarities  of  structure. 

ZDOCRASS.    See  Vesu-vian. 

IDRXAI.XM'.  C«H280  (?).  The  essential  constituent  of  idrialite,  from  which  it 
is  obtained  eitlier  by  dry  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride — or  better, 
by  boiling  the  mineral  with  rock-oil  or  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  liquid  on  cooling  solidifies 
in  a  mass,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  solvent  by  means  of  bibulous  paper. 

Idrialin  forms  colourless  scales,  which  melt  at  a  very  high  temperature,  with  partial 
decomposition.  When  distilled,  it  partly  volatilises,  but  at  least  -^^  of  it  is  decomposed 
at  the  same  time,  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  best 
solvent  for  it  is  boiling  oil  of  turpentine.  It  gives  by  analysis  91-7  to  92-0  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  5-1  to  5-4  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  above  given — -which 
requires  91-07  C,  5-11  H,  and  2-92  O.  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  100.) 
Dumas  and  Laurent  regarded  it  as  a  hydrocarbon  C'^H'",  but  these  resxilts  were 
calculated  according  to  the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

Idrialin  heated  with  strong  sulj>huric  acid  forms  a  solution  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
like  that  of  .sulphindigotic  acid.  The  solution  diluted  with  water  forms  with  bases 
peculiar  salts,  among  which  the  potassium-salt  is  distingviished  by  its  beautiful  crystal- 
line character. — Idrialin  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid  yields  a  red  powder  (Laurent's 
nit)-ite  of  idrialase)  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  imparts  a  mahogany  colom-.  In  potash  it  dissolves  with 
brown  colour.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  it  decomposes  with  explosion  and  emission  of 
light.  According  to  Laurent's  analysis,  it  contains  62-7  to  63-3  per  cent,  carbon,  3-2 
to  3-0  hydrogen,  and  10-5  nitrogen,  approximating  to  the  formula  C*-H-'(NO^)^0. 
(65-2  C,  2-9  H,  and  9-0  N). 

IDRXAXiZTE.  The  mineral  from  which  idrialin  is  obtained.  It  is  found  in  the 
quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  is  sometimes  called  inflammable 
cinnabar  ( Quccksilberbranderz).  It  is  massive  and  opaque,  with  greasy  lustre,  greyish 
or  brownish-black  colour,  and  blackish  streak  inclining  to  red.  Specific  gravity,  1-4 
to  1-6.    Hardness,  1  to  1-5. 

XDRYXi.  Bodeker  found  in  a  product  obtained  by  the  dry  distOlation  of  the 
quicksilver  ore  of  Idria  in  a  close  vessel,  two  peculiar  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which 
{idrt/l)  formed  mammellated  groups,  fusible  at  86°,  volatile  without  decomposition, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  while  the  other  formed 
scales  melting  above  100°,  volatilising  before  melting,  and  much  more  soluble  than  the 
former.    Their  composition  agreed  nearly  with  the  formiila,  ?zC'H'^  (94-7  C  and  5-3  H). 

IGASURXC  ACXD.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  x.  142). 
An  acid  contained,  in  very  small  quantity,  combined  with  strychnine,  in  the  bean  of 
St.  Ignatius ;  also  in  mix  vomica,  and  in  the  root  of  Strychnos  colubrina.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  washing  the  magnesia  which  has  served  for  the  preparation  of  stryclmine, 
with  cold  water,  till  the  colouring  matter  is  removed,  then  boiling  it  with  a  large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  which  dissolves  the  igasurate  of  magnesium,  precipitating 
it  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup. 
The  acid  is  then  deposited,  after  a  while,  in  small  hard  granular  crystals.  It  has  a 
sour,  styptic  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Corriol  regards  it  as 
identical  with  lactic  acid;  but,  according  to  Marsson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  296), 
this  identity  does  not  exist,  for  igasuric  acid  precipitates  acetate  of  lead,  which  lactic 
acid  does  not. 
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The  ifiasnratcs  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Tlie  ammo- 
vium-salt  is  perfectly  neutral,  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron,  merciu-y,  or  silver, 
l)ut  colours  copper-salts  green,  and  then  forms  a  greenish-white  precipitate  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

ZGASURXN'S.  An  alkaloid,  discovered  in  1853  by  Desnoix  (.J.  Pharm.  [3], 
XXV.  202).  It  exists  in  mix  vomica,  and  is  found  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which 
strychnine  and  brucine  have  be(>n  precipitated  by  lime  at  the  boiling  heat.  These 
mother-liquors,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  deposit  tlie  igasurine  in  crystals  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  It  may  be  piu-ified  by  dissoh'ing  in  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  treating  the  solution  wth  animal  charcoal,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  and 
recrystalli-sing. 

Igasurine  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  water  than  strychnine  or  brucine,  dissolving  in  200  parts  of  cold  and  100  parts  of 
boiling  water ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left:  [  a  ]  =  —  62'9°.  It  has  not 
lieen  analysed,  but  its  atomic  weight  appears  to  bo  intermediate  between  those  of 
strychnine  and  brucine. 

Igasurine,  when  heated,  melts  and  gives  off  water  (about  10  per  cent.)  ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammoniacal  vapours.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  communicates  to  it  a  rose-colour,  which  passes  to  yellow,  and  then  to  yellowish- 
green.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  deep  red  like  brucine  ;  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  stannous 
chloride,  the  colour  changes  to  violet.  Chlorine,  passed  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
liydroehlorate  of  igasurine,  produces  first  a  rose,  then  a  red,  then  a  yellow  colour,  each 
buljble  of  gas  being  enveloped  by  a  white  pellicle,  which  is  gradually  deposited  in  the 
pulverulent  form.  If  the  stream  of  chlorine  be  discontinued,  the  ]5reeipitate  redissolves 
on  agitation,  and  the  solution  soon  afterwards  loses  its  red  colour,  retaining  only  a 
slight  greenish  tint.  Iodide  of  potassium,  added  to  a  solution  of  igasurine,  produces 
a  crystalline  precipitate  after  a  considerable  time;  ioduritted.  iodide  of  potassium 
immediately  forms  a  brown  precipitate.  Igasurine  is  not  preciisitated  by  chlorate  of 
liotassium,  but  its  solutions  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  dichloridc  of  platinum, 
white  with  tannin,  and  with  infusion  ef  getlh. 

Igasurine  is  intensely  poisonous,  being  intermediate  in  power  between  strychnine 
and  brucine. 

Igasurine  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  by 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  redissolving  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  espe- 
cially in  potash.  It  is  also  precipitated  in  needle-shaped  crystals  by  acid  carhemate 
of  sodium,  or  piotassium,  in  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  salts  of  igasurine  are  for  the  most  part  crystallisable.  The  sulpihate  forms 
colourless,  silky  crystals,  soluble  in  about  4  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  10  pts.  of  cold 
water.  The  hi/drochlorate  resembles  the  sulphate  in  form,  but  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of 
hot,  and  about  4  pts.  of  cold  water.  The  nitrate  forms  colourless  crystals,  more 
soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  preceding  salts. 

According  to  Schiitzenberger  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  1234;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii. 
348),  igasurine,  prepared  as  above  from  the  seeds  of  Sfri/chnos  nux  vomica,  yields  by 
treatment  with  hot  water,  and  fractional  crystallisation,  no  fewer  than  nine  distinct 
bases,  all  colourless,  very  bitter,  and  acting  like  strychnine.  They  crystallise  in 
transparent  needles,  or  in  nacreous  bulky  geodes.  They  are  reddened  by  niti-ic  acid 
like  brucine,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  chemical  reactions,  but  they  are  more 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  They  all  contain  water  of  crystallisation  (3  or  4  at.), 
which  they  give  off  at  100°.  Schiitzenberger  distinguishes  them  as  a,  h,  c,  &c. 
igasurine,  and  assigns  to  them  the  following  formulae  : 

Igasurine  a.  C'^W^WO\m''0  very  slightly  soluble. 

b.  C'H^'N-O'.SH^O  slightly  soluble. 

c.  C'«H'''^N^0*.3H-0  moderately  soluble. 

d.  C"H^=NW3H''0 
c.  C"'ff'*N-0'.3H''0 

/.  C^'H™N^013  or  4H-0 

g.  C'^'H^sN-O'^.SffO  very  slightly  soluble. 

h.  Q''''R-oWO'>.2,WO  moderately  soluble. 

i.  C-''H2''N-0'.3H-0 

Igasurine  /  yields,  by  oxidation  with  nitrous  acid,  a  base  having  the  formula 
C-'H'°N-0',  which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  containing  4  at.  water,  melting  ill 
their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  coloured  red  by  nitric  acid. 

In  the  absence  of  confirmatory  evidences,  these  results  must  be  considered  rather 
doubtful. 

XGZaESIASZTE.    Syn.  with  HoRN-LEAn.    (See  Lead,  Chloride  of.) 
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ZGIiITS  or  ZGXiOZTS.    Syn.  -witli  Aheagonite  (i.  358). 

XIiSEFOrrsXTS.  A  columbite  from  Ildefonso,  in  Spain,  having  a  sutmetallie 
vitreo-adamantine  lustre.    Speeiflj  gravity  7'416  (Dana,  ii.  355). 

IXiICIC  ACXH.  (Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  350). — An  acid  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  aquifoUum).  It  is  known  only  in  combination 
with  bases.  To  prepare  the  calcium-salt,  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  pre- 
cipitated with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid, 
is  heated  with  hydrate  of  lead ;  the  dissolved  lead  is  again  removed  by  sulphydric 
acid  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  reduced  to  a  syrup.  The  laminai  formed  after  some  days  are 
purified  by  pressing,  dissolving  in  water,  precipitating  with  alcohol,  and  recrystallising 
with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal,  whereby  colourless  ilieate  of  calcium  is  obtained. 

Ilicate  of  calcium  contains  12'86  per  cent,  calcium,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  An  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  salts  of  manc/anese,  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  or  silver,  but  produces  a  precipitate  with  stanmms  chloride,  and  with  the 
neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead..  When  the  lead-salts  are  decomposed  by  sulphydric 
acid,  a  colourless  syrup  is  formed,  which  still  contains  lime,  and  by  neutralisation  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  yields  amorphous  ilieate  of  barium. 

Holly-leaves  gathered  in  Januaiy  contain  gum,  or  a  similar  substance,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  extraction  of  the  acid. 

XZiICXN'.  The  bitter  principle  of  7Z(':r  flgeiZ/b/iM^re.  According  to  D^leschamps 
(Repert.  Pharm.  xli.  230),  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead ;  carbonate  of  potassium  is  added  to  make  the  liquid  filter,  and  to  precipitate 
any  excess  of  the  lead-salt ;  and  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again 
filtered,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  Alcohol 
extracts  from  the  syrup  a  light  brown,  very  hygroscopic  substance,  which,  in  thin 
layers,  dries  up  to  small  shining  scales.  Or,  the  aqueous  extract  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evapiorated,  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with 
water  at  40^.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  freed  from  excess 
of  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  evaporated,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the 
ilicin,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  may  also  be  treated,  as  above,  with  acetate  of  lead,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  calcium  in  succession,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  ilicin  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  alcohol.  It  is  a  bitter,  amorphous,  brown,  very  hygroscopic  mass 
(still  containing  a  little  potash),  converted  by  acids  at  a  gentle  heat  into  a  black  sub- 
stance, with  empyreumatic  odour.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.—  Lebourdin  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  254)  agitates  the  decoction  of  the  leaves 
with  animal  charcoal,  then  heats  it  therewith  to  boiling ;  leaves  it  to  cool ;  removes 
the  now  colourless  and  tasteless  liquid;  washes  the  charcoal  with  cold  water;  boils 
it  with  alcohol ;  and  leaves  the  filtrate  to  evaporate :  it  then  leaves  a  colourless,  very 
bitter  syrup,  and  finally  an  amorphous,  neutral  jelly,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. — Moldenliauer's  ilicin  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  352)  appears  also  to  be  different 
from  this.  Moldenhauer  removes  the  alcohol  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves 
by  distillation,  and  the  separated  resin  by  filtration;  precipitates  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  ;  waslies  the  yellow  precipitate,  and  decomposes  it  under  water  with  hydrosulphm-ic 
acid.  The  sulphide  of  lead,  after  being  well  boiled  with  water,  j'ields  the  ilicin  to 
alcohol,  as  a  very  bitter,  dark  brown  substance,  resembling  tannin,  and  slightly  in 
water. — Bennemann  (N.  Br.  Arch,  xciii.  4)  gives  the  name  of  ilicin  to  crystals  which 
he  obtains  as  follows  :  He  precipitates  the  decoction  vrith  basic  acetate  of  lead ; 
decomposes  the  washed  precipitate  under  water  with  sulphydric  acid ;  filters  the  liquid 
from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  evaporates  to  dryness.  By  repeatedly  exhausting  the 
residue  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  needles  were  finally 
obtained,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  further  examination. 

XXiXXil.xrTHX9T.  C"H"0".  (Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  346.)— A 
substance  occm-ring  in  the  leaves  of  the  holly  {Ilex  aquifolium).  The  leaves  gathered 
in  January  contain  scarcely  any  ilixanthin,  while  those  gathered  in  August  contain  a 
large  quantity.  The  leaves  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  the  tincture 
thus  obtained  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation ;  and  the 
residue  is  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  granules,  which  separate  after  some  days,  are 
dried,  washed  with  ether  to  remove  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  again  separated  by  evaporation  and  addition  of  water;  they  are,  lastly, 
recrystallised  from  hot  water.  A  further  quantity  of  ilixanthin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  mother-liquor  by  reducing  it  to  a  syrup,  dissolving  in  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating 
the  alcoholic  solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  pirecipitating  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  hot  water  with  sulphj'dric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  whereupon  the  ilixanthin  crystallises  out 
in  straw-yellow  microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  198°  to  transparent  red-yellow  drops. 
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Ilixanthin  boils  and  decomposes  at  215°.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution 
of  cufric  oxide,  even  on  prolonged  boiling.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution  ;  also  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  tthtr.  It  dissolves  in  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  colour  of  the 
aqueous  solution  is  changed  to  orange-j'ellow  by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carhoinitcs,  but 
becomes  colourless  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Ferrous  and  cxqjric  sails  do  not 
aflTect  ilixanthin  ;  ferric  chloride  colours  it  green.  Neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  pro- 
duces in  the  aqueous  solution  of  ilixanthin  a  splendid  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  without 
colour  in  acetic  acid. 

Ilixanthin  forms  a  yellow  dye  on  cloth  prepared  with  alumina  or  iron  mordants. 

IXIVEEniTS.    Titaniferous  Iron.    See  Titanates. 

XXiMEia'ItTnx.  According  to  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  91,  119;  xl.  476; 
Ixv.  52),  Siberian  yttrotantalite,  or  yttroilmenite,  contains  a  peculiar  metal  which  forms 
an  acid,  ilm c n  i e  acid,  closely  resembling  niobic  acid  (see  NionirM),  but,  nevertheless, 
distinguished  from  it  by  its  lower  specific  gravity,  liy  the  insolubility  of  its  hydrate  in 
hycb'ochloric  acid,  and  by  forming  with  sulphuric  acid  a  comjiound  which  is  decomposed 
by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydrated  ilmenicacid.  According  to 
H.  Rose,  however  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  157),  the  supposed  ilmenic  acid  is  merely  niobic 
acid,  more  or  less  impure.  Eose  also  regards  yttro-ibnenite  as  identical  with  urano- 
tantalite  or  Samarskite  (q.  v.). 

XZiVAITE.    See  Leevrite. 

IIVIAnETJZJI.E.  C"n"NO.  (Laurent,  Rev.  seient.  x.  122;  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii. 
312.) — Produced,  together  with  benzilum  and  benzilimide,  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
ou  benzile : 

C"II'»02  +  NH'    =    C"H"NO  +  IPO. 

Benzile  is  dissolved  in  warm  absolute  alcohol ;  dry  amnioniacal  gas  is  passed  through 
the  still  wann  solution;  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool,  while  the  passage  of  the  gas  is 
continued.  After  24  hours,  the  liqvnd,  together  with  the  sediment  which  has  formed, 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  filtered  at  the  same  temperature.  Imabenzile  then 
remains  on  the  filter,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 

Imabenzile  is  a  white  inodorous  powder,  which  separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling 
ether-alcohol,  in  microscopic  right  rhombic  prisms  with  diliedral  summits,  whose  faces 
i-est  on  the  obtuse  lateral  edges.  It  melts  at  140°,  remains  soft  and  glutinous  on  cooling, 
and  then  solidifies  without  crystallising.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  is  partially  decomposed  during  fusion.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
it  neither  gives  off  gas  nor  leaves  any  carbonaceous  resiilue.  AVhen  gently  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  oif  red  vapours,  and  yields  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small 
needles  united  in  tufts,  but  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  gently  heated  sidphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  mixed 
with  water,  deposits  beuzilam.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash  ;  and 
water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  benzilimide,  while  nothing  but  p)otash  remains 
dissolved. 

XlffiASATXC  A.CI3>.    Syn.  with  Isamic  Acid. 

IMASATIia-.  C"'H"N»0^  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  iii.  483.)— A  com- 
pound produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  isatin  in  ammonia.  It  is  of  a  greyish-yellow 
colour,  often  inclining  to  brown  or  green,  and  crystallises  sometimes  in  lamellated 
grains,  sometimes  in  radiated  spheres  of  a  darker  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  ether,  vei-y  sparingly  solulile  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, yielding  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  and  a  sublimate  of  colourless  needles.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  and  the 
solution,  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  by  an  acid,  yields  a  whitish,  gelatinous 
precipitate. 

Dichlorimasatin,  C''H''C1*N''0^,  is  a  powder  of  slightly  reddish  colour,  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatin. 

Tetrahromimasatii),  C'E'Er'N^O'.  Reddish -yellow  scales  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  tetraliromisatin. 

XMATBA.  STONES.  Stony  concretions  found  in  a  marly  formation  on  the 
Schuttgebirg  in  Piuhind.  They  were  regarded  by  Parrot  (Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  1839, 
vi.  183)  as  petrified  molluscs,  on  the  ground  that  they  contained  calcium  and  suljjhur, 
neither  of  which  elements  were  found  by  him  in  the  formation  in  which  they  were 
imbedded.  On  the  other  hand,  Virlet  (Bull.  Geol.  ii.  219  ;  iv.  22  ;  Jahresber.  1847-8, 
p.  1298)  regarded  them  merely  as  calcareo-aluminous  concretions  produced  by  mole- 
cular attraction.    The  concretions  (A),  and  the  formation  {B)  in  which  they  are  found, 
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have  been  analysed  hj  Ulex  (Jahresber.  1861,  p.  1086);  the  latter,  also  (B')  by 
SaWetat  {ibid.  1298): 

Si02       Ca'COS     AliO^      Fe^O^     Mn^O^      IFO  Alkali 

Mg-O 

A.  70-3       .    .       15-1       8-8       2-1       37       .    .       .    .      =  100  0 

B.  31-8       51-1        8-2       6-5       2-4  =  lOO'O 

F.   341       47-8        9-0       4-0       2-0       .    .       0-5       traces    =  97-4 

xmSSA-XXKr.  C*'H°N-0.  (Laurent,  he.  cit.) — Obtained  by  passing  dry  am- 
monia gas  into  a  boiling  solution  of  isatiu  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  a  slight  excess  of 
pulverised  isatin  is  suspended.  It  forms  colourless  right  prisms,  with  rectangular  base, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
ether.  Heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves 
readily  and  decomposes,  yielding  isatin  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  same  decomposition 
is  produced  by  potash. 

Chlorimcsatin,  C^H^CIN^O,  resembles  imesatin,  and  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
chlorisatin.  It  forms  yellow  hexagonal  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia.  When  lieated,  it  gives  oif  ammonia,  yields  a  sublimate  of  yellow  needles, 
and  leaves  charcoal. 

IMCIBES.  Monamides,  in  which  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  diatomic  radicle ; 
e.g.  succinimide,  N(CO)"H;  fyro-tartrimide,  N(C*H''0)"H.    (See  Amides.) 

IlVIPETR.iVTORIA  OSTRUTHXUBX.  {Masterwort.)  The  root  of  this  plant 
(analysed  by  Keller)  contains  0'2  per  cent,  of  a  resin  called  imperatorin  or  peucedanin ; 
16'0  fat  and  volatile  oil;  5'6  extract  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  8'8  gum  and  salts 
soluble  in  water  ;  9'2  starch  and  extract  soluble  in  boding  water ;  41'2  vegetable  fibre, 
and  19-0  water  (and  loss).    (Pelouze  and  Fremy,  Traite,  vi.  398.) 

xniPERA.TOItin'.    See  Peucedanin. 

IWCirTERATlOW.    See  Ash  (i.  417). 

lOTDBLIBRORIE.  C'R^Br^N^O*.— A  yellow  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  isamic  acid.  (Laurent.) 

IITSIAM'XTS.  A  variety  of  anorthite  (i.  308)  found  in  the  Carnatic,  differing 
somewhat  from  ordinary  anorthite  (from  Vesuvius)  in  the  composition  of  the  protoxides 
which  it  contains.  According  to  Laugier's  analysis  (Mem.  du  Mus.  d.  hist.  nat.  vii. 
341),  it  contains  42-0  to  43-0  per  cent.  SiO''',  34-0— 34-5  APO^  lo'O— 15-6  Ca'^O,  3'35— 
2-6  Na'-O,  3-20— 1-0  Fe<0\  and  1-0  water. 

ISTSXAXr  IWK  or  CHIKTA  ISTK.  A  black  pigment,  the  best  varieties  of  which 
are  imported  from  China.  It  is  composed  of  a  very  fine  black,  said  by  Prechot  to  be 
obtained  from  camphor,  cemented  together  with  gelatin. 

XTTDXAIf  BED.  A  mineral  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  used  as  a  pigment.  The  hard 
coarse  powder  has  a  dark  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  Specific  gravity  3'843. 
The  following  analyses.  A,  of  the  entire  mineral,  B,  of  the  portion  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  by  How  (Edinb.  New  Phil.  J.  new  series,  ii.  306;  Jahresber.  1835, 
p.  925): 

Si02  Fe<03        A1^03        Ca-0        Mg^O         S03  C02  H-O 

A.  30-17       66-59       3-79       2-65       1  43       228       1-73       1-62  =  100-26 

B.  (.    .  3-91        2-22       2-65       0  87       228       1-73       .    .)  =  13-66 
The  principal  portion  (insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid)  is  a  ferric  silicate,  Fe''0'.3SiO-. 
The  name  Indian  red  is  also  apjjlied  to  anotlier  pigment  of  similar  colour,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

XUDXAM-  YELLOW  or  PURREE.  A  yellow  pig-ment  consisting  essentially  of 
euxauthate  of  magnesium.    (See  Euxanthic  Acid,  ii.  609,  and  Pukeee.) 

XMSXCA.II-.  C™H»'NO".  (Schunck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  x.  73;  xv.  29,  117,  283; 
Jahresber.  1855,  p.  660;  1858,  p.  465.  — Gm.  xvi.  1.) — A  colourless  substance  existing 
in  woad,  and  most  probably  in  other  plants  which  yield  indigo-blue.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  human  urine,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  when  present  in  considerable  quantity, 
causes  the  urine,  after  spontaneous  fermentation,  or  on  addition  of  acids,  to  deposit, 
sometimes  indigo-blue,  sometimes  indiiiibin.  It  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  the 
urine  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  collecting  the  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  filtrate 
on  addition  of  ammonia,  and  decomposing  it  with  cold  dilute  acids,  the  filtrate  then 
depositing,  first,  indigo-blue,  then  indirubin,  and  afterwards  other  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  indican.  Indican  is  also  found  in  the  blood  of  man,  and  in  the  blood 
and  urine  of  the  ox.    (Carter,  Ed.  Med,  J.,  Aug.  1859,) 

Trcfaratiim. — Frovi  woad-leaws,  carcfidly  dried  and  pulverised  tvltile  warm. — 1.  The 
leaves  are  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol  in  a  percolating  apparatus ;  the  green  tincture 
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is  precipitated  with  alcoholic  sugar-of-lead  and  a  little  ammonia-water;  and  the  pale 
green  precipitate,  after  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  is  decomposed  under  water  by  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  ;  it  then  loses  its  colour,  and  yields  a  yellow  solution, 
which,  when  freed  from  dissolved  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  yields  indican. — 2.  The  tinctMe  prepared  with  cold  alcohol  is  concentrated, 
after  addition  of  a  little  water,  by  passing  a  stream  of  air  over  it  at  the  common  tem- 
perature; the  fat  which  separates  is  removed  by  filtration  ;  the  filtrate  shaken  up  with 
recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate  ;  the  liquid  again  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  freed  from 
dissolved  copper  by  sulphydric  acid;  and  the  liquid  separated  from  the  sulphide  of 
copper  is  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  From  the  residual  brown  syrup, 
cold  alcohol  dissolves  out  the  indican,  leaving  undissolved  a  brown  viscid  mass  which 
contains  oxindicanin.  By  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  2  vol.  ether,  further  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  precipitated,  wliilst  the  indican  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  filtrate.    When  tlius  prepared  it  still  retains  a  little  fat. 

Fropcrties. — Indican  forms  a  yellow  or  yellow-brown  syrup,  which  cannot  be  dried 
without  decomposing.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  and  repulsive  taste,  dissolves  in  water, 
with  yellow  colour,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms,  with  acetate 
of  lead,  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  which  increases  on  addition  of  ammonia;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  only  after  addition  of  ammonia. 

Decompositions . — 1.  Indican  decomposes  even  when  gently  warmed,  and  at  a  stronger 
heat  swells  up  and  emits  vapours  which  condense  to  an  oil,  solidifying  partially  in  the 
crystalline  form. 

2.  Tlie  -aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
yielding  the  following  products : 

a.  Oxindicanin,  C^H'-'NO'".  This  compound  separates  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  alcohol.  It 
is  a  brown  ^nscid  combustible  gum,  liaving  a  nauseous  taste ;  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  indifuscin  and  indiglucin : 

2C-°ff'N0'«    =    C-''II'''N=0»  +  2C«H'°0''  +  4C0=  +  3H-0 

Oxindicanin.  Indifuscin.  Indiglucin. 

h.  Oxindicasin. — Produced  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  indican  is  evaporated  by 
heat,  the  indican,  according  to  Scliunck,  being  first  converted,  with  separation  of  indi- 
glucin, into  indicanin,  the  latter,  with  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  oxindicanin,  and  this 
last,  being  resolved,  with  assumjition  of  water,  into  oxindicasin  and  indiglucin : 

2C-"H=3NO'«  +  3ir-0    =.    C-'H^^NO''  +  2C''n"'0<' 

Oxindicanin.  Oxindicasin.  Indiglucin, 

It  is  purified  like  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles.  Its  aqueous  solution,  preci- 
pitated with  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  yellow  lead-salt  containing 

c.  Ind/casin. — The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead-salt  of  oxindicasin,  and  containing 
excess  of  lead-acetate,  yields,  wlien  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  pale 
yellow  precipitate  =  C-''H<»N-'0-'.6PF0. 

3.  In  contact  with  soda-lei/  or  haryta-water,  indican  is  resolved  into  indicanin  and 
indiglucin : 

C='H"NO"  +  H-0    =    C=°H»'N0'2  -i-  C«H'»0'' 

Indican.  Indicanin.  Indiglucin. 

A  solution  of  indican,  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  soda-ley,  yields,  with  acids, 
indirubin  produced  from  the  indicanin  ;  after  longer  standing,  indiretin  is  likewise 
obtained,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  is  the  only  product. 

4.  Indican  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  in  the  cold,  and  more  quickly  when  heated. 
The  decomposition  is  induced  liy  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  as  well  as  by  mineral  acids, 
less  easily  by  acetic  acid.  Aqueous  indican  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  becomes 
turbid  on  standing,  and  deposits  blue  flocks,  the  formation  of  which  ceases  after  24  lioiu-s. 
The  filtrate,  after  standing  for  some  time,  and  still  more  when  heated,  deposits  a  brown 
powder,  while  leucine  and  indiglucin  remain  in  solution,  together  with  certain  volatile 
products,  ^-iz.  carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  perhaps  propionic  acid,  which  escape  when 
the  liquid  is  heated. 

The  siibstanee  insoluble  in  water  is  a  mixture  of  six  different  bodies.  On  exhausting 
it,  first  with  cold,  then  with  warm  dilute  soda-ley,  indihumin,  indifuscin,  and  indintin 
are  dissolved ;  the  residue  yields  to  alcohol,  a-  or  fi-indifulvin  and  indirubin,  together 
with  residues  of  indifuscin,  while  indiffo-bhte  remains  in  solution.  Instead  of  indifuscin, 
indifuscone  is  sometimes  obtained.    Schunck  gives  the  following  fonmdse : — 

a.  Formation  of  indigo-blue  or  its  isomer,  indirubin,  and  of  indiglucin : 

Q26JJ3INOI'  +  2H=0    =    CH'^NO  +  3C'*H'»0» 

Indican.  Indigo-blue.  Indiglucin. 
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Part  of  the  indigo-blue  is  said  to  split  up  into  leucine,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic 
anhydride : 

C«H=NO  +  SH^O    =    C=H"N02  +  CH=0^  +  CO^ 

Indigo.blue.  Tveucine.       Formic  acid. 

b.  Formation  of  a-indifuhdn,  indiglucin,  and  formic  acid : 

a  Indifulvin.         Indiglucin.      Formic  acid. 

c.  Formation  of  ^-indifulvin,  indiglucin,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid : 
4Q26H"NO"  +  IWO    =    C'^'R.m'O^  +  SCH'^O"  +  lOCH^O^  -t-  200^ 

Indican.  /3  Indifulvin.         Indiglucin.       Formic  acid. 

d.  Formation  of  indihumin,  indiglucin,  propionic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride: 

C^^H^'NO"  +  1W0    =    C'»H'NO»  +  2C«H"»0''  +  C^H^O^  +  CO'^ 

Indican.  Indihumin.         Indiglucin.  ^^rqIa^^'^ 

e.  Formation  of  indLfuscone,  indiglucin,  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 
2C«H5'NO"  +  3H'^0    =    C^H'^'N^O^  +  4C'^H"'0'=  +  2C'-H'0-  +  200^= 

Indican.  Inaifuscone.         Indiglucin.        Acetic  acid. 

f.  Formation  of  indiretin,  indiglucin,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water: 

C26JJ31JJO"    =    C'"H"NO^  +  C'*H'»08  +  2C0"  +  2IP0 

Indican.  Indiretin.  Indiglucin. 

UrDXCAXJIM-.  C-'H^'NO'-'.  (Schunck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  183.)— This  com- 
pound is  i>roduced,  together  with  indiglucin,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  or  barj-ta- 
water  on  indican : 

C"H"NO"  +  WO  =  C-off'NO'^  -I-  G^WO". 
Indicanin  is  left  in  contact  with  baryta- water ;  the  liquid  is  precipitated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  excess  of  sulpluuic  acid  by  carbonate  of 
lead,  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporated  in  a  stream  of  air  at  mean  tempera- 
ture. The  residue  is  dissolved  in  aleohol ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  t-ndce  its  volume 
of  ether,  which  precipitates  indiglucin ;  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Indicanin  is  a  yellow  or  brown  bitter  syrup,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  swells  up  strongly  and  leaves  charcoal.  By  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  a  brown  oil  in  which  white  needles  form.  When  boiled  with  acids, 
it  yields  indiglucin  and  iudirubin,  and  if  impure,  likewise  indiretin  and  indifuscin. 
Formation  of  indirubin : 

Q20JJ23J^O"=   +  =     C^H'NO   +  iCWO^ 

When  boiled  with  soda-Icy,  it  gives  off  ammonia. 

Aqueous  indicanin  forms  a  slight  jirecipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  from 
alcoholic  indicanin  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  copious 
sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-acetate,  precipitable  by  am- 
monia, and  containing  C™H«^NO'2.3Pb'0. 

INDirUXiVITir.  (Schunck.  loc.  cit.) — This  name  is  applied  to  two  compounds, 
distinguished  as  o  indifulvin,  C--H^''N■■^0^  and  indifuh-in,  C"H'»N*0',  which  are 
obtained,  together  with  indifuscin,  indiglucin,  indigo-blue,  indihumin,  indiretin,  and 
indirubin,  by  treating  indican  with  dilute  acids. 

PreiMration. —  Indican  is  heated -with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  flocks  which  sepa- 
rate are  collected  (the  solution  which  runs  off  being  preser'\'ed  for  the  preparation  of 
indiglucin),  washed  with  cold  water,  and  treated,  first  -n-ith  cold,  then  with  warm  dilute 
soda-ley,  which  dissolves  one  portion,  and  leaves  another  containing  a-  and  ;8-indifulvin, 
indirubin,  and  indigo-blue.  The  alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  with  hj'drochloric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  treated  with  boiling  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  indifuscin  and  indiretin,  and  leaves  indihumin.  The  ammoniacal  solution, 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  indifuscin,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  this  product  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  alcoholic  sugar-of-lead.  The 
indiretin  which  still  remains  in  solution  is  separated  by  ammonia,  in  combination  with 
lead-oxide  and  contaminated  with  indifuscin ;  it  is  sepai-ated  from  the  lead-oxide  by 
treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  and  then  with  hot  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  purified 
by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  indifuscin  undissolved. 

The  mixture  of  a-  and  jS-indifulvin,  indirubin,  and  indigo-blue,  insoluble  in  dilute 
soda-ley,  gives  up  to  boiling  alcohol  everything  excepting  the  indigo-blue.  The  purptle- 
lirown  alcoholic  solution,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  alcohoHc  sugar-of-lead,  deposits 
residues  of  substances  soluble  in  soda-ley ;  and  on  separating  these,  then  adding  excess 
of  acetic  acid,  distilling  oiF  the  alcohol,  and  diluting  largelj'  with  water,  pui-ple-brown 
flocks  are  obtained,  from  which,  wlien  purified  with  dilute  soda-ley,  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  alcohol  extracts  indifulvin.  On  boiling  the  residue  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin,  filtering  hot,  and  exposing  the  filtrate  to  the  air,  a  purple-red 
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deposit  is  formed,  consisting  of  in  di  rub  in.  This  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  The  portion  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  solution  is  a  mixture  of  indirubin 
and  indifiilvin. 

Indifulvin  is  obtained  of  various  composition,  o  or  0,  according  to  circumstances 
not  well  understood.  It  is  a  brittle,  friable,  reddish-j'ellow  resin,  which,  when  heated, 
melts,  burns  with  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  gives  off  a 
strong-smelling  vapour,  condensing  to  a  brown  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crj-stallino 
form.  Dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  green-brown  colour,  and  chars  when 
heated.  By  ordinary  nitric  acid,  it  is  scarcely  attacked,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but 
it  dissolves  in  filming  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  orange-yellow  flocks. 
By  heating  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  yellow  resin  is  obtained,  together  with  crystals 
soluble  in  water,  and  different  from  oxalic  acid.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  chromic 
odd.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  on  addition 
of  grape-sugar,  or  dichloride  of  tin. 

IM-SIFUSCIxr,  C-'H-''N=0',  and  INltZTUSCOKE,  C-=H-"N20'' ?- -These  com- 
pounds are  produced  in  gi-eatest  quantity  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
indican  which  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  air.  A  brown  powder  is  then  formed, 
containing  from  69-4  to  67-5  per  cent.  C,  578  to  7-12  N,  and  29-12  to  20  23  0,  so  that 
it  appears  to  agree,  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  the  other  of  the  formulse  just 
given.  When  heated,  it  emits  vajjours,  with  an  odour  of  burning  turf  and  yields  an 
oily  distillate.  It  bm-ns  without  fusion  ;  colours  chrcymic  acid,  green ;  with  boiling 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  and  picric  acids ;  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with 
brown  colour,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride  when  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water ;  dissolves  easily  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  whence  it  is  precipitated  in  brown  flocks 
by  acids  ;  also  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  mctiillir  xnlts ;  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
'  XUSIGZ.UCXiS'.  C'*PI'»Ol  (Schunek,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  x.  73  ;  xv.  183  ;  Jahresber. 
185(3,  659;  1858,  465;  Gm.  xv.  302.) — Produced,  together  with  the  products  above 
mentioned,  by  heating  indican,  indicanin,  oxindicanin,  or  oxindicasin,  with  water, 
acids,  or  alkalis  (pp.  247,  248). 

Prcpai-ation. — Tincture  of  woad-leaves,  prepared  with  cold  alcohol,  is  evaporated  in 
a  current  of  air ;  the  residue  is  mixed  with  cold,  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
fat  which  falls  to  the  bottom  is  immediately  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate 
serves  instead  of  the  acidulated  aqueous  solution  of  indican.  The  decomposition, 
which  begins  in  the  cold,  is  kept  up  liy  gentle  heating,  whereupon  the  solution 
becomes  turbid,  and  a  mixture  of  six  insoluble  substances  separates  (p.  247);  the 
liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  residue  washed  with  cold  water,  and  decomposed  in  the 
manner  described  under  indican.  The  filtrate,  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  from  lead  liy  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in  a  stream  of  air, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  deposits  leucine  in 
crj'stals,  and  indiglucin  as  a  syrup.  The  latter,  after  the  removal  of  the  crystals,  is 
dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead;  the  scanty  precipitate 
is  removed;  and  the  yellow  lead-compound  of  indiglucin  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
by  aqueous  ammonia.  The  lead-salt  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  under  water,  and 
treated  with  animal  charcoal  till  a  sample  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  ammoniaeal 
sugar-of-lead,  yields  a  solution  from  which,  by  evaporation,  solution  of  the  residue  in 
alcohol,  and  addition  of  ether,  the  indiglucin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. — 
2.  In  the  preparation  of  indicanin  from  indican,  by  mixing  the  latter  with  liaryta-water 
and  leaving  it  at  rest,  tlien  removing  the  baryta,  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  current 
of  air,  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  ether,  indiglucin  is  sepa- 
rated as  a  syrup.  This  syrup  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  excess  of  alcoholic 
sugar-of-lead,  the  brown  precipitate  removed,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  am- 
monia.   The  lead-compound  of  indiglucin  is  purified  and  decomposed  as  in  method  1. 

Indiglucin  is  a  colourless  or  light  yellow  syrup  having  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcokol,  but  precipitated  from  tlje  alcoholic  solution  by  ether. 

It  swells  up  when  heated,  and  gives  off  an  odour  of  caramel.  With  boiling  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  oxalic  acid.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  carbonised.  When 
boiled  with  soda-ley,  it  turns  yellow,  and  separates  brown  flocks.  From  an  alkaline 
cupric  solution  it  reduces  cuprous  oxide ;  from  an  aqueous  and  still  more  from  an 
ammemiacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  reduces  metallic  silver;  similarly  with 
trichloride  of  gold.  It  is  not  fermentable,  but  turns  acid  by  prolonged  contact  with 
ijeeist. 

Aqueous  indiglucin  dissolves  hydrate  of  calcium,  and  the  solution  on  boiling  de- 
posits copious  yellow  flakes,  which  dissolve  on  cooling,  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol. 
From  a  mixture  of  indiglucin  with  haryta-vater  alcohol  throws  down  j'ellow  flakes. — 
Aqueous  indiglucin  is  precipitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  only  after  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  ;  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  2C"*H''PbO''. 3Pb''0. 
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XHBIGO-BXiUE.  CTI'^NO  or  C'^'H.^1>!0\—Blue  Indigo.  Indigotin.  Oxidised 
Indigo  (Gm.  xiii.  35  ;  Gerh.  iii.  514). — This  important  colouring  matter  was  known  in 
India  and  in  Egypt  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dioseorides  and 
Pliny  under  the  names  iVSikcJc  and  indicum.  Egyptian  mummies  hare  been  found 
■wrapped  in  blue  cloths,  the  colour  of  which  exhilsited  all  the  characters  of  indigo. 
The  Romans  used  it  only  as  a  pigment,  not  being  acquainted  'with  the  method  of  dis- 
solving it.  Its  introduction  into  Europe  as  a  dye  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Jews, 
who  during  the  middle  ages  practised  the  art  of  dying  with  indigo  in  the  Levant.  It 
was  first  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  European  markets  from  India  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Dutch. 

Indigo  is  chiefly  obtained  from  various  species  of  Indigofera,  namely,  I.  tinctoria, 
I.  Anil,  I.  disperma  and  I.  psevdotinctoria,  cultivated  especially  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies;  also  from  Nerium  tinctorium  and  Ccdanthf  veratrifolia,  natives  of  Hindostan; 
Asclepias  tinctoria  and  Marsdenia  tinctoria  of  Sumatra,  Polygonum  tinctorium,  Isatis 
indigotica,  Justicia  tinctoria  and  Bletia  Tankervillia  of  China,  and  Amorpha  fruticosa 
of  Carolina.  The  only  European  plant  which  yields  true  indigo-blue  is  woad  {Isatis 
tinctoria),  which  was  extensively  used  for  blue-dyeing  before  the  introduction  of 
indigo  ;  but  it  is  much  less  rich  in  indigo  than  the  tropical  plants  above  mentioned, 
and  is  now  used  only  as  an  addition  to  the  indigo-vat  (p.  252).  The  following 
European  plants  also  yield  blue  colouring  matters  more  or  less  resembling  indigo,  but 
apparently  not  identical  with  it:  Astragalus  glycyphyllus,  Centaurea  Cyanus,  Chelidonium 
majus,  Cicer  arietinum,  Colutea  arborescens,  Coronilla  ETnerzis,  Galega  officinalis, 
Hedysarum  Onobrychis,  Inula  Hclenium,  Iris  germanica,  Lotus  corniculatos,  Mcdicago 
sativa,  Mercurialis  perennis,  Polygonum  aviculare.  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  Ehinanthus 
Crista-galli,  Sambucus  nigra,  Sambitcus  Ebulus,  Scabiosa  succisa  and  Vaccinium 
Myrtiliiis. 

Indigo-blue  is  sometimes  deposited  from  human  urine  both  healthy  and  diseased, 
being  produced  by  spontaneous  fermentation  from  indican  (p.  246).  It  has  also 
been  occasionally  observed  to  form  in  the  milk  of  cows,  especially  such  as  have  been  fed 
exclusively  on  sainfoin. 

With  regard  to  the  state  in  which  indigo  exists  in  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  process  by  which  it  is  converted  into  indigo-blue, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  JioTLhwrgh.  {Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  vol.  xxviii.)  supposed  that  indigo  plants  contain  only  the  base  of  the  colouring 
matter,  which  of  itself  is  green  ;  that  it  is  kept  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
in  the  prep>aration  of  indigo,  set  free  by  the  addition  of  alkalis,  and  absorbs  from  the 
air  a  substance  which  converts  it  into  indigo-blue.  Griohevt  {Traite  sur  le  "pastel, 
Paris  1813)  supposed  that  indigo-plants  contain  colourless  indigogen,  which  is 
soluble  in  water  and  contains  more  carbon  than  indigo-blue,  into  which  it  is  converted, 
■with  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  This  oxidation  is 
promoted  by  heat  or  by  the  presence  of  alkalis,  especially  by  lime ;  it  is  arrested  by 
acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid.  (Giobert.) 

According  to  Chevreul  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixvi.  8  ;  \sy\\\.  284),  woad  and  other  indigo- 
plants  contain  indigo-white,  CffNO,  which  contains  1  at.  H  more  than  indigo-blue, 
and  being  held  in  solution  by  the  sap,  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation,  on 
exposure  to  the  air : 

2C»H«N0  +  0    =    2C»H^N0  +  WO. 

This  explanation,  being  the  simplest,  ■vi'as  very  generally  adopted,  until  Schunck 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  29)  pointed  out  that  white  indigo  cannot  exist  in  any  plant, 
since  it  requii-es  free  alkali  for  its  solution,  whereas  the  sap  of  plants  is  always  acid, 
and  moreover  contains  free  oxygen.  Schunck  has  further  shown  that  woad  contains 
indican,  (p.  246),  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  when  boiled  ■with  acids  splits 
lip  into  indigo-blue  and  indiglucin,  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen ; 

C-=H''NO"  +  2H-0    =    C'H^NO  +  3C^H«'0«. 

Indican.  Indigo-blue.  Indiglucin. 

The  same  substance  probably  exists  in  other  indigoferee,  and  in  other  plants  from 
which  indigo  is  obtained,  and  during  the  steeping  process,  presently  to  be  described,  is 
resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  fermentation  which  takes  place,  into  indigo-blue  and 
indiglucin. 

Preparation  of  Commercial  Indigo. —  1.  From  fresh  leaves. — In  Bengal,  the  plants, 
which  are  cut  close  to  the  ground  whilst  the  blossom  is  unfolding,  are  placed  in  a  brick 
cistern  {steeping  vat,  Gdhrungskupe,  trempoire,  pourriture),  which  is  filled  several  inches 
deep  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  At  30°  C.  (86  F.)  the  fermentation  is 
finished  in  from  12  to  15  hours;  at  lower  temperatures  it  requires  a  longer  time.  The 
gas  evolved  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  atmospheric  air  from  which  the 
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oxygen  has  been  absorbed.  When  the  liqiiid  no  longer  rises,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the 
heating  vat  {Schlagckilpc,  batterk')  which  stands  lower,  where  it  is  kept  stirring  for  an 
hoiir  and  a  half  or  two  lionrs,  whereupon  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  and  the  indigo 
at  first  separates  in  large  flakes.  When,  after  being  repeatedly  stirred,  it  forms  grains 
like  fine  sand,  and  the  solution  is  clear,  the  indigo  is  allowed  to  settle.  After  two  or 
tliree  hours,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  from  the  deposit.  If  the  fermentation  is  properly 
conducted,  the  indigo  settles  readily  down,  the  liquid  is  of  a  malaga-brown  colour,  and 
forms  a  thick  foam  which  rapidly  disappears.  The  deposit  is  boiled  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  copper  vessel  and  then  thrown  upon  a  linen  filter;  it  is  afterwards  pressed, 
cut  into  squares,  and  dried  by  heat.  1000  pts.  of  the  solution  of  the  leaves  yield  from 
O'o  to  07  pts.  of  indigo  ;  more  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  potash-ley  or  lime- 
water,  but  it  is  not  so  pure. 

Kespecting  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in  the  Caucasus,  see  Bingl.  pol.  J.  126,  304. 
2.  From  dry  leaves. — In  the  southern  parts  of  India,  tiie  leaves  of  the  indigo 
plant  are  dried,  and  packed  up  for  a  month,  more  or  less,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  assume  a  light  lead  colour ;  by  additional  keeping  the  lead-colour  gradually 
darkens  till  it  becomes  black.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  leaves  will  not  give 
out  any  colouring  matter  to  cold  water  till  the  first  cliange  has  commenced,  when  the 
maximum  quantity  of  indigo  seems  to  be  developed ;  and  that  from  this  period  it  di- 
minishes. If  from  fear  of  rain  the  plant  be  cut  too  soon,  the  leaves  should  be  kept 
proportionally  longer;  but  if,  from  want  of  sufficient  sunshine,  the  cutting  be  deferred 
till  after  the  plant  is  fully  ripe,  the  leaves  will  not  require  to  be  kept  so  long. 

These  leaves,  after  due  keeping,  are  transferred  lo  the  steeping-vat,  where  they  are 
infused  in  water,  in  the  projjortion  of  about  one  volume  of  leaves  to  six  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  digest  for  two  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  The  water  is  then  run  off 
through  strainers  into  the  beating-vat,  where  it  is  agitated  by  the  paddles  of  ten  or 
twelve  natives  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  fine  green  liquor  gradually 
darkens  to  a  blackish  hue.  Lime-  water  is  now  thrown  into  the  vat,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  liquor.  The  supernatant  Madeira-coloured  liquid  is  run  off  after  repose,  and 
the  subsided  blue  indigo  is  drained  on  cloth.  Next  morning  it  is  mixed  with  water  in 
a  copper  and  boiled ;  after  which  the  whole  is  thrown  on  strainers,  and  the  indigo 
collected  is  dried  and  formed  into  cakes.    (Weston,  Journal  of  Science,  xxvii.  296.) 

Indigo  is  oljtained  in  the  same  way  in  the  south  of  France  from  a  hot  extract  of  Nerium 
tinctorium  and  Polygmmm  tinctorium  .  Pharm.  xxvi.  276;  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  180). 
Indigo  was  formerly  prepared  fram  woad  in  a  similar  manner,  by  employing  tepid 
water  and  precipitating  with  lime-water ;  a  deeper  colour  was  imparted  to  the  product 
by  exti-acting  the  carbonate  of  calcium  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Tlie  preparation  of 
indigo  from  Polygonum  tinctorium  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  resin  which  the  plant 
contains.  This  resin  is  separated  by  mixing  the  bruised  leaves  with  one-tenth  of 
their  weight  of  jDrotosulphate  of  iron,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  together 
with  an  excess  of  carbonat  e  of  potassium ;  the  whole  is  thentlu'own  upon  a  filter,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  render  it  slightly  acid.  On  neutralising  witli 
carbonate  of  potassium,  it  becomes  blue  and  deposits  all  the  indigo-blue  within 
24  hours  ;  the  indigo  has  then  the  same  properties  as  that  obtained  from  Incligofera. 
(Gaudry,  N.  J.  Pharm.  v.  133.) 

Purification. — Commercial  indigo  contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  pure  indigo- 
blue,  the  remainder  consisting  of  indigo-gluten,  indigo-red,  indigo-brown,  and  a  number 
of  brown  resinous  products,  &e.,  formed  either  by  decomposition  of  the  indigo-blue 
produced  in  the  first  instance,  or  directly  from  the  indican  itself  (p.  246).  Certain 
substances  are  also  occasionally  added  to  indigo  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

Indigo  may  be  purified  from  most  of  these  foreign  matters  by  treating  it  successively 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  with  boiling  water,  and  witli  alcohol. 
This  treatment  however  does  not  yield  a  chemically  pure  product,  and  it  is  Ijetter  to 
resort  to  the  process  of  the  vat,  which  consists  in  converting  the  indigo-blue  into 
indigo-white  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  and  subsequently  reoxidising  it.  This 
process  is  also  one  of  great  industrial  importance,  being  that  which  is  used  by  dyers 
for  rendering  indigo  soluble  and  fixing  it  upon  tissues. 

a.  Cold  Vats.—  l.  Cojrperas  or  common  blue  vat.  {Cuve  a  la  couperosr,  Vitriol- 
kupc.)  In  this,  which  is  the  kind  of  cold  vat  generally  used  for  dyeing  cotton,  hemp, 
and  flax,  the  indigo-blue  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  1  pt.  of 
finely  ground  indigo  is  mixed  witli  hot  water,  in  which  4  pts.  of  quick-lime  are  slaked  ; 
to  this  is  added  a  solution  of  3  pts.  of  sulphate  of  iron  free  from  copper,  the  whole 
being  stirred.  (If  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  yellowish,  one-third  more  is  taken.)  Water 
is  added,  to  the  amount  of  100  or  200  times  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  accord- 
ing as  the  dye  is  required  dark  or  light,  and  the  whole,  after  being  stirred,  is  left  at  rest. 
The  proportions  quoted  are  those  most  commonly  used  in  dyeing ;  when  the  indigo  is 
particularly  pure,  more  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  must  be  taken.    An  excess  of  lime 
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yields  a  sharp  vat  {scharfe  Kiipe),  from  -which  the  threads  of  the  material  do  not 
readily  tal<e  up  the  dye  ;  too  little  lime  yields  a  soft  vat  {/eise  Kiipe),  which  does  not 
dye  so  well.  On  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  compound  of  indigo-white 
with  potash  is  formed.  A  sediment  is  formed  and  a  yellow  solution,  which  becomes 
covered  with  a  copper-coloured  film  (flower)  ;  the  solution  is  drawn  off  from  the 
sediment,  and  deposits  tolerably  pure  indigo-blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. — Thomson 
digests  commercial  indigo  with  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  water,  and  exposes  to  the 
air  the  decanted  solution  of  the  compound  of  indigo-white  with  lime  ;  he  then  removes 
the  carbonate  of  calcium  from  the  blue  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
indigo-red  with  water,  afterwards  washes  with  water  and  dries. — B  erzelius  mixes  3  pts. 
of  indigo  (purified  according  to  1)  with  6  pts.  of  quick-lime  freshly  slaked,  4  pts.  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  450  pts.  of  boiling  water;  he  then  closes  the  vessel  and  shakes 
repeatedly  ;  allows  the  whole  to  subside,  and  removes  the  yellow  solution  by  means  of  a 
siphon  ;  again  adds  hot  water,  and  draws  it  off  after  repeated  shaking ;  and  mixes  the 
whole  of  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  shaken  till 
the  indigo  is  completely  oxidised ;  it  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water. 
— Erdmann  mixes  together  1  pt.  indigo,  2  pts.  sulphate  of  iron,  3  pts.  lime,  and 
60  pts.  water;  draws  off  the  clear  solution;  mixes  it,  stirring  repeatedly,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  washes  the  precipitate  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  residue  yields 
fresh  quantities  of  indigo-blue  when  again  stirred  up  with  hot  water,  and  with  lime  if 
necessary.  The  indigo-blue  thus  obtained  contains  a  little  gypsum,  at  most  0'75  per 
cent.,  and  indigo-red,  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  by  boiling  with  alcohol ;  it  is  better 
to  reduce  the  indigo  again  in  the  cold  vat  and  precipitate  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. — 
According  to  Dumas,  a  little  sulphide  of  calcium  is  formed  in  the  vat,  and  hence  sulphur 
is  mixed  with  the  indigo  when  it  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  he  removes 
with  sulphide  of  carbon. 

2.  In  the  so-called  orpimcnt-vat,  a  solution  of  the  compound  of  indigo-white  with 
potash  is  formed  in  a  mixture  of  indigo-blue  with  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  potash,  and 
water,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  resulting  sulpharsenite  of  potassium  ;  the  solution 
deposits  indigo-blue  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  kind  of  vat  is  chiefly  used  for 
calico-printing,  not  for  dyeing  properly  so-called. 

3.  In  tlie  tin-vat,  commonly  used  for  calico-printing,  the  indigo  is  reduced  by  a 
solution  of  stannous  oxide  in  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  bath  is  usually  mixed  with 
an  acid  solution  of  tin,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  alkali  and  precipitate  the  indigo-white  ; 
the  precipitate  is  then  used  for  printing. 

h.  Warm  vats. — 1.  Woad-vat.  (Pastel-vat.)  On  mixing  from  2  to  6  pts.  of 
finely  powdered  indigo  with  from  30  to  50  pts.  woad,  2  pts.  madder,  2  pts.  bran,  1  to 
8  pts.  potash,  and  ^  pt.  lime,  and  warming  with  1000  pts.  water  (6000  to  7000  litres) 
at  80°  C.  (176°  F.),  a  fermentation  is  set  up  in  which  water  is  decomposed  and  the 
nascent  hydrogen  forms  indigo-white,  which  combines  with  the  ammonia  simul- 
taneously formed.  The  brownish-yellow  liquid  first  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  then  dejjosits  indigo-blue;  it  may  be  used  for  dyeing  for  three  to  six  months,  pro- 
vided it  be  kept  warm,  and  madder,  bran,  indigo  or  potash  added  from  time  to  time  as 
required.    Beetroot-molasses  and  malt  may  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  madder. 

The  use  of  madder,  bran,  &c.  in  this  process  appears  to  depend  upon  the  gummy  and 
amylaceous  substances  and  the  pectic  acid  which  they  contain.  These  substances  are 
probably  transformed,  first  into  lactic,  then  into  butyric  acid,  in  which  transformation 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  reduces  the  indigo-blue  to  indigo-white.  The  woad  at  the 
same  time  undergoes  putrefaction,  and  gives  off  ammonia,  which  keeps  the  indigo- 
white  in  solution.  The  lime  seems  to  act  chiefly  by  neutralising  the  excess  of  acid 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  amylaceous  and  gummy  matters. 

2.  In  the  potash  or  Indian  vat,  in  which  woad  and  lime  are  not  used,  3  pts.  of  indigo 
are  added  to  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  madder,  2  pts.  wheat-bran,  6  pts.  potashes,  and 
1000  pts.  water  at  60°  C.  (140°  F.) ;  after  36  hours,  3  pts.  potashes,  and  after  12  hours 
jnore  the  same  quantity  of  potashes,  are  likewise  added.  This  vat  is  easier  to  manage 
than  the  woad  vat. 

3.  The  urine-vat  is  employed  only  in  small  dye-houses  and  in  certain  localities,  as 
at  Verviers,  for  the  dyeing  of  wool.  The  putrefj'ing  urine  furnishes  at  once  the  reducing 
r  gents  to  convert  the  blue  into  white  indigo,  and  the  ammonia  necessary  to  dissolve 
tlio  latter.  [For  further  details  respecting  the  manufacture  of  indigo  and  its  use  in 
dyeing,  see  Vre's  Dictionary  of  Arts  <^-c.  ii.  498.] 

To  obtain  indigo-blue  in  the  crystalline  state,  4  oz.  of  raw  indigo  and  4  oz.  of  grape- 
sugar  are  introduced  into  a  flask  capable  of  containing  12  lbs.  water,  to  which  6  oz.  of 
the  strongest  soda-ley  are  added.  The  whole  is  well  shaken,  and  the  flask  completely 
filled  with  hot  alcohol ;  it  is  then  tightly  corked  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hoiirs, 
until  the  solution  is  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  its  being  siphoned  oflT  into  a  larger 
flask.    The  flask  is  allowed  to  stand  loosely  covered ;  the  solution,  at  first  of  a  beautiful 
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yellowish-red  colour,  now  gradually  turns  blue,  whilst  indigo  separates  out.  T]ie 
solution  is  filtered  and  the  indigo  is  washed,  first  witli  alcohol  and  tlien  with  water, 
till  the  filtrate  is  colourless.  In  this  manner,  2  oz.  (50  per  cent.)  of  pure  indigo-blue 
is  obtained.  If  the  brown  alcoholic  solution  is  poured  back  hot  into  tlie  first  flask, 
it  yields  3  per  cent,  more  indigo;  but  it  is  then  nearly  exhausted  (Fritzscho, 
Marchand). --Indigo  also  forms  a  vat  immediately  with  grape-sugar,  caustic  soda, 
and  hot  water;  the  decanted  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  indigo-blue 
containing  a  quantity  of  indigo-red,  which  may  be  extracted  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
soda.  (Fritzsche.) 

Purification  of  indigo  by  subliination. — Wlien  powdered  commercial  indigo  is  heated 
on  a  watch-glass,  a  silver  dish,  or  a  spoon,  a  network  of  crystals  is  formed,  which  may 
be  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  crystals  carefully  separated  from  adliering 
particles  of  carbon,  under  a  magnifying  glass  (Le  Royer  and  Dumas  ;  Dulmas). — 
Crum  heats  indigo  between  two  platinum  crucible  lids,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  distance  not  greater  than  |  inch,  till  the  hissing  sound  ceases. — Berzelius 
sublimes  indigo  in  an  exliausted  retort,  of  the  size  of  a  chicken's  egg,  cuts  olF  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort  when  tlie  crystals  have  sublimed,  and  separates  the  lower  crystals 
from  the  adhering  particles  of  carbon.  The  crystals  are  freed  by  ether  from  traces  of 
oil  and  resin. — Taylor  stirs  up  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  finely  powdered  indigo 
and  1  pt.  gypsum  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  he  spreads  upon  sheet  iron  in  layers 
2  inches  broad  and  i  inch  deep.  These  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  then  heated 
at  one  end  with  a  spirit-lamp  till  red  vapours  are  evolved,  and  so  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued. If  the  mass  catches  fire,  it  is  extiuguislied  by  a  drop  or  two  of  water.  The 
velvety  indigo  can  easily  be  separated,  and  may  be  purified  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Med.  Gaz.  1843,  130.) 

Preparation  of  Indigo-bluc  from  Indican. — The  aqueous  solution  of  indican  from 
woad-leaves,  which  must  not  be  too  dilute,  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  or  hydro- 
chloric acid;  and  the  abundant  purple-ldue  px-ecipitate  is  filtered  off  and  washed,  first 
with  water  and  tlien  with  boiling  alcohol,  till  the  filtrate  is  of  a  pure  blue  colour :  the 
residue  consists  of  pure  indigo-blue.  Nitric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids  are  also 
capable  of  converting  indican  into  indigo-blue :  acetic  acid,  however,  acts  less  powerfully 
than  the  rest.    (S  c  h  ii  n o  k. ) 

Properti's. — Indigo-blue  sublimes  in  right  rhombic  prisms  (Miller)  ;  in  six-sided 
prisms  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism  of  32°  and  148°,  and  having  their  bases  replaced 
by  two  faces  which  seem  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  one  another  (Laurent).  Its 
lustre  is  semi-metallic,  and  by  reflected  light,  dark-red  inclining  to  copper-red  (accord- 
ing to  Crum,  it  is  red  when  viewed  obliquely  under  the  microscope  ;  and  of  a  brilliant 
blue  when  viewed  perpendicularly).  When  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  it  is  dark  blue, 
and  acquires  by  pressure  a  dark  copper  colour  and  almost  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  does  not  react  upon  vegetable  colours. — In  open  vessels, 
it  volatilises  at  about  288-'  in  dark  purple-red  vapours  ;  in  closed  vessels,  it  decomposes 
partially  when  heated  (Crum).  It  volatilises  without  decomposition  only  in  a  current 
of  air  or  in  vacuo  ;  the  powder  dropped  on  a  piece  of  heated  platinum  foil,  volatilises  in 
purple  vapours  without  leaving  a  residue,  each  particle  being  supported  hy  the  vapour 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  foil  (Dumas).  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
dilute  acids,  and  alkalis,  ether,  and  volatile  oils ;  also  in  alcohol  and./?.r'r?  oilsaX  common 
temperatures ;  but  hot  alcohol,  and  fixed  oils  heated  above  100^,  dissolve  small 
quantilies,  and  deposit  it  again  on  cooling.  vSublimed  indigo  dissolves  pretty  readily 
in  hot  phenic  acid,  forming  a  blue  liquid  when  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  but 
precipitated  by  a  larger  quantity.  Sublimed  indigo  also  dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in 
hot  oil  of  turpentine. 

Indigo-blue  is  isomeric  with  cyanide  of  benzoyl. 

Becompositions. — 1.  Indigo-blue  melts  and  boils  when  heated  in  contact  with  the 
air ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  burns  with  a  bright  and  very  smoky  fiame,  leaving  a 
residue  of  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  (Berzelius).  By  exposure  to  air  containing 
ozone  it  is  quickly  converted  into  isatin.    (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxi.  209.) 

2.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  a  very  little  undecomposed  sublimate,  together  with 
carbonate  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  phenylamime,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  large 
residue  of  shining  charcoal  (Crum).  On  heating  indigo  blue  in  vacuo,  a  brown  oil  is 
formed,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  sublimed  indigo,  but  no  permament  gas 
or  aqueous  liquid ;  by  rapid  heating,  more  sublimate  is  obtained,  and  a  fused  shining 
charcoal ;  on  heating  more  gradually,  less  sublimate  is  formed,  together  with  a  dull 
earthy  charcoal.  (Berzelius.) 

3.  Dry  chlorine  does  not  act  upon  indigo-blue  between  0°  and  100°.  If  indigo-blue 
is  stin-ed  up  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  and  chlorine  passed  through  while  tlie 
whole  is  kept  cool,  the  mass  becomes  first  greyish-green  and  then  yellow.  Neither 
carbonic  anhydride  nor  any  other  gas  is  evolved.     An  orange-colom-ed  deposit  is 
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formed,  and  a  yellowish-red  solution ;  on  distilling,  trichlorophenie  acid  and  tri- 
chloroplienylamine  sublime,  and  a  liquid  distils  over  which  smells  of  anisic  acid, 
nnd  contains  hydrochloric  and  triehlorophenic  acids.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  leaving  a  brown  resin,  which  is  formed  in  small  quantity 
only.  If  the  mass  is  cooled  as  much  as  possible  during  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  and 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine  is  interrupted  before  all  the  indigo-blue  is  destroyed,  the 
boiling  aqueous  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  yellowish-red  crystalline  powder,  which 
yields  chlorisatin  and  diehlorisatin  when  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  (Erdmann.) 

4.  Bromine  acts  upon  indigo  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  On  treating  moist 
indigo  with  bromine,  a  yellow  mass  is  formed,  which  yields,  by  distillation,  tri- 
bromophenic  acid  and  tribromophenylamine ;  the  residue  contains  a  little  bromisatin,  a 
large  proportion  of  dibromisatin,  and  a  little  resinous  matter.  (Erdmann.) 

5.  /oc?/«e  decomposes  indigo  only  when  heated.  (Berzelius.) 

6.  Indigo  is  decomposed  by  heating  it  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric 
acid.    Only  traces  of  chloranil  are  formed.  (Hofmann.) 

7.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  gives  otF  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and 
forms  isatin  and  a  brown  resin  ;  with  a  stronger  acid,  it  forms  principally  nitrosali- 
cylic  acid,  and  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'43,  it  yields  picric  acid; 
at  the  same  time  carbonic  anhydride,  prussic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  the  so-called 
artificial  indigo-resin  are  formed.  5  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  becomes  so  violently 
heated  with  1  pt.  powdered  commercial  indigo  that  the  mass  takes  fire. 

8.  Concentrated  chromic  acid  destroys  indigo-blue  immediately,  especially  when  heat 
is  applied,  with  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  precipitation  of  sesquioxide 
of  chromium.  Dilute  chromic  acid  forms  a  clear  yellow-brown  solution  with  indigo  ; 
if  this  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  and  filtered,  isatin  crystallises  out  on  cooling 
(Erdmann).    Chlorochromic  acid  does  not  act  upon  indigo-blue.  (Thomson.) 

9.  On  boiling  indigo-blue  with  peroxide  of  lead,  a  pale  yellow  solution  is  formed, 
which  becomes  turbid  on  coohng,  and  leaves  a  yellow  powder  when  evaporated  to 
dryness.  This  substance  being  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  sulphydrio 
acid,  yields  a  brownish-yellow  filtrate,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  residue  consisting 
of  a  small  quantity  of  brown  resin  and  a  few  crystals.  The  sulphide  of  lead  contains 
a  brown  resin,  melting  at  100°,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boibng  alcohol,  and 
precipitated  by  water ;  boiling  water  extracts  from  it  a  substance  which,  on  evapora- 
tion, deposits  crystals  mixed  with  resin.  (Erdmann.) 

10.  Manganic  sulphate,  manganate  of  potassium.,  and  permanganate  of  potassium 
decolorise  indigo  (Lefort,  Rev.  scient.  16,  358).  On  heating  indigo-blue  for  a 
considerable  time  with  aqueous  osmic  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  (Buttlerow,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ivi.  278.) 

11.  When  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  over  roiighly  pulverised 
commercial  indigo,  the  latter  swells  up,  becomes  heated,  and  a  beautiful  purple-red 
liquid  is  formed,  which  is  transparent  in  thin  layers,  and  solidifies  into  a  crimson  mass. 
In  contact  with  the  air,  it  evolves  sulpliurous  anhydride  (probably  on  account  of  the 
impurities  of  the  indigo),  and  dissolves  in  common  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet  colour; 
on  dissolving  it  in  water,  charcoal  separates  out  and  a  dark  blue  solution  is  formed 
(Dobereiner;  Bucholtz;  Bussy).  Indigo  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in 
excess  of  fuming  or  of  common  sulphuric  acid  (no  gas  is  evolved  if  the  indigo  is  pure) 
with  formation  of  sulphindigotic  acid ;  if  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added, 
more  or  less  sulphophoenicic  acid  is  formed.  According  to  Berzelius,  hyposulphindi- 
gotic  acid  is  also  formed  when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Indigo- 
blue  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  first  with  a  yellow  colour,  which  afterwards 
becomes  green,  and  finally  of  a  beautiful  blue  (Housmann,  Journ.  de  Phys.  1788; 
March,  Chevreul).  From  the  solution,  while  still  yellow,  undecomposed  indigo-blue 
may  be  precipated  by  water ;  the  yellow  colour  changes  to  blue  in  a  few  hoiu's  in  a 
closed  vessel,  since  sulphophcenicic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  gradually  converted  into 
sulphindigotic  acid.  Wlien  indigo  is  more  strongly  heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  anhydride  ' is  evolved,  and  a  brown  oily  liquid  formed  (Dobereiner). 
Liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  does  not  act  upon  indigo  (Bussy).  Phosphoric 
anhydride  and  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  are  without  action  upon  indigo  ;  also  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  (Dobereiner.) 

12.  Indigo-blue  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  potash; 
when  the  boiling  point  has  reached  100°,  the  indigo  is  completely  decomposed,  whilst 
no  gas  is  given  oiF,  and  only  traces  of  ammonia  and  phenylamine  are  evolved  with 
the  aqueous  vapour  (Fritzsche).  According  to  Gerhardt  (Rev.  scient.  x.  371), 
indigo-white  and  isatate  of  potassium  are  formed  in  this  reaction  : 

SCSH'NO  +  KHO  +  H-0    =    C'^H'^N^O^  +  CH^KNO' 

Indigo-blue.  Indigo-white.  Isatate  of 

potassium. 
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According  to  Fritzgehe,  a  yellowisli-red  solution  is  first  formed,  on  which  a  dark 
coloured  substance  floats,  and  from  which  yellow  crystals  of  chrysanilate  potassium 
are  separated  by  continued  lioiliiig ;  on  cooling,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
consisting  principally  of  chrysanilate  of  potassium.  The  crystalline  mass,  when  water 
is  poured  over  it,  immediately  yields  indigo-blue  (in  the  same  state  as  from  the 
indigo-vat) ;  the  filtered  solution  also  continues  to  deposit  indigo-blue  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  According  to  Gerhardt,  Fritzsehe's  chrysanilic  acid  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of 
isatin,  indigo-white,  and  porliaps  also  other  products  resulting  from  the  further 
action  of  the  potash.    The  indigo-blue  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  indigo-white. 

Indigo-blue  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium  yields  first  isatic  acid,  as  above,  then 
phenylcarbamic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  latter.  (Gerhardt.) 
C^K'NO^  -f  H-0    =    C'H'NO^  -t-  CO-  ^  IP, 

Isatic  acid.  Plienyl-car- 
b-.tinic  acid. 

and  by  further  decomposition,  salicylic  acid  (Cahours)  and  phenylamiue 
(F  ri tz sc he) : 

C'H'NO^  -1-  H-0    =    CH^O'  -I-  NH' 

Plifiiyl-car-  SHlicylic 
bamic  acid.  acid. 

C'H'NO^    =    C«H'N  +  C02 

Plienyl-car-  Plieiiyl- 
bamic  acid.  amine. 

13.  Indigo-blue  placed  in  contact  with  water,  an  allcali,  and  a  deoxidisinq  siihstance, 
becomes  at  first  coloxu'ed  green,  and  is  then  converted  into  indigo-white,  which  forms 
a  yellow  solution  with  alkalis.    In  this  reaction,  water  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen 
being  used  in  the  formation  of  indigo-white,  e.  g.  with  stannous  oxide  : 
2C'H=N0  +  SnO  +  H-0    =    C'^H'^N^O^  +  SnO^ 

Indigo-bUip.  Indigo-wliite. 
The  following  substances  react  in  a  similar  manner:  phosiihorus,  pliosphorous  acid,  sul- 
phurous acid,  sulphydrie  acid,  potassium-amalgam,  sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphide  of 
sodium,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  sulphide  of  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  iron,  ferrous,  stannous, 
and  manganous  oxides,  grape-sugar,  and  substances  undergoing  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction, as  sugar,  gluten,  urine,  woad,  madder.  Warm  putrid  urine  dissolves  indigo-bhie, 
the  ammonia-compound  of  indigo-white  being  formed.  According  to  Lciwenthal,  on 
the  contrary  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  463),  this  reduction  of  blue  to  indigo-white  is  not 
produced  by  salts  of  sulpliurous  or  phosphorous  acid,  by  sulphide  of  potassium, 
sulphide  of  calcium,  manganous  salts,  or  arsenite  of  sodium;  ljut  indigo-blue  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to  indigo-white,  when  mixed  with  excess  of  acid  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  and  then  treated  with  .sulphydrie  acid.  Lowenthal  is  of  opinion 
that  indigo-white  is  not  indigo-blue        hydrogen,  but  indigo-blue  minus  oxj'gen. 

Testing  and  Valuation  of  Indigo. — Commercial  indigo  occurs  in  small  lumps  or  cubic 
loaves  of  a  violet-blue  colour;  when  of  good  quality  it  is  very  light ;  assumes  a  coppery 
aspect  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  polished  body;  and  is  free  from  flaws  or  cavities 
traversed  by  brown  or  whitish  veins.    The  best  sorts  are  light  enough  to  float  on  water. 

External  characters,  however,  give  but  very  imcertain  indications  of  the  amount  of 
real  colouring  matter  contained  in  a  sample  of  indigo ;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  chemical  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  of  pure  indigo-blue.  Good 
sorts  of  indigo  contain  about  60  per  cent.,  but  the  proportion  is  often  much  reduced  by 
fraudulent  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  sand,  vegetable  mould,  powdered 
lead,  starch,  &c.  Some  foreign  matters  are  also  unavoidably  introduced  in  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

The  indigo  is  first  dried  over  the  water-bath  to  estimate  the  hygroscopic  water ; 
which,  in  samples  not  fraudulently  moistened,  varies  from  3'5  to  6  percent.  The  dried 
indigo  is  then  calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  determine  the  amount  of  ash.  Good 
indigo  generally  yields  from  7  to  10  percent.  The  presence  of  sand,  lead-powder,  &c  , 
may  then  easily  be  detected  by  washing  the  ash  with  water. 

The  presence  of  starch,  sometimes  coloured  witli  iodine,  is  indicated  by  the  pale 
colour,  greater  density,  and  friability  which  it  imparts  to  the  lumps  of  indigo.  It  may 
be  further  detectetl  by  treating  the  indigo  with  slightly  alkaline  water,  neutralising  the 
filtered  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  acid,  and  testing  with  iodine. 

The  older  methods  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  real  indigo-blue  in  commercial 
indigo  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  decoloration  produced  by  chlorine  and  other 
oxidising  agents. 

1.  With  chlorine  water. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverised  indigo  is  added 
by  small  portions  to  a  measured  quantity  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  as 
long  as  it  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  and  the  quantity  thus  dissolved  is  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  residue.    A  similar  trial  is  then  made  with  perfectly  pure  indigo-blue, 
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and  a  comparison  of  the  two  results  gives  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter  in  the 
sample  of  commercial  indigo  under  examination.  As  the  strength  of  the  chlorine-water 
alters  very  quickly,  it  cannot  be  titrated  long  beforehand.  (Berzelius.) 

2.  With  chloride  of  lime. — The  indigo  is  first  dissolved  by  digestion  for  five  or  six 
hours  at  50°  or  60°  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
distilled  water,  and  poured  into  a  graduated  burette,  and  from  this  vessel  it  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  a  measured  quantity  of  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  till  the  blue  colour 
just  becomes  permanent.  A  similar  experiment  being  then  made  with  an  equal  weight 
of  pure  indigo  blue,  the  colouring  power  of  the  two  samples  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  quantities  of  the  blue  solution  consumed  in  the  two  experiments.  (Schlumberger, 
Bull.  Soe.  industr.  de  Mulhouse,  vol.  xv.) 

3.  With  h)/drovhloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  jpotassium. —  1  grm.  of  finely  pulverised 
indigo  is  digested  for  some  hours  with  10  grms.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  agitating  from 
time  to  time  to  assist  the  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  basin  containing 
a  kilogramme  of  water,  50  grms.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  On  the  other  hand,  0'25  grm.  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
is  dissolved  in  100  grms.  of  water;  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  graduated  burette, 
and  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  boiling  indigo  solution  till  the  blue  colour  changes  to 
red-brown.  The  richness  of  the  sample  of  indigo  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  chlorate  consumed.    (Bolley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  242.) 

4.  With  siihphuric  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  fotassium.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
is  the  same  as  that  just  described  ;  10  grms.  of  pure  indigo-blue  prepared  by  Fritzsche's 
method  require  for  decoloration  exactly  7j  pts.  of  the  acid  chromate.  (Penny,  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  V.  297.) 

All  these  methods  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  an  exact 
comparison  between  the  different  shades  of  colour  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
indigo  in  different  cases,  the  pure  green  tint  thus  produced  in  solutions  of  pure  indigo- 
blue  giving  place  to  a  dirty  olive  or  browniah-green  when  crude  indigo  is  used,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impurities  contained  in  it.  Moreover,  in  dissolving  indigo  in  strong- 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  will  of  course  raise  the  ajjparent  percentage  of  indigo-blue  in  the 
sample.  By  employing  these  methods  indeed,  it  is  common  to  find,  in  a  good  samjjle  of 
indigo,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure  indigo-blue,  whereas  the  best  qualities  seldom 
contain  above  60  per  cent.,  and  average  qualities  not  more  than  40  to  50  per  cent. 

The  following  methods,  which  depend  upon  the  reduction  instead  of  the  oxidation  of 
the  indigo,  give  more  exact  results. 

5.  With  Protosidphate  of  Iron. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pulverised  indigo  is 
well  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  lime  previously  slaked  with  water.  The  mixture 
is  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  known  capacity,  and  the  mortar  is  well  rinsed  with 
water,  which  is  added  to  the  rest.  The  bottle  is  now  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  several 
hours,  and  a  quantity  of  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  ;  the  bottle  is  then 
filled  up  with  water;  the  stopper  is  inserted;  and,  after  the  contents  have  been  well 
shaken,  the  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  several  hours,  till  the  indigo  is  reduced  and  the 
sediment  has  sunk  to  the  bottom.  A  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  with 
a  siphon,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  having  been  accurately  measured,  it  is  mixed  v/ith 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  after  having  been  oxidised  (by  ex- 
posure to  the  air),  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  washed  with  water.  Lastly, 
the  filter  with  the  indigo-blue  is  dried  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  weighed,  and 
the  weight  of  the  filter  having  been  subtracted  from  that  of  the  whole,  the  weight 
of  the  indigo-blue  is  ascertained.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
liquid  was  200  measures,  and  that  50  measures  have  been  drawn  off,  yielding  10  grains 
of  indigo-blue  ;  then  the  total  quantity  of  indigo-blue  in  the  sample  is  40  grains.  Por 
GO  grains  of  indigo  it  is  necessary  to  take  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  of  water.  This  method, 
though  rather  tedious,  gives  better  results  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  quantity 
of  indigo-blue  indicated  by  it  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  the  actual  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  sample. 

6.  With  stannous  chloride. — The  tin-solution  is  titrated  with  a  solution  of  pure 
indigo-blue,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  substance  dried  at  210°-230°  C.  (410°-446°F.) 
in  16  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  pounded  glass  to  divide  the  indigo 
and  facilitate  the  solution.  The  indigo-solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  water, 
till  a  litre  of  it  contains  exactly  1  grm.  of  indigo-blue.  The  indigo  to  be  examined  is 
then  dissolved  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  titrated  tin-solution  is  added  to  it  from  a 
burette  till  the  blue  colour  changes  through  green  to  light-yellow.  Iron,  if  present  in 
the  indigo,  must  first  be  removed  by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of 
pounded  glass.    (E.  Mulder,  Scheik.  Onderz.  iii.  [1]  37  ;  Jahresber.  1860,  p.  613.) 

7.  With  zinc. — A  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  is  dilute  with  water  and 
liydrochloric  acid,  and  decolorised  by  zinc  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  A 
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measured  volume  of  this  solution  is  theu  introduced  into  a  graduated  tube  filled  with 
air  or  oxygen-gas,  and  the  A'olume  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  read  oiF  after  a  few  hours.  A 
similar  experiment  is  then  made  with  pure  indigo-blue,  and  the  value  of  the  commer- 
cial sample  is  determined  liy  comparison  of  the  results. 

IOTSSaGO-BROWM".  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  Ixvi.  5;  Berzelius,  Lchrh.  iii. 
685;  Gm.  xiii.  48.) — A  brown  substance  of  uncertain  composition,  existing  together 
with  indigo-blue,  indigo-gluten,  and  indigo-red,  in  all  kinds  of  commercial  indigo.  To 
obtain  it,  the  indigo-gluten  is  first  removed  by  treating  the  indigo  with  dilute  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  On  digesting  the  residue 
iu  hot  strong  caustic  alkaline  lye,  the  indigo-brown  dissolves,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  indigo-blue,  forming  a  dark-brown,  almost  black  solution,  from  which,  after 
filtration,  the  indigo-brown  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid.  The  precipitate  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  indigo-blue,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  for  the  most  part 
by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate  of  ammonium,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water,  filtering  from  the  undissolved  portion,  consisting  chiefly  of  indigo^ 
blue,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  sulphiu-ic  acid. 

Indigo-brown  thus  prepared  forms  a  dark  brown  transparent  resin,  almost  tasteless, 
and  quite  neutral.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  ammonia  and  an  empyreumatic  oil. 
It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  and  by  chlorine.  It  unites  both  with  acids  and  with 
bases.  With  the  alkalis,  it  forms  dark  brown  compounds,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
baryta-compound  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  limC'Compound  in.soluble.  By  boiling 
the  alkaline  compounds  with  lime  in  excess,  the  indigo-brown  may  be  separated  and 
rendered  insoluble.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  uses  of  lime  iu  the  indigo-vat 
(pp.  251,  252). 

Indigo-brown  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Sclmnck's  iudihimiin  (p.  2G-1), 
one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  indican. 

INBIGO-GSitJ'TEsr.  This  substance  is  extracted  from  crude  indigo  by  treating 
it  with  dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  then  with  boiling  water,  and 
remains  on  evaporating  the  solution  as  a  yellow,  transparent  extract,  soluble  in  spirits 
of  wine,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluljle  in  acid  liquids.  Its  taste  is  like  that  of 
the  extract  of  meat.  It  yields  by  dry  distillation  much  ammonia  and  a  fcetid  oil,  and 
behaves  in  most  resjiects  like  ordinary  vegetable  gluten, 

HTBXGO-G'KSEM'.  Berzelius  obtainfd  a  green  substance  by  adding  potash  in 
small  portions  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphindigotate,  till  it 
became  green,  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  little  alcohol,  decomposing  it  with  oxalic 
acid,  freeing  the  filtrate  from  oxalic  acid  by  tritui-ation  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
calcium,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  to  drj'ness.  The  green  solid  residue  tlnis 
obtained  dissolved  easily  in  water,  forming  a  green  solution,  which,  when  mixed  with 
lime-water,  became  yellow  on  exposure.  It  formed  a  green  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  none  with  mercuric  chloride  or  tincture  of  galls.  (Berzelius.) 

Chevreul  also  obtained  a  green  sulistance  from  indigo,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
merely  indigo-brown  mixed  with  a  little  indigo-blue. 

IirUISSO-PUSJI'ItiB,  see  SulphophosnicIc  acid  (p.  260). — The  preparation  of  a 
"purple-blue"  from  indigo  for  dyeing  is  described  by  L.  and  E.  Boilley  (Dingl.  pol. 
J.  elix.  318),  and  has  been  jDatented  in  this  country  by  Johnson  (Eep.  pat.  Invent. 
Dee.  1860).  It  probably  consists  of  sulphindigotate  or  sulphophojnicate  of  sodium. 
To  prepare  it,  finely  pulverised  indigo  is  added  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  acid  sul- 
phate of  sodium  in  the  state  of  fusion,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  and  stirred  till  a 
sample  colours  water  violet.  The  paste  thus  produced  is  then  intimately  mixed  with 
70  to  80  times  its  weight  of  water  ;  and  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  by  common 
salt  (2  lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  the  paste)  and  washed  with  water  containing  that  salt.  After 
drying,  it  forms  a  mnss  of  interlaced  silky  crystals  having  a  coppery  lustre.  (For 
further  details,  and  specimens  of  fabrics  dyed  with  this  preparation,  see  Eejj.  Chim. 
app.  1860,  p.  215.) 

IITBS©0-RB3>.  A  red  substance  occm'ring,  together  with  indigo-gluten  and 
indigo-brown,  in  eommerciiil  indigo.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Chevreul,  afterwards  more 
fully  examined  by  Berzelius. 

The  indigo-gluten  and  indigo-brown  having  been  removed  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-83.  A 
dark-red  solution  is  then  obtained  which,  when  filtered  and  distilled,  deposits  indigo- 
red  as  an  amorphous  blackish-brown  powder  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline 
liquids.  By  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  it  yields  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  (the  so- 
called  colom-less  indigo-red,  as  well  as  unclianged  indigo-red.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  dark-yellow  solution,  which  deposits  nothing  on  addition  of  water. 
The  dilute  solution  is  decolorised  by  wool,  which  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  dirty 
yellowish-brown  or  red  colour. 
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When  the  fresh  leaves  of  Polygonum  tinctorium  are  exhausted  with  ether,  and  part 
of  the  ether  is  distilled  off,  indigo-blae  separates  out ;  and  on  evaporating  the  remaining 
solution  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  filtering  from  a  slight- 
brown  residue,  again  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  exhaiisting  the  residue  with  hot 
water,  which  extracts  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  hard  brittle  friable  resinous 
substance  separates  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  probably  agreeing  essentially  with  the  red 
of  common  crude  indigo.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  fotash,  ammonia, 
and  acetic  acid,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  turns  red  on 
addition  of  baryta-water,  lime-water,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dark 
red  with  stannous  chloride.  With  sohition  of  alum  it  forms  a  beautiful  red  lake,  not 
acted  upon  by  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  indigo  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  TanJccrvillia  cantonensis  contains  a  red 
substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 

For  further  details  respecting  these  indigo-reds,  which  are  probably  identical  in  the 
main  with  Schunck's  indirubin  (p.  268).    See  Gmelins  HandhooJc,  siii.  45. 

IMaiGO-SUZ-PHITKIC  &.CZJiS.  When  indigo-blue  is  macerated  in  fuming 
Etilphuric  acid,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  deep-blue  solution  is  formed,  called  sidphate  of 
indigo,  Saacjny  or  comjwsition-bhie,  contsiinmg  sulphindigotic  acid,  CH'NO.SO^ 
The  liquid  has  a  deep-blue  colotir,  and  may  be  diluted  ■with  water  without  becoming 
turbid ;  if,  however,  the  sulphm-ic  acid  is  not  in  excess,  there  generally  remains  a 
purple  powder,  consisting  of  sulpliophcenicic  acid,  2C*H'*N0.S0^  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids,  but  soluble,  with  blue  colour,  in  pure  water.  According  to  Berzelius, 
there  is  also  formed  a  third  acid,  called  hyposulphindigotic  acid,  which  has  not 
been  analysed.  The  indigo-blue  cannot  be  recovered  from  these  acids  by  any  known 
methods.  Their  solution  loses  its  colour  after  a  while,  and  is  instantly  turned  yellow 
by  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid:  this  reaction  is  used  in  qualitative  analysis  for  the 
detection  of  nitric  acid. 

Hyposulpbindigotic  acid.  Hyposidphocxridic  acid.  To  isolate  this  acid, 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  its  ammonium-salt,  obtained  in  the  manner  presently  to 
be  described  (see  Sulphindigotic  acid),  is  mixed  \v\\h  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead;  the  whole  is  completely  precipitated  by  addition  of  a  little  ammonia, 
and  the  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  A 
yellow  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  blue,  and  is  con- 
verted into  hyposulphindigotic  acid.  Bj'  eA'aporating  this  solution,  the  acid  is  obtained 
as  an  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  moist  in  contact  with  the  air,  dissolves  readily  iii 
water,  and  reacts  like  sulphindigotic  acid  with  sulphydric  acid,  zinc,  iron,  and  charcoal. 

The  hyposulphiudigotates  resemble  the  sulphindigotates  in  many  respects,  but 
are  distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.  AVlien  gently  heated, 
they  give  off  sulphurous  anhj'dride  without  changing  colour;  at  a  higher temperatm-e, 
they  turn  green  and  yield  a  sublimate  of  sulphite  of  ammonium. 

The  ammonium-,  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  are  obtained  by  steeping  wool  dyed 
with  sulphate  of  indigo  in  solutions  of  the  corresponding  alkaline  carbonates,  evapo- 
rating the  resulting  solutions  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residues  with  alcohol, 
whicli  takes  up  only  the  hyposulphiudigotates. 

The  aluminium-salt  resembles  the  corresponding  salt  of  sulphindigotic  acid. 

The  barium-sedt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  potassium-salt  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  in  dark-blue  flocks,  very  soluble  in  pure  water;  the  solution,  when  evaporated, 
deposits  films  luiving  a  coppery  lustre. 

The  ccdcium-  and  magnesium-salts  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  lead-scdt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ammonium- 
salt  with  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  a  blue  powder,  which  dissolves  slowlj'  bat 
completely  in  water  :  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  an  astringent  taste. 

Sulpbindig'otic  Acid.  C^H^NO.SO'.  Sulphate  of  indigo^  Solidde  blue  indigo, 
S>diihi'iid//lic  acid,  Sulphoceeridic  acid. — Indigo  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  (mono- 
hydrated)  sulphuric  acid  (SH'^^O^),  as  well  as  in  the  fuming  acid  (which  contains  sul- 
phuric anhydride  in  solution),  but  it  requires  15  pts.  of  the  former,  and  only  6  pts. 
of  the  latter ;  moreover,  the  solution  in  common  sulphiu'ic  acid  requires  the  aid  of  heat, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid;  it  may,  however,  be  facilitated 
by  triturating  the  indigo  with  pounded  glass  so  as  to  divide  the  particles. 

The  acid  solution  is  diluted  with  from  30  to  50  times  its  bulk  of  water  ;  the  liquid 
is  filtered  from  the  precipitated  sulphophoenieic  acid;  the  filtrate  is  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  wool  or  woollen  stuff  (previously  prepared  by  washing,  first  with  soap  and 
then  with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  finally  with  pure 
water),  until  no  more  colouring  matter  is  taken  up,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  re- 
maining in  solution.  The  wool,  dyed  blue  by  sulphindigotic  and  hyposulphindigotic 
acids,  is  washed  with  water  till  the  latter  no  longer  becomes  acid,  and  digested 
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with  water  conlainiiig  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  the  blue  solution  is  poured  off 
from  the  decolorised  wool,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  50° ;  and  the  residue  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol  of  83  per  cent.,  which  dissolves  the  hyposulphindigotate  of 
ammonium,  and  leaves  the  sulphindigotate.  The  latter  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  pre 
cipitated  by  acetate  of  lead;  the  dark-blue  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  then 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid;  and  the  yellow  or  colourless 
solution,  which  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  60° 
(Berzelius).  According  to  Joss,  sidphindigotate  of  ammonium  is  not  effectually 
separated  from  the  hyposulpliindigotate  by  alcohol ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  digest 
the  indigo-solution  with  wool  only  so  long  as  it  forms  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
barium,  by  which  hyposulphindigotic  acid  is  not  precipitated. 

FropirtU's. — Sulphindigotic  acid  forms  a  solid  mass  having  a  pecidiar  agreeable 
odour  and  an  acid  taste  ;  it  has  a  weak  but  decided  acid  reaction  (Joss).  It  becomes 
moist  in  tlie  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  separated  from  its 
acpieous  solution  by  wood-charcoal,  and  with  greater  facility  by  blood-charcoal, 
but  may  be  extracted  from  tlie  charcoal  by  alkaline  carbonates. 

AVool  is  dyed  by  the  aqueous  acid,  but  not  by  its  salts,  unless  an  acid  is  added,  a  com- 
paratively weak  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid,  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Boiling  water 
and  alcohol  deprive  the  wool  of  only  a  portion  of  its  colour,  but  alkalis  remove  it  entirely 
(Berzelius).  Sulphindigotic  acid  is  completely  decolorised  by  woollen  stuffs;  silk 
fabrics  do  not  deprive  it  of  all  its  colour ;  linen  and  cotton  take  iip  very  little.  Silk 
AyeA  with  it  is  deprived  of  its  colour  by  soap),  but  not  l:iy  water.    (Berg man n.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Sulphindigotic  acid  yields  by  dry  distillation  sulphurous  an- 
hydride, sulphite  of  ammonium,  much  water,  and  a  little  empyreumatic  oil.  No 
vapours  of  indigo-blue  are  evolved,  but  the  sublimed  sulphite  of  ammonia  dissolves  in 
water  with  a  blue  colour,  having  carried  over  a  little  of  the  undeeomposed  acid.  The 
carbonaceous  residue  burns  with  difficulty,''but  completely.  The  sulphindigotates  also 
do  not  yield  any  subhmate  of  indigo  by  dry  distillation  (Berzelius). — 2.  Sulphindi- 
gotic acid  is  decomposed  by  exposm-e  to  sunlight. — 3.  Chlorine  produces  a  quantity  of 
brown  resin  in  the  solution  of  the  acid,  and  only  a  little  chlorisatiu  and  dichlorisatin 
(Erdmann,  J.ijr.  Chcyn.  19,35.5). — The  blue  colour  of  the  acid  is  changed  to  green  by 
chloride  of  lime  (Schlumberger),  and  to  reddish-brown  by  chlorate cjf  potassiiun  ^wA. 
ht/drochloric  acid,  (BoUey). — 4.  Sulphindigotic  acid  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 
When  the  barium-salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  the 
solution  diluted  and  filtered,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  (Berzelius). — 
6.  The  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid,  heated  with  chromatc  of  potassium,  becomes 
ochre-yellow  (Penny)  ;  mixed  with  permanganate  of  potassium,  it  becomes  first  green 
and  then  brownish-yellow  (Elbers,  Mohr) ;  when  heated  with /rrr/c  salts,  it  is  deco- 
lorised as  by  nitric  acid  (Woliler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  xxxiv.  235).  Tliese  reactions 
are  used  for  the  valuation  of  commercial  indigo  (p.  255).— 6.  Deoxidising  substanas 
reduce  sulphindigotic  acid  to  a  com|50und  derivable  from  indigo-white,  and  change  the 
colour  of  the  solution  to  yellow.  Zinc  or  iro7i  filings  dissolve  in  the  solution  without 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  yielding  a  blue  liquid,  which,  however,  is  decolorised  by 
excess  of  acid :  the  solution  quickly  recovers  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Sulphydric  acid  does  not  decolorise  the  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  on 
heating  the  liquid  to  50°,  it  deposits  sulphur  and  becomes  colourless.  The  decolora- 
tion is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  free  acids.  If  the  solution  containing  excess  of 
sulpliydric  acid  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  slightly  moistened  potash,  a  dark- 
yellow  viscid  residue  is  obtained,  which  becomes  moist  and  dark-blue  ou  exposm'e  to 
the  air.  The  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid  is  likewise  decomposed  by  stannous 
chloride.    (For  further  details  on  these  reductions,  see  Gmelin's  HctndhooJc,  xiii.  60.) 

Sulphindigotates.  C"(H*M)NO.SO'. — These  salts  are  formed  by  direct  com- 
bination or  by  double  decomposition.  They  cannot  be  obtained  crystallised  ;  they  are 
dark  blue,  with  a  peculiar  coppery  lustre,  and  taste  feebly  saline  and  decidedly  of 
indigo.  The  alkaline  sulphindigotates  are  slightly  sohdsle  in  cold  water,  and  more 
readily  in  hot  water;  the  solution  is  blue  by  reflected,  and  red  by  transmitted  light. — 
The  sulphindigotates  are  more  readily  decolorised  than  the  free  acid,  by  all  substances 
which  reduce  indigo-blue,  especially  in  tlie  presence  of  free  alkalis.  Protosulpihate  of 
iron  does  not  reduce  a  neutral  sulphindigotate,  even  on  warming  ;  not  even  when  as 
much  alkali  is  added  as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  protoxide  of  iron  ;  but  the 
slightest  excess  of  alkali  produces  immediate  decoloration,  and  on  the  addition  of 
enough  acid  to  neutralise  the  alkali,  the  blue  colour  is  restored.  Sulphide  of  potassiuin 
or  calcium  decolorises  the  solutions  of  the  sulphindigotates,  part  of  the  sulpliide  being 
converted  into  sulphate.  The  reduced  solution  appears  yellow  when  neutral,  and 
burnt-yellow  when  alkaline.  The  neutral  solution  leaves,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  a 
dark  dry  residue,  which  appears  dark  yellow  when  pulverised,  and  becomes  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days.    The  solution  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

s  2 
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Ferric  and  ciipric  salts  instantly  turn  the  solution  blue,  and  are  converted  infc* 
salts  of  the  lower  oxides.  The  solution  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  deposits,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  a  white  powder,  which  is  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  a  product 
of  decomposition  which  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sulphindigotates,  when  heated,  give  off  water  without  melting.  When  strongly 
heated,  they  decompose,  eTolving  free  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  cj'anide  of 
ammonium,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  and  afterwards  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  a  residue 
of  metallic  sulphide  is  left. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Ammonium  is  prepared  by  the  process  described  on  page  258 
(Berzeliiis) ;  or  by  precipitating  sulphindigotic  acid,  which  shotild  not  be  too  dilute, 
with  ammonia  or  a  salt  of  ammonia  (Crum).  It  reacts  similarly  to  the  potassium- 
^alt.  It  melts  wlieil  heated  and  swells  up,  but  is  not  decomposed,  even  by  a  pretty 
Strong  heat,  and  although  it  assumes  a  charred  appearance,  still  dissolves  conrpletely 
in  water,  forming  a  blue  solution.  When  more  strongly  heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate 
of  sulphite  of  ammonium  (Berzelius.)  It  dissolves  in  from  40  to  50  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water  (Crum),  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  the  alkaline  sulphates  and  some  other  salts,  but  much  less  completely 
than  the  potassium-salt.    It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.    (Crum,  Berzelius.) 

Sulphindigotate  of  Aluminium  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  dries  up  like  the 
Other  sulplundigotates  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  Sidphindigotate  of  potas- 
sium, mixed  with  a  salt  of  aluminium  and  a  little  ammonia,  throws  down  a  dark  blue 
pulverulent  basic  salt,  becoming  blackish-blue  when  dried.  It  gives  up  all  its  acid  to 
an  excess  of  alkali.  (Berzelius.) 

Sidphindigotate  of  Barium  is  precipitated  in  dark  blue  flakes,  on  mixing  the  potas- 
gium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium  (Crum,  Berzelius).  It  dissolves  slightly  in 
cold  water  with  a  bluish  colour  ;  more  abundantly  iu  hot  water,  imparting  to  it  a 
dark  colour.  Owing  to  the  great  affinity  of  baryta  for  sulphindigotic  acid,  this 
salt  is  formed  when  hyposulphindigotate  of  potassium  is  mixed,  first  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  with  chloride  of  barium  ;  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  barium  is,  however, 
necessary  to  the  reaction,  and  hence  the  precipitate  has  a  paler  colour.  Sulphate  of 
barium  already  precipitated  likewise  forms  with  hyposulphindigotate  of  potassium,  a 
small  cj^uantity  of  sulphindigotate,  and  becomes  pale  blue. 

Sidphindigotate  of  Calcium  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which 
precipitates  it  in  blue  flocks. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Lead  is  precipitated  in  dark  bhie  flocks,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
on  mixing  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  sulphindigotate  of  potassium.  Basic  acetate 
of  lead  forms  a  light  blue  precipitate,  which  becomes  darker  when  dry. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Magnesium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  precipitated  by 
an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Sulphindigotate  of  Potassium,  CTI'KNO.SO'.  This  salt  is  obtained:  1.  By  steep- 
ing wool  dyed  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcoliol,  which  extracts  hypo- 
sulphindigotate of  potassium.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  alcohol 
to  remove  the  excess  of  carbonate  (Berzelius). — 2.  Indigo-blue  is  treated  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  after  the  sulphophcenicic  acid  has  been  removed  by 
filtration,  the  blue  liquid  is  saturated  with  acetate  of  i^otas.sium ;  the  resulting  blue 
precipitate  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  acetate  of  potassium  till  tlie  liquid 
which  runs  through  begins  to  turn  blue  ;  the  salt  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  to  re- 
move the  acetate.  (Dumas.) 

Sulphindigotate  of  potassium  in  the  dry  state,  forms  a  copper-coloured  mass,  yield.- 
ing  a  blue  powder;  blue  also  by  transmitted  light.  It  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air. 

\yhen  heated  it  does  not  melt  or  evolve  any  purple  vapours ;  it  is  diflScult  to  incine- 
rate. According  to  Berzelius,  it  forms  sulphopurpurate  of  potassium  when  heated  with 
lime-water  out  of  contact  with  the  air;  in  presence  of  air,  it  forms  salts  of  sulphoflavic, 
sulphofulvic,  and  sulphorufic  acids. 

Sulphindigotate  of  potassium  dissolves  in  140  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water,  a  portion  separating  out  oii  cooling.  The  solution 
is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  transparent  only  when  viewed  in  thin  layers  ;  when  held  up 
before  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle,  it  appears  scarlet.  1  part  of  the  salt  imparts 
a  blue  colom-  to  500,000  parts  of  water.  Water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  acetate  of 
potassium  does  not  dissolve  tlie  salt  in  the  cold ;  on  heating,  a  portion  dissolves  and 
separates  out  in  blackish  flakes  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid, 
but  is  not  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (Crum) ;  or  in  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0-80.  (Berzelius.) 

If  all  aqueous  solution  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  a  barium-  or 
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sralcium-salt  and  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  sodium  added,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
barium  and  carbonate  of  calcium  are  precipitated  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  phosphate 
of  calcium  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  When  tlie  solution  of  sulpbindigotate  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  and  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  the  jjrecipitate  of  tannate 
of  lead  carries  down  all  the  colouring  matter  with  it 

Sulphindigotate  of  potassium  occurs  in  commerce  as  paste  or  dry  powder,  known  as 
precipitated  indigo,  indigo-carmine,  soluble  indigo,  or  solid  blue.  It 
is  used  for  d_yeiug  linen  of  an  azure-blue  colour,  and  for  producing  very  pure  blue 
colours  on  wool. 

SulphhuUgotate  of  Suiliuin,  also  called  indigo-carmine,  resembles  the  potassium- 
salt,  and  is  used  for  similar  porposes,  but  is  more  soluble  in  saline  solutions. 

Sulptaophcenicic  acid,  2CTI'']SrO.SO'.  Indigo-jnirple,  Pherdcin,  Sulphopurimric 
acid.  This  acid  is  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  indigo  for  a  short  time, 
or  not  in  excess.  To  prejiare  it,  1  pt.  of  indigo-blue  is  mixed  with  from  8  to  10  pts.  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  kept  for  three  days  at  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60°  ;  the 
solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  the  precipitate  of  sulphophoenicic  acid  is  filtered, 
washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  in  an  oil-bath  at  80° — 100°  (Dumas). 
Or  powdered  indigo  is  ptu'ified  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulj^huric  acid,  and  then  shaken 
up  with  from  7  to  8  j)ts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  till  the  mixture  becomes  olive-green. 
The  whole  is  then  diluted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  precipitate  of 
Kulphophcenieic  acid  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water,  wliich  becomes  more 
deeply  blue  in  proportion  as  the  siilphm-ic  acid  is  removed.  The  last  filtrates  are 
evaporated  to  dryness.  (Crum.) 

As  the  extraction  of  the  sulphophoenicic  acid  on  the  filter  according  to  (1)  is  a  very 
slow  process,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  indigo-blue  is  converted  into  sulpho- 
phoenicic acid  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  water  will  no  longer  pass 
through  the  filter,  the  following  method  may  be  employed,  which  yields  a  more  abun- 
dant, though  less  pure  product.  1  pt.  of  powdered  indigo  is  shaken  in  a  flask  with  10 
pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  aciil,  till  the  blue  colour  which  the  indigo  had  at  first  lost  is 
completely  restored.  For  this  purpose,  from  ten  to  twelve  hom-e  are  requisite  at  7°, 
three  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  20  minutes  at  38°,  and  a  few  moments  at  100°.  A 
large  quantity  of  water  is  added;  the  solution  is  filtered  ;  and  the  precijjitate  is  taken 
from  the  filter  and  washed  by  decantation  with  water  containing  sufficient  chloride  of 
am7nonium  to  prevent  it  from  dissolving  the  sulphophcpnieic  acid.  The  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  filter,  and  the  precipitate  is  removed 
and  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  After  three  days,  the  solution  is  poured 
off,  and  the  water  is  renewed  as  long  as  sulphophoenicic  acid  continues  to  dissolve.  The 
sulphophoenicic  acid  is  then  precipitated  from  the  decanted  solutions  by  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  water  as  long  as  the  water 
continues  to  pass  through.  Sulphopho;nicic  acid  thus  prepared  contains  a  little  potas- 
sium-salt and  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter ;  after  drying,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in 
water.  (Crum.) 

Halfelj'  triturates  1  pt.  of  finely  powdered  indigo  ■with  20  pts.  of  common  sulphime 
acid ;  allows  the  whole  to  stand  for  some  time,  till  a  ch-op  of  the  solution,  which  is  at  first 
blue,  colom's  water  or  paper  violet ;  and  then  mixes  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water  :  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  promoted  by  heating  the  whole  to  40°.  If 
less  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  must  be  more  strongly  heated;  if  only  3  pts.  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  employed  for  1  pt.  of  indigo,  the  latter  is  not  completely  converted  into  sulpho- 
phffinicic  acid.  If  fuming  sulphm-ic  acid  is  used,  it  is  not  easy  to  disco\-er  when  the 
reaction  is  ended, 

PropKrtics. — Sulphopiicenicic  acid  forms  a  blue  mass  or  a  ]iuTple-red  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  Ijlue  colour.  It  dissolves  readily,  with  blue  colour,  in  sid- 
phuric  acid,  especially  in  the  fuming  acid,  being  at  the  same  time  gradually  converted 
into  sidphindigotic  acid.  With  a  large  quantity  of  soda-ley,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution 
which  turns  blue  if  immediately  mixed  with  sidphurie  acid  of  66°  B.;  but  stronger  sul- 
phuric acid  added  after  24  hom-s,  produces  a  whitish  precipitate.  (Gros-Kenaud, 
Dinglpol.  J.  129,  288.) 

The  snlphophanicat's  are  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  by  the 
addition  of  other  salts.  When  dry  they  are  red ;  their  aqueous  solutions  are  blue. 
They  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  water,  but  more  readily  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  are 
reduced  to  yellow  liquids  by  heating  with  sulphydric  acid,  by  sulplunte  of  iron  and 
lime,  or  by  caustic  alkalis.  Tlie  reduced  solutions  tmm  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
on  tlie  addition  of  other  salts,  the  salt  of  sulpliophcenicic  acid  is  precipitated  un- 
changed. 

The  animoninin-salt,  when  heated,  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride  together  with  sul- 
phite of  ammonium,  and  a  red  vapour  which  yields  a  sublimate  like  indigo-lilue.  This 
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sublimate  is  often  briglit  green  on  the  lowest  edges,  like  the  wing-eases  of  cantharides, 
and  turns  brown  when  burnished. 

The  /jotessnjOT-srt^;",  C'«H"KN-02.SH-0'(?)  is  obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  potas- 
sium to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  purple  flocks,  which 
must  be  washed,  first  with  acetate  of  potassium,  then  with  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  100 
pts.  of  water. 

The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner. 

The  solution  of  sulphophoenicic  acid,  even  when  very  dilute,  is  precipitated  by  the 
salts  of  calcimn,  magnesium,  aluminium,  iron,  tin,  and  copper. 

Froducts  obtained  hy  decomposition  of  the  Indigo-sulpliuric  acids. 

The  following  products  of  the  decomposition  of  these  acids  are  described  by 
Berz alius  (Lchrhuch  der  Chimie,  4th  Aufl.  vii.  226);  but  their  composition  is 
very  uncertain,  and  they  require  further  examination  : — 

1.  SuIpboSavic  acid. — This  acid  is  formed  by  heating  sulphoviridate  of  potassium 
with  lime-water  in  contact  with  the  air. — To  prepare  it,  sulphindigotate  of  potassium 
is  heated  with  hme-water  in  an  open  vessel,  until  the  solution  acquires  a  pi\re  red  colour 
(if  the  action  is  too  prolonged,  it  becomes  yellow;  if  the  access  of  air  is  kept  under 
control,  it  is  easier  to  hit  the  right  moment).  Carbonic  anhydride  is  then  passed 
through  the  liqiiid;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  green,  brownish- yellow 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  yellow  solution  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  lemon-yellow  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphydiic 
acid ;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  then  left  to  evaporate.  It 
forms  yellow  arborescent  masses,  ha\'ing  a  strong  acid  taste  and  reaction.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  lemon-yellow  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Sulphofulvic  and  Sulpborufic  Acids. — These  acids  are  formed  simulta- 
neously with  sulphoflavic  acid.  The  residue,  from  which  the  sulphoflavic  acid  lias 
been  extracted  by  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  bright-red  solution  is  preci- 
pitated with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  pale-red  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Absolute  alcohol  extracts  from  the  residue,  sulphofulvie  acid,  which,  on  evapora- 
tion, is  deposited  as  a  dark  yellow,  transparent  mass,  having  the  consistence  of  an 
extract ;  it  forms  a  lead-salt,  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  portion 
insoluble  in  alcohol  is  sulphoruflc  acid.  This  latter  d'ssolves  in  water  with 
a  fine  red  colour,  and,  on  evaporating  the  water,  forms  a  dark  red,  opaque,  amor- 
phous mass,  which  tastes  acid  and  strongly  reddens  litmus.  The  lead-salt  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

3.  Sulphopurpuric  Acid. — Tliis  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  upon 
sulphoviridic  acid.  1  pt.  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  50  pts. 
of  lime-water  and  heated  in  a  covered  vessel,  till  the  solution,  which  has  gi-adually 
turned  purple  red,  does  not  become  green  again  on  cooling,  j^fter  the  whole  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  covered  vessel,  the  excess  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  carbonic 
acid ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  extracts  a  little  sulphoflavic  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
purple-red  solution  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  suspended  in 
water  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  filtered  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

Sulphopurpuric  acid  forms  a  brown  uncrystallised  mass,  dissolving  in  water  with 
dark  purple-red  jcolour.  The  potassium-salt  dissolves  in  water  and  imparts  to  it  a 
dark  purple-red  colour,  like  that  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
produced  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  acetate  of  lead,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  with  a  reddish  colour  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  AVith  excess  of  oxide  of 
lead,  a  pale  red  salt  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

4.  Sulphoviridic  Acid. — This  is  the  first  product  of  decomposition  in  the  action 
of  alkalis  upon  sidphindigotic  acid. 

1.  To  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  alkaline  hyposulphindigotate,  hydrate  of  potassium 
is  added  in  small  portions  until  it  becomes  green,  and  the  green  precipitate  is  washed 
on  a  filter  with  a  little  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  excess  of  oxalic  acid  by  trit mating 
it  with  a  little  carbonate  of  calcium :  it  is  then  filtered  and  evajjorated  to  dryness. 

2.  When  a  solution  of  hyposulphindigotate  of  barium  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
water-bath,  it  becomes  green  and  yields  a  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but 
not  with  the  neutral  acetate ;  and  if  the  greyish-green  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid  and  the  green  filtrate  evaporated  to  clryness,  sulphovii-idio  acid  is 
obtained  as  a  dry,  hard,  gummy  mass,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
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It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and  slowly,  but  completely,  in  strong  alcoliol ; 
the  solutions  appear  dark  green  by  reflected  light,  and  dark  red  hj  transmitted  light. 
The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  lime-water  becomes  yellow  iu  contact  with  the  air. 
The  lead- salt  is  somewhat  soluble  iu  water,  imparting  to  it  a  greenish  colom". 

SSJUIGOTIC  ii.CI]B.    Syn.  with  Nitrosaiicylic  acid.    (See  Salicylic  acid.) 

XSJBXGOXI]^.    Syn.  with  Indigo- blue. 

INUrCO-WHITB,  C'"H'-N-0-.  White  Indigo,  reduced  or  deoxidised  hidigo, 
I>idigoffen(Grm.  xiii.  93  ;  Gerh.  iii.  510). — A  colourless  substauee,  produced  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  indigo-blue  (pp.  251,  254),  and  dilFering  from  a  double  molecule 
of  the  latter  (C"'H"'N°0''^)  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Chevreul,  who  was  the  first  to 
isolate  it,  supposed  that  it  existed  ready  formed  in  indigoferous  plants,  and  was 
converted  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation  ;  but  Schunck  has  showTi  that  this  view  is 
untenable,  because  indigo-white  is  soluble  only  in  alkaline  liquids,  and  the  juice  of 
plants  is  always  acid.  Moreover,  if  the  indigo-white  existed  in  the  juice  of  these 
plants,  it  would  be  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation,  on  coming  to  the  surface, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

Preparation. — Commercial  indigo,  purified  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  next 
with  strong  potash,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  freshly  prepared  hydrate 
of  calcium  (2  parts  of  quick-lime  to  1  of  indigo)  and  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  with  150 
parts  of  boiling  water,  after  which  sulphate  of  iron  equal  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
indigo  is  added,  and  after  the  vessel  has  been  closed,  the  whole  is  carefuUy  shaken. 
After  two  days,  the  solution  is  decanted  by  means  of  a  siphon  into  flasks  filled  with 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  wlien  the  flasks  are  nearly  full,  tliey  are  completely  filled  with 
boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  corked  up,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  cold 
water.  The  air  is  thus  prevented  from  obtaining  access  to  the  indigo-white,  which 
separates  out  in  white  crystalline  flakes.  After  the  indigo-white  has  settled  down,  the 
solution  is  drawn  off  with  a  wide  siphon,  and  the  deposit  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  which 
is  covered  with  a  bell-jai',  into  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anlij'dride  is 
passed.  The  filter  is  washed  with  cold  water,  which  has  been  well  boiled  and  then 
corked  up.  Indigo-white  is  very  easy  to  wash,  and  if  the  deposit  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  days,  it  becomes  so  consistent  that  it  may  be  washed  in  the  air  without 
becoming  deeply  coloured.  After  the  contents  of  the  filter  have  been  waslied,  they  are 
spread,  while  still  moist,  upon  a  glass  plate  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  When  the  indigo- 
white  is  dry,  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
in  order  that  the  pores  of  the  dry  mass  may  become  filled  with  the  gas  (Berzelius, 
Dumas). — 2.  Three  pts.  of  indigo-blue  which  have  been  purified  by  boiling,  are  digested 
for  24  hours  with  5  pts.  of  hydrate  of  calcium,  4  pts.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  120  pts. 
of  water,  in  a  closed  flask  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  whole  is  frequently  shaken  till 
the  deposit  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  and  the  solution  a  reddish-yellow  colour.  The 
lime  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  the  clear  solution 
is  decanted  by  means  of  a  sipihon  filled  with  hydrogen,  into  a  flask  containing  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphite  of  ammonium.  The  thick  white  precipitate 
which  is  thus  formed  is  filtered  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  waslied  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  sulphite  of  ammonium,  and  dried  at  1 00°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 
(L  i  e  b  i  g. ) 

Properties. — Indigo-white  tlnis  prepared  forms  a  coherent  grej'ish-white  mass  having 
a  faint  silky  lustre ;  if  absolutely  pure,  it  would  probably  be  quite  white.  It  is  taste- 
less, inodorous,  and  does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  in  such  acids  as  do  not  decompose  it,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  in 
alcoliol,  and  in  ether,  forming  yellow  solutions,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turn 
yellow  and  deposit  indigo-blue. 

Becompositions. — 1.  When  indigo-white  is  heated  in  a  vacuum,  a  little  water  is 
evolved,  a  small  quantity  of  indigo-blue  sublimes,  and  a  large  carbonaceous  residue  is 
left  (Berzelius). — 2.  When  exposed  to  the  a/r,  and  in  contact  with  various  oxi/gen- 
comf  omuls,  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  indigo-blue.  Freshly  precipitated 
indigo-white  turns  blue  immediately  when  shaken  with  water  containing  air,  even  if  a 
free  acid  is  present.  After  washing,  and  while  still  moist,  it  becomes  purple  through 
its  entire  mass  on  exposure  to  the  air,  unless  it  is  rapidly  dried.  When  dry,  it  requires 
several  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  to  oxidise  it  completely,  firet  becoming  bright 
blue,  and  then  dark  blue  through  the  entire  mass.  It  cannot  be  preserved  in  sealed 
tubes,  since  the  air  contained  in  its  pores  is  sufficient  for  its  convei-sion  into  indigo-blue. 
Dry  indigo-white  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  suddenly 
becomes  dark  purple.  When  a  cupric  scdi  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  indigo- 
white,  a  salt  of  the  alkali,  together  with  indigo-blue  and  cuprous  oxide,  are  formed  ; 
tlie  latter,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into  cuprous  oxide,  which 
dissolves,  and  a  residue  of  metal. — 3.  Indigo-white  precipitated  from  an  alkaline 
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solution  by  nitric  acid,  is  turned  blue  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid,  and  then  more 
completely  decomposed  (Berzelius).  It  dissolves  instantly  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  dark  purple  colour,  which  passes  to  blue  on  dilution.  According  to 
Berzelius,  the  indigo-white  is  oxidised,  and  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  converted  into 
hyposulphuric  acid. 

Metallic  Derivatives  of  Incligo-white. — Indigo-white  dissolves  readily  in  all  aqueous 
alkalis  and  alkcdine  earths,  also  in  the  aqueous  carbonates  of  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  sodium,  and,  according  to  Liebig,  without  depriving  them  of  their  alkaline  re- 
action. The  cold  solutions  are  pure  yellow,  the  warm  and  highly  concentrated  solutions 
brownish-yellow.    When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  immediately  deposit  indigo-blue. 

Indigo-white  foi-ms  with  lime  a  neutral  compound,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  a 
basic  compound  which  is  almost  insolulJe  ;  this  latter  is  precipitated  when  the  solution 
of  the  more  neutral  body  is  digested  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  or  when  indigo  is  digested 
with  water,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  excess  of  lime.  The  precipitate  of  gyjasum  and 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  may  be  readily  sus- 
pended in  water  and  separated  by  levigation.  The  basic  compound  is  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  first  turns  green,  and  then  bright  blue.  (Berzelius.) 

The  alkaline  solutions  of  indigo-white  are  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  the  carth- 
iiictals  and  heavy  metals,  yielding  white  precipitates,  which  turn  blue  in  the  air  more 
quickly  than  indigo-white  itself  The  magnesimn-comjwund,  being  slightly  soluble, 
is  partly  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  and  partly  remains  dissolved  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour ;  it  turns  blue  on  exposm-e  to 
the  air.  The  aluminmm-compound  is  white,  but  rapidly  tiirns  blue  on  the  filter  ; 
if  it  be  then  dx-ied,  it  forms  a  dark  blue  ci-ystalline  powder  which  sparkles  in  sunshine; 
indigo-blue  may  be  very  readily  sublimed  from  it,  and  a  grey  earthy  residue  then 
remains.  (Berzelius.) 

The  manganoiis  comrpound  is  dirty-green,  and  does  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  indigo- 
blue  when  dried  in  the  air  and  heated.  The  zinc-crnnpound  is  white,  but  rapidly  tvmis 
blue  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  then  yields  a  sublimate  of  indigo-blue  when  heated. 
The  Icad-com'pound  is  white  and  slightly  crystalline,  turns  rapidly  blue  on  exposiu'e  to 
the  air,  and  if  then  heated,  detonates  slightly,  and  yields  reduced  lead.  The  ferrous 
compound  is  white,  but  quickly  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air;  if  it  be  then  heated, 
it  does  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  indigo-blue.  The  cobalt-compound  is  grass-green, 
and  after  drying  in  the  air,  does  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  indigo-blue  when  heated. 
Nitrate  of  silver  produces  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium-compound  a  pre- 
cipitate which  is  at  first  transparent  brown,  and  then  becomes  black ;  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  air,  but  when  heated,  produces  a  gentle  explosion  and  yields  a  sublimate 
of  indigo-blue  and  a  residue  of  metallic  silver.  (Berzelius.) 

IN'SXG'O-'S'EZiZiOW.  A  substance  produced  by  heating  hyposulphindigotate  of 
calcium  -with,  lime-water,  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  a  transparent  yellow  mass, 
with  neutral  reaction  ;  swells  up  when  heated,  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  bm-nt 
animal  matter,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  a  combustible  cinder.  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  forming  yellow  solutions.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated 
incompletely  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  completely  by  the  basic  acetate. 

XNDIHunSXM'.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  indican  (p.  248)  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  indigo-brown.  It  is  obtained  but  sparingly,  and  not  on  all  occasions.  It  is 
a  brown  powder,  containing  62'86  per  cent,  carbon,  4-71  hydrogen,  7'19  nitrogen,  and 
25-24  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'H'NO'.  It  burns  without  melting 
when  heated,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
forming  a  brown  liquid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
nitric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  wliich,  on  evaporation,  leaves  an  orange-yellow 
residue. 

nrDIir.  C'H'WO^  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  471).  A  compound, 
probably  containing  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  indigo-blue,  produced  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  isatyde,  sulphisatyde,  or  disulphisatyde  by  heating  isatan  or 
isatyde : — ■ 

C'«H>2N^0'    =    C^H'^N-O^  +  WO. 

Isatan.  Indin. 

2C"'H'2N^O'    =    C><=H'»NW  -t-  2C«H^N02  +  2H"0. 

Isatyde.  Indin.  Isatin. 

2C'«H'=N-0^     +  SKHO    =    C'^ffKN^O^  +  2C*H«KN0'  +  3H=0. 

IsatyJe.  Indin-potassiuni,         Isatate  of 

potHssium. 

2C"=Hi"N2S05  +  3KH0    =    C'^ffliN'O^  -i-  2C«H«KN0'  +  H-0   -I-  2ffS. 

Sul[j|iii>atyde. 

2C"=Hi-^N-S-02  -I-  4imD    =    C'^H^KN^O^  +  2C«H'*KN0'  +  KHS  +  ZWS. 

Disulpliisatydc. 
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It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  tiae  action  of  potash  on  disiilpliisatyde.  This  substance 
is  placed  in  a  mortar,  and  potash  poured  upon  it  so  that  a  stiff  magma  is  formed, 
which  is  rubbed  up  for  some  time,  and  potash  added  drop  by  drop.  When  after  five 
or  six  minutes  the  mass  turns  rose-coloured,  alcohol  is  gradually  added,  and  the  whole 
is  constantly  stirred,  until  a  dark  rose-coloured  paste  is  formed,  which  is  diluted  with 
alcohol,  ancl  filtered.  The  residue  is  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  water. 
Since  the  indin  thus  obtained  contains  abundance  of  sulphisatyde,  the  water  is  removed 
from  it  by  washing  with  alcohol,  which  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  filter ;  the  indin  is 
then  taken  from  the  filter  and  treated  with  very  strong  lukewarm  potash,  wherein  it 
immediately  forms  a  black  solution,  which  after  a  few  hours  becomes  thick  with  black 
needles  of  indin-potassiura.  (If  the  potash  is  too  hot,  the  black  colour  disappears,  and 
the  indin  is  completely  destroyed.)  It  is  then  diluted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  removed  with  a  pipette  ;  the  crystals  are  washed  on  a  small  filter  with  common 
alcohol,  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  water  ;  they  are  thus 
gradually  reduced  to  red  pulverulent  indin.  In  order  to  obtain  indin  crystallised,  the 
black  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  boiling  solution  is  mised 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  microscopic  crystals  then  separate  out  on  cooling. 

Indin  forms  a  deep  rose-coloured  powder  or  fine  microscopic  needles  ;  insoluble  in 
water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcuhol  and  i  thcr,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  When 
heated,  it  swells  up  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  yields  a  sublimate  of  needle-shaped 
crystals,  and  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  dissolves  with  red  col(jur 
in  sulfhuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water.  Witli  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
nitrindin,  and  with  bromine,  dibromindin. 

The  analyses  of  indin,  made  at  different  times,  do  not  agree  very  well  together,  the 
carbon  varying  from  71'65  to  72'09  per  cent.,  and  the  hydrogen  from  3'0  to  4'6o  ;  the 
nitrogen  in  one  analysis  was  found  to  be  H'O  per  cent.  The  foi-mula  C"'H'°N'^0-  re- 
quires 73-3  C,  3-8  H,  and  10-6  N.  The  differences  arose,  according  to  Laurent,  from 
the  presence  of  hydrindin,  into  which  a  portion  of  the  indin  had  been  converted  by  the 
further  action  of  the  potash. 

Indin-fotassium,  probably  C^H^KN'-'O'.  This  compound  is  formed  in  the  jjrepara- 
tion  of  indin  as  above  described,  and  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by 
warming  indin  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  dissolving  it  in  strong  alcoholic  potash. 
The  black  solution,  if  immediately  taken  from  the  fire,  deposits  black  crystals,  which 
must  be  freed  from  the  liquid  by  decantation,  rapidly  washed  with  absolute  alcohol, 
then  laid  upon  paper,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  on  a  porous  tile.  The  crystals  rapidly 
attract  n  oistui-e  from  the  air,  and  are  resolved  into  potash  and  indin.  The  compound 
gives  by  analysis  from  11-5  to  12-0  per  cent,  potassium,  whereas  the  above  formula 
requires  13-0  per  cent.  The  analyses  agree  betti  r  with  the  formula  C'"H"KN'''0^, 
which  is  that  of  the  potassium-salt  of  an  acid,  related  to  indin  in  the  same  manner  as 
isatic  acid,  CH'NO^  to  isatin,  C'H'JSrO'-. 

Derivatives  of  Indin. 

Blbromindm.  C'^H^Br-N-O^.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  265.  Laurent,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  371.) — Produced: — L  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  indin  (Laurent). 
—  2.  By  heating  dibroniisatyde  (Erdmann). — 3.  By  the  action  of  bromine  upon  disul- 
phisatyde.  (Laurent.) 

To  prepare  it,  indin  is  treated  with  bromine,  whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  is 
evolved,  and  a  violet-black  powder  is  formed  (Laurent).  Or  dibromisatyde  is  heated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  220°,  and  dibromisatin  and  undecomposed  dibromi- 
satyde are  removed  from  the  products  by  treating  them  with  boiling  alcohol  (Erdmann). 
Or  bromine  is  poured  upon  disulphisatyde,  whereupon  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromide 
of  sulphur  are  evolved,  and  the  soft  brown  mass  thus  formed  is  treated  with  ether, 
which  extracts  resin  and  an  orange -yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  leaves  dibromindin  as 
a  violet-black  powder.  (Laurent.) 

Prepared  according  to  1  and  3,  it  is  a  violet-black  powder ;  prepared  according  to  2, 
it  is  blackish  red.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

When  dibromindin  is  heated  between  two  platinum  crucible-covers,  the  greater  part 
chars ;  placed  on  glowing  charcoal,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  shining  copper-coloured  lamiufe, 
which  appear  violet  by  transmitted  light  under  the  microscope.  It  blackens  when 
treated  with  potash  ;  if  water  is  added  and  the  whole  boiled,  the  dibromindin  gradually 
dissolves  and  forms  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  acids  precipitate  yellow  flakes. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  solid  hydrate  of  potassiiim,  a  blackish  red  solution  is 
formed,  from  which  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  violet-coloured  dibromindin. 
(Lauren  t.)' 

Bichlorindin.  C'^H'Cl-.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  264.) — Produced  from 
chlorisatyde  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  by  treating  it  with  potash. 

Chlorisatyde  is  heated  to  200°,  and  the  product  is  freed  from  chlorisatin  and  un- 
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decomposed  chlorisatyde  by  boiling  alcohol.  Or,  clilorisatj'de  is  dissolved  in  -warm 
potash,  and  allowed  to  cool :  the  mother-liquor  is  poured  off  from  the  deposit  of  clilo- 
risatate  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  which  precipitates  yellow  ehlorisatic 
acid.  On  subsequently  heating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  deposits  violet  flakes  of  chlorindiu,  which  are  filtered  from  the  hot 
solution. 

Chlorindin  forms  a  dirty  violet  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  -potash,  forming  a  yellowish  solution,  with  which  hydrochloric 
acid  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  with  yellow  colour  in  water. 

Tetrachlorindin.  C'^H^Cl^N-O^.  (Erdmann,  loc.  cit.) — Produced  from  chlori- 
satyde Ijy  the  action  of  heat  below  200"',  or  by  the  action  of  potash.  It  resembles 
chlorindin. 

Kydrindin.  C'=H--N^O^?  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  475.)— A  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  upon  indin,  isatin,  isatyde,  sulphisatj'de,  or 
disulphisatyde. 

Preparation. — 1.  Indin  moistened  with  alcohol  is  warmed  with  strong  potash-ley 
till  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  black,  has  become  colourless,  and  the  crystals  of  hy- 
drindin-potassium,  which  separate  out  on  cooling,  are  completely  freed  from  potash  by 
water. — 2.  When  isatyde  is  treated  with  potash  and  a  little  alcohol,  a  beautiful  rose- 
coloiu-ed  solution  is  formed,  which,  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gently 
evaporated,  becomes  yellow,  and  deposits  on  cooHng  a  mixtiu-e  of  isatin  and  hydrin- 
din,  from  which  the  isatin  is  extracted  by  treating  with  a  little  boiling  alcohol. 
— 3.  Sulphisatyde  dissolves  completely  in  gently  heated  potash,  and  on  cooling,  the 
potassium-compound  of  hydrindin  sometimes  separates  out  in  beautiful  small,  pale- 
yellow  crystals ;  sometimes,  however,  the  solution  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  needles 
having  a  silky  lustre.  The  whole  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
crystals  are  washed  on  a  filter  till  all  the  jjotash  is  extracted.  The  filtrate  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  still  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  hydrindin,  together  with  a  substance 
which  is  perhaps  indin. 

Hj'drindin  forms  a  white  or  pale-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separating  from  the  solution  on  cooling,  in  small  rhombic  or  six- 
sided  needles. 

Hydrindin  carefully  heated  above  300°,  turns  violet-brown  and  gives  oiF  2  at.  water ; 
the  residue  behaves  with  alcoholic  potash  like  indin. — With  boiling  nitric  acid  it  forms 
a  violet  powder  similar  to  nitrindin. 

Hydrindin  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Laurent's  aiialyses,  69'80  per  cent.  C, 
4-85  H,  and  1070  N.  The  formula,  C^'^H--N^O-\  deduced  therefrom  by  Laurent,  which 
represents  hydrindin  as  composed  of  2  at.  indin  +  H'O,  requires  only  4'0  p>er  cent.  H, 
which  is  much  below  the  analytical  number.  Gerhardt  suggested  the  formula 
Q32jj'22]sf<o*.H20,  which  requires  70-69  per  cent.  C,  4-41  H,  and  10-29  N,  and  represents 
liydrindin  as  a  hydrate  of  a  double  molecule  of  indin  +  2  at.  H.  The  formation  of 
hydrindin  by  the  action  of  potash  on  indin,  &c.  is  more  favourable  to  Laurent's  than  to 
Gerhardt's  view,  provided  hydrindin  is  the  sole  product  of  the  reaction  ;  but  in  reality 
other  products  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  more  highly 
hydrogenised  compound,  hydrindin,  may  perhaps  be  compensated  by  that  of  one  or  more 
compounds  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  organic  molecule,  C'H'^N-O, 
associated  -with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Sehlieper's  hydrindinsulphuric  acid 
(p.  267)  differs  from  indin  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  H  for  1  at.  O  ;  but  as  the  mode 
of  formation  of  this  molecule  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Laurent's  hydi'indin, 
it  is  probable  that  the  two  have  little  more  in  common  than  the  name. 

Hi/dn'ndin-potassium.  C''^H'^'KN-'0-\3H-0  ?  When  hydrindin  is  dissolved  in  warm 
aqueous  potash,  this  salt  separates  out  in  short,  brilliant,  pale-yellow  prisms  or  silky 
needles,  containing,  according  to  Laui'ent's  analysis,  60-0  per  cent.  C,  4-3  II,  5-6  K, 
and  9-0  water  of  crystallisation ;  these  numbers  agree  better  with  Laurent's  formula 
above  given,  which  requires  60-54  per  cent.  C,  4-27  H,  and  6-18  K,  than  with  that 
which  corresponds  to  Gerhardt's  formula  of  hydrindin,  viz.  C^^H'-^'KN'O'.SH-O  which 
requires  62-11  C,  4-37  H  and  6-34  K.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  washing  with  water, 
leaving  nothing  but  hydrindin. 

Witrindin.  C"HWO''  =  C'^ff(NO-)=N-0^.  (Laurent,  Ann. Ch.Phy.s.  [3]  iii.  478.)— 
Produced  by  boiling  indin  or  hydrindin  with  nitric  acid.  Isatyde  and  sulphisatyde 
probably  also  yield  nitrindin  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

It  is  a  bright  violet  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

It  decomposes  rather  quickly  when  heated  in  closed  vessels,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
bulky  charcoal,  which  glows  even  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  boiling  nitric  acid.    It  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  a  deep  brown  solution, 
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fi'oin  wliich  liydrocliloric  acid  throws  down  sometimes  undccoraposod  indin,  and 
sometimes  yellow  flakes,  especially  if  the  solution  has  been  boiled.  With  sidphite  of 
ammoniuia  it  behaves  like  indin.    Ammonia  does  not  act  upon  it. 

SSTBXKrsu3.PHWSiC  ikClD.  C"^H'-N'«-0«  =  (C">H"'N=0-.SO').SH-0^  (G.  and 
A.  Schlicpci\  Ann.  Ch.  I'harm.  cxx.  '24.) — An  acid  prodnccd  by  the  oxidation  of 
hydrindinsulphuric  acid  (see  below).  The  transformation  may  be  eifected  by  heating 
hydrindinsulphuric  acid  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  an 
alkaline  of  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  or  hypochlorite  of  sodium.  The  hydrin- 
dinsuljjhates  are  also  converted  into  indinsulphates  by  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  in 
alkaline  solution,  or  by  heating  them  with  nitric  or  nitromuriatie  acid.  The  mother- 
liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  hydrindinsulphate  of  barium,  treated  witli  hot 
nitric  acid,  yields  large  quantities  of  the  indinsulphate.  The  free  acid  maybe  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  form  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  eva[)0- 
rating  the  filtrate.  It  has  a  red  colour,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcnhul, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ether,  in  red  flocks.  The  aqueous 
solution  dyes  silk  and  wool  scarlet.  Its  colour  is  altered  by  alkalis,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  isatin  into  isatic  acid.  By  suJpht/- 
dric  acid  it  is  reduced  to  hydrindin-sulphuric  acid  : 

C'«H''^ms-o»  +  m-a  =  c"'H'-'N=s-08  +     +  h-o. 

Indinsulphm-ic  acid  is  dibasic,  and  appears  to  form  soluble  salts  with  most  bases. 
The  salts  when  heated  yield  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  a  fine  red  colour. 

The  barium-salt,  C"^H'»Ba=N#0'.2H-0,  is  obtained,  by  drenching  the  hydrindin- 
sulphate with  dilute  ammonia,  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  stirring  frequently,  as  a  finely 
crystalline  powder  of  a  fiery  carmine-red  coloiu' ;  or,  by  heating  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  hydrindinsulphate  with  nitric  acid,  as  a  light  powder  consisting  of  slender 
dark-red,  brown  needles.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  pure  water,  insoluljle  in  aqueous 
chloride  of  barium,  alcohol,  and  cold  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acids.  At  100°  it 
gives  off  6-45  per  cent,  water  (culc.  2  at.  =5-89),  and  the  dried  salt  yields  by  analysis 
33-64  percent,  carbon,  2-02  hydrogen,  and  26-27  to  26-74  baryta,  the  formula  requiring 
33-39  C,  1-74  H,  and  26-60  Ba'-'O. 

The  ■potassiuni-salt,  C"^H"'K2N2S=0''.5IP0,  is  obtained,  by  oxidising  the  solution  of 
the  hydrindinsrdphate,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  means  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
as  a  bulky  carmine-coloured  precipitate,  perfectly  insoluble  in  liquids  containing  potash. 
A  hot  solution  of  indinsulphuric  acid  mixed  -vnth  excess  of  a  potassium-salt,  the  chloride 
for  example,  deposits  the  indinsulphate  on  cooling  in  interlaced  neetUes  of  a  dark-red 
colour  and  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  so  bulky  that  they  nearly  fill  the  liquid.  The 
air-dried  salt  heated  to  100°  gave  off,  on  the  average,  14-24  and  14-34  per  cent,  water 
(calc.  5  at.  =  14-85),  and  the  remaining  anhydrous  salt  gave  by  analysis  18-09  and 
18-21  per  cent.  IPO,  the  formula  requiring  18-21  per  cent. 

The  silver-scdt,  C^H'^Ag-N'-S-O^  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  acid  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  small  brown  bulky  needles  yielding  (at  100°)  by  an.alysis 
29-39  per  cent.  C,  1-58  H,  and  32-76  Ag;  calc.  29-36  C,  1-53  H,  and  33-02  Ag. 

Hydrindinsulphuric  acid.  C"'H"N'S-08  =  (C">H'-N'-'O..SO').,SH-0^.  (G.  and 
A.  Schlicper,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxx.  20.) — This  acid, -which  maybe  derived  from 
indinsulphuric  acid  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  H  for  1  at.  0,-*  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  indinsulphuric,  or  isatinsul- 
phuric  acid ;  also  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  on  the  latter,  but  not  by 
the  .action  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Pnparatimi. — A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  isatinsulphuric  acid  (1  pt.  of 
the  acid  to  5  or  6  pts.  water)  is  sliglitly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  then  mixed  with 
half  its  bulk  of  sulphide  of  ammoniiim,  and  heated  to  boiling,  the  liquid  then  becoming 
brown  from  dissolved  sulphur,  and  smelling  strongly  of  ammonia.  More  sulphiile  of 
ammonium  is  then  gradually  added  to  the  boiling  liquid,  till  it  smells  permanently  of 
sidpliydric  acid  ;  and  the  boiling  is  continued  (in  a.  flask,  to  prevent  oxidation)  as  long 
as  a  trace  of  ammonia  escapes.  The  neutral  pale-red  solution  filtered  from  the  separated 
sulphur  consists  almost  wholly  of  hydrindinsulphate  of  ammoniuiu,  which  may  be 
converted  into  the  barium-salt  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  from  this 
the  acid  is  obtaineil  by  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydri)idinsulphuric  acid  is  obtained,  by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution,  as  a 
colourless  radio-crystalline  mass,  which  becomes  reddish  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  dissolves  ea.sily  in  water,  less  easily  in  edcohol,  and  is  insoluble 
in  (thcr. 

The  acid  is  dibasic  ;  its  salts  are  almost  all  scjluble,  and  are  easily  converted  into 
indinsulphates  by  oxidation,  especially  in  alkaline  solutions. 

*  In  the  original  mpmoir  (p.  31),  the  two  aci  l3  are  said  to  be  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner 
as  indlgo-white  and  indigo-blue;  but  this  statement  is  inconsistent  with  ilic  lorinul;c. 
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The  barium-salt,  C'°H'^Ba-N-S-0^4H-0  (air-dried),  is  alight  crystalline  powder  con- 
sisting of  white  shining  scales.  At  100°  it  gives  oiF  11-68  per  cent,  water  (calc.  11-37 
per  cent.),  and  the  anhydrous  salt  yields  by  analysis  26-96  and  26-87  per  cent.  Ba'O, 
the  formula  requiring  27'27  per  cent. 

Iieucindin-sulpliuric  acid.  C'^H"N'-S-0'°.  (G.  and  A.  Sohlieper,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exx.  33.) — This  acid,  which  differs  from  the  last  hy  the  elements  of  one 
molecule  of  water,  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  isa- 
tinsulphuric  acid.  If  in  the  process  above  described,  the  liquid,  after  filtration 
from  the  sulphur,  be  immediately  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  instead  of 
being  evaporated,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  then  expelled  by  boUing,  the  excess 
of  Ijaryta  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  clear  yellowish  solution  strongly 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  deposits,  after  standing  for  a  few  days,  white 
crystalline  crusts  of  leucindin-sulphate  of  barium,  which  when  recrystallised,  forms 
hard,  colourless,  shining  crystals  containing  C'"H"*Ba-S-0"',  with  probably  5  at.  water. 
They  gave  otf  11-65  per  cent,  water  at  100"^,  and  14-3  per  cent,  at  120°  (mean 
12-97);  by  calculation  5  at.  =  13-1.  The  anhydrous  salt  gave  by  analysis 
(mean)  28-10  per  cent.  C,  3-85  H,  and  22-14  Ba-0  ;  calculation  27-94  C,  3-78  H, 
and  22-27  Ba-0. 

By  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
leucindin-sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  having  a  very  sour 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  -water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  not 
reddened  either  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  treatment  with  oxidising  agents.  The 
solution  of  the  barium-salt  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  on  adding 
ammonia,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  brown  -when  warmed ; 
acetate  of  lead  forms  a  red  precipitate.  The  barium-salt  evaporated  down  vntYi 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  indinsulphate  of  barium;  it  is  not 
altered  by  heating  with  potash. 

XN-SIKETUa-.  C'«H"NO^  (Schunck,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  29,  117).— A  compound, 
produced,  together  with  iudihumin,  indirubin,  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  indican  (p.  248).  It  is  a  dark-brown  shining  resin,  which 
,it  100°-190°,  contains  on  the  average  66-04  per  cent.  C,  5-57  H,  3-83  N,  and  24-56 
O  (calc.  66-05  C,  5-19  H,  4-28  N,  and  24-48  0). -When  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  it  melts,  burns  with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  gives  off  strong-smelling  vapours,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate.  It  dissolves 
in  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown  colour,  and  chars  when  heated.  With  boiling  nitric  acid, 
it  forms  resin,  and  picric  acid. — It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkedis,  and  -with  brown 
colour  in  ammonia,  being  precipitated  tlierefrom  by  barium,  calcium,  and  silver-salts. 
It  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  neutred  acetate  of  lead,  and  partially 
by  cupric  acetate. 

IlffSJISiUSIN.  C'H^NO.  (Schunck,  loc.  c;V.)— A  compound,  isomeric  with 
indigo-blue  (p.  249),  and  perhaps  identical  with  indigo-red  (p.  2.57),  obtained  in 
small  quantity  by  decomposition  of  indican,  more  abundantly  from  Indian  woad-leaves, 
by  immersing  them  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  the  liquid  then 
depositing  indirubin  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  aUialine  stannous  chloride,  and  treating  it,  after  reprecipitation,  -with 
caustic  soda,  acids,  and  water,  and  then  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  It  forms  long, 
purple,  metallic-shining  needles,  -whicli  appear  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  when 
heated  volatilise  in  red  vapoui's  and  sublime.  In  the  impure  state,  it  is  a  brown-red 
amorphous  powder.  Contains  72-78  per  cent.  C,  10  50  N,  4-16  H,  and  12-56  O, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  above  given.  It  dissolves  -^vith  jjurple  colour  in  strong 
sid.'iohuric  acid,  and  is  partially  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  Cold  nitric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  purple  colour,  but  on  applying  heat,  decomposition  takes  place, 
attended  -with  formation  of  resin  and  picric  acid.  It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  a 
mixture  of  chromate  of  potassium  and  dilute  sidjjhuric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
With  chlorine  under  water,  it  forms  a  blue  amorphous  resin  soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated 
■with  soda-lime,  it  gives  off  an  odour  of  benzoin,  together  with  alkaline  vapours,  which 
partly  condense  to  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  easily  on 
addition  of  stannous  chloride  or  grajJC-sugar.  From  the  yellow  solution,  acids  tlirow 
down  dirty  yellow  flocks,  which  acquire  a  purple  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
impart  a  fast  purple  dye  to  cotton-wool  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ammoniacal  sugar-of- 
lead.    Its  sulphuric  acid  solution  imparts  a  fine  colour  to  wool,  cotton,  and  silk. 

II7I>XUIU[.  Ametal  recently  discovered  by  F.  Reich  and  Th.  Eichter(J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxxix.  441)  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Freiberg.  Its  spectrum  is  characterised  by  two 
indigo-coloured  lines,  one  very  bright  and  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  line  of  stron- 
tium ;  the  other  fainter  but  still  more  refrangible,  approaching  the  blue  line  of  potas- 
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sium.  It  was  the  production  of  tliis  peculiar  spectrum  tliat  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
metal.  The  ore,  consisting  chiefly  of  blende,  galena,  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  roasted 
to  expel  sulphur  and  arsenic,  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  was 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  impure  chloride  of  zinc  thus  obtained,  exhibited,  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope,  the  first  of  the  indigo  lines  above  mentioned.  The 
cliloride  was  afterwards  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  piirity,  and  from  this  the  hydrate 
and  the  metal  itself  were  prepared.  The  first  line  then  came  out  with  much  greater 
brilliancy,  and  the  second  was  likewise  observed. 

Indium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  very  small  quantity  only,  so  that  its  properties 
have  been  but  imperfectly  studied.  The  metal  itself  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  soft, 
very  mallealile,  and  marks  paper  like  lead.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  deliquescent  chloride.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt,  it  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  potash  as  a  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  reagent.  Sulphydric 
aeiil  does  not  p)recipitate  it  from  acid  solution.  The  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  with 
soda,  yielils  a  metallic  globule,  wliicli  whcai  reheated  oxidises  to  a  yellowish  powder. 
The  eoinpounds  of  indium  impart  a  violet  tint  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner. 

SigBiJGTXOM-,  SLECTRICASi.    See  Elbctkicitv  (pp.  38i,  45). 

Z-HUVCTIOW,  HaAGRrSTIC.    See  Magnetism. 

INTSVCTXaN,  PHOTOCHEIVIICAIi.    See  Light,  Chemical  actiox  of. 
irTSiniB.    Syn.  with  Ii.'digo-I!Lue.    (Gerh.  iii.  5i)9.) 

XWFUSORZA.  The  following  experiments  on  the  influence  of  infusoria  in  exciting 
fermentation,  have  been  made  by  Pasteur  (Compt.  rend.  Ivi.  416  ;  Rep.  Chim.  p. 
1863,  p.  221).  A  quantity  of  tartrate  of  calcium  mixed  with  a  few  thousandths  of 
phosphate  of  ammonium  and  alkaline  and  earthy  pliosphates  (either  artificially  pre- 
pared, or  from  the  ashes  of  beer  or  of  infusoria),  was  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  bottle, 
the  narrow  neck  of  which  was  cemented  to  a  bent  glass  tube ;  the  bottle  was  then 
filled  up  with  pure  water,  and  the  water  heati'd  to  the  boiling  point,  while  the  end  of 
the  bent  tube  was  plunged  into  water  likewise  heated  to  boiling ;  by  this  means  all 
the  air  in  the  solution  was  driven  out.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  into 
which  the  bent  tube  dropped  was  then  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  oil,  and  tlie 
apparatus  was  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four  hours.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  fiTincn- 
tation  could  then  be  perceived ;  but  on  quickly  introducing  into  the  bottle  a  small 
qu;mtity  of  infusoria  produced  by  spontaneous  fermentation  of  tartrate  of  calcium,  and 
immediately  replacing  the  small  quantity  of  water  thereby  dislodged,  witli  water 
deaerated  by  boiling,  and  plunging  tlie  end  of  the  tube  below  tlie  suiface  of  mercury 
so  as  completely  to  exclude  tlie  air,  the  infusoria  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  dep>osit  of 
tartrate,  which  soon  disappeared  completely,  being  replaced  by  a  deposit  consisting  of 
the  carcases  of  infusoria. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  fermentation  of  the  tartrate  is  determined  l)y  the  presence 
of  an  animalcule  living  without  free  oxygen.  If  the  bottle  is  filled  up  with  aerated 
water,  the  tartrate  ferments  spontaneouslj',  and  the  infusoria  multiply  quickly,  re- 
moving the  oxygen  present  down  to  the  last  trace,  and  n^placing  it  by  a  shghtly  larger 
volume  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  ferment  finds  the  nitrogen  and  pliosphates  re- 
quired for  its  development  in  the  albuminous  matter  present  or  the  ammoniacal  salts 
and  phosphates  introduced.  The  carbon  is  supplied  by  the  tartaric  acid,  (See  Fek- 
mentation.  ) 

On  the  influence  of  infusoria  on  the  germination  of  jjlants,  see  Lem aire,  Compt. 
rend.  1863,  Sept.  21  ;  Rep.  Chim.  app.  1863,  p.  371. 

From  experiments  by  Morrin  (Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  932  ;  Jahrcsber.  1855,  p.  C19), 
it  appears  that  the  development  of  infusoria  and  algfe  goes  on  only  when  they  can 
obtain  a  supply  of  nitrogen  already  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination,  e.  r/.  as 
evolved  by  decomposing  animal  matters,  or  in  the  form  of  ammonical  salts.  They 
grow  in  water  which  is  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  continually  renewed,  but  die  if 
the  air  has  been  deprived  of  ammonia  and  organic  matters  by  washing  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

According  to  Sa Im -Horst m ar  ( Jahrcslier.  1854,  p.  145;  1865,  p.  134),  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  infusoria  is  optically  identical  with  chlorophyll. 

ISIPtysOBlAIi  EARTH.  Tile  infusorial  earth  situated  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Liineburg  heath,  near  Ebsdorf,  has  been  analysed  by  W.  Wicke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xiv.  292).  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  is  from  10  to  18  feet  thick, 
being  ligt^t-coloured,  and  nearly  white  when  dry,  and  the  lower,  which  is  10  feet  thick, 
or  more,  of  a  brownish-grey  colour. 

Water.    ^Ji'^ftei-*!  Ca^CO'       Fe^O'  Al^O' 

Upper  .  .  8-43  2-28"  87-86  0-75  073  0-13  =  lOO'lS 
Lower     .       .  24-43  74-48       0-34       0-39         —     =  99-64 
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XNX,.  Every  liquor  or  pigment  used  for  Tvriting  or  printing  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  ink.  Inks  are  of  various  colours,  but  the  black  and  red  are  most  in  use,  both 
for  writing  and  printing.  We  shall  first  speak  of  writing  inks,  which  consist  either 
of  a  coloured  and  not  too  tliin  liquid,  or  a  finely  divided  coloured  precipitate  sus- 
pended in  a  liquid. 

1.  Black  inks. — Common  black  ink  for  writing  is  made  by  adding  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  nut-galls  to  a  solution  of  copperas  (ferrous  sulphate).  The  infusion  or 
decoction  of  the  galls  contains  both  gallotannic  and  gallic  acids,  both  of  which  produce 
deep-black  precipitates  with  ferric  salts,  but  with  ferrous  salts,  white  precipitates  which 
turn  black  by  oxidation  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Moreover,  galhc  acid  colours  ferric 
salts  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  gallotannic  acid;  hence  it  is  advantageous  to  leave  the 
infusion  to  itself  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  mixture  with  the  iron-salts,  in 
order  that  the  tannic  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  converted  into  gallic  acid  (ii.  767, 
768). 

To  retain  the  precipitate  in  suspension,  and  prevent  it  from  forming  a  sediment,  a 
certain  quantity  of  gum  is  always  added  :  the  gum  likewise  gives  a  certain  gloss  to 
the  ink.  These  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  good  writing  ink,  and  any  other 
colouring  matters  added,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  as  substitutes  for  a  portion  of  the 
galls,  only  impair  its  quality.  Logwood  is  sometimes  used,  for  the  sake  both  of  the 
tannin  and  the  colouring  matter  which  it  contains. 

To  prevent  ink  from  becoming  mouldy,  various  substances  are  added  to  it,  such  as 
essential  oils,  finely  bruised  cloves,  a  few  drops  of  phenic  acid,  and  sometimes  (but  not 
advantageously)  corrosive  sublimate.  The  addition  of  an  acid  retards  the  conversion 
of  the  ferrous  into  ferric  salt ;  the  ink  then  remains  thinner  and  pale  while  kept  in 
the  bottle,  and  becomes  darker  only  as  the  writing  dries. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  black  ink, 
calculated  for  1,000  pts.  of  water: — 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

Galls  . 

.  225 

187 

133 

125 

66 

62 

31 

Copperas 

.  75 

73 

55 

24 

22 

31 

19 

Gum-arabic 

.  25 

73 

55 

24 

19 

31 

8 

h 

i 

k] 

I 

m 

Galls  . 

50 

174 

60 

60 

42 

Logwood 

100 

20 

21 

Copperas 

32 

87 

16 

20 

21 

.Sulpliate  of 

copper 

5 

Gum  . 

9 

43 

47 

20 

16 

Sugar . 

23 

1000 

Vinegar 

125 

135 

Of  the  genuine  inks  (a — ff),  a,  h,  and  c  are  too  strong  for  ordinary  use;  d,  e  and/ 
are  perhaps  the  best ;  g  would  be  somewhat  too  pale.  The  rest  cannot  be  recommended, 
excepting  for  special  purposes.  Sulphate  of  copper  deepens  the  colour  of  the  preci- 
pitate, but  renders  it  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  settle  down. 
A  certain  quantity  of  sugar  renders  the  ink  more  fluid,  and  permits  the  addition  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  gum.  It  likewise  renders  the  ink  adhesive  when  dry,  so  that  a 
copy  of  the  writing  may  easily  be  taken  off  by  laying  a  sheet  of  thin  unsized  paper, 
damped  with  a  sponge,  on  the  written  paper,  and  passing  lightly  over  it  a  flat  iron  very 
moderately  heated:  ink  of  this  quality  is  called  copying  ink. 

The  so-called  alizarin -inks  (a  r&ere  commercial  name,  by  no  means  implying  that 
they  contain  the  alizarin  of  madder)  consist  of  common  ink  mixed  with  a  little  free 
sulphuric  acid,  wliich,  like  other  acids,  retards  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  precipitate 
(see  Iron,  oxides  of),  so  that  the  wi'iting  becomes  black  only  after  exposure  to  the 
air ;  the  change  being,  perhaps,  accelerated  by  the  neutralisation  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
b}' the  basic  substances  contained  in  the  paper;  the  ink  blackens  very  quickly  when 
exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapours.  A  certain  quantity  of  sulphindigotic  add  (p.  258), 
or  its  sodium-salt  (indigo-carmine)  is  usually  added,  so  that  the  ink  may  not  appear 
too  pale  in  writing.  An  ink  of  this  kind  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  40  pts.  by 
weight  of  nut-galls  with  112  pts.  water,  and  then  adding  7  pts.  copperas  and  i  pt. 
oxalic  acid.  At  the  same  time,  1  pt.  of  finely  pulverised  indigo-blue  is  dissolved  in 
4  pts.  fuming  sulphiu-ic  acid  ;  the  solution  after  24  hours  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed 
to  remove  the  saline  solution,  then  suspended  in  water ;  and  this  liquid  is  added  to 
the  former  till  the  whole  exhibits  a  rather  deep  greenish-blue  colour. 

Chrome  in  A'. — Eunge  firtt  suggested  the  preparation  of  ink  with  logwood  and 
chromate  of  potassium.  Such  ink  is  more  easilj'  diluted  than  ordinary  copperas-ink, 
and  is  not  liable  to  turn  mouldy ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  soon  becomes  viscid  and 
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gelatinous.  Runge  prepares  it  by  mixing  16  pts.  by  weight  of  solid  commercial 
extract  of  logwood,  with  1,000  pts.  water  (or  a  decoction  of  1  pt.  of  logwood  boiled 
down  to  8  pts.  of  liquid),  and  adds  1  pt.  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
water.  Gobel  takes  2-t  pts.  of  solid  logwood  extract,  1,000  pts.  water,  and  2  pts. 
yellow  chromate. 

J^anadiiim  inlc. — Prepared  by  mixing  a  decoction  of  galls  with  vanadate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  black,  and  flows  easily,  because  it  does  not  contain  any  precipitate ;  it  is  not 
attacked  by  dilute  alkalis,  but  acids  turn  it  blue.  (Berzelius.) 

The  hlack-violct  Rouen  ink  (cncrc  hleue  rouenaise)  is  prejjared  liy  boiling  750  pts.  of 
logwood  with  6,000  pts.  water,  35  pts.  alum,  31  pts.  gum-arabic,  and  15  pts.  sugar- 
candy,  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  and  straining  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

Ink  in  cakes. — 42  pts.  of  good  nut-galls  and  3  pts.  of  madder  are  boiled  in  about 
six  times  their  weight  of  water ;  the  filtered  decoction  is  mixed  with  55-  pts.  copperas, 
and  2  pts.  pyrolignate  of  iron  ;  li  pts.  solution  of  indigo  (in  .sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  water)  is  then  added ;  the  mixture  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  with  constant  stirring ;  and  the  pasty  mass  is  then  made  into  cakes,  and  thoroughly 
dried.  This  ink  dissolved  in  6  pts.  of  hot  water  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  copying 
ink,  and  in  10  or  12  pts.  water,  a  very  fine  writing  ink. 

Ink-powda: — A  solid  chrome-ink  may  be  made  by  triturating  together  to  a  fine 
powder,  100  extract  of  logwood,  1  pt.  neutral  chromate  of  potassiiun,  and  i  indigo- 
carmine.  1  pt.  of  this  powder  added  to  32  pts.  water  is  said  to  make  very  good  ink. 
A  mixtm-e  of  4  pts.  pounded  galls,  2  pts.  copperas,  and  1  pt.  gum-arabic  is  also  fre- 
quently sold  as  an  ink-powder. 

Co'pi/ing  inks. — Inks  for  this  purpose  must  be  rather  thick,  not  dry  too  quickly,  and 
soften  when  moistened  again,  without  becoming  too  fiuid.  Tile  following  prepai-ation 
is  much  recommended :  4  pts.  by  weight  of  logwood-extract  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  60  pts.  vinegar,  and  70  pts.  water,  and  3  pts.  copperas,  2  pts.  alum,  2  pts.  gum- 
arabic,  and  4  pts.  sugar  are  then  added.  This  ink  is  at  first  more  violet  than  the 
Eouen  ink,  winch  is  also  used  as  a  copying  ink. 

Inddihle  inks. — As  writing  executed  witli  ordinary  ink  is  liable  to  fade  in  course  of  time, 
the  tannate  and  gallate  of  iron  being  gradually  decomposed,  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  easily 
effaced  by  the  action  of  certain  chemical  reagents  (oxalic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
rine), it  is  desirable  that  valuable  documents  shovdd  be  wi-itten  with  an  inknot  liable  to 
destruction  from  such  agencies.  Various  compositions  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpo.^e. 
Most  of  them  consist  of  common  ink,  or  some  other  dark-coloured  liquid  in  which  finely 
divided  carbon  (Indian  ink  or  lamp-black)  is  su-sjiended.  The  simplest  of  all  is  mado 
by  mixing  common  ink  with  Indian  ink  (p.  246)  rubbed  up  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 
Writing  executed  with  such  ink  cannot  be  bleaclied  by  chlorine  or  destroyed  by  acids  ; 
but  the  carbon  may  be  ultimately  removed  by  water,  even  when  it  is  as  finely  divided 
as  in  Indian  ink,  and  consequently  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  paper  to  a  certain 
extent  Ink  prepared  in  like  manner  with  lamp-black  is  easily  washed  awny.  Traill's 
indelible  ink  is  prepared  by  steeping  wheat-gluten  in  water  for  24  to  36  hours,  then 
dissolving  it  with  aid  of  heat,  in  strong  vinegar,  of  spiecifie  gravity  1-033,  or  in  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  and  then  rubbing  it  up  with  Indian  ink  or  lamp-black.  This  ink  is  of 
a  fine  black  colour,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  by  water,  chlorine,  or  dilute  acids. 
Kind  dissolves  1  pt.  honey  in  14  pts.  water,  adds  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  adds  a  quantity  of  indigo-solution  sufficient  to  render  the  ink  visible  in  wi-iting.  A 
hot  iron  is  then  passed  over  the  writing,  whereby  not  only  the  honey  is  carbonised, 
but  likewise  a  portion  of  the  paper-fibre,  by  the  action  of  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  The 
writing  cannot  be  effaced  by  any  chemical  reagent,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  by 
mechanical  means,  since  the  ink  penetrates  deeply  into  the  paper,  and  the  charcoal  is 
consequently  separated  within  the  pores  ;  the  paper  is,  however,  very  much  attacked. 

The  vanadium-ink,  above  described,  may  also  be  used  as  an  indelible  ink  ; 
acids  merely  turn  it  blue ;  chlorine  destroys  the  black  colour,  but  does  not  efface  the 
writing,  even  after  long  washing. 

Red  Ink. — Red  ink  is  usually  prepared  either  with  cochineal  or  with  Brazil-woo<l. 
The  cochineal  inks  are  the  brightest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dearest  and  most 
fugitive.  The  best  is  a  solution  of  pure  carmine  in  caustic  ammonia  ;  it  must  be  pre- 
served in  well-stopped  vessels.  Bottger  recommends  1  pt.  of  good  carmine,  120  caustic 
ammonia,  and  H  pt.  gum-arabic.  A  cheaper  but  less  brightly  coloured  ink  is  made 
by  drenching  12  pts.  of  pulverised  cochineal  and  4  pts.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (or 
pearl-ash)  with  32  pts.  hot  water,  then  digesting  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid. 
Addition  of  cream  of  tartar  and  stannic  chloride  renders  the  ink  more  scarlet  ;  cream 
of  tartar  and  an  equal  weight  of  alum  give  it  a  crimson  tint. 

Brnzil-wood  inks  are  made  by  boiling  the  wood  in  water,  adding  tin-salt  (stannous 
chlorid(!)  or  cream  of  tartar  and  alum  to  modify  the  tint,  and  thickening  with  gum- 
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arable;  e.g.  4  pts.  Brazil-wood  boiled  in  60  pts.  water,  tlie  decoction  boiled  down  to 
36  pts.,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  ^  pt.  of  tin-salt  and  i  pt.  gum-arabic  ;  or  8  pts. 
Brazil-wood,  boiled  with  2  pts.  alum  and  2  pts.  cream  of  tartar  in  120  pts.  water;  the 
liquid  concentrated  to  6  pts.  bj  weight,  and  mixed  with  2  pts.  gum-arabic  and  2  pts. 
sugar. 

Blue  inks. — The  best  is  made  by  dissolving  30  pts.  pure  Prussian  blue  (Paris 
blue,  ii.  227)  in  a  solution  of  4  pts.  oxalic  acid  in  1,000  pts.  water.  A  blue  ink  may  also 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  4  pts.  of  indigo-carmine  in  64  pts.  water,  and  mixing  it 
with  1  pt.  gum  an'.bic  ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  with  steel  pens. 

Yellow  and  green  in  ks  are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  used.  The  former  may 
be  made  with  decoction  of  saifron  or  yellow  berries  ;  the  latter  of  solution  of  verdigris 
mixed  with  tiu-meric  or  gamboge  ;  or  better  of  indigo-carmine  mixed  with  picric  acid. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  green  modifi-cation  of  chrome-alum,  namely,  hy  dis- 
solving 3  pts.  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  8  pts.  water,  adding  1  pt.  alcohol,  then 
sulphiu'ic  acid  by  drops,  and  heating  till  the  liquid  assumes  a  brownish  green  colour; 
then  diluting  with  16  pts.  water,  adding  a  few  more  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  leaving 
the  liquid  to  stand,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  gum-arabic. 

Sympathetic  inks. — This  name  is  applied  to  inks  which  make  characters  invi-sible 
till  brought  out  by  heat  or  the  application  of  some  reagent.  If  a  weak  infusion 
of  galls  be  used,  the  writing  will  be  invisible  till  the  paper  is  moistened  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Dilute  solutions  of  gold  and  silver  remain  colourless 
upon  the  paper  tiU  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  oxides, 
and  renders  them  visible.  Most  acids,  or  saline  solutions,  diluted,  and  used  to  write 
with,  become  visible  by  heating  before  the  fire,  which  concentrates  them,  and  assists 
their  action  on  the  paper.  Dilute  priissiate  of  potash  affords  blue  letters  when 
wetted  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  solution  of  cobalt  in  aqua-regia, 
when  diluted,  affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when  held  to  the  fire,  but 
disappears  again  when  suffered  to  cool.  This  ink  has  been  used  in  fanciful  drawings  of 
trees,  the  green  leaves  of  which  appear  when  warm,  and  vanish  again  on  cooling.  If 
the  heat  be  continued  too  long  after  the  letters  appear,  it  renders  them  permanent. 
If  oxide  of  cobalt  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  nitre  added,  the  solution  will 
exhibit  a  pale  rose  colour  when  heated,  which  disappears  on  cooling.  A  solution 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  gives  a  yellow  colour  when 
heated,  that  disappears  when  cold. 

Sympathetic  inks  have  been  proposed  as  the  instruments  of  secret  correspondence, 
but  they  are  of  little  use  in  this  respect,  because  their  properties  change  by  remaining  on 
the  paper  for  a  few  days ;  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  of  a  tinge  when  thorouglily 
dry,  and  none  of  them  resist  the  test  of  heating  the  paper  till  it  begins  to  be 
scorched. 

Marking  inks. — Inks  for  marking  linen  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
water,  soap,  alkaline  leys  and  acid  liquids.  The  best  are  those  which  contain  silver. 
They  consist  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  usually  coloured  witli  sap-green,  or  other 
colouring  matter,  sometimes  with  lamp-black,  and  thickened  with  gum.  It  is  best  to 
prepare  the  part,  of  the  linen  to  be  marked  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
gum,  then  smooth  it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after  writing  upon  it,  expose  it  to  sun- 
shine. The  writing  may  be  effaced  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  or 
without  iodine. 

Eoder  (Polyt.  Notizblatt,  1856,  p.  112)  prepares  a  marking  ink  by  dissolving  5  pts. 
molybdic  oxide  in  hydrocliloric  acid,  adding  240  pts.  water,  6  pts,  gum-arabic,  and 
2  pts.  liquorice-juice.  The  writing  is  to  be  di-ied  and  then  moistened  with  solution  of 
stannous  chloride.  Inks  containing  gold  or  platinum  have  also  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  too  costly  for  general  use. 

An  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  plant-lahcls  may  be  made  by  dissolving  equal  parts 
acetate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled  water.  When  characters  are  written 
with  this  solution  on  a  zinc  plate,  the  copper  is  precipitated,  forming  deep  black,  very 
durable  marks. 

Ink  for  marking  copper  and  silver  vessels  may  be  made  by  boiling  sulphide  of 
antimony  in  strong  potash-ley,  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  filtering  from 
separated  kernies.  As  this  liquid  does  not  act  upon  iron,  .steel  pens  may  be  used  for 
writing  with  it  on  the  metal.  The  characters  on  copper  and  silver  are  black  and  very 
durable  ;  on  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  less  durable. 

Printing  ink. — All  inks  or  paints  used  for  letter-pres.s,  copper-plate,  lithographic 
printing,  &c.  consist  essentially  of  well-boiled  drying  oils  (varnishes)  mixed  with  lamp- 
black, or  other  pigment,  according  to  the  coloiu-  intended  to  be  produced.  Soap  and 
resinous  matters  are  sometimes  added  to  give  the  boiled  oil  the  required  consistence. 

Tlie  oil  most  frequently  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  varnish  is  linseed  oil ;  nut- 
oil  is  also  used  in  localities  where  it  can  be  had  cheap ;  but  it  loses  more  weight  in 
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boiling  than  linseed  oil,  and  does  not  easily  acquire  so  firm  a  consistence.  The  oil 
should  be  old  and  well  cleared,  by  deposition,  from  particles  of  mucus. 

Ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  the  oil  are  set  over  the  Are  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding 
at  least  half  as  much  more  ;  for  the  oil  swells  up  greatly,  and  its  boiling  over  into  tlie 
fire  would  be  very  dangerous.  When  it  boils,  it  is  continually  stirred  with  an  iron  ladle  ; 
and  if  it  do  not  itself  take  fire,  it  is  kindled  with  a  piece  of  flaming  paper  or  wood  ;  for 
simple  boiling,  without  the  actual  inflammation  of  the  oil,  does  not  communicate  a  sufR- 
cient  degree  of  the  drying  quality  reqniri'd.  The  oil  is  suffered  to  Inirn  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  flame  being  then  extinguished  by  covering  the  vessel  close,  the  boiling 
is  afterwards  continued  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  oil  appears  of  a  piroper  consistence  ; 
in  tliis  state  it  is  called  varnish.*  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  kinds  of  this  varnish,  a 
thicker  and  a  thinner,  from  the  greater  or  less  boiling,  to  be  occasionally  mixed  together 
as  dilferent  pui'poses  may  require  :  that  which  answers  well  in  hot  weather  being  too 
thick  in  cold,  and  large  characters  not  requiring  so  stiif  an  ink  as  small  ones. 

The  thickest  varnish,  when  cold,  may  be  drawn  into  threads  like  weak  glue,  by  which 
criterion  the  workmen  judge  of  the  due  boiling,  small  quantities  being  from  time  to 
time  taken  out  and  di-opped  upon  a  file  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  viscid  and  tenacious, 
like  the  soft  resinous  juices,  or  thick  tm-pentine.  Neither  water  nor  alcohol  dissolve  it ; 
but  it  mingles  readily  enough  with  fresh  oil,  and  unites  with  mucilages  into  a  mass 
diffusible  in  water  in  an  emulsive  form.  The  oil  loses  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
its  weight  by  boiling  into  the  thick  varnisli. 

For  letter-press  printing  ink,  the  addition  of  soap  to  the  varnish  is  indispensable  to 
enable  the  ink  to  be  taken  up  cleai'ly  from  the  types  by  the  moistened  paper,  without 
smearing.  The  soap  used  for  tlie  purpose  is  yellow  resin-soap  ;  it  is  cut  into  thin 
slices,  widl  dried,  rubbed  to  coarse  powder,  and  incorporated  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  with  the  varnish,  which  is  then  once  more  placed  over  the  fire,  to  expel  any 
remaining  moisture. 

The  colouring  matter  of  black  printing  ink  is  the  best  lamp-black,  previously  cal- 
cined to  free  it  from  erapiyreumatic  oils  and  resins.  Its  somewhat  brownish  colour  is 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Prussian  blue  or  indigo. 

The  ink  used  by  copper-plate  printers  differs  in  the  oil,  which  is  not  so  much  boiled 
as  to  acquire  the  adhesive  quality.  This  would  render  it  less  disposed  to  enter  the 
cavities  of  the  engra^-ing,  and  more  difficult  either  to  be  spread  or  wiped  off  (Ure).t 
The  black  is  likewise  of  a  different  kind.  Instead  of  lamp-black,  or  sublimed  charcoal, 
the  Frankfort  black  is  used,  which  is  a  residual  or  denser  charcoal,  said  to  be  made 
from  vine-twigs.  Lamp-black  is  said  to  give  a  degree  of  toughness  to  the  ink,  which 
the  Frankfort  does  not;  but  the  goodness  of  the  colour  seems  to  be  the  leading  induei^- 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  latter. 

For  red,  blue,  and  yellow  printing  inks,  the  ordinary  linseed  oil  varnish  is  not  \evy 
well  adapted,  as  its  brown  colour  impairs  the  brightness  of  the  tint.  A  good  varnish 
for  the  purpose  may  be  made  by  mixing  copaiba  balsam  (previously  subjected  to  rapid 
boiling  with  water  for  several  hours  in  an  open  dish,  to  render  it  more  tenacious,  and 
diminish  tlie  unpleasant  odour)  with  to  of  its  weight  of  pulverised  white  Mar- 
seilles  soap,  then  warm  the  mixture  a  little,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  pigment 
previously  rubbed  to  fine  powder  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  dried.  For  the  lighter 
colours,  it  is  best  to  mix  very  deep-colom-ed  pigments  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  that  case,  light- coloured  linseed-oil  varnish  mixed  with 
white  soap  may  be  used.  A  fine  red  is  formed  of  vermillion  mixed  with  i  carmine, 
and  ^  magnesia.  Blue  is  given  by  idtramarine  (the  darkest  varieties  used  in  calico- 
printing)  with  magnesia  ;  yellow  by  chromate  of  lead.  Prussian  blue  mixed  with 
chrome-yellow  and  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia,  or  ultramarine  with  chromate  of  zinc, 
yields  a  fine  green.    Browns  are  obtained  with  bistre  and  sepia. 

LitJwgraphic  imnting  ink  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  common  printing  ink,  but 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  lamp-black,  and  without  addition  of  soap.    (See  Litho- 

GBAPHY.) 

For  fm-ther  details  on  printing  inks,  see  Handwortei-hiich  dcr  Chcmie,  vii.  388,  and 
Ure's  Bictkmartj  of  Arts,  &e.  iii.  530. 

*  The  dpscription  of  the  process  given  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  (3rd 
ed.  1831).  M  r.  S  a  V  a  ge  also,  in  his  work  on  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink  (Lmion,  1832)  says  that 
guod  varnish  for  printing  ink  cannnt  he  made  witliout  allowing  tiie  oil  to  bm  n.  The  German  practice 
appears,  however,  to  be  sotiiewhat  difTerent ;  for  in  the  Handwdrterbiich  der  Clicmie  (Bd.  vii.  p.  391 )  it  is 
stated  that  the  oil  should  he  heated  only  till  the  vapour  which  rises  from  it  can  he  set  on  fire  with  a  piece 
of  burning  paper,  hut  will  cease  to  hum  »( itself  alter  a  little  while,  or  at  least  will  he  easily  extinguished 
hy  putting  on  the  cover  ;  further,  that  if  this  temperature  be  exceeded,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  oil 
getting  into  a  state  of  violent  combustion,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  even  by  covering  the  vessel,  and 
may  occasion  an  euormnus  loss  of  oil. 

+  In  the  Jlandu'iirtcrbuch  der  Chcmie  (vii.  3!i9)  it  is  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  ink  for  copper-plate 
printing  is  prepared  with  the  thickest  linseed-oil  varnish,  which  has  been  alluwed  to  burn. 
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INOC  ARPIN  —  INOSITE. 


EU'OCAKPZM'.  A  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  Inocarpiis  edtdis, 
a  tree  growing  in  Tahiti.  The  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  tlie  pericarp  of  green  fruits,  is  colourless,  but  soon  turns  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air  (the  juice  of  old  trees  is  red  as  soon  as  it  runs  out),  and  dries  up  to  a  red 
gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  caustic  alkalis  exhibits  a  peculiar  play  of  colours  when  shaken 
up  with  air.  The  reddened  juice  contains  also  a  yellow  colouring  matter  called 
xantliocarpin.    (Cuzent,  J.  Pharm.  xxxv.  241.) 

Iivroszc  iLCID.  C^H^N-O"  (?)  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiii.  129.)— 
An  acid  found  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  creatine  from  flesh-juice. 
When  this  mother-liquor  is  concentrated,  then  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  acquires  a 
milky  consistence,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  few  days,  it  deposits  a  crystalline  mixture 
consisting  of  creatine,  inosate  of  potassium,  inosate  of  barium,  and  various  substances 
of  Tinknown  composition.  The  ciystals  are  redissolved  in  hot  water,  and  cliloinde  of 
barium  is  passed  into  the  solution,  which  then,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  inosate 
of  barium  ;  and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphui-ic  acid,  yields  inosic  acid. 

Inosie  acid  is  luicrystallisable,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  very  agreeable 
flavoiu:  of  broth.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  does  not  precipitate  barivmi-  or  calcium-salts,  but  witli  copper-salts  it 
forms  a  bluish-green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  "With  lead-salts  it  forms 
a  white  precipitate  ;  and  with  silver-salts,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  ha^•ing  the 
asjiect  of  alumina,  solulile  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

Inosic  acid,  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
decomposed,  and  the  filtered  liquid  contains  needle-shaped  crj'stals.  The  inosates, 
heated  on  platinum-foil,  decompose,  giving  off  an  odour  of  roast  meat. 

Inosate  of  ■potassium  forms  elongated  quadrilateral  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  gives  off  22'02  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°,  and  the  dried  salt 
contains  207  per  cent,  potash.  The  sodivm-salt  crystallises  in  small  silky  needles, 
very  soluble  in  water ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  ha/rium-salt  forms  elongated  quadri- 
lateral scales,  having  a  nacreous  lustre.  3,000  pts.  of  water  at  16°  dissolve  2'5  pts. 
of  this  salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  A  solution,  saturated  at  70°,  deposits  part  of 
the  salt  when  raised  to  the  boiling  heat.  The  crystals,  dried  at  100°,  contain  24-5  to 
24-8  percent.  C,  2-6  H,  ll'i  N,  31  1  to  33-8  0,  and  30-4  Ba-0;  whence  Liebig  deduces 
the  formula  C^H'^Ba-N-O"  +  jH-O.  Gerhardt  considers  the  composition  to  be  more 
correctly  represented  by  the  formida  C^H'BaN-C.SH'O.  The  crystals  effloresce  in 
the  air,  giving  off  19'07  per  cent,  water, 

Inosate  of  copper  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid;  very  soluble  in 
ammonia.  Inosate  of  silver  is  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  does  not  blacken 
by  exposure  to  light. 

nrosiTE.  C"H'W.  Inosin.  Thaseomamite.  (Scherer  [1850],  Ann. Cli. Pharm. 
Ixiii.  322;  Ixxxi.  375.— Vohl,  ibid.  xcix.  125;  ci.  50.— Cloetta,  ibid.  xcix.  289.— 
W.  Marm6,  ibid,  exxix.  222.) — A  saccharine  substance  isomeric  with  glucose,  dis- 
covered by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  (hence  its  name,  from  is,  Ivos, 
muscle),  and  since  found  to  exist  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver  and  spleen  of  oxen 
(Cloetta),  also  in  the  brain  (W.  Miiller);  in  the  human  kidneys  and  in  the  urine, 
in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease:  at  most  to  the  amount  of  O'l  per  cent.  It  occurs  also 
in  several  plants,  having  been  obtained  from  green  kidney  beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Phaseolits  vidgaris  (Vohl),  from  the  green  pods  and  unripe  seeds  of  the  garden  pea 
(Pisum  sativum),  the  unripe  fi'uit  of  the  lentil  {Ervum  lens),  and  of  the  common  acacia 
(Eobinia  pseudacacia),  from  the  heads  of  the  common  cabbage  [Brassica  oleracea,  var. 
capitata) ;  from  the  herb  of  foxglove  and  from  extract  of  digitalis  ;  from  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  dandelion  ( Taraxacum  de7is  leonis),  not  from  the  flowers  orroots,  fi'om  the  shoots 
of  the  potato  ;  from  the  green  herb  and  imripe  berries  of  asparagus  ;  and  from  two  cr3'p- 
togamous  plants,  viz.,  Lactarius  piperatiis,  L.,  and  Clavaria  c?-ocea,  Pers.  (Marmd.) 

Preparation. — From  organs  of  the  animal  body.  1.  The  muscle  of  the  heart,  or 
other  organs  containing  inosite,  is  exhausted  with  water,  as  for  the  preparation  of 
creatine;  the  phosphates  are  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  baryta-water;  the  filtrate 
is  evaporated  ;  and  the  creatine  allowed  to  crystal'ise  out.  The  mother-liquor  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  dissolved  baryta,  and,  after  removal  of  the 
sulphate  of  barium,  heated  as  long  as  volatile  acids  escape.  It  is  then,  in  order  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  volatile  acids  and  of  lactic  acid,  repeatedly  shaken  up  with 
ether  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved.  The  liquid,  sepai-ated  fi-om  the  ether,  is  mixed 
with  alcohol  till  a  turbidity  begins  to  appear ;  then,  after  standing  for  some  time,  it  is 
pom'ed  off  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  mixed  with  more  alcohol, 
whereby  crystals  of  inosite  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potassium  are  obtained.  The 
crystals  of  the  former  are  picked  out  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water, 
which  leaves  the  more  diliicultly  soluble  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  are  purified  by 
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•eerystalliisation  (Schorer). — 2.  The  fi'esh-chupped  tissue  is  covered  with  wutei-,  and 
lUowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  with  frequent  stirring ;  the  liquid  is 
;hen  separated,  and  the  residue  pressed;  the  sokition  is  heated  with  a  little  acetic  acid 
,0  separate  albumin  and  hsematui,  tlien  strained,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  one 
;enth,  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
sasic  acetate  of  lead,  whereupon  inosite  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
ead,  accompanied  by  uric  acid,  cystine,  and  other  substances.  Tiie  precipitate,  after 
S'ashing,  is  decomposed  under  water  by  sulpliydric  acid,  and  tlie  liquid  filtered  from 
he  sidpliide  of  lead  ;  it  then  sometimes  deposits  crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  wlien 
ivaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water-bath,  and  mixed  with  alcohol  till  a  turbidity 
s  produced,  it  yields  crystals  of  inosite  (Cloett  a).  Acetate  of  lead  may  also  be  added 
it  once  to  the  water  used  for  making  the  extract  (W.  Miiller). — 3.  The  liquid  from 
.vhich  the  inosite  is  to  be  separated  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  mixed,  boiling, 
,vith  three  or  four  measures  of  alcohol ;  if  a  large  precipitate,  which  sticks  to  the  bottom, 
s  thus  produced,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  hot ;  but  if  only  a  slight,  not  sticky  precipi- 
;ate  is  produced,  the  hot  solution  is  filtered  through  a  previously  heated  funnel,  and 
eft  to  stand  for  24  hours  ;  crystals  of  inosite  are  then  deposited,  and  are  washed  with 
1  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohol.  If  tlie  precipitate  caused  by  hot  alcohol  is  dissolved 
n  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  treated  like  the  first  solution,  a  fiu'ther 
quantity  of  inosite  is  obtained.  In  case  no  inosite  separates  from  the  cooled  solution, 
.he  crystallisation  may  be  facilitated  by  addition  of  ether  until  a  turbidity  remains 
ifter  shaking.    (Cooper  Lane,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  cxvii.  118.) 

From  kidney  beans  cmd  other  vegetable  organs. — The  fruit  cut  up  in  the  bean-mill  is 
bung  in  a  pressing  bag  for  half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  or  in  steam,  whereby  it 
becomes  possible  to  press  it ;  the  expressed  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  a 
water-batli,  and  alcohol  is  added  till  a  permanent  turl>idity  is  produced.  The  crystals 
which  form  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water,  with  help  of  animal 
charcoal.  (Vohl.) 

Marme,  after  freeing  the  aqueous  extracts  of  the  plants  above  mentioned  from  evei-y- 
thing  precipitalile  by  tannic  acid  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  decolorising  them  as 
completely  as  possible  with  milk  of  lime  or  animal  charcoal,  precipitated  them  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  mixed  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  whereby  a  second  precipitate 
was  obtained ;  decomposed  both  precipitates  with  snlphydrie  acid  ;  concentrated  the 
liUi-atc  on  the  water-bath  till  it  became  turbid  on  addition  of  alcohol;  then  mixed  it 
with  a  double  volume  of  alcohol ;  warmed  the  liquid  till  it  became  clear ;  and  left  it  to 
itself  for  several  days,  adding  a  little  ether  if  necessary,  as  in  Cooper  Lane's  method. 
The  sidphide  of  lead  sometimes  obstinately  retains  small  quantities  of  inosite,  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Properties. — Inosite  is  deposited  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  crystals 
containing  2  at.  water,  C''H'"0'',2H'^0.  According  to  Vohl,  the  crystals  are  tabular, 
like  those  of  gypsum  ;  according  to  Scherer,  they  are  oblique  prisms,  arranged  for  the 
most  part  in  groups  like  caidiflower-heads  ;  according  to  Cloetta,  thiy  are  right  rhombic 
prisms  with  angles  of  138-52°  and  41-8°.  Specific  gravity  =  l-li54  at  6°  (Vohl). 
In  dry  air,  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  at  100°,  they  become  white  and  opaque,  and 
give  oiF their  water,  leaving  anhydrous  inosite,  C^H'-C*,  as  a  white  effloresced  mass, 
which  melts  at  a  temperature  above  210°  yielding  a  coloiudcss  liquid,  which  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  state  when  quickly  cooled,  and  to  an  amorphous  mass  when  cooled 
slowly,  but  does  not  lose  weiglit  or  undergo  further  alteration  (Scherer).  Anhydrous 
inosite  sepiarates  in  white,  opaque  crystals  from  the  aqueovis  solution  cooled  below  0°. 
(Vohl).    Inosite  has  a  pure  sweet  taste  and  no  rotatory  power. 

Hydrated  inosite  dissolves  in  6  pts.  water  at  19°  (Vohl),  in  6^  pts.  at  24° 
(Cloetta).  The  concentrated  solution,  of  specific  gravity  1-0.348  at  lO'^,  is  not  syrupy 
and  not  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  Inosite  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
aqueous  alcohol,  more  soluble  at  the  boiling  heat  ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether. 

Inosite  does  not  combine  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  jKtassium,  these 
salts  crystallising  out  unaltered  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  aqueous  solution  forms, 
witli  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  which  appears  to  contain  C''H'-0''.2Pb-0. 

Decompositions. — 1.  After  dehydrated  inosite  has  been  melted  above  210°,  it  swells 
up  when  more  strongly  hiatcd,  and  evolves  gas  which  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame ;  it 
is  afterwards  charred,  and  then  burns  with  a  brightly  luminous  flame,  leaving  an  easily 
combustible  cinder  (Scherer).  When  quickly  heated,  it  gives  off  vapours  which  excite 
tears  and  produces  a  smell  of  burnt  sugar  (Vohl).— 2.  Aqueous  inosite  is  not  afiected 
hy  o~onc  (Gorup-IBesan  ez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  103). —  3.  The  solution  of  inosite  in 
dilute  nitric  acicl  does  not  give  off  nitrous  acid  till  moderately  concentrated,  and,  after 
evaporation  to  dryness,  contains  oxalic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue,  freed 
from  oxalic  acid  bv  carbonate  of  calcium,  deposits  on  standing  magnificent  purple-red 
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flocks,  soluLlc  in  dilute  acids  and  precipitable.  witliout  alteration  by  ammonia  (Volil). 
When  aqueous  inosite  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  is 
moistened  with  ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again 
evaporated,  a  rose-red  substance  remains.  Thisreaction  affords  a  delicate  and  characteristic 
test  of  the  presence  of  inosite  (Scherer,  Vohl).  Inosite  dissolves  without  evolution 
of  gas,  in  cold  or  boiling  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-52,  forming  a  solution  whence 
oil  of  vitriol  precipitates  nitro-inosite  (Vohl). — 4-.  Inosite  dissolves  without  color- 
ation in  sulphuric  acid,  either  cold  or  at  100^  ;  is  not  blackened  till  more  strongly  heated, 
and  then  evolves  sulphurous  anhydride  (Vohl).  It  is  not  altered  bj' boiling  with 
dilute  acids  (S  c  h  erer,  Vohl). — 5.  It  may  be  boiled  with  concentrated potash-hy,  or  with 
haryta-waUr,  without  alteration  or  coloration  (Scherer,  Vohl). — 6.  The  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  cwpric  sulphate,  yields,  on  addition  of  potash-ley,  a  bluish  green  precipitate 
which  quickly  disappears  on  addition  of  excess  ofpotash.  No  cuprous  oxide  separates  from 
the  solution  in  boiling,  but  a  light  blue  precipitate  falls  when  the  liquid  is  left  to  stand 
for  several  days  (Scherer).  Aqueous  inosite  yields,  when  heated  with  potassio-cupric 
tartrate,  a  green  solution,  whence  a  bulky  green  precipitate  separates,  the  supernatant 
liquid  again  becoming  blue.  After  removing  the  precipitate,  the  filtrate  shows  the 
same  change  of  colour  when  heated  (Cloetta).  According  to  Vohl,  the  change  of 
colour  which  oecOTS  on  heating  the  deep  azure-blue  mixture  of  inosite  and  potassio- 
cupric  tartrate,  is  not  very  striking,  and  is  due,  as  well  as  the  production  of  the  preci- 
pitate, to  the  presence  of  traces  of  foreign  substances. — 7.  Inosite  is  not  capable  of 
undergoing  vinous  fermentation  (Scherer).  In  contact  with  cheese,  flesh,  or  decaying 
membrane,  and  chalk,  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  carbonic,  lactic,  and  butyric 
acids  being  formed.    (Scherer,  Vohl.) 

ITitro -inosite.  CH'N^O'*  =  C'^II'^(NO=)''0^.  Inosine  hexnitriquc.  (Vohl,  loc. 
cit.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  anhydrous  inosite  in  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1-52,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  product, 
which,  according  to  the  temperatm-e  attained  by  the  mixture,  separates  either  as  a 
powder  or  as  oil-ctops  which  solidify  to  crystalline  masses,  is'  well  washed  with 
water  and  reerystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  rhombohedrons,  often  some 
lines  in  length  ;  melts  to  an  oil  when  heated,  and  solidifies  t-o  an  amorphous  mass 
which  becomes  crystalline  after  a  few  days.  It  is  permanent  in  air,  either  dry  or 
moist ;  insoluble  in  water,  easilj'  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitro-inosite  deflagrates  without  residue  when  quickly  heated,  and  detonates  under 
the  hammer.  It  is  decomposed  when  warmed  with  concentrated  acids.  It  dissolves, 
with  dark  brown  colour  and  evolution  of  ammonia,  in  cold  or  warm  potash-ley.  The 
alkaline  solution  precipitates  cuprous  oxide  from  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  and  a  mirror 
of  metallic  silver  from  amnionio-nitrate  of  silver.  Nitro-inosite  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium,  shows  the  coloration  of  inosite. 

IWSOIiIIiJrc  A.CZjO.    See  Tentdphthaxic  acid. 

irTTESTUffiili  COX^CKSTZOSrs.  These  concretions  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  mau  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  but  occur  more  frequently  in  herbivorous  animals, 
especially  in  horses.  They  exhibit  great  diversity  in  their  properties  and  composition, 
as  well  as  in  their  origin.  Many  owe  their  origin  to  an  albuminous  exudate  or  blood- 
coagulum,  which  is  retained  in  the  intestine,  and  gradually  solidified  by  resorption  of 
the  soluble  portion.  These  stones  consist  mainly  of  coagulated  fibrin  mixed  with 
calcium-salts  and  remains  of  food,  and  sometimes  containing  a  foreign  body  as 
nucleus.  In  a  concretion  of  this  kind  from  the  intestine  of  a  child,  Davy  found 
74  per  cent,  fibrin,  19  per  cent,  of  other  organic  matters,  and  7  per  cent,  inorganic 
salts. 

A  second  kind  of  intestinal  concretion  consists  chiefly  of  earthy  salts,  calcic  phos- 
phate and  carbonate,  ammonio-magnesic  carbonate,  and  maguesie  carbonate  mixed 
or  unmixed  with  remains  of  food ;  such  stones  often  contain  a  foreign  nucleus.  They 
ai'e  mo.st  frequent  in  vegetable  feeders,  especially  in  horses,  and  often  attain  a  weight 
of  several  pounds.  A  concretion  from  the  coecuin  of  a  cart-horse,  analysed  by 
F.  Simon,  was  spherical,  perfectly  smooth,  greyish-yellow,  weighed  12^  oz.,  and  con- 
sisted of  tlu'ee  layers,  deposited  round  a  fragment  of  granite.  All  three  layers  con- 
sisted of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  phosphates, 
but  no  phosphate  of  calcium.  The  middle  layer  exhibited  a  radiating  structure  from 
the  centre  outwards,  with  woody  fibres  interposed  in  like  manner  amongst  the  stony 
mass.  In  100  pts.,  Simon  found  STll  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  1 -5  per 
cent,  alkaline  phosphates. 

Children  examined  stones  from  the  colon  of  a  man,  which  weighed  from  500  to 
1,000  grms.,  and  consisted  of  plum-stones,  surrounded  by  a  smooth  compact  mass  made 
up  of  alternate  layers  of  earthy  phosphates  and  ligneous  matter. 

The  formation  of  these  stones  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  earthy  salts  originally 
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dissolved  in  the  food,  and  tlieir  subsequent  agglomeration  by  intestinal  mucus,  or 
round  a  foreign  body. 

A  third  kind  of  intestinal  concretion  consists  chiefly  of  undigested  residues  of  food ; 
such  stones  have  usually  a  woody  consistence,  and  are  formed  round  a  foreign  body. 
Laugier  examined  a  concretion  of  this  kind  from  the  rectum  of  a  man  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  nucleus  of  bone,  sm-rounded  by  interlaced  vegetable  fibres,  from  which 
water  extracted  14  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  having  a  fseeal  odour,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Another  class  of  intestinal  concretions  consists  of  fatty  matters  mixed  with  small 
quantities  of  fibrin  and  calcium-salts.  Lassaigne  analysed  a  number  of  small 
concretions  of  this  kind  voided  by  a  girl  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  They  contained 
7i  per  cent,  fatty  matters  (for  the  most  part  free  fixtty  acids,  perhaps  oleic  and 
stearic),  21  animal  matter,  4  phosjshate  of  calcium,  and  1  chloride  of  sodium. 

Bezoar-stones  (i.  584)  must  also  be  classed  amongst  intestinal  concretions.  (Hand- 
worterbuch  d.  Chem.  2te  Anil.  ii.  [3]  374.) 

;nTESTIOTB.Si  JUXCS.  The  mucous  secretion  of  the  pouch-like  glands  of  the 
intestinal  canal  (the  Lieberkiihnian  glands  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  follicles  of 
the  colon).  When  viewed  by  the  mici-oscope,  it  exhibits  granulated  cells  and  cell- 
nuclei,  and,  as  commonly  obtained,  likewise  small  quantities  of  fat  and  epithelium. 
When  filtered  from  these  matters,  it  forms  a  tolerably  clear,  mucous,  strongly  alkaline 
liquid,  which  does  not  coagulate  by  heat,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  nor, 
wlien  mixed  witli  that  acid,  by  chloride  of  barium.  When  mixed,  h<jwever,  with  eight 
or  ten  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  it  deposits  white  flocks,  which  dissolve  easily  and 
completely  in  water ;  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric, 
sidphuric,  or  acetic  acid,  or  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  gives  precipitates  with  the  neutral 
and  basic  acetates  of  lead. 

The  constituents  of  pure  intestinal  juice  are  the  same  as  those  of  mucus.  In  1,000 
pts.  of  the  filtered  intestinal  juice  of  a  dog,  Schmidt  and  Zander  found  96.5'3  water, 
34'7  solid  matter,  9  6  puneeratic  and  intestinal  ferments,  together  with  insoluble  salts, 
16-6  biliary  matters  (cholic,  taurocholic,  and  glycocholate  of  sodium),  6-3  taurine, 
0'7  fat,  37  extractive  matter,  0-15  potassium,  1'45  sodium,  2'11  chlorine,  0'03  phos- 
phoric anhytb'ide,  0116  earthy  phosphates.  In  the  intestinal  juice  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  colon  of  a  man,  Busch  found  from  3'8  to  7'4  per  cent. ;  lu-erichs,  from  2-2  to  5'6 
per  cent,  solid  matter. 

The  intestinal  juice  converts  starcli  very  quickly  into  sugar,  and  digests  allniminous 
substances,  flesh,  &c.,  though  much  more  slowly  than  the  gastric  juice.  (Handwor- 
terbueh  d.  Chem.  2te  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  373.) 

ISTUX.x:Nr.  C^H'^O*.  ILhnin,  Alantin,  Mnu/anthin,  DahUn,  Sijnanikcrin, 
Binistrin. — A  substance,  isomeric  with  and  similar  hi  its  properties  to  starch,  dis- 
covered by  Valentin  Rose  in  1804.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  widely  distributed  consti- 
tuent of  plants,  and  is  found  espi'cially  in  the  roots  of  elecampane  (Ir/ii/c  Hrhiihim), 
A\m(\.e\\oi\  {Taraxacum  dms  Iranis),  chicory  [Cichorium  Intt/hus),  feverfew  {Pi/rcthnirii 
Vartlunium),  and  meadow  saffron  {Colc/ricum  avtumnah);  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato, 
tlie  dahlia,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {Htiianthlis  tuherosiis),  in  Lcrp-manna 
(from  Eucalyptus  duniosa),  and  probably  in  the  seeds  of  the  sun-flower  {Hcliantkiis 
alliums),  and  in  certain  lichens,  viz.  Lichen  fraxincus  axiA.  Lichen  fastigiatus. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Elccampanc-roots. — The  roots  are  boiled  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  decoction  is  evaporated,  the  extract  exhausted  with  cold  water,  and 
the  iuulin  which  remains  undissolved  is  washed  (Gaultier,  Stratingh). — Or  the 
roots  are  exhausted  wilh  hot  water  in  a  percolating  apparatus  ;  the  concentrated  effu- 
sion is  evaporated  to  10°  or  12°  Bm.  and  mixrd  with  2  pts.  alcohol ;  and  the  inulin 
thereby  precipitated  is  pm'ified  by  reprecipitation  with  alcohol  from  its  concentrated 
solution,  and  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  (T  hi  haul  t). — The  helenin  mixed  with 
inulin  prepared  from  elecampane-roots  is  extracted  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 
(Croockwit.) 

b.  From  Potatoes  or  Dahlia-tuhcrs. — 1.  The  pulverulent  deposit  which  separates  in 
the  cold  from  the  expressed  juice  of  potatoes  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  inulin  (Braconuot). 
— 2.  The  nearly  transparent  juice  expressed  from  dahlia-tubers  is  left  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  whereupon  it  solidifies,  from  separation  of  inulin,  to  a  stiff  paste,  which 
is  to  be  washed  and  dried  (Ludwig,  N.  Br.  Arch.  82,  163). — 3.  Dahlia-tubers  rubbed 
to  a  pulp  are  washed  on  a  hair-sieve  in  a  thin  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  the  liquid 
continues  to  run  through  milky,  and  the  inulin  which  separates  from  it  on  standing  is 
collected  ;  or  in  case  it  is  slow  in  settling  down,  the  turbid  liquid  is  heated  till  it  boils, 
the  coagulated  Vegetable  albumin  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  left  to 
cool;  it  then,  after  a  few  days,  di'posits  a  thieli  pulp  easy  to  wash  (liiebig,  Ann. 
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Pharm.  2,  235). — 4.  Dahlia-tubers  rubbed  to  a  piilp  are  "washed  with  cold  water  on  a 
linen  or  ■woollen  cloth  ;  the  residue  is  boiled  for  half-an-hour  -with  2  pts.  -water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chalk ;  the  liquid  is  expressed ;  the  extract,  after  being  decolorised 
■with  animal  charcoal  and  clarified  with  albumin,  is  evaporated  till  a  film  forms  on  it ; 
and  the  inulin  ■which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
solution  in  hot  water  and  cooling.  (Payen.) 

Parnell  uses  peeled  and  washed  dahlia-tubers,  boils  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  5  pts.  of  water,  and  purifies  the  inulin  which  separates  from  the  evaporated 
extract  by  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution  ■with  alcohol.  Croockwit  purifies  the 
inulin  thus  obtained  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol. 

c.  From  Danddion-roots.  Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  from  dahlia-tubers.  (AVitt- 
stein,  Eepert.  71,  362;  Herberger,  Kepert.  52,  399). 

d.  From  Chicory-roots.  The  aqueous  decoction  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  is  evaporated  till  a  film  forms  on  the  .surface; 
and  the  inulin  which  separates  from  it  is  purified  by  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution 
-with  alcohol.    (AVoskresen sky.) 

e.  From  Lerji-manna.  The  substance  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  residue, 
consisting  of  stai'ch,  cellulose  and  inulin,  is  well  boiled  with  water,  and  the  inulin, 
-which  separates  from  the  filtered  extract  on  cooling,  is  collected  and  washed  till  the 
wash- water  no  longer  exhibits  the  reactions  of  starch.  (Anderson.) 

Properties. — Inulin  is  a  soft,  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  resembling  starch. 
When  dried  on  glass  or  porcelain,  it  forms  a  translucent,  brittle,  dazzling  white  mass, 
which  swells  up  in  water.  Specific  gra-\-ity  -  1-356  (Payen),  1-462  (Dubrun- 
faut).  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  sticks  to  the  teeth  and  to  moist  paper.  It  exhibits 
leevo-rotatory  power  =  34°  42'.    (Dubruufaut,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  803.) 

Most  of  the  analyses  wliich  have  been  made  of  inulin  agree  nearly  with  the  for- 
mula CH'^O^.  Woskresensky,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  309)  obtained 
quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  much  too  large  for  this  formula :  he  accordingly 
represents  inulin  by  the  formula  C-^/i'^O'-*  (or  C^^H'^0"),  and  supposes  that  the  inulin 
analysed  by  other  chemists  must  have  undergone  partial  oxidation ;  but  the  near 
accordance  of  most  of  these  analyses  renders  this  view  improbable. 
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a,  h,  from  Iceland  moss ;  c,  from  dandelion-root ;  d,  from  elecampane-root ;  e,  f,  g, 
from  dahlia-tubers  ;  h,  from  chicory-roots  ;  i,  from  dandelion-roots  (partially  oxidised) ; 
Ic,  from  lerp-manna. 

Inulin,  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  exposed  to  moist  air,  absorbs  water,  and  crumbles 
to  a  duU-looking  powder,  consisting  oihydrated  inulin,  C'-H-'O'^SII-O. 

Inulin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  freely  inj  boiling  water,  but  the 
solution  does  not  form  a  jelly  like  that  of  starch  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which  also 
precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  strong  sul- 
fhuric.  add,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  ammonia,  but  not  hj  water  or  alcohol.  It 
is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  the 
latter  when  warmed.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chlorine-water,  but 
forms  a  white  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls. 

Inulin  absorbs  3  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  potash,  forming  a 
solution  which  leaves  on  evaporation  a  nearly  colom-less  gum,  and  when  mixed  -with 
acids,  deposits,  after  a  while,  unaltered  inulin. 

Inulin  dissolves  in  aqueous  ciqirammonia  (an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide), 
without  previous  tumefaction  (Cramer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  16),  the  solution  yielding 
after  a  few  hours,  a  copious  blue  amorphous  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ■n-ater  and  in  am- 
monia, soluble  in  tartaric  and  nitric  acids  (Schlossberger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  373). 
It  dissolves  graduallyin  aqueous  nickel-ammonia.  (Schlossberger.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  inulin  forms  a  white  precipitate  vai\\  bari/ta-watcr,  and  ■with 
chloride  of  barium  mixed  with  potash. 
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It  does  not  precipitate  aqueous  acetate  of  lead,  either  neutral  or  basic,  but  with  a 
solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  containing  ammonia,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  con- 
taining quantities  of  lead-oxide  varying  in  amount  from  51-23  to  62-43  per  cent.  It  is 
notpi'fcipitated  hy  ferrous,  ferric,  or  cupric  sulphate,  mercuric  nitrate,  nitrate  (f  silver, 

or  ehl,H-l,lr  nf,Jold_ 

Dceuiuposdions. — 1.  Inulin  heated  above  100°  melts,  with  colouring  and  loss  of 
weight,  and  is  converted  into  a  pitchy,  sweetish  substance,  very  soluble  in  water 
(Br  aeon  not),  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Pa  yen).  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  acetic  acid,  having  a  brown  colour,  but  free  from  oily  matter.  When  thrown  on 
glowing  coals,  it  emits  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar. — 2.  Heated  with  water  to  100°,  it  is 
slowly  but  completely  converted  into  non-cry stallisable,  Isevo-rotatory,  fermentable, 
sugar. — 3.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  inulin  is  converted  into  malic,  oxalic,  and 
acetic  acids,  but  not  into  mucie  acid.  Its  solution  in  fuming  nitric  acid  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  water. — 4.  When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  yellow,  then 
brown,  and  is  ultimately  carbonised. — 5.  'By  dilute  acids,  either  hot  or  cold,  inulin  is 
converted  into  sugar,  -without  evolution  or  absorption  of  gas. — 6.  Aqueous  arsenic  acid 
dissolves  inulin,  with  aid  of  heat ;  after  continued  action,  the  cooled  solution  no  longer 
deposits  inulin,  but  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  rose-coloured  mass,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes darker,  and  finally  black,  grape-sugar  being  first  formed,  afterwards  formic  and 
ulmic  acids. — 7.  Oxide  of  lead  converts  inulin  wholly  or  partially  into  glucic  acid, 
which,  if  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  is  changed  into  apoglueic  acid.  A  warm 
aqueous  solution  of  inulin  reduces  other  salts  of  lead,  also  those  of  copper  and  silver. 
When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  inulin,  the 
filtrate  separated  from  the  white  precipitate  deposits  spangles  of  lead  after  a  few  liours, 
and  contains  formic  acid. — 8.  Inulin  is  not  fermentable.  Neither  its  rotatory  power 
nor  any  of  its  other  properties  is  altered  by  diastase. — 9.  It  is  digested  in  the 
stomach,  and  does  not  pass,  as  inulin,  either  into  the  urine  or  into  the  fseces. 

Inulin  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  its  reaction  with  iodine,  which  imparts  to  it 
only  a  fugitive  brown  colour ;  by  its  solubility  in  aqueous  cuprammonia,  hy  its  power 
of  reducing  certain  metals  from  their  solutions  ;  and  by  its  inalterability  under  the 
influence  of  ferments. 

XOSACSTIC  &.CI-D.    C-H'IO'  =  ^"-^'^'^|0.  (Perkin  and  Duppa,  Phil. 

Mag.  [4]  xviii.  54.) — This  acid  is  obtained,  as  an  ethyl-compound,  by  the  action  of 
iodide  of  potassium  on  bromacetate  of  ethyl  diluted  with  three  measures  of  alcohol, 
the  mixture  being  digested  at  40°  in  the  dark  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  iodacetic 
ether  then  distilled  off.  To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  ether  is  converted  into  a  barium- 
salt  by  digestion  with  hydrate  of  barium ;  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  cautious  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  crystallised  in  a  vacuum. 

Iodacetic  acid  forms  thin,  tough,  colourless,  rhombohedi-al  plates,  ha-ving  a  very  som* 
taste,  and  not  deliquescent.  It  melts  at  82°,  with  slight  decomposition,  and  solidifies 
again  at  85°.  It  is  decomposed,  like  bromacetic  acid,  by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  with 
formation  of  gly collie  acid  : 

C^H'IO^  +  AgHO    =    Agl  -t-  C-WO\ 

lodacetafe  of  Ammonium  is  very  soluble,  crystalline,  and  non-deliquescent.  The 
potassium-s&\t  exhibits  similar  properties.  The  harium-s-dlt,  C-H-IBaO'-,  is  crys- 
talline, moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  lead-salt 
crystallises  in  prisms,  but  eivsily  splits  up  in  solution  into  iodide  of  lead_and  glycollic 
acid: 

C-H'^IPbO-  +  H^O    =    Pbl  +  C'H*0'. 

Indacetate  of  Ethyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  very  irritating 
odour.  lodacctate  of  Amyl  is  oily,  heavier  than  water,  has  the  odour  of  pears,  and  gives 
off  an  irritating  vapour. 

Si-iodacetic  Acid.  C-H^POl  (Perkin  and  Dupp a,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  1.) 
— Tlie  ethyl-compound  of  this  acid,  obtained  by  acting  on  dibromacetate  of  ethyl 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  is  converted  into  a  calcium-salt  by  means  of  milk  of  lime  ; 
the  calcium-salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  avoiding  an  excess  ;  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  crystallise.  The  acid  is  thus  obtained  as  a  beautifully  crystalline 
sulphur-yellow  compound,  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  has  a  faintly  acid  taste,  -with  metallic  after-taste.  It  does  not  blister  the 
skin. 

The  di-iodctcctates  are  slightly  yellow,  crystalline,  and  permanent,  excepting  the 
potassium  and  sodium-salts,  wliich  are  deliquescent.  The  barium-salt,  C'HI'-'BaO-, 
forms  rhomboliedral  crystals,  whicli  give  off  iodine  when  heated.  The  calcitm-s'Alt 
forms  yellow  silky  needles,  also  decomposed  by  heat.    The  Icad-sali,  C-H'IPbO^,  is 
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obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  sodiura-salt  to  acetate 
of  lead,  both  being  largely  diluted.  The  silver-salt,  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  a 
yellow  ci-ystallinp  powder,  whicli,  when  gently  heated,  decomposes  with  slight  explosion 
and  evolution  of  iodine. 

Di-iodacctaie  of  Ethyl,  C'I[(C-H^)I*0',  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  haying  a  pungent, 
burning  taste,  and  extremely  irritating  odour.  It  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 
Ammonia  rapidly  converts  it  into  di-iodacetamide,  N.H-.C-HPO,  which  is  a  pale 
yellow  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

XOB ACETYX..    C-fflO.— The  radicle  of  iodacetic  acid. 

XODAX..  C^HI^O  =  C^I^O.H.  Hydride  of  Tri-iodacctil  (i.  3-t).— This  com- 
pound is  said  to  be  obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid. 
The  iodine  rapidly  disappears,  and  an  oil  separates  which  may  be  purified  by  agit-ition 
with  water  and  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  begins  to  boil  at  25°,  but  the 
boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  115°.  Potash  converts  it  into  iodoform  (Aime,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiv.  217).  Johnston  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  ii.  215)  obtained,  by  a  similar 
process,  an  oily  liquid  which  boiled  at  110°,  but  decomposed  and  turned  brown  at 
the  same  time.  Johnston  regarded  the  product  as  iodate  of  ethyl  (see  Graelin's 
Handbook,  ix.  186).  Schoonbroodt  (Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  de  Paris,  1861,  p.  109),  by 
adding  hypochlorite  of  potassium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  till  the  latter  was 
decolorised,  obtained  a  copious  precipitate  consisting  of  small  shining  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  resolved  by  potash-ley  into  formic  acid  and 
iodoform :  hence  it  was  prolxibly  iodal. 

lODillVIXSXIS  and  XOSAIUnxon'XlI'ias.  Under  these  terms  may  be  included 
a  number  of  compounds,  mostly  of  an  explosive  character,  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  ammonia.  The  composition  and  properties  of  these  products  vary  according 
to  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted. 

I.  Xodamides.  By  digesting  iodine  in  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia ;  by  adding 
a  large  excess  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in 
alcohol,  and  then  diluting  with  water ;  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
uitro-muriatic  acid  (which  contains  protochloride  of  iodine,  ICI) ;  or  by  decomposing 
the  explosive  compound  called  chloride  of  nitrogen,  with  iodide  of  potassium — a 
black  jiowder  is  precipitated  which  when  dry  is  violently  explosive.  It  must  be 
collected  on  a  filtei-,  and  washed  with  water ;  and  to  guard  against  accidents  in  drying, 
it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  filter  with  the  moist  precipitate  upon  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  expose  them  to  warm  dry  air  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Or  the 
precipitate  may  be  dried  under  a  receiver  filled  with  ammonia  gas,  in  which  case, 
according  to  Millon.  there  is  no  fear  of  explosion. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  commonly  called  iodide  of 
nitrogen,  is  a  brownish-black  soft  powder,  which  when  dry  explodes  from  the 
slightest  cause,  producing  a  loud  report  and  destroying  any  solid  bodies  that  may  be 
near  it.  The  explosion  is  attended  with  a  faint  flash  of  ^^olet  light,  nitrogen  being 
set  free  as  gas,  and  iodine  in  the  form  of  very  fine  powder.  It  may  be  exploded  by 
friction,  even  under  water,  and  in  the  dry  state  can  scarcely  be  touched  without 
exploding,  the  slightest  elevation  of  temperature,  and  even  the  friction  produced  by 
sliding  over  the  surface  of  smooth  paper,  being  suffioient  to  explode  it.  When 
moist,  it  decomposes  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air,  yielding  nitrogen,  iodic  acid, 
and  hydriodic  acid.  A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  more  rapidly  by  boiling 
vmter,  or  by  alkaline  solutions.  Sul2}hydric  acid  decomposes  it,  producing  liydriodic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  With  sidphurotis  acid,  it  yields  iodide  of 
ammonium,  hydriodic  acid,  and  siilphuric  acid.  Bromine-water  decomposes  it  instan- 
taneously, chlorine  more  slowly:  sti'ong  nitric  acid  TAi^aoks:  it  violently.  (Gladstone.) 

Tliis  description  applies  to  all  the  products  obtained  by  tlie  processes  above- 
mentioned  ;  nevertheless,  these  products  are  not  absolutely  identical  in  composition  ; 
but  they  all  appear  to  be  iodamides — that  is  to  sa}',  ammonia-molecules  having  the 
hydrogen  more  or  less  replaced  by  iodine — combined  in  some  instances  with  ammonia 
itself.  Gay-Lussac  regarded  the  product  of  the  action  of  iodine  on  ammonia  as  a  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  nitrogen  alone,  in  fact,  as  tri-iodaraide,  NI^  and,  according 
to  recent  analyses  by  Stahlschmidt  (see  p. 281),  this  compound  does  appear  to  be 
formed  under  certain  conditions ;  but  repeated  experiments  by  several  chemists  have 
.shown  that  the  explosive  compound  thus  prodxiced  frequently  also  contains  hj'drogen : 
for  when  small  portions  of  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  are  repeatedly  exploded 
under  a  bell-jar,  iodide  of  ammonium  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

According  to  Millon  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  78),  the  compound  is  mono- 
ioda  mide,  NH'I,  and  the  decomposition  just  mentioned  takes  place  as  represented  by 
the  equation : 

2NH^I    =    NH'I  +  I  +  N. 
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Binoau  {Hid.  [3]  xv.  71),  by  determining  tho  quantities  of  hydriodic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  nitrogen  produced  in  its  decomposition  by  sulphydi-ic  acid,  was  led  to  adopt  tlie 
formula,  NHP,  which  is  that  of  di-iodamide  : 

NHI-  +  2H-S    =    NH^I  +  HI  +  S-. 

Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  34)  takes  the  same  view  of  its  constitution.  Ey 
decomposing  with  sulphydric  acid,  the  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  an  alcoliolic  solution  of  iodine,  he  finds  that  it  contains  2  at.  iodine  to  1  at.  nitrogen, 
wluleits  decomposition  by  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

NHP  +  2SffO'  +  2W0    =    NH'I  +  HI  +  2SH=0^ 

He  also  finds  that  the  formula  NHI-  is  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound by  tlie  action  of  hypochlorite  of  calciixm  or  iodide  of  ammonium  (observed  by 
PI  ay  fair),  that  reaction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

2ClCaO  +  2NHII    =    NHI-  +  2CaCl  +  2H=0  +  NH». 

Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  1)  has  also  examined  the  constitution  of 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  and  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  He  observes  that  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  explosive  compound  fi'om  iodine  and  ammonia,  with  liydriodic 
acid  as  the  only  secondaiy  product,  sliowsthatit  must  be  a  substitution-product  of  am- 
monia, of  the  form  NI  ',  NHI'''  or  NH'-'I,  associated  at  most  with  ammonia  and  hydriodic 
acid ;  2.  That  it  cannot  contain  hydriodic  acid,  because  it  dissolves  in  hydrocliloric 
acid  without  evolution  of  gas,  and  forms  a  solution  containing  ammonia  and  protochhs- 
ride  of  iodine,  but  no  hydriodic  acid  ;  3.  That,  to  determine  its  composition,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  how  much  ICl  and  how  much  NH"  it  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  to  see  which  of  the  following  equations  agrees  with  the  results : 

NP  +  3IIC1  =  3IC1  -1-  NH'  .    .    .    .  [a) 

NHI-  +  2HC1  =  2IC1  +  NH^  ....  (A) 

NHT  +  HCl  =  ICl  +  NH'  ....  (c) 

NIPI  +  NH^  -t-  HCl  =  ICl  +2NH»  ....  ((/)• 

Preparations  obtained  by  mixing  cold  and  more  or  less  saturated  anhydrous  alcoholic 
solutions  of  iodine  and  ammonia,  which  were  not  decomposed  by  washing  with  absolute 
alcohol,  gave,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  quantities  of  ammonia,  iodine,  and 
chlorine,  in  the  atomic  proportion  of  2  :  3  :  3,  showing  that  the  constitution  of  the 
compound  thus  formed  was  NI^.NH^.  A  preparation  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water,  and  washed  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  cold  water,  gave,  with  hydi'ochloric  acid,  quantities  of  ammonia  and  pro- 
tochloride  of  iodine  in  the  atomic  proportion  of  5  :  12,  showing  that  its  formida  was 
4NP.NH''.  When  washed  with  water  for  any  length  of  time,  even  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  Compound  was  decomposed,  with  separation  of  iodine  and  nitrogen,  the  unde- 
composed  portion  still  yielded  more  than  1  at.  ammonia  to  3  at.  chloride  of  iodine,  a 
proof  tliat  ammonia  entered  essentially  into  its  constitution.  Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that 
there  exist  two  distinct  compounds,  Nr\NH''  and  -INI'.NIP,  formed  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  equations, 

2NH^  +  61    =    NP.NIP  +  3HI 
8(NP.NH^)  +  3H-0    =    2(-iNIlNH')  +  3(NH')=0. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  view,  if  that 
solution  contained,  not  ICl,  but,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  ICP,  because  NI'  could  not 
be  formed  from  the  latter.  Bunsen  has,  however,  shown  that  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid  contains  only  ICl.  The  formation  of  the  explosive  compound  from 
ICl  is  explained  by  the  equation, 

2NH'  +  3IC1    =    (NIINH')  +  3HC1. 

The  immediate  products  of  its  explosion  are  nitrogen  and  hydriodic  acid : 

NP.NH^  =  N=  -h  SHI. 

which  latter  is,  for  the  most  part,  resolved  by  the  high  temperature  into  iodine  and 
hydrogen,  while  another  portion  unites  with  tiie  ammonia  of  the  compound,  forming 
iodide  of  ammonium,  thereby  setting  free  quantities  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  equivalent 
to  this  ammonia. 

The  compound  obtained  by  Bineau  and  by  Gladstone,  viz.  di-iodamide  NHI^,  is 
intermediate  between  the  two  compounds  obtained  by  Bunsen : 

2N2I'H^  +  N'I'-H'    =  9NHI= 
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Bunsen's  first  compound  NI^.NH',  may  be  represented  as  tri-iodammon- ammonium, 
N  jj^j^p  aud  the  second  compound  4NI'.NI1',  might  be  formxdated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Lastly,  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Stahlschmidt  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxis. 
421  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chem.  de  Paris  1864,  p.  149),  that  di-  or  tri-iodamide  may  be 
produced  according  as  alcoholic  or  aqueous  ammonia  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine.  By  mixing  alcoholic  sokitions  of  ammonia  and  iodine,  he  obtained  a 
compound  yielding  by  analysis  quantities  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of 

2  at.  I  to  1  at.  N,  therefore  NHI^. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  product  obtained  by  adding  aqueous  ammonia  to  an  alcoholic 
tincture  of  iodine,  yielded  by  decomposition  with  suljphi/dric  acid,  products  containing 

3  at.  I  to  1  at.  N,  according  to  the  equation, 

NP  +  3H-S    =    NH^I  +  2HI  +  S^. 

The  same  substance  treated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  yielded  in  24  hours,  two  layers  of 
liquid,  the  upper  consisting  of  aqueous  hydi'iodic  acid  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  while 
the  lower  contained  iodoform  and  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium  : 

2NI^*  +  aCH^I    =    2NH'  +  3CHI^ 

Iodoform. 

and2Nr  +  9CH'I    =    2HI     +    CHP  +  2N(CH')«I=. 

Iodoform.  Penta-iodide 
of  letramethyl- 
ammoniiim. 

On  treating  the  lower  liquid  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  a  solution  was  obtained  which 
deposited  the  penta-iodide  in  shining  green  crystals,  while  iodoform  remained  in  the 
mother-liquor ;  and  this  mother-liquor  being  treated  with  potash,  gave  ofi  ammonia 
and  yielded  iodoform,  together  with  yellow  crystals  having  the  composition  of  di- 

iodomethylamide  N  |  qjjs     The  saline  residue  contained  butyrate  of  potassium  and 

other  salts. 

If  the  tri-iodamide  used  in  the  preceding  reaction  still  retains  ammonia,  the  pro- 
ducts obtained'are  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  and  a  compound  of  2  at.  iodo- 
form, with  mono-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  C"H"NI'  =  (CH')'NI  +  2CHI'. 

By  acting  with  ammonia  on  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium  (which  contains 

4  at.  iodine  in  a  state  of  less  intimate  combination  than  the  fifth,  and  ready  to  act  like 
free  iodine),  Stahlschmidt  has  obtained  a  compound  containing  C^H'^N-I^,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  di-iodamide,  NHI-,  with  tri-iodide  of  tetrameth3'l- 
ammonium.  The  same  compound  is  formed  on  mixing  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  with 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  mono-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  which  explodes  at  100°,  or  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  giving  off  nitrogen, 
and  leaving  the  penta-iodide.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  heating  its 
alcoholic  solution.  Sulphydric  acid  reduces  it  to  mono-iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium. 
Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  slowly.  Heated  with  potash,  it  yields  iodoform.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  most  liquids,  but  dissolves  slightly  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Stahlschmidt.) 

II.  Xodammonium.  NH^I;  or  Iodide  of  Ammonia,  NHM.  —  Dry  iodine 
absorbs  dry  ammonia-gas,  100  parts  of  iodine  taking  up  8'3  pts.  of  ammonia  at  +  10°, 
9  pts.  at  0°,  and  9'4  pts.  at — 18°.  The  product  is  a  blackish-brown  very  tenacious 
liquid,  having  a  metallic  aspect,  smelling  of  ammonia  and  iodine,  and  imparting  a 
brown  stain  to  the  skin  and  to  paper.  When  heated,  it  gives  oflF  a  portion  of  the 
ammonia  and  sublimes  in  violets  vapom-s.  Its  lustre  and  tenacity  are  destroyed  by 
excess  of  ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into 
iodide  of  ammonium  and  di-iodamide : 

2NH''I    =    NH^I  +  NH«I. 

In  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  jaeldiug  nitrogen 
gas,  sal-ammoniac,  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  free  iodine.  (Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
Ixix.  78.) 

According  to  Bineau,  100  pts.  iodine  absorb  20'55  pts.  ammonia-gas,  yielding 
a  product  having  the  comjjosition  N''II"I^.    This  may  be  rep)reseuted  as  an  iodide  of 


iod-ammon-ammon-ammonium 


Millon's  compound,  if  its  composition  has  been  correctly  determined,  is  remarkable 
as  presenting  the  only  known  instance  of  an  ammonium-molecule  existing  in  the  free 
state. 

III.  Iodide  of  Xodammonium.  NM-  =  (Nffl).!.— This  compound,  discovered 
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by  Guthrie  (Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvi.  239),  is  oLtained :  1.  By  adding  finely-powdered 
iodine  to  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potash.  The  iodine  immediately  liquefies,  with- 
out perceptible  rise  of  temperature,  and  unites  with  the  elements  of  the  ammonia, 
forming  a  very  mobile  brownish-black  liquid,  while  the  supernatant  solution  remains 
colom-less.  The  iodide  of  iodammonium  is  separated  by  a  pipette  from  the  saline 
solution. — 2.  A  similar,  and  probably  identical  liquid  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  potash,  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in 
aqueous  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  iodammonium  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol,  chlorof  jrm,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium.  When  heated,  it  is  partly  resolved  into  iodine,  and 
an  iodiferous  liquid,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  is  probably 
Millon's  or  Bincau's  "  iodide  of  ammonia." 

Nipp  =  I  +  mm. 

3NH-'I-    =    I'   +  3Nmi2. 

Exposed  in  the  dry  state  to  the  air,  it  decomposes  spontaneously  into  ammonia 
and  iodine,  no  permanent  gas  being  evolved.  On  agitating  it  in  a  eudioineter-tube 
with  mercury,  iodide  of  mcrcui-y  is  formed,  and  the  mercury  is  depressed  by  the 
liberated  ammonia,  which  latter  is  completely  absorbed  by  water : 

Nir'P  -f  2Hg  =  NIP  +  2HgI. 

It  is  decomposed  by  water,  colouring  the  water  reddish-brown,  from  separation  of 
iodine,  evolving  nitrogen  gas,  and  yielding  a  residue  of  di-iodamide  which  explodes 
spont  aneously  under  water  : 

4NHT-  -I-  H-0  =  2NHP  +  2NH'I  +  2HI  -I- IPO  =  N-  +  4111  P  +  2NH'I  +  H"0 
The  formation  of  the  di-iodamide  is  more  rapid  than  its  decomposition,  so  that  some 
of  it  is  left  after  the  original  compound  is  broken  up. 

The  caustic  alkalis  effect  the  same  decomposition  as  water,  but  more  quickly,  on 
account  of  the  greater  affinity  of  their  metals  for  iodine. 
Acids  determine  the  formation  of  ammonia,  e.g.  : 

NHq2  +  HCl  =  NIPCl  +  I-. 
NH^I^  +  H-SO^    =    (NH')-SO'  +  P. 

A  portion  of  the  compound  prepared  by  the  first  method  (p.  282)  and  decomposed 
in  this  way  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  in  one  experiment  5-92  per  cent.  Nil',  and 
93-47  I,  in  another,  6  59  NH^  to  63-()4  I,  the  formula  requiring  6-27  NH'to  93-73  I.  On 
submitting  the  compound  to  fractional  solution  with  chloroform,  the  residue  was  found 
to  have  exactly  the  same  composition  as  the  original  substance,  showing  that  the  sub- 
stance operated  on  was  a  definite  compound,  and  not  a  mixture  of  two  or  more. 

ioj>A.mmo-Nixrm.  (See  p.  282.) 

lOSATJ-IXiINi:.    Syn.  with  Iodaphenylamine.    See  Phenylamine. 
ZOSiLWXSXC  ACID.    C^'II'IO^    Produced,  together  with  hydriodate  of  oxani- 
samic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxanisamic  acid  : 

C^H^N-OICWNO'  +  2HI    =    CTr>NOlHI  +  CH'IO^  -f  W 

Diazoanis-oxanisamic  Hydrisdate  of  loiianisic 

aiiil.  oxanisainic  acid. 

acid. 

It  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Thcsih'cr-sait  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate.  (P.  Griess,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  309  ; 
.Tahresber.  1859,  p.  tOG.) 

ZOI>ARSi:»riOUS  acid.    See  Aesenic  Oxyiodide  of  (i.  386). 
lOBATSS.    Sre  Iodine,  Oxygen-acids  of. 
lODiL-URiiTES.    See  Gold,  Iodides  of  (ii.  929). 
lODETHYLAMINB.    See  Ethylamine  (ii.  538). 
lODSTIfYXiEKTX:.     See  ETHYLENE,  loDATED  (ii.  679). 

ZOBHITDRIC  DlCTO.    See  Iodide  of  Hydrogen. 

XODHYORZM-S.  Compounds  derived  from  glycerin  or  from  glycide  (ii.  896),  by 
assumption  (jf  llic  elements  of  hydi-iodic  acid  and  elimination  of  water.  Only  two  have 
hitherto  been  obtained  ;  both  of  which  are  glycidic  ethers,  viz.  :  — 

lodhydroglycide  or  Epi-iodhydrin       .       .  C%  |  ^  =     CH^O^  -t-  HI  -  2IP0. 

lodhydrodiglycidc  (Berthelot's  lodhydrin)  ^'-"Jj'^' [      =  2C-''1IW  +  HI  -  3H-0. 
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The  first  has  been  already  described  (ii.  899).  The  second  is  obtained  by  satm'ating 
glycerin  with  hydriodic  acid,  keeping  the  liquid  in  a  close  vessel  at  100°  for  forty 
hours,  and  then  treating  it  with  potash  and  ether.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  and  specific  gravity  1'783.  It  has  a  saccharine  taste,  dissolves  about 
one  -third  of  its  bulk  of  water,  but  is  not  itself  soluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  still  more  in  ether.  It  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  burns  without 
residue,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine.  Potash  decomposes  it  slowly  at  100°,  producing 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  liquid  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  glycerin,  and  a  volatile 
liquid,  probably  oxide  of  glj'ceryl  (C'H^)-O^  The  iodine  in  cod-liver  oil  is  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  this,  or  a  similar  compound.  (Berthelot  and  Deluca.  Compt. 
rend,  xxxix.  7-18.) 

OP  ACETirXi.  See  Acetyl  (i.' 35).  The  iodides^  of  other  organic 
radicles  are  also  described  under  the  several  radicles. 

XODXDS:  or  AZiUIVUNIUM.  See  Aluminicm  (i.  157).  The  iodides  of  other 
metals  are  also  described  under  the  several  metals. 

IODIDE  OP  A.mmoNIA,    See  Iodammonium:  (p.  282). 

XODXDE  OF  iinilUCOSTXUnX.    See  Ammonium-Saxts. 

XODXDB  or  EGK.OTJ.    See  BoRON^(i.  627). 

ZODXDZ:  OF  BYDISOSESf.    XODHlfD3£XC  or  HITDRXODXC  ACID.  HI. 

Iodine  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  under  the 
influence  of  sunshine  ;  but  when  hydrogen  gas  and  iodine  vapour  are  passed  together 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  combination  takes  place.  According  to  Blundell  (Pogg. 
Ann.  ii.  216),  spongy  platinum  brings  about  the  combination  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. The  affiuity  of  iodine  for  hydrogen  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  oxygen,  fluorine, 
chlorine,  and  bromine ;  consequently  iodine  separates  hydrogen  from  most  of  its  com- 
binations, vis.  from  phosphoretted  hycbogcn,  sulphydric  acid,  ammonia,  and  many 
organic  compounds,  e.g.  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils,  the  result  being  in  all  cases 
the  formation  of  hydriodie  acid  (Gaultier;  Colin).  Iodine  does  not  decompose 
water,  even  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  all  events,  produces  mere  traces  of  iodic  and  hydriodic 
acids  (Gay-Lussac).  If,  however,  there  is  likewise  present  any  substance  that  can 
take  up  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  hydriodic  acid  is  produced  in  abundance.  Hence 
water  and  iodine,  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  form  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorous 
acid  (Gay-Lussac):  with  sulphurous  acid,  only  however  when  a  considei'able 
quantity  of  water  is  present,  they  yield  hydriodic  and  sulphuric  acids.  With  sulphites, 
if  largely  diluted,  the  products  are  hydriodic  acid  and  a  sulphate ;  similarly  with 
hyposulphites ;  with  arsenious  acid,  hydriodic  acid  and  arsenic  acid ;  with  stannous 
salts,  hydriodic  acid  and  a  stannic  salt  j  and  with  certain  metals,  hydriodic  acid  and  a 
metallic  oxide. 

Preparation. — 1.  In.  the  gaseous  state. — a.  1  pt.  of  phosphorus  and  9  pts.  of  iodine 
are  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  covered  with  moistened  glass-powder, 
and  heated  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  mercurial  trough.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  hydriodateof  phosphamine  (p.  201)  may  sublime.  Personne  (Compt.  rend, 
lii.  468)  recommends  the  use  of  amorphous  phosphorus  for  this  purpose.  The  phosphorus 
is  to  be  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  and  iodine 
added  by  successive  portions,  while  the  whole  is  gently  heated.  A  regular  stream  of 
hydriodic  acid-gas  is  then  given  off  quite  free  from  iodine- vapour. —  h.  1  pt.  of  phos- 
phorus is  gently  heated  with  11  pts.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  20  of  iodine,  and  a  .small 
quantity  of  water.  If  the  evolution  of  gas  becomes  too  violent,  the  vessel  must  be 
plunged  into  cold  water;  if  it  becomes  too  slow,  heat  must  be  again  applied  (Millon, 
J.  Pharm.  xxviii.  299) : 

4KI  +  I'»  +  V-  +  IWO    =    KT^O'  +  UHI. 

2.  In  the  liquid  state. — Iodine  and  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  which,  when  they  come 
in  contact,  unite,  and  form  a  yellowish-brown  liquid,  are  placed  together  at  the  closed 
end  of  a  dry  glass  tube ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  in  a  bend  of  the  tube,  is 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  water.  If  the  tube  be  then  sealed,  and  the  first-mentioned 
liquid  brought  in  contact  with  the  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
separation  of  sulphur  and  hydriodic  acid,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  condens- 
ing in  the  liquid  state.    (Kemp,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  vii.  441.) 

3.  In  aqueous  solutioti. —  The  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the  gas 
obtained  by  either  of  the  preceding  methods  into  water,  which  absorbs  it  very  rapidly 
and  in  large  quantity;  or  directly:  1.  By  distilling  iodine  with  phosphorus  and  a 
large  quantity  of  water. — 2.  By  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  water  in  which  iodine 
is  diffused,  the  liquid  being  well  agitated  all  the  wliUe,  till  the  iodine  has  disappeared, 
and  the  liquid,  which  was  brown  at  first,  has  become  colourless;  the  liquid  is  then 
filtered  and  heated  to  commencing  ebullition,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphydric 
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aekl  (Gn  y-Lussa  c).  Since  the  sulphur,  ,is  it  precipitates,  envelopes  the  iodine  which 
still  remains  undissolved,  Le  Eoyer  and  Dumas  recommend  the  process  of  saturating 
water  with  iodine — decanting  the  liquid  from  the  undissolved  portion — converting  the 
dissolved  iodine  into  hydi-iodic  acid,  by  means  of  sulphydric  acid — digesting  in  tliis 
liquid  a  fresli  portion  of  iodine,  which  dissolves  much  more  abundantly  in  the  hydriodio 
acid  already  produced — decanting  again— once  more  saturating  with  sulphydric  acid— 
again  digesting  wdth  iodine,  &c.,  &e.  Another  method  is  that  of  Stratingh,  which 
consists  in  passing  sulphydric  acid-gas  through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  16  pts.  of 
alcohol,  filtering,  diluting  with  32  pts.  of  water,  and  freeing  the  product  by  distillation 
from  alcohol  and  excess  of  sulphydric  acid.  The  acid  prepared  in  this  manner  is  liable, 
however,  to  be  mixed  with  a  j^roduct  of  disagreeable  odour,  arising  from  the  action  of 
the  sulphydric  acid  on  the  alcohol. — 3.  Iodide  of  barium  dissolved  in  water  is  exactly 
decomposed  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  is  separated 
by  filtration  from  sulphate  of  barium(Glo  ver,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix.  92). — 4.  Granulated 
lead  is  agitated  with  iodine  and  water  till  the  liquid  becomes  colou.rless  ;  sulphydric 
acid  gas  is  then  passed  through,  and  the  liquid  decanted  (Joss,  J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  133). 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  may  be  concen- 
trated by  heating  it  in  a  retort. 

Properties. — Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and 
produces  dense  white  fumes  in  moist  air.  It  has  a  very  sour  sutfoeating  odour,  extinguishes 
flame,  and  is  not  itself  combustible.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Gay-Lussae's 
determination,  is  4-4-129,  which  shows  that  the  gas  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine- vapour  united  without  condensation  ;  for  the  density  thence  deduced 

is  ^""^  — i  =  64  referred  to  hydrogen  in  unity,  and  64  x  0'0693  =  4-4352  referred 

to  air. 

Hydriodic  acid  gas  may  be  liquefied  by  pressure  (p.  284).  The  liquid  acid  has  a 
yellow  colour,  and  solidifies  at  — 51*^,  forming  a  transparent  colourless  mass  intersected 
hy  fissures,  like  ice. 

The  aqueous  acid  smells  like  the  gas;  its  taste  is  pungent  at  first,  afterwards 
astringent  and  sour.  When  concentrated,  it  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  Its  .specific 
gravity  and  boiling-point  vary  with  its  strength.  An  acid  containing  57"0  per  cent. 
HI  boils  constantly  at  127°  under  a  pressure  of  774  mm.  A  weaker  or  a  stronger  acid 
may  be  reduced  to  this  strength  by  distillation  under  the  ordinary  pressure  (in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  to  avoid  decomposition).  AVhen  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  passed 
tlrrough  weaker  or  stronger  acid,  till  the  remaining  acid  attains  a  constant  strength, 
this  acid  is  found  to  contain  from  60-3  to  607  per  cent.  HI,  if  the  experiment  is  made 
at  a  temperature  between  15°  and  19°,  and  from  58'2  to  68-6  per  cent.  HI,  if  it  has 
been  performed  at  100°.    (Roscoe,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiii.  160.) 

BecoiiqMsitions. — 1.  A  mixture  of  hydriodic  and  oxygen  gases  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube  is  resolved  into  w.ater  and  iodine  (Gay - Lu ssac).  The  aqueous 
solution  undergoes  a  similar  decomposition  when  expo.sed  to  the  air,  becoming  brown 
from  separated  iodine. — 2.  The  following  compounds  give  up  their  oxygen  to  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic  acid,  forming  water  and  separating  iodine.  Hydrated 
2>er(jxi(le  of  hjjdrogen  is  converted  by  it  into  water  (Thenard).  Sulphurous  anhi/- 
drid.e  and  hydriodic  acid  gases  yield  water,  sulphur,  and  iodine  : 

SO-  -1-  4HI    =    2H=0  +  S  -r  I^ 
If  water  is  present,  the  two  acids  have  no  action  on  one  another  (Dumas).  Hydri- 
odic acid  gas,  or  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphurio 
acid,  yielding  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  free  iodine : 

H-SO'  +  2HI    =    H-0  +  H-SO'  +  I-'. 
On  the  addition  of  water,  sidphuric  acid  and  hydriodic  acids  are  reproduced.  Aqueous 
iodic  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  yield  water  and  iodine : 

HIO'  +  SHI  =  3H'^0  +  P. 
Hypoclilorous  acid,  decomposes  hydriodic  acid,  both  in  the  gaseous  form  and  in  the  state 
of  aqueous  solution  (Balard).  Nitric  acid  yields  iodine,  water,  and  nitric  oxide 
(Gay-Lussac).  Ferric  salts  are  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into  ferrous  salts,  iodine 
being  at  the  same  time  precipitated  (Gay-Lussac). — 3.  Chlorine  gas,  in  small 
quantity,  converts  hyih'iodic  acid  gas  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodine  : 

CI  +  HI    =    HCl  +  I; 
in  larger  quantity,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  trichloride  of  iodine;  e.g. 

4C1  -t-  HI    =    HCl  +  ICP. 
(Gay-Lussac).    In  a  similar  manner,  iiromine  and  hydriodic  acid  gas  yield  hydro- 
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bromic  acid  gas  and  iodine,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat  (B  alar  d). 
Hence  hydriodic  acid  imparts  a  hlne  colour  to  starch  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  or 
bromine  (not  in  excess),  or  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  iodic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium. — 4.  Potassium,  zinc,  iron,  mercury,  and  other 
metals,  immersed  in  this  gas,  are  converted  into  iodides,  1  volume  of  hydrogen  being 
at  the  same  time  liberated  from  2  volumes  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  (Gay-Lussac). — • 
5.  AVith  most  basic  metallic  oxides,  hydriodic  acid  forms  water  and  a  metallic  iodide. 
Some  of  these  iodides  separate  immediately,  so  that,  with  the  salts  of  certain  metallic 
oxides,  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  forms  precipitates  consisting  of  metallic  iodides,  and 
distinguished  by  the  following  colours:  Oxide  of  bismuth,  brown;  oxide  of  lead, 
orange-yellow;  mercurous  oxide,  greenish -yellow ;  mercuric  oxide,  scarlet;  oxide  of 
silver,  yellowish- white.  Other  metallic  iodides  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  in 
that  state  may  be  regarded  as  hydriodates  of  metallic  oxides.  With  metallic  peroxides, 
e.g.  the  jjeroxide  of  manganese  or  of  lead,  hydriodic  acid  forms  a  metallic  iodide  (or 
hydriodate),  water,  and  free  iodine;  e.g. 

PbO  +  2HI  =  Pbl  +  H^O  +  I. 
With  many  organic  comfounds,  hydriodic  acid  reacts  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
inorganic  compounds,  sometimes  deoxidising  them,  with  formation  of  water  and  elimi- 
nation of  iodine,  sometimes  simply  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  a  radicle  of  the  organic 
compound.  Examples  of  the  first  mode  of  action  are  aiforded  by  mannite,  with  which 
hydi-iodic  acid  yields  iodide  of  hexyl,  water,  and  iodine  (p.  15t),  and  by  erythroman- 
nite,  with  which  it  j'ields  in  like  manner  iodide  of  tetryl  (ii.  505).  An  instance  of  the 
second  mode  of  action  is  exhibited  by  salicylate  of  methyl  (wintergreen  oil),  with  which 
hydi-iodic  acid  forms  iodide  of  methyl  and  salicylic  aeid.  (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxv.  13.) 

C'HXCH^)0^  +  HI    =    CH^I  -t-  C'H«Ol 
It  is  by  reactions  of  this  kind  that  Matthiessen  and  Foster  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  358) 
have  shown  that  cotarnine  and  its  derivatives  are  methylised  compounds.  (See 
CoTARNiNE,  ii.  90  ;  Hemipinic  acid,  iii.  142  ;  Opianic  acid,  and  Naecotini;.) 

Hydriodic  acid  unites  directly  with  ammonia,  phosphamine,  and  other  organic 
amines,  pliosphines,  arsines,  stibines,  &c.,  forming  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  either 
as  hydriodates  of  these  ammonia-derivatives,  or  as  iodides  of  the  corresponding  deriva- 
tives of  ammonium,  e.g.  hydriodate  of  triethylamine,  N(C-H^)^.HI,  iodide  of  triethyl- 
ammonium,  [N(C-H*)'H]I.    Similarly  with  other  organic  bases. 

It  likewise  unites  directly  with  many  hydrocarbons,  containing  even  numbers  of 
hydrogen-atoms ;  the  defines  and  camphenes,  for  example.  Greville  Williams,  by 
distilling  the  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  Boghead  naphtha  with  fuming  hj'driodic  acid, 
obtained  compounds  which  might  be  regarded  as  hydriodates  of  olefines,  C"H'-".HI,  or  as 
iodides  of  the  corresponding  monatomio  alcohol-radicles,  C"H-"''''I,  as  when  treated 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  they  yielded  the  hydi'iodates  of  the  corresponding  amines, 
C"H-''+^N.HI.  The  hydriodates  of  the  defines  are  not,  however,  in  all  eases  identical 
with  the  corresponding  monatomio  alcoholic  iodides ;  hydriodate  of  amylene,  for  ex- 
ample, is  merely  isomeric  with  iodide  of  amyl ;  for  when  treated  with  moist  oxide  of 
silver,  it  yields  a  hydrate  of  amylene,  not  exhibiting  the  properties  of  common  amylic 
alcohol.    Similarly  with  hydriodate  of  liexylene  (p.  188). 

IODIB3B  OP  rJirROGETJ.    See  Iodamides  (p.  280). 

lOSXSES,  DCSTiLliZiIC.  These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  same  processes 
that  yield  the  chlorides  and  bromides. 

1.  By  the  direct  action  of  iodine  on  a  metal,  frequently  even  at  ordinary  temperatm-es, 
as  in  the  case  of  mercury.  The  combination  is  attended  with  development  of  heat, 
sometimes  with  flame,  which  is  coloured  violet  by  the  iodine  vapour  \e.g.  potassium 
sodium). 

2.  By  the  action  of  iodine  on  certain  metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  or  carbonates. 
Iodine  displaces  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  and  calcium  at  a  red  heat, 
and  that  of  oxide  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  solutions  of  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkali  are  treated  with  iodine,  mixtures  of  iodide  and  iodate  are  produced, 
wliich  last  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  iodide  and  oxygen.  Iodine  and  peroxide 
of  barium,  when  mixed  with  water,  decompose  into  iodide  of  barium  and  oxygen,  thus  : 

P  +  Ba^O^    =    2BaI  +  0^. 

3.  By  the  action  of  certain  metals,  such  as  potassium,  zinc,  and  iron,  on  hydriodic  acid, 
the  metal  then  replacing  the  hydrogen. — 4.  By  saturating  hydriodic  acid  with  oxides, 
hydrates,  or  carbonates.  With  a  peroxide  and  hydriodic  aeid,  iodine  is  liberated. — ■ 
5.  The  insoluble  iodides  are  prepared  by  adding  hydriodic  acid  or  the  solution  of  a 
metallic  iodide  to  solutions  of  the  hea^-y  metals. 

All  iodides  are  destitute  of  metallic  lustre ;  some  of  them  are  very  beautifully 
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coloured.  Their  specific  gravity  is  often  lower  than  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  their 
constituents  :  such  is  the  case  with  the  iodides  of  potassium,  lead,  copper,  and  sih'er. 
(Boullay.) 

But  few  metallic  iodides  are  decomposed  Ijy  heat  alone  ;  the  iodides  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  and  palladium,  however,  give  up  their  iodine  when  heated.  Most  metallic 
iodides  when  ignited  in  open  vessels,  so  that  the  air  has  excess  to  them,  give  up  their 
iodine,  and  are  converted  into  oxides  ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  iodides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  bismuth,  and  lead.  Chlorine,  at  red  heat,  decomposes  the  me- 
tallic iodides,  converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  either  setting  the  iodine  free  or  form- 
ing chloride  of  iodine.  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Clilorine-water  likewise 
liberates  the  iodine.  HydroMoric  acid  gas  decomposes  metallic  iodides  at  a  red  heat, 
forming  hydriodie  acid  gas  and  a  metallic  chloride.  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid  and  likewise  acid  sulphate  of  2><'>tassiu)n  decompose  all  metallic  iodides  on  the 
application  of  heat,  the  products  being  iodine,  which  escapes  in  violet  vapours  (which 
give  a  blue  colour  to  paper  moistened  with  starch),  and  a  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  the 
corresponding  metal.  When  this  change  is  produced  by  nitric  acid,  pernitric  oxide  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Sulphuric  acid  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  evolve  sidphu- 
rous  anhydride,  sometimes  also  sulphdyric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead,  or  chromate  of  potassium, 
prodiices  the  same  decomposition,  but  without  evolution  of  siilphurous  anhydride.  A 
bead  of  microcosmic  salt  saturated  with  oxide  of  copper  communicates  a  beautiful 
green  colour  to  the  blow-pipe  flame  on  the  addition  of  a  metallic  iodide  (Berzelius). 
Metallic  iodides  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  communicate 
an  amethyst-red  tint  to  the  latter. 

Very  few  metallic  iodides  remain  unaltered  in  contact  with  water:  such,  however,  is 
the  case  with  the  iodides  of  bisnuitli,  lead,  copper,  and  several  of  the  noble  metals. 
Some  of  them  are  converted  by  water  into  an  oxide,  which  is  precipitated,  and  hydri- 
odie acid  which  dissolves  in  the  water  (iodide  of  tin) :  or  into  a  precipitated  compound 
of  iodide  and  oxide  of  the  metal,  and  a  solution  of  the  iodide  in  aqueous  hydriodie  acid 
(the  iodides  of  antimony  and  tellurium).  Most  metallic  iodides  are  perfectly  soluble 
in  water  ;  and  the  solution  may  lie  regarded  as  containing  either  the  unaltered  iodide, 
or  a  hydriodate  of  the  oxide  formed  by  double  decomposition  {e.g.  the  iodides  of  the 
alkali-metals,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c.). 

The  soluble  iodides  are  extremely  poisonous.  "Wlien  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air, 
they  generally  leave  anhydi-ous  metallic  iodides,  which  partly  separate  in  the 
crystalline  form  liefore  the  water  is  wholly  driven  off.  The  earthy  hydriodates, 
however,  are  resolved,  on  evaporation,  into  the  earthy  oxides  and  hydriodie  acid, 
which  escapes.  A  very  small  quantity  of  chlorine  colours  the  solution  yellow  or 
brown,  by  partial  decomposition ;  and  a  somewhat  lai-ger  quantity  takes  up  the 
whole  of  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride  (or  hydrochlorate),  and  separates  the  iodine, 
wliich  then  gives  a  blue  colour  with  starch  ;  a  still  larger  quantity  of  chlorine  gives 
the  licpiid  a  paler  colour,  and  converts  the  separated  iodine  into  trichloride  of  iodine, 
which  does  not  give  a  blue  colour  with  starch,  and  frequently  enters  into  combination 
with  the  chloride  produced.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  and  somewhat  concentrated  nitric 
acid  colour  the  solution  yellow  or  brown ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  is  large, 
and  the  solution  much  concentrated  or  heated,  they  liberate  iodine,  wliich  partly 
escapes  in  violet  vapours.  Starch  mixed  with  the  solution,  even  if  it  be  very  dilute, 
is  turned  blue — permanently,  when  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid; 
for  a  time  only  when  it  is  effected  by  nitric  acid,  especially  if  that  acid  be  added  in 
large  quantity.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  produce  the  blue  colour,  even  when 
added  in  large  excess.  If  a  liquid  in  which  iodine  is  present  (urine,  for  example) 
contains  much  organic  matter,  which  may  decompose  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  form 
sulphurous  acid,  it  will  not  produce  the  blue  coloiu'  with  starch  and  sulphuric  acid 
unless  it  be  diluted  with  water  (Dupasquier,  J.  Pharm.  28,  218).  If  the  solution 
likewise  contains  a  salt  of  iodic  acid,  most  acids  produce  a  brown  colour  and  iodine; 
Iieeause,  by  wtue  of  their  aflfinity  for  the  base  of  the  iodate,  they  facilitate  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  hydriodie  and  iodic  acid :  IHO^  +  6HI  =  3H-0  -*-  3P. 
The  separation  of  iodine,  and  the  blueing  of  the  starch  likewise  takes  place  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  together  witli  a  stannic,  ferric,  or  eupric  salt,  or  a 
salt  of  chromic  acid.  Also,  if  tire  solution  of  the  iodide  be  covered  with  gelatinous 
starch,  the  negative  pole  of  a  small  voltaic  battery  immersed  in  the  former,  and  the 
positive  pole  in  the  latter,  the  starch  is  turned  blue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  positive 
wire,  even  if  the  solution  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  bromide  or  chloride  tlian 
of  iodide  (Steinberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  288).  If  the  acpreous  solution  of  a  metallic 
iodide  contains  only  j^.thto  P'*''^'  '^^  iodine,  it  gives  a  strong  blue  colour  with  dilute 
gelatinous  starch,  on  the  addition  of  aqua-regia :  with  part  of  iodine,  the 
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precipitate  is  violet ;  -with  gyg.ooo'  rose-coloured  ;  and  with  5^,5001  a  pale  rose-coloiir  is 
produced  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  (Harting,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  46).  If  the 
solution  likewise  contains  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  chloride,  the  blueing  of  the  starch 
is  not  readily  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  iodine  :  in  this  case,  a  solution  of  starch  in  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  and  then  a  very  small  quantity  of 
chlorine  water,  the  liquid  being  stirred  at  the  same  time.  (Berzelius.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  salts  of  bis- 
muth ;  orange-yellow  with  lead-salts ;  dirty-white  with  citprous  salts,  and  also  with 
cupric  salts,  especially  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid ;  greenish-yellow  with  mer- 
curous  salts ;  scarlet  mth  mercuric  salts  ;  yellowish-wliite  with  «//wr-salts ;  lemon-yellow 
with  gold  salts ;  brown  with  platinic  salts,  first  however  turning  the  liquid  dark  brown- 
red  ;  and  black  with  salts  of  piallad/um,  even  when  extremely  dilute.  All  these  preci- 
pitates consist  of  metallic  iodides,  many  of  them  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble 
iodide :  the  silver  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  very  little  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

When  iodine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  liquid 
takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  iodine,  equal,  according  to  Baup  (J.  Pharm. 
ix.  46)  to  that  which  it  already  contains.  It  thereby  acquires  a  dark-brown  colour, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  chemists  to  contain  a  metallic  polyiodide  or  a  salt  of  hydri- 
odoiis  acid  ;  but  the  affinity  by  which  the  iodine  is  retained  is  very  feeble. 

Many  metallic  iodides  absorb  ammonia  in  definite  proportions,  forming  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  iodides  of  ammonium-molecules,  having  part  of  the  hy- 
drogen replaced  by  a  metal. 

Some  of  these  compounds  unite  with  the  oxides  of  the  corresponding  metals,  forming 
oxyiodides,  e.g.  antimony  and  tellurium. 

Metallic  iodides  also  unite  with  one  another,  forming  double  iodides  or  iodine- 
salts. 

I03SIBES,  01EG.a.U2C. — 1.  Acid.  The  iodides  of  acid  organic  radicles  have  not 
been  much  studied.  Iodide  of  acetyl,  C-H^OI,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
phosphorus  on  acetate  of  potassium  or  acetic  anhydride  ;  and  iodide  of  benzoyl,  C'H^OI, 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  cliloride  of  benzoyl.  These  acid  iodides  re- 
semble the  corresponding  chlorides,  but  are  much  more  easily  decomposible. 

2.  Alcoholic,  lod.hydric,  or  Hydriodic  ethers.  The  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  hydi'iodie  acid,  or  iodide  of  phosphorus,  on  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols,  and  by  that  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  corresponding  diatomic  hydro- 
carbons, e.g.  iodide  of  amyl,  C'*H"I,  from  amylene,  C^H'",  and  hydriodic  aeid.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  iodides  obtained  by  this  last  process  are  really  identical, 
or  only  isomeric  with  those  obtained  from  the  alcohols  (p.  286). 

The  monatomic  alcoholic  iodides  are  less  stable  than  corresponding  chlorides,  some- 
time decomjiosing  iinder  the  influence  of  light,  into  the  alcohol-radicle  and  free  iodine, 
e.g.  iodide  of  ethyl. 

Heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  certain  metals,  viz.  zinc,  potassium,  or  sodium,  they 
yield  a  metallic  iodide  and  the  alcohol-radicle :  e.  g.  zinc  with  iodide  of  ethyl ;  potassium 
or  sodium  with  iodide  of  tetryl.  With  mercury,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  antimoiiy,  and  a  few 
other  metals,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  or  of  the  sun's  rays,  they  yield  the  iodides  of 
organo-metallic  bodies  ;  thus,  iodide  of  ethyl,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strips  of 
tinfoil,  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180°,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  concentrated 
by  a  lens  or  mirror,  yields  iodide  of  stannethyl,  (C-IP)'Sn'T-  (ii.  235).  Sometimes 
the  organo-metallic  compound  thus  formed  acts  fm'ther  on  the  iodide,  giving  rise  to 
new  products  (ii.  633,  535).  Similar  reactions  take  place  when  the  alcoholic  iodides 
are  heated  with  the  arsenides,  antimonides,  stannides,  &e.  of  j^otassium  or  sodium,  the 
organo-metallic  radicles  being  then  formed  with  greater  facility,  because  the  alkali- 
metal  unites  with  the  iodine. 

The  alcoholic  iodides,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  ammonia,  yield  a  mixture  of  the 
iodides  of  various  ammonium-bases,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonium  is  more 
or  less  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicle  ;  thus,  iodide  of  methyl  with  ammonia,  yields  a 
mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium,  and  of  methyl-,  dimethyl-,  trimethyl-,  and  tetrame- 
thyl-ammonium.  With  primary  and  secondary  monamines  and  diamines,  they  react  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  reaction  becoming  less  complex  as  the  amine  itself  is  of  a  higher 
order.  With  tertiary  monamines  they  unite  directly,  yielding  the  iodides  of  ammonium- 
bases  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  replaced  by  the  alcohol -radicle,  e.g. 

(C^H'O'N  +  C^IPI    =  (C'-H^)-'NI 

Triethyl-        Iodide  of      Iodide  of  tetretliyl- 
amine.  eihyl.  ammonium. 

Similarly  with  tertiary  pho.'sphincs,  arsincs,  stibines,  &c. 
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Alcoholic  iodides  treated  with  potassium-  or  sodium-alcolwls  yield  the  oxides  of 
alcohol-radicles,  thus : 

G'Wl    +    CTPNaO       =       Nal    +  (C-IP)-O 

loilkleof  Ethjlateof  Etiiylic 

ethyl.  sodium.  oxide. 

GH^I     +    C*H=^NaO       =       Nul    +  CW.CmKO 

Iodide  of  Elhyiateof  Meihyl- ethylic 

methyl.  sodium.  oxide. 

With  silver-salts  of  organic  acids,  they  yield  compound  ethers,  e.g.: 
C-R'I     +  |0        =      Agl    +     ^,jp  |0 

Iodide  of  Acctfite  of  Acetate  of 

ethyl.  silver.  eihyl. 

The  facility  with  which  the  alcoholic  iodides  are  decomposed  by  these  several  reagents 
renders  them  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  other  compounds  of  the 
alcohol-radicles. 

Diatomic  Alcoholic  Iodides. — The  iodides  of  the  olefines,  C°H''°*-I-,  which  arc  tlie 
only  known  compounds  of  this  group,  are  produced  by  direct  combination ;  also  by  passing 
the  vapours  of  the  corresponding  monatomio  alcoholic  iodides  through  a  red-hot 
tube ;  e.g.  : 

2C^Hq    =    C-II^P  +  cm'  +  H-; 

and  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  diatomic  alcohols  (ii.  578).  The  few 
which  have  been  prepared  are  crystalline  solids,  easily  resolved  into  iodine  and  the 
diatomic  alcohol-radicle,  the  decomposition  taking  place  slowly,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratiires.  They  are  completely  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  iodated 
hydrocarbons;  e.g.,  iodide  of  ethylene,  C'-il'P,  is  resolved  into  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  and 
iodethylene,  C-H'*I.  Their  reactions  with  ammonia  have  not  been  much  examined,  but 
they  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  bromides.  (See  Ethylene- 
BASES,  ii.  685.) 

3.  The  organo-metallic  iodides  resemble  the  corresponding  bromides  and 
chlorides;  they  are  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  by  the  action  of  metals  and 
alloys  on  the  alcoholic  iodides  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  light. 
IODISES  OF  NITROGSSr.    See  Iodamides  (p.  208). 

I03>IX»X:S  or  PHOSPHOaVS,  SEZiSXJIUM,  SUIiPHUR,  and  TEI.I.U- 

See  these  several  elements. 
IOSIX7E.  Atomic  weight,  127.  Symbol,!. — This  element  was  discovered  in  1812, 
by  M.  Co  urtois,  of  Paris,  in  the  mother-liquor  of  kelp  from  which  carbonate  of  soda 
had  been  prepared.  Its  chemical  properties  were  examined  by  Clement  and 
Desormes  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixxxviii.  30-1),  and  afterwards  more  completely  by  Davy 
(Phil  Trans.  1814,  i.  74)  and  Gay-Lussae  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixxxviii.  311,  319;  xci.  5). 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Xov  (violet),  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its 
vapour. 

Iodine  exists  in  many  salt-springs  and  other  mineral  waters ;  also  in  sea-water, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  it.  The  proportion  of  iodine  in  sea-water  is,  however,  so 
minute,  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  operating  upon  vei-y  large  quuntities ;  but  it 
becomes  stored  up  in  the  bodies  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  especially  in  certain 
alga?,  the  Fucus  pedmattis,  for  example.  These  plants  are  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  Jersey,  and  other  places,  and  bm-nt  to  ashes  in  a  shallow  pit  to  form  kelp  or 
yarec,  a  substance  which  was  formerly  valued  chiefly  for  the  carbonate  of  sodium  that 
it  yielded;  but  now  that  this  salt  is  more  economically  manufactured  from  chloride  of 
sodium,  kelp  is  chiefly  valued  for  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  iodine  obtained 
from  it,  especially  the  latter.  Iodine  exists  in  kelp  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  iodide  of  sodium,  which,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other  constituents, 
remain  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  carbonates  and  chlorides  have  crystallised  out. 

Iodine  has  also  been  found  in  certain  land-plants  ;  e.g.,  in  tobacco,  and  in  a  species 
of  Salsola,  growing  in  the  floating  gardens  on  the  fresh-water  lakes  near  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

Various  marine  animals  also  contain  iodine,  viz.,  the  common  sponge,  the  horse- 
sponge  ;  various  species  of  Sertularia,  Tubidaria,  Ehizostoma,  Ci/ana,  Doris,  Venvs,  and 
oysters.  It  is  also  contained  in  cod-liver  oil,  the  pale  oil  containing,  according  to  De 
Jongh,  0-0374  percent,  iodine,  the  pale  brown  oil  0-0406,  and  the  brown  oil  0  0295  per  cent. 
^  Iodine  is  likewise  found  in  several  minerals,  viz.,  as  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
silver  ;  as  iodide  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  magnesium,  in  Chili  saltpetre ;  as  iodide  of 
calcium  or  magnesium  in  certain  dolomites  ;  in  tlie  rock-salt  of  Halle  in  the  Tyrol, 
probably  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  sodium  ;  and  sublimes  as  iodide  of  ammonium, 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  the  burning  coal-mine  of  Commeutry, 
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Iodide  of  ammonium  has  been  found  in  gas-water,  in  the  coke  left  in  the  retorts, 
and  in  the  ashes  of  coal  and  peat  from  various  localities. 

Chatin  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  352;  xxxi.  280;  xxxii.  669;  xxxiii.  519,  529,  581)  has 
found  iodine  in  the  waters  of  various  streams  and  rivers,  in  quantity  increasing  with 
the  proportion  of  iron  present,  and  more  abundantly  in  the  waters  of  volcanic  dis- 
tricts than  in  those  from  the  oolitic  and  limestone  formations  ;  also  in  the  rain-water 
of  Paris,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  other  localities ;  but  none  in  the  rain-water  of  moun- 
tainous districts.  He  also  states  that  it  is  sometimes  present  in  the  air  in  certain 
localities;  but  Lohmeyer  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vi.  237),  Macadam  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
vi.  166)  and  others  have  failed  to  detect  its  presence  in  the  air.  Macadam  has  foimd 
iodine  in  commercial  potash,  in  various  samples  of  alkaline  carbonates  (used  as  reagents) 
in  the  ashes  of  wood- charcoal,  in  coals,  and  in  numerous  plants. 

'Preparation. — I.  From  wrtc  or  hdf.  The  material  is  exhausted  with  hot  water; 
the  solution  is  freed  as  muoli  as  possible,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  from  the  crys- 
tallised salts  contained  in  it  (chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
sodium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  &c.);  and  the  mother-liquor — which,  besides  iodide  of 
sodium,  still  contains  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  a  portion  of  the  salts 
already  mentioned* — is  subjected  to  one  of  the  following  processes  :  1.  It  is  heated  in 
a  subliming  apparatus  with  oil  of  vitriol : 

2NaI  -f  2H=S0^    =    Na-SO^  +  1W0  -f  SO^  +  P. 

This  method  is  not  very  advantageous,  because  the  sulphurous  acid  evolved  acts  upon 
the  iodine  and  the  water  which  is  present,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  hydi'iodic 
and  sulphuric  acids.  (Soubeiran.) 

2.  The  mother-liquor  is  heated  in  a  subliming  apparatus  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphui'ic  acid  (Wo  lias  ton) : 

2NaI  -f  2H-S0^  +  Mn^O^  =  Na'SO*  -f  Mn-SO<  +  IWO  -t-  R 

Mr.  Whytelaw,  of  Glasgow,  adds  one  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  carefully  and  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  to  eight  measures  of  the  mother-liquor  contained  in  a  leaden  boiler 
— whereupon,  carbonic  anhydride  and  sulphydric  acid  (from  the  sulphide  of  sodium)  are 
first  evolved;  and,  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  sulphurous  anhydride 
(from  the  hyposulphite  of  sodium)  escapes,  and  sulphur  is  precipitated.  He  then 
pours  off  the  liquid  from  the  crystallised  sulphate  of  sodium  into  a  leaden  cylinder 
placed  horizontally  in  a  sand-bath,  and  fitted  with  a  head,  the  beak  of  which  passes 
into  the  first  of  three  tubulated  receivers  luted  one  into  the  other ;  heats  the  mixture 
to  65°  C.  (149°  F.);  and,  after  adding  the  peroxide  of  manganese  and  putting  on  the 
head,  gradually  raises  the  temperatm-e  to  100°,  but  not  higher,  because  at  118°  C. 
(244°  F.)  chloride  of  iodine  begins  to  distil  over.  Sometimes  also  cyanide  of  iodine 
collects  in  the  last  receiver  in  white,  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  liquid  wliich  remains 
in  the  retort  still  contains  iodine,  and  on  cooHng,  deposits  crystals  of  iodide  of  lead  and 
double  iodide  of  lead  and  sodium. 

3.  The  mother-liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  with  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  iodine  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  chlorine.  This  is 
Barriiel's  method,  wliich  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — The  residue  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  mother-liquor  to  dryness  is  mixed  with  ot  its  weight  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  to  commencing  redness  (stirring 
all  the  w-hile),  but  not  high  enough  to  cause  the  evolution  of  vapours  of  iodine;  the 
heat  is  continued  till  a  sample  of  the  mixture  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  no  longer 
evolves  sulphydric  acid  or  deposits  sulphur ;  that  is  to  say,  till  the  whole  of  the 
sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  are  converted  into  sulphate.  The  mass  is  then 
dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution  may  have  a  density  corre- 
sponding to  36°  of  Baume's  hydrometer ;  chlorine  gas  is  passed  tlu-o'ugh  the  filtered 
liquid,  which  is  constantly  stirred,  tUl  a  sample  treated  with  more  chlorine  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  of  iodine  (excess  of  chlorine  would  convert  the  iodine  into  chloride 
and  redissolve  it),  and  the  pulverulent  precipitate  of  iodine  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  purified  by  sublimation.  Molir  is  of  opinion  that  a  loss  of  iodine  may  occur  in 
this  process  during  the  heating  of  the  evaporated  residue  with  manganese. 

4.  The  mother-liquor  is  precipitated  by  a  copper-salt  and  metallic  iron,  and  the 
cuprous  iodide  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (Soubeiran).  The  mother-liquor 
is  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  produced : 

2NaI  +  Cu^SO'    =    Na=SO'  -i-  Cu-I  +  I; 

the  liquid  containing  the  free  iodine  is  separated  by  decantation  and  washing  from 

*  A  mother-liquor  from  varec^  examined  by  Soubeiran,  cont/iined  no  carbonate  or  sulpiinte;  tlie prin- 
cipal salts  contained  in  it.  In  addition  to  tbe  iodides,  were  llie  nitrates  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
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the  precipitated  cuprous  iodide,  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  iron  filings  till 
it  no  longer  smells  of  iodine : 

I  +  Cu=SO*  +  Fe-  =  Cu-I  +  Fe-SO'; 
and  the  cuprous  iodide  thus  produced  is  quickly  separated  by  elutriation  from  the 
excess  of  ii-on-filings  and  from  the  liquid,  before  the  ferrous  sulphate  has  time  to 
oxidate  in  the  air.  The  two  portions  of  iodide,  obtained  as  above,  are  next  dried  at 
a  gentle  heat  (a  stronger  heat  would  decompose  the  cuprous  iodide,  since  it  is  mixed 
with  basic  ferric  sulphate,  and  evolve  iodine) ;  the  whole  is  mixed  with  twice  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  form  it  into  a  paste  ;  and  the  mixture  is  strongly  heated  in  a  subliming  apparatus  : 

Cu"I  +  Mn^O^  +  2SH'0*    =    Cu=SO*  +  Mn=SO'  +  I; 
or  the  sulphuric  acid  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  stronger  heat  applied  : 

2Cu-I  +  SMn'O^    =    Cu=0  +  2Mn^0^  +  R 

In  both  cases,  the  iodine  which  passes  over  is  accompanied  by  water  derived  from 
the  hydrated  cuprous  iodide,  from  the  sulphate  of  calcium  precipitated  with  it,  and 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  when  it  is  used  in  the  process.  This  water  holds  in  solution  a 
portion  of  the  iodine,  which  may  be  again  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  copper.  By  this 
process,  100  pts.  of  the  mother-liquor  yield  1  pt.  of  iodine. 

II.  From  the  mother -liquor  of  the  Caliche  of  Pcru.—This  mother-liquor  contains, 
according  to  Ileichardt's  analysis  : 


Nitrate  of  sodium 

.  23'300 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.  £-694 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 

2-214 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

.  1121 

lodate  of  sodium 

0-440 

Water,  given  off  at  100°  . 

.  57-400 

Combined  water  (and  loss)  . 

6-925 

100  000 

According  to  Griineberg  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ix.  172),  part  of  the  iodine  in  this  liquid  is 
in  the  form  of  iodide  of  magnesium,  which  is  decomposed,  during  the  evaporation,  into 
magnesia  and  hydriodic  acid,  thereby  occasioning  loss  of  iodine;  this  however  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  caustic  soda.  The  liquor  is  then  treated  with  iron  filings 
and  sulphate  of  copper  (as  in  Soubeiran's  method)  till  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is 
precipitated  as  ferrous  and  cuprous  iodide : 

2NaI0'  +  Cu=SO'  +  Fe'^  =  Cu=I  +  Fe-I  +  Fe=SO'  +  5Fe-0  k-  Na'O  ; 

lodate  of 
sodium. 

and  the  precipitate,  which  also  contains  oxychloride  of  copper,  is  distilled  with  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  siilphuric  acid.  The  receiver  contains  crystals  of  iodine  and  chloride 
of  iodine.  The  latter  is  heated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  separates  all  the 
iodine,  -with  formation  of  chloride  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Jaequelin  and  Favre  extract  the  iodine  from  the  mother-liquors  of  caliche  and  com- 
mercial nitrate  of  sodium,  by  the  following  process,  founded  on  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  on  the  iodates  : 

2MgI0'  +  5mS0'    =    Mg%SO<  +  4H-S0^  +  H'O  +  1= 

The  solution  of  the  nitre  having  been  concentrated  to  36°  or  37°  Bm.,  a  sample  of  it  is 
mixed  with  aqueous  .sulphurous  acid,  cautiously  and  with  constant  stirring,  until  all  the 
iodine  is  precipitated  ;  the  quantity  of  sidphurous  acid  used  is  then  noted ;  and  from 
the  data  thus  obtained,  the  manufacturing  operations  are  managed. 

The  solution  of  the  nitre  is  run  into  a  cistern  built  of  stone  or  fire-bricks,  and  closed 
with  a  cover  coated  on  the  under  side  with  glass  plates.  The  cistern  is  fitted  with  an 
agitator,  having  stoneware  arms  worked  from  above  through  the  cover,  while  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  is  being  mixed  with  the  liquid.  The  iodine  which  precipitates 
is  collected,  washed,  and  sublimed  as  above. 

If  the  iodine  is  present  in  the  form  of  iodide  and  iodate  together,  both  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  acid  must  be  employed,  the  necessary  quantities  having  been  previously 
ascertained  by  test-samples.  If  the  iodate  is  present  in  the  largest  proportion,  the 
chlorine-water  is  first  used,  and  then  the  aqueous  sulphurous  acid;  but  whi-n  the  iodate 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  the  order  of  treatment  is  reversed. 

III.  From  Mineral  waters. — The  quantity  of  iodine  existing  in  certain  mineral 
waters  and  in  spent  artificially  iodised  baths  may  bo  extracted  by  means  of  char(-oal, 
which  complftely  precipitates  free  iodine  on  the  surface  of  its  particles,  where  it 
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remains  fixed  like  a  dye  upon  cloth,  and  cannot,  be  removed  by  heat,  by  chlorine, 
or  by  water  or  alcohol  either  hot  or  cold.  Animal  charcoal  acts  most  powerfully,  but 
lamp-black  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  its 
state  of  fine  division.  The  water  containing  the  iodine-compound  having  been  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  to  2  pts.  nitric  acid,  to  set  the  iodine  free,  is 
run  on  to  a  filter  filled  with  charcoal,  and  the  cliarcoal  thus  iodised  is  placed  upon 
another  filter,  where  it  is  mixed  with  hydratcd  protoxide  of  iron,  whereby  the  iodine  is 
converted  into  soluble  iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  eva- 
porating in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  usual  way,  to  obtain  iodine. 

Purification. — The  iodine  obtained  by  either  of  the  preceding  processes  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  pressing  between  paper,  drying 
and  siibliming  a  second  time.  According  to  SeruUas,  the  iodine  of  commerce  may  be 
completely  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  filtration,  and  precipitation  with  water. 

For  further  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  see  Richardson  and  Watts's 
Ckejnical  Technology,  vol.  i.  part  3,  pp.  562-575. 

Properties. — Iodine  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  ciystalline  solid,  having  a  greyish- 
l)lack  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  like  plumbago  or  specular  iron-ore.  It  is  transparent 
only  in  very  thin  slices,  and  then  appears  red  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  very  soft, 
and  easily  pulverised.  It  crj'stallises  by  sublimation  in  large  brilliant,  rhombo'idal 
plates,  or  in  elongated  octahedrons.  Finer  crystals  are  obtained  from  solution,  as  by 
exposing  to  the  air  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  iodine  in  ether. 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  having  their  axes  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3  :  2. 

Iodine  melts  at  107°  C.  {224'6  F.),  and  solidifies  in  a  lamellated  mass  on  cooling. 
It  boils  (when  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid)  between  175°  and  180°  C.  (347°- 
356°  F.).  In  the  open  air  it  volatilises  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially  when 
moist,  diffusing  an  odour  having  considerable  reseml:))ance  to  that  of  chlorine,  but 
easily  distinguished  from  it.  Its  vapour  has  a  splendid  violet  colour  (hence  the  name 
of  the  substance).  The  saturated  vapour  is  so  deep-coloured,  that  a  stratum  four  inches 
thick  is  impervious  to  daylight  or  candlelight.  The  colour  is  seen  to  great  advantage 
when  a  quantity  of  iodine  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  brick.  Iodine-vapour  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies,  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  air  as  unity  being  8'716 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dumas,  and  127  x  0-0693  =  8-801  by  ealculatiou 
from  the  atomic  weight. 

Iodine  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water,  1  pt.  of  iodine  requiring  7,000  pts.  of  water 
to  dissolve  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  AJcoliol  and  ctlier  dissolve  it  more  readily, 
forming  dark  brown  liquids.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  crystals  of  iodine  by  eva- 
poration, and  is  decomposed  by  water,  wliich  throws  down  the  iodine  as  a  brown 
powder.  Iodine  also  dissolves  with  facility  in  water  containing  soluble  iodides,  or 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  solutions  having  a  deep  red  colour.  A  liquid 
containing  20  grains  of  iodine  and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  is  known  as  Lugol's  solution,  and  is  preferred  in  medicine  to  the  alcoholic 
tincture,  because  it  is  not  decomposed  by  dilution  with  water.  Iodine  is  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  being  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  liquid  a 
vei-y  rich  violet  tint. 

Iodine  in  its  chemical  reactions  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine,  but  is  less  energetic, 
and  is  displaced  from  most  of  its  combinations  by  either  of  those  bodies.  It  destroys 
colouring  matters  but  slowly,  and  does  not  decompose  water  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays.  It  exerts  a  destructive  action  on  organic  tissues,  producing  a  deep  j'ellow 
brown  stain  on  the  skin,  paper,  &c.  This  colour  disappears  after  a  while  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  if  the  contact  has  not  been  too  mucli  prolonged. 

Iodine  forms  with  slarck  a  compound  of  a  deep  blue  coloiu',  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  Its  production  affords  an  exceedingly 
delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  iodine.  If  the  iodine  is  in  the  free  state,  the  blue 
colour  is  at  once  produced,  but  if  it  is  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide,  no  coloration 
takes  place  till  the  iodine  is  liberated  by  chlorine  or  nitrous  acid  (see  Iodides,  Metallic, 
p.  287).  The  blue  compound  is  decolorised  at  a  temperature  of  70°  or  80°  C.  (158°- 
176°  F.),  but  recovers  its  colour  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Iodine  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  many  chemical  preparations,  and  as  a  test  for 
starch.  It  was  first  introduced  into  medicine  by  Coindct  of  Geneva,  who  employed  it 
with  success  for  the  treatment  of  goitre,  either  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  in  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  or  as  iodide  of  sodium  ;  and  since  that  application,  most  mineral 
waters  to  which  the  virtue  of  cui-ing  goitre  was  ascribed,  have  been  found  to  contain 
iodine  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  liv.  163).  On  the  other  hand,  Lohmeyer 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vi.  237)  failed  to  detect  iodine  in  the  air  and  water  of  certain  moun- 
tainous districts  which  are  peculiarly  free  from  goitre.  Iodine  appears  to  have  a  specific 
action  in  causing  the  absorption  of  glandular  swellings,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
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tonio.  Iodine  swallowed  in  the  solid  state  causes  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  death. 

Iodine  is  extensively  used  in  photography.  The  sensitive  film  of  the  daguerreotype 
plate  consists  of  iodide  of  silver,  produced  by  exposing  a  polished  plate  of  the  metal  to 
the  action  of  iodine- vapour ;  and  surfaces  of  paper,  collodion,  albumin,  &c.  are  rendered 
capable  of  taking  photographic  pictures  by  dipping  them  first  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  then  in  iodide  (or  sometimes  bromide)  of  potassium. 

XOSIM'S,  BBOMIDSS  Or.  Iodine  forms  with  Ijromine  a  solid,  volatile, 
crystalline  compound,  jirobably  a  protobromide,  IBr  (Balard),  and  with  excess  of 
bromine,  adarkbrovi'n  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  probably  a  pentabromide,  IBr''  (Lciwig). 
On  exposing  the  pentaijromide  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  temperature 
below  0°,  a  crystalline  hydrate  is  formed  which  at  +  4°  is  resolved  into  water  and 
bromide  of  iodine.  (Lowig.) 

IODINE,  CHLORIDES  OF,  Iodine  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  a 
protochloride  and  a  trichloride,  and  perhaps  also  a  pentacliloride.  Tliere  is  also  a 
tetrachloride  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  protochloride. 

Protochloride.  ICl. — Of  this  compound  there  are  said  to  be  two  modifications, 
one  liquid  at  common  temperatures,  the  other  solid ;  but  the  differences  observed  are 
perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  substances,  or  to  slight 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained  : — 1.  By 
passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  dry  iodine  till  the  wliole  is  liquefied,  but  no  longer.  — 
2.  By  distilling  iodine  with  chlorate  of  jjotassium,  oxygen  being  then  evolved,  the  proto- 
chloride distilling  over,  and  a  mixture  of  chloride,  iodate,  and  perchlorate  of  potassium 
remaining  behind  (B  erzelius) : 

I^  +  3KC10'    =    KCIO*  +  KIO^  +  KCl  4   0=+  ICl. 

The  protochloride  of  iodine  obtained  by  either  of  tliese  processes  is  described  as  a 
reddish-brown  oily  liquid,  and  nothing  is  said  about  its  solidification  ( GnifUn's 
Ilamlhook,  ii.  3+6).  According  to  J.  Trapp  also  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiii.  108),  the 
liquid  protochloride  obtained  as  above  does  not  .solidify.  13ut  P.  Sehiit  z  enb  e  rger 
(Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pha.rm.  1862,  p.  1)  by  passing  dry  cldorine  in  the  cold  over  dry 
iodine  (100  gmis.)  till  it  was  liquefied,  then  adding  more  iodine  (50  grms.),  distilling 
between  100°  and  102-",  and  rectifying  between  the  same  limits,  obtained  a  liquid 
wliich  crystallised  in  long  needles  when  cooled  to  10°  in  an  open  vessel,  but  if  sealed 
up  in  a  fla.sk  before  it  had  time  to  solidify,  retained  its  fluidity  for  21  hours  even  when 
cooled  to  between  2°  and  3°,  and  when  the  flask  was  opened,  .solidified  suddenly,  with 
rise  of  temperature,  like  a  supersaturated  solution  of  Glauber's  salt.  The  cry.stals 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  melted  at  30°  and  solidified  again  at  25°.  A  similar  result 
was  obtained  by  introducing  31  grms.  of  iodine  into  a  flask  containing  87  grms.  of 
chlorine  (quantities  proportional  to  the  ;  tomic  weights).  The  whole  of  the  chlorine 
was  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  liquid  was  formed  which  remained  unaltered  for  many 
hours  at  6°  or  6°,  but  ultimately  solidified  completely. — By  distilling  iodine  with 
chlorate  of  potassium,  Schiitzenberger  likewise  obtained  a  dark-colom-ed  liquid  which 
quickly  crystallised. 

Trapp  (loc.  cit.)\\s.s,  also  obtained  the  protochloride  of  iodine  in  the  solid  state  by 
strongly  heating  iodine  in  a  retort  till  it  melted,  and  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine 
into  the  iodine-vapom-  till  all  the  iodine  had  disappeared  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  retort 
then  became  filled  with  a  thick  red-brown  vapour,  and  the  solid  protochloride  of  iodine 
collected  in  the  receiver  in  large,  liyacinth-red,  transparent  prisms  and  tables,  which 
melted  at  25°  to  a  red-brown  oily  liquid. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  is  very  volatile  ;  has  a  pungent  odour  of  chlorine  and  iodine; 
attacks  the  eyes  strongly ;  tastes  slightly  acid,  strongly  astringent  and  liiting;  stains 
the  skin  deep-yellow,  and  produces  smarting.  It  decolorises  indigo  and  litntus,  ljut 
does  not  give  a  blue  colour  with  starch.  It  delicpiesces  in  the  air,  and  according  to 
Gay-Lussac,  dissolves  easily  in  water  without  decomposition  ;  according  to  Schiitzen- 
berger, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  iodic  and  Iiydrochloric 
acids,  with  separation  of  iodine,  and  formation  of  an  iodised  compound,  which  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water,  but  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  ether.  The  protochloride 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming  yellow  solutions. 

Protochloride  of  iodine  sometimes  decomposes  spontaneously  into  the  tetrachloride 
and  free  iodine:  4IC1  =  ICP  n-  I'  (Kammerer,  J.  pi-.  Chem.  Ixxxiii.  83). — When 
heated,  it  gives  off  the  trichloride,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  iodine  :  3IC1  =  ICF  +  1= 
(Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  x.  430).  Sulphurous  and  suljjht/dric  acids  decompose  it  with 
separation  of  iodine.  With  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis  it  yields  a  chloride 
and  iodate  and  free  iodine : 

GKIIO  +  5IC1    =    6KC1  +  KIO^  +  3IP0  -i-  I', 
the  iodine  however  dissolving  in  excess  of  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  iodide  and  iodate. 
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— With  aqueous  or  alcoholie  ammonia,  it  yields  Tarious  iodamides  (the  so-called  iodides 
of  nitrogen  (p.  289),  according  to  the  proportions  used  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
reaction  takes  place,  e.g. : 

3IC1  +    Nff  =  3HC1  +  NP.  (Mitscherlich.) 

2IC1  +   NH'  =  2HC1  +  NHP. 

ICl  +    NH^  =  HCl  +  KH'-'I. 

3IC1  +  2NH'  =  3HC1  +  NP.NH'.  (Bunsen.) 

Mercuric  chloride  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  protochloride  of  iodine 
throws  down  mercuric  iodide,  leaving  trichloride  of  iodine  in  solution  (Kane) : 
ICl  +  HgCl    =    Hgl  +  ICP. 

SStannovs  chloride  added  in  small  quantity  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  pre- 
cipitates iodine,  and  is  converted  into  stannic  chloride :  but  on  adding  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  stannous  chloride,  the  iodine  disappears,  and  stannous  iodide  separates 
in  brilliant  orange-coloured  needles  (Kane) : 

2IC1  +    SnCP    =       P  +  SnCP. 

2IC1  +  SSnCP  =  SnI2  +  2SnCl-'. 
Protochloride  of  iodine  acts  very  readily  on  many  organic  compounds,  the  chlorine 
taking  up  an  atom  of  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  iodine  taking  its 
place.  In  this  way,  many  iodine-substitution-compounds  may  be  obtained  which  could 
not  be  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  alone  ;  e.  g.,  iodopyronieconic  acid,  C*H^IO^,  from 
pyromcconic  acid,  C^H'O^  (J.  Brown,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  [1]  49);  mono-  and 
di-iodophenic  acids,  from  i^henic  acid,  C^H*0  (Sengenwald,  Conipt.  rend.  liv.  197). 
On  the  cdcoholic  hydrides,  hydride  of  heptyl  for  example,  protochloride  of  iodine  acts 
in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  just  mentioned,  converting  them  into  chlorides,  with 
elimination  of  hydriodic  acid  (Schorlemmer,  p.  144).  In  some  cases,  chloride  of 
iodine  unites  directly  with  an  organic  compound,  with  <  thylcne,  for  example,  forming 
chloriodide  of  ethylene,  C-H'CII  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  278). 
According  to  Geuther,  however  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  123),  when  dry  coal-gas  is 
passed  over  fused  protochloride  of  iodine,  the  ethylene  contained  in  it  is  converted  into 
dichloride  of  ethylene : 

C^H^  +  2IC1    =    C^H^CP  +  P. 
From  iodised  organic  compounds  it  sometimes  takes  away  one  or  more  atoms  of  iodine, 
replacing  them  by  chlorine  ;  thus  it  converts  iodide  of  ethyl  into  chloride  of  ethyl 
(Geuther): 

C-m  +  ICl    =    C^ffCl  -H  I^ 

di-iodide  of  ethylene  into  chloriodide  of  ethylene  (M  ax  well  Simpson) : 

C^H^P  -t  ICl    =    C^H^ICl  -^  P; 

or  into  dichloride  of  ethjdene  (Geuther) : 

C'H^I^  +  2IC1    =    C^H-iCP  +  I*. 

Benzene,  C^H^,  is  violently  attacked  by  protochloride  of  iodine,  yielding  chiefly 
crystalline  chlorinated  products  of  high  boiling  point,  together  with  iodated  bodies  and 
free  iodine. 

Tricbloride.  ICl'. — This  compound  is  produced  : — 1.  By  treating  iodine  at  a 
gentle  heat  with  excess  of  chlorine  gas. — 2.  By  introducing  finely  di\'ided  iodic  anhy- 
dride into  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the  mass  then  liquefies  and  boils,  and  ou  cooling 
deposits  ti'ichloride  of  iodine  in  long  needles  (Serullas): 

I'^G*  +  lOHCl    =    2ICP  -1-  5H-0  +  CP. 

Also  by  mixing  the  crystallised  iodic  acid  or  anhydride  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  trichloride  then  cry.stallising  out.  (Soubeiran.) 

Trichloride  of  iodine  is  orange-yellow,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  after  fusion  in  long 
needles  (Serullas).  It  acts  on  other  substances  in  the  same  manner  as  the  protochloride 
(Kan  e);  decolorises  solution  of  indigo  (Gay-Lussac) ;  does  not  turn  starch  blue,  except 
on  tlie  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  or  other  dechlorinating 
substance,  which  sets  the  iodine  free. 

It  melts  at  a  temperature  between  20°  and  26°,  evolving  chlorine  gas,  which  it  again 
absorbs  on  cooling  (Serullas).  In  contact  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
partly  resolved  into  an  insoluble  yellowish  portion  (probably  a  mixture  of  trichloride 
of  iodine  and  iodic  anhydride),  and  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iodine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Serullas)  : 

4ICP  4-  5H'0    =    lOHCl  +  I-'O^  +  2IC1. 

Trichloride  of  iodine  is  less  readily  dissolved  by  ivatcr  than  the  protochloride ;  the 
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saturated  solution  may  be  regarded  eitlier  as  aqueoiis  trichloride  of  iodine— which  is 
the  more  probable  supposition  ;  or  as  a  mixture  of  hydrooliloric  acid  and  iodic  acid 
containing  free  iodine  ;  or  as  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  an  acid  of  iodine 
which  contains  2  atoms  of  oxygen  (iodous  acid): 

6ICP  +  9H-0    =    15HC1  +  3HI0^  +  P. 

Iodic  acid. 

or  ICP  +  2W-0    =      3IIC1  +  IIIO^ 

lodiius 
acid. 

A  similar  solution  is  obtained  on  passing  chlorine  gas  to  saturation,  through  1  pt.  of 
iodine  diffused  in  4  pts.  of  water,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  and  the  excess  of 
chlorine  afterwards  removed  by  a  current  of  atmospheric  air.  The  solution,  when 
saturated  with  chlorine  as  completely  as  possible,  has  a  bright  yellow  colour  and 
contains  rather  more  than  3  atoms  of  chlorine  to  1  atom  of  iodine,  because  the  water 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodic  acid 
(Soubeiran).  jSolution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  mayalso  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  protochloride  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  distilling  the 
liquid  after  decanting  it  from  the  precipitated  iodide  of  mercury. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  is  gradually  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  vessel  kept  cool,  the  trichloride  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  curdy 
mass,  which  afterwards  assumes  an  orange-yellow  colour  ;  on  heating  the  mixture,  it 
dissolves,  but  separates  again  as  the  liquid  cools  ;  on  distilling  the  mixture,  the  tri- 
chloride passes  over  (Serullas).  Ether  does  not  separate  trichloride  of  iodine  from 
an  aqueous  solution  (Dumas) ;  but  if  protochloride  of  iodine  is  also  present,  the  ether 
takes  up  the  trichloride  in  company  with  it,  provided  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute 
(Serullas).  An  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  neutralised  with  a  fixed 
a/kali,  yields  a  chloride,  an  iodate,  and  a  precipitate  of  iodine,  which  redissolves  in  an 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  form  of  iodide  and  iodate  (Liebig) : 

5ICP  +  18X110    =    15KC1  +  3KI0^  +  I-  +  9H-0. 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  ioilatc.  o  f  potassium 
and  then  adding  alcohol,  acid  iodate  of  potassium  is  precipitated  (Serullas).  An 
aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  o.vidc  of 
silver,  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  iodic  acid  ;  when  a  larger  qiuintity  of  oxide  of  silver 
is  used,  the  cliloride  of  silver  is  mixed  with  iodate  (Serullas),  and  iodide  of  silver  is 
probably  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

3ICP  -1-  5Ag-0  +  W-0    =    9AgCl    !-  Agl  +  211101 

Silver-leaf  is  converted  by  aqueous  tricldoride  of  iodine  into  chloride  and  iodide  of 
silver  (Serullas).  When  aqueous  tricliloride  of  iodine  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  soltition  of  stannous  chloride,  a  precipitate  of  iodine  is  obtained,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  tin-salt.  (Kane.) 

Trichloride  of  iodine  unites  with  metallic  cJiloricIes.  (Filhol.) 

Tetrachloride.  ICl'. — Produced  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  liquid 
protochloride,  4IC1  =  ICl'  +  P.  Crystallises  in  red  octahedrons,  the  free  iodine 
sepiirated  at  the  same  time  remaining  dissolved  in  the  mother-licpior.  (Kiimmerer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  83.) 

Fentacbloride.  ICP — Not  known  in  the  free  state.  Dry  iodine  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  with  5  atoms  of  chlorine  (Liebig).  Iodine  diffused  in  4  pts.  of  water  does 
not  absorb  much  more  than  3  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  the  yellow  solution  obtained  yields  a 
precipitate  of  iodine  when  saturated  with  alkalis  (Soubeiran).  The  same  results  are 
ol)taiued  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  8  or  10  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  iodine. 
If,  however,  the  iodine  be  cliffused  through  a  still  larger  quantity  of  water,  20  pts.  for 
instance  (Soubeiran),  the  iodine  combines  with  5  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  the  solution  in 
this  case  is  colourless,  or  merely  coloured  yellow  from  excess  of  chlorine,  which  may  be 
removed  by  a  current  of  air ;  it  exhibits  all  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
and  iodic  acids  (Liebig,  Soubeiran,  L.  Thompison) : 

P  +  Cl'»  +  6IP0    =    lOHCl  +  2HI0'. 

A  solution  of  the  same  kind  is  obtained  on  mixing  dilute  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids. 
It  smells  strongly  of  chlorine  and  slowly  decolorises  a  solution  of  indigo  (Gay-Luss  ae). 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  trichloride  of  iodine  from  it  and  liberates  chlorine. 
(Soubf  iran.) 

lOHlNE,  DETECTZOir  AND  ESTIMATIOW  OP.  Iodine  in  the  free 
state  is  easily  recognised  by  the  violet  vapour  which  it  gives  ofi'  when  heated,  and  by 
its  reaction  with  starch.    The  starch  for  this  purpose  shoidd  be  perfectly  colourless  ;  it 
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m'dj  be  jirepared  \>y  boiling  potato-starch  or  arrow-root  with  water  and  lea^-ing  it  to 
cool.  To  obtain  a  delicate  reagent,  Bechamp  (Zeitschr.  Analyt.  Chem.  i.  466),  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  of  preparation.  Gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  concentrated  potash-ley  equal  to  jj  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  starch  contained  in  it, 
till  it  has  become  perfectly  fluid;  the  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water,  supersaturated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  alcohol ;  and  the  bulky  precipitate  is  boiled  first 
with  alcohol  of  60  vol.  per  cent,  then  washed,  first  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  with  pure  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  and  dried.  For  use,  the  dried 
preparation  is  to  be  suspended  in  hot  water. 

When  iodine  exists  in  solution  in  the  form  of  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide,  it 
may  be  separated  hy  the  addition  of  chlorine-water,  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  and 
will  then  give  the  blue  colour  with  starch.  When  chlorine-water  is  used,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  add  an  excess,  as  a  chloride  of  iodine  will  then  be  formed  which  will  not 
exhiliit  the  starch  reaction.    (See  Iodides,  p.  287.) 

The  methods  of  detecting  iodine  in  insoluble  iodides,  and  in  presence  of  oxygen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  when  it  is  to  be  estimated 
quantitatively. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Iodine  in  the  free  state  is  best  determined  by  means 
of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (see  Analysis,  Volumeteic,  i.  265).  When  it 
occurs  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  hydriodic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide,  it  may  either 
be  set  free  by  chhrine-water  and  estimated  volumetrically  in  the  same  manner ;  or  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  manneras  chlorine  and  bromine  (i.  677, 
903).    100  pts.  of  iodide  of  silver  correspond  to  5i'128  pts.  of  iodine. 

It  may  also  be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  palladium,  by  mixing  the  solution  with 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  pafladitdn.  A  black  precipitate  then  falls,  which  settles  down 
sloM'ly  but  completely,  and  when  ignited,  leaves  metallic  palladium,  100  ]}ts.  of  which 
are  equivalent  to  239'62  pts.  of  iodine. 

This  last  method  of  precipitation  serves  also  to  separate  iodine  from  bromine  and 
chlorine.  If  the  chlorine  is  also  to  be  estimated,  the  precipitation  must  of  course  be 
made  with  nitrate  of  palladium,  not  with  chloride.  If  bromine  is  present  without 
chlorine,  the  iodine  must  be  precipitated  with  chloride  of  palladium,  because  the  nitrate 
would  precipitate  bromine  as  well  as  iodine ;  the  precipitation  of  the  bromine  may 
however  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  chloride.  To  estimate  the  chlorine 
and  bromine  in  the  filtered  liquid,  the  excess  of  palladium  is  removed  by  sulplij'dric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or  a  ferric  salt.  The  bromine 
and  chlorine  may  then  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  treated 
in  the  manner  already  described  (i.  903).  Iodine  may  also  be  estimated  in  presence 
of  chlorine  by  the  method  already  described  (i.  678)  for  the  estimation  of  bromine,  viz., 
by  precipitating  the  two  elements  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  heating  the  silver  precipi- 
tate in  a  stream  of  chlorine.    The  quantity  of  iodine  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  weight 

multiplied  by  ^-^^2^=1-28. 

A  precisely  similar  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  iodine  in  presence 
of  bromine,  the  precipitate  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  being  ignited  in  bromine- 
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vapour,  and  the  loss  of  weight  multiplied  by   ^  =  2-70. 

For  other  methods  of  estimating  iodine  in  presence  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  see 
i.  678. 

The  method  of  decomposing  insoluhle  iodides,  so  as  to  obtain  the  iodine  in  solution, 
are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  in.soluble  bromides  (i.  678). 

lodatcs  and periodatcs  are  reduced  to  iodides  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  or  sulphydric 
acid.  To  decompose  them  by  ignition  would  not  give  accurate  results,  as  a  portion  of 
the  iodine  would  be  dri\'en  off. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  with  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony/ may  be  decomposed 
and  analysed  by  treating  them  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalis,  whereby  the  iochne  is 
converted  into  hydriodic  acid,  and  may  then  be  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver  from 
a  solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  The  iodides  of  sulphur  are  most  readily 
analysed  by  heating  them  in  a  combustion-tube  with  nitrate  of  potassium  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  whereby  the  iodine  and  sulphur  are  converted  into  metallic  iodide  and  sul- 
phate.   (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  59.) 

Iodine  in  organic  compounds  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine 
(i.  247).  In  the  more  easily  decomposlble  compounds,  such  as  the  iodated  organic 
acids,  the  iodine  may  also  be  determined  by  decomposing  the  comjjound  with  water  and 
sodium-amalgam,  then  acidulating  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  tiie  corresponding  bromine-  and 
chlorine-compounds.    (Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  338.) 
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Atomic  Weight  of  Iodine — The  earlier  attempts  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of 
this  element,  by  Proust,  Davy,  Gay-Liissac  and  Berzelius,  gave  results  varying  from 
8  t  to  126,  that  is  to  say,  considerably  below  those  obtained  by  more  recent  determina- 
tions. Millon,  by  igniting  iodate  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  silver,  and  weighing  the 
remaining  iodides,  obtained  the  number  126'47  ;  but  the  result  is  not  quite  exact,  be- 
cause the  iodides  themselves  are  partly  decomposed  liy  ignition. 

The  most  exact  determinations  have  been  made  by  Marignac  (Bibl.  nniv.  de  Gen6ve, 
xlvi.  367)  and  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cv.  93).  Marignac  determined  tlie  quantity 
of  iodide  of  potassium  required  for  precipitating  a  known  quantity  of  silver  from  the 
nitrate,  and  found,  as  the  mean  of  tive  closely  agreeing  experiments,  that  100  pts.  silver 
are  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  153-74  pts.  iodide  of  potassium; 
whence  the  proportion  100  :  153'74  =  108  :  x  gives  166-01  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
iodide  of  potassium;  and  this  diminished  by  39-2,  the  atomic  weiglit  of  potassium,  gives 
for  that  of  iodine  the  number  126-84. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  Marignac  determined  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver 
precipitated  by  iodide  of  potassium  from  a  known  weight  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid.  As  the  mean  of  three  closely  agreeing  experiments,  he  found  that  100  pts.  of 
silver  give  217'51l    pts.  Agl:  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  iodide  of  sihi^r  is 

^^^"Voo"        ^=234-91,  which,  diminished  by  108,  gives  for  iodine  the  number 

126-91. 

Dumas  decomposed  pure  iodide  of  silver  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and 
weighed  the  cliloride  of  silver  thus  produced.  In  one  experiment  3'520  grms.  iodide 
of  silver  gave  2'1 49  chloride  ;  in  another  7'011  iodide  gave  4-281  chloride.  Both  tliese 
results  give  for  iodine  the  atomic  weight  127,  which  is  the  number  now  adopted. 

lOHTNH,  OXIDES  AWD  OXYGEST-ACXSS  OF.  Tiie  series  of  oxidised  com- 
pounds of  iodine  is  not  as  yet  so  complete  as  that  of  chlorine.  The  following  have  been 
described  and  analysed  with  more  or  less  accuracy  : 


Acids. 

ITypo-iodous  acid        .       .       .  HIO 


Oxides  07-  Anhydrides. 

Millon's  Sub-hypo-iodic  acid         .  I'^O" 
Periodic  oxide  ( Millon's  Hy- )  t^-v  t-^m 
po-iodic  acid)  _      _  jlO-orl-O- 
Intermediate  Iodic  oxide       .       .  1^0''* 
Iodic  acid  ....    HIO'     Iodic  anhydride    ....  I'-O-^ 

Periodic  acid       ....    HIO'     Periodic  anhydride       .       .       .  I'O'. 

Of  tliese,  the  only  compoimds  whose  composition  has  been  established  with  certainty 
are  iodic  and  periodic  acids,  with  their  corresponding  anhydrides  and  salts.  The  ex- 
istence of  hypo-iodous  acid  and  of  periodic  oxide  has  been  rendered  jirobableby  experi- 
ments which  will  be  presently  described.  The  remaining  oxides,  I"'0"'  and  1*0'^,  arc 
of  very  doulitful  constitution  :  the  substances  analysed  were  perhaps  impure  periodic 
oxide,  or  the  last  may  have  been  iodic  anhydride  containing  excess  of  iodine. 

Hypo-iodous  acid.  IIIO? 

An  oxygen-acid  of  iodine  corresponding  to  hypochiorous  acid  appears  to  exist,  but 
neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  have  yet  been  obtained  in  definite  form.  According  to 
Magnus  and  Ammermiiller,  disodie  periodate  gives  oif  part  of  its  oxygen  when  ignited, 
and  yields  a  residue,  the  solution  of  which  in  cold  water  possesses  bleaching  properties 
(p.  310).  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  162;  xvii.  481),  by  dissolving  iodine  in 
moderately  strong  soda-ley,  till  the  liquid  began  to  show  colour,  and  evaporating  at  a 
low  temperature,  obtained  a  salt  consisting  of  Na'-T-'O'.  lOH-'O,  which  however  might 
have  been  a  mixture  composed  of  iodide  and  iodate  of  sodium  :  Nal.NalO^  lOH'O  ;  in 
fact  the  salt  when  treated  with  alcohol  is  resolved  into  soluble  iodide  and  insoluble 
iodate.  Wcihler  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  96),  by  distilling  iodine  with  anhydrous  peroxide 
of  barium,  obtained  a  yellow  liquid  which  he  regarded  as  hypo-iodous  acid,  or  rather 
anhydride.    (Vid.  Gm.  ii.  252.) 

According  to  Schonbein  (■!.  pr.  Ghem.  Ixxxiv.  385),when  1  at.  iodine  is  dissolved 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  at.  pjotash,  the  formation  of  iodate  of  potassiiim  does  not 
take  place  immediately,  but  is  preceded  by  that  of  hypo-iodite  of  potassium,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  chlorine ;  the  solution,  which  has  the  odour  of  saffron,  and  exhibits 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  hypochlorites,  is  however  ver}'  unstalile,  the  hj'po- 
ioditc  being  resolved,  gi-adually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  instantly  at  the  boiling 
heat,  into  'iodide  and  iodate":  3KI0  =  2KI  -i-  KIO^  Schonbein  also  f  nds  that 
hypo-iodite  of  ammonium  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  excess  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Lenssen  and  Lowenthal  (J.  pr.  Chcm.  Ixxxvi.  216),  hypo-iodous 
acid  is  contained  in  the  solution  formed  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  sodium  (or  other 
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alkaline  liquid)  on  trieliloride  of  iodine,  which  is  yellow,  reddens  benzene,  colours  starch 
blue,  and  contains  a  salt  having  the  composition  Nal^O  or  NalO.I'-,  that  is,  hypo- 
iodite  of  sodium  with  2  atoms  of  free  iodine,  on  the  removal  of  which,  either  by  excess  of 
alkali,  sulphurous  acid,  benzene,  or  other  reagents,  the  hypo-iodite  of  potassium 
is  immediately  resolved  into  iodide  and  iodate.  The  alkaline  solution  of  hypo-iodous 
acid  is  decomposed  by  iodide  of  potassium,  yielduig  free  alkali  and  free  iodine,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation : 

KI  +  NalO  +  H=0    =    KHO  +  NaHO  + 
The  subject  requires  further  examination. 

Periodic  oxide,  10^,  and  Oxides  nearly  allied  to  it  in  co^nposition. 

Periodic  oxide  is  obtained,  according  to  Millon,  by  treating  with  dilute  alcohol  the 
powder  (p.  299)  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  iodine,  regarded  by 
Kiimmerer  as  nitroso-iodic  anhydride,  I-0*(NO)^ 

When  iodic  anhydride  is  heated  with  5  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  a  few 
bubbles  of  oxygen  are  given  otF,  a  scaly  sulphur-yellow  substance  is  formed,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  4r-0^2IO'^.SO'H-.  If  the  boiling  be  continued,  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  goes  on,  and  crystals  are  formed,  having  a  much  deeper  yellow  colour"  than  the 
preceding,  and  apparently  consisting  of  2I-'0*.I0''.S0*H.  Water  decomposes  both 
these  compounds  into  sulphuric  acid,  iodic  acid,  and  iodine.  By  continuing  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  till  iodine  begins  to  escape  as  well  as  oxygen,  two  other 
compounds  are-  formed,  to  which  Millon  assigns  the  formulse  2IO-.2SOMI-0  and 
I"'O"'.10SOMI-O.  These  substances,  subjected  to  the  action  of  moist  air,  appear  to 
yield  the  compounds  10^  and  I'°0"  in  the  free  state.  To  the  latter,  Millon  gives  the 
name  suh-hypo-iodic  acid  [cmhydride']. 

When  sulphurous  anhydride  is  allowed  to  act  upon  iodic  anhydride  longer  than  is 
required  to  form  the  compound  51-O^.SO'  (p.  299),  a  large  qiiantity  of  iodine  is 
separated,  and  a  lumpy  adhesive  mass  is  formed,  which,  if  left  for  a  day  standing  over 
water  in  a  bell-jar,  then  washed  with  alcohol  and  with  water,  leaves  an  oxide  of  iodine 
containing  I^O",  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  brown- 
yellow  powder  which  does  not  decompose  in  the  air,  but  absorbs  a  smaU  quantity  of 
water  from  it.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  separation  of  iodine;  fuming  nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  iodic  acid.  When  heated  to  100°,  it  splits  ujj  into  iodine  and  iodic 
anhydride:  SI^O'^  =  131-0^  +  I'.  Water  decomposes  it  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
jjeratures,  quickly  at  100^,  into  iodine  and  iodic  acid. 

Aqueous  alkalis  act  in  the  same  manner ;  but  alcoholic  alkalis  do  not  act  upon 
it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  circumstance  distinguishes  it  from  the  oxides 
10^  and  I'^O"  above-mentioned,  which,  according  to  Millon,  form  witli  alcoholic 
potash,  brick-red  easily  decomposible  salts.  Absolute  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  ether,  and 
sulphide  of  carbon  are  likewise  without  action  on  the  oxide  I^O'",  even  at  the  boiling 
heat.    (Kiimmerer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiii.  72.) 

Iodic  acid,  Anhydride  and  Salts. 

Iodic  Acid.  HIO^  (Gm.  ii.  2.53.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oxi- 
dising agents  upon  iodine  in  presence  of  water  or  alkalis.  According  to  Pettenkofer 
(Jahresber.  1857,  13.  581),  it  is  sometimes  found  in  commercial  niti-ic  acid  (the  iodine 
being  doubtless  derived  from  the  Chili  saltpetre  used  in  the  preparation).  According  to 
Riche  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  348),  it  is  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  hydriodic 
acid  or  aqueous  iodine ;  in  the  former  case,  the  hydriodic  acid  is  simply  oxidised  to  HIO' 
by  oxygen  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water ;  in  the  latter  the  iodine  is  first 
converted  into  hydriodic  acid,  which  is  then  oxidised  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 
It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  chloric  or  bromic  acid.  (Kammerer,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  452.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Small  quantities  of  iodic  acid  are  conveniently  prepared  by  heating 
iodine  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid  in  a  wide  glass  tube,  and 
leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.  Iodic  acid  is  then  deposited  in  crystals  (Conuel). 
Jacquelain  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  332)  recommends  this  as  the  best  mode  of 
preparing  iodic  acid  in  all  cases.  He  heats  5  grms.  of  dry  iodine  in  a  flask  with 
200  grms.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'5  to  60°  for  an  hour;  decants  the  supernatant 
liquids  (the  upper  consisting  of  nitric  acid  containing  pernitric  oxide,  the  lower  of  a 
red-brown  solution  of  iodine  in  nitric  acid)  from  the  separated  iodic  acid;  distOs  these 
liquids  down  to  one-sixth ;  and  gently  heats  the  residue,  together  with  the  crystallised 
iodic  acid,  in  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  protected  from  dust ;  iodic  anhydride  then  separates 
in  nacreous  crj'Stals. —  2.  For  preparing  larger  quantities,  Liebig's  method  is,  however, 
generally  preferred.  It  consists  in  suspending  an  ounce  or  two  of  pulverised  iodine  in 
a  pound  of  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  the  liqiud,  till  the  iodine 
is  completely  dissolved : 

6H-0  +  5C1=  +  P    =    lOHCl  +  21110^ 


IODIC  ACID. 


The  brown  strongly  acid  liquid  is  then  slightly  supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
whereby  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine  is  precipitated,  which  may  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  then  suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with  chlorine  as  before.  The  filtered 
solution  contains  iodate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate,  which  may 
be  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid.  On  afterwards  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  the 
filtered  liquid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  of  the  iodic  acid  is  thrown 
down  as  iodate  of  barium,  which  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  then  decom- 
posed by  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  10  or  12 
pts.  of  water.  The  iodic  acid  thus  liberated  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  barium  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  the  acid  in 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass.  Kammerer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxix.  9-1)  dissolves  iodine 
in  hot  saturated  baryta- water ;  filters  the  solution  of  iodide  of  barium  from  the  sepa- 
rated iodate;  passes  chlorine  througli  the  filtrate  (which  at  first  precipitates  iodine,  but 
in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  so  that  it  is  very  quickly  oxidised),  and  thereby  converts 
the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  barium  into  iodate,  from  which  the  iodic  acid  may  then  be 
separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  —3.  Another  very  good  method  of  preparing  the  acid  is  to 
digest  4  pts.  of  iodine  with  7'o  pts.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  in  40  pts.  of  water  acidu- 
lated vrith  10  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  liquid  sufficiently  to  cause  rapid  evolution 
of  chlorine.  In  a  short  time  the  iodine  is  completely  oxidised,  and  the  iodic  acid  thus 
formed  may  be  precipitated  by  baryta,  and  separated  again  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
largest  crystals  are  obtained  when  the  solution  contains  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  crystallised  acid,  HIO^  or  I'-'O^H-O,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  130°,  or  digested 
in  absolute  alcohol,  is  partly  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  anhydride,  which  remains 
combined  with  the  iodic  acid,  forming  the  compound  I-OMIIO'  or  SI'O^H'^O : 

3HI0'    =    I'O^HIO^  4-  H-0, 

which  at  170°  suffers  further  decomposition,  yielding  water  and  iodic  anhydride. 
Iodic  anhydride,  I'-O^  crystallises  in  forms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system, 
and  often  reduced  to  the  tabular  form  by  the  predominance  of  two  parallel  faces  coP. 
For  P  the  ratio  of  the  principal  to  the  secondary  axes  is  1  :  0'7586  :  0'7122.  Angles 
P  ;P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  99°  22',  and  105°  12';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  125°  7'; 
coP  :  coP  =  93°  37'._  The  pyramidal  faces  occur  ^sphenoi'do-hemihedrally.  Cleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  Poo;  imperfect  parallel  to  Pco  (Sehabus,  Bcstbmmmg  dir 
KrystaUgcstaItc7i  in  chciaischcn  Laboratoricn  crzeugtcr  Pi'oditkte,WieB,  1855  ;  Jahresber. 
1854,  p.  310).  Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  =  4-250  (Filhol,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xi.  416).  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  olive-oil,  the  anhydride  is  completely 
resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.    It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  iodic  acid. 

Pulverised  iodic  anhydride  is  reduced  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  anhydride,  yielding  sulphuric  anhydride  and  free  iodine ;  by  continued 
action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  at  100°,  it  is  converted  into  a  light  yellow  granulo- 
crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  an  iodosulphuric  anhydride,  6^■'0^S0'.  Thir-i 
compound  is  quickly  decomposed  by  contact  with  air  and  water,  with  separation  of 
iodine.  By  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  it  is  resolved  into  1^0'  and  SO';  and  by  alcoholic 
potash  it  is  converted  into  iodate  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  Strong  sulphiiric  acid 
does  not  act  upon  it  at  common  temperatures ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  witli 
evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  By  still  longer  exposure  to 
the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  the  iodic  anhydi'ide  is  completely  decomposed, 
yielding  a  large  quantity  of  iodine,  and  an  adhesive  mass  containing  an  oxide  of 
iodine,  VO'^  (p.  298). 

Nitro-iodic  anhydride,  I-0<(lSrO)-  ?— Millon  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  330),  by  tri- 
turating iodine  with  strong  nitric  acid,  obtained  a  yellow  powder  which  he  regarded 
as  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  periodic  oxide,  10^;  it  was  resolved  l;iy  water  into 
nitric  acid,  iodic  acid,  and  iodine,  and  when  treated  with  dilute  alcohol  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  periodic  oxide,  10-  (Millon's  hypo-iodic  acid).  Kammerer  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxxiii.  72)  has  obtained  the  same  substance  by  Millon's  method,  also  by 
treating  iodine  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  strong  sulphuric  acids,  and  assigns 
to  it  the  composition  above  given.  He  finds  that  it  is  decomposed  by  drying  over  lime, 
with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  that,  when  dried  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  it  splits  up  into  nitric  oxide  and  periodic  oxide.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water  and  by  aqueous  acids  and  alkalis ;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution 
of  chlorine  and  formation  of  chloride  of  iodine.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  ether  are 
violently  attacked,  often  with  incandescence,  even  by  small  quantities  of  the  compound. 
By  exposrire  to  moist  air  at  common  temperatures,  it  is  decomposed  into  iodine,  iodic 
acid,  and  nitric  acid ;  in  dry  and  very  cold  air  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  long  time. 
It  dissolves  slowly,  and  without  decomposition,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes 
separates  from  the  solution  spontaneously,  but  is  easily  precipitated  on  scratching  tlie 
sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod,  or  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the  solution.  The 
sulpluu'ic  acid  solution,  whi  n  boiled,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide. 
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I  o  die  acid,  HIO',  crystallises  from  a  strong  aqueous  solution  in  transparent  six-sided 
tallies  -without  water  of  crystallisation  (Serullas,  Marignac).  According  to  Kani- 
melsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  12)  the  crystals  are  trinietric,  the  ratio  of  the  brachydia- 
gonal,  Biacrodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  being  =  0'5890o:  1:  1'1903.  They  exhibit  the 
faces  ooP,  Poo  ,  oP,  witli  |roo  and  2Pco  subordinate.  In  the  brachydiagonal  prin- 
cipal section  ooP  :  ooP  =  119°  0';  Fx  :  Poo  =80°  4'.  The  crystals  are  transpa- 
rent and  have  a  vitreous  lustre ;  they  are  generally  either  tabular  by  predominance  of 
oP,  or  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  brachydiagonal;  cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  oP, 
less  distinct  parallel  to  ooP.  According  to  Marignac(  Jahresber.1856,  p.  296, 1857,  p.  12-1) 
iodic  acid  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  at  50° — 60°  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
determined  by  Schabus  for  the  anhydride,*  less  abundantly  in  the  form  just  described 
as  determined  by  Rammelsberg.  Marignac  finds,  however,  different  values  for  some  of 
the  angles,  "snz.,  coP  :  coP  in  the  brachj'diagonal  principal  section  =  114°  46';  Poo  :Poo 
in  the  same  =  79^  38'.  Kiimmerer  ( J.  pr.  Chem  Ixxxv.  452) has  obtained  a  hydrate 
of  iodic  acid,  2HI019H-0,  which  crystallises  at  17°  in  beautiful  hexagonal  tables. 

Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  acid 
bleaches  litmus  palmer  after  first  reddening  it.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  deoxidising 
agmts,  yielding  in  the  first  instance  hydriodic  acid,  which  then,  with  the  remaining 
iodic  acid,  forms  water  and  free  iodine : 

HIO'  +  5111    =    3H-=0  +  I". 

Hence  aqueous  iodic  acid,  though  it  does  not  of  itself  impart  a  blue  colour  to  starch, 
produces  this  colour  immediately  on  the  addition  of  hj-driodic,  sulphydric  or  sulphurous 
acid,  stannous  chloride,  vegetable  acids,  or  other  deoxidising  agents.  In  some  cases 
however  an  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  converts  the  free  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid 
aud  destroys  the  blue  colour :  thus  with  sulphurous  acid : 

H'^SO'  +  ¥  +  WO    =    2HI  +  H-SO«. 

Sulphurous  Sulphuric 
acid.  arid. 

Nitric  oxide  gas  reduces  aqueous  iodic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Kammerer). 
The  acid  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  sulpliide  of  carbon  is  reduced  to  hydriodic  acid ; 
in  like  manner  iodate  of  potassium  to  iodide(SehlagderiliauiFeu,  J.  Pharm  [3]  xxxiv. 
175).  Ferrous  sulfhate  does  not  of  itseK  appear  to  reduce  iodic  acid,  but  on  addition 
of  caustic  soda  and  subsequent  supersaturation  with  sulphuric  acid,  iodine  is  set  free. 
In  this  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ferrous  sulphate  first  separates  iodine,  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  soda-ley,  forming  iodide  and  iodate  of  sodium,  and  that,  on  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids  are  set  free,  which  act  upon  each  other  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  yielding  free  iodine  (Hera pel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  evii.  97). 
Aqueous  iodic  acid  yields  by  electrolysis,  oxygen  at  the  positive,  and  iodineat  the  nega- 
tive pole,  the  separation  of  the  latter  being  due  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  re- 
sidting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  According  to  Buff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ex.  257),  the  iodic  acid  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  H  and  10',  which  latter  is 
decomposed  b}'  the  water,  yielding  HlO'  and  free  oxygen. 

lodates.  Iodic  acid  is  monobasic,  like  chloric  and  bromic  acids,  the  general  formula 
of  its  normal  salts  being 

MIC    =    ■'^^'1  0  or  M=O.I-0^ 

But  there  are  likewise  acid  iodates,  or  more  properly  anhydro-iodates,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  compounds  of  the  normal  iodates  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  iodic  auhy- 
di'ide  :  thus  there  are  three  iodates  of  potassium,  having  the  following  formulae  : 

Normal  iodate  of  potassium  ....     2KI0^  or  K^O.I-0*. 
Di-iodate  of  potassium  .       .       .     2KI0M-0^  or  K-0.2P0*. 

Tri-iodate  of  potassium         .       .       .   2X10^21-0=  or  K=0.3■■^I0^ 

The  normal  iodates  are  obtained:  1.  By  bringing  iodine  in  contact -with  an  alkali  and 
water,  and  removing  the  metallic  iodide  formed  at  the  same  time,  by  digestion  in 
alcohol. — 2.  By  direct  mixture  of  iodic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. — 3.  By  bringing  the 
aqueous  acid  in  contact  with  metals. 

Most  iodates  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  only  easily  soluble 
iodates  being  the  ammonium-,  potassium-,  and  sodium-salts.  The  solutions  of  these  salts 
give  with  somewhat  concentrated  solutions  of  strontium-  and  calcium-salts,  and  with 
dilute  solutions  of  barium-,  lead-,  and  silver-salts,  white  crystalline,  granular  precipitates. 
The  silver-precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  soluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

The  normal  iodates,  when  heated,  either  give  up  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  but  no  iodine,  and 
arc  converted  into  metaUie  iodides  {c.  g.  KIO'  —  0'  =  KI),  or  they  part  with  their 

*  The  ciyetiils  cxamiued  by  Schubus  probably  coiisisled  of  the  acid,  not  of  the  anhydride. 
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iodine  and  5  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  are  reduced  to  metallic  oxides  {e.g.  ISa-O.I-O^  — 
0^  —  P  =  Ba''0),  accordingly  as  the  metal  has  greater  atfinity  for  iodine  or  for  oxy- 
gen. Some  iodates  detonate  when  heated  with  combustible  bodies,  e.  q.  on  red-hot 
coals, — sometimes  even  when  merely  struck  ;  but  the  detonation  is  much  weaker  than 
that  produced  by  chlorates  or  nitrates.  The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodate  mixed  with 
sulphurous  acid  yields  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  part  uf  which  combines  with  the  base 
(Gay-Lussac.)  With  sulphydric  acid,  the  solution  of  an  iodate  yields  hydriodie  acid, 
water,  sulphur,  and  a  sulphate  (H.  Rose) ;  with  hydriodie  acid,  or  with  a  dissolved 
iodide  mixed  with  an  acid  to  liberate  the  hydriodie  acid,  its  yields  a  metallic  iodide, 
iodine,  and  water : 

KIO'  +  6HI    =    KI  +  P  +  3H-0. 

Iodides  and  iodates  containing  weak  bases  may  also  decompose  one  another  in  solution 
without  the  intervention  of  an  acid,  yielding  an  oxide  and  free  iodine  :  thus  with  the 
zinc-salts  : 

ZnlO^  +  5ZnI    =    3Zn-0  -I-  \\ 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  the  iodates  form  water,  a  metallic  chloride,  trichloride  of 
iodine,  and  free  chlorine  ;  and  the  metallic  chloride  thus  produced  often  enters  into 
combination  with  tlie  trichloride  of  iodine  (Filhol): 

KI03  +  GHC'l    =    3H'0  -^  KCl  -[-  ICP  +  CR 

Arsenious  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  likewise  dichloride  of  tin,  separate  iodine 
from  acjueous  solutions  of  the  iodates  (Simon).  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat 
separates  the  iodic  acid  from  these  salts  (Gay-Lussac).  When  an  aqueous  solution 
of  an  iodate  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  that  acid  at  first  takes  hold  of  the  base,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  more  strongly 
heated,  the  less  volatile  iodic  acid  drives  out  the  nitric  acid.  (Penny,  Ann.  Pharm. 
xxxvii.  203.) 

Iodates  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  mercury,  or  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  ferroso-ferrie  oxide,  impart  a  blue  colour  to  starch,  in  consequence  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine. 

Iodate  of  Aluminium.  A  solution  of  moist  hydrate  of  alumina  in  iodic  acid, 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  then  left  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  deliquescent  crystals. 

Iodate  of  A  mmoniiim,  {NTi*)10^,  is  produced  by  saturating  caustic  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  ammonium  with  iodic  acid  or  chloride  of  iodine,  and  separates  as  a  crys- 
talline powder  if  the  solutions  are  modei-ately  concentrated.  By  .spontaneous  evapoi-a- 
tion  it  is  generally  said  to  be  obtained  in  small  shining  cubes.  According  to  Marignac, 
however  (Ann.  Min.  [6]  ix.  1),  the  crystals  are  dimetric,  exhibiting  the  combination 
oP  .  ccPoo  ,  often  with  P,  2P,  ccP,  F<x>  and  2Pco  subordinate.  Angle  oP  :  P  = 
12-1'^  54  ;  oP  :  2P  =  lOo"^  14';  oP  :  Pm  =  134°  37;  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  = 
109-7°.  That  the  crystals  are  not  monometric,  is  also  shown  by  the  observation  of 
Marbach  (Jahresber.  1855,  p.  145),  that  they  act  upon  polarised  light.  It  decomposes 
witli  a  hissing  noise  at  150°,  giving  off  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  together 
with  iodine  and  water.  It  detonates  on  glowing  coals,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  a  compound  of  sal-ammoniac  and  trichloride  of  iodine,  together 
with  water  and  free  chlorine  (Filhol).  It  dissolves  in  38'5  pts.  of  cold  water  at  15°, 
and  in  6'9  pts.  of  boiling  water.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Iodate  of  Barium,  2BaI0lH-0.  —  This  salt  is  precipitated  when  iodine  is 
dissolved  in  baryta- water,  iodide  of  barium  remaining  in  solution.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  with  carbonate  of 
barium  or  baryta-water,  or  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  with  iodate  of  sodium.  The  hydrated  salt  forms  a  granular  powder.  From  a 
solution  in  hut  nitric  acid,  however,  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  or  on  addition  of 
ammonia,  in  small  crystals  (Rammelsberg),  which,  according  to  iNEarignac  (/oc.  cit.) 
are  monoclinic  and  isomorphous  with  bromate  and  chlorate  of  liarium,  exhibiting 
the  combination  ooP  .  (Pec  )  .  —  Pco  .  Angle  ccP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  prin- 
cipal section  =  82°  0'  ;  (Poo  )  :  (Poo  ),  in  the  same  =  76°  42' ;  -  Pcx>  :  ooP  =  119°  4'. 
The  water  of  crystallisation  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  200°.  On  heating  the 
salt  more  strongly  in  a  porcelain  retort,  vapour  of  iodine  and  oxygen  gas  are  evolved, 
and  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of  basic  periodate  of  barium  (Rammelsberg) : 

SBalO'     =    BaI0'.2Ba'-0  +  41  +  0". 

It  does  not  detonate  on  ignited  charcoal,  but  sometimes  exhibits  phospliorescence 
(Gay-Lussac).  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  even  in  the  cold,  the  liquid 
a.ssuming  a  dark-yellow  colour  (probably  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  double  chloride 
of  iodine  and  barium)  and  evolving  chlorine.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  warm 
nitric  acid  (Rammelsberg).    It  is  soluble  in  3,333  pts.  of  water  at  18°  in  625  pts. 
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of  boiling  watpr  (Gay-Lussac),  in  1,746  pts.  of  water  at  15°.  and  in  600  pts.  of 
boiling  water  (Eammelsberg) ;  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  in  3,018  pts.  water  at 
13-5°,  and  in  661  pts.  boiling  water.    (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  xeiv.  255.) 

lodate  of  Bismuth,  2B'iP0".H-0. — lodate  of  sodium  added  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  bismuth  which  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  water,  throws  down  the  whole 
of  the  bismuth  as  iodate.  The  precipitate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  When 
ignited  it  leaves  trioxide  of  bismuth  mixed  with  iodide. 

lodate  of  Calcium,  2CaI0^.5H^O.  —  Crystallises  slowly  from  the  mixed  solu- 
tions of  iodate  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  calcium  in  water  (Pleischl),  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salt,  however,  remaining  dissolved  (Ramm  elsberg).  The  crystals  are 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat.  The  dry  salt  gently  ignited  in  a  porcelain  retort  evolves 
14'785  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  54'072  of  iodine,  leaving  a  residue  amounting  to  31-143 
per  cent.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  pentabasic  periodate  of  calcium  ;  but  when  heated 
more  strongly,  it  evolves  a  stdl  larger  amount  of  oxygen  (in  the  whole  17"176  per  cent.) 
and  of  iodine  (in  the  whole  62-'l:78  per  cent.),  and  leaves  20-346  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
of  pentabasic  periodate  and  much  free  lime,  which  may  be  separated  by  water 
(Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  576).  lodate  of  calcium  detonates  violently 
on  ignited  charcoal  (Gay-Lussac).  When  treated  with,  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  which  it  is  readily  dissolved,  it  yields  an  orange-coloured  liquid,  smelling  of 
trichloride  of  iodine,  and  similar  to  that  yielded  by  iodate  of  potassium  ;  it  does  not, 
however,  give  crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  iodine  and  calcium  (Filhol).  The 
hydrated  salt  forms  four-sided  jprisms,  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  with  partial  loss  of 
water,  and  become  anhydrous  at  a  temperature  below  200°  (Rammelsberg).  From  a 
solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  it  separates  in  trimetric  crystals,  asP  .  ocPoo  . 
3P  .  P  .  oP  .  3Poo  .  4? CO .  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-4537  :  1  :  0-5231.  a>P  :  ooP 
in  the  brachydiagonal  =  132°  55' ;  oP  :  P=127°  22' ;  oP  :  3P  =104°  17'  (Senarmont, 
Marignac,  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  12-5).  The  crystals  dissolve  in  454  pts.  of  water  at  18°, 
and  in  102  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Gay-Lussac);  in  253  pts.  at  15°,  in  75  pts.  of 
boiling  water,  and  much  more  copiously  in  nitric  acid.  From  the  latter  solution  the 
salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  prisms  (Eammelsberg).  Alcohol  separates  the 
salt  from  an  aqueous  solution.    (0.  Henry.) 

lodate  of  Cerium,  2CeI0'.H°0,  is  a  wliite  precipitate  which  gives  off  its  water  at 
200°,  and  leaves  piire  eerie  oxide  when  ignited. 

lodate  of  Cobalt,  2CoIOMI-0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  cobalt  in  hot  aqueous  iodic  acid,  and  separates  partly  on  cooling,  partly  by 
evaporation,  in  violet-red  crystalline  crusts.  Dissolves  in  148  pts.  of  cold  and  90  pts.  of 
hot  water.  Gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  200°.  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off 
iodine  and  oxygen  and  leaves  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide,  Co'O-.  Alcohol  added  to  a 
solution  of  this  salt  in  sal-ammoniac,  throws  down  a  pale-red  double  salt. 

lodate  o  f  Copper. — lodate  of  sodium  forms  with  sulphate  of  copper  (after  some 
time  only  if  the  solutions  are  dilute)  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  consisting  of 
4CuIO'.3H^O,  which  gives  off  its  water  at  200°  (Rammelsberg).  According  to 
Millon,  iodic  acid  forms,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  copper-saltii,  a  blue  crj'stalline 
precipitate  composed  of  2CuI0^.H-0,  and  the  same  compound  is  obtained  by  digesting 
recently  precipitated  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  copper  with  iodic  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
l^eratures.  When  hydrated  cupric  oxide  is  washed  with  boiling  water  and  covered 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  iodic  acid,  an  olive-coloured  powder  is  obtained 
which  has  the  same  composition  as  the  blue  crystals,  but  requires  a  temperature  about 
40°  higher  to  dehydrate  it  completely.  Ignited  cupric  oxide  shaken  up  with  aqueous 
iodic  acid,  forms  a  basic  salt,  3(2CuIO'.Cu-0).H'^0,  which  however  is  converted  into 
the  olive-coloured  salt  when  the  mixture  is  boiled. 

lodatcs  of  Iron.— Ferric  lodate,  Fe''0^2I*0^8H=0  or  ifilO^.f  -O.HW-O,  is  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  iodate  of  sodium  to  ammonio-ferric 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  when  dry  becomes  heavier  and  assumes  a  reddish  tint.  It 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  pure  ferric  oxide  when  ignited. 

Ferrous  lodate  is  produced  on  mixing  ferrous  sulphate  with  iodate  of  potassium,  as  a 
white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  ferrous  sulphate,  but  quickly 
turns  brown  and  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  iodine,  especially  when  heated.  The 
brown  precipitate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and 
ammonia  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  and  iodide  of 
nitrogen. 

lodate  of  Lanthanum,  2LaI0^.H^0. — Precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder  on 
adding  sulphate  of  lanthanum  to  aqueous  iodic  acid.  From  solution  in  hot  watfr,  it 
separates  on  evaporation  in  white  crystalline  scales.  Gives  off  its  water  at  a  temperature 
above  110°.    (Holzmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  321  ;  Hermann,  ibid.  Ixxxii.  385.) 

lodate  of  Lead,  PblO'. — White  precipitate,  very  .sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
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in  citric  acid.  Gives  off  iodine  and  oxygen  when  heated,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  oxide 
and  iodide  of  lead,  from  which  the  oxide  is  easily  dissolved  out  by  acetic  acid. 

lodate.  of  Lithium,  LilO^  —  Crystalline  ciiists,  soluble  in  2  pts.  of  water. 

lodate  of  Magne&iiim,  MgI0^.2Ii-'0. — Shining  crystals  soluble  in  3  pts.  of 
boiling  and  9-43  pts.  of  cold  water.  They  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  combination, 
ooP  .  ooPqo  .  +P  .  —  P  .  oP  .  —  ^Pco.  In  the  elinodiagonal  principal  section, 
ooP  :  ooP  =  78°  20';  +P  :  +P  ='  91°  53';  -P  :  -P  =  120°  30';  further,  oP  : 
ooPoo  =  100°  40';  oP:  -iPw  =  155°  32'.  The  crystals  cleave  very  distinctly 
parallel  to  ooPoo  (Marignac,  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  125).  When  heated  they  quickly 
become  opaque  and  give  oif  water,  becoming  completely  anhydrous  at  240°  (Millon). 
At  a  red  heat,  the  salt  suffers  decomposition  and  leaves  pure  magnesia. 

lodate  of  Mang  ancse,  MnlO^  is  best  obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  manganese  with  iodate  of  sodium.  It  is  pale  red,  soluble  in 
200  pts.  of  water,  and  when  ignited  leaves  pure  manganoso-manganic  oxide.  According 
to  Berzelius,  it  contains  i  at.  water  (2MnI0^.H^0). 

lodatcs  of  Mercury. — 1.  Mercuric  lodate.  Produced  by  digesting  recently  pre- 
cipitated mercuric  oxide  in  iodic  acid.  It  is  a  white  anhydrous  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The 
solution  mixed  with  stannous  chloride  yields  a  red  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  which 
by  the  further  action  of  the  tin-salt  is  reduced  to  yellow  mereuroso-mercuric  iodide. 
Mercuric  iodate  when  heated  gives  off  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  iodide. 

2.  Mercurous  Iodate,  HhglO^. — A  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  rendered  as 
neutral  as  possible,  yields  with  iodate  of  sodium  a  white  preciijitate,  which  is  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  j'ields  a  solution  from  which  am- 
monia throws  down  iodide  of  nitrogen.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  nitric  acid,  and 
is  completely  volatilised  by  heat,  being  at  the  same  time  resolved  into  mercuric  iodide, 
mercury  and  oxygen. 

lodate  of  Nickel,  2NiI0MI-0. — Obtained  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated 
hydi'ate  of  nickel  in  iodic  acid,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution  of  1  pt.  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  1^  pt.  iodate  of  sodium,  and  dissolving  out  the  sulphate  of  sodium  from 
the  residue  with  water.  From  a  hot-saturated  solution,  it  separates  as  a  light-green 
crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  77y  pts.  of  boiling  and  120|-  pts.  of  cold  water. 
When  ignited,  it  leaves  pure  oxide  of  nickel.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  readily,  forming  a 
blue  liquid,  from  which  alcohol  throws  down  blue  crystals,  or  a  crystalline  powder,  eon- 

SNH^Xi 

lodatcs  of  Potassium. — 1.  Mono-iodate  or  Normal  Iodate.  This  salt  ispreparcd: 
1.  By  adding  iodine  to  solution  of  potash  till  a  brown  colour  is  produced,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  dissolving  out  the  iodide  of  potassium  formed  at  the  same  time  with 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'81 : 

6KH0  +  P    =    KIO^  +  5KI  +  ZW-0. 

Should  the  iodate  thus  obtained  contain  carbonate  of  potassium,  the  latter  must  be 
decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  the  whole  evaporated,  and  the  acetate  of  potassium  removed 
by  alcohol. 

2.  By  dissolving  trichloride  of  iodine  in  potash,  the  products  being  iodate,  iodide  and 
chloride  of  potassium : 

12KH0  +  3ICP    =    2KI0'  +  9KC1  +  KI  +  6H-0. 

The  iodide  and  chloride  are  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  as  in  the  former  process,  but  the 
latter,  being  less  soluble,  is  more  difficult  to  remove. 

3.  By  melting  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  crucible,  leaving  it  to  cool  till  it  becomes 
semifluid,  and  then  gradually  adding  Ij-  pts.  chlorate  of  potassium.  The  mass  becomes 
fluid,  swells  up,  and  solidifies  to  a  spongy  mass  of  iodate  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
It  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  iodate  left  to  crystallise,  the  crystals  redissolvcd  in  hot 
water  and  the  iodate  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Mono-iodate  of  potassium  forms  small  white  cubic  crystals  (Gay-Lussac); 
ooOqo  .  ooO  (Marignac),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  distinct  crystals.  Specific 
gravity  3'979  (water  at  17'5°  =  1)  (Kremers).  It  dissolves  in  13  pts.  water  at  14° 
(Gay-Lussac);  in  19-02  pts.  water  at  0-5°,  in  14-85  pts.  at  9-4°,  in  10-77  pts.  at 
22-2°,  in  5-95  pts.  at  45-8°,  and  in  3-67  pts.  at  69-2°.  An  aqueous  solution  of  specific 
gravity  1-0741  at  19-5°  contains  9-08  pts.  KIO^  for  every  100  pts.  water.  The 
saturated  aqueous  solution  boils  at  102°  (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  271  ;  xcv.  121 ; 
xcvii.  5).  More  soluble  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium  than  in  water.  Insoluble  in 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-81.  Soluble  in  warm  svdpliuric  acid  without  decomposition 
of  the  iodic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

At  a  low  red  heat,  the  salt  melts  and  froths  up,  and  is  converted,  with  loss  of 
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22-59  percent,  oxygen  into  iodide  of  potassium  (Gay-Lussac).  If  only  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  expelled,  the  residue  consists  of  iodide  and  iodate,  without  any  periodate 
(Ram  me  Is  berg).    It  deflagrates  with  a  purple  light  on  glowing  charcoal. 

The  aqueous  solution  exhibits  with  sulpliydric  acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  the 
reactions  abeady  described  for  iodates  in  general  (p.  301).  From  a  solution  of  the 
salt  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  stronger  acids  precipitate  iodine.  With 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  water,  free  chlorine,  and  chloride  of  iodine  and 
potassium:  gjQ'  +  6HC1    =    3H^0  +  CP  +  KlCV. 

A  solution  of  iodate  of  potassium  in  excess  of  boiling  nitric  acid  yields  crystals  of 
iodic  acid  on  cooling,  while  nitre  remains  in  solution ;  if  however  it  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  one  half  the  nitre  formed  is  decomposed,  and  there  remains  a  mixture 
of  1  atom  of  nitrate  and  1  atom  of  di-iodate  of  potassium.  When  greater  heat  is 
applied,  all  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into  pernitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  and  driven 
olF,  so  that  the  residue  consists  merely  of  iodate  of  potassium.  (Penny,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxxvii.  203.) 

Double-salt  of  Iodate  and  Acid  Sidfhate  of  Potassium,  KIO^KHSO*. — This  salt 
separates  after  the  tri-iodate  (p.  305)  from  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliii.  113), 
who  regarded  it  as  a  compound  of  the  di-iodate  with  anhydrous  di-sulphate  of 
potassium.  Millo  n  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  497)  supposed  it  to  be  a  compound  of  mono- 
iodate  and  monosulphate  of  potassium,  2KI0^.K-S0'.  The  formula  above  given  was 
determined  by  Marignac  (Ann.  Min.  [5]  ix.  1),  who  obtained  it  of  the  .same  com- 
position, even  when  the  proportions  between  the  sulphuric  acid,  iodic  acid  and 
potash  in  the  solution  were  varied.  The  crystals  are  monoelinie,  exhibiting  the 
combination  ooP.  ooP2  .  coP3  .  coPco  .  oP.  —  P  .  -P2  .— Pco  .  +  Poo  (predominating 
at  the  ends)  +  3Poo  .  fPco  )  .  (iPoo  ).  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal 
section  =  54°  53';  aP2  :  coP2'  in  the  same  =  92"^  10';  oP  :  ooP  =  91°  29';  oP  : 
ooPoo  =93°14';  ccPco  :  +Poo  =115^50';  ooPoo  :  -Pm  =  120°  42' (Marignac). 
When  heated  to  redness,  they  give  off  oxygen  and  iodine  and  leave  sulphate  and  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Di-iodate,  2KI0'.I'0^  or  K-0.2I-0*. — Obtained — 1.  By  mixing  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  mono-iodate  with  hycbochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol. — 2.  By 
partially  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  with  caustic  jjotash  or 
carbonate  of  potassium,  whereupon  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  and  on  cooling- 
deposits  a  compound  of  the  di-iodate  with  chloride  of  potassium  (the  mother-liquor 
saturated  with  potash  still  yields  the  mono-iodate).  The  solution  of  this  compound, 
largely  diluted  with  wafer,  and  evaporated  in  the  air  at  25°,  yields  the  di-iodate  in 
beautiful  transparent  right  rhombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  having  a  sour, 
astringent  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 

According  to  Marignac  (.Jahresb.  1856,  p.  297),  the  crystals  contain  K0.2I-OMI20, 
and  exhibit  three  essentially  different  forms,  one  trimetric,  the  other  two  monoelinie, 
the  oi'currence  of  which  is  independent  of  tlie  temperature  of  crystallisation.  The 
trimetric  crystals,  which  separate  only  from  solutions  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  the  mono-iodate,  exhibit  chiefly  the  combiration  ccP  .  oof  co  .  ooPoo  .  oP  .^P  .  |P  . 
iPoo  .  iPco  .  Angle  t»P  :  c»P  =  82°  10' ;  P  :  P  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  = 
87°  10';  in  the  brachydiagonal  =  101°  40';  oP :  P  =  106°  4';  oP :  iPw 
127°  23';  oP  :  iPoo  =  146°  48'.  No  cleavage.  According  to  Schabus  (Jahresber. 
1854,  p.  310),  the  combination  is  oP  (predominant)  .  P  .  f  P  .  Poo  .  ^Poo  .  ooP  .  oofoo  . 

GoPoo  .  For  P,  the  ratio  of  principal  and  secondary  axes  is  1  :  0-8973  :  0-7819.  Angles 
P  :  P  in  the  the  terminal  edges  =  111°  13'  and  121°  2';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  97°  2'; 

ooP  :  ooP  =  82°  4'.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  oP. — The  second  form,  which  is 
monoelinie,  separates,  according  to  Marignac,  cliiefly  from  solutions  containing  a  slight 
excess  of  acid.  According  to  Schabus,  the  predominant  combination  is  ooP2  .  ooPoo . 
oP  .  4  P  .  —P.  The  principal  axis,  clino-  and  ortho-diagonals,  are  in  the  proportion 
1  :  1-7307  :  0-8627.  Angle  of  the  inclined  axes  =  87°  16'.  coP2  :  ooP2  in  the  clino- 
diagonal principal  section  =  78°  48';  oP  :  -  P  =  129°  22';  oP  :  4-P  =  128°  9'.  The 
crystals  are  often  joined  as  twins,  the  face  of  combination  being  apparently  parallel 
to  +  jPoo .  Marignac  has  also  measured  these  crystals,  viewing  them  in  a  different 
direction,  so  that  the  faces  oP,  ooPoo  ,  ooP2,  &c.  in  the  preceding  determination,  become 
respectively  ooPoo  ,  oP,  (5P00  ),  &c.  in  that  of  Marignac.  Regarded  thiis,  the  crystals 
exhibit  the  faces  oP.  ooPoo  .  c»P2  .  —  P  .  (Pco  )  .  (jPoo  ),  with  sevei'al  subordinate  clino- 
diagonal domes  and  hemipyramids.    coP2  :  ooP2  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section 

=  120°  17';  -P  :  -P  in  the  same  =  87°  48':  oP  :  (Poo)  =  110°  53';  oP  :  (|Poo  )  = 
127°  20';  oP  :  ooPoo  =  91°  56'.  The  crystals  are  almost  always  intersecting  twins, 
with  the  face  of  combination  —  Poo  ;  rarely  contact-twins  joined  by  the  face  oP.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  oP. — The  third  form,  which  accompanies  the  other  two,  is  also  monoelinie, 
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the  crystals  being  mostly  aggregated,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ooP  .  +  Poo  , 
—  Poo  .  — iPoo  .  (Poo  )  .  (2Pco  )  .  —P.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal 
section  ="99°  30';  oP  :  -  P  =  122°;  oP  :  c»P  =  96°  40';  oP  :  -Poo  =  129°  28'; 
oP  :  +Poo  =  117°  16'  (Marignac).  Rammelsberg,  who  formerly  regarded  the  crystals 
as  anhydrous,  found,  by  a  later  determination  (JaJiresb.  1857,  p.  125),  that  they  contain 
2(K20.2I'''0^).3H-0  [?  in  which  form]. 

Di-iodate  of  potassium  is  soluble  in  75  pts.  water  at  15°,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Serullas).  When  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  vapour  of  iodine,  and  is  converted, 
first  into  the  mono-iodate,  tlien  into  iodide.    It  deiiagrates  on  glowing  charcoal. 

A  double  salt,  consisting  of  di-iodate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  2KC1.2KIO^.I-'0^,  is 
obtained  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  is  not  quite  satimited  with 
potash,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate : 

4KH0  +  8ICP  +  TH^O    =    (2KC1.2KIO'.I=0'^)  +  4IC1  +  18HC1; 
or  by  hi'ating  mono-iodate  of  potassium  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid : 
4KI0'  +  2HC1    =    (2KC1.2KIO^.P05)  +  H-0. 
It  forms  shining  transparent  prisms  and  elongated  four-sided  tables  with  truncated 
terminal  edges  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliii.  121).    According  to  Millon 
{ihid.  [3]  ix.  407)  and  Marignac  (Jahresb.  1856,  p.  298)  the  crystals  contain  1  at. 
water.    According  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  92),  who  also  finds  them  to 
be  anhydrous,  they  are  trimetric,  exhibiting  the  combination  ocP  .  ccPco  .  ooPoo .  Pot  . 
^Poo  .  oP  .  f  2.    Angle  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  =  82°  8' ; 
Poo  :  Poo ,  in  the  same  =  97°  0' ;  iPco  :  iPoo ,  in  the  same  =  132°  10'.    Proportion  of 
brachydiagonal,  macrodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  =  0-8713  :  1  :  0-7709.    The  crj-.stals 
are  eiHorescent,  soluble  in  19  pts.  water  at  15°  (Sofullas).    Cold  alcohol  dissolves  out 
the  chloride  of  potassium,  leaving  the  di-iodate.    (Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  506.) 

Di-iodate  -with  Di-std'phate  of  Potassium,  K-S-O'.K'-'I^O"  ? — This,  according  to 
SeruUas,  is  the  composition  of  the  double  salt  obtained,  after  the  separation  of  the 
tri-iodate,  when  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  But, 
according  to  Millon  and  Marignac,  this  salt  contains,  not  the  di-iodate,  but  the  mono- 
iodate  of  potassium  (p.  303). 

Tri-iodate,  2IiIO'.2PO^  or  K-0.3F0'.  — This  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous 
iodic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  mono-  or 
di-iodate  to  aqueous  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  silicic  acid.  When 
a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  left  to  evaporate  at  25°,  the  tri-iodate  crystallises  out,  leaving  in  solution  a 
compound  of  iodate  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium. 

The  tri-iodate  fonns  large  transparent  crj'stals — triclinic,  according  to  Rammelsberg 
and  Marignac— which,  even  when  free  from  sidphuric  acid,  assume  a  reddish  colour 
after  a  while.  According  to  Serullas  and  Rammelsberg,  they  are  anhydrous  ;  according 
to  Millon  and  Marignac,  they  contain  2  at.  water:  K'0.3PO\2H-0.  The  salt  when 
molted  gives  off  f  of  its  iodine,  learing  iodide  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in  25  pts. 
water  at  15°.    (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliii.  117.) 

Basic  Iodate  '! — According  to  Gay-Lussac,  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodate  mixed  with 
putash  deposits  a  salt  containing  excess  of  potash ;  but,  according  to  Rammelsberg, 
nothing  but  the  mono-iodate  crystallises  out. 

Iodate  of  Silver,  AglO^,  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  iodic 
acid  or  iodate  of  sodium,  is  wliite,  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  eaiiily  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  yielding  by  spontiiueous  evaporation,  pure 
iodate  of  silver  in  monoclinic  crystals,  which,  according  to  Marignac  (Ann.  Min.  [5] 
ix.  1),  exhiljit  the  faces  coP  .  ooPoo  ,  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  127^°,  and 
a  number  of  other  faces  at  the  ends  of  the  prism,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  orthodiagonal.  Sulphurous  acid  passed  into  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  ammonia, 
is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  tlu'ows  down  iodide  of  silver.  Hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  it  readily,  yielding  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  iodine,  and  free  chlorine. 

lodates  of  Sodixm. — The  mono-iodate,  NalO^  or  Na-O.I-0\  is  obtained:  1.  By 
passing  chlorine  gas  to  saturation  through  10  pts.  of  water  containing  1  pt.  of  iodine 
diffused  through  it ;  neutralising  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  passing  chlorine 
again  through  it,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  iodine  tlius  thrown  do^vn  ;  again  neutralising 
with  the  carbonate ;  redissolving  the  iodine  thus  separated  by  means  of  chlorine,  and 
so  on.  Tlie  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  -gib.  its  bulk,  mixed,  whUe  stiU  warm,  with 
half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  compact  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  eight-sided 
prisms,  produced  on  cooling,  is  freed  from  adhering  chloride  of  sodium  by  washing 
with  alcohol  (Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  362).  An  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium  must 
be  avoided;  otherwise,  basic  periodate  of  sodium  vnW  be  formed  (Magnus  and 
Ammermiiller).  According  to  Duflos  (Scliw.  J.  Ixii.  390),  the  addition  of  alcohol 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  less  soluble  iodate  can  be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  sodium 
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by  crystallisation. — 2.  By  partially  saturating  aqueous  trichloride  of  iodine  with  caustitf 
soda  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  precipitating  -with  alcohol,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
the  same  liquid,  and  recrystallising  from  hot  water.  (SeruUas.) 

Mono-iodate  of  sodium  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  mode- 
rately warm  air  (Eammelsberg),  or  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  on  cooling 
(Penny),  in  crystals  containing  1  at.  water:  NalO'.H-'O.  This  hydrate  forms  tufts  of 
fine  silky  needles,  which,  if  the  temperature  falls  below  5°,  while  they  are  still  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  are  couverted  into  the  pentahydrated  crystals.  They  give  off  all  their 
water  at  180^  (Rammelsberg,  Penny).  The  pentahydrated  salt,  NalO'.oH-O, 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  below  5°,  forms  octagonal  prisms  of  the  trimetric 
system,  with  pyramidal  summits,  the  combination  being  ooP  .  oof  oo  .  oojPco  .  P,  with  f  =0 
subordinate.  Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-9534  :  1  :  0-6607  (ii.  144).  Angles  P  :  P  in  the  ter- 
minal edges  =  119°  56'  and  123°  30';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  87°  30';  ocP  :  ooP  =  92°  45' 
and  87°  15'.  The  crystals  are  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal 
axis,  the  faces  ooP  being  almost  always  unequally  developed.  AVhen  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  give  off  4  at.  water  and  are  converted  into  the  monohydrated  salt  (Rammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  548  ;  xo.  12).  According  to  Millon  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  400), 
crystals  containing  2,  3,  6,  and  8  at.  water  are  also  obtained,  under  special  circumstances. 
Penny  (Ann.  Ch. Pharm. xxxvii.  203), by  cooling  a  somewhat  dilute  solution,  obtained 
crystals  containing  NalO'.SH'^O. 

The  anliych'ons  salt,  obtained  by  drying  the  crystals  at  150°,  dissolves  in  13-8  pts.  of 
water  at  14-5°,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Gay-Lussac).  According  to  Kremers 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  5,  8),  it  dissolves  in  39-75  pts.  water  at  0°,  in  11-03  pts.  at  20°,  in 
6-95  pts.  at  40°,  in  4-79  pts.  at  60°,  in  3-61  pts.  at  80°,  and  in  2-95  pts.  at  100^.  The 
satm-ated  solution  boils  at  102°.  A  solution  of  specific  gravity  1-0698  at  19-5^  contains 
8-13  pts.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  for  every  100  pts.  of  water.  (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xcix.  444.) 

Mono-iodate  of  sodium  melts  when  heated,  and  while  still  below  redness,  gives  off 
24-45  per  cent,  oxygen,  together  with  iodine,  leaving  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  sodium 
and  soda  (Gay-Lussao).  According  to  Liebig,  it  leaves  a  hypo-iodite  of  sodium, 
containing  2Na^0.P0  or  Na^I'O';  when  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  24-21  per  cent,  of' 
oxygen,  and  75-79  of  iodide  of  sodium  (Benckiser).  It  detonates  on  glowing  char- 
coal, and  slightly  when  mixed  with  sulphxir  and  struck  (Gay-Lussac).  It  is  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  hj'drochloric  acid  into  water,  chlorine,  and  a  yellow  liquid, 
which  probably  contains  trichloride  of  iodine  and  sodium,  NaCl.ICP,  but  does  not 
yield  this  compound  in  a  crystalline  form  (Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  440).  Heated  with 
a  little  nitric  acid,  it  yields  di-iodate,  and  -with  a  larger  proportion,  tri-iodate  of  sodium 
in  the  anhydrous  state  (Penny).  When  dissolved  hot  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  gives,  by  evaporation,  crystals  which,  when  placed  on 
bibulous  paper  and  nearly  dry,  become  all  at  once  fluid  and  tenacious.  (Liebig.) 

BoubleSaUsof  Mono-iodate  of  Sodium. — 1.  Withi?-o;?i?VZfio/«orf«m,2NaBr.NaIO'.9II=0. 
— Obtained  by  dissohang  the  iodate  in  a  hot  strong  solution  of  bromide  of  sodium.  It 
crystallises,  by  cooling  or  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  aggregations  of  extremely  fine, 
colourless,  transparent,  six-sided  laminae,  apparently  rhombohedral  combinations.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  water,  melts, 
gives  off  oxygen  mixed  vnih  iodine,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 
sodium.  Two-thirds  of  the  water  is  given  off  over  sulphuric  acid.  (Eammelsberg, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  436;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  251.) 

2.  With  Chloride  of  Sodium,  3NaC1.2NaIO'.9H'-0.— (1.)  When  chlorine  is  passed 
tlirough  a  solution  of  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  a  rather  large  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
as  long  as  basic  periodate  of  sodium  (p.  310)  continues  to  separate,  the  decanted  liquid, 
when  left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium,  first  combined  -with  iodate  of 
sodium,  then  by  itself,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  chlorate  of  sodium.— (2.)  The  mother- 
liquor  obtained  in  the  second  mode  of  preparing  mono-iodate  of  sodium  (see  above) 
deposits,  at  a  higher  temperature  and  greater  degree  of  concentration,  crystals  of  the 
compound  of  iodate  and  chloride.  The  crystals,  which  are  large,  colourless,  and 
often  transparent,  belong  to  the  triclinic  system,  and  are  sometimes  trielinic  pyra- 
mids having  all  their  edges  and  summits  truncated,  frequently,  also,  modified  by 
various  pyramidal  faces.  They  also  form  twins  joined  by  the  basal  end-faces,  and 
giving  the  crystal  a  tabular  character.  The  axes  «,  b,  c  of  the  pyramid  (c  being  the 
principal  axis)  are  to  one  another  as  1-1309  :  1  :  1-10436.  The  inchnations  of  the 
principal  sections  are  by  direct  measurement,  ooPoo :  ooPoo  =  97°  16';  oP  :  ooPoo  = 
104°  0';  oP :  ooPoo  =  100°  63'.  Inclinations  of  the  axes,  by  calculation,  h  :  c  =• 
102°  67' ;  a  :  c  =  99°  9' ;  a:  b  —  94°  56'.  The  crystals  are  not  efflorescent,  but  when 
heated,  they  give  off  their  water,  and  melt  to  a  clear  liquid  which  gives  off  nothing  but 
oxygen  gas,  and  when  very  strongly  heated,  leaves  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  Water  extracts  the  chloride  of  sodium,  lea-ving  the  iodate  with  1  at.  water. 
(Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  548:  cxv.  584.) 
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3.  With  Iodide  of  Sodium,  Nal.NcalOMOH^O  (Mitscherlicli) ;  3NaI.2NaIO'. 
19H"0  (Penny);  3NaI.2NaIOl20H'-O  (Marignac).— This  compound,  discovered  by 
Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  1G2;  xvii.  481),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a 
cold  and  not  very  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda  (or  the  carbonate, 
according  to  Penny)  till  it  begins  to  turn  brown,  then  leaving  it  in  a  cold  place  till  it 
crystallises.  Prisms  of  pure  iodate  of  sodium  then  first  appear,  but  afterwards  redis- 
solve,  and  are  replaced  by  this  compound  (Mitscherlich).  The  same  crystals  are 
produced- in  a  few  daj'S  by  immersing  crystals  of  iodate  of  sodium  in  a  strong  solution 
of  the  iodide,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  at  a  temperature  not  above  IS"-*  (Penny, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  202).  The  crystals  are  hexagonal  tables,  oR  .  ooR,  with 
+  E,  -  iR  and  other  faces.  Angle  oR  :  R  =  115°  7'  ;  oR :  -  iR  =  133°  10' 
(Marignac,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  124).  When  heated  they  first  give  off  water,  then 
oxygen,  with  a  trace  of  iodine.  Cold  water  dissolves  them  without  decomposition,  but 
alcohol  dissolves  the  iodide  of  sodium,  leaving  the  iodate. 

Acid  lodaies  of  Sodium. — When  an  aqueous  solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine  is  mixed, 
first  with  mono-iodate  of  sodium,  then  with  alcohol,  the  di-iodate  separates  out,  but 
this  salt,  if  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  mouo-iodate,  and 
an  acid  mother-liquor  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlv.  59).  By  evaporating  also  a 
mixture  of  the  iodate  with  excess  of  iodic  acid,  the  neutral  salt  crystallises  out  first, 
and  then  the  iodic  acid  (Ranimelsbcrg).  Penny  obtained  a  di-acid  and  tri-acid 
salt,  by  treating  the  mono-iodate  with  nitric  acid. 

Iodate  of  Tin. — Iodate  of  sodium  forms,  with  dichloride  of  tin,  a  precipitate  which 
is  white  at  first,  but  soon  turns  yellow,  brown  and  grey,  yielding  tetrachloride  and  di- 
oxide of  tin  and  free  iodine. 

lodatesof  Ur ant  icm.— The  uranic  salt,  U^OIPO'.SH-O  W  2(U20)'IO'.6H=0, 
is  obtained,  by  double  decomposition,  as  a  yellow  precipitate  which  dissolves  with  diffi- 
culty in  nitric  acid,  leaves  uranoso-uranic  oxide  when  ignited,  and  is  decomposed  by 
potash.  Uranous  iodate  is  olitained  by  precipitation  from  urauous  chloride,  as  a 
greyish-green  substance,  which  soon  dccomp)Oses,  being  partially  converted  into  the 
uranic  salt. 

Iodate  of  Yttrium. — Precipitable  from  concentrated  solutions  ;  remains  as  a  crys- 
talline crust  on  evaporation.  It  is  anhydrous,  dissolves  in  160  pts.  water,  and  wlien 
suddenly  heated,  decomj^oses  with  explosion  and  deflagration. 

Iodate  of  Zinc,  ZnlO^.H'-'O. — To  prepare  this  salt,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  iodate  of  sodium  in  equivalent  proportions  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
resulting  sidphate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  out  by  watei-.  Iodate  of  zinc  then  remains 
as  a  wliite  powder,  soluble  in  75'9  pts.  of  hot,  and  113'8  pts.  of  cold  water,  soluble  also 
in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration, or  on  addition  of  alcohol,  a  crystalline  salt  consisting  of  3ZnI0^.4NH^  or 
3(NH'Zn)I0^.NH'.    It  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Iodate  of  zinc  leaves  oxide  of  zinc  when  ignited. 

Periodic  Acid,  Anhydride  and^  Salts. 

Periodic  or  Hyperiodic  acid.  IIIO*  or  H^O.I^O',  or  according  to  Langlois, 
IPIO*  or  511-0.1*0'.  (Magnus  and  Ammermiiller,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  514. — 
Benckiser,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  254. — Langlois,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiv.  257  ; 
Jahresb.  1852,  p.  345.)  — This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Magnus  and  Ammer- 
miiller (Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  514),  is  produced,  in  the  form  of  a  disodic  salt,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or 
caustic  soda : 

NalC  +  3NaH0  +  CP    =    Na^H^IO"  +  2NaCl. 

Sodic  Disodic 
iodate.  periodate. 

A  good  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  add  1  pt.  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  7  pts.  carbonate 
of  sodium  in  100  pts.  water,  and  pass  chlorine  into  the  heated  liquid  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate continues  to  form.  This  precipitate,  which  consists  of  disodic  periodate,  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  perfectly  free  from  nitrous  acitl  ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added ; 
the  resulting  yeUow  precipitate  of  diargeutic  periodate  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid;  and  the  solution  is  concentrated  at  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  mon argentic  per- 
iodate, AglC,  crystallises  out ;  this  salt,  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  is  treated 
with  cold  water,  which  extracts  half  the  periodic  acid,  reproducing  the  diargentic  per- 
iodate ;  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  :  pure  periodic  acid  then  crystallises 
out  (Magnus  and  Ammermiiller).  Another  method  is  to  precipitate  the  solution 
of  the  disodic  salt  in  nitric  acid  with  nitrate  of  lead,  decompose  the  precipitate  of  per- 
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iodate  of  lead  with  somewhat  less  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evaporation  (Benckiser).  According  to  Langloi.s, 
however,  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  always  contaminated  with  iodic  acid. 

The  acid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  igniting  iodate  of  barium,  which  then  gives 
off  iodine  and  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  pentabasic  periodate  of  barium — and  decom- 
posing that  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  But  this  method  is  not  advantageous,  because 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  iodic  acid  is  completely  resolved  by  the  heat  into  iodine 
and  oxygen. 

The  iodates  of  the  alkali-metals  give  off  the  whole  of  their  oxygen  wlien  heated, 
and  are  converted  into  iodides;  consequently  periodic  acid  cannot  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  percliloric  acid  (i.  910). 

Periodic  acid  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  evaporation,  at  a  gentle  lieat, 
in  colourless  crystals,  apparently  having  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
deliquesce  quickly  in  moist  air,  melt  at  130°,  and  at  160°  give  off  their  water,  leaving 
a  white  mass  of  periodic  anhydride,  I-'O',  which,  at  180°  or  190°,  gives  off  oxygen 
with  great  rapidity,  leaving  iodic  anhydride  (Benckiser).  The  crystals  are  rhombic 
prisms,  having  the  composition  H^IO'^  =  mO\2WO  or  SH-O.I'-'O'.  They  melt  at 
130°,  and  between  200°  and  210°,  give  off  5  at.  water  and  2  at.  oxygen,  and  are 
reduced  to  iodic  anhydride,  FOS  which  at  a  higher  temperature  is  completely  resolved 
into  iodine  and  oxygen.  (Langlois.) 

Periodic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  in 
which  solutions  it  is  slowly  reduced  to  iodic  acid.  It  is  likewise  reduced  by  many 
other  orga?7ic  substances,  and  instantly  by  hydrochloric,  sulphurous,  or  sulphydric  acid. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  chloride  of  iodine,  and  free  chlorine.  Sidphur 
is  not  oxidised  by  it ;  but  p>hosphorics  is  partly  converted  into  phosphoric  acid — for 
the  most  part,  however,  into  oxide  of  phosphorus.  Metals  are  oxidised  by  the  solution, 
forming  basic  periodates.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  tannic  acid,  a  reaction  which 
distinguishes  it  from  iodic  acid.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  potash  and  in  ammonia, 
with  dark  red  colour,  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid,  the  iodine  at 
the  same  time  uniting  with  the  alkali-metal.  (Langlois.) 

Periodates. — Periodic  acid  is  generally  regarded  as  monobasic,  like  perchloric 
acid,  the  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being  MIO*  or  M^O.PO'.  Only  four  of  these 
anhydrous  monometallic  periodates  are  however  known,  namely  those  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  sodium,  and  silver.  All  other  periodates  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
base,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  crystallised  acid  IMC,  regarded  as  HI0*.2H^0, 
by  tlie  replacement  of  the  water  of  crj'staUisation  by  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate, 
thus: 

HIO<    .    H=0    .    H^O    .    .    Periodic  acid. 
(NII'')IO<    .    H=0    .    H-'O    .    .    Mono-ammonic  periodate. 
NalO*    .    NaHO.    11=0    .    .    Disodic  periodate. 
PblO*    .    Pb^O  .    ffO    .    .    Triplumbic  periodate. 
CuLO*    .    Cu-0  .    CuHO .    .    Tetracuprie  periodate. 
BaIO«    .    Ba-0  .    Ba^O  .    .    Pentabarytic  periodate. 

The  existence  of  the  monohydric  acid  HIO*  must  however  for  the  present  be  regarded 
as  hypothetical,  the  only  hydrate  whose  constitution  has  been  established  by  ana- 
lysis being  the  pent  ahydric  acid,  mO'^,  analysed  by  Langlois;  and  from  this,  regarded 

as  a  pentatomic  molecule,  ^^^}  1 0',  the  greater  number  of  the  periodates  may  be 

derived  by  the  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  metals.  The 
anhydrous  periodates  of  potassium,  silver,  and  sodium,  (MIO')  may  then  be  regarded 
as  metaperiodates,  bearing  to  the  orthoperiodates,  M^IO^  a  relation  similar  to  that  of 
metaphosphoric  to  orthopliosphoric  acid.  There  are  a  few  periodates  which  cannot  be 
included  in  eitherof  the  preceding  formulae,  viz.  a  barium-salt  containing5Ba=0.2PO'  or 
3Ba=0.4BaIO^  a  potassium-salt  containing  2K=O.I20'  or  K20.2iaO*,  and  a  silver-salt 
containing  2Ag''0.H''0.P0'  or  Ag^O.HIO^ 

The  monometallic  periodates  are  resolved  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  metallic  iodide  ; 
the  polymetallic  salts  into  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  oxide  or  reduced  metal.  Most 
periodates  are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  but  they  all  dissolve  easily  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  monosodic  salt,  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
barium-,  calcium-,  lead-,  or  silver-salt,  precipitates  the  polymetaUie  or  basic  periodates 
of  these  bases,  the  liquid  acquiring  an  acid  reaction. 

Periodate  of  Ammonium,  (NH'')IO*.2H20,  separates  on  mixing  the  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  periodic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution, 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals,  apparently  liaving  the  form  of  rhombic 
prisms.   It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  explodes  when  heated  in  a  tube.  (Langlois.) 

Periodates  of  Barium. — The  monobarytic  salt  is  not  known.    A  pentabarytic  or 
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frutahnsic  salt,  Ba^IO"  or  6Ba-0.I-0',  is  obtained  by  igniting  iodate  of  barium  or  a 
niixtiu'f)  of  iodide  and  peroxide  of  barium,  and  dissolving  out  the  iodide  of  barium  from 
the  residue  with  water.  Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow- 
brown  precipitate  of  basic  periodate  of  silver.    (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  272. ) 

A  salt  containing  half  as  much  base  as  the  last,  viz.  2Ba*I0^I-0'  or  5Ba-'0.2I-'0',  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  solution  of  the  peutabasic  salt,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  a  soluble  barium-salt  with  monobasic  periodate  of  sodium  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  ; 
also  on  mixing  nitrate  of  barium  with  dibasic  periodate  of  sodium.  The  precipitate 
contains  5  at.  water,  which  are  given  off  at  100° ;  by  longer  exposure  to  this  tempera- 
ture, the  salt  is  completely  converted  into  iodate  of  barium.  (Eammelsbcrg.) 

A  dibarytic  or  dibasic  salt,  Ba^H^IO^  or  2Ba-0.3H-'O.I-"0',  is  obtiiiued  by  adding 
baryta-water  to  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  sodium-salt  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  white  precipitate  which  decomposes  at  a  red  heat,  yielding  the 
peutabarytic  salt  (Langlois): 

lOBa-mO"    =    dBa^IO"  +  I"  +  0«>  +  15n-0. 

Periodates  of  Calciu m.—K  dicalcic  salt,  Ca^H^IO"  or  2 Ca^O. 3H-0.I-0'  (at  1 00°), 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sodium-salt,  NaH^IO^,  with  nitrate  of  calcium,  as  a 
white  precijjitate,  which  appears  crystalline  under  tlie  microscope,  and  when  heated, 
gives oiF  water,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  and  leaves  the  pentacalcic  salt,  C'a^IO''  (Langlois). 
'Ihe  latter  is  likewise  obtained,  but  mixed  with  lime,  by  igniting  iodate  of  calcium  in  a 
close  vessel. 

Periodate  of  Copper,  Cu''HIO''  or  dCu-O.H'O.PO',  is  precipitated  l)y  mixing  the 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  monosodic  salt — a  considerable  quantity,  how- 
ever, remaining  in  solution — or  by  the  action  of  aqueous  periodic  acid  in  slight  excess 
on  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper.  (Langlois.) 

Perioda  tes  of  Iron. — Iron-salts  (ferrous  or  ferric)  form,  with  solution  of  periodate 
of  sodium,  yellowish  white  precipitates,  easily  solulile  in  nitric  acid  (Benckiser). 
According  to  Langlois,  periodic  acid,  in  contact  with  ferrous  oxide,  is  reduced  to  iodic 
acid,  and  ferric  iodate  separates  out.    Similar  reaction  with  manganous  oxide. 

Periodates  of  Lead.—k.  triplumhic  ov  tribasic  salt,  Pb'H^IO"  or  3Pb=0.H-0.I-0', 
is  precipitated  on  mixing  1  at.  of  the  disodic  salt  with  3  at.  nitrate  of  lead,  in  micro- 
scopic crystals,  which  do  not  suffer  any  loss  of  weight  between  120°  and  130°,  but,  at 
a  higher  temperature,  give  oiT  water,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  and  leave  an  oxyiodide  of 
lead  containing  2PbI.6Pb^O  (Langlois): 

4Pb»H-I0»    =    2PbI.5Pb-0  +  0'^  +  1-  +  411-0. 

Periodate  of  Lithiu  m,  Li'^IO'*  ? — By  treating  carbonate  of  lithium  with  periodic 
acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which 
dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  when  di-ied  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  heated  to  redness, 
gives  off  successively  water,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  but  witliout  undergoing  complete 
decomposition.  (Langlois.) 

Periodate  of  Mag  n  esi  it  m. — Magnesium-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  solution  of 
periodate  of  sodium.  Carbonate  of  magnesium,  immersed  in  aqueous  periodic  acid,  is 
converted  into  insoluble  periodate  of  magnesium,  which  dissolves,  howe\  er,  in  excess 
of  the  acid.  The  salt  consists  of  small  prismatic  crystals,  which,  when  dried  at  mean 
temperatures,  contain  2Mg''II^IO'*.9H-0  or  2Mg'0.3H'-O.I-0'  -h  9  aq.,  give  off  9  at. 
water,  at  100°,  and  leave  pure  magnesia  when  ignited.  (Langlois.) 

Periodates  of  Potassi urn. — The  ononopotassic  salt,  KIO\  is  precipitated  in 
sparingly  soluble  crystalline  grains  on  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  iodate 
mixed  with  potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium.  Its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with 
caustic  potash,  yields  the  tetrapotassic  salt,  K'-0.2KI0^  or  2K^0.I'-'0',  which  is  also 
sparingly  solulile  in  water,  and  is  converted  by  ignition  into  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  neutral  salt  when  ignited  leaves  the  pure  iodide.  (Magnus 
and  Ammermiiller.) 

Periodates  of  Silver. — Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of  disodic  periodate, 
tlirows  down  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate  which  is  a  basic  periodate  of  silver.  By 
washing  it  with  water  containing  nitric  acid,  then  dissolving  it  nearly  to  saturation  in 
warm  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  by  heat,  the  monoargcntic  saH,  AglO',  is  obtained 
in  anhydrous  orange-yellow  crystals.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  warm  water,  which 
dissolves  out  half  the  acid,  leaving  a  blackish  brown  residlie  of  the  ti  trargentic  salt, 
2Ag-0.P0'.H-'0  or  Ag«0.2AgI0^.H'-^0.  wliieh  turns  red  by  trituration.  Cold  water 
decomposes  the  salt  in  like  manner,  but  the  residual  salt  is  a  yellow  powder,  consisting 
of  Ag-IT'IO"  or  2Ag-0.3H-0.I-0',  and  separates  from  a  solution  in  dilute  .slightly 
warmed  nitric  acid,  in  straw-yellow  crystals,  which,  according  to  Eammelsberg 
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(Jahresb.  1857,  p.  125),  are  rliomboliedral,  exhibiting  the  combination  R  .  — IR  .  oR. 
For  R,  the  ratio  of  the  secondary  axes  to  the  principal  axis  =  1  :  2'0653.  Angle  E  :  R 
in  the  terminal  edges  =  74°  0';  oR  :  R  =  112°  45'.  The  crystals  become  darker- 
coloured  by  exposiu'e  to  light.  On  pouring  boiling  water  on  these  crystals  or  on 
the  yellow  powder,  2  atoms  of  water  are  removed,  and  the  red  salt  above  mentioned  is 
produced.    (Magnus  and  Ammermiiller.) 

Periodates  of  Sodium. — The  monosodie  salt,  NalO^,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
the  disodic  salt  with  periodic  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  is  colourless,  very  soluble  in 
water,  anhydrous,  crystallises  readily,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air  (Magnus  and 
Ammermiiller).  The  crystals  are  dimetric,  P  .  Poo .  For  P,  the  ratio  of  the 
secondary  axes  to  the  principal  axis  is  1  :  1'59.  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges 
=  99°  30';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  132°  4'.  The  crystals  are  colourless.  (Rammels- 
berg,  loc.  cit.) 

The  disodic  or  dibasic  salt,  Na-H'IO°  or  2Na^0.3H^O.PO',  is  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  hot  solution  of  1  pt.  iodine  and  7  pts.  carbonate  of  sodium  in  100  pts. 
water,  or  into  a  solution  of  1  pt.  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  3  pts.  of  caustic  soda 
(Magnus  and  Ammermiiller).  Langlois  uses  equal  weights  of  caustic  soda  and 
the  iodate,  and  to  obtain  a  solution  as  concentrated  as  possible,  first  dissolves  the 
Ciuistic  soda  in  water,  then  adds  the  iodate,  and  surrounds  the  filtered  solution  with 
hot  water  whUe  the  chlorine  is  passing  into  it ;  the  sodic  periodate  then  separates  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  having  the  composition  just  mentioned. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  in  warm  water,  and  may  be 
obtaiaed  in  the  crystalline  form  from  a  boiling  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed 
with  caustic  soda.  At  a  white  heat,  it  gives  oiF  3  at.  water  and  8  at.  oxygen,  and  leaves 
an  oxyiodide  of  sodium : 

2Na^mO«  -  3H20  -  0^    =  Na^PO. 

At  a  low  red  heat,  it  loses  only  3  at.  oxygen,  leaving  a  residue  of  hypo-iodite  of  sodium, 
Na'I'O'  =  2Na-0.F0  (or  perhaps  a  compound  of  iodide  and  iodite  of  sodium, 
2N'aI  +  3Na-0.F0^  or  Nal.Na^O.NalO-).  This  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  but  loses  this  projierty  when 
boiled  with  water,  iodate  of  sodium  being  then  formed,  and  the  salt  becoming  easily 
soluble.    On  exposure  to  the  air  it  turns  moist,  and  gradually  yields  free  iodine. 

Feriodatc  of  Zinc. — Hydrated  carbonate  of  zinc  is  converted  by  aqueous  periodic 
acid  into  a  granidar  powder  of  periodate  of  zinc,  Zn^HIO"  or  4Zn^0.H-0.I^0',  which 
dissolves  readUy  in  excess  of  the  acid,  forming  a  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat,  yields  laminar  crystals  of  another  salt  containing  3ZnK). 7^0. 21^0',  i.e. 

a  double  per- iodic  molecule,  Zn'H'PO'^  =  2n^H'|^'°"  (I'^^glois.) 

XOSX97E,  SSXiEirZDZ:,  SU'X.PHXDS,  and  TEX.X.VRXBX:  OF.  See  Sele- 
nium, SuLPHtiB,  and  Telltjeium,  Iodides  of. 

lOBITE,  XODOP-STRXTE,  XOSZC  SXXiVER.  Native  iodide  of  silver.  (See 
Silver,  Iodide  of.) 

XODOBEXTZOIC  ACXO.  C'H^^IO^. — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid : 

C'^H"N^O<  +  2HI    =    C'H'NOIHI  +  C'WIO"-  +  W. 

Diazobenzo-  Hydriodate  of  lodobenzoic 

oxybenzamio  oxybenzamic  acid, 

acid.  acid. 

It  crystallises  in  needles,  is  heavier  than  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  sublimes 
without  decomposition ;  forms  a  white  silver-salt,  C"II''AgIO-,  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol;  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nitro-iodobenzoie  acid.  (Griess, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  201.) 

lODOBRUCIWE.    Syn.  with  Iodide  of  Brucine.   (See  Brucine,  i.  683.) 
I03>0-CilOUTCHIW.    See  Caoutchin  (i.  737). 

lODO-CHiOKO-NITKOHARlWINE.  Syn.  with  Di-iodide  of  Chloro-nitro- 
harmine.    (See  Haemine,  iii.  12). 

XOSOCIirCHOIirXN'E.    See  CiNCHONiNE  (i.  979). 

ZOSOCXN'N'il.MXC  ACXD.  CTI'IO^  ?— When  cinnamic  acid  is  melted  with 
excess  of  iodine,  and  the  dark  brown  mass  is  boiled  with  water  till  all  the  free  iodine 
is  volatilised,  the  liquid  on  cooling  yields  small  colourless  stellate  crystals  of  iodocin- 
namic  acid,  which  acquire  a  faint  j^ellow  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  acid 
dissolves  easdj'  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.    (Herzog,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xx.  147.) 
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XOSOCODBiMrx:.    Syn.  with  Iodide  of  Codeine.    (See  Codeine,  i.  1068). 

lODOPORIVS.  CHP.  Bi-iodated  iodide  of  methyl.  (Gm.  vii.  330 ;  Gerh.  i.  609.) 
— This  compound,  which  was  discovered  in  1824  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxv. 
314),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  alkalis  or  alkahne  carbonates  on  wood- 
spirit,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  in  small  quantity  also  by  the  action  of  the  same  substances  on 
cane-sugar,  glucose,  gum,  dextrin,  and  several  albuminous  substances.  It  has  also 
been  observed  among  the  products  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  hydriodic  acid. 
(Erlenmeyer,  Jahresb.  1861, p.  668.) 

Prcixiration. — 1  pt.  of  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  2  ])ts.  crv  taUised  carbonate 
of  sodium  in  10  pts.  water;  the  liquid  is  heated  to  60  or  80°  ;  aiid  1  pt.  of  iodine  is 
added  by  small  portions,  till  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  has  become 
colourless.  Iodoform  then  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  hot  liquid,  which  must  be  filtered  to  collect  this  first  portion 
of  the  product.  The  mother-liquor  is  then  again  heated  to  60°  or  80°  ;  another  portion 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  equal  to  the  former,  is  dissolved  in  it ;  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol 
is  added ;  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  which  must  be  continually 
agitated,  so  that  the  iodine  which  separates  may  mix  well  with  it.  Wlien  the  process 
is  so  conducted  that  a  slight  excess  of  iodine  is  constantly  present,  iodoform  is  produced 
in  abundance.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  deposited,  the  stream  of  chlorine 
is  interrupted,  the  liquid  is  left  to  decolorise,  and  the  second  portion  of  iodoform  is 
added  to  the  first.  The  mother-liquor  may  then  be  treated  with  chlorine  and  a  third 
portion  of  iodoform  obtained.  The  process,  when  properly  conducted,  yields  a  quantity 
of  iodoform  weighing  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  iodine  used.  Care  must  be  taken, 
throughout  the  operation,  to  avoid  a  great  excess  of  iodine,  as  in  that  case  the  iodoform 
wall  not  be  produced  at  all.  Borax  may  be  used  instead  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
wiU  yield  a  product  of  equal  amount.  With  phosphate  of  sodium  the  product  is  not 
so  good.    (Filhol,  J.  Pliarm.  [3]  vii.  267.) 

Cornelius  and  Gille  {ibid.  tlsM.  196)  prepare  iodoform  by  adding  hypochlorite 
of  calcium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  40*^,  continuing  the 
addition  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  It  then  on  cooling  yields  a  crystalline  de- 
posit, consisting  of  iodoform  mixed  wdth  iodate  of  calcium,  from  which  the  iodoform 
may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  8  pts.  of  iodide  of  potassium  yield,  by  this  process, 
2  pts.  of  iodoform  and  2  pts.  of  iodate  of  calcium. 

Properties. — Iodoform  crystallises  in  nacreous  scales,  friable,  soft  to  the  touch,  having 
a  sulphur-yellow  colour  and  the  odoTir  of  saffron.  According  to  Eammelsberg  and 
Kokseharow  (Jahresber.  1857,  p.  431),  the  crystals  are  hexagonal  combinations 
oP  .  P.  For  P  the  ratio  of  the  secondary  axes  to  the  principal  axis  is  0-9025  :  1. 
Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  133°  36';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  104°.  Specific 
gravity  about  2-0.  Melts  between  115°  and  120°,  and  then  vaporises,  partly  with- 
out alteration,  partly  resolved  into  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid,  with  a  residue  of  char- 
coal. With  vapour  of  water  it  distils  undecomposed.  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in 
ivater,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both 
fixed  and  volatile. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Iodoform  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°,  either  alone  or  with 
iodine,  is  resolved  into  di-iodide  of  methylene,  and  a  number  of  brown  substances  not 
yet  examined  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiii.  65). — 2.  Iodoform  is  acted  upon  by 
bromine,  yielding  bromiodoform,  CHBrT. — 3.  With  moist  chlorine,  it  yields  chloro- 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  protochloride  of  iodine : 

CHP  +  H^O  +  CP    =    COCP  +  3HC1  +  3IC1. 

— 4.  Heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  an  oily  liquiil,  perhaps  chloro- 
form, or  according  to  Butlerow,  di-iodide  of  methylene,  CH^I^.—  6.  Distilled  with  chloride 
of  mercury,  lead,  or  tin,  it  yields  chloriodoform,  CnCl"I. — 6.  Distilled  with  sxdphide 
of  mercury,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  hquid,  which,  according  to  Bouchardat 
(J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  12)  is  sulpihoform,  C"HS^ ;  but  according  to  Eggert  (Chem.  Centr. 
1857,  p.  513)  is  nothing  but  disulphide  of  carbon.— 7.  With  cyanide  of  mercury  ov 
cyanide  of  silver  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  iodide  of  cyanogen. — 8.  When  cyanogen  gas  is 
passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodoform,  the  liquid  becomes  heated  and  assumes 
a  violet  tint ;  and  if  then  left  at  rest,  deposits  golden-yellow,  prismatic  crystals,  from 
which  alcohol  ex i nets  two  substances  havmg  a  strong  metallic  lustre;  one  wdth  a 
greenisli  gold,  the  other  with  a  violet  colour;  the  latter  appears  to  he  cyanide  of  di-iodo- 
mcthtfl,  CHl-.Cy  (St.-E  vre,  Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  533). — 9.  Heated  with  alcoholic  solutioiv 
of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes,  it  yields  a  gas  and  oily  compound 
which  has  an  odour  of  horse-radish,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia, 
though  not  so  readily  as  oil  of  mustard  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  184). — 
10.  Mercuric  oxide  gently  heated  with  iodoform  acts  energetically  upon  it,  producing 
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water,  carbonic  anhydride,  formic  acid,  and  mercuric  iodide. — 11.  Iodoform  boiled 
■with  aqueous  potash  is  partly  converted  into  formate  and  iodide  of  potassium,  a  portion, 
however,  volatilising  with  the  watery  vapour. — 12.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a 
liquid  which  Briining,  who  first  obtained  it  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  187)  regarded  as 
CHPO,  but  which,  according  to  Butlerow,  is  di-iodide  of  methylene.  — 13.  With 
cthylate  of  sodium,  iodoform  yields  iodide  of  methylene,  CH^P,  together  with  iodide  of 
sodium  and  aldehyde  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  110): 

C^H^^NaO  +  CHP    =    CH^P  +  Nal  +  C^H^O. 

According  to  more  recent  experiments  by  Butlerow  (ibid.  cxiv.  204;  cxi-iii.  325)  it 
appears  that  acrylic  acid,  C'lI^O^,  and  ethyl-lactic  acid,  C^H'^O',  are  liijewise  formed 
in  this  reaction. 

14.  Iodoform  heated  with  potassium  produces  a  violent  explosion. 

15.  With  triethjjl-phosphine,  iodoform  unites  directly,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  yielding 
the  tri-iodide  of  formyl-nonethyl-triphosphonium  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  189): 

CHI'  +  3(C2ff)'P    =    C'H^PT    =  [(CH)"'(C2ff)»P']"'P. 

I03J0HTB.  A  meteoric  mineral  mentioned  by  C.  U.  Shepard  among  a  number 
of  others  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  described.  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  ii.  377 ;  vi. 
402  ;  XV.  363.) 

XODOmsCOIO'E.    C'H^PO'.    (J.  Brown,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  [1]  49.)— A 

substance  formed  by  treating  pyromeconic  acid  with  excess  of  protochloride  of 
iodine : 

C=H*0='  +  8IC1  +  iWO    =    C'H^PO'  +  200^  +  8HC1. 

On  adding  potash  to  the  yellow  liquid  thus  obtained  (after  separation  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iodopyromeconic  acid)  impure  iodomecone  is  obtained  as  a  black  precipitate 
which  redissolves  on  agitation.  The  addition  of  potash  must  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  this  precipitate  exhibits  a  lighter  coloiir,  no  longer  redissolves  on  agitation,  and  is 
not  increased  by  fresh  additions;  and  by  then  collecting  the  precipitate,  and  washing 
it  with  cold  water,  and  repeatedly  crystallising  it  from  boiling  alcohol,  iodomecone  is 
obtained  in  the  pure  state.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  meconic  or 
comenio  acid,  which  differ  from  pyromeconic  acid  only  by  the  elements  of  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Iodomecone  forms  shining  yellow  hexagonal  plates,  having  an  odour  which  recalls 
that  of  saffron  ;  it  has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  sublimes  below  100°  ; 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  hydroclilorie  acid, 
which  does  not  decompose  it  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  with  aid  of  heat  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Caustic  potash,  after  long 
boiling,  abstracts  from  it  a  small  portion  of  iodine. 

XOBOiaECOZriir.    See  Meconin. 

XOSOIMCEI.il.N'ZIiXirE.    See  Mexamilixe. 

XOSOniERCURATES.  Compounds  of  mercuric  iodide  with  the  more  basic 
iodides.    (See  Meecuet,  Iodides  of.) 

lOSOnXETHTIiiliaXITE.    See  Methtlamine. 

XOBOKEETHirX.-SBIiEIiTXOU'S  ACXD.    See  SeleniguS  EtheeS. 
lODOKCORPHXIM'E.    Sec  Moephtne. 
lODOWICOTXNB.    See  Nicotine. 

lOJBOSriTBOHABBlIXBrE.      SyU.  ^dth  Dl-TODIDE  OF  NiTEOHAEMINE  (p.  U). 

lODOSfflTBOPHElfflC  ACXD.    See  Phenic  acid,  Deefvatites  of. 
lOUOPAPAVBRXWE.    See  Papaveeine. 
lOajOPHBNYIAMXWB.    See  Phenylamine,  Deeivatives  of. 
IOSOPHBUirX.CXTRACOirxm;iX>E.      See   Citeaconic   acid,    Amides  of 
(i.  993). 

lODOPIAMYIi.     SjTl.  with  loDOMECONIN. 

XOBOPX.ATXnrATES.  Compounds  of  platinic  iodide  with  the  more  basic 
iodides.    (See  Piatinum,  Iodides  of.) 

XODOPROPYXiEITE.    See  Allyx,  Iodides  op  (i.  142). 
lODOPYRITB.    Syn.  with  Iodite. 

XODOPYROIHCBCOirXC  ACID.     See  PyeomeCONIC  ACID, 
XOBOQITin'XN'E.    See  QumiNE. 
XODOSAX.ICYZ.XC  ACXD.    fei^^  Salicylic  acid. 
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XOSOSTRYCHM-XM-Z:.    See  STRYCHNINE. 

aOBO-SUBSTITUTlOW  COMPOU'IirSS.  Iodine,  though  generally  speaking 
very  similar  in  its  action  to  chlorine  and  bromine,  acts  for  the  most  part  less 
energetically,  and  is  much  less  disposed  to  form  substitution-compounds  by  direct 
action.  Some  compounds  containing  hydrogen,  indeed,  are  acted  upon  by  iodine  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  bromine  or  chlorine,  part  of  the  hydrogen  being  abstracted  to  form 
hydriodic  acid,  and  its  place  being  supplied  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine  ;  such 
is  the  case  with  ammonia  (iii.  280),  ethylamine  (ii.  536),  methylamine,  and  phenylaraine. 
But  iodated  organic  acids  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  formed  in  tliis  way ;  to  produce 
them  from  the  original  acids  it  is  necessary  to  use  chloride  of  iodine  instead  of  free 
iodine,  so  that  the  superior  aflfinity  of  the  chlorine  for  hydrogen  may  remove  it,  and 
enable  the  iodine  to  take  its  place  (p.  294)  e.  g. : 

c^'ii^o'  +  ici  =  nci  +  c^H^ioi 

Pyrump-  lodopyro- 
conic  acid,  mecoiiic 

acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  K  e  k  u  1  e  (Chera.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  206)  has  lately  shown  that  many  iodo- 
substitution  compounds  are  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid,  iodine  being  set  free  and 
the  original  acid  reproduced,  c.  g. : 

CTPIO^  +  HI    =    C^II^O^  +  I^. 

lod'tpropi-  Propionic 
onic  acid.  acid. 

It  is  evident  that  where  this  reaction  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  that  an  iodised  com- 
pound can  be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  iodine  on  an  organic  acid.  [For  an 
exception,  perhaps  only  apparent,  to  this  rule,  see  Salicylic  acid.] 

The  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  iodated  organic  compounds  just  noticed  explains 
the  reducing  action  which  it  exerts  on  certain  organic  acids  (p.  285).  Tiie  reaction 
takes  jilace  in  two  stages,  an  iodo-substitution  compound  Iseing  first  formed,  and 
subsequently  decomposed  in  the  manner  above  explained,  e.g.: 

C-H^O^    -h  HI    =    H-0  +  C^H^IO'. 

GlycolHc  loilart'tic 
acid,  acid. 

C^H'IO^  +  HI    =    1=      +  C-^H'O^. 

lodacetic  Acetic 
acid.  acid. 

XODOSUXiPHIBz:  or  AirTXIVXOinr.    See  Antimony  (i.  338). 

XODOTSXiIiURATES.    See  Tellurium,  Iodide  of. 
XOUOTOIiUYIiIC  ACID.    See  Toluylic  acid. 
XOIiITZ:.    Syn.  with  Dichroite  (ii.  320). 

XOim'APHTHXM'.  This  name  is  given  by  Carey  Lea  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxii. 
211)  to  a  colouring  matter  obtained  in  preparing  naplithylamine  from  nitronaphthylene 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  {Gmelin's  Haiidhooli,  xiv.  95,  5).  If  the  mixture  is 
heated  before  being  treated  with  caustic  potash,  a  faint  red-coloured  liquid  distils  over, 
which  turns  violet  on  addition  of  mineral  acids,  and  if  subsequently  heated,  assumes  a 
dark  purple-blue  colour-,  and  after  a  while  yields  a  black  crystalline  precipitate,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  increased  by  farther  heating  ;  this  is  'onnaplitliin.  The  crystals 
are  black,  with  green  metallic  reflex,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  blood-red  colour, 
which,  on  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  changes  to 
scarlet,  and  tinally  to  purple-blue,  is  not  altered  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  is 
changed  to  straw-yellow  by  hot  nitric  acid.  From  the  brown  mother-liquor,  ammonia 
tlirows  down  dark-coloured  flocks,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  are 
blackened  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  form  a  violet 
solution  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

XPECACUANHA.  An  emetic  substance,  the  root  of  several  plants  growing  in 
South  America.  All  the  kinds  have  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  but  differ  in  the 
amount  of  the  active  principle  {imtin)  which  tliey  contain.  The  best  is  the  annulated, 
yielded  by  Ccphalis  Ipecacuanha,  a  small  shrubby  plant  of  the  rubiaceous  order,  native 
of  Brazil  and  New  Granada.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  pieces  from  2  to  6  inches  long 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  much  bent  or  twisted,  and  sometimes  branched, 
with  a  remarkably  knotty  character,  owing  to  numerous  circular  depressions  or  clefts, 
which  wive  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  rings.  It  consists  of  a  central 
axis  called  mc(J it iiHium,  and  an  external  portion  called  the  cart ical  part.  Each  of 
tliese  contains  craetin,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  exists  in  the  cortical  part. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  ipecacuanha : 


a 

Cortical 
part. 

7. 
0 

Jt 

Medi- 
tullium. 

c 

Fatty  matter 

■   \  1-2 

2 

trace 

2 

Wax  . 

6 

Resin  . 

1-2 

Emetin 

.  160 

16 

115 

14 

Non-emetic  extract 

2-45 

Gum  . 

2-4 

10 

6-00 

16 

Albumin 

2-4 

Starch  . 

.  53-0 

42 

20-00 

18 

Woody  fibre  . 

.  12-5 

20 

66-40 

48 

Gallic  acid  ?  . 

trace 

Loss 

.  11-3 

4 

5-00 

2 

100-0 

100 

100-00 

Too 

a.  Grey  ipecacuanha,  analysed  by  Barruch  and  Eichard  (the  2-4  per  cent,  gum 
includes  saline  matters),  b.  Blackish-grey,  analysed  by  Pelletier.  c.  Eeddish-grey, 
deprived  of  its  meditullium,  analysed  by  Pelletier.  In  an  ash-grey  variety,  Pelletier 
found  9  per  cent,  fatty  matter,  12  emetin,  and  79  starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre. 

Another  sort  of  ipecacuanha  is  obtained  from  the  Psychotria  emctica.  This  kind 
contains  only  9  per  cent,  emetin ;  and  the  undxdated  or  amylaceous  ipecacuanha,  the 
produce  of  Etchardsonia  scabra,  contains  only  6  per  cent,  emetin,  with  92  per  cent, 
starch.  Besides  these,  the  roots  of  numerous  other  plants  are  used  in  tropical  coimtries 
as  emetics,  and  often  termed  ipecacuanha.  (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite,  ri.  399. — 
Penny  Cydopcsdia,  xiii.  17. —  Eochleder,  Piiytochcmie,  s.  131.) 

IPECUAWIC  A.CXB.  An  acid  existing,  aocordingto  Willigk  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxvi.  342),  in  the  root  of  Cephalis  Ipecacuanha.  It  is  extracted  from  the  root  by 
boiling  with  alcohol,  preciisitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  lead- 
salt  with  sulphydric  acid.  It  is  a  reddish-bro^Ti,  very  bitter,  amorphoxis  mass,  soluble 
in  ether,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  colours  ferric  salts  green,  the  colour 
being  changed  to  -violet  by  ammonia.  Its  dilute  solution  does  not  precipitate  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  Wlien  mixed  with  an  alkali,  it  absorbs  oxygen-  from  the  air  and 
becomes  coloured.  It  gives  by  analysis  56-22  per  cent.  C,  and  6-23  H,  whence 
Willigk  deduces  the  formula  CH'^O'.  Pelletier  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  iv.  172)  regarded 
it  as  gaUic  acid. 

ZPOIHC.SEC  ACIS.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  rhodeoretic 
acid,  a  derivative  o^  jalap-resin  {q.  v.)  It  agrees  -with  sebacic  acid  in  all  its  properties 
excepting  its  melting  point — which  is  104°,  whereas  sebacic  acid  melts  at  127° — and  in 
some  of  its  relations  to  bases  (Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  143).    See  Sebacic 

ACID. 

XRXSXUns.  Ir  =  99-13  or  Irr  =  198-26. — The  black  scales  which  remain  when 
native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid  were  found  by  Smithson  Tennant 
(PhU.  Trans.  1804)  to  consist  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals,  iridium  and  osmium,  hence  called 
iridosmine.  The  same  alloy  occurs  in  flat  white  metaUie  grains  in  native  platinum. 
Iridium  has  also  been  observed  in  combination  -vrith  about  20  per  cent,  of  platinum, 
crystallised  in  octahedrons,  which  are  whiter  than  platinum,  and  are  said  to  have  a 
greater  density,  namely  22-66. 

The  separation  of  the  osmium  and  iridium  is  effected  by  the  following  methods : — 
1.  The  iridosmine  is  mixed  -with  an  equal  weight  of  common  salt,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  stream  of  chlorine  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness.  Double 
chlorides  of  iridium  and  sodium,  and  of  osmium  and  sodium,  are  then  formed,  and  if 
the  chlorine  is  moist,  a  certain  quantity  of  osmic  acid,  which  volatilises,  and  may  be 
condensed  in  aqueous  ammonia.  The  mixture  of  the  double  cldorides  is  detached  from 
the  tube  and  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  Osmic  acid  is  then  evolved,  and  may  be  con- 
densed in  an  alkaline  solution,  while  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  iridium  remains  in  the 
solution,  and,  when  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
iridium  and  ammonium,  which,  on  ignition,  leaves  metallic  iridium.  (Wohler,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxxi.  161.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  100  grms.  of  iridosmine  and  300  grms.  of  nitre  is  placed  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  for  an  hour,  the  resulting  mixture  of 
osmate  and  iridiate  of  potassium  poured  out  on  a  cold  metal  plate,  then  introduced  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  and  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,    A  large  quantity  of 
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osmic  acid  then  Tolatilises  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  beautiful  white  crystals. 
As  soon  as  the  evohition  of  osmic  acid  ceases,  water  is  added,  and  the  residue, 
consisting  of  oxide  of  iridium,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  osmium,  is 
collected  on  a  filter  and  boiled  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  two  metals 
as  chlorides.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  which  precipitates 
chlorosmato  and  chloriridiate  of  ammonium ;  and  the  mixed  jirecipitate  is  suspended 
in  water  and  exposed  to  a  ciuTent  of  sulphurous  acid,  whereby  the  chloriridiate  of 
ammonium,  NH''IrCP,  is  converted  into  chloriridite,  (Nff)'Ir"Cl",  which  dissolves,  while 
the  chlorosmate  of  ammonium  remains  unaltered,  and  does  nut  dissolve :  this  latter 
chloride  yields  pure  metallic  osmium  by  calcination.  The  solution  of  chloriridiate  of 
ammonium  leaves,  when  evaporated,  beautiful  brown  crystals,  which  by  calcination 
yield  metallic  iridium.    (Fremy,  Compt.  rend,  xviii.  Hi.) 

Iridosmine  generally,  however,  contains  platinum  as  well  as  other  metals  of  the  same 
group,  which  are  not  efFectually  separated  by  the  methods  just  described.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  the  several  metals  of  the  platinum  group  has  of  late  years  formed  the 
subject  of  several  elaborate  investigations,  which  wUl  be  more  fully  considered  under 
Platinum  ;  those  more  especially  relating  to  iridium  are  the  following: 

3.  The  separation  of  iridium  from  platinum  depends  ujDon  tlic  ready  convertibility  of 
the  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  to  a  lower  degree  of  chlorination  by  tlie 
action  of  reducing  agents,  and  the  easy  solubility  of  the  resulting  double  chloride. 
Muckl^  and  AVohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  368)  treat  chloriridiate  of  ammonium 
containing  platinum  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  adding  the  solution 
cautiously  and  avoiding  an  excess,  then  digest  it  at  a  gentle  heat  tOl  tlie  undissolved 
portion  has  acquired  a  light  yellow-brown  cO'Our.  The  clilorii'idiate  of  ammonium  is 
thus  converted  into  chloriridite  of  potassium,  which  easily  dissolves,  whereas  the  chloro- 
platinate  resists  the  action  of  the  reducing  agent  much  longer,  and  remains  undissolved. 
The  completion  of  the  process  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  change  of  colour  of  tlie  un- 
dissolved salt,  since  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  iridium-salt  gives  a  deep 
red  coloiu-  to  tlie  chloroplatinate. 

The  separation  may  also  be  effected  by  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  the  action  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cyanide,  but  somewhat  more  complex.  It  is  better, 
however  to  reduce  the  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  by  sulphydric  acid,  or  by  sulphurous 
acid,  as  in  Fremy's  method  (see  above),  because  metallic  iridium  may  then  be  imme- 
diately obtained  by  simply  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  of  the  chloriridite  of  am- 
monium, and  igniting  the  residue.  (Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  129;  Jahresb. 
1858,  p.  210.) 

4.  The  iridosmine  which  remains  after  the  complete  exhaustion  of  platinum  ore 
with  nitromiu'iatic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  scaly  and 
consists  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium,  while  the  other,  which  is  granular,  contains 
but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but  is  very  rich  in  iridium  and  rhodium. 
Now  when  this  residue  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which 
a  current  of  air  (freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from  organic 
matter  by  passing  through  oil  of  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  osmic  acid 
and  oxide  of  ruthenium  are  formed,  the  latter  crystallising  in  the  colder  part  of  the 
tube,  while  the  more  volatile  osmic  acid  is  canned  forwards  (see  Osmuii  and  Ruthe- 
kium),  and  an  alloy  of  ii-idium  and  rhodium  remains  behind.  To  separate  these  metals, 
the  residue  thus  obtained  is  calcined  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  nitre,  care  being  taken  not  to  cany  the  process  too  far ;  and  the  product  is  exhausted 
with  boiling  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  consists  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  osmite 
of  potassium,  the  osmium  never  being  completely  removed  by  the  previous  roasting, 
while  a  copious  precipitate  containing  the  iridium  and  rhodium,  together  with  250tash, 
remains  on  the  filter.  On  treating  this  precipitate  with  nitromuriatic  acid  for  several 
hours,  the  iridium  is  converted  into  chloriridiate  of  potassium,  which  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  boiling  water,  the  rhodium  still  remaining  undissolved.  (Frt5my,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxviii.  1008.) 

3.  Iridosmine  in  fine  powder  (into  which  state  it  may  be  brought  by  calcining  it  in 
a  crucible  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  zinc,  till  tlie  flame  no  longer  exliibits 
any  trace  of  that  metal)  is  mixed  with  3  pts.  pieroxide  and  1  pt.  of  nitrate  of  barium, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  an  hour.  The  black  friable  substance  remaining  in  the 
crucible,  and  consisting  of  osmo-iridiate  of  barium  containing  ruthenium,  is  freed  from 
osmic  acid  by  prolonged  boiling  with  nitromuriatic  acid ;  tlie  baryta  is  then  precipitated 
by  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  (this  quantity  being  known  fi-om  the 
previous  weighings) ;  the  dark  red  filtrate  mixed  with  excess  of  hych-ocliloric  acid  is 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  mixed,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  with  a 
large  excess  of  solid  sal-ammoniac ;  the  residue,  no  longer  smelling  of  acid,  is  washed, 
first  with  a  concentrated  sohition  of  sal-ammoniac  (which  dissolves  out  tlio  rhodium, 
together  with  metals  not  belonging  to  the  platinum  group)  till  the  liquid  no  longer 
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runs  away  coloured,  then  ■with  a  more  dilute  solution  of  the  same  salt ;  the  residue, 
chiefly  consisting  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium,  is  dried,  heated  to  commencing 
redness  (so  as  to  decompose  the  ammonium-salts  completely,  the  chlorides  of  the 
platinum  metals  imperfectly),  then  in  a  current  of  liydrogen  to  complete  the  reduction  ; 
and  the  resulting  metallic  sponge,  in  which  the  metals  are  not  alloyed,  but  only 
mechanically  mixed,  is  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  completely  removes  any 
platinum  that  may  still  be  present,  but  leaves  behind  a  certain  quantity  of  osmium. 
The  remaining  pulverident  metallic  mass  is  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and 
hydrate  of  potassium ;  and  the  unattacked  portion  of  the  metal,  after  being  earefuUy 
freed  from  rutheniate  of  potassium  by  washing  with  water,  is  heated  to  whiteness  in 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  in  which  it  bakes  together;  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
lime  and  ignited  in  an  oxy-hych-ogen  flame  containing  excess  of  oxygen,  tiU  every 
trace  of  the  odour  of  osmium  has  disappeared ;  and  lastly,  fused  at  the  strongest 
heat  which  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  is  capable  of  producing.  (Ueville  and  Debray, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  385  ;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1859,  p.  541 ;  Jahresber.  1859,  p:  '2ii.) 

6.  An  intimate  mixture  of  100  pts.  iridosmine  or  platinum-residues,  100  pts. 
nitrate  of  barium  and  200  pts.  caustic  baryta,  is  heated  in  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible  ; 
and  the  fritted  mass,  after  being  pulverised,  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  cold 
water,  then  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  heated  till  all  the  osmium  is  driven  off  ;is 
osmic  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  ;  the  liquid  is  heated 
and  filtered  through  gun-cotton  ;  and  the  iridium  is  separated  from  the  other  metals 
contained  in  it,  as  in  the  preceding  method.  (Deville  and  Debray,  Compt.  rend, 
liv.  1138.) 

7.  Platinum-residue,  finely  pulverised  and  freed  by  levigation  from  the  coarser  grains 
of  osmide  of  iridium,  is  gently  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  then  mixed  with  1  pt. 
finely  granulated  lead  and  pt.  litharge,  and  heated,  with  stirring,  in  a  thick- 
bottomed  hessian  crucible  till  the  mixture  becomes  perfectly  fluid.  By  this  means  all 
the  silicates  and  earthy  minerals  present  are  converted  into  a  slag;  the  metals  mor-^ 
oxidable  than  lead  are  oxidised ;  and  the  specifically  heavier  platinum-metals 
collect  in  the  lead-regulus.  The  latter,  after  being  freed  from  slag,  is  dissolved  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  nitric  acid  diluted  witli  Ih  vol.  water,  which  dissolves  principally 
copper  and  palladium,  leaving  a  residue  which,  when  washed  by  decantation,  consists 
of  a  fine  black  metallic  powder  of  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  together  with  fine 
grains  and  scales  of  iridosmine,  which  must  be  separated  by  levigation.  The  black 
powder  is  immediately  available  for  further  treatment ;  the  iridosmine,  on  the  other  hand 
(together  with  the  coarser  grains  obtained  by  levigating  the  crude  platinum-residue),  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  fiising  it  in  a  charcoal  crucible  with  twice  its  weight  of  granulated 
zinc,  and  then  raising  the  heat  to  whiteness  to  drive  off  the  zinc  (p.  315).  The  finely 
divided  iridosmine,  is  then  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  to  expel  the  osmittm,  and  the 
residue,  together  with  the  black  powder  of  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium  above- 
mentioned,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  decomposed  by 
Wohler's  method  with  clilorine  gas  (p.  314).  The  dark  brown  solution  thus  obtained  is 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and 
distilled  to  one-third,  the  osmic  acid  which  passes  over  being  condensed  by  ammonia ; 
the  remaining  liquid,  which  contains  the  double  chlorides  of  iridium,  &c.,  is  mixed, 
while  stiU  warm,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac ;  and  the 
red-brown  precipitate,  after  standing  for  some  days,  is  separated  from  the  liquid,  and 
washed  with  sal-ammoniac  solution  till  the  liquid  runs  off  colourless.  The  wash- 
water  contains  the  whole  of  the  rhodium-salt,  the  mother-liquor  consists  chiefly  of 
chloride  of  iron  and  ammonium,  with  traces  of  iridium,  rhodium,  and  gold.  The  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  contaminated  with  platinum  and 
ruthenium-salt,  is  mixed,  after  drying,  with  H  pt.  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  melted  for 
10  or  15  minutes  in  a  capacious  poi'celain  crucible  ;  the  cooled  mass  is  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water;  and  the  yellow  filtrate  (after  the  whole  of  the  free 
cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid)  is  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  copper.  The  resulting  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  platino-  and 
iridio-cyanide  of  copper,  is  washed  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  a 
filter,  and  finally  decomposed  with  boiling  baryta-water,  whereby  oxide  of  copper  is 
separated,  and  the  platinum  and  iridium  are  converted  into  platino-  and  iridio-cyanides 
of  barium,  which  are  easy  to  separate,  the  platinum-salt,  which  is  much  more  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  separating  out  completely  at  first,  and  the  white  iridium-salt 
crystallising  afterwards.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  iridium-salt  contains  a  small  quan- 
tltv  of  ruthenio-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  any  rhodium-salt  that  may  be  present  may  be 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  (C.  A.  Martins,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  357;  Jahresber. 
1860,  p.  202.) 

8.  The  following  process  is  given  by  Deville  aud  Debray  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
Ixi.  5  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  889)  for  obtaining  iridium,  pure  or  alloyed,  from  the  substance 
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known  in  the  Eussian  mint  as  "  iriJium-oxiJo  " — a  not  quite  uniform  mixture  con- 
taining iridium  as  oxide,  and  having  the  following  average  composition : 

Volatile  substances  (and  oxygen)  ....  28"0 

Soluble  salts  (NaCl  and  Ca^SO^)    ....  12-0 

Platinum      ........  3-8 

Rhodium      .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1'8 

PaUadium   0-4 

Copper         ........  0'6 

Iron   0-7 

Iridium  (and  loss)   52-7 

lOUO 


The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal ;  and  the  residue  is  washed 
with  water,  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the  boiling  point  of  that  liquid,  and 
again  washed  with  water,  whereby  all  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  together  with  tho 
copper  and  iron.  If  the  amount  of  platinum  is  known,  and  the  object  is  to  prepare  an 
alloy,  the  washed  metal  is  heated  to  whiteness  (to  give  it  a  compact  texture),  and  then 
fused  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  To  obtain  pure  iridium,  the  crude  metallic 
powder,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  digested  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  the 
greater  part  of  the  iridium  (with  traces  of  rhodium)  then  remaining  behind. 

Metallic  iridium  is  obtained  from  tlie  cliloride  liy  reducing  that  salt  with  hydrogen 
at  a  red  heat,  or  by  exposing  it  alone  to  a  very  high  temperature,  or  more  easily  by 
igniting  the  chloriridiate  of  ammonium  (p.  31-i),  in  the  form  of  a  grey  metallic  powder 
much  resembling  spongy  platinum.  It  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  bodies  excepting 
ruthenium  and  osmium ;  not  being  fusible  in  the  flame  of  the  ordinary  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe.  Children,  however,  by  the  discharge  of  a  very  large  voltaic  battery, 
succeeded  in  melting  it  into  a  globule  which  was  white  and  very  brilliant,  but  still  a 
little  porous,  and  had  a  density  of  18'68;  and  Deville  and  Debray,  by  means  of  their 
powerful  oxy-hydrogen  blast  furnace,  have  fused  it  completely  into  a  pure  white  mass, 
resembling  polished  steel,  brittle  in  the  cold,  somewhat  malleable  at  a  red  heat,  and 
having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  platinum,  viz.  21'li}.  By  moistening  the  pulverulent 
metal  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  pressing  it  tightly,  first  between  filtering  paper, 
then  very  forcibly  in  a  press,  and  calcining  it  at  a  white  heat  in  a  forge-fire,  it  may  Ije 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  very  hard  mass,  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  liut 
still  very  porous,  and  of  a  density  not  exceeding  16-().  After  strong  ignition  it  is  in- 
soluble in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hydi'Ogen  at  low  temperatm'es,  it  oxidises 
slowly  at  a  red  heat,  and  dissolves  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  is  usually  rendered 
soluble  by  fusing  it  with  nitre  and  caustic  potash,  or  by  mixing  it  with  common  salt, 
or  better  with  a  mixtui'e  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  igniting  it  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  thereby  it  is  converted  into  the  soluble  chloriridiate  of  potassium  or 
sodium. 

XRXBXTJIMC,  AUiOYS  Or.  1  pt.  of  iridium  combines  at  a  white  heat  with 
4  pts.  of  copper,  forming  a  ductile,  pale  red  alloy,  which  is  much  harder  than  copper, 
and  gives  up  its  copper  to  nitric  acid,  the  iridium  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder. 

With  gold,  iridium  forms  a  malleable  alloy,  having  a  colour  very  much  like  that  of 
gold :  nitromuriatic  acid  dissolves  out  the  gold  and  leaves  the  iridium. 

1  pt.  of  iridium  and  8  pts.  lead  heated  together  to  an  intense  red  heat,  form  an 
alloy  which  is  very  ductile,  but  much  harder  and  whiter  than  lead,  and  behaves  with 
nitric  acid  like  the  copper  alloy.  On  cupellation,  the  iridium  is  left  as  a  soft  black 
powder. 

With  mercury,  iridium  forms  a  viscid  amalgam,  which  is  obtained  by  immersing 
sodium-amalgam  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloriridiate  of  sodium.  When  very  strongly 
ignited,  it  leaves  a  black  powder,  from  which  boiling  nitric  acid  extracts  a  small 
quantity  of  mercui-y,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  iridium,  soluble  in  boiling  nitromuriatic 
acid.    (Btittger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xii.  252.) 

The  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium  is  not,  jsroperly  speaking,  an  alloy,  inasmuch 
as  osmium  is  rather  a  metalloid  than  a  metal.     (See  Iridosmine.) 

Platinum  and  iridium  easily  melt  together,  and  form  alloys  which,  even  when  they 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  iridium,  are  still  malleable  and  capable  of  being  worked,  but 
are  less  easily  attacked  by  chemical  reagents  than  pure  platinum.  (Deville  and 
Deln-ay.) 

Equal  weights  of  the  t  wo  metals  form  a  brittle  alloy  capable  of  welding  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  alloy  of  platinum  with  a  few  parts  per  cent,  of  iridium  is  ductile  and  much 
harder  than  pure  platinum,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire  and  of  chemical 
reagents  (Berzelius).  An  alloy  made  by  fusing  1  pt.  iridium  and  10  platinum  in  the 
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flame  of  tho  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  is  very  malleable,  susceptible  of  hardening,  does 
not  tarnish,  and  when  laid  on  copper  serves  for  metallic  mirrors.  (Graudin,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xfi.  55.) 

A  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  called  native  iridium  occurs  in  the  Ural 
in  cubo-octahedrons  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  21'85  to  22'65  and  22'8,  and  in 
Brazil  in  white  round  grains  of  specific  gravity  16'94.  (S  van  berg,  GmelMs  Handb. 
vi.  393.) 

Pt.  Ir.  Rh.  Pel.  Os.  Fe.  Cu. 

Ural  .  19-64  76-85  ,  .  0-89  .  .  .  .  1-78  =  99-16 
Brazil  .  55-44       2779       6  86       0-49       trace        4-14       3-30    =  98-02 

1  pt.  of  iridium  unites  but  imperfectly  with  2  pts.  of  silver.  (Vauquelin.) 

1  pt.  of  iridium  unites  with  4  pts.  of  tin  at  an  intense  red  heat,  forming  a  dull  white 
easily  crystallisable,  hard,  malleable  alloy.  (Vauquelin.) 

When  iridosmine  is  fused  with  from  6  to  6  times  its  weight  of  tin,  the  alloy  being 
kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  red  heat  in  the  charcoal  crucible,  then  slowly  cooled  and 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  tin  passes  into  solution,  together  with  traces  of  iridium, 
and  there  remains  a  mixture  (separable  by  a  fine  sieve)  of  finely  pulverulent  crystaUine 
osmium,  and  large  shining  cubic  crystals  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  iridium,  which  is  not 
attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  but  when  strongly  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphy- 
di'ic  acid,  gives  off  the  whole  of  the  tin,  amounting  to  56-6  per  cent.,  as  sulphide, 
leaving  43-4  per  cent,  iridium. — By  fusing  tin  with  a  mass  containing  platinum, 
iridium,  and  rhodium,  and  dissolving  the  excess  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
crystalline  residue  is  obtained,  whose  composition  (if  Pt  denotes  the  platinum  metals 
in  general)  is  Pt^Sn'  or  PptSn'.    (Deville  and  Debray.) 

An  alloy  of  iridium  and  zinc,  obtained  as  in  Deville  and  Debray's  first  method  of 
preparing  an  alloy  of  iridium  and  tin,  is  not  crystallisable. 

XJ&XDXVSS,  CARBIDE  OP.  When  a  coherent  mass  of  iridium  is  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  black  masses  appear  on  its  surface,  which  are  a  carbide 
containing  19-83  per  cent,  carbon,  or  IrC-.    The  carbon  burns  off  readily  in  the  air. 

XRISXUm,  CHIiORX3>ES  Or.  Iridium  appears  to  form  four  compounds  with 
chlorine;  but  only  two  of  them  have  been  obtained  in  definite  form. 

The  protochloridc,  IrCl,  is  said  by  Berzelius  to  be  formed  when  pulverised 
iridium  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  chlorine  gas.  It  is  described  as  a  dark  olive-green 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  According  to  Claus,  however  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pliarm.  lix.  255),  the  so-called  protochloride  of  iridium  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the 
sesquichloride  -svith  metallic  iridium.  The  protochloride  appears,  however,  to  exist  in 
certain  double  salts  (p.  322). 

The  sesqtUchloridc,  Ir'-'CP  (or  trichloride,  IrrCP),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating ;  it  also  sublimes  when  iridium, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  nitre,  is  ignited  in  chlorine  gas.  It  is  black,  deUqueseent, 
and  does  not  crystallise.  It  unites  with  the  clilorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
double  salts,  called  ehloro-iridites,  which  are  prepared,  either  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tions of  the  component  clilorides  in  the  required  proportions,  and  evaporating,  or  by 
reducing  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  chloriridiates  with  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphydric  acid,  alcohol,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Claus  has  obtained  the  com- 
pounds 3NH^Cl.Ir-CP.3H*0,  3K:Cl.Ir2CP.3H-0,  and  3NaCl.Ir-.CP.12H-0.  They  are 
olive-green,  pulverulent  salts,  sohible  in  water ;  the  sodium-salt  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  the  other  two  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Berzelius  obtained  a  potassium -salt 
containing  2KCl.Ir^CP. 

Chlorindits  of  silver,  Ag'Ir-Cl"  =  3AgCl.Ir"CP,  is  produced,  on  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  aqueous  chloriridiate  of  potassium,  as  a  deep  indigo-coloiu-ed  flocculent 
precipitate,  which,  however,  becomes  paler  in  a  few  seconds,  and  finally  loses  its  colour 
altogether.    The  reaction,  which  is  attended  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  is: 

6AgN0'  +  4KIrCP  +  H^O    =    2Ag'Ir^CP  -t-  4KN0'  +  2HN0'  +  O. 

With  a  boiling  solution  of  cldoriridiate  of  potassium,  the  same  compound  is  formed 
immediately,  without  the  intermediate  production  of  a  blue  substance.  The  silver- 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia.  When 
it  is  covered  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  and  left  to  itself  for  a  few  daj'S,  one  portion 
dissolves,  and  the  remainder  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  modification  of  the  salt 
composed  of  rhombohedrons  having  an  adamantine  lustre.  (Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixiii.  338.) 

The  dichloride,  IrCP  (or  tetrachloride,  IrrCP),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  very  finely 
divided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  or  the  sesquichloride,  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and 
heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  black,  deliquescent,  amorphous  mass,  translucent  with  dark  red  coloiu' 
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at  the  edges.  It  sustains  a  rather  strong  heat  without  decomposition,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  reduced  to  tlie  sesquiohloride  and  ultimately  to  metallic  iridium 
(Berzelius).  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  solution.  It  unites  with 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  definite  crystalline  double  salts  called  chloriridiates, 
the  general  formula  of  which  is  MIrCP  =  MCl.IrCP  (or  M-IrrCl"  =  2MCl.IrrCP).  The 
ammonium-salt,  2(NH^)IrCP.H-0  [or  (NH^)-'IrrCl'^.H'-O],  is  obtained,  on  mixing  the 
solutions  of  the  component  chlorides,  as  a  very  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  and  crystallises  in  octahedrons  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  20  pts. 
of  cold  water,  forming  a  dark  red-brown  liquid,  and  imparts  distinct  coloration  to 
4,000  pts.  of  water.  The  red  colour  often  exhibited  by  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium 
is  due  to  small  quantities  of  this  salt.  The  aqueous  solution  supersaturated  with 
ammonia  forms  a  pale  yellow  mixture,  which  becomes  perfectly  colourless  when 
exposed  to  light,  but  afterwards  turns  purple,  then  violet,  and  finally  assumes  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour. 

The  chloriridiates  are  easily  cmverted  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphydric 
acid,  and  other  reducing  agents  into  the  more  sohilile  chloriridites,  a  reaction  which 
aflTords  the  means  of  separating  iridium  from  platinum,  the  chloroplatinates  being 
but  very  slowly  reduced  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  not  converted  into  more 
soluble  salts  (p.  31/)). 

The  potassium-salt,  KIrCl'  or  K-IrrCl",  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  its  component  salts.  It  may  also  bo  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a 
gently  ignited  and  intimate  mixture  of  finely  divided  iridium  and  chloride  of  potassium  ; 
filtering  from  unaltered  u-idium  ;  dissohnng  the  unfuscd  black-brown  mass  in  hot 
water  ;  mixing  it  with  nitromuriatic  acid;  and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  extracting  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  potassium  Ijy  small  quantities  of  cold  water;  dissolving  the  residue 
in  boiling  water ;  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallising  point.  It  crystallises  in  black  octahedrons,  yielding  a  red  powder.  It 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  quickly  in  boiling  water,  fonning  a  liquid  which 
appears  deep  red  in  the  mass,  but  yellow  in  thin  films.  It  is  insoluble  in  saline  solu- 
tions and  in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  from  solution  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution, 
mixed  with  excess  of  jiotash,  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ammonium-salt  with 
excess  of  ammonia.  At  a  strong  heat,  it  is  converted  into  chloriridite  of  potassium, 
and  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  leaves  metallic  iridium  mixed  ynth  chloride  of  po- 
tassium. The  sodium-salt,  NaIrCP.3II-0  (or  Na'-IrrCl^GH-O)  is  obtained,  like  the 
potassium-salt,  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  gently  ignited  mixture  of  iridium  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  It  forms  black  tables  and  four-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  coresponding  platinum-salt.  When  heated,  they  leave  the  anhydrous 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-grey  powder.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium. 

A  trichloride  of  iridium  was  obtained  by  Berzelius,  in  combination  with  chloride  of 
potassium,  by  fusing  iridosmine  with  nitre,  distilling  the  product  with  nitromuriatic 
acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  successive  portions  of  water.  A  dark  red  solution 
was  then  obtained,  which  yielded  a  salt  having  the  composition  SKCl.IrCP,  but 
according  to  Claus,  the  salt  thus  obtained  was  really  a  ruthenium-compound,  having  been 
prepared  by  Berzelius  from  iridosmine  containing  ruthenium.  Pure  iridium  fused  with 
nitre  and  distilled  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  yields  a  salt  containing  dichloride  of  iridium. 

XRIDXVm,  SSTECTZOXr  AT7Z»  ESTXIVXATIOIT.  Iridium  in  its  free  state 
is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  metals,  excepting  rhodium  and  ruthenium,  by  its 
insolubility  in  acids,  not  lieing  attacked  in  the  compact  state  by  any  acid  whatever, 
and  in  the  state  of  fine  division,  only  vei'y  slowly  by  nitromuriatic  acid.  Its  infusibility, 
even  in  the  ordinary  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  serves  also  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
metals  excepting  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  rhodium  by  fusing  it  in  the  finely  divided  state  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  iridium  is  then  converted  into  sesquioxide,  but  does 
not  dissolve  in  the  acid  sulphate  or  colour  it  red,  as  rhodium  does.  Another  method 
of  distinguishing  iridium  from  rhodium,  and  likewise  from  ruthenium,  is  to  mix  it 
intimately  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  heat  the  mixture  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine,  and  dissolve  the  resulting  double  chloride  in  water :  iridium  thus  treated 
yields  a  black-brown  solution,  rhodium  a  rose-red,  and  ruthenium  an  orange-yellow 
solution.    (See  Ehodittm  and  Ruthenium.) 

All  compounds  of  iridium  are  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen ;  the  reduced  metal  may  then  be  tested  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Iridic  solutions  (containing  the  dioxide  or  dicliloride)  wliich  are  those  of  most  fre- 
quent occxirrence,  are  of  a  dark  brown-red  colour  ;  iridous  solutions  (containing  the 
sesquioxide  or  sesquichloride)  have  an  olive-green  colour.  The  characters  of  an  iridic 
solution  are  best  observed  vrith  chloriridiate  of  sodium,  as  all  the  other  compounds  are 
but  very  slightly  soluble. 
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Caustic  potash  in  excess  decolorises  the  solution  of  an  iridic  salt,  cliauging  tlie  dark 
red  colour  to  a  very  faint  greenish  tint,  and  after  some  time  throws  down  a  slight 
blaok-brown  precipitate  of  chloriridiate  of  potassium.  If  the  clear  solution  bo  heated, 
and  then  left  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  first  acqiiires  a  faint  red  and  then  a  blue 
colour,  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  ultimately 
becoming  as  deep  as  that  of  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  copper.  The  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  leaves  a  white  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  colour- 
less solution  and  an  insoluble  blue  powder  consisting,  according  to  Clans,  of  iridic 
hydrate.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  reactions  of  iridium.  The  presence 
of  palladium  interferes,  however,  with  the  production  of  the  blue  colour,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  precipitation  of  iridic  oxide.  A  solution  of  iridium  containing  platinum  is  like- 
wise not  coloui-ed  blue  by  potash,  but  is  decolorised,  and  yields  a  red  precipitate  of 
chloroplatinate  of  potassium  containing  iridium ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  this  precipitate 
redissolves,  and  another  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  platiniferous  iridic  oxides. 
If  the  solution  contains  rhodium,  no  alteration  takes  place  at  first ;  but  subsequently, 
a  light  yellow  precipitate  of  rhodic  hydrate  is  produced ;  or  if  the  solution  is  hot,  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  dirty  greyish-green  colour,  and  the  solution  becomes  colourless. 

Ammonia  in  excess  also  decolorises  iridic  solutions,  and  forms  a  slight  blackish  pre- 
cipitate. On  boiling  the  solution  for  some  time,  tdl  the  greater  part  of  tlie  ammonia 
is  expelled,  the  solution  acquires  a  blue  colour,  especially  if  left  exposed  to  the  air; 
but  the  colour  is  neither  so  pure  nor  so  deep  as  that  produced  by  potash.  The  jjre- 
sence  of  palladium,  platinum,  or  rhodium  mochfies  the  reaction  with  ammonia  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  potash.  Carbonate  of  potassium  forms  a  red-brown  preci- 
pitate, which  gradually  dissolves,  the  liquid  afterwards  turning  blue  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  Carbonate  of  amtnonium  im-parts  a,  hlne  colonx  to  the  liquid  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air.  Sulphydric  acid,  decolorises  the  solution  at  first,  and  afterwards 
forms  a  brown  precipitate.  Chloride  of  ammonium,  forms  a  dark  cherry-red,  pulveru- 
lent precipitate  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  auA  p)7'oto- 
sulphate  of  iron  decolorise  the  solution.  Bichloride  of  tin  forms  a  light  brown 
precipitate.    Zinc  precipitates  metallic  iridium  as  a  black  powder. 

Quantitative  csti  mation  and  separation. — Iridium  is  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  of  an  iridic  salt  by  treating  the  solution  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium or  chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  alcohol  containing  ether,  in  which  the 
chloriridiate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  is  quite  insoluble.  The  precipitate  may  be 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  in  the  water-bath, 
and  then  weighed.  The  ammonium-precipitate  contains  4-t-21  per  cent.,  the  potassium- 
precipitate  40'38  percent,  iridium.  The  ammonium-precipitate  may  also,  after  washing 
with  ether-alcohol  (not  on  a  weighed  filter),  and  drying,  be  carefully  ignited  in  a  tared 
platinum  crucible,  and  the  weight  of  the  remaining  iridium  directly  determined. 

If  the  u-idium  exists  in  solution  as  sesquiehloride,  it  must,  before  precipitation,  be 
converted  into  diohloride  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  it,  or  heating  it  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid. 

The  mode  of  precipitation  just  described  serves  for  the  separation  of  iridium  from 
al  Imetals  excepting  platinum,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  ;  and  from  all  these, 
except  rhodium,  it  may  be  separated  by  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  sesquiehloride,  and 
tlien  adding  to  the  liquid  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  Chlori- 
ridite  of  ammonium,  3NH*Cl.Ir-CP,  is  then  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  sal-ammoniac, 
whereas  tlie  double  compounds  of  chloride  of  ammonium  with  the  chlorides  of  the  other 
platinum-metals  (except  sesquiehloride  of  rhodium)  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  chloride 
of  ammonium. 

The  reduction  of  dichloride  of  iridium  in  solution  to  sesquiehloride  may  be  eflfeeted 
byanyof  the  reducing  agents  already  mentioned  (pp.  315,  319),  but  the  most  convenient 
for  analytical  purposes  is  sulphydric  acid. 

When,  for  example,  iridium  is  to  be  separated  from  platinum,  both  being  in  the 
form  of  dichlorides,  the  mixture  of  these  compounds,  or  rather  their  double  salts  with 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  may  bo  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  solution  of  sulphydric  acid  added  by  small  portions.  The  reduction  of  the  iridic 
chloride  then  takes  place  immediately,  a  green  liquid  being  formed,  rendered  milky  by 
precipitated  sulphur,  and  coloured  brown  by  sulphide  of  platinum,  if  that  metal  is 
present  in  rather  large  proportion.  Iridium  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  as 
sulphide  by  sulphydric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  unless  the  reagent  is  added  in 
very  large  excess,  and  even  then  the  precipitation  takes  at  least  24  hours.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  iridium  to  sesquiehloride  being  complete,  sal-ammoniac  is  added  in  excess, 
and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  platinum  then  remains  undissolved,  while  the  iridium 
passes  into  the  filtrate,  and  may  be  reconverted  into  dichloride  by  means  of  nitro- 
muriafic  acid,  and  precipitated  as  already  described. 

The  same  method  may  serve  to  separate  iridium  from  osmium,  but  the  separation 
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of  that  metal  from  the  other  members  of  the  group  is  generally  effected  by  distillation 
with  nitromuriatic  acid,  or  by  roasting  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.    (See  Osmium.) 

Palladium  is  easily  separated  from  iridium  by  pi'ecipitation  with  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, which  does  not  throw  down  iridium ;  also  by  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium,  which  dissolves  the  palladium,  but  merely  oxidises  the  iridium. 

The  separation  of  iridium  fi'om  rliodium  may  be  effected,  when  the  former  is  in  the 
state  of  dichloride  and  the  latter  in  the  state  of  sesquicliloride,  by  treating  the  solution 
with  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  forms,  with  sesquichlorido  of  rhodium,  a 
double  salt  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  whereas  chloriridiate  of  ammo- 
nium is  insoluble  in  excess  of  that  salt.  Another  mode  of  separation  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  chlorii'idiate  of  sodium  is  soluble,  and  chlororhodiate  of  sodium  insoluble,  in 
alcohol.  The  method  of  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  whereby  rliodium  is 
dissolved  while  iridium  is  merely  oxidised,  ser\'es  for  the  qualitative  distinction  between 
the  two  metals  (p.  319),  but  is  not  adapted  for  quantitative  separation,  because  the 
solution  of  the  rhodium  takes  place  but  slowly,  and  when  a  small  quantity  of  it  is 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  iridium,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
fused  acid  sulphate.    ()See  Ehodium.) 

Atomic  Weight  of  Iridium. — The  only  known  determination  of  this  number  is 
that  made  in  1828  by  B  erzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  435),  and  founded  on  the  analysis  of 
chloriridiate  of  potassium,  KCl.IrCP.  100  parts  of  this  salt  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  lost  29  pts.  of  chlorine.  Now,  as  only  2  at.  chlorine  are  given  off,  the 
chloride  of  potassium  not  being  decomposed,  we  have,  fur  determining  the  atomic 
weight  of  iridium  (taking  K  =  39'2  and  CI  =  35'5),  the  proportion 

145-7  +  Ir  :  71    =    100  :  29 
whence  Ir         =  99-13. 

If  the  chloriridiate  of  potassium  be  supposed  to  contain  tetrachloride  of  iridium,  its 
formula  being  2KCl.IrrCP,  then  Irr  =  198-26. 

XKIDItrm,  10S5IBSS  OP.  (Oppler,  Uchcr  die  Jodmrhiiiduiigcn  dcs  Iridiums 
(Dissertation),  GGttingen,  1857;  Jahresb.  1867,  p.  263.) — Iridium  appears  to  form 
three  compounds  with  iodine,  namely,  Irl,  Ir'-I',  and  IrP. 

The  proto-iodide,  Irl  (or  di-iodide,  Irrl^),  or /iv/^jo-2">-Z(7eo?«s  iodide,  appears 
to  be  formed,  as  a  brown  powder,  by  passing  sidphurous  acid  gas  into  water  in  which 
the  iridic  iodide  is  suspended.  By  dissolving  finely  pulverised  chloriridiate  of  ammo- 
nium in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  leaving  the  liquid 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  hi/po-iodiriditc  of  ammonium,,  NH^irP  or  NH'I.Irl,  separates 
as  a  black  crystalline  powder  or  in  blackish-grey  spangles. 

The  sesqiii-iod.ide,  Ir-I^(or  tri-iodide,  Irrl^),  ov  Iridious  iodide,  separates  as 
a  black  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium  to  aqueous  iodiridiate 
of  potassium,  KIrl'  (iodiridiate  of  ammonium  being  probably  formed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  resolved  into  sesqui-iodide  of  iridium,  iodide  of  ammonium, 
and  free  iodine).  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewliat  more  freely  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  alkaline  iodides,  forming  doulile  salts 
which  may  be  called  iodiridites.  The  ammumium-salt,  2(NH^)^Ir-P.H-'0  (or 
2(NH')'IrrI^.H-0)  separates  in  crystalline  needles  from  the  mother-liquor  of  hypo- 
iodiridite  of  ammonium  (see  above)  on  repeated  concentration,  first  together  with  the 
latter,  afterwards  alone.  The  potassiu?n-salt,  K'Tr-I",  separates  on  adding  a  concen- 
ti'ated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iridium,  as  a 
fine  crystalline  powder,  having  a  green  lustre,  insoluUe  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  dis- 
solving slowly  in  acids,  easily  in  allcalis  when  heated.  The  silver-salt,  Ag'Ir'-T'^,  is 
obtained  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  iod-iridiate  of  potassiiim,  as  a 
dark  green  amorphous  precijjitate,  which  afterwards  turns  brown.  The  reaction  by 
which  it  is  formed  is  similar  to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  chloriridiate  of  potassium 
(p.  318). 

The  di-iodid c,  IrrP  (or  tetra-iodide,  IrrP),  ov  Iridic  iodide,  is  obtained  as  a 
soft  black  powder  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  strong  solution  of  dichloride  of 
iridium,  and  boiling  the  brown-red  liquid,  mixed  -with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  With 
alkaline  chlorides  it  forms  the  iodiridiates.  The  canmonium-salt,  NH^IrCP,  or 
(NH'')-IrrI^,  separates  after  some  weeks  from  a  solution  of  chloriridiate  of  ammonium 
in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  in  dark  brown  shining  crystals  easily 
decomposed  by  heat.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  gently  heated,  becomes  turbid  and 
black-brown,  depositing  hj'po-iodiridite  of  ammonium,  NH''IrI-,  and  iridic  iodide.  The 
potassium-saH,  Klrl^,  or  K^Irrl",  separates  after  the  iridic  iodide  itself,  from  a  solution 
of  iridic  chloride  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  formed  also,  thougli  in 
small  quantity  only,  by  the  action  of  iodine-vapour  on  an  intimate  mixtm-e  of  iridium 
and  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  60° — 70°  ;  and  in  larger  quantity,  by  adding  iridic 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  latter  being  kept  in  excess;  or  by  dis- 
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solving  the  iridic  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise.  It 
forms  dark,  metallic-shining,  crystalline  spangles,  appearing  as  octahedrons  under  the 
microscope,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  dissolved  by  acids,  and,  with 
decomposition,  by  alkalis.  The  sodium-salt,  Nalrl^,  or  Na-Irrl",  is  obtained  on  adding  a 
concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium  to  iridic  chloride,  as  a  dark  brownish-green 
crystaUine  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  iu  hot 
water. 

XBIDXVM,  OXIDES  OP.  Iridium  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  namely, 
Ir'O,  Ir^O,  Ir^O^,  and  Ir'-'O'.  The  protoxide,  or  Hyfo-iridious  oxide,  Ir'O  or 
IrrO,  is  but  little  known.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  alkaline  hypocliloriridite 
with  caustic  alkali  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  (p.  323) ;  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  is  quickly  converted  into  a  higher  oxide.  (Claus.) 

The  sesquioxide,  or  Iridious  oxide,  Ir'O^  or  Irr^O',  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
most  easily  formed  and  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  iridium  ;  but,  according  to  Claus, 
it  has  a  great  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  and  pass  to  the  state  of  dioxide.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  gently  igniting  a  mixture  of  chlorii-idite  of  potassium  (SKCl.Ir^CP)  vath. 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  on  treating  the  product 
with  water,  the  sesquioxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids 
(Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  251).  It  forms  two  hydrates,  one  containing  3  at.,  the 
other  5  at.  water.  The  trihydrate,  Ir^0'.3H'^0,  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of 
the  olive-green  sesquicliloride,  or  one  of  its  double  salts,  with  potash  and  alcohol,  as  a 
black  precipitate,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  small  quantity 
of  olive-green  sesquichloride.  The  pentahydrate,  Ir'O'.SH'O,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  solution  of  either  of  the  double  salts  of  sesquichloride  of  iridium  with  a  smal 
quantity  of  caustic  potash,  and  leaving  the  liquid  for  some  time  to  itself  in  well-closed 
and  perfectly  filled  bottles.  It  is  then  deposited  as  a  yellowish  precipitate  with  a  tinge 
of  olive  green ;  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  pure,  as  it  easily  takes  up  oxygen,  turning 
blue,  and  being  partially  converted  into  dioxide.  It  dissolves  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  potash. 

Sesquioxide  of  iridium  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which  may  be  called  iridites. 
A  solution  of  a  chloriridite  in  excess  of  lime-water  deposits,  after  standing  for  some 
time  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  dirty  yeUow  precipitate  containing  Ca'IrO^  or  SCa^O.Ir'O'. 
(Claus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx.  282;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  207.) 

The  dioxide,  ov  Iridic  oxide,  Ir^O'^  or  IrrO^  is,  according  to  Claus,  the  most 
easily  prepared  and  most  stable  of  all  the  oxides  of  iridium,  and  is  always  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  bulky,  indigo-eoloured  hydrate,  Ir-0^.2H^0,  when  a  solution  of  either 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  or  their  double  salts  is  boiled  with  an  alkali ;  but  it  always 
retains  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  alkali.  The  hydrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  in  potash  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  A  greenish- 
blue  precipitate  is  then  formed,  which  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
assumes  an  indigo-colour.  The  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  when  heated.  It  dissolves 
in  acids,  forming  solutions  which  are  dark  brown  when  concentrated,  reddish-yellow 
when  dilute. 

The  trioxide,  or  Periridic  oxide,  Ir-0'  or  IrrO'  is  formed,  according  to  Claus, 
when  iridium  is  fused  for  some  time  with  nitre.  The  resulting  blackish-green  mass  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  a  deep  indigo-coloiired  solution  of  basic  periridiate  of  potassium, 
leaving  a  black  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  acid  periridiate.  This  powder  when 
washed,  is  perfectly  neutral  and  tasteless,  and  dissolves  with  indigo-colour  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  giving  off  a  vei-y  large  quantity  of  cidorine.  The  quantity  of  potash 
in  it  is  variable,  but  the  iridium  and  oxygen  (in  the  acid)  constantly  maintain  the 
proportion  of  1  to  3.    (Claus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  249.) 

XBXDXUnz,  OXVGEU-SAIiTS  OT.  Iridium,  like  the  other  platinum-metals, 
shows  Init  little  tendency  to  form  oxygen-salts.  The  oxides  dissolve  in  acids,  but  no  defi- 
nite salts  are  obtained  in  this  way.  The  solution  of  hidic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
dark  brown  coloru",  which  is  not  modified  by  potash  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
dichloride,  neither  does  it  yield  any  blue  precipitate  on  boiling. 

The  only  definite  oxygen-salts  of  iridium  that  have  been  obtained  are  double  salts, 
containing  sulphurous  and  hyposulphuric  acids. 

a.  Hi/po-iridoso-potassic  Sulphite.     3(K20.S02).Ir20.2S02  =  ^^^j^fij  O^.SO^.— This 

salt  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  when  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  preparing  chlori- 
ridite of  potassium  by  passing  sulphiu'ous  anhydride  through  a  solution  of  the  cliloriri- 
diate  (p.  318),  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  is  somewhat  crystalline,  nearly 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  off  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  and  yielding  a  yellow  prismatic  salt,  in  which  3  at.  SO^  are 
replaced  by  6  at.  CI.    It  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  a  solution  which  is  decomposed 
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by  heat,  with  separation  of  blue  iridic  hydrate.  The  crystals  contain  5  at.  water,  which 
is  given  off  at  180°  ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed.  (Glaus, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  352.) 

Acid  Hypo-iridious  SidjJiiie  with  Chloride  of  Potassium,  6KCL(Ir-0.2SO'). — 
Produced  by  treating  the  salt  a  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  yellow  solution 
yields  by  evaporation,  pale  yellow  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  having  an 
astringent  somewhat  sweetish  taste.  At  a  red-heat  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydt-ide, 
and  leaves  a  mixtui-e  of  metalUc  iridium  with  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 
(Glaus,  loc.  cit.) 

y.  A  salt  containing  2(2KGl.IrCl).(2K-SOMr=S03.SO=).12H-0  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  chloriridite  of  potassium  with  acid  sulphite  of  potassium  till  the  green 
colour  changes  to  red,  and  carefully  evaporating.  It  forms  minium-red  crystals,  yields 
protoxide  of  iridium  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  anhydi-ide,  and  is  converted  by  prolonged  heating  with  acid  sulphite  of  potas- 
sium, into  the  white  salt,  a.  (Glaus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  129).  In  a  former 
memoir  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  344-348)  Glaus  represented  this  salt  by  the  formula 
2{K0.S0').  2KCI.  2IrO.S-0*Cl,  in  which  the  protoxide  of  ii-idium  was  supposed  to  be 
combined  with  a  chloro-hyposulphm-ic  anhydride  S'-O'Cl.  The  same  acid  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  two  following  salts : 

S.  4KCl.2IrO.S''0*C/. — Formed  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  hydi'ochloric 
acid.  Deep  red  prismatic  crystals,  easily  soluble  with  yellow  colour,  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  air-di'ied  crystals  contain  5  and  6  per  cent,  water  (=  4//0), 
which  is  given  off  at  180°.  Alkalis  slowly  decompose  the  salt,  and  nitromuriatic 
acid  converts  it,  after  some  time,  into  an  ii'idic  salt.  Its  composition  might  also  be 
represented  by  the  formula  2KSO''.{2KCl.I)--CF) ;  but  it  apjjcars  to  contain  a  proto- 
rather  than  a  sesqui- compound  of  iridium. 

e.  'l{K0.S0').Ir08'-0'Cl. — This  salt  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  of  5,  and 
separates  as  a  translucent,  amber-coloured,  ■s'iscid  mass,  which  dries  up  to  an  amor- 
phous translucent  substance,  yielding  a  yellow  jjowder.  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
part  of  it  dissolving,  while  the  rest  is  converted  into  the  white  salt  o.  (Glaus,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  bciii.  351 ;  see  also  Gmdin's  Hand-book,  vi.  388.) 

XRXDI'Unx,  SXTXiPHIQES  OP.  Four  of  these  compounds  are  described,  analo- 
gous to  the  oxides,  and  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solutions  of  the  chlorides  with 
sulpliydric  acid.  The  protosulphide,  Ir^S,  obtained  also  by  heating  either  of  the 
higher  sulphides  in  a  close  vessel,  is  grey  or  blackish-blue.  According  to  Berzelius,  it 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  forming  hypo-iridious  or  iridious  sulphate ;  and  in  sulphide 
of  potassium  more  easily  than  sulphide  of  platinum.  The  scsquisulphide,  Ir''S^,  is  a 
brown -black  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  [?  when  partially  oxidised],  and 
behaving  like  the  protosulphide  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphide  of  potassium  (Ber- 
zelius). The  disiilphide,  is.  obtained  by  precipitation,  also  by  igniting  chlori- 
ridiate  of  ammonium  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur  (Vauquelin) ;  by  igniting 
pulverident  iridium  with  sulphur  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  exhausting  the  pro- 
duct with  water  (Fellenberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  66);  and  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
dichloride  of  iridium  in  strong  alcohol  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  in  a  closed  vessel  for  a  week.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  is  to  be  broken  up,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water,  filtpred  and  dried.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  disulphide  of 
iridium.  It  is  a  dark  yellow-brown  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving 
the  protosulphide  or  metallic  iridium  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
raised.  The  disulphide  obtained  bj^  precipitation  behaves  with  nitric  acid  and  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  like  the  protosulphide.  The  ti-isidphidr,  Ir-S^,  is  obtained  hy 
decomposing  the  trichloride  with  suljjhydric  acid,  but  to  complete  the  decomposition, 
the  liquid  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  must  be  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
closed  vessel  at  60°.  It  is  a  dark  yellow-brown  precipitate,  which  behaves  like  the 
preceding  compounds  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  (Berzelius.) 

XRIDXITBS-BASESS,  AaaMOOTSiiCAl!.  Ammonio-protochloride  of  iridium, 
NH'.IrCl,  or  CIdoride  of  iridii,n'iiioniuin,  NH'Ir.Cl,  is  prepared  by  heating  di- 
chloride of  iridium  till  it  is  converted  into  proto-chloride,  dissolving  the  brown 
resinous  residue  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  The  compound  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  granular  preci- 
pitate, insoluble  in  water.  The  oxide  corresponding  to  this  chloride  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  The  sulphate,  (NH''Ir)%SO',  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  chloride  with  dilute  sidphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  large  orange-yellow 
laminae,  easily  .soluble  in  water. — Biammonio-protochloride  of  iridium,  2NH''.IrGl, 

or  Chloride,  of  ammiridammonium,  NH-(NII')Ir.Cl,  is  obtained  as  a  white  preci- 
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pitate  by  boiling  the  compound,  NH'ir.Cl,  with  excess  of  ammonia.     Treated  with 

moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  the  corresponding  sulphate  (NH^(NH'')Ir)-SOS 
in  rhombic  prisms;  and,  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  nitrate  of  barium,  or  the 
chloride  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  melt  when  heated,  and  then  suddenly  decompose  with  flame. — 

 ' — (NO^ 

Chloronitrate  of  aminiridammonium,  NH-(NH'')Ir  |        or  Nitrate  of  ammochloriri- 

dammmiim,  !NH'-(NH'')(IrCl).NO',  analogous  to  Gros's  platinum-nitrate,  is  obtained 
as  a  yellowish,  crystalline,  granular  mass,  by  heating  the  chloride  of  iridammonium, 
NH^IrCl,  with  strong  nitric  acid  ;  when  recrystallised  from  water,  it  forms  shining, 
yellow,  laminar  crystals. — Dichloride  of  ammiridamraonium,  NH-(NH')Ir.CP,  or  Chlo- 
ride of  ammochloriridarmnonium,  NH-(NH*)IrCl).Cl,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  last- 
mentioned  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  violet  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  violet  crystals. 
Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  only  half  the  chlorine.  The 
nitrate,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  chlorosulpliate  of  ammiridam- 
monium,  in  delicate  greenish,  needle-shaped  crystals.  (Skoblikoff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxiv.  275.)  . 

NH2(Nff)Ir) 

The  compound  SNH'.Ir'CP,  or  ,   ^  L  CP,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  dilute 

NH(NH-')-!Ir] 

solution  of  chloriridite  of  ammonium,  (NH^)^Ir'''CP,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  leaving 
the  mixture  in  a  well-closed  and  completely  tilled  bottle  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm 
place  ;  heating  the  liquid,  which  has  then  acquired  a  rose  colour,  to  expel  the  excess  of 
ammonia ;  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  greenish-yeUow  residue  with  cold  water  to  extract  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  A 
light  flesh-coloured,  finely  crystalline  powder  then  remains,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  on  coohng,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  5NH^.Ir-CP,  mixed  with  sesquichloride  of  iridium.  This  compoimd, 
when  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonia,  is  partially  decomposed,  with  separa- 
tion of  blue  hydi'ated  dioxide  of  iridium  ;  when  digested  with  water  and  oxide  of 
silver,  it  yields  a  rose-coloured  alkaline  solution  of  the  base  lONff.Ir'O^  This 
solution,  saturated  with  various  acids,  yields  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water,  namely, 
a  carbonate,  lONH'.Ir^O'.SHCO',  as  a  light  flesh-colouj'ed,  finely  crystalline  alkaline 
powder  ;  a  nitrate,  lONH'.Ir^O^.SN'^O*,  in  indistinct,  light  flesh-coloiu'ed  neutral  prisms ; 
and  a  sulphate,  lONH^.Ir'O'.SSO^  also  neutral  and  of  similar  colour.  (C\&-a.s,Bcitr(ige 
zur  Gcschichte  dcr  Platin-metalle,  Dorpat,  185-1 ;  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  434.) 

lUIDOS  ?>2 IWE.  Native  iridium,  Osmidc  of  Iridium,  Osmiirni-iridium,Iridosmium, 
Nevrjanskite,  Sisserskite. — This  compound  occurs,  together  with  platinum,  in  the 
province  of  Choco  in  South  America,  in  California,  Oregoa,  Australia,  and  in  the  Ural 
mountains ;  also  in  the  gold  washings  on  the  rivers  du  Loup  and  des  Plates,  Canada. 
It  sometimes  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  platinum  ore,  especially  of  that  from 
Katharinenberg,  Slatoiast,  and  Kischtin  in  the  Ural.  It  occurs  rarely  in  hexagonal 
prisms  with  replaced  basal  edges,  commonly  in  irregular  grains,  flat  or  round,  sometimes 
in  very  thin  laminae.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  tin-white  or  light  steel-grey  colour,  and 
is  slightly  malleable.    Hardness  =  6  to  7.    Specific  gravity  =  19'3  to  21'12. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  specimens  from  different  localities: — 1.  By  Thomson 
(Gmclin's  Handbook,  vi.  425). — 2.  Bj  Cluns  {Bcitrciffe  ^-c). — 3.  By  Berz  elius  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xxxii.  232).— 4-8.  Deville  and  Debray  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  385;  Jahi-esb. 


1859,  p.  767). 

Os.  Ir.  Rh.  Ft.        Fu.       Cu.  Fe. 

1.  Brazil.    2\-^b  72-nO   2-60  =  100 

2.  NIschna  Tagilsk  hexagonal  plates  .  27-32  .51-24  l.M  10  08      5-85        .    .  .    .  =  lnO 

3.  Katharinenberg,  Inmuite  .      .      .  49-34  4B  77  3-45    0  74  =  lOil 

4   Oregon,  thin  shiiung  Miles      .      .  17-20  70-40  1-2-30  0  10      GOO        .    .  .    .  =  100 

5.  .,      round  cojnpnct  grains .       .  35-10  57  80  0-63  .    .       6-37       O-QG  0-10  =  ICO 

6.  California,  Cavernous  nodules, 

sometimes  filled  witli  oxide  of 

iron  or  chromic  iron  ore       .      .  43-40  hV50  2  60  .    .       0-50        .    .  .   .  =  100 

7.  KuitvaWsi,  extremely  thin  lamlnie    .  33-46  ,'i8-I3  3  04  .    .       5-22       0-15  .    .  =  100 

8.  Borneo   38-9'(  58-27  2-64  0-15   =  100 


Iridosmine  has  usually  been  regarded  as  consisting  of  definite  osmides  of  iridium 
(the  iridium  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  rhodium,  rutheniimi,  and  platinum) ;  No.  1 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ir'Os ;  2,  -with  IrOs ;  and  3,  with  IrOs^.  But 
according  to  Deville  and  Debray,  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  mineral  species. 

Iridosmine,  when  heated  in  the  air,  gives  off  osmic  acid,  with  greater  facility  as  it  is 
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richer  in  osmium,  and  becomes  dull.  When  ignited  foi'  some  time  ■with  nitre  alone,  or 
with  nitro  and  caustic  potash,  it  gives  off  part  of  tlie  osmium  us  usmic  aciil,  and  forms 
)smate  of  potassium,  together  with  iridiate  of  potassium  (p.  314).  According  to 
Fischer  (Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  258)  it  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  calcium, 
nid  according  to  Deville  and  Debray  {p.  316)  by  a  mixture  of  peroxide  and  nitrate 
)f  barium.  Nitromuriatic  acid  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it.  [For  the  methods  of 
malysiug  it,  see  Ikidium,  pp.  315,  316,  320;  also  Platinum-kesldues.] 
IKJSSSfE.    See  CHiNOLrME  (i. '871). 

I3ESTS.  This  name  was  given  by  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  sxiii.  276)  to  a  black 
mineral  from  the  Ural,  crystallised  in  regular  octahedrons  and  consisting  of  oxidised 
platinum-metals  (Ir,  Os,  Pe)  combined  with  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  chromium. 
According  to  Ciaus  (ibid.  Ixxx.  285)  it  is  a  very  variable  mixture,  consisting  chiefly 
3f  iridosmine  and  chrome-iron  ore. 

ZROXiT.  Synonyms:  Ei$c7i  ;  Fcr  ;  FerricM  ;  Mars.  Sjmibols  and  atomic  weights  : 
I'e  =  28  ;  Ffe  =  56.     Equivalents  Fe  =  28  (ferrosum)  ;  fe    -  18|  (ferricum). 

This  metal,  although  the  most  abundant  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  most  largely 
employed  in  the  arts,  is  but  little  known  in  a  state  of  absolute  chemical  purity.  The 
Iron  met  with  in  commerce  always  contains  carbon,  and  generally  some  other  foreign 
Bubstanees,  altogether  varying  in  amount  from  0'5  to  nearly  10  per  cent.  Probably  all 
these  admixtures  exercise  some  influence  on  the  characters  of  the  metal ;  but  it 
ippears  to  be  chiefly  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  iron,  which  determines  the  re- 
iiuirkable  diiferences  of  character  presented  by  the  several  varieties  of  metallic  iron 
known  as  malleable  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel. 

Pure  iron  is  described  as  resembling  silver  in  whiteness,  capable  of  receiving  a  very 
liigh  polish,  extremely  tenacious,  softer  than  ordinary  malleable  iron,  and  presenting  a 
5caly,  conchoi'dal,  or  sometimes  crystalline  fractm-e.  Specific  gravity,  after  melting 
7-8439,  in  sheet  or  wire  775  to  7-60. 

Iron  obtained  by  electrolysis  was  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  8'1393.  Its 
malleability  was  not  affected  by  heating  to  redness  and  rapid  cooling,  nor  was  it  in  the 
least  degree  hardened  by  this  treatment.  It  was  scarcely  acted  upon  by  acids  at  tlie 
ordinary  temperature;  but  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat,  evolving  hydrogen  quite  free 
From  the  peculiar  smeU  observable  in  the  hydrogen  evolved  dm-ing  the  solution  of  ordi- 
[lary  iron.    (Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  2.) 

The  crystalline  form  of  iron  is  either  the  cube,  octahedron,  or  some  other  form 
belonging  to  the  regular  system. 

The  dilFerent  kinds  of  iron  employed  iu  the  arts  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads, 
nz.  malleable  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  the  latter  being  to  some  extent  inter- 
mediate in  its  characters  between  the  other  two,  and  combining  some  of  the  peculiarities 
afboth.    See  Steel. 

The  diiference  between  these  three  kinds  of  iron  is,  however,  by  no  means  absolute, 
even  as  regards  their  characters,  but  more  a  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  particidar 
characters  are  presented.  Iron  approaching  nearest  to  a  state  of  purity  requires  a  very 
high  temperature  for  its  fusion,  whde  cast  iron  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  heat,  but, 
not  being  sufiiciently  malleable,  it  cannot  be  wrought  into  any  required  shape.  Malleable 
iron  has  a  much  higher  degree  of  toughness  or  tenaeity  than  cast  iron,  which  on  the 
otlicr  hand  is  much  hai'der,  while  steel  may  be  melted  and  forged,  as  well  as  rendered 
hard  or  soft  at  will,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  "  tempered,"  by  cooling  suddenly  or 
gradually ;  on  account  of  these  varied  combinations  of  qualities,  the  different  kinds 
of  iron  have  a  wide  range  of  applicability  to  a  great  diversity  of  pui'poses. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  all  the  other  substances  met  with  in 
irou  except  carbon,  it  appears  that  the  greater  or  less  approximation  to  the  character 
of  pvu-e  irou  is  so  uniformly  accompanied  by  very  slight  ditferences  in  the  amount  of 
carbon,  that  these  two  circimistances  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  very  intimate  causal 
connection. 

Karsten's  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  containing  0-65  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  free  from  any  other  substance,  becomes  so  much  hardened  by  plunging 
it  into  water,  while  red-hot,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  steel.  When  the  amount  of 
carbon  is  as  much  as  1-4  or  1'5  per  cent,  the  metal  presents  the  maximum  combination 
of  tenacity  with  tho  capability  of  hardening  by  sudden  cooling.  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  carbon  beyond  this  limit  is  accompanied  by  increased  hardness,  but  the  teuacity  and 
malleability  are  less.  With  l'7o  per  cent,  carbon,  the  malleability  of  the  metal  is  very 
slight,  and  with  1-9  per  cent,  it  scarcely  admits  of  being  wrought.  Iron  with  2'3  per 
cent,  carbon  presents,  when  melted  and  gradually  cooled,  indications  of  graphite  being 
separated  during  the  cooling,  and  the  other  characters  of  cast  iron,  which  may  contain 
an  amount  of  carbon  varying  from  this  minimum  limit  up  to  6'75  per  cent. 

These  limits,  however,  are  somewhat  different  when  iron  contains^  other  substances, 
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as  is  iisually  the  case  :  thus,  taking  as  the  criterion  between  malleable  iron  and  steel,  the 
capability  of  acquiring,  by  sudden  cooling,  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  to  give  sparks 
■when  struck  with  flint,  this  is  generally  found  to  obtain  with  iron  containing  O'o  per 
cent,  when  it  also  contains  small  quantities  of  silicon,  sidphur,  phosphorus,  &c. 

Taking  as  the  criterion  which  distinguishes  cast  iron  from  steel,  the  separation  of 
graphite  when  the  melted  metal  is  slowly  cooled,  and  the  want  of  malleability  in  the 
cold,  it  is  found,  in  like  manner,  that  the  relation  between  these  characters  and  the  amount 
of  carbon  is  not  strictly  constant,  but  that  it  is  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  nature 
and  amount  of  other  admixtures,  not  only  by  their  rendering  the  metal  less  malleable, 
but  also  by  their  promoting  the  tendency  to  the  separation  of  carbon. 

Malleable  Iron  {Schmiedeiscn  ;  Stabcisen;  Fer  doujc). — Ordinary  malleable  iron 
has  a  grey  colour,  which  varies  in  its  shade  according  to  the  character  of  the  iron,  and 
has  sometimes  a  bluish  or  blackish  tinge. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  between  7  3  and  7'9  ;  that  of  the  better  kinds  gene- 
rally approximating  to  the  mean  of  these  two  values.  The  specific  gravity  is  affected 
to  some  extent  by  the  alteration  of  internal  texture  produced  mechanically.  Thus  a 
bar  4  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick  with  a  specific  gravity  =  7'8010  acquired  a  spe- 
cific gravity  =  7'8621  when  rolled  out  to  very  thin  sheet,  and  iron  of  specific  gravity 
7'7938  acquired  a  specific  gravity  =  7'8425  when  drawn  into  very  thin  wire. 
(Ka  rsten.) 

The  specific  heat  of  ordinary  malleable  iron  is  0  113795,  and  is  somewhat  higher 
when  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal  is  large.  (Eegnault.) 

The  conducting  power  for  heat  is  374-3  compared  with  gold  =  1000.  (Despretz.) 

The  linear  and  cubical  expansion  by  heat  (see  Heat,  iii.  68,  71)  is  less  than  that 
of  most  other  metals.  The  linear  expansion  for  each  degree  between  100°  and  300°  C. 
=  68T00-    (Dulong  and  Petit.) 

An  iron  bar  expands  ^  when  raised  from  a  red  heat  to  a  white  heat,  and  j|g  when 
heated  from  20°  C.  to  whiteness.    (E  in  man.) 

The  melting  point  of  malleable  iron  has  not  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  between  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron  and  that  of  platinum,  and  is 
estimated  at  1550°  C.  by  Pouillet,  and  at  2000°  C.  by  Scheerer,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  higher  in  proportion  as  the  metal  contains  less  carbon. 

Pure  iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  more  powerfully  than  iron  containing  carbon, 
and  it  may  be  rendered  magnetic ;  but  it  does  not  retain  the  magnetic  condition  so  long 
as  iron  containing  some  carbon.  Ordinary  bar  iron  is  also  attracted  more  strongly 
than  steel,  and  is  more  easily  rendered  magnetic,  but  it  loses  the  polar  condition  much 
sooner  than  steel  does.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
carbon  is  in  some  way  necessary  for  the  retention  of  the  magnetic  condition  by  iron. 
Bars  of  iron  placed  vertically  or  nearly  so  become  in  course  of  time  magnetic.  The 
magnetic  condition  of  iron  is  very  nearly  destroyed  by  a  red  heat,  and  entirely  so  by 
exposure  to  a  white  heat. 

The  electric  conductivity  of  iron  is  much  less  than  that  of  copper.  Taking  this  as 
=  100,  that  of  iron  is  =  20  (Harris),  15-8  (Becquerel),  17-74  (Lenz).  Matt  hies - 
sen  considers  that  the  electric  conductivity  of  electro-deposited  iron  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  malleable  iron. 


Electrotype  iron 
Plate  iron  . 

Conductivity  at  0°  C. 

Percentage  decrement 
in  conductivity  between 
0°  and  100°  C. 

Deduced 
conductivity  of  pure  iron, 
at  0°  C. 

100 
(91-8 
\  72-8 
(84-6 

38-3 
360 
34-1 
34-7 

102-7 
102-1 
99-2 

The  hardness  of  malleable  iron  varies  considerablj' ;  it  is  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  and  reduced  by  increase  of  temperature.  It  is  however  but  very 
slightly  increased  by  sudden  cooling  of  the  red-hot  metal ;  the  less  so  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  it.  A  certain  amount  of  carbon  seems  essential  to  the 
hardness  of  malleable  iron.  Absolutely  pure  iron  is  so  soft  that  it  offers  but  little 
resistance  to  friction. 

The  tenacity  of  iron  also  varies  widely,  and  is  influenced  by  the  nature  and  amount  of 
foreign  admixture  in  the  metal,  as  well  as  by  its  internal  texture,  by  temperatm-e,  and 
by  other  conditions.  Up  to  a  temperature  of  146°  C,  the  tenacity  of  boiler  plate  is  not 
sensibly  diminished  ;  but  at  a  red  heat  it  is  reduced  one  fourth.  The  tenacity  of  good 
rivet  iron  at  190°  C.  is  a  third  greater  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  at  a  red 
heat  it  is  reduced  to  nearly  one  half.  (Fairbairn,  Useful  Information  for  Er^gmcers.) 
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Tenacity  or  tensile  strength  of  iron. 


Kind  of  iron* 

Lengthwise     |  Crosswise 
in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Ultimnte  exten- 
sion. 

Authority. 

Lowmoor  iron  wire 
Staffordshire  bar  iron 

Swedish,  bar  iron 

64,200 
from  62,231  ( 

to    56,715  J 
from  48,232  ( 

to    47,855  J 

62,490 

0-302 
0-186 
0-264  ) 
0-278  \ 

Fairbairn. 
Kirkaldy  and 
Napier. 

)> 

[See  Kirkal  dy,  Trans.  lustit.  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,  1858-9  ;  and  Tensile  Strength 
of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,  London,  1862. — Fairbairn,  Brit.  Assoc.  Eeport,  1856.) 

The  malleability  of  iron  is  very  considerable,  though  less  than  that  of  silver  or  gold, 
[t  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  which  modify  the  hardness  and 
tenacity,  the  degree  of  malleability  being  ajjparently  determined  by  the  relative  hard- 
□ess  and  tenacity,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  its  internal  texture.  The  malleability 
3f  iron  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  inasmuch  as  it  then 
becomes  softer  without  its  tenacity  being  proportionally  lessened.  At  a  red  heat  it  is 
BufRciently  soft  to  be  brought  to  any  required  shape  by  hammering  or  rolling,  and  at  a 
svhite  heat  it  becomes  quite  pasty,  so  that  separate  pieces  may  be,  as  it  were,  kneaded 
together  into  one  mass  ;  or,  as  it  is  termed,  welded.  This  capability  of  being  forged 
Mid  welded,  so  important  as  regards  the  methods  by  which  iron  is  wrought  for  various 
uses,  is  referable  to  the  wide  interval  between  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal 
presents  its  ordinary  degree  of  hardness,  and  that  at  which  it  becomes  liquid  ;  as  well 
a,s  to  the  fact  that,  at  temperatures  far  below  the  melting  point,  it  acquires  a  soft 
plastic  condition,  which  is  retained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  a  considerable 
range  of  temperature. 

Among  the  foreign  substances  influencing  prejudicially  the  malleability  of  iron,  tlie 
chief  are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  The  first  communicates  to  it  the  charac- 
ter of  being  brittle  while  hot,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  red  short"  in  forging.  Phosphorus 
renders  iron  "  cold  short,"  or  brittle  and  weak  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Silicon 
has  a  similar  influence  in  a  higher  degree.  Manganese  seems  to  be  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise  as  regards  the  malleability  of  iron.  The  malleability  of  iron  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  immersing  it  while  red-hot  in  cold  water,  as  well  as  by  long  con- 
tinued hammering  and  by  rolling,  but  it  is  again  restored  by  heating  the  metal  to 
redness,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually. 

The  texture,  or  molecular  structure  of  iron  varies  very  considerably  according  to  the 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  After  being  melted,  iron  is  decidedly 
crystalline  or  granular,  and  its  fraotiu-e  presents  distinct  indications  of  that  condition. 
By  hammering  or  rolling  while  hot,  it  acquires  a  fibrous  or  silky  texture,  becomes  more 
tenacious,  less  susceptible  of  true  fractiire,  and  capable  only  of  being  torn  asunder.  In 
the  usual  method  of  producing  malleable  iron,  it  is  not  melted,  but  wrought 
mechanically  while  in  a  kind  of  doughy  condition,  and  the  uniform  close  fibrous  texture 
which  determines  the  quality  of  the  metal  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  this 
treatment  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried. 

By  hammering  while  cold,  fibrous  iron  is  rendered  harder  and  brittle ;  when  after- 
wards broken,  it  presents  a  granular  or  crystalline  fracture,  but  opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  this  crystalline  condition  be  really  a  result  of  the  hammering.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  long  continued  jjressiu-e,  vibration,  or  concussive 
action,  in  affecting  the  texture  of  iron,  some  maintaining  that  these  conditions  slowly 
destroy  the  fibrous  texture,  rendering  the  iron  crystalline  and  thereby  weaker. 
(Kankine,  Proceedings  of  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers,  1843  ;  Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  8.) 

Malleable  iron  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air,  or  in  water  free  from  air ;  but  in 
moist  air,  or  in  water  containing  air,  it  gradually  becomes  oxidised  or  rusted,  from  the 
surface  inwards,  until  eventually  the  entire  mass  may  be  converted  into  oxide.  The 
carbonic  acid  present  in  atmospheric  air  appears  to  contribute  largely  to  the  production 
of  this  change.  The  presence  of  saline  substances  in  water  also  facilitates  the  oxidation 
of  iron;  while  alkalis,  and  oily  or  resinous  substances,  retard  the  oxidation.  (Mallet, 
Action  of  air  and  water,  tfr.,  icpon  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  Brit.  Assoc. 
Eeports,  1838,  p.  253;  1840,  p.  221.)  Contact  -with  more  highly  electro-positive 
metals,  such  as  zinc,  also  hinders  the  oxidation  of  iron  -within  a  certain  distance 
around  the  point  of  contact. 

At  a  temperature  about  230°  C,  iron  becomes  capable  of  combining  directly  -with 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the  polished  sm*face  at  first  becomes  covered  with  an 
extremely  thin  film  of  magnetic  oxide,  of  a  yellow  colour  which  gradually  passes  into 
red,  blue,  and  grey.  At  a  red  heat  this  crust  of  oxide — forge  scale — becomes  thicker, 
and  gradually  passes  at  its  outer  surface  into  ferric  oxide.  At  a  white  heat,  iron  burns 
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in  the  air,  with  production  of  magnetic  oxide,  and  this  combustion  may  be  sustained 
for  some  time  by  directing  a  blast  of  air  upon  the  metal. 

At  a  temperature  about  360°  C.  iron  decomposes  water- vapour,  forming  magnetic 
oxide  and  liberating  hydrogen. 

Pure  iron  dissolves  completely  in  moderately  dilute  acids.  Ordinary  malleable  iron 
dissolves  completely  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  :  but  with  dilute  acid  a  carbonaceous 
residue  remains  undissolved.  In  both  cases  also  the  hydrogen  evolved  carries  with  it 
carbonaceous  vapour,  which  communicates  to  it  a  peculiar  smell. 

Malleable  iron  generally  contains  from  0'2o  to  0'5  per  cent,  carbon  ;  sometimes  the 
amount  is  much  less.    The  smaller  the  amount  of  carbon,  the  softer  is  the  iron,  and 


Analyses  of  best  qualities  of  Foreign  Malleable  Iron. 


Source  | 

Analyst 

oo 

Swedish. 
Gysinge.  1  Lofsta. 

®    1  © 

Silesian 
Rjbnik. 

Russian  iron. 
CCND   1  K.3KB 

Swedish 
Kloster. 

Magdesprung. 

Danne- 
mora. 

Henry. 

Karsten. 

Htnrj. 

Bromeis. 

Schaf- 
hautl. 

Iron  . 
Carbon. 

Silicon 

*  Sulphur  . 
Phosphorus 

M;inganese 

Arsenic  . 

90-863 
0054 
(1028 

•■0  055 
trace 
trace 

99-220 
0-087 

0  OrrH 

*0  632 
0-005 

trace 

99-544 
0  087 
01 15 

■*  0-220 
0  034 

trace 

99-73 
0  24 
0-03 

trace 

trace 

99-873 
0090 
0  030 
0-007 

99-412 
0  272 
0-1162 
*  0-234 

0  020 

99-594 
0-340 
t  race 
*0  068 

trace 

98  605 
0  386 
0-232 
*  0  757 
trace 
trace 

98-88 
0-40 
0-01 

trace 

0-30 

99-13 
066 
trace 

0-29 

98-78 
0  84 
0-12 

0  05 
007 
0  02 

100-000 

100  000 

100-000 

100000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

99-91 

10013 

99-88 

Analyses  of  British  Malleable  Iron. 


Soutli 

Wales. 

Shropshire. 

■Pu( 

died  bar. 

Best  bar. 

Works 

Dowlais. 

Analyst 

Schafhautl. 

Riley. 

Price. 

Iron 

98-90 

97-72 

38-64 

Carbon 

0-41 

not  estimated 

Silicon 

0-08 

0-26 

0-13 

0-18 

0-18 

Sulphur  . 

0-21 

005 

006 

003 

Phosphorus 

040 

0-71 

0-42 

0-37 

030 

Manganese 
Manganese, 
and  cobalt 

0-04 

nickel  | 

0-03 

0-22 

trace 

99-83 

100-00 

100-00 

Armour  and  Boiler  Plate. 


Works 

Lowmoor. 

Thames 
Iron  Coy* 

Beale&Co. 

Sliortricige 
&  Howell. 

Weardale. 

Bussell's 
Hall. 

Analyst 

Tookey, 

Percy. 

Percy. 

Percy. 

Percy. 
La  Gloire. 

Percy. 

Henry. 

Iron 

Carbon  . 

Silieon  . 
^  Sulphur 
Phosphorus  . 

Manganese 
Nickel  . 
Cobalt  . 

99-372 
0016 
0-122 

*0-104 
0  106 
0-280 

trace 

trace 

0033 

0-160 
*0-121 
0-173 

0-029 

trace 

0-044 

0-174 
*0-118 
0228 

0-250 

trace 

0230 

0-014 
*0-190 
0020 

0-110 

trace 

0-1 43 

*0058 
0030 

0-170 

0-110 
*0058 
0089 

0-330 

trace 

99-361 
0-190 
0-144 

*0-165 
0  140 

100-000 

100-000 

Specific  gra-vity 
Tensile  strength 
Relative  resistance) 
to  punching  \ 

7-8083 
24-044 

1000 

7-7035 
23-354 

907 

7-6322 
24-171 

873 

7-9042 
27-032 

1168 

*  The  results  to  which  this  mark  *  is  imt  .are  prob.ably  much  too  high.    See  Estimation  of  Sulphur  ,p.  372. 
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the  larger  tlie  amount,  tho  nearer  does  it  appvosimate  to  the  character  of  steel.  The  only 
iron  that  is  probably  quite  free  from  carbon  is  that  known  teclmically  as  "  biu-nt  iron," 
which  cannot  be  soundly  welded.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  tho  cajjability  of 
being  welded  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  carbon  in  iron.  There  are,  however,  no 
good  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  it  is  more  j^robable  that  the  peculiarity  of  "  burnt  iron" 
is  only  indirectly  due  to  the  absence  of  carbon,  and  is  determined  by  the  presence,  in 
the  metal,  of  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide,  which  could  not  have  been  introduced  so  long 
as  it  still  retained  any  carbon. 

Among  the  foreign  substances,  other  than  carbon,  present  in  malleable  iron,  the 
most  important  are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon,  existing  probably  in  combination 
with  equivalent  proportions  of  the  metal,  as  sulphide,  phosphide,  and  silicide. 

Sulphur  is  generally  present  to  some  extent  in  malleable  iron,  and,  even  when 
amounting  to  only  0-034  percent.,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  "red  short,"  and 
liable  to  crack  at  the  edges  in  forging.  It  has  been  considered  that  O'Ol  per  cent,  is 
the  highest  amount  consistent  with  the  usefulness  of  the  iron.  (Karsten,  Handbuch 
der  Eiscnhiittmkunde,  423.) 

Phosphorus  is  also  frequently  present,  and,  when  amoimting  to  07  5  per  cent.,  renders 
the  iron  very  weak  and  brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperatiu-e,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "cold 
short."  In  smaller  amonut,  it  is  considered  to  be  serviceable  in  rendering  the  iron 
more  capable  of  being  welded.    (Karsten,  op.  cit.) 

Si/icon  renders  iron  harder  and  lessens  its  tenacity,  making  it  what  is  termed 
"  rotten"  in  working,  even  when  present  to  the  extent  of  only  0-37  per  cent. 

Manganese  is  considered  to  render  iron  harder,  Init  not  to  make  it  steely. 

Copper  is  considered  to  render  iron  "red  short,"  and  to  reduce  the  capability  of 
being  welded,  without  however  affecting  the  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  above  ojainions,  as 
to  the  influence  of  these  admixtures  upon  the  character  of  malleable  iron,  are  founded, 
is  much  too  slender,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated. 

The  characters  of  steel,  and  the  methods  of  manufacturing  it,  will  be  treated  of  in  a 
separate  article. 

Cast  Iroo,  Pig-  Iron  {Rohciscn  ;  Gusseiscn ;  Fontc). — There  are  two  essentially 
distinct  kinds  of  cast  iron,  viz.  grey  and  white. 

Grey  cast  iron  ( Graiws  Eohcisen  ;  Fonte grise)  varies  in  colour  from  pale  to  dark  grey. 
It  has  generally  some  slight  degree  of  malleability ;  but  is  harder  and  more  Ijrittle  than 
malleable  iron.  Its  texture  is  granular ;  sometimes  very  fine-grained,  sometimes  coarse- 
grained at  the  fracture,  with  minute  particles  of  graphite  -^dsible  tlu-onghout  the  mass. 

White  cast  iron  ( Wtisses  Eohcisen,  Fontc  blanche)  varies  in  colour  from  that  of  tin 
to  pale  grey.  It  is  very  hard  and  brittle ;  of  crystalline  lamellar  textui'e,  and  some- 
times vesicular.  The  fracture  is  shining,  and  varies  from  lamellar  to  compact  and 
conchoi'dal,  in  proportion  as  the  colour  varies  from  tin-white  to  grey.  The  most 
characteristic  variety  is  called  specular  iron  {Spiegeleiscn  ;  fontis  lamcllcKscs). 

The  specific  gravity  of  grey  cast  iron  is,  on  the  average,  7'1  ;  that  of  white  cast  iron 
is,  on  the  average,  7 '5. 

Grey  cast  iron  melts  at  about  1600°  C,  and  more  easily  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  carbon  it  contains  is  greater.  White  cast  iron  melts  at  a  lower  temperature ; 
but  it  does  not  become  so  licpiid  when  melted  as  the  grey  cast  iron,  which  passes  sud- 
denly from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  while  the  white  cast  iron  remains  in  a  pasty 
state  for  some  time.  Melted  cast  ii-on  dissolves  malleable  iron,  and  is  thus  rendered 
tougher  and  stronger  than  originally  (toughened  cast  iron).  Wliite  iron,  when  cooled 
very  gradually  from  the  melted  state,  is  converted  into  grey  cast  iron.  Grey  cast  iron, 
on  the  contrary,  when  very  gradually  cooled  from  a  melted  state,  is  not  altered  except 
in  becoming  softer  and  more  malleable ;  but  when  rapidly  cooled,  it  is  converted  into 
white  cast  iron,  more  or  less  completely  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  carbon  it  con- 
tains is  greater  or  less.  On  this  account  the  outer  surface  of  a  casting  has  a  hard  crust 
or  "  skin,"  as  it  is  called,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  cooling  of  that  portion  of 
the  melted  metal  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  its  conversion 
into  white  cast  iron.  This  effect  is  often  augmented,  in  practice,  by  lining  the  mould 
with  iron  plates,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  casting, 
and  produce  a  layer  of  white  east  iron,  from  ^  to  i  an  inch  thick,  while  the  i]iterior 
retains  the  condition  of  grey  cast  iron,  thus  combining  the  particular  advantages  of 
white  cast  iron  as  regards  hardness,  and  of  grey  cast  iron  as  regards  strength. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  large  masses  of  cast  iron  there  is  an  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  the  metal  at  the  exterior  and  interior  portions.  In 
masses  which  have  been  gradually  cooled  from  a  melted  state,  the  centre  portion  con- 
tains less  carbon  than  the  exterior  portions.  There  is  also  a  further  difference  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  carbon  exists.  At  the  centre,  the  relative  proportion  of 
graphitic  carlion  as  compared  with  combined  carbon,  is  greater  than  it  is  at  the  exterior 
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portions.  This  latter  difference  will  be  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  melted  metal 
is  more  rapidly  solidified  at  the  surface.  In  one  instance  of  iron  cast  in  an  iron  mould, 
referred  to  by  Karsten,  the  following  results  were  obtained: — 

Total  quantity  Combined 
of  carbon.  carbon. 

Cast  iron  before  melting     .       .       .    4-0281    .  .    =  0-7812 

Outer  white  portion  of  casting    .       .    6-0929    .  .     =  5-0929 

Inner  grey  portion  of  casting     .       .    3-8047    .  .     =  0-6106 

The  main  chemical  difference  between  white  and  grey  cast  iron  consists  in  the  state 
in  which  the  carbon  they  contain  exists.  In  specular  iron,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
combined  with  iron,  while  in  the  most  characteristic  kind  of  grey  cast  iron,  when  solid, 
at  least,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  merely  mixed  -with  the  iron,  in  the  state  of 
graphite,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  is  in  a  state  of  combination.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  a  variety  of  intermediate  states  in  which  white  and  grey  cast  iron 
are  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  constituting  what  is  known  as  Tnottled  cast 
iron  {halhirtcs  Gusseisen  ;  fonte  tridtec). 

The  hardness  and  strength  of  these  varieties  of  cast  iron  differ  considerably ;  as  a 
rule,  the  grey  is  stronger  than  the  white,  and  this  again  is  harder  than  the  grey. 
White  cast  iron  is,  however,  too  brittle  to  be  used  for  structures,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  coating  the  surface  of  eastings  with  a  hard  crust  or  skin,  by  casting  in  moiilds  lined 
with  metal  (chill  casting).    (Kankine,  Civil  Engineering,  p.  499.) 

The  tenacity  of  cast  iron  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  malleable  iron ;  but  its 
capability  of  resisting  crushing  force  is  very  much  greater. 


Kind  of  iron. 

Direct  Tenacity. 

Resistance  to 
direct  crushing. 

Modtilus  of 
rupture  of  square 
bars. 

Modulus  of  Elas- 
ticity. 

In  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Cold  blast  . 
Hot  blast 

Toughened  cast  iron 

1 

from  12,694 
to  18,855 

from  13,434 
to  23,468 

from  23,461 
to  25,764 

56,455 
102,408 

72,193 
104,881 
129,876 
119,457 

36,693 
39,609 
29,889 
4^,497 

14,000,000 
17,036,000 
11,539,000 
22,733,000 

The  strength  of  cast  iron  is  increased  by  remelting,  but  reduced  when  the  melting  is 
repeated  several  times.  At  very  low  temperatures  it  becomes  more  brittle  and  weaker. 
(Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson,  Eeport  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Railway 
Structures,  p.  265.) 

The  specific  heat  of  specular  iron  =  0-12983,  that  of  ordinary  white  cast  iron 
=  0-12728.  (Eegnault.) 

The  linear  expansion  of  cast  iron  by  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  malleable  iron, 
amounting  to  between  20°  and  560°  C.  (red  heat),  and  between  20°  and  a 
white  heat.  (Rinman.) 

Pieces  of  cold  cast  iron  tlu'own  into  the  melted  metal  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  but  when 
they  have  a  temperature  near  the  melting  point,  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the  melted 
metal.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  some  degree  of  contraction  takes  place  in  the 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  This  character  of  cast  iron  is  important  as 
regards  its  application  to  casting :  for  the  increment  of  bulk  attending  solidification 
ensures  the  perfect  filling  of  the  moulds  at  that  moment,  and  the  production  of  sharp, 
well-defined  castings.  But  the  greatest  amount  of  expansion  or  contraction  takes  place 
just  below  the  melting  point.  On  account  of  this  contraction  between  a  temperature 
near  the  melting  point  and  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  moulds  for  castings  proportionately  larger  than  the  castings  are  required  to 
be.  The  contraction  of  grey  cast  iron  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent. ;  that  of  white  cast 
iron  is  from  2  to  2-5  per  cent,  of  the  linear  dimensions.  The  allowance  generally 
made  for  this  "shrinkage"  in  casting  is  ji?  or  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  a  foot.  Cast 
iron  also  undergoes  a  permanent  increase  of  bidk  under  the  long-continued  influence  of 
heat.    (Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  872.) 

White  cast  iron  exposed  to  oxidising  influences  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  rusts 
much  more  slowly  than  grey  cast  iron,  and  this  again,  provided  it  does  not  contain 
much  sulphur  or  other  readily  oxidisable  substances,  more  slowly  than  malleable  iron. 
Specular  iron  is  but  very  little  liable  to  oxidation. 

At  an  elevated  temperature,  grey  cast  iron  becomes  coloured  by  oxidation  sooner 
than  malleable  iron ;  white  cast  iron  on  the  contrary  becomes  coloured  even  sooner 
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than  steel.  When  cast  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  the  carbon  it  contains  is 
first  oxidised  and  tlie  metal  rendered  more  or  less  malleable  ;  then  a  crust  of  magnetic 
oxide  is  formed  at  the  surface  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness  as  in  the  case  of 
malleable  iron.  Grey  cast  iron  is  most  slowly  oxidised  in  this  way,  and  becomes 
porous  and  friable  after  abstraction  of  its  carbon.  White  east  iron  is  decarbonised 
more  rapidly,  and  acquires  a  malleable  steely  character.  Upon  this  fact  is  based 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  cast  iron,  which  consists  in  heating  to  redness  the 
castings,  while  imbedded  in  powdered  chalk,  charcoal,  or  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  to  be  par- 
tially protected  from  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  air. 

Cast  iron  melted  in  contact  with  air  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide,  and  by 
removing  this  crust  from  time  to  time,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  oxide.  If  the 
crust  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  melted  metal,  this  gradually  becomes 
decarbonised,  steely  and  less  fusible.  White  cast  iron  heated  in  contact  with  air  till 
it  assumes  the  pasty  condition,  is  decarbonised  mxieh  more  rapidly  than  by  mere  heating 
to  redness,  and  passes  from  the  steely  condition  to  that  of  pure  iron,  wdthout  so  gi-eat  a 
degree  of  oxidation  as  takes  place  when  the  metal  is  melted.  The  most  important 
method  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron  is  based  upon  this  fact  (puddling). 

Cast  iron  melted  under  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  magnesia  carbonates,  is  gradually  de- 
carbonised, and  may  be  wholly  converted  into  malleable  iron,  if  the  heat  be  raised  as 
the  iron  becomes  less  fusible. 

Atmospheric  air  forced  into  melted  east  iron  oxidises  the  carbon  and  silicon,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  iron,  and  converts  the  remainder  into  malleable  iron.  The  tempera- 
tm-e  produced  in  this  way  is  sufficiently  high  to  determine  the  fusion  of  the  wholly 
decarbonised  iron.    (See  Steel.) 

White  east  iron  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  entirely  dissolved  ; 
but  grey  cast  iron,  treated  in  the  same  way,  leaves  a  residuum  of  graphite.  In  both 
cases  the  combined  carbon  enters  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  eliminated  by  the  solution  of  the  iron,  forming  volatile  oily  hydrocarbons, 
the  vapour  of  which  communicates  a  pioculiar  smell  to  the  gas  evolved.  This  oily 
substance,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  nature  analogous  to  petroleum,  also  collects  as  a 
thin  film  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  solution. 

The  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  cast  iron  is  somewhat  different. 
Specular  iron  is  acted  upon  very  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  both  it  and  grey  cast  iron  are  readily  dissolved.  The  hydrogen  evolved  has 
the  characteristic  smell,  but  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbons  formed  appears  to  be 
smaller  than  when  concentrated  acid  is  employed.  White  cast  iron  leaves  a  bulky 
dark-brown  carbonaceous  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  and,  when  washed  and 
dried  is  very  readily  combustible,  leaving  a  black  residue  containing  silica  (Daniel), 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  ii.  278).  Grey  cast  iron  leaves  a  residue  consisting 
partly  of  graphite,  partly  of  a  carbonaceous  substance  similar  to  that  obtainable  from 
white  cast  iron,  and,  partly  of  a  black  carbonaceous  substance  which  is  magnetic,  takes 
fire  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  leaves  when  bm-nt  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide. 

Cast  iron  is  slowly  acted  upon  by  sea-water.  Cannon  balls  that  had  been  lying  in 
the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Normandy  since  1692,  were  found  to  have  lost  two-thirds  of 
their  original  weight,  contained  no  metallic  iron,  and  were  converted  into  a  substance 
that  could  be  cut  with  a  knife  (Deslongchamps,  J.  Chim.  mi^sd.  siii.  89).  Cannon 
balls  taken  from  vessels  sunk  fifty  years  before,  near  Carlscrona,  were  found  to  bo 
partly  converted  into  a  grey  porous  graphite  substance,  which  after  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  became  so  heated  that  the  adherent  water  was  converted 
into  steam  (Berzelius,  Gmclin''s  Handbook,  v.  218).  The  substance  remaining  after  the 
action  of  sea-water,  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  remaining,  mixed  with  graphite  and 
the  bulky  carbonaceous  residue,  after  dissolving  grey  cast  iron  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  which  Karston  regards  as  a  compound  of  iron  with  three  equivalents  of  carbon. 
Berzelius  considered  this  solution  of  cast  iron  by  sea-water  to  be  due  to  the  conjoint 
action  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.  The  solution  of  cast  iron  takes  place  at  places 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  combined  influence  of  fresh  water  and  sea-water  by  tides 
more  rapidly  than  in  sea-water.    (Mallet,  op.  cit.) 

The  solution  of  cast  iron  takes  place  at  places  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  combined 
influence  of  fresh  water  and  sea  water,  by  tides  more  rapidly  than  in  sea  water. 

The  maximum  amount  of  carbon  in  cast  iron  is  met  wdth  in  specular  iron,  varying 
from  5-75  to  5-2i  per  cent.  Bromeis  and  Percy  consider  that  the  manganese  present, 
so  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  all  specular  iron  containing  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  carbon,  is 
in  some  way  essential  to  this  high  proportion  of  combined  carbon. 

In  grey  cast  iron  the  amount  of  carbon  varies,  as  a  general  rule,  between  2  and  4-65 
per  cent. ;  in  white  cast  iron  it  is  from  3'5  to  5'75  per  cent ;  but  the  difference  between 
white  and  grey  cast  iron  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  state  in  which  the 
carbon  exists,  than  with  the  amount  of  this  sul:istaneo. 
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Analyses  of  cast  iron. 


Ore  used 

Spaihic  iron  ore 

jMaguetic  iron  ore 

Frank- 
Unite 

Specular  and  brown 
iron  ore 

Fuel  used 
Source  . 

Styria 

MtiSEN 

BOHE- 

Charcoal 

Dannemoha 

New 
Jersey 

Nova 
Scotia 

India 
Ikon 
Co. 

Analyst       .  | 

Widter- 
mann 

Fre- 
senius 

Eichter 

Henry 

Henry 

Tookey 

W.A. 

Kind  of  iron  . 

Specular  iron 

No.  1  grey 

grey  pig 

Iron 

„   ,     ( coml)ined 
C'li'^"^!  graphitic 

94-68 
3-88 

82-860 
4-323 

2-311 

92-906 
4-809 

95-57 
4-20 

81-363 
6-900 

94-85 
3-50 

3-38 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese  . 

Aluminium  . 
Calcium 
Magnesium  . 

0-41 
002 
0-04 

0-98 

0-07 
0-01 

0-997 
0014 
0059 

10-707 
0-066 
0-077 
0-091 
0-045 

2-732 
22-183 

0-  176 
trace 
0122 

1-  987 

0-08 
trace 
0-05 
0-10 

0-100 
*0-137 

11500 

0-84 
0  02 
0  19 

0-44 

0-44 
004 
0-27 

0-14 

100-04 

99-954 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

99-84 

1 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ore  used 

Clay  iron  ore  of  coal  measures 

Northamp- 

Iron in  ore  . 
Sulphur  in  ore 
Phospliorus  in  ore 
Fuel  used 

39-8 
trace 
0-50 

Thick-coal  coke 

MM 

ton  clay 
iron  ore 
and  roasted 
tap  cinder 

Sulphur  in  fuel 

0-60 

Staffordsh 

0-31  i 

re 

Name  of  works  | 

Lays ;  Dudley 

1  Level ;  Dudley 

Nether-  j  1  Golden- 
ton     j|    DALE  1 

Eussell's 

Haix 

Analyst 

Woolwich  Arsenal 

Henry 

Kind  of  iron  .  | 

hot  blast 

grey  pig 
cold  blast 

hothlast 

1  forge  pig 
cold  blast 

No.  4  forge 
hot  blast 

92-82 

r,   ,      { combined 
Carbon-^       ,  ■,. 

( graphitic 

2-87 

3-34 

3-21 

2-56 

2-61 

2-81 

2-54 

0-19 
2-45 

Silicon 

1-16 

1-18 

1-54 

1-75 

1-40 

0-57 

2-71 

2-07 

Sulphur 

0-08 

007 

007 

005 

0  04 

006 

004 

*032 

Phosphorus 

0-55 

023 

0-63 

072 

0-29 

1-07 

143 

0-06 

0-49 

0-13 

0-98 

0-72 

Aluminium 

trace 

trace 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1  16 

Ore  used 
Phospliorus  iu  ore 

Fuel  used 

Sulphur  in  fuel 

Name  of  works  ■ 

Analyst 
Kind  of  iron  . 

Clay  iron  ore  of  coal  measures 

Barnsley  coal 

Deep  hard  coal 
and  coke 

0-41    1  0-73 
Brand's  hard  coal 

East  End  ; 
Wellingbeo'  ; 

NorthamptonsMrc 

West  Hallam 
Derby 

0-52 
BUTTEELEY 

shire 

Bo-wt:ing  ; 
Yorkshire 

Woolwich  Ai-senal. 

cold 
No  1  grey 

3  last 

moltled  pig 

hot 

forge  pig 

3last 
foundry 

hot  blast 
No. 2piKlNo. 4  pig 

No.  1 

No.  3 

Iron  . 

Carbon,  graphitic 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

2-85 

1-92 
010 
119 

0-24 

2-10 

2  11 
0  13 
1-07 

008 

2-57 

1-53 
005 
070 

0-94 

2-40 

1-50 
OOS 
034 

0-60 

2-74 

2-36 

0-  02 

1-  21 

1-06 

2-60 

1-34 
0-11 
0-75 

0-40 

2-90 

1-94 
0  04 
0-57 

2-80 

1-51 
006 
0-44 

17 

18 

1      19    |.  20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

*  Probably  estimated  too  high.    See  Estimation  of  Sulphur,  p.  372. 
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Analyses  of  cast  iron — contimied. 


Ore  used 

Iron  in  ore 
Siil|ilmr  in  ore  . 
Phos p horus  in  ore 
Fuel  used 
Sulphur  in  fuel  . 

Name  of  Works  | 
Analyst 

Kind  of  iron  .  | 

Clciy  iron  ore 

Hipmatite 

H  a?  in  at  i  t  e 

Cleve 
No.  4 

and  ore 
No.  5 

charcoal 

6U-1 

trace 
CO  lie 

coke 

coke 

Beeston 
Yorkshire 

Newland 
Lanca- 

shirr 

1-09 

Hpematite  Co^.,  Whitb- 
HAVKN  ;  Curahcrland 

1-05 
South 
Bank 
Hi 

0-91 
Stockton 
ON  Tees 
irhain 

Woolwich  Arsenal 

cold 
No.3  rig 

J';ist 
No.  4  pig 

No.  1  pig 

hnt  hiast 
No.  2  pi? 

Nfo.  4  pig 

ho 

No. 2  pig 

t  blast 
No.  3  pig 

Iron 

Carbon'  combined 
(graphitic 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese  . 

2-83 

217 
005 

0-  55 

1-  00 

2-76 

1-80 
0-84 
055 

0-Cl 

2-83 

0-59 
003 
0  10 

3-22 
3-02 

006 

0-11 

little 
2-21: 

2-77 
001 
005 

007 

0-  35 

1-  86 

2-  63 
010 
003 

0-07 

3-01 

2-73 
004 
1-30 

0-38 

3-31 

1-43 
003 
1-36 

006 

25 

26 

1  27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Ore  used 

Spathic  iron  ore 

Clay  iron  ore 

li  on  in  ore  . 
SiilpliLir  in  ore 
Plitisphorus  in  ore 
Fuel  used         .  • 

Coke 

3S-56— 49-7S 
traces 
traces 

Sulphur  in  fuel 
Name  of  works 

U-GO 

Durhan 
Weaedale  Co. 

i 

Tow 

La-w 

Bcotlund 
Caldek  II  Clyde 

Analyst 

W.  A. 

Kiley 

Tookey 

Berthior 

Kind  of  iron      .  | 

No.  1 

pig 

No  2 
piff 

No.  3 
pig 

No.  1 

pig 

sptcular 
iron 

foundry  pig 

white 
pig 

„   ,  (combined 
Carbon  {       ,  ■ 
I  graphitic 

3-21 

2-26 

2-15 

90-584 
2-795 

4-100 

94-63 
1-20 
1-40 

92-30 

0-  40 

1-  80 

92-24 

0-  30 

1-  52 

Silicon 

Sulphur 
Phosphorus 

Manganese 
Nickel,       cobalt,  ^ 
copper  and  lead) 

1-80 

0  04 
0  19 

1-45 

4-25 

006 
007 
104 

1-18 

012 
0  19 

trace 

4-414 

trace 
0039 
0099 
1-837 

traces 

0-230 

0030 
0073 

2-370 

0-014 

1-53 

0-35 
039 

0-50 

2-80 

140 
1  30 

1-  79 

060 
095 

2-  60 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Ore  used 

Iron  in  ore  . 

Sulphur  in  ore 

Phosphorus  in  ore 
Fuel  used 

Sulpliur  In  fuel 

Name  of  works 
Analyst 

Kind  of  iri/U     .  | 

Clay  iron  ore  of  coal  measures 

Brown  iron  ore 

Three-quarter  co.nl  coke 

56-83 

0-32 

coke 

coke 

DoWLAIS 

0-74 

South  Wales 
Blaenavon 

0  76 
PONTY- 

POOL 

090 
Park  End  ; 
Bccm  Forest 

Kiley 

Woolwich  Arsenal 

COiU 

No.3 

blast 
white  pi.a 

No.  3  pig 

old  blast 
No.  1  pig 

forjip  pie 

cold  blast 
grey  pig 

cok 
No,  1  pig 

blast 

grey  forge 

Iron 

Carbon  5 '^'^"'^'"^'1 
I  graphitic 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 
Nickel  and  cobalt 

94-56 
0-04 
3-10 

2-16 
Oil 
063 
0-50 
0-05 

95-10 
1  2-84 

1-21 
0-46 
064 
0-14 
0-03 

2-64 

1-68 
0-08 
\  0-27 
:  0-66 

3-40 

1-36 
007 
029 
0-28 

[2-37 

1-09 
073 
076 
0-22 

2-53 

1  23 
008 
0  46 
0-42 

3-2G 

2-34 
004 
014 

0-23 

3-08 

2-18 
006 
0  14 
0-14 

41 

42 

!    43    1    44    1  45 

46 

47 

48 
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Besides  iron  and  carbon,  cast  iron  always  contains  other  substances,  as  indicated  by 
the  above  analyses,  especially  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  arsenic,  copper. 
They  probably  exist,  in  combination  with  equivalent  quantities  of  iron,  as  silicide, 
sulphide,  phosphide,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
upon  the  quality  and  characters  of  the  metal,  although  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised is  but  very  partially  understood,  and  the  very  nature  of  that  influence  is  in  some 
cases  dubious. 

Silicon  is  almost  always  present  in  cast  iron  to  some  extent,  originating  from  the 
deoxidation  of  silica  in  the  process  of  smelting.  The  amount  varies  very  much.  In 
white  cast  iron  it  is  generally  from  O'l  to  0-5  per  cent.  In  grey  cast  iron  the  amount  is 
much  greater,  and  is  seldom  less  than  0'5  per  cent.,  sometimes  exceeding  even  3  per  cent. 
Karsten  found  3-4:6  per  cent,  to  be  the  maximum  amount.  The  greater  amount  of 
silicon  in  grey  cast  iron  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  higher  temperature  at  which  it 
is  produced.  Iron  produced  with  hot  blast  contains  more  silicon  than  that  produced 
with  cold  blast. 

It  is  generally  considered  that,  within  the  ordinary  limits  as  to  the  amount  of  sih'con 
in  cast  iron,  this  substance  does  not  exercise  any  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  the  metal ;  but,  in  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron,  the  silicon  must 
be  as  much  as  possible  separated,  since  it  is  very  detrimental  to  malleable  iron  as 
regards  its  tenacity.  The  greater  the  amount  of  silicon  in  pig  iron,  the  greater  also  is 
the  waste  incurred  in  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron  by  the  puddling  operation. 

Sulphur  is  almost  always  present  in  cast  iron,  but  sometimes  the  amount  is  so  small 
that  it  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  probably  never  reaches  0-5  per  cent,  in  good  cast 
iron.  Iron  smelted  with  mineral  fuel  always  contains  more  sulphur  than  that  smelted 
with  charcoal,  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  coal  or  coke  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  iron.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  cast  iron  renders  it  more  fusible,  but 
also  more  liable  to  solidify  sooner  when  slightly  cooled  below  the  melting  point,  so  as 
to  become  quite  viscid  while  still  red-hot. 

When  specular  iron  is  melted  with  sulphur,  carbon  separates  and  collects  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  mass  in  the  form  of  graphite,  wliieh  differs  from  ordinary  gi-aphite 
in  having  no  lustre.  Grey  cast  iron  melted  with  sulphur  is  converted  into  white  cast 
iron,  containing  a  greater  amount  of  carbon  than  the  original  grey  iron,  as  shown  in 
the  following  results  obtained  by  Karsten  (Eisenhiiticnkunde,  i.  683) : 


Hence  it  would  appear  that  sidphur  displaces  carbon  existing  in  combination 
with  iron,  but  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  carbon  so  displaced  from  combination 
with  one  portion  of  the  iron,  enters  into  combination  with  another  portion,  imtil  no 
more  can  be  taken  up.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  cast  iron  appears  therefore  to 
determine  the  existence  of  the  carbon  in  the  state  of  combination  with  the  iron,  and 
thus  to  be  conducive  to  the  production  of  white  cast  iron.  (Janoyer,  Ann.  des 
Mines,  1851,  iv.  20  ;  Weston,  Percy's  Metallurgy,  ii.  135.) 

Phosphorus  is  frequently  present  in  cast  iron,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  per 
cent.  When  amounting  to  more  than  0-5  per  cent.,  it  renders  the  iron  brittle  but  more 
fusible,  very  liquid  when  melted,  and  capable  of  remaining  longer  in  the  liquid  state. 
Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  iron  intended  for  casting, 
is  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise. 

Nitrogen. — It  appears  that  cast  iron  sometimes  contains  a  minute  amount  of  nitrogen, 
and  that  it  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  character  of  the  metal.  Schafhautl 
estimated  the  nitrogen  in  several  kinds  of  cast  iron  as  follows  (Prechtl,  Techn. 
Encyklop.  1847,  xv.  364;  Phil.  Mag.  1840,  xvi.  44): 

White  cast  iron  (Maesteg,  South  Wales)     .       .       .    0-764  per  cent. 
Grey  cast  iron  (Creuzot,  France) .....    0-720  ,, 
Specular  iron      ........    1-200  ,, 

Marchand's  experiments  led  him  to  doubt  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in  cast  iron  ; 
and  to  infer  that  if  it  were  present,  it  never  amounted  to  0-02  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
indications  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  analysis  were  generally  referable  to  absorption  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  the  iron,  and  formation  of  cyanogen  diu'ing  the  analysis. 

Bonis  (Compt.  rend.,  1861,  Hi.  1195)  on  the  contrary,  considers  that  nitrogen  is  often 
present  in  cast  iron,  and  has  estimated  the  amount  in  a  sample  of  very  hard  white  cast 


The  grey  cast  iron 
contained  in  100  pts. 


Tlie  resulting  white  iron 
contained  in  100  pts. 

5-4878 


Combined  carbon 
Graphite 
Sulphur . 


0-6253 
3-3119 
0-0286 


0-4464 
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iron,  containing  much  manganese,  at  0-15  per  cent.  This  subject.,  however,  is  far 
from  having  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 

Arsenic. — There  is  much  diiFerenee  of  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  arsenic  ujjon  cast 
iron,  and  as  to  the  frequency  of  its  presence,  but  there  are  some  well-established 
instances  of  east  iron  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  arsenic.  Wuhler  found  it 
in  four  samples  of  pig  iron,  and  Sehafhautl  has  stated  that  pig  iron  made  at  Alais 
from  arsenical  ore,  contained  from  2 '5  to  4  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  Xarsten  never  de- 
tected arsenic  in  pig  iron.  According  to  Berthier's  analyses  of  some  iron  shells  and 
shot  from  Algiers,  they  contained  from  9-8  to  27  per  cent,  arsenic,  constituting  in  fact 
a  true  alloy,  and  more  recently  a  wrought  shot  from  Sinope  has  been  found  to  contain 
16-20  per  cent,  arsenic  by  Dr.  Noad.    (Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  76.) 

The  presence  of  small  amoimts  of  arsenic  in  cast  iron,  is  considered  to  have  the 
effect,  like  phosphorus,  of  rendering  the  metal  more  fusible,  brittle,  and  weaker. 

Titanium  appears  to  be  frequently  present  in  some  kinds  of  cast  iron,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  metal.  Several  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  introducing  it  into  cast  iron  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  (Mushet, 
13  specifications,  March  1859  to  December  1861),  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
this  "invention"  has  any  real  foundation  of  known  fact.  The  following  analyses  of 
titaniferous  pig  iron  are  by  Mr.  Eiley. 


( 

Ore  used  | 

Ha;matite 
and  7-ft7  % 

The  same,  with  some 
Belfast  aluminous  ore. 

Corni-li  i, 
and  Iri^h 

laematite  |. 
bog-ore  ^, 

Cornish  |, 
Irish  bog- 

Ilmenite. 

contain! 

ng  G  to  9 

ore  ^. 

Kind  of  Iron 

No.  1  foun- 

per cent,  manganese. 

dry  pig. 

No.  2  pig. 

grey  pig 

Iron  .... 

93-47 

92-79 

92-04 

87-90 

86-88 

84-26 

0-31 

1-02 

007 

Carbon 

3-31 

3-18 

3-11 

3-12 

3-01 

2-61 

Silicon 

1-86 

3-28 

3-55 

2-59 

2-55 

3-32 

Titanium  . 

1-15 

0-71 

0-47 

0-79 

1-15 

1-63 

Sulphur 

006 

0-06 

Oil 

003 

0  03 

002 

Phosphorus 

008 

0  06 

009 

0  15 

0  15 

020 

Manganese 

0-50 

0-48 

1-09 

5-85 

6-37 

8-09 

Nickel  and  cobalt 

0-06 

Oil 

Copper  and  antimony . 

0-06 

0-04 

0-06 

100-437 

100-56 

100-46 

100-85 

100-31 

100-27 

Vanadium  has  also  been  found  in  the  pig  iron  made  from  the  ores  of  Taberg  in 
Sweden  (Sefstrom,  Berz.  Jahresb.  1832,  xi.  97),  and  in  pig  iron  made  from  the  Seend 
ore  of  Wiltshire.    (Riley,  Journ.  Chem.  See.  [2]  ii.  21.) 

Chromium  has  been  found  in  cast  iron,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it 
has  any  inflvience  on  the  character  of  the  metal. 

Manganese  is  very  frequently  present  in  east  iron,  and  it  appears  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  determining  a  high  degree  of  carburation  of  the  iron,  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  the  carbon  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the  iron,  so  tliat  its  presence  in  the 
materials  smelted,  tends  to  effect  the  production  of  white  cast  iron  (See  ante, 
p.  331).  Cast  iron  containing  manganese  appears  to  be  especially  suited  for  the 
production  of  steel  or  steely  h'on.    (See  Steel.) 

Ceypper  is  not  unfrequently  present,  in  cast  iron.  When  exceeding  0-2  per  cent,  it  is 
said  to  render  the  metal  harder,  tougher,  and  stronger. 

Zinc  is  sometimes  present  in  cast  iron  smelted  from  ores  containing  zinc  ;  and  Ivarsten 
found  cast  iron  containing  traces  of  zinc  to  be  very  soft,  but  rotten  and  brittle. 
{Eisenhilttcnkundc,  i.  519.) 

Aluminium,  Magnesium,  Calcium  and  Potassium,  are  sometimes  indicated  by  analyses 
as  existing  in  minute  proportion  in  some  kinds  of  cast  iron,  but  scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  their  influence  on  the  characters  of  the  metal. 

Occurrence.  Although  iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of 
the  heavy  metals,  it  is  very  seldom  met  with  naturally  in  the  metallic  state.  There 
are  two  species  of  native  metallic  iron,  viz.  telluric  and  meteoric  iron. 

1.  Telluric  iron  is  very  rare ;  it  occurs  massive  in  plates  and  grains,  is  more 
malleable  and  ductile  than  ordinary  iron  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  from  7-  to  7-8.  It  has 
been  found  associated  with  brown  ha?matite  and  quartz  in  a  lode  near  Grenoble 
(Schreiber,  Journ.  de  Phys.  July  1792);  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  as  a  vein  two 
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inches  broad  in  mica  slate  (Shepard).  This  specimen  contained  91-8 per  cent,  iron 
iron  and  7  per  cent,  carbon.  It  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  the  granular  platinum  of 
South  America  (John),  and  disseminated  through  some  basaltic  rocks  (Andrews), 
also  in  the  auriferous  sand  of  Olaphian  (Molnar).  Native  iron  containing  6  per  cent, 
of  silicon  and  a  little  sulphur  is  said  to  have  been  found  with  galena,  in  the  lodes  at 
Leadhills,  and  in  volcanic  scoriaj  at  Graveni^re  in  Auvergne. 

2.  Meteoric  iron  is  met  with,  both  as  large  compact  masses,  and  as  grains  and 
splinters  disseminated  through  earthy  meteorites.  Its  colour  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
platinum,  and  it  is  characterised  by  always  containing  nickel,  sometimes  also  cobalt, 
copper,  chromium  and  tin.  The  masses  of  meteoric  iron  found  in  Sou.th  America  and 
Siljeria,  and  estimated  to  weigh  several  tons,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  are 
known.  Meteoric  iron  almost  always  contains  particles  of  iron  sulphide  mixed  with  it, 
apparently  neither  magnetic  nor  ordinary  pyrites.  (Kammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  1849, 
Ixxiv.  442.) 


Analyses  of  Meteoric  Iron. 


Fell  at 

Bohumi- 

litz, 
Bohemia, 
in  1829. 

Krasno- 
jarsk, 
Siberia. 

Hras- 
china, 
Croatia, 
17S1. 

Cape, 
Africa. 

Clair- 
borne, 
Alabama. 

Potosi. 

N.  Ame- 
rica. 

Bitburg. 

near 
Treves. 

Weight 

103  lbs. 

1600  Ihs. 

71  lbs. 

300  lbs. 

3300  lbs. 

Analyst 

Berzelius. 

Wehrle. 

Jackson. 

iVIorren. 

Silliman 
&  Hum. 

btro- 
meyer. 

Iron 

93-78 

88-04 

89-78 

85-61 

66-56 

83-57 

92-58 

81-8 

Nickel  . 

3-81 

10-73 

8-89 

12-27 

24-71 

12-67 

6-71 

11-9 

Cobalt  . 

0-21 

0-46 

0-67 

0-89 

1-0 

Copper. 
Manganese  . 

0-07 
0-13 

3-24 

trace 

0-2 

trace 

Tin      .       .  . 

trace 

Magnesium  . 

0-05 

trace 

Sulphur 
Iron  sulphide 
Carbon 

trace 
0-04 

4-00 

2-30 

5-1 

1-48 

0-91 

Insoluble 

2-20 

0-48 

1-40 

100-00 

100-00 

99-34 

98-77 

99-99 

99-45 

99-69 

100-0 

Xron  ores.  Compounds  of  iron  occur  native  in  great  numbers  as  minerals,  and 
very  -widely  distributed  ;  there  are  indeed  few  natural  bodies  in  which  iron  is  not 
present  to  some  extent ;  it  exists  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants  (see  i.  417,  ii.  680),  and 
appears  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  the  blood  of  animals  (see  ante,  p.  2).  Of  the 
native  compounds  containing  iron  in  large  proportion,  those  which  occur  in  greatest 
abundance  are  the  oxides,  disulphide,  carbonate,  phosphate,  titanate,  and  silicate.  But 
for  the  extraction  of  the  metal  the  only  minerals  that  are  suitable  are  the  several  oxides 
and  the  carbonate,  all  of  which  occur  as  large  masses,  of  a  gi-eater  or  less  degree  of 
purity,  being  generally  mixed  -with  varying  amounts  of  siliceous  or  earthy  substances, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  various  other  minerals.  The  most  important  varieties  of 
these  ores  of  iron  are  the  following : — 

Native  magnetic  oxide,  Magnetic  iron-ore  ;  Magneteisen  ;  Oxyde  magnetiqxie.  This 

is  the  richest  of  the  ores  of  iron  available  for  smelting  ;  in  its  purest  state  it  contains 
72-41  per  cent.  iron.  It  is  black  and  generally  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  occurs  both 
crystalline,  granular  and  compact  or  even  earthy,  at  well  as  in  the  state  of  sand.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  many  localities  as  beds  or  veins,  and  sometimes  forming  entire 
mountain  masses,  associated  -with  volcanic  or  schistose  rocks,  and  chiefly  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  It  is  sometimes  largely  mixed  with  p-\Tites  and 
other  sulphuretted  minerals.  In  this  country  magnetic  iron-ore  occurs  in  the  West  of 
England  and  at  Kosedale  in  Yorkshire. 

The  mineral  known  as  Franklinite  ajipears  to  be  a  variety  of  magnetic  u-on  ore  in 
which  ferrous  oxide  is  replaced  by  zinc  oxide. 
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Analyses  of  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 


Source 

Dart, 
moor. 

Cornwall. 

Rosed.ile. 

Danne- 
mora. 

Frank- 
Unite. 

Analyst 

Riley. 

Noad. 

North- 
cutt. 

Pattin- 
son. 

wars  ten . 

Rammels- 
bcrg. 

Ferric  oxide 

62-20 

44-40 

66-50 

12-22 

32-67 

70-23 

64-51 

Ferrous  oxide 

17-32 

20-00 

13-00 

35-25 

33-85 

29-65 

Manganous  oxide 

0-14 

0-16 

•56 

0-69 

13-51 

26-30 

Alumina 

3-81 

5-20 

3-60 

14-10 

3-15 

Lime  . 

5-52 

0-60 

0-56 

Z  00 

Magnesia  . 

1-82 

1-00 

1-62 

3-95 

t-59 

Potash  and  soda. 

o-io 

trace 

Silica  . 

9'C6 

9-65 

6-95 

16-25 

1036 

Phosphoric  acid 

0  10 

0  50 

0-57 

141 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

0  04 

0  04 

trace 

trace 

Iron  pyrites 

0  07 

trace 

003 

■m  i  <cijmliined 
Water  { , 

\  hygroscopic 

Insoluble  iu  acid 

0-28 
0-34 

1  2-50 
24-20 

3-20 
9-40 

4-80 

3-76 
0-84 

101-36 

99-60 

98-95 

98-60 

98-16 

99-88 

103-32 

Percentage  of  iron 

57-01 

35-94 

49-17 

71-68 

45-16 

Native  ferric  oxide;  Hcematite,  Eed  iron  ore  ;  Erjthcisenstcin  ;  Fer  oligiste. — In  its 
purest  state  this  ore  consists  entirely  of  anhydrous  ferric  oxide  containing  70  per  cent, 
iron.  It  occurs  in  various  states,  crystalline,  massive,  and  earthy,  very  often  as  lumps 
with  a  radiating  fibrous  structure  and  smooth  surface,  known  as  "kidney  ore."    It  also 


Analyses  of  Bed  Iron  Ore. 


Source 

Whitehaven. 

Dlveistone. 

Cleator 

Ulver- 
stone. 

Whit- 
church, 
South 
Wales. 

Analyst 

W.A. 

Dick. 

Spiller. 

R.  Smith 

Dick. 

Ratcliffe 

Ferric  oxide 

98-71 

95-16 

94-23 

90-94 

90-65 

86-60 

66-65 
1-13 

Manganous  oxide 
Alumina  . 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Potash 
Soda. 
Silica 

Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Iron  pyrites 

Water  j^yg^'^^^T-^  • 
(combined 

Organic  substance 

trace 
trace 

1-00 
trace 

0-24 
0-06 
0-07 

5  66 

trace 
trace 
trace 

0-23 
0-63 
0-05 

trace 

4-90 

trace 
009 
003 

0-39 
0-17 

0-25 
trace 

0-99 
trace 

6-68 
0-78 
trace 
0  24 

0-  10 

1-  43 
0-71 
0-06 

7-05 

trace 
trace 

0-21 

0-  30 
2-77 

1-  46 

'6-18 

2-  96 
trace 

0-11 

M3 
2-79 
9-40 
1-39 
0-42 

0-  15 
8-90 
5-73 
102 

1-  31 

?  0-1  2 

r 

0-38 

99-71 

101-19 

100-72 

99  88 

99-96 

100-49 

102-42 

Percentage  of  iron  . 

69-10 

6660 

65-98 

63-66 

63-25 

60-55 

47-47 

forms  large  veins  or  beds,  associated  -with  quartz,  calespar,  and  hea-vy  spar.  Some 
kinds  are  bard,  others  soft  and  friable,  and  it  generally  contains  varying  amounts  of 
earthy  admixtures.  The  principal  British  deposits  of  hsematite  are  in  Cumberland  and 
Vol.  III.  Z 
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Lancashire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  On  the  Continent  it  occurs 
cliiefly  in  the  Hartz,  Silesia,  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  in  Norway.  A  peculiar  oolitic 
haematite  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege. 

Eed  ochre  is  an  earthy  variety  of  ferric  oxide  containing  a  large  admixture  of 
clay. 

Specular  iron  ore ;  Eiscnglanz ;  Fer  speculaire. — This  also  consists  of  anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  in  a  crj'stallised  form.  Its  colour  is  iron  grey  or  almost  black.  Specific 
grarity  4'8  to  5'3.  The  crj'stals  of  this  mineral  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  E.oR 
and  sometimes  E .  |P2.  ^E.  It  occurs  cliiefly  in  schistose  rocks,  in  Norway,  the  Erzgebirge, 
in  Eussia,  and  several  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  most  extensive  deposit  being  that 
in  Elba,  which  has  been  worked  upwards  of  3,000  years. 

Spccniar  iron  ore  often  contains  titanium,  either  in  the  form  of  riitil  or  combined 
with  the  ferric  oxide  constituting  ilmenite.  This  was  formerly  considered  preju- 
dicial to  the  ore ;  but  quite  recently  it  has  been  stated  that  the  presence  of  titanium 
in  iron  ores,  contributes  in  some  way,  lot  yet  understood,  to  the  production  of  good 
iron. 

Native  hydratcd  ferric  oxide;  Brown  iron  ore;  Brauneisenerz  ;  hematite  brun. — This  ore 
consists  essentially  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  which  in  the  pure  state  contains  59'89 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  14 '44  per  cent,  combined  water.  It  is  sometimes  indistinctly 
crystalline  or  fibrous  ;  but  more  generally  compact  or  earthy,  and  of  various  shades  of 
colour  from  blackish-brown  to  yellowish-brown.  This  ore  frequently  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  manganese,  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  admixture  of  foreign 
earthy  substances.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
several  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Northamptonsliire,  and  Lincolnshire  as  well  as  in 
Weardale,  Durliam,  where  it  has  originated  chiefly  by  the  alteration  of  spathic  iron 
ore.  On  the  Continent  it  is  very  abundant  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ores  smelted  in 
France  and  Germany. 

A  variety  of  this  mineral  occurs  in  many  places  under  the  name  of  bog  iron 
ore  (Stiinjyferz ;  mincrai  dis  viarais),  which  has  apparently  been  formed  by  deposition 
from  ferruginous  water  under  the  influence  of  living  organisms.  Some  kinds  of 
this  ore  furnish  very  good  iron — for  instance,  the  lake  ores  of  Sweden  and  Lower 
Canada  ;  but  generally  it  contains  so  large  an  amount  of  phosphorus  as  to  be  useless 
for  smelting. 

Yellow  ochre  is  an  argillaceous  variety  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  containing  more 
combined  water  than  brown  iron  ore,  and  basic  sulphate;  sometimes  also  basic  sUicate, 
phosphate,  and  arsenate. 


Analyses  of  Brown  Iron  Ore. 


Source 

Dean  Forest. 

Devon- 
siiire. 

Northampton- 
sliire. 

Weardale. 

Analyst 

Dick. 

Price. 

Dick. 

Dick. 

Tookey. 

Spiller. 

Ferric  oxide 

Manganous  oxide 
Alumina  . 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Silica 

Titanic  acid 

Pliosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Iron  pyrites 
Water^^'ysroscopic  . 

j  combined 
Organic  substance 

90-05 

0-88 
0-14 
0-06 
0-20 

0-92 

0-09 
1 traces 

9-22 

89-80 

0-04 
0-98 
0-51 
0-40 

2-14 

0-13 
trace 

7-05 

89-28 

0-98 
trace 

|9-74 

89-39 

0-33 
0-52 
0-33 

0-  20 

1-  42 

0-13 

trace 
trace 

8-83 

76-00 
trace 
0-40 
2-30 
0-41 

0-  11 

5-33 

1-  03 

1-80 
12-40 

74-32 

0-57 

2-  91 
0-76 
0-18 

6-03 

0-57 

3-  17 
trace 

0-06 

11-89 

trace 

72-08 

6-60 
0-40 

0-  56 

1-  90 

4-09 

0-13 
0-22 

1 12-40 

49-57 
10-77 
3-06 

0-  84 

5-  69 

1-  21 
0-05 

6-  64 

14-49 
0-01 

trace 

0-  03 

1-  81 
6-63 

trace 

100-76 

101-05 

100-00 

101-15 

99-78 

100-46 

99-38 

100-80 

Percentage  of  iron 

63-04 

62-86 

62-57 

62-60 

53-20 

52-05 

49-78 

43-02 
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Analyses  of  Brown  Iron  Ore — continued. 


North- 

Wales; 

Lincoln- 

^fortll- 

Wilt- 

North- 

Corn- 

Source 

ampton  - 

ainpton- 

Dorset- 

shire; 

■un  pton- 

wall; 

sliire. 

trissant. 

Brlgg, 

sliire. 

shire. 

Seend. 

sliire. 

St. 
1  Alistle. 

Price  & 

Analyst 

Nii-hol- 

SOll. 

Riley. 

I'ookey. 

Percy. 

Too  key. 

Riley. 

.Spiller. 

Riley. 

• 

Ferric  oxide 

68'58 

59-05 

58-10 

56-20 

55-21 

53"48 

52'86 

61-87 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

trace 

trace 

Mangunous  oxide 

U  oO 

u  uy 

A.  Q  Q 

U  yi) 

I  Ou 

0*51 

Alumina  .  . 

6  Zl 

trace 

4-95 

(  /  U 

"1  00 

4  Ul 

Lime 

0-66 

0-25 

4-15 

0-49 

0-70 

0-84 

7-46 

0-52 

Magnesia  . 

0-28 

0-96 

0-17 

1-15 

0-72 

0  68 

0-17 

Silica 

11-03 

34-40 

11-70 

29-07 

19-65 

26-23 

13-16 

36-03 

1-08 

trace 

4-92 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-97 

0-14 

1-40 

"o-84 

0-42 

0-87 

1-26 

0-49 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

0  18 

0-16 

Iron  pyrites 

0-09 

trace 

0-03 

0-  3 

Water  l^^y^roscopic  . 
^comljined 

1 11-50 

0-24 
614 

1 16-46 

1-16 
9-74 

1 13-11 

13-61 

11-37 

0-80 
5-SO 

Organic  substance 

100-26 

100-G8 

99-68 

100-30 

99-05 

101-73 

99-54 

100-15 

Percentage  of  iron 

48-00 

41-34 

40-67 

39-34 

38-65 

37-44 

37-00 

36-31 

Ana/t/scs  of  Brown  Iron  Ore — continued. 


Source 
Analyst 

North- 
ampti>n- 
shire. 

Oxford, 
shire  ; 

Wood- 
stock. 

Dean 
Forest. 

Stafford- 
shire ; 
Frog- 
hall. 

North- 
ampton- 
shire. 

Dean 
Forest. 

Belfast. 

North- 
.\inpton- 
shire. 

Dick. 

Tookey, 

Dick. 

Riley. 

Dick. 

Tookey. 

Riley. 

Ferric  oxide 

38-04 

44-67 

32-76 

52-83 

50-53 

48-99 

35-91 

34-41 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

10-54 

0-86 

trace 

0-24 

657 

trace 

Manganous  oxide 

0-69 

0-44 

trace 

0  81 

0-51 

0-16 

0-05 

0-27 

Alumina  . 

13-02 

9-10 

0-05 

7-52 

0-17 

27-95 

6-40 

Lime  .... 

trace 

9-29 

0-25 

14-61 

11-92 

14-07 

0-60 

25-72 

Magnesia  . 

4-35 

0-66 

0-25 

5-70 

0-62 

10-21 

0-20 

0-87 

Potash 

0-38 

0-11 

0-49 

Silica 

23-24 

12-34 

63-52 

trace 

8-80 

'o-79 

9-75 

6-69 

Carbonic  acid 

016 

6-11 

1814 

7-98 

20-75 

18-45 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-26 

0-55 

0-0  9 

0-32 

1-28 

006 

1-47 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

trace 

0-28 

trace 

0-07 

Iron  pyrites 

013 

trace 

1  trace 

0-17 

0-30 

Water  I'^ySrT"  ' 
( combmetl 

6-92 

1 16-31 

'3-55 

4-75 

|ll-00 

5-18 

1 18-60 

6-97 

Organic  substance 

0-19 

1-30 

Percentage  of  iron 

99-92 
34-83 

100-33 
31-94 

100-47 
22-93 

98-74 
36-98 

100-44 
36-37 

100-62 
34-46 

100-12 
30-25 

101-62 
24-09 

Native  ferrous  carhonate  ;  Spathic  iron  ore  ;  Spatheiscnstcin  ;  fer  spathique. — This 
mineral  consists  essentially  of  ferrous  carbonate,  and  in  its  purest  state  contains  48-27 
per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  generally  crystalline,  sometimes  presenting  distinct  crystals 
(see  i.  785),  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  fibrous  nodular  masses  known  liy  the  name  of 
sphrerosiderite.  It  varies  in  colour  from  -n'hite  to  yellow  or  brown,  and  is  very  often 
found  to  have  undergone  more  or  less  complete  conversion  into  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  Spathic  iron  ore  occurs  as  veins  and  beds 
in  the  older  rocks,  and  associated  wit\\  limestone  strata.  It  is  worked  in  this  country 
chiefly  in  Durham  and  Somersetshire ;  on  the  Continent  it  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  chief  localities  being  Styria  and  Westphalia,  where  it  constitutes  entire 
mountains,  and  has  long  been  famous  under  the  name  of  "steel  ore  "  for  yielding  very 
fine  qualities  of  iron  and  steel. 

z  2 
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Spathic  iron  ore  generally  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  manganese  and  small 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  lead  and  copper  ores, 
quartz,  fluor-spar,  calcspar,  heavy  spar,  &c.,  but  is  frequently  quite  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  impurities  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  iron  made  from  it. 


Analyses  of  Spathic  Iron  Ore. 


Source 
Analyst 

Miisen, 
West- 
phalia. 

Ripsey  Wear- 
Vein.    1  dale. 
Durham. 

Brendon, 
Somersetshire. 

Sipoen 
AUe 
Birke. 

Ehren- 
frieders- 
dorf; 

Ex- 
moor  ; 
Devon. 

Peters. 

Dick. 

Tooksy . 

Spiller, 

Price  & 
Nichol- 
son. 

Schna- 
bel. 

Magnus. 

Spiller. 

Ferric  oxide 

2 

75 

0-81 

0-81 

007 

Ferrous  oxide 

49-47 

49-77 

43-84 

43-94 

43-59 

36-81 

17  91 

Manganous  oxide 

0 

83 

2-42 

1-93 

12-64 

12-88 

17-87 

25-31 

7-64 

Zinc  oxide . 

0 

04 

Alumina  . 

1 

63 

0-06 

0-01 

Lime 

1 

75 

3-47 

3-96 

0-28 

0-88 

24-80 

Magnesia  . 

2 

29 

3-15 

2-83 

3-63 

4-00 

0-24 

6-17 

Silica 

1 

62 

4-93 

3-12 

0-07 

Carbonic  acid 

39 

92 

37-71 

37-20 

38-86 

39-18 

38-22 

38-35 

41-75 

Phosphoric  acid 

0 

54 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

trace 

Iron  pyrites 

0 

22 

0-04 

Oil 

Water  l^ygf.^'^T^  • 
( combined 

K 

45 

0-30 

0-18 

0-38 

Organised  substance  . 

39 

trace 

Percentage  of  iron 

100-55 
42-59 

101-29 
38-56 

99-96 
38-95 

100-32 
34-67 

100-00 
34-18 

100-00 
33-90 

100-47 
28-63 

99-23 
13-98 

Ferrous  carbonate  mixed  with  clay  often  occurs  with  beds  of  coal,  in  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  argillaceous  sphaerosiderite  or  clay  iron  ore.  It 
is  compact  and  earthy ;  of  various  shades  of  grey  and  brown,  or  sometimes  quite  black, 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  carbonaceous  substance,  and  occurs  in  lenticular  masses  or 
nodules.  This  ore  is  generally  very  abundant  in  the  coal  measures  ;  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  almost  wholly  wanting  in  those  rocks,  as  for  instance  in  the  coal  fields 
of  Northumberland,  Diu-ham,  Lancashire,  and  Belgium.  The  principal  localities  where 
it  is  worked  in  this  country  are  the  coal  fields  of  Scotland,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire 
and  Wales. 

It  is  found  to  some  extent  in  France  and  Germany,  and  abundantly  in  America, 
but  is  not  worked  there. 


Analyses  o  f  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  Coal  Measures. 


Name  of  ore 
Analyst 

Scotland. 

Black  band. 

Colqulioun. 

Ferric  oxide 

0-33 

1-16 

0-23 

0-47 

1-16 

0-23 

2-72 

Ferrous  oxide 

45-84 

38-80 

35-22 

53-03 

43-73 

35-22 

53-82 

40-77 

Manganous  oxide 

020 

0-07 

Alumina  . 

2-53 

6-20 

5-34 

0-63 

5-13 

5-34 

Lime  .... 

1-90 

5-30 

8-62 

3-38 

2-10 

8-62 

1-51 

0-90 

Magnesia  . 

5-90 

6-70 

5-19 

1-77 

2-77 

5-19 

0-28 

0-72 

Silica 

7-83 

10-87 

9-56 

1-40 

9-70 

9-56 

2-00 

10-10 

Carbonic  acid 

33.63 

30-76 

32-53 

35-17 

32-24 

32-53 

34-39 

26-41 

Sulphur 

0-16 

0-62 

0-20 

0-62 

1-00 

Organic  substance 

1-86 

1-87 

2-13 

3-63 

1-60 

2-13 

7-70 

17-38 

Percentage  of  iron 

100-37 
28-40 

101-00 
30-00 

100-37 
28-40 

40-90 

99-66 
34-00 

100-37 
28-40 

100-00 
41-60 

100  00 
34-60 

IRON". 
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A  variety  of  this  ore  containing  from  10  to  15  or  even  30  per  cent,  of  coaly  substance, 
occurs  as  thin  layers  in  the  coal  measures  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  black  band." 


Anali/scs  of  Claij  Iron  Ore  f  rom  the  Coal.  Measures — continued. 


Yorkshire. 

Derbj'sliire. 

Staffordshire. 

Source 

Black 
bed  ; 
Low- 
moor. 

White  Black 
mine;  |  mine; 
Parkgiite. 

Brown 
R.ike  ; 
Butter- 
ley. 

Dale- 
moiir 
Rake ; 
Stanton 

Dog- 
tooth ; 
Stave- 
ley 

Chalky 
mine  ; 
F.iley. 

Red 
Shap; ; 

Sllelton. 

Analyst 

Spiller. 

Dick. 

Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide 
Manganous  oxide 
Alumina 

Lime  .... 
Magnesia  . 
Potash 

Silica .... 
Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Iron  pyrites 

Water  jl>yg';°^^T°  ■ 
\  combined 

Organic  substance 

1-45 
3614 

1-  38 
674 

2-  70 
2-17 
0-65 

17-37 
26-57 

0-34 
trace 

0-10 

0-  61 

1-  16 

2-  40 

1-  69 
39-38 

0-95 
6-42 

2-  26 

3-  89 
0-37 

12-16 
29-38 
0-47 

trace 

0-  68 

1-  41 
0-54 

2-39 
41-77 

1-  13 
4-79 

2-  65 

3-  85 
0-43 
8-93 

31-39 
0-75 
trace 

0-  55 

1-  15 
0-86 

1-49 
37-99 
1-51 
5-57 
4-59 
3-37 
0-55 
10-04 
29-92 
0-80 
trace 
0-06 

0-  74 

1-  47 
1-42 

3-49 
39-55 

1-  50 
5-45 
3-38 

2-  88 

0-  48 
10-22 
28-63 

1-  12 
trace 

0-05 

0-  61 

1-  24 
1-14 

1-42 
28-27 

1-  02 

2-  2L 
13-94 

9-27 
0-16 

3-  55 
37  61 

0-74 
trace 
0-04 
0-18 
0-73 
.  0-92 

0-  12 
51-07 

2-36 

2-  47 

1-  74 
MO 
0-28 

3-  02 
33-63 

112 
trace 

0-  17 

1  0-99 

1-  24 

0-  05 
46-53 

2-54 

1-  22 

2-  44 
1-39 

20 
1-93 
30-77 
0-69 
0-04 
0-34 

\  1  47 
10-46 

99-78 

99-60 

100-54 

99-52 

100-14 

100-16 

98-97 

100-07 

Percentage  of  iron 

29-12 

31-82 

34-16 

30-60 

33-20 

22-98 

39-88 

36-39 

Analyses  of  Clay  Irem  Ore  from  the  Coal  Measures — continued. 


Source 

Name  of  ore 
Analyst  . 


Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide  . 
Manganous  oxide 
Alumina 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 

Potash 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulplnu'ic  acid  . 
Zinc  sidpliide 
Iron  pyrites 
Water^'^ySTOSCopic 

( combined 
Organic  substance 


Percentage  of  iron 


Staffordshire. 


Dudley. 


Pins.     Grains.  Gubbin. 
Dick. 


White- 
stuTie. 


Binds 
Spiller. 


0  54 
45-35 

0-  56 
5-70 
2-60 

1-  26 
0-36 

10-63 
30-21 
0-46 
trace 


0-  20 

1-  64 
1  59 


0-  13 

46-30 

1-  44 
4-80 
0-76 
0-94 

10  29 
30-44 
0-74 

trace 


0-  07 

1-  38 
1-14 


100-99  I  98-43 
35-74  36-14 


0-40 

0-04 

1-15 

45-86 

48-63 

30-96 

0-96 

1-29 

0-73 

5-86 

3-64 

9-58 

1-37 

4-45 

1-84 

1-85 

0-80 

3-11 

Oil 

0-74 

10-88 

6  21 

26-50 

31-02 

32-16 

22-13 

0-21 

0-31 

0-26 

trace 

0-06 

trace 

0-10 

0-16 

0-12 

1-08 

0-32 

0-56 

1-23 

1-83 

0-90 

0-28 

0-10 

100-29 

99-69 

99-61 

35-99 

37-45 

24  88 

Bun- 
ker's 
llill. 


Balls, 
Dick. 


0-43 
52-04 
0-92 
4-98 

0-  53 

1-  18 
0-32 
6-63 

32-31 
0-21 
trace 


0-13 
I  0-46 
0-51 


Darlaston. 


stone. 

7'ookev 


Gubbin. 


3-17 
33-92 
0  77 
6-44 
2-65 
4  43 
0-74 
18-23 
26-89 
0-35 


0-15 
0-42 
0-98 
0-47 


99-61 
40-84  I  28-87 


3-82 
49-40 
0-86 
3-05 
0  86 
0-52 
0-30 
6-: 
32  05 

0-  23 

1-  27 
013 
0-37 
0-29 
0-54 


99  81 
41  06 
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Analyses  of  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  Coal  Measures— cont\mie&. 


Source 
Name  of  ore 
Analyst  . 


Ferric  oxide 
Ferrous  oxide  . 
Manganous  oxide 
Manganic  oxide 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Soda 

Potash  . 
Alumina  . 
Clay 
Silica 

Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphur  . 
Iron  pyrites 

Water|^yS?y"^'-T' 
I  combined 

Organic  substance 


Percentage  of  iron 


South  Wales. 


Ponty- 
pool. 


Kiley. 


0-50 
44-50 
0-73 


2-  05 

3-  26 
0-13 

"6-95 


10-81 
30-92 
0-23 


0-11 
0-76 
0-21 


100-24 
34-96 


Blaen- 
avon. 


Cwm 
Avon. 


Black  Sulphury 
pin.  mine. 


Dick. 


0-  45 
41-22 

1-  07 


2-  89 

3-  68 

0-48 

4-  88 


11-60 
30-07 
0-76 
trace 


0-  15 

1-  21 
0-82 


99-28 
32-44 


0-  34 
40-30 

1-  03 


1-  44 

2-  94 

0-82 
7-90 


14-43 
28-23 


trace 


0-09 
0-74 


0-29 


99-43 
31-63 


Aberdare. 


Coal  brass. 


Price &Nicholson. 


37-07 
0-23 


6-  61 

7-  40 


2-70 

37-14 
0-23 


trace 


9-80 


100-18 
28-88 


42-64 
0-26 


6-24 
5-26 


36-89 
0-17 


0-22 


8-87 


99-55 
33-17 


Aber- 
carn. 


Llanelly. 


Black  band. 

raw.   1  calcined 


RatcIifTe 


4-10 
43-37 

[  1-50 

3-00 
0-25 

0-  32 
6-5 

•80 
30-50 

trace 

1-  56 

0-27 
0-31 
6-25 


100-28 
36-4 


Price. 


80-00 


43-30 
1-08 

1  1-80 

1-  26 

2-  67 

2-10 
4-45 

7-20 
28-46 
0-67 

10-61 
1-03 

0-26 

15-10 

100-00 

99-99 

33-68 

56-00 

Clay  ii-ou  ore  also  occurs  abundantlj'  in  strata  belonging  to  the  Lias,  as  -well  as  in  the 
Oolite  and  Tertiary  series  of  rocks,  sometimes  partially  or  wholly  converted  into  brown 
iron  ore  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  This  ore  is  now  largely  worked  in  the  Cleveland 
district  in  Yorkshire. 


Analyses  of  Clay  Iron  Ore  from  the  Lias  and  Oolites. 


Source 

IMiddles. 
bro. 

Hutton 
Low 
Cross. 

Eston 
Nab. 

Upleat- 
hain . 

Belmont 

Gros- 
niont. 

Nor- 
manby. 

North- 
ampton- 
shire. 

Analyst 

Percy. 

Crow- 
der. 

Crow- 
der. 

Crow- 
der. 

Percy. 

Percy, 

Pattin- 
son. 

Dick. 

Ferric  oxide 

2-86 

4-25 

1-20 

5-80 

3-50 

2-60 

3-31 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

43-02 

40-86 

43-35 

38-25 

39-00 

40  77 

38-06 

33-29 

Manganous  oxide 

0-40 

1-30 

0-67 

0-74 

1-11 

Alumina  . 

6-87 

3-44 

9-88 

12-20 

7-46 

1-32 

5-92 

7-89 

Zinc  .... 

514 

3-80 

0-58 

500 

7-44 

4-08 

7-77 

0-50 

Magnesia  . 

5-21 

3-70 

5-35 

2-40 

3-82 

5-34 

4-16 

11-77 

0-20 

Silica 

7  17 

7-20 

7-65 

7-45 

9-46 

8-80 

10-36 

19-49 

Carbonic  acid 

25-50 

32-50 

22-96 

25-40 

23-06 

31-80 

22-00 

24-79 

Phosphoric  acid 

1-81 

0-96 

3-87 

0-50 

1-60 

0-06 

1-07 

0-22 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

0-30 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Iron  pyrites 

1-60 

0-09 

trace 

0-14 

0-13 

Water  • 
^combined 

0-34 
3-14 

1  1-45 

1  5-07 

1  3-00 

1  3-66 

1  2-70 

1  4-45 

"o-5'4 

Organic  substance 

015 

0-08 

100-61 

100-06 

100-00 

100-00 

100-30 

99-10 

97-27 

100-32 

Percentage  of  ii-on 

35-46 

34-75 

34-54 

33-81 

32-78 

31-71 

31-42 

28-28 
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Both  clay  iron  ore  imd  carlionaeeons  iron  ore  are  frcquontly  accompanied  by  admix- 
tures of  metalliferous,  sulphuretted,  arsenical,  and  phosphatic  minerals,  sometimes  in 
such  amount  as  to  detract  from  their  value  for  smelting  purposes  ;  but  generally  tliey 
are  sufficiently  pure  to  furnish  iron  of  good  quality.  Some  kinds  of  the  ore  known 
as  "coal  brass  "  also  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  ferrous  carbonate,  though  they 
were  disregarded  as  iron  ores  uutil  attention  was  directed  to  their  composition  in  1853 
by  Messrs.  Price  and  Nicholson. 

Native  iron  Sulphides  occur  very  frequently  and  in  great  abundance  in  some  places. 
Of  late  j'ears  these  minerals  have  been  much  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  and  are  largely 
imported  from  Spain  and  Norway  for  that  purpose.  The  principal  varieties  are  : 

I.Iron  2>yritcs  (E/scnkics  ;  pi/ri(r),  which  has  a  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
Specific  gravity  4-9  to  5  1.  It  occurs  crystalline,  granular  and  compiiet,  frcquenllj' 
disseminated  through  other  minerals.  In  its  purest  state  it  contains  53'33  per  cent, 
iron,  and  46'67  per  cent,  sulpliur. 


Analyses  of  Iron  Pyrites. 


Price  & 

Analyst 

Pattinson 

Nicbol- 
.son. 

Clap- 
hiini . 

Source 

Spain. 

Bel- 
giinn. 

Wost- 
plialia. 

Norway. 

Ireland 

Coil 
brasses. 

Wales. 

Corn- 
wall. 

Iron 

Sulphur . 

38-70 
44-60 

41-41 
49-30 

39-68 
45-01 

38-22 
45-60 

39-22 
45-50 

40-52 
44-20 

31-44 
38-10 

1  49-72 

32-20 
34-34 

Copper  . 

3-80 

5-81 

1-80 

0-90 

trace 

0-80 

Lead 

0-58 

0-66 

0-37 

0-64 

1-50 

0-40 

Zinc 

0-30 

trace 

1-80 

6-00 

1-18 

3-51 

1-32 

Thallium 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

11-01 

Lime 

0-14 

0-14 

0-25 

0-11 

2-10 

0-24 

4-96 

7-95 

Magnesia 

trace 

trace 

0-01 

0-33 

5-74 

Carbonic  acid  . 

1-65 

5-11 

19-29 

Arsenic  . 

0-26 

0-31 

trace 

trace 

0-33 

trace 

0-91 

Oxygen  . 

0-23 

0-25 

0-42 

0-37 

0-45 

0-25 

0-31 

Coaly  substance 

14-45 

6-10 

Gaugiie  . 

11-10 

2-00 

12-23 

8-70 

9  0*8 

8-80 

1-40 

29-0 

Moisture . 

017 

0-05 

0-25 

0-36 

0-17 

0-90 

0-90 

99-88 

99-93 

99-91 

100-30 

100-16 

100-34 

100-30 

99-81 

98-98 

2.  Wliitc  iron  pjjrites  {Strahlkies  ;  fyrene'),  is  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites  of  a  white 
colour;  it  is  also  of  frequent  occiu-rence. 

3.  Magnetic  pi/rites  {Metgnetkies ;  pyrito  magnctiqnc),  has  a  bronze  colour  with 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  slightly  inagnetie.  Specific  gravity  4-5  to  4-7.  It  occurs  liotli 
crystalline  or  granular,  and  compact.  In  its  purest  state  it  contains  60-49  per  cent, 
iron,  and  39-51  per  cent,  sulphur. 

4.  Arsenical  pyrites  {Mispickel ;  Arsenides  ;  fer  arsenical),  has  a  .steel  grey  colour, 
and  metallic  lustre.  Specific  gravity  6  to  6-2.  It  occurs  in  the  same  states  as  iron  pyrites, 
frequently  associated  with  tin  ores,  and  contains  34-35  per  cent,  iron,  10-96  pier  cent, 
sulphur,  and  56-79  arsenic.  This  mineral  frequently  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver.  Both  it  and  the  other  varieties  of  iron  pyi-ites  sometimes  contain  gold,  and 
varying  proportions  of  other  metallic  sulphides,  especially  copper  pyrites,  with  which 
they  are  frequently  associated. 

The  residue  left  after  separating  sulphur  from  iron  piyrites  by  roasting,  is  smelted  to 
extract  the  copper  it  contains;  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  use  it  also  for  obtaining 
the  iron  from  it. 

Of  other  native  compoiands  of  iron  that  occur  in  large  quantities,  the  most  important 
are  the  chromeite  (see  Chrome  ikon  orh,  i.  939)  ;  the  titanettes  iserinc,  and  ilmenite  (see 
TiTANATEs) ;  the  tungstate  (see  Woi-fram)  ;  the  Si'/Zcrtics  (see  Green  earth,  ii.  944, 
and  SiiJciTEs)  ;  \X\e.  ferrous  and /(rr/c  phosphates.    (See  Phosphates.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by  heating  pure  ferric  oxide  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  If  the  reduction  be  effected  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature 
the  iron  is  o1)taiued  in  the  state  of  a  grey  powder  which  is  pyroplioric,  and  takes  fire 
on  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  being  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  At  a  strong  red 
heat  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a  spongy  state  and  is  less  readily  oxidised. 
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2.  A  mixture  of  iron  wire  or  iron  filings,  with  one-fourtli  part  of  magnetic  oxide, 
placed  in  a  closely  covered  crucible,  under  a  layer  of  powdered  glass,  free  from  heavy 
metallic  oxides,  and  exposed  to  a  white  beat  in  a  smith's  forge,  yields  a  button  of  iron 
containing  only  mere  traces  of  carbon  or  other  impurities. 

Manufacture  on  the  large  scale. — Malleable  iron  may  be  obtained  directly  from  iron 
ores  by  heating  them  with  charcoal  under  the  influence  of  a  blast  of  air.  Formerly, 
malleable  iron  was  obtained  by  this  method  exclusively,  but  it  is  now  practised  almost 
only  in  Sardinia,  thePyrenees,  India,  some  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  other  countries 
where  metallurgic  art  is  less  advanced  than  in  the  great  iron-producing  districts  of 
Europe. 

1.  Production  of  malleable  iron  direct  from  the  ore. — This  is  chiefly  practised  ac- 
cording to  what  is  termed  the  Catalan  method.  It  consists  in  heating  the  roasted 
ore  with  a  charcoal  fire  urged  by  a  blast,  and  in  a  manner  very  similar  in  its  general 
character,  to  that  adopted  in  working  a  smith's  forge.  The  most  important  of  the 
several  arrangements  for  this  operation,  comprised  collectively  iinder  the  term  "  bloom- 
ery  "  {Luppe^ifeuer,  forge  Catalan),  is  the  heca-th  [Heerd ;  creusi  t),  which  is  a  nearly 
cubical  chamber  built  of  stone,  and  lined  with  blocks  of  iron,  s,  t,  t,  at  the  back 
and  front.  It  is  placed  against  a  wall  N,  N,  through  which  the  tuyere,  T,  of  the 
blowing  machine  projects,  as  shown  in  fig.  573.  The  ore  to  be  reduced  is  iDroken  to  pieces 


Fig.  .573. 


the  size  of  a  nut  and  is  placed  against  the 
front  of  the  hearth,  s,  s,  while  the  remain- 
ing space  M,  between  it  and  the  back  t, 
t,  is  filled  witli  charcoal,  and  when  the 
hearth  is  filled  in  this  way,  the  upper  part 
of  the  heap  of  ore  forms  a  ridge  at  d,  f,  g, 
the  surface/ being  covered  with  a  layer 
of  closely  packed  charcoal  dust  (hrasque). 
The  fire  is  then  urged  by  the  blast  and  the 
ore  becomes  gradually  deoxidised,  while 
^  the  gangue  or  earthy  substance  contained 
in  the  ore,  combines  with  a  portion  of  fer- 
rous oxide,  forming  a  fusible  siliceous  slag 
wliich  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth. 
Fresh  charcoal,  and  the  finely  divided  ore, 
are  constantly  supplied  to  the  fire  mean- 
while, and  eventually  the  deoxidised 
mineral  sinks  down,  in  the  state  of  malle- 
alile  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
where  a  workman  kneads  together  the 
fragments  into  a  spongy  mass,  which  is 
taken  out  of  the  fire,  and  rendered  solid 
by  hammering  while  .still  red-hot,  so  as  to 

  -V  ^  unite  the  metallic  particles,  and  it  is  then 

-^^.^yy^.i^^^^i)^  "  dra-rni  out  into  bars  under  a  forge  hammer. 

Only  the  richer  kinds  of  ore  can  be  treated  in  this  way,  and  it  always  involves 
the  waste  of  a  large  portion  of  the  iron,  which  escapes  reduction,  and  by  entering 
into  combination  with  the  siliceous  and  earthy  portions  of  the  ore  forms  a  slag 
consisting  chiefly  of  ferrous  silicate.  In  the  extraction  of  iron  by  this  method,  tlie  reduc- 
tion is  effected  perhaps  entire!}'  by  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  carbnration  of  the  iron  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  determine  the  production  of  cast  iron  is  prevented  by  the  want  of 
an  adequately  high  temperature. 

2.  Indirect  process. — The  jsroduction  of  malleable  iron  is  now  for  the  most  part 
effected  by  operating  upon  cast  iron  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
and  silicon  it  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  separate  other  admixtures  that  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  malleable  iron.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  two 
ways,  the  one  termed  the  charcoal  finery,  the  other  puddling.  Both  consist  in  a 
partial  oxidisation  of  the  cast  iron,  and  production  of  a  fusible  ferrous  silicate,  which 
reacts  upon  the  carburet  of  iron  and  determines  the  oxidation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  carbon  and  other  substances  contained  in  the  cast  iron. 

The  main  distinction  lietween  these  two  modes  of  operating  i.s  that,  in  the  one  case 
charcoal  is  employed  in  contact  with  the  east  iron  ;  while,  in  the  other,  coal  is  used  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  so  that  the  iron  is  acted  upon  in  a  separate  chamber  without 
actual  contact  with  the  fuel,  but  only  by  the  flame  and  heated  gases  produced  by  its 
combustion. 

White  cast  iron  containing  a  small  amount  of  carbon  is  most  suitable  for  conversion 
into  malleable  iron,  because  it  does  not  melt  so  readily  at  a  moderate  heat  and  is  not 
so  liqui<l  when  melted  as  grey  cast  iron,  but  softens  before  melting  and  remains  for 
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some  longth  of  tiniR  in  a  viscous  comlition  whieh  admits  of  Its  presnnting  a  greater 
surface  to  tlie  action  of  oxidising  agents  when  stirred  about.  Its  carhon  is  also  more 
easily  oxidised  than  the  graphite  of  grey  cast  iron.  When  ttierefore  grey  east  iron 
has  to  1)6  converted  into  malleable  iron,  it  is  in  the  first  instance  converted  into  white 
iron  by  a  preliminary  melting  in  the  running-out  fire  (p.  349). 

The  production  of  malleable  iron 
by  the  charcoal-finery,  is  practised  Fir/.  57  i. 

in  different  places  with  a  great 
number  of  minute  variations  de- 
termined partly  by  tlie  nature  of 
the  pig  iron  operated  upon,  partly 
by  less  important  circumstances. 

The  charcoal-finery  employed 
in  Wales,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  country,  for  manufacturing  the 
sheet  iron  used  for  tin  plates,  which 
requires  to  lie  of  very  good  quality, 
is  represented  in  section  by  fff. 
674.  It  consist  s  of  a  quadrangular 
hearth  lined  with  cast  iron  plates 
enclosed  within  brick  walls  and 
furnished  with  a  blast  apparatus. 
About  2  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  melted 
with  coke  in  a  similar  kind  of 
hearth  called  a  melting  jittery, 
is  run  into  the  hearth,  covered 
with  charcoal  and  stirred  about, 
while  the  fire  is  urged  by  a  blast 
of  air  until  it  becomes  suflieiently 
decarburised  to  be  malleable. 
Then  it  is  collected  in  a  lump  {Ln]}pe;  loupe)  at  the  end  of  an  iron  bar,  and 
removed  from  tiie  hearth  for  the  purpose  of  being  hammered  into  a  prismatic  slab 
about  2  inches  thick.  This  is  broken  into  pieces  of  about  25  lbs.  each,  called  stamps 
{schirbel;  lopins).  About  three  of  these  stamps  are  piled  upon  the  fiattened  end  of  an 
iron  bar  termed  the  staff  or  portal,  and  raised  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  kind  of 
reverberatory  furnace  termed  the  hollow  fire,  and  again  hammered  into  a  slab  about 
3  inches  thick,  which  is  passed  between  rollers  until  it  forms  a  sheet  of  the  requisite 
thickness. 

In  Sweden  the  greater  part  of  the  best  iron  is  made  in  a  very  similar  manner,  except 
that  there,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  pig  iron  is  melted 
in  the  same  hearth  in  which  it  is  converted  into  mal- 
leable iron.  An  ordinary  form  of  the  hearth  em- 
ployed is  represented  by  fig.  575. 

The  pig  iron  is  melted  above  the  tuyere,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  blast  until  it  has  liecome 
liquid,  and  the  blast  is  regulated  so  as  to  retain  the 
metal  on  the  hearth  in  a  proper  state  of  fusion  ;  the 
blast  is  tlicn  stopped,  the  slag  run  off,  the  iron  raised 
off  the  hearth  and  placed  on  the  top  of  a  fresh  supply 
of  charcoal,  after  which  it  is  again  melted.  When  the 
decarburation  has  advanced  far  enough,  which  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  consistence  of  the  metal,  it  is  again 
raised  up,  covered  with  charcoal,  subjected  to  a 
strong  Wflding  heat  to  melt  away  the  slag,  and  then 
hammered  out  to  a  short  bar,  which  is  ciit  into  pieces 
that  are  again  welded  together,  and  drawn  out  into 
bars  under  a  hammer. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
process  that  takes  place  in  the  charcoal-finery,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  slags.  They  consist  essentially  of  silica 
and  ferrous  oxide,  but  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  poor  slag  (Rohschlacke) 
and  rich  slag  ( Gaarschlacke). 

The  poor  slag  is  formed  during  the  first  melting  of  the  pig  iron  and  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  operation.  It  consists  essentially  of  ferrous  silicate.  It  is  very  liquid  and 
solidifies  rapidly,  is  of  a  blackish-grey  colour  with  metallic  lustre,  crystalline,  frequently 
variegated,  and  sometimes  porous.  The  crystals  have  the  form  of  olivine  or  iron  chry- 
solite, and  the  composition  of  the  slag  approximates  to  that  of  this  mineral. 


Fig.  575. 
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Analyses  of  poor  Slags  from  the  Charcoal-finery. 


OOUPCG 

IViSgapsprung. 

Analyst 

Mitscherlich. 

Rammelsberg. 

W  IGgsn Q> 

Ferric  oxide 

2-25 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

67-24 

63-51 

62-04 

67-3 

Mangaiious  oxide 

2-64 

4^5 

]VIa.gnesia  .  . 

0'65 

1-40 

Lime        ,  . 

2-8 

Alumina 

3-0 

Potash 

0-28 

Silica 

31-16 

34- 38 

32-34 

32-4 

99-05 

100-14 

99-70 

100-0 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in] 

bases  to  oxygen  in  [ 

•914 

•822 

•868 

-907 

silica    .       .  j 

Percentage  of  iron 

52-30 

60-69 

48-25 

44-95 

The  rich  slag  is  formed  during  the  latter  stage  of  the  operation.  It  is  less  liquid, 
and  solidifies  less  quickly  than  the  poor  slag.  It  forms  an  agglutinated  mass ;  is  heavier, 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  has  a  compact  fracture.  Its  composition  varies  mucli,  and  the 
amount  of  iron  is  greatest  in  that  formed  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  the  charcoal-finery  jjroeess,  the  separation  of  the  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and 
manganese  from  pig  iron  is  effected  by  the  oxidation  of  these  substances,  partly  by  the 
blast  and  partly  by  the  ferrous  oxide  contained  in  the  slag,  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
operation. 

Cast  iron  melted  with  ferric  oxide  yields  carbonic  oxide  and  iron.  Iron  containing 
silicon,  when  heated  with  iron  oxides,  yields  ferrous  silicate.  The  ferrous  silicate  consti- 
tuting poor  slag  is  not  reduced,  either  by  pig  iron  or  by  carbon,  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature  that  there  is  a  reaction  between  the  carbon  and  ferrous  oxide, 
with  elimination  of  iron.    The  more  highly  basic  ferrous  silicates,  constituting  rich 


Analyses  of  rich  Slag  from,  the  Charcoal-finery. 


Name  of  works 

Swe 
Gysinge. 

den. 
Skebo. 

Lauch- 
hammer. 

Sauvigny. 

Norway. 

Uybnik. 
Silesia. 

Analyst  . 

VVinckler. 

Sefstrdm. 

Lampadiu.s 

Berthier. 

Strom. 

Karsten. 

Hoffmnnn. 

Ferric  oxide 

6-00 

Ferrous  oxide 

82-9 

82-1 

77-00 

74-0 

71-3 

61-2 

71-15 

Manganous  oxide  . 

6-8 

3-00 

3-6 

6-7 

Magnesia 

2-8 

2-7' 

2-4 

0-46 

Lime  . 

1-75 

1-8 

0-9 

1-26 

Alumina 

c  " 

s. 

3-00 

1-2 

0-2 

Potash 

Silica  . 

13-9 

7-6 

10-25 

19-8 

21-4 

18-1 

21-01 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

1-75 

3-7 

100-0 

99-3 

99-75 

100-4 

99-1 

99-5 

99-88 

Eatio  of  oxygen  inl 

bases  to  oxygen  \ 

2-485 

6-150 

3-598 

1-736 

1-418 

1-7 

1-663 

in  silica  .       .  J 

Percentage  of  iron 

64-48 

63-86 

59-89 

57-56 

55-46 

47-6 

59-50 

slag,  on  the  contrary,  are  decomposed,  even  at  a  red  heat,  by  pig  iron  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  excess  of  ferrous  oxide  is  reduced,  and  less  basic  ferrous  silicate  remains. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  the  silicon  of  the  iron,  together  with  the 
oxidised  iron,  and  any  sand  that  may  be  present,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  poor 
slag;  but  as  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  continues,  the  slag  gi-adually  becomes  richer  in 
iron,  and  serves  to  a  great  extent  as  the  medium  by  which  the  action  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  upon  the  pig  iron  is  exercised.  Phosphoric  acid  and  manganese  also  pass  into 
the  slag.    The  conversion  of  pig  iron  in  this  way  must  not  be  carried  on  too  rapidly, 
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especially  in  the  c:isc  of  the  less  pure  varieties,  or  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  and  their  consequent  separation,  will  not  be  fully  effected;  nor  must  it  be 
too  much  protracted,  or  there  would  be  unnecessary  waste  of  iron  by  oxidation. 

Hot  blast  has  been  employed  in  the  charcoal-finery,  but  since  the  object  of  that 
operation  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  a  high  temperature  as  to  separate  all  the  impm'ities 
of  the  pig  iron,  the  blast  cannot  be  so  much  heated  as  in  other  cases. 

3.  Puddling;  Frischm  iin  Flammdfen  ;  affinage  a  la  houille. — This  is  at  the  present 
time  by  far  the  most  important  method  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron,  especially 
in  this  country.  The  main  difference  between  the  opei'ation  of  puddling  and  that  of 
refining  with  charcoal,  consists  in  the  use  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  that  the  decarliiiration  of  the  iron  may  be  effected  in  a  chamber  separated  by  a 
wall  or  bridge  from  the  fire-pdace  where  the  fuel  is  burnt.  The  metal  is  thus  kept 
entirely  out  of  contact  with  the  fuel  l:)y  which  the  furnace  is  heated,  and  it  is  acted 
upon  only  by  the  flame  and  hot  gas  passing  over  the  bridge  into  the  working  chamber. 
Tliis  arrangement  admits  of  the  use  of  mineral  fuel  in  place  of  charcoal,  and  is 
requisite  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  iron  from  becoming  contaminated  with  the  im- 
purities always  present  in  mineral  fuel  in  far  larger  amount  than  in  wood  charcoal. 

The  construction  of  the  puddling  furnace  is  represented  by  fig.  576  in  elevation,  and  by 
figs.  577  and  678  in  vertical  and  horizontal  sections.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  cased  with 

strong  plates  of  cast  iron, 
Fig,  576.  held  together  by  iron 

bars.  The  fireplace  is 
shown  in  the  sections  at 
/( li,  and  the  firing  hole  at 
a  in  the  elevation  ;  c  is 
the  bridge  separating  the 
fireplace  from  the  work- 
ing chamber  f;  d  d  the 
bed  or  hearth  upon  which 
the  east  iron  is  melted 
and  decarbm'ised.  This 
is  now  constructed  of 
cast-iron  plates  covered 
with  a  layer  of  red  iron 
ore,  or  some  material 
containing  abundance  of  ferric  oxide.  The  working  door  g  has  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  workman  stirs  about  the  metal  in  the  furnace.  Just  below  this 
door,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  is  a  small  hole  called  the  floss  or  tap-hole, 
that  can  be  closed  with  a  plug,  and  through  which  the  slag  is  run  out  from  the  hearth. 
Sometimes  the  slag  is  allowed  to  run  away  from  a  hole  k  below  the  chimney.  The 
door  h  is  for  introducing 

a  fresh  charge  of  pig  ^ 
iron.  The  chimney  i  is 
generally  from  30  to  60 
feet  high,  and  is  fur- 
nished at  the  top  with  a 
damper  for  regulating 
the  draught,  as  shown 
mfig.  679. 

The  pig  iron  to  be  de- 
carburised  is  piled  up  on 
the  hearth  of  the  work- 
ing chamber,  and  when, 
after  a  few  minutes,  it 
begins  to  melt,  about  25 
per  cent,  of  hammer-  or 
mill- scale  is  added.  The 
metal  is  then  broken  up 
and  stirred  about  with 
an  iron  bar  called  a 
rabble,  worked  through 
the  small  hole  in  the 
door  g.  This  is"  conti- 
nued until  the  whole 
mass  is  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  sandy,  half- 
melted  condition.    The  heat  is  then  increased,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  the  metal 
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is  melted,  it  begins  to  swell  and  heave  as  if  boiling,  while  jets  of  blue  flame  issue  from 


Fig.  519. 


all  parts  of  the  mass.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide  by  the  reaction  of  the  carbon  in  the 
metal  with  the  ferruginous  oxides  present.  As  this  re- 
action progresses,  the  iron  becomes  pasty,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  contained  in 
the  iron,  and  the  formation  of  ferrous  silicate,  a  liquid 
slag  separates  from  it,  and  collects  round  the  metal  on 
the  hearth,  or  flows  away  towards  the  floss  k.  When 
the  separation  of  carbon  from  the  metal  has  advanced 
to  some  considerable  extent,  the  oxidising  .action  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  working  chamber  is  lessened  by 
lowering  the  damper  and  keeping  the  iron  surrounded 
by  highly  carbonaceous  or  smoky  gas.  When  the  iron  has  become  so  far  decarbu- 
rised  as  to  be  malleable,  or  as  it  is  termed  "  come  to  nature,"  it  is  gathered  together  and 
worked  into  several  lumps  with  an  iron  bar,  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace. 

A  modified  form  of  this  operation  is  adopted  at  some  works,  under  the  name  of  "pig- 
boiling."  The  furnace  used  for  this  purpose  is  constructed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  puddling  furnace,  except  that  for  "  pig-boiling  "  the  hearth  is  much  deeper  and 
more  pan-shaped  than  in  the  puddling  furnace.  The  hearth  is  also  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  red  iron  ore,  or  roasted  slag  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  decar- 
buration  of  the  pig  iron  is  in  this  case  effected  probably  more  by  the  action  of  oxidised 
compounds  of  iron  than  by  the  direct  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

For  detailed  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  furnaces  and  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  see  Truran, /ro«  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  London,  1862. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  or  of  some  metals,  such  as  zinc,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  pig 
iron,  retards  the  conversion  into  malleable  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  tliat 
becomes  very  liquid  when  melted,  is  more  difficult  to  bring  it  into  a  plastic  condition 
than  when  it  has  the  ^aseid  character  which  good  white  cast  iron,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  and  a  little  sulphur,  presents  when  melted.  In  puddling  sulphury 
iron,  there  may  be  a  very  large  waste  due  to  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  time  occupied  in  performing  the  last  stage  of  the  operation.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  phosphorus  in  sulphm-y  iron 
facilitates  its  -working  into  baUs. 

The  reactions  that  take  place  in  puddling  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
take  place  in  the  charcoal  refinery.  Under  the  influence  of  the  free  oxygen  in  the 
atmosj)here  of  the  -working  chamber,  a  portion  of  the  iron  is  oxidised,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  manganese,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  present  in  the  ii'on,  are 
also  oxidised  either  by  the  direct  action  of  air  or  thi'ough  the  medium  of  the  metallic 
oxides  added  to  the  pig  iron,  or  formed  during  the  process,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  slag  or  cinder,  consisting  of  ferrous  and  manganous  silicates,  magnetic 
oxide,  and  containing  the  other  earthy  impurities  present  in  the  iron  operated  upon,  as 
well  as  pai't  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  one  probably  in  state  of  sulphide,  the 
other  as  phosphate.    This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  analyses  of  three  slags. 

Analyses  of  Slag  from  the  Puddling  Furnace,  "  Tap  Cinder." 


Works 

Cliil- 
lington. 

Dowlais. 

Broom  s- 
grove. 

Bromford. 

Wales. 

Analyst 

Riley. 

Percy. 

Noad. 

Ferric  oxide  . 
Ferrous  oxide  . 
Manganous  oxide 
Alumina  . 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Silica 

Iron  sulphide  . 
Sulphur  . 
Phosphoric  acid 

Copper 

16-42 

60-14 
2-29 

trace 
0-70 
0-42 

15-30 

traces 
4-66 

13-53 
57-67 

0-  78 

1-  88 
4-70 
0-26 
8-32 
7  07 

'7-29 

trace 

8-27 
66-32 
1-29 
1-63 
3-91 
0-34 
7-71 

"l-78 
807 

trace 

17-00 
58-67 
0-57 
2-84 
2-88 
0-29 
11-76 
811 

4-27 

23-75 
39-83 
6-17 
0-91 
0-28 
0-24 
23-86 
0-62 

6-42 

17-11 
48-43 
1-13 
1-28 
0-47 

0-  35 
29-60 

1-  61 

1-34 

70-48 
12-80 

8-24 

053 
7-66 

99-93 

101-50 

99-32 

101-39 

102-08 

101-32 

99-71 

Percentage  of  iron 

58-26 

58-04 

67-37 

47-61 

47-60 

44-22 

54-81 

The  elimination  of  svdphur  and  phosphorus  from  pig  iron  appears  to  be  always 
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attended  with  oxidution  of  the  iron  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  those 
substances  separated  from  the  metal.  Consequently,  in  order  that  the  waste  of  metal 
thus  incm-red  in  producing  malleable  iron  of  good  quality  may  not  exceed  such  a  limit 
its  would  be  tolerable  in  practice,  it  is  essential  that  the  amount  of  those  substances 
in  the  pig  iron  operated  upon  shoidd  not  be  large.  The  smaller  the  amount  of 
sulphur  and  phosjjhorus  in  the  pig  iron,  the  easier  is  its  conversion  into  good  mal- 
leable iron,  and  so  far  as  the  separation  of  those  substances  is  concerned,  the  smaller 
is  the  waste  experienced  in  this  operation. 

The  manganese  present  in  pig  iron  appears  to  be  always  separated  almost  entirely 
in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron.  The  presence  of  manganese  in  pig  iron  appears 
to  exercise,  in  some  way  not  fully  understood,  a  beneticial  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  the  malleable  iron  made  from  it  by  the  operation  of  puddling.  Experiments  recently 
made  by  Caron  (Compt.  rend.  xhd.  828)  appear  to  show  that  sulphur  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  pig  iron  by  the  influence  of  manganese  during  the  decarbonisation,  but  that 
phosphorus  is  not  separable  in  the  same  way.  He  operated  upon  iron  containing  1'15 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  By  melting  it  tliree  times  without  any  admixture,  the  amomit 
of  sulphur  was  reduced  to  0'96  per  cent;  but  by  adding  to  it  6  per  cent,  metallic 
manganese,  and  by  melting  three  times  with  access  of  au",  the  amount  of  sulphur  was 
reduced  to  0'8  per  cent.  The  same  iron  melted  with  10  per  cent,  ferric  oxide  showed  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  sulphm-  from  1'15  to  l  OSper  cent.,  and  by  melting  it  with  10 
per  cent,  ferric  oxide  and  6  per  cent,  manganese,  the  sulphur  was  reduced  to  0'07  per  cent. 

The  separation  of  silicon  from  pig  iron  in  jjuddling,  as  in  other  modes  of  producing 
malleable  iron,  takes  place  very  readily  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  conditions, 
with  formation  of  ferrous  silicate ;  and  the  chief  importance  attaching  to  its  presence  in 
pig  iron  employed  for  that  purpose,  relates  more  to  the  amount  of  malleable  ii'on  obtain- 
able than  to  any  sjjecial  difficulty  in  the  elimination  of  silicon.  In  the  ferrous  silicate 
constituting  the  slag  of  the  puddling  furnace,  there  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
iron  as  silicon  ;  so  that,  if  both  the  silica  and  the  oxide  of  iron  it  contains  originate 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  pig  iron  operated  upon,  the  waste  of  iron  will  be  very  con- 
siderable when  the  amount  of  silicon  in  the  pig  ii-on  is  large.  Under  the  supposition 
that  the  slag  is  derived  wholly  from  the  metal  by  oxidation,  the  puddling  of  pig  iron 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  silicon  would  be  attended  with  a  waste  of  15  per  cent,  of  iron 
due  to  this  cause  alone,  independently  of  that  resulting  from  the  separation  of  carbon, 
sihcon,  and  other  substances.  Hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  amount  of  silicon  in 
pig  iron  intended  for  conversion  into  malleable  iron  should  not  be  large. 

In  that  modification  of  the  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  known  as  "boiling," 
the  pig  iron  does  not  undergo  any  preliminary  treatment,  and  the  furnace  is  sometimes 
charged  with  the  liquid  metal  run  direct  from  the  smelting  furnace,  so  as  to  siive  the 
fuel  requisite  for  rcmelting  it.  But  in  puddling,  the  practice  is  generally  to  submit  the 
pig  iron  beforehand  to  an  operation  known  as  refining  (Fiiiun ;  ma^iac/e),  which  con- 
sists in  melting  the  pig  iron,  in  contact  with  coke  and  with  the  aid  of  an  air-blast,  in 
a  hearth  similar  to  a  charcoal  flnery,  but  larger,  and  termed  a  refinery  or  running-out 
fire  [Feinheerd ;  feu  de  finerie).  This  operation,  which,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  the  first 
melting  of  the  pig  iron  under  the  blast  in  the  charcoal-finery,  has  the  eiFcct  of  partially 
decarbonising  the  iron,  and  of  removing  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the  silicon.  At 
the  same  time  grey  pig  iron  is  brought  into  the  condition  of  wliite  cast  iron,  which  is 
most  suitable  for  conversion  into  malleable  iron  by  puddling.  This  change  is  facilitated 
by  suddenlv  cooling  the  metal  with  water  as  it  runs  from  the  hearth.  The  composition 
of  refined  iron,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed  "  meted"  {Feinese7i;  fine-meted),  and  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  jjrocess,  are  shown  by  the  analyses  below. 


Analyses  of  Refined  Iron. 


Works  . 
Analyst  . 

Bromforti. 

Konig 

shiitte. 

Ebbw  Vale,  Wales. 

France. 

Dick. 

Abel. 

iN'oad. 

Regnault. 

pig  iron. 

refined. 

pig  iron. 

refined. 

pig  iron. 

refined. 

Iron 

9.V14 

97-8 

92-3 

Carbon  . 

3-07 

0-30 

1-7 

3-0 

2-1:0 

Silicon  . 

0-63 

4-66 

0-62 

2-68 

0-32 

0-5 

4-5 

Sulpluu' 

0-16 

o-oi 

0-30 

0-22 

0-18 

Phosphorus  . 

0-73 

0-,56 

O-oO 

0-13 

0-09 

0-2 

Manganese  . 

trace 

0-86 

0-24 

100-17 

loo-oo 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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The  refinery  or  running-out  fire,  represented  by  fit/.  580,  consists  of  a  rectangular 
hearth  h  about  2  feet  deeji,  and  rather  longer  thauitis  wide.  It  is  lined  with  cast-iron 
plates  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  cooled  by  water  circulating  through  them, 
and  has  tliree  blast  tuyeres  t,  t  supplying  hot  air  on  each  side.  The  chimney  c  is  sup- 
ported upon  iron  columns,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  closed  with  east-iron  plates. 
(See  Truran,  op.  cit.,  p.  193,  et  scq.) 


Fig.  580. 


A  quantity  of  coke  is  put  into  the  hearth,  and  after  the  fire  has  been  sufficiently 
raised,  about  one  or  two  tons  of  pig  iron  is  placed  on  the  top,  covered  with  coke,  and 
the  fire  urged  by  the  blast  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  has  melted  and  run  down  into 
the  hearth,  where,  under  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  blast,  the  carbon  and  silicon  it 
contains  are  oxidised,  and  a  slag  is  formed  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
Fresh  coke  is  added,  meanwhile,  and  the  heat  kept  up  until  the  action  has  advanced 
sufficiently  far.  A  hole  level  with  the  Tjottom  of  the  hearth  is  then  opened  and  the 
melted  metal  run  into  a  cast-iron  mould  b  cooled  externally  by  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  is  thrown  upon  it  in  order  to  cool  it  suddenly  and  to  render  the  slag  discharged 
from  the  hearth  with  it,  more  easily  separable.  Sometimes  the  charge  of  iron  is  run 
into  the  refinery  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  in  some  cases  a  quantity  of 

Fig.  581. 


hammer-scale  or  the  slag  from  previous  operations,  is  added  to  the  charge  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  process  of  purification  by  which  the  silicon  and  other  impurities  are 
separated. 

The  slag  produced  iu  the  operation  of  refining  is  vitreous,  dark-coloured,  black  or 
bluish.     It  consists  essentially  of  ferrous  silicate,  mid  generally  contains  greater 
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irt  of  the  mangiincso,  as  well  as  sumo  of  the  phosplioviis  and  sulphur  that  were 
resent  in  the  pig  iron  operated  upon,  together  with  the  ash  of  the  coke  iised  as  fuel. 


Analyses  of  Bcfinery  Slag. 


Name  of  works  . 

Stnurbridge. 

Dowlais, 

Bromford. 

Analyst     .  . 

Riley. 

Forbes 

?"crric  oxide 

13  09 

?orroii3  oxide 

73-22 

C5-52 

54-91 

61-28 

VT'i  11  fc'i  n  nn  *^  riYi  fi  p 

1-57 

2-71 

3-58 

Alumina  . 

3-60 

5-75 

7-30 

Lime 

0-15 

1-19 

Miip;nesia  . 

1-28 

0-50 

0-76 

Silica 

13-69 

25-77 

33-33 

22-76 

Sulphur 

0-23 

0-46 

Iron  sulphide 

0-17 

Pliospliorus 

1-37 

0-99 

Copper 

trace 

100-00 

99-79 

99-68 

99-55 

Percentage  of  iron 

6611 

50-96 

42-84 

47-66 

The  quantity  of  slag  produced  in  puddling  depends  very  mucli  on  the  kind  of  pig 
•on  (.>perati'(l  upon,  and  also  upon  whether  it  has  been  previously  refined  or  not.  Grrey 
-on  and  uureKned  pig  containing  tlie  most  considerable  amount  of  silicon,  afford  a 
lore  abundant  and  more  liquid  slag  than  refined  metal,  the  slag  from  which  is  projsor- 
Lonately  richer  in  ferrous  oxide,  and  being  consequently  less  fusible  it  accumulates  in 

thick  layer  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  It  may  also  contain  ferric  oxide  in  conso- 
uence  of  partial  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  silicate,  or  of  the  ferrous  oxide  produced  in 
xcess  of  tliat  requisite  to  form  the  silicate. 

The  lumps  of  decarburised  ii-on  obtained  as  above  described  are  termed  piiddlc-l/alls 
B'dllm  ;  houlcs),  and  consist  of  coherent  spongy  masses  of  malleal)le  iron,  intermixed 
rith  oxide  and  slag.  In  order  to  separate  these  admixtures  and  reduce  the  iron  to 
I  compact  and  uniform  mass,  the  puddle-balls  are  removed  from  the  working  chamber 
)f  the  puddling  furnace  while  still  at  a  welding  heat,  and  either  hammered  or 
;queezed.    This  operation  is  termed  "  shingling  "  or  blooming. 


Fig.  582. 

b 


The  hammers  employed  for  this  purpose,  levmeA.  forge  hammers  (^Stimhammer  ;  mar- 
tcau  frontal),  are  very  powerful,  and  are  either  coustructed  of  cast  iron  as  sliown  at 
%.  582,  or  arc  steam  hammers.  In  the  former  a  massive  beam  c,  8  or  10  feet  long, 
resting  at  one  end  on  a  fidcrum  ./',  and  having  at  the  other  end  a  H  shaped  head  d,  is 
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lifted  by  the  wipers  4,  i,  h  of  the  cam-wheel  a,  and,  as  that  revolves,  the  hammer  is  let 
to  fall,  at  the  rate  of  70  or  80  strokes  a  minute,  upon  the  anvil  c,  where  the  puddle- 
ball  is  placed.  The  st(am-liam7ner\{Bam])fltaynmvr ;  martcau  pilon),  consists  of  a  block 
of  iron,  weighing  several  tons,  attached  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  fixed  above  it, 
by  whicli  it  may  be  lifted  vertically  in  guides  fitted  to  the  frame  work,  and  let  to 
fall  upon  the  ball  placed  on  an  anvil. 

The  machines  employed  for  compressing  puddle-baUs  are  of  various  forms,  and  are 
termed  squeezers  ( Quctscher;  presse  a  charnierc).  One  of  the  most  usual  kinds,  repre- 
sented    Jig.  583,  consists  of  a  lever,  worked  upon  a  fulcrum  at  the  centre,  by  a  crank 


Fig.  583. 


connected  to  one  end,  so  that  the  jaws  are  alternately  brought,  at  a  rate  of  some  GO 
strokes  a  minute,  nearer  to  the  corresponding  anvil  faces  where  the  puddle-baUs  are 
placed  to  receive  the  pressiire. 

The  puddle-ball,  after  having  been  hammered  or  squeezed,  which  occupies  only  a 
few  seconds  for  each,  is  termed  a  bloom  {Luppe ;  loupe),  and  is  then  drawii  out  into 
a  bar  by  being  rapidlj^  passed  several  times,  and  while  still  red-hot,  between  grooved 
rollers,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  forge-train  {Streck-walzwerk,  train  de  latni- 
7wir),  fig.  584.    This  consists  of  two  pairs  of  roUers,  b  f,  fitted  in  frames  and  driven 


Fig,  584. 


by  machinery.  In  one  pair  of  rollers,  called  the  roughing  rolls  (Cannclur-Wahen  ; 
cylindres  degroississcurs),  there  are  corresponding  V-shaped  grooves  round  the  surface. 
In  the  other  pair  of  rollers,  termed  the  finishing  rolls  {ct/lindns  finiss'  iirs),  the 
gi'ooves  are  flat,  and  in  both  they  gradually  decrease  in  size  from  one  end  of  the  rollers 
to  the  other,  so  that  by  passing  the  blooms  successively  through  several  pairs  of 
grooves,  they  are  reduced  to  bars  of  from  7  to  3  inches  wide  by  fi'om  1^  to  i  an  inch 
thick.    In  this  condition  the  iron  is  termed  "  puddle  bar,"  or  No.  1  iron. 

After  leaving  the  rolls,  these  bars,  while  still  hot,  are  cut  into  short  lengths  bj' shears, 
and  the  pieces  tied  together  by  strong  wire  in  a  bundle  is  termed  a  pile  {Paket ; 
trousse),  which  is  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  called  the 
"re-heating  or  mill  furnace"  (^Schweiss-ofen  ;  four  de  chaufferie),  constructed  somewhat 
like  a  puddling  furnace  as  shown  by  fig.  585.  The  hearth  a  of  this  furnace  on  which 
the  iron  is  placed  is  made  of  sand,  and  slopes  down  towards  the  flue,  so  that  any  slag 
that  is  formed  may  run  down  and  escape  at  the  hole  l>,  leaving  the  hearth  quite 
diy. 

The  piles  are  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  fidl  welding  heat  in  the  mill  furnace. 
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nd  are  then  removed  with  tongs  to  mill-i'oll«_,  of  a  simihir  kind  to  those  already  de- 
:ribed,  but  more  highly  finished,  and  drawn  into  bars  which  are  again  cut  up,  piled, 

and  then  submitted  to  the  same 
operations  of  heating  and  rolling 
several  times,  according  to  the 
required  quality  of  the  iron. 
Sometimes,  after  the  first  rolling 
of  the  iron  into  puddle  bars, 
hammering  is  substituted  in  the 
place  of  drawing  out  between 
roUers.  It  is  in  this  series  of  ope- 
rations that  the  iron  acquires  its 
texture,  and  that  close,  uniform, 
and  continuous  fibre,  upon  which 
its  strength  and  general  good 
quality  is  considered  to  be 
chiefly  dependent.  The  mode  in 
which  the  pieces  of  iron  are 
•ranged  in  the  piles  is  considered  to  be  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  result 
Dtained;  but  notwithstanding  the  strong  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject,  little  is 
aown  as  to  the  rationale  of  the  connection  apparently  existing  between  the  quality  of 
le  iron  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  wrought. 

A  certain  proportion  of  slag  is  produced  during  the  reheating  of  the  pUes  in  the  mill- 
irnace,  which  has  a  composition  very  similar  to  that  of  the  slag  from  the  puddling 
irnace,  but  the  siUca  it  contains  is  derived  mainly  from  the  sand  forming  the  hearth. 

Analyses  of  Mill-furnace  Slag. 


Works  . 

Dowlais. 

Wasseralfingen. 

Sweden. 

Analyst  . 

Riley. 

Ramraelsberg. 

Dugendt. 

Noad. 

Ferric  oxide  . 

8-49 

6-00 

Ferrous  oxide 

e'e-oi 

55-36 

65-83 

52-20 

Manganous  oxide  . 

0-19 

0-74 

Alumina 

2-47 

9-60 

Lime,  .... 

0-81 

0-36 

Ma;i:ncsia 

0-27 

trace 

Silir;l  .... 

28-71 

34-00 

33-47 

32-00 

Sulphur 

Oil 

Iron  sidphide 

1-95 

Phosphoric  acid 

1-22 

0-25 

Copper  .... 

trace 

99  79 

98-21 

100-04 

100-00 

Percentage  of  iron 

51-3-i 

49-0 

61-20 

45-34 

When  all  these  successive  operations  have  been  completed,  the  ii'on  is  in  the  condition 
mown  as  "  merchant  iron,"  and  the  different  degrees  of  ciuality  are  indicated  as  No.  2, 
?o.  3,  &c.,  or  as  ''  common,"  "  best"  and  "best best,"  as  well  as  by  particular  brands. 

Besides  the  waste  of  iron  resulting  from  the  formation  of  slag  in  refining,  puddling, 
cc,  there  is  always  a  further  waste  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  during  the  shin- 
;liug,  hammering  and  rolling  to  wiiich  it  is  subjected.  The  product  of  this  oxidation 
onsists  chiefly  of  magnetic  oxide,  which  forms  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  hot  iron, 
md  falls  off  in  scales,  constituting  what  is  known  as  "hammer-scale"  or  mill-scale 
Haiuinerschlag ;  battiturcs  de  fur). 

The  total  waste  of  iron  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  pig  iron  operated  upon,  and  the  amount  of  impurities  in  it,  as 
veU  as  upon  the  skill  of  tlie  workmen.  In  South  Staffordshire,  the  waste  amoimts  to 
rom  18  to  22  per  cent,  on  the  pig  iron.  In  South  Wales  it  sometimes  amoimts  to 
i-om  26  to  28-5  per  cent.,  though  it  is  sometimes  less  than  13  per  cent.  Formerly  the 
■vaste  amounted  in  some  cases  to  from  34  to  35  per  cent.  (Truran,  op.cit.  p.  215).  The 
ntroduction  of  iron  bottoms  for  puddling  furnaces,  in  place  of  sand,  has  contributed 
argely  to  reduce  the  waste  of  iron  due  to  the  formation  of  slag,  and  the  use  of 
naterials  containing  ferrous  or  ferric  oxides,  as  admixtures  in  the  puddling  or  boiling 
iperation.  in  all  proljability  tends  to  compensate  the  waste  that  would  result  from 
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atmoBpheric  oxidation,  inasmuch  as  the  oxidation  effected  by  these  admixtures  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  elimination  of  metal  from  them. 

The  greater  part  of  this  waste  of  iron  takes  place  in  the  refining,  amounting  on  the 
average  to  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  pig  iron.  In  puddling  refined  metal,  the  waste  is 
not  more  than  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  In  the  mill-furnace  the  waste  is  much  less,  varying 
according  to  the  number  of  rehcatings,  and  the  size  to  which  the  iron  is  rolled,  from 
3'5  to  10  per  cent.  The  consumption  of  iron  in  any  stage  of  the  manufacture,  requisite 
to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  in  a  subsequent  stage,  is  technically  called  the  "  yield,"  by  a 
somewhat  singular  inversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  various  stages  of  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into 
malleable  iron  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  fuel 
and  iron  used.  In  refining,  from  6|  to  8  cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  metal  made,  is  used 
when  the  pig  iron  has  to  be  melted,  and  from  4  to  6  cwt.  when  the  melted  metal  is  run 
in  from  the  bList  furnace  direct. 

In  "pig-boiling,"  the  consumption  of  coal  varies  from  18  to  22  cwt  per  ton  of  bar 
iron  made,  according  as  the  coal  is  more  or  less  bituminous  and  capable  of  burning 
with  flame. 

In  puddling  refined  metal,  the  consumption  is  about  10  to  14  cwt.  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  from  17  to  18  cwt  of  anthracitic  coal  per  ton  of  iron  made. 

In  heating  the  piles,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  7  cwt.  to  13  cwt.  per  ton  of 
merchant  bars,  according  as  they  are  larger  or  smaller. 

In  connection  with  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron,  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  amoiuit  of  the  heat,  capable  of  being  gene- 
rated by  the  coal  consumed,  is  really  effective  ;  how  much  of  it  is  really  used  in  heating 
the  iron. 

The  temperature  to  which  the  iron  requires  to  be  heated  in  the  puddling  furnace 
may  be  taken  as  expressed  by  1650^  C;  and,  assuming  that  the  specific  heat  of  cast 
iron  increases  above  350°  C.  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  does  up  to  that  temperature,  it 
would,  in  that  case,  be  about  0'26  at  1650°  C. ;  accordingly,  the  quantity  of  heat 
requisite  to  raise  iron  from  15°  C.  to  that  temperature  would  be : 
heat  units. 

424-84    =    1650    —    15  x  0-26. 
A  further  quantity  of  heat  would  bo  consumed  in  melting  the  iron,  and  though  the 
latent  heat  of  fron  has  not  been  determined,  it  may  be  assumed  as  equal  to  30  heat 
units.    Thus  the  total  heat  requisite  to  heat  cast  iron  up  to  1650°  C.  and  to  melt  it 
would  be : 

heat  units. 

464-84    =    424-84  +  30. 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  for  one  ton  of  iron  would  be : 

heat  units. 
1,018,841-6    =    2240  x  454-84, 

Taking  the  average  calorific  power  of  coal,  expressed  in  heat  units,  to  be  7,778,  it 
appears  from  the  foregoing  calculation,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  actually  communicated 
to  the  iron  amounts  to  less  than  that  capable  of  being  generated  by  131  pounds  of 
coal.    Thus : 

Quantity  of  heat  required 
Quantity  of  heat  to  heat  1  tnn  of  iron  from 

Coal,        Calorific  power,  generated,  15°  to  1650°C.  and  to  melt  it, 

lbs.  heat  units.  heat  units.  heat  units. 

131  X  7,778  =  1,018,918  1,018,841-6. 
Then,  taking  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  puddling  as  being  equal  in  weight 
to  the  pig  iron  worked,  it  appears  that  only  133  pounds  out  of  every  ton  of  coal  burnt 
in  the  puddling  furnace  is  really  effective  in  heating  the  iron,  or  not  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  part.  But  though  the  quantity  of  heat  actually  communicated  to  the  iron 
bears  only  this  small  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel  used,  it  must  be  remembered  that,iuider  existing  circumstances,  this  large  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  vuiavoidable,  since  it  is  indispensable  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
operation,  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  sufficiently  higli  to  keep  the  iron 
melted.  For  this  purpose  the  rate  of  combustion  must  be  high,  and  the  intensely 
heated  products  of  combustion  must  pass  rapidly  through  the  working  chamber  of  the 
furnace.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  at  tlie  rate  of  240  pounds  per  hour,  tlie  volume  of  heated  gas 
passing  through  the  working  chamber  amounts  to  upwards  of  72  cubic  feet  per  second, 
or  sufficient  to  fiU  the  working  chamber  twice  in  a  second,  and  that  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  conduction  and  radiation  in  reducing  the  tem- 
perature. (See  Prideaux,  Elementary  treatise  on  Fuel,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Eemrberatory  Furnaces.) 
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It  is  in  consequeneo  of  tho  extremely  high  temperature  required  to  bo  maintained  in 
addling  and  mill  furnaces,  that  only  so  small  a  fraction  of  tho  heat  generated  by  com- 
ustion  of  the  fuel  consumed,  is  really  effective  in  heating  tho  iron  (Fuel,  ii.  729), 
lasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  heat  corresponding  to  the  difference  existing  at  any  moment 
etween  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere  in 
le  working  chamber  of  the  furnace,  that  is  available  for  maintaining  or  raisingthe  tem- 
eraturo  of  the  iron.  So  long  therefore  as  tho  temperature  of  iron  in  a  puddling  furnace 
iquirestobe  1650°  C,  the  gas  passing  into  the  chimney  must  be  at  a  temperature  not 
:ss  than  that,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  heat  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  gas  discharged 
;  that  temperature  into  tho  chimney,  will  bo  without  any  otheruseful  effect.  A  variety 
'  arrangements  have  been  contrived  for  turning  this  waste  heat  to  account  in  raising 
eam  for  driving  the  machinery  of  iron  works ;  and  by  far  the  most  simple  and  con- 
3nient  plan  consists  in  doing  away  with  the  separate  chimney  to  each  furnace,  and 
)ndueting  the  heated  gas  escaping  from  the  working  chamber  of  several  puddling 
irnaces,  into  a  spacious  underground  culvert,  extending  some  distance  away  from  tho 
irnaces,  and  communicating  with  Hues  passing  through  and  round  a  large  Cornish 
)iler,  along  whicli  the  gas  passes,  and,  after  communicating  its  heat  to  the  water,  is 
ion  discharged  into  a  lofty  chimney  capable  of  producing  a  draught  sufficient  for  all 
to  furnaces  connected  with  it. 

A  great  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  other  improvements  in 
le  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  by  puddling ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  use  of 
blast  of  hot  air,  or  of  steam,  or  a  mixed  blast  of  air  and  steam,  rotary  puddling 
.rnaces,  &c.,  but  excepting  the  admixture  with  the  pig  iron  of  materials  containing 
rruginous  oxides,  and  the  use  of  iron  hearth-bottoms  in  the  puddling  furnace,  none  of 
leso  projects  appear  to  havo  either  any  such  scientific  basis  as  to  appear  promising, 
•  to  have  been  attended  with  sufficient  success  to  demand  consideration. 
Tho  case  is  different  as  regards  the  application  of  gaseous  fuel  in  the  refinery, 
addling  furnace,  and  mill  furnace.  Tho  gas  used  for  this  purpose  is  either  the  com- 
iistible  gas  evolved  from  the  throat  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  which  pig  iron  is  made,  or 
is  made  specially  from  small  coal  and  other  inferior  kinds  of  fuel,  by  burning  them  in 
ich  a  manner  that  tho  carbonic  acid  geneivitcd  by  tho  combustion  of  one  portion,  is 
lado  to  pass  through  a  mass  of  incandescent  fuel,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  carbonic 
side,  which,  together  with  the  hydrocarbon  vapours  driven  off  from  the  fuel,  passes 
ito  the  furnace  to  be  heated,  and  is  there  burnt,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  coal  gas 
burnt  in  aBunsen'sbarner(See  Bischof:  Die  indirectc  alicr  hochste  Nuf^:ung  dcr  rohcn 
'rennmatcrialen,  1848  ;  also  Scheorer,  Mctalliirijic,  i.  339).  This  method  of  using 
lel  has  long  been  practised  in  Germany,  and  is  now  being  introduced  at  some  of  the 
on  works  in  this  country,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  eventually  not  only  admit  of 
)al  being  used  in  iron  working,  without  those  disadvantages  arising  from  the  presence 
F  sulphur  and  other  impurities,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  metal ;  but  that  it  may 
kewise  become  an  important  means  of  economising  fuel,  and  especially  of  tm-ning  to 
ood  account  the  vast  quantities  of  small  coal  that  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
■asted.  For  descriptions  of  gas  generators,  and  gas  refining,  puddling,  &c.,  see  the 
■orks  above  quoted  and  Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  596,  674,  716;  Urcs  Dictionary/  oj 
'.rts,  Manufactures,  cfr.  ii.  573. 

4.  Atmospheric  jmccss. — Under  this  designation  an  entirely  new  method  of 
reducing  malleable  iron  from  pig  iron,  has  been  proposed  within  tlie  last  few  years  as 
substitute  for  the  operation  of  puddling.  It  consists  in  submitting  melted  pig  iron 
)  the  action  of  a  ciu'rent  of  air  forced  through  it  until  it  is  sufficiently  decarburisi>d. 
he  heat  generated  during  this  process,  by  the  combustionof  the  carbon  and  silicon,  and 
)me  portion  of  the  iron,  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  metal  above  the  melting  point  of 
lalleable  iron,  so  that,  when  the  operation  is  ended,  the  deearburised  iron  is  obtained 
1  a  liquid  condition,  and  may  be  run  into  ingots,  which  are  aftenvards  to  be  forged  into 
ars.  (Bessemer,  specifications,  1855,  Nos.  2321,  2768  ;  1856,  Nos.  356,  630.) 
Tlie  main  principle  of  this  method  is  to  effect  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into 
lalleablo  iron  wholly  by  the  direct  influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  independently 
f  that  reaction  between  the  pig  iron  and  tho  fei-ruginous  or  manganese  oxides,  or 
latrrials  containing  them,  which  takes  place  in  the  operation  of  piiddling  or  boiling, 
lid  which,  according  to  all  experience,  and  to  such  scientific  data  as  there  are  for 
>rming  an  opinion,  is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  separation  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
horus  from  pig  iron.  The  result  of  the  trial  of  this  new  method  of  producing 
lalleable  iron  affords  a  still  further  confirmation  of  the  important  influence  of  tho 
:^action  referred  to  as  taking  place  in  puddling.  By  the  new  method  pig  iron  may  be 
'holly  deearburised,  and  the  silicon  it  contains  may  bo  entirely  eliminated  with  ease  ; 
ut  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  the  sulphur  and  pliospliorus,  for  these 
ubstanccs,  which  are  so  detrimental  to  malleable  iron,  far  from  being  separated  from 
lie  pig  iron  subjected  to  this  new  mode  of  treatment,  are  either  wholly  unacted  upon, 
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or  so  little  affected,  that,  relatively,  they  are  axtgmented,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  iu 
the  decarburised  iron  obtained  by  this  method,  being  greater  than  it  was  in  the  pig 
iron  operated  upon,  while  the  amonut  of  sulphiu-  is  but  little  reduced,  as  ■will  be  seen  by 
the  following  analyses : 


Analyst  . 

Pig  iron,  per  cent. 

Bessemer  iron,  per  cent. 

Tookey. 

Carbon 

3-309 

0-218 

Silicon 

0-595 

Sulphur 

0-485 

0-402 

Phosphorus  . 

1-012 

1-102 

At  the  present  time  no  means  of  obviating  this  defect  are  known  ;  consequently,  the 
application  of  this  method  is  confined  to  the  working  of  siich  kinds  of  pig  iron  as  are 
practically  free  from  sidphur  and  phosphorus  ;  and  hence,  as  regards  the  greater  part 
of  the  malleable  iron  manufactured  in  this  country,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
adoption  of  this  method,  although  it  admits  of  the  decarburation  of  pig  iron  with  much 
greater  ease,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  the  operation  of  puddling.  In  Sweden,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  pig  iron  produced  is  far  less  contaminated  with  sidphur  and 
phosphorus  than  most  of  that  made  in  this  country,  the  new  method  is  being  worked 
with  great  advantage.  In  England,  it  is  also  being  applied  in  working  some  of  the 
better  and  more  costly  kinds  of  pig  iron,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
kind  of  steel  which  bears  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  malleable  iron.  For  this  reason 
the  further  consideration  of  this  method  will  be  included  in  the  article  on  Steel. 

5.  Iron  smelting-. — In  the  extraction  of  iron  from  such  of  its  ores  as  are  suitable  for 
metaUurgic  purposes,  and  as  it  is  now  chiefly  practised  in  iron-producing  countries,  the 
metal  is  always  obtained  in  the  carburetted  state,  commonly  known  as  cast  iron,  pig 
iron,  or  crude  iron.    The  processes  comprised  in  the  smelting  of  iron  are  : — 

1.  The  separation  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  sidphur,  and  other  Tolatdisable  substances 
from  the  ore  by  the  action  of  heat. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  iron  from  the  state  of  oxide,  as  it  exists  in  the  ore,  to  the 
metallic  state,  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide. 

3.  The  separation  of  the  earthy  substances,  commonly  present  in  iron  ores,  from  the 
reduced  metal,  in  consequence  of  the  formation,  at  a  high  temperature,  of  fusible 
compoimds  of  those  substances  ;  and 

4.  The  carburation  and  melting  of  the  reduced  metal. 

In  smelting  the  richer  kinds  of  iron  ore,  calcination  or  roasting  {Bostimg ; 
grillage)  is  not  always  requisite  for  the  removal  of  volatilisable  substances  ;  but  with 
the  majority  of  the  iron  ores  used  in  that  operation,  it  is  vei-y  desirable  that  they 
should  undergo  this  preparatory  treatment,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  analyses 
of  iron  ores ;  and  in  albcases  calcination  is  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  ore  more  porous,  and  consequently  more  susceptible  of  being  re- 
duced. 

The  calcination  of  iron  ores  is  effected  by  heating  them  to  dull  redness  in  contact 
with  air,  either  in  heaps,  with  layers  of  coal  at  the  bottom  and  alternating  with  layers 
of  the  ore ;  or  in  kilns  built  of  brick  or  masonry,  from  wliich  the  roasted  ore  can  be 
di-awn  out  at  the  bottom.  The  carefid  regidation  of  the  heat  apphed  is  the  most 
important  requisite  in  the  calcination  of  iron  ores,  and  it  shoidd  be  only  just  sufficient 
to  expel  the  volatilisable  substances,  without  effecting,  in  the  case  of  carbonaceous  ores, 
the  reduction  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state,  or,  in  the  case  of  siliceous  ores,  the  formation 
of  ferrous  silicate  and  fusion  of  any  portion  of  the  ore,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
compact. 

The  changes  effected  by  calcination  consist  chiefly  in  the  separation  of  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  bituminous  substance  when  the  ores  are  carbonaceous.  In  this  case  there 
maybe  a  partial  deoxidation  of  the  ore,  attended  -svith  formation  of  ferrous  or  magnetic 
oxide ;  but  more  generally  the  calcination  of  iron  ores  has  the  effect  of  producing  ferric 
oxide  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  if  the  iron  is  not  ah'eady  in  that  state. 

The  sulphur  in  iron  ores,  generally  present  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  is  also  to  a  great 
extent  separated  from  them  by  calcination,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
pyrites  ;  one  half  of  the  sulphur  being  volatilised,  while  the  residual  iron  sidphide  is 
converted  by  oxidation  into  sulphate,  which  may  be  decomposed  if  the  heat  is  suffi- 
ciently great.  The  entire  separation  of  sulphur  from  iron  ores  in  this  way  is  seldom 
practicable. 

An  alteration  of  some  kinds  of  iron  ore  similar  to  that  resulting  from  calcination, 
especially  as  regards  separation  of  sidphur,  is  effected  by  exposing  them  for  a  time  to 
the  atmosphere.    In  this  process  of  weathering  ( Vcrwitterung),  pyritic  minerals  are 
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idised  and  converted  into  suljjhates,  which  may  be  washed  out  to  some  extent  by 
in,  and  this  change,  together  with  the  peroxidation  of  the  ore  that  takes  place  in 
Tie  cases  by  contact  with  atmospheric  aii-,  has  the  effect  of  disintegrating  the  ore  and 
idering  it  more  porous. 

Sometimes  the  separation  of  the  Tolatilisable  constituents  of  iron  ores,  instead  of 
ing  effected  by  a  preliminary  operation,  takes  place  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  is  then 
3  first  stage  of  the  process  of  smelting,  the  heat  requisite  for  the  purpose  being  derived 
)m  the  current  of  gas  ascending  tliroiigh  the  charge.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
iies  this  plan  may  be  attended  with  economy  of  fuel,  and  that  if  tlie  height  of  the 
aft  could  be  increased,  so  that  the  ujiper  part  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Icining  kiln,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  discharged  from  the  tlu'oat  might  be  reduced 
a  minimum,  and  the  whole  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  thus  rendered  efifec- 
■e.  But  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  consisting  in  the 
able  character  of  some  kinds  of  fuel  and  ore,  and  their  liability  to  become  crushed 
the  weight  of  a  high  column  of  materials  in  the  shaft.  In  the  Cleveland  district, 
lere  the  ore  is  used  in  large  masses,  and  the  fuel  iised  is  a  very  hard  coke,  fiu'naces 
ve  been  built  with  this  object  75  feet  high,  and  the  temperatm-e  of  the  gas  has  been 
iuced  on  the  average  to  about  258°  C.  instead  of  381°  C.  (I.  L.  Boll,  Industrial 
•sources  of  the  Tync,  Wear,  and  Tees,  p.  107).  But  this  sa's'ing  is  only  partial,  and 
ice  the  calcination  of  ores  in  the  blast  furnace  is  attended  with  disadvantages  as 
'■ards  other  modes  of  applying  the  waste  heat  of  the  gas  discharged  from  blast  fur- 
ces  (see  p.  354),  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  j^lan  can  be  adopted  so  as  to 
ilise  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  economy  in  fuel. 

The  smelting  of  iron  ores  is  conducted  in  a  furnace  consisting  essentially  of  two 
rts,  viz.,  the  hearth,  which  is  a  circular  chamlier,  built  of  stone  and  lined  with  fire- 
ick,  where  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  the  melting  of  the  reduced  ore  and  flux 
ke  place,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  a  wider  cylindrical  chamber,  built  above  the  hearth, 
d  continuous  with  it,  where  the  charge  of  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  continuously  supplied  at 
e  top,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  heated  gas  resulting  from  combustion,  before 
aching  the  hearth.  The  precise  form  and  dimensions  of  this  furnace,  which  is  termed 
blast  furnace  {HoJ/ofcn.;  haut  fourneau)  vary  considerably  (see  Truran,  op.  c/t.  pp. 
:,  124,  ct  scq. ;  Percy,  Metallurgi/,  ii.  350,  475,  and  559).  One  of  the  most  approved 
mis  is  represented  l)y  fig.  586.  In  this  case,  the  distinction  between  the  hearth, 
a',  and  the  shaft,  hh  h",  is  less  marked  than  it  is  in  somefm-naces  where  the  hearth  is 
t  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  with  its  sides  vertical  and  terminating  in  a 
cided  angle  at  the  junction  with  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  b  V,  termed  the  boshes 
last;  ctulagc),  which  in  the  older 
rm  of  furnaces,  was  more  inclined 
an  in  the  figure,  while  the  shaft 
•chacht ;  cuvc),  U  h",  was  much 
are  conical,  and  formed  a  de- 
led angle  at  its  junction  with 
e  upper  part  of  the  boshes,  or 
idest  part  of  the  furnace,  termed 
e  belli/  {Kohknsaclt :  vcfitre),  so 
at  the  interior  sectional  contour 
rresponded  to  the  dotted  outline 
own  in  the  figure.  In  the  furnaces 

this  form,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
iarth  is  termed  on  the  Continent 
e  Gcstcll ;  ouvrage,  and  the  lower 
irtiou,  where  the  melted  materials 
llect,  the  Crncihh{Ucerd  ;  creuset). 

At  one  side  of  the  hearth,  there 

an  opening  formed  by  an  arch,  t, 
illed  the  ti/inp  {Turn pel;  iyrnjte), 
id  below  this  arch  the  hearth  is 
'olouged  outwards  somewhat  be- 
Mid  the  plane  of  the  tymp,  as  far 
i  the  block  of  stone  d,  called  the 
{Wallstein;  dame),  over  which 
le  melted  slag  flows  away  to  the 
cinder  fall,"  s,  through  a  depres- 
on  called  the  cinder  notch 
iehlackentrift),  in  the  upper 
irfaee  of  the  dam.  Through  the 
)ttom  of  one  side  of  the  dam, 
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there  is  a  channel,  called  the  tapping  hole  (SticMock;  trou  de  couUe)  communicating 
■with  the  hearth,  to  admit  of  the  melted  metal  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth 
being  run  out  at  intervals.  This  channel  is  stopped  up  with  clay  or  sand,  whilo 
the  metal  and  slag  are  accumulating  in  the  hearth.  That  side  of  the  furnace  to- 
■wards  which  the  hearth  is  prolonged,  is  called  the  front  {Arbcitsscitc ;  pariie  an- 
terieure),  while  the  opposite  side  is  called  the  back  {Bilckseite ;  partie  postericure). 
At  this  side  there  is  an  arched  opening,  a,  called  the  tuyere  hole  (Foriyi)  and 
there  is  generally  a  similar  opening  at  each  of  the  other  sides.  Opposite  each  of 
these  openings  an  arch  is  turned  in  the  outer  brickwork  of  the  furnace  to  admit  of 
access  to  the  tuyere  holes.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  is  called  the  throat 
(Gicht;  ffuelard),  and  is  generally  surmounted  by  a  low  waU  or  chimney,  called  the 
tunnel  head,  with  openings  at  the  side  for  introducing  the  materials  into  the  furnace. 

Air  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  through  a  series  of  pipes  connected  with  a  blowing 
engine,  each  pipe  terminating  with  a  conical  tube  called  a  tuyere  {Buse ;  tiiybn  ), 
surrounded  witli  a  hollow  conical  sheath,  through  which  passes  a  stream  of  water  to 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  tuyeres,  extending  through  each  of  the  tuyere  holes  as  far  as 
the  interior  surface  of  the  hearth. 

In  the  working  of  a  blast  fiu^naco  the  shaft  is  kept  nearly  filled  with  the  solid 
materials  used ;  these  are  introduced  at  intervals  into  the  upper  end,  and  gradually 
sink  down  as  the  smelting  progresses.  Meanwhile  a  continuous  supply  of  air  is  forced 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  furnace  through  the  tuyeres,  under  a  pressure  of  from  |  to 
2  lljs.  per  square  inch  in  charcoal  furnaces  ;  and  from  2  to  5  lbs.  per  square  inch  in 
furnaces  worked  with  coal  or  coke,  and  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
furnace  and  its  rate  of  working,  so  as  to  maintain  a  rapid  combustion  of  the  fuel  at 
that  part  of  the  furnace  immediately  above  the  level  of  the  tuyeres.  (See  Truran, 
opi.  cit.,  p.  115.) 

The  reduction  of  the  ferruginous  oxides  in  the  ore  is  effected  by  the  reaction  taking 
place  at  a  high  temperature  between  these  oxides  and  carbonic  oxide,  produced  by 
the  combination  of  carbonic  acid,  residting  from  combustion  of  the  fuel,  with  a  further 
quantity  of  carbon  equal  to  that  it  contains ;  and,  since  ferric  oxide  contains  30  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  the  carbon  and  air  requisite  in  these  reactions  for  the  reduction  of  a  quan- 
tity of  ferric  oxide  containing  1  pt.  of  iron  will  amoimt  to  : 

Parts  by  weight       Parts  by  weight  of 
of  carbon  requi-      pxygt  n  requisite  to 
5ite  in  the  state  of       foim  carbonic  acid 
Iron.  Ferric  oxide.  carbonic  oxide.      with  half  the  carbon.  Air. 

1        =        1-429        =        0-3214        =  0-4285  =  1-863 

or  somewhat  about  8  cwt.  of  coal,  containing  80  per  cent  carbon,  and  1  ton  17  cwt. 
29  lbs.  of  air,  or  64,443  cubic  feet,  per  ton  of  iron  made. 

The  reduction  of  the  ferruginous  oxide  in  the  ore  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  metal  in  an  available  condition :  for  it  is  but  seldom  that  iron  ores  do 
not  contain  a  considerable  admixture  of  earthy  substances  which  require  to  be  sepa- 
rated. They  generally  consist  chiefly  of  silica,  clay,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  as  will  be 
Been  by  reference  to  the  tabulated  analyses  of  iron  ores.  These  substances  being 
intimately  mixed  with  the  ferruginous  oxide,  and  consequently  with  the  reduced  metal, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  melted  as  well  as  the  metal  itself,  in  order  that 
they  may  separate  according  to  their  different  densities  in  the  liquid  state.  Any  one 
of  these  substances  alone  is  infusible  at  the  temperattire  commonly  produced  in  iron 
smelting,  and  they  can  be  separated  only  by  being  converted  into  sufficiently  fusible 
compounds.  The  double  silicates  containing  two  or  more  bases,  are  substances  whose 
fusibility  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of  this  case,  and  it  is  by  the  formation  of 
such  a  vitreous  silicate,  termed  slag  (Schlacke;  laiticr),  capable  of  being  readily 
melted,  that  the  separation  of  the  earthy  admixtures  in  iron  ores  is  effected. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  admixtiu-es  are  of  such  a  nattirc,  and  present  in  such 
relative  proportions,  as  to  produce,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a  silicate  that  woidd 
be  suitable  for  the  jjurposes  of  iron  smelting.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  mix  witli  tlie 
ore  some  substance  that  will  effect  this  result.  The  nature  and  proportion  of  this 
jhix  {Zuschlag  ;  castine)  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  ore  to  be 
smelted,  and  must  be  regidated  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  relating  to 
the  production  of  slags.    (Sve  Metallukgy.) 

In  smelting  iron  ores  in  which  the  earthy  admixture  is  chiefly  calcareous,  clay  or 
some  siliceous  material,  such  as  forge  cinder  or  tiie  roasted  slag  from  puddling  fur- 
naces, is  added  as  a  flux,  or  the  ore  may  be  mixed,  in  suitable  proportions,  with  ores 
containing  silica  or  clay.  In  the  more  frequent  case  of  ores  containing  clay,  or  silica 
in  some  form,  tlie  material  used  as  a  flux  is  limestone  or  quicklime,  in  order  to  effect 
the  formation  of  a  double  silicate  containing  alumina  and  lime  as  its  basic  constituents. 

The  fusibility  of  the  double  lime  and  alumina  sUicates  varies  according  to  the  pro- 
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portion  existing  between  tho  silica  and  the  bases,  as  woll  as  that  between  the  two 
bases.  Tho  most  fusible  of  them  are  those  in  which  tho  oxygen  of  both  bases  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  silica,  and  the  oxygen  of  tho  lime  equals  that  in  tho 
alumina. 

In  smelting  iron  ores  with  charcoal,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  generally 
lower  than  when  they  are  smelted  with  coke  or  coal,  and  on  that  account  the  slag 
requires  to  be  more  fusible  than  in  the  latter  case.  In  smelting  iron  ores  with  coke 
or  coal,  especially  when  hot  blast  is  used,  the  temperature  is  so  much  higher  than  in 
furnaces  worked  with  charcoal — not  only  where  fusion  takes  place,  but  also  at  tho 
upper  piart  of  the  fm-nace — that  the  slag  requires  to  be  rendered  less  fusibh^  by  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  lime  to  such  an  extent,  in  relation  to  the  silica  and  alumina  in 
the  ore,  that  fusion  may  not  take  place  before  the  reduction  of  the  ore  has  been  com- 
pletely effected,  and  that  the  fragments  of  tho  charge  may  not  become  agglutinated, 
but  renuiin  loose  and  porous  while  passing  through  that  portion  of  the  shaft  where 
reduction  takes  place,  and  consequently  more  capable  of  being  permeated  by  tho 
reducing  gas. 

In  the  smelting  of  siliceous  ores  there  is  a  farther  necessity  for  tho  addition  of  lime, 
even  more  important  than  that  connected  with  the  pi'oductiou  of  a  suitably  fusible 
islag.  Tliis  arises  from  tho  circumstance  that  the  double  silicate,  containing  alumina 
and  ferrous  oxido  as  its  basic  constituents,  is  very  fusible,  and  from  the  consequent 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  this  compound,  the  result  of  which  would  bo  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tlio  iron  would  escape  reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  and  pass  off 
iu  tho  slag,  thus  giving  rise  to  considerable  loss  of  iron,  besides  other  serious  incon- 
veniences. This  combination  of  ferrous  oxide  with  the  aluminous  silicate  in  tho  oro 
does  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  suiScient  amount  of  lime,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  it  as  much  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  lime  added  to  the  ore  is  generally 
such  fuel,  as  to  form  a  slag  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  is  equal  to  that  in  tho 
silica. 


Analyses  of  Slags  from  Blast  Furnaces. 


Locality  . 

Edsken, 
Sweden. 

Peitz. 

Konigshiitte. 

Riibe- 
hmd, 
Hartz. 

Hamm. 
hiitte. 

Siegen. 

Olsliprg, 
WeM- 
plialia. 

Ore  used  . 

Bog  iron 
ore. 

Kcd  and 
brown 
iron  ore. 

Fuel  used  . 

Charcoal. 

Kind  of  iron  made 

Mottled 
pig- 

Si>t'tular  iron. 
Hot  blast. 

Analyst  . 

Ullgren. 

Karstcn. 

Ramraels- 
berg. 

Ferrous  oxido  . 
Manganous  oxido 
Alumina  . 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Potash  . 
Soda 
Silica 

Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphur  . 

0-  95 

1-  86 
4-30 

38-64 
7-40 

0-  30 

1-  38 
46-37 
traces 

0-03 

1-45 
1-40 
6-25 
19-71 
0-70 

70-12 
0-37 

0-2 
11-6 

6-7 
26-9 

64-1 
0-5 

4-30 
12-00 
42-85 

39-60 
0-66 

2-44 
2-20 
13-04 
25-67 
0-57 

53-79 

21-5 
29-2 
2-1 

's-o 

37-8 
0-80 

0-06 
33-96 
6-63 

10-22 
48-39 

1-27 

3-16 
5-71 
27-60 
7-01 

55-26 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

97-71 

100-00 

99-29 

100-00 

Eatio  of  oxygen  in 
bases  to  oxygen  in 
silica  . 

0-697 

0-257 

0-480 

0-917 

0-612 

0-547 

0-572 

0-385 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in 
bases  to  oxygen  in 
alumina      .       .  ^ 

7-301 

2-180 

3-293 

2-200 

1-400 

15-000 

3-730 

3-037 

Percentage  of  iron  . 

0-740 

1-130 

0-160 

1-900 

16-720 

0-990 
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Analyses  of  Slags  from.  Blast  Furnaces — continued. 


Locality  . 

Eise- 

Sweden. 

Magdesprung,  Hartz. 

nerz, 
Stj-ria. 

Gesberg. 

Eds- 
bra. 

Ore  used  . 

Spathic,  red,  and  brown  i 

ron  ore. 

Magnetic  iron  ore. 

Fuel  used  . 

Charcoal. 

Kind  of  iron  made 

Hot  blast. 

Analyst  . 

Rammelsberg. 

Bromeis 

Wehrle. 

Oengren 

Sjdgeen. 

FoUin. 

Ferrous  oxide 
Manganous  oxide 
Alumina  . 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 
Silica 

4-  03 
25-04 

5-  88 
20-56 

2-41 
39-99 

0-  44 
24-85 

4-96 
26-66 

1-  10 
41-49 

3-25 
24-53 
11-27 
21-55 

0-82 
38-58 

6-83 
22-18 

5-12 
20-00 

2-18 
43-58 

CaSl-11 

1-  4 
28-6 

2-  6 
10-4 

1-3 
54-6 
1-1 

1-  68 

2-  81 
6-62 

19-35 
10-46 
68-60 

3-29 
2-63 
5-38 

19-81 
7-12 

61-06 

1-0 
4-1 
51 

18-0 
13-3 
58-1 

bases  to  oxygen  in  ■ 
silica    .       .  j 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in) 
bases  to  oxygen  in  • 
alumina        .  J 

Percentage  of  iron 

97-91 
0-752 

0-481 
3-130 

99-50 
0-340 

100-00 
2-420 

100-00 
4-560 

100-0 

0-  458 

8-951 

1-  090 

99-52 
1-310 

99-29 
2-460 

99-6 
0-451 

4-825 
0-780 

Analyses  of  Slags  from  Blast  Furnaces — contimied. 


Works 

Ore  used 
Fuel  used 

Dowlais. 

Dudley. 

Rus- 
sell's 
Hall. 

Provi- 
dence, 
Charle- 
roi.Bel. 
gium. 

Rus- 
sell's 
Hall. 

Cwra, 
Celyn. 

Clav  iron  ores  of  the  coal  measures. 

coke. 

coke. 

Kind  of  iron  made  . 

white  forge  pig. 

grey  pig. 

hot  blast.  1 

white  pig 

Analyst 

Riley, 

Percy. 

Forbes. 

Percy. 

Dick. 

Noad. 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

3-08 

6-91 

0-76 

1-27 

0-93 

4-94 

1-00 

19-80 

Manganous  oxide 

1-02 

1-67 

1-62 

0-40 

2-79 

2-26 

2-20 

1-53 

Alumina  . 

11-55 

15-51 

1513 

14-11 

13-01 

13-05 

12-91 

20-20 

Lime 

32  09 

23-81 

32  82 

35-70 

31-43 

32-53 

29-92 

10-19 

Magnesia  . 

3-78 

4-38 

7-44 

7-61 

7-27 

1-06 

4-79 

2-90 

Potash 

1-53 

1-98 

1-92 

1-85 

2-60 

2-69 

0-87 

1-10 

Silica 

45-23 

44-88 

38-48 

38-05 

37-91 

42-06 

47-08 

42-96 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

0-43 

0-15 

0-19 

0-05 

Calcium 

1-04 

0-59 

1-23 

1  0-82 

1-03 

1-78 

1-32 

Sulphur 

0-83 

0-47 

0-99 

3-65 

100-15 

100-63 

100-54 

99-81 

99-56 

99-81 

100-60 

100-00 

Eatio  of  oxygen  iul 

bases  to  oxygen  I 

0-716 

0-691 

0-99 

1-01 

0-953 

0-81 

0-691 

0-822 

in  silica  .       .  j 

Ratio  of  oxygen  in) 

bases  to   oxygen  1- 

2-18 

1-45 

1-85 

2-09 

215 

1-88 

1-87 

0-929 

in  alumina     .  j 

Percentage  of  iron 

2-39 

5-37 

0-60 

0-99 

0-62 

3-84 

0-80 

15-40 

Tlio  characters  that  arc  generally  considered  to  be  indicative  of  the  formation  of  a 
suitable  slag  consist  in  its  being  sufficiently  liquid  to  separate  perfectly  from  the 
metal,  tliough  as  it  flo'n-s  from  the  furnace  it  is  generally  somewhat  viscous.  When 
.solidified,  it  should  not  be  vesicular,  but  compact  and  homogenous,  ■ndtliout  being 
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either  very  vitreous  or  stony.  The  colour  of  slag  from  blast  furnaces  varies  very 
much,  but  does  not  afford  much  indication  of  its  character.  When  charcoal  is  used  as 
fuel  the  slag  is  lighter  coloured  than  that  from  furnaces  in  which  coal  or  coke  is  used. 

The  published  analyses  of  blast  furnace  slags  are  very  numerous;  but  comparatively 
few  have  any  real  value,  from  the  absence,  in  most  instances,  of  any  statements  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  slags  were  produced.  For  the  elucidation  of  the  pro- 
cesses that  take  place  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  slag  is 
concerned,  it  is  essential  that  the  analyses  of  slags  should  not  only  be  numerous,  but 
that  they  should  also  be  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  kind  of  iron  made,  and 
the  working  condition  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of  ore,  fluxes,  and  fuel  em- 
ployed. The  analyses  on  pp.  359  and  360  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  character 
of  the  slag  produced  in  iron  smelting. 

In  some  kinds  of  iron  ore  the  relation  existing  between  the  silica  and  alumina  is 
very  different  from  that  generally  obtaining  in  the  clay  iron  ores  of  the  coal  measm'es,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  and  by  reference  to  the  analyses  of  ores. 


Low  Moor. 

Brierly. 

St.mton. 

Batterlej*. 

Parkgate. 

Cleveland. 

Alumina  . 

23 

24 

20 

26 

24 

25 

Lime 

9 

9 

13 

11 

13 

27 

MagHcsia  . 

8 

7 

17 

9 

19 

14 

Silica 

60 

60 

50 

54 

44 

34 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  and  the  greater  proportion  of  alumina  in  tlie  ores 
of  the  Cleveland  district,  the  slags  produced  in  smelting  them  are  much  more  stony 
and  less  vitreous  than  those  produced  in  smelting  other  ores.  An  increased  addition 
of  lime  would  not  remove  this  difference,  which  is  due  to  the  deficiency  of  silica  in 
proportion  to  the  alumina  present,  and  is  probably  accompanied  by  a  less  degree  of 
fusibility  of  the  slags.  This  circumstance  will  perhaps  serve  to  account  for  the  appa- 
rent necessity  of  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  smelting  of  these  ores,  and  for  the 
fiulure  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  smelt  them  with  cold  blast.  (I.  L.Bell, 
loo.  cit.  p.  95.) 

Analyses  of  Slags  from  Cleveland  Ores. 


Name  of  works 

Clarence,  Middlesbro'. 

Fine  dust 

Ore  useil  . 

Clay  iron  ore  smelted  with  cuke  and  liot  blast. 

IVom  blast 

iurnacegas. 

Analyst  . 

Crowder. 

Clarence  Laboratory. 

Ferric  oxide  .... 

8-20 

Ferrous  oxide  .... 

0-72 

3-64 

0-61 

0-32 

Manganous  oxide 

0-35 

1-02 

trace 

0-80 

Zinc  oxide  .... 

4-60 

Alumina  ..... 

24-69 

20-72 

22-28 

21-70 

16-00 

Lime  ..... 

40-00 

36-88 

40-45 

38-72 

12-15 

Magnesia  ..... 

3-55 

4-25 

7-21 

6-10 

0-57 

Potash  ..... 

0-46 

0-50 

0-40 

Soda  ...... 

0-99 

6-85 

SiHea  ..... 

27-65 

30-40 

27-80 

29-92 

34-82 

Phosphorus  .... 

0-26 

0-07 

Sulphur  ..... 

1-95 

1-34 

2-00 

1  61 

8-80 

Chlorine  ..... 

1-56 

Water  

5-60 

100-62 

98-75 

100-35 

99-24 

99-55 

Eatio  of  oxygen  in  bases  to  oxy- 

1-675 

2-042 

1-687 

1-600 

gen  in  silica  .... 

Eatio  of  oxygen  in  bases  to  oxy- 

1-127 

2-394 

1-392 

1-346 

gen  in  almiiina 

Percentage  of  Iron 

0-500 

2-830 

0-470 

0-250 
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The  preceding  analyses  of  slags  from  furnaces  in  which  the  Cleveland  ores  are  worked, 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  them  and  the  slags  produced  in  other  districts. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  the  carburation  of  iron  takes  place  in  the  blast  furnace 
is  not  known.  From  the  fact  that  iron  becomes  carburated  when  heated  in  contact 
with  hydrocarbon  gases,  or  even  with  carbonic  oxide,  and  since  these  conditions  obtain 
in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  highly  probable  that  carburation  may  take  place  Isefore  the 
reduced  iron  reaches  that  part  where  there  is  a  temperature  high  enough  for  fusion. 

The  state  in  which  the  carbon  exists  in  the  iron  obtained  from  the  blast  furnace 
appears  to  depend  very  materially  upon  the  temperature  at  which  fusion  takes  place. 
The  lower  the  temperature  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  combined  with 
the  iron,  and  any  circiunstance  which  tends  to  induce  fusion  at  a  low  temperature  is 
almost  invariably  attended  with  the  production  of  white  iron.  This  is  the  case  when 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  when  the  ore  is  readily  fusible,  and  also  when  it  is  highly 
refractory  and  has  not  a  suitable  admixture  of  flux  to  determine  fusion.  When  a 
furnace  is  worked  with  a  large  amount  of  ore  in  proportion  to  the  fuel,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  with  a  "  hesLVj  burden,"  and  when  sulphur  is  present  to  any  large  extent,  there 
is  from  the  same  reason  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  white  iron. 

The  production  of  grey  iron  containing  carbon  in  the  graphitic  condition  appears  to 
require  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  mere  fusion,  and  it  is  probable  on  that 
account,  the  introduction  of  carbon  in  this  form  may  be  due  to  action  more  of  a  physical 
than  chemical  nature,  and  consist  in  solution  of  the  carbon  by  the  melted  metal  rather 
than  actual  combination.  When  sulphur  is  present  in  any  of  the  materials  used  in 
smelting  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  very  high  temperature  in  order  to  obtain  grey 
iron,  because  the  melting  point  of  iron  is  considerably  lower  when  it  contains  sulphur. 

Besides  the  reduction  of  the  ferruginous  oxide  in  the  ore  and  the  separation  of 
its  earthy  constituents  by  the  formation  of  a  suitable  silicate,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  very  high  temperature  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  for  the  fusion  of 
these  products.  This  is  effected  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  fuel  under  the  influence 
of  a  blast  of  air  forced  in  through  the  tuyeres. 

The  kind  of  fuel  employed  in  smelting  iron  ores  has  a  great  influence  both  on  the 
quality  of  the  iron  produced  and  on  the  mode  of  working.  With  bulky  porosis  fuel, 
Buch  as  charcoal,  combustion  takes  place  more  readily  than  with  the  more  compact  and 
denser  kinds  of  mineral  fuel,  and  from  the  greater  liability  of  charcoal  to  crumble  under 
pressure,  the  furnaces  in  which  it  is  used  are  generally  much  smaller  than  those  worked 
with  coal  or  coke.  But  the  main  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  fuel  as  regards  the 
smelting  of  iron  consists  in  the  relative  freedom  of  charcoal  from  earthy  substances, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  are  so  prejudicial  to  the 
quality  of  iron.  Hence  the  greater  purity  of  the  iron  smelted  with  charcoal,  provided 
the  ore  used  be  free  from  deleterious  admixtures. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  requisite  in  smelting  iron  for  the  production  of  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  of  fusion  far  exceeds  the  amount  requisite  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  c;irburatiou  of  the  metal,  which,  as  abeady  pointed  out,  is  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  iron  produced,  whereas  that  consumed  for  melting  may  amount  to  from 
one  to  two  or  three  tons  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  iron  smelting  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  with 
regard  to  the  economical  production  of  the  metal,  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to 
reduce  it  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  made  varies  considerably,  not  only  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel,  its  calorific  power, 
combustibility,  texture,  etc.,  but  also  according  to  numerous  other  circumstances. 
Among  these  the  shape  of  the  furnace  has  an  influence  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  the 
easy  and  uniform  descent  of  the  charge  in  the  shaft,  and  less  fuel  is  consumed  in  making 
white  iron  than  in  making  grey  or  foundry  iron,  but  probably  the  most  important  differ- 
ence in  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  air  at  the  ordiuary 
atmospheric  temperature,  or  air  pre-\-iously  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  higher. 

In  charcoal  furnaces  the  consumption  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made  is  from  half  a  ton  to 
two  tons  and  upwards,  according  as  hot  or  cold  blast  is  used.  In  smelting  with  coal  or 
coke,  the  consumption  is  from  two  to  three  tons  and  upwards  with  cold  blast,  and'from 
23  cwt.  to  two  tons  with  hot  blast. 

The  fuel  is  introduced  into  the  furnace  at  intervals  alternatelj'  with  the  mixture  of 
ore  and  flux,  and  in  uniform  proportions  termed  the  charg,e  {Bcschickung ;  lit  de 
fusion),  and  the  relative  proportion  of  fuel  or  of  ore  is  termed  in  either  case  the 
"  yield  ;  "  sometimes  also  in  the  case  of  the  ore  it  is  termed  the  "  burden." 

The  total  weight  of  the  charge  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made  will  vaiy,  according  to  the 
kind  of  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  used,  from  four  to  five  or  seven  tons  and  upwards,  when  the 
materials  are  used  in  the  raw  state  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  material 
supplied  to  a  blast  furnace  in  smelting  iron,  consists  of  the  air  by  which  combustion  is 
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supported ;  for  taking  carbonic  oxide  to  be  the  ultimate  though  not  the  immediate 
product  of  the  combustion,  the  quantity  of  air  required  would  amount  to  at  least  five 
times  the  weight  of  the  fuel  burnt,  taking  the  combustible  portion  of  the  fuel  to  be 
equal  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  allowing  for  the  carbon  consumed  in  carliurating 
the  iron.  Consequently  the  total  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  blast  furnaces  will  be  as 
follows,  according  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  given  above : 


tons.  cwt. 

tons. 

tons. 

Fuel  consumed  . 

23 

2 

3 

Quantity  of  air  . 

5  16 

10 

15 

1  per  ton  of  iron  made. 

Cubic  feet  at  60°F.  . 

168,038 

292,240 

438,360 

The  greater  part  of  this  air  is  consumed  in  burning  that  portion  of  the  fuel 
exclusively  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  temperatm-e  high  enough  for  elfccting 
fusion  ;  and  that  jiart  which  is  consumed  in  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  requisite  for 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  does  not  amount  to  quite  twice  the  weight  of  the  iron  made. 

The  tcmiieraturo  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  discharged  from  blast 
furnaces  differs  according  to  the  kind  of  materials  used  and  their  condition,  the  height 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  mode  of  working.  In  the  case  of  charcoal  furnaces,  the  gas  has 
generally  a  temperature  of  from  300°  to  400°  C,  while  that  from  furnaces  worked  with 
coke  or  coal  is  from  650°  to  1000°  C,  according  to  circumstances.  The  whole  of  the 
heat  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  gas  discharged  is  waste  heat,  and 
although  it  has  served  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  process  to  produce  the  high  temperature 
necessary  for  fusion  of  the  metal  and  slag,  it  is  still  available  for  any  purpose  to  which 
it  can  be  applied. 

The  great  extent  to  which  the  heat  generated  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  is  thus 
dissipated,  without  producing  the  full  useful  effect  of  which  it  is  capable,  may  be 
jxidged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  gas  discharged  fi-om  a  blast  furnace  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  entire  quantity  of  both  air  and  fuel  consumed,  or  from 
8  to  17  tons  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made. 

But  besides  the  waste  of  heat  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  gas  discharged,  there 
is  a  further  and  more  considerable  loss  of  heat,  duo  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  some  hydrocarbons  and  hydrogen,  and  is  in  all 
ordinary  cases  sufficiently  combustible  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  discharged  to 
take  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  This 
waste  is  propiortionate  to  the  extent  to  which  carbonic  oxide  is  produced.  Taking  tho 
average  consumption  of  fuel  in  iron  smelting  to  be  represented  by  a  quantity  of  carbon 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  tlio  pig  iron  produced,  if  that  portion  only  which  is 
requisite  for  tho  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  be  ultimately  discharged  from  the  furnace  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  tlie  quantity  of  fuel  fully  utilised  in  producing  the  entire 
heating  effect  of  which  it  is  capable  will  be  only  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

Quantity  of  heat  generated 
by  perfect  combustion 
of  carbnn, 
parts  by  weight 
2  :  0-3214 

Heat  units  .    16160       :       2596  =  6-225       :  1. 

Then,  since  the  calorific  power  of  carbon  burnt  to  carbonic  oxide  is  only  about  ono- 
third  of  its  calorific  power  when  burnt  to  carbonic  acid,  or  as 

2473       :       8080       =        1       :       3  223, 
the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  fuel  consumed,  so 
far  as  regards  its  ultimate  condition  when  discharged  from  the  furnace,  wOl  be  less 
thau  one-third  the  effect  it  is  capable  of  producing : 

Quantity  of  Iieat 

capalile  ol  being  Quantity  of  heat 
penerated  bv  coin-         generated  by  com- 
liustion  of  I-C78G  car-  bustion  of  1-0786  car- 
bon to  carbonic  acid,  lion  to  carlionic  oxide. 

heat  units.  heat  units.  DifTerence. 

13564       -       4151  1778       =        1-6786     x     2473       =-  9413 
the  difference  representing  the  heating  effect  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  carbonic 
oxide,  and  amounting  to  no  less  than  68'25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  heating  effect 
capable  of  being  produced  by  the  fuel  consumed. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  condition  in  which  tlie  products  of  combustion  are 
diseliarged  from  a  blast  furnace,  the  only  portion  of  the  fuel  consumed  so  as  not  to  bo 
further  available  as  a  source  of  heat,  is  that  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  iron  in 
the  ore,  and,  supposing  the  metal  to  be  contained  in  the  ore  in  the  state  of  the  ferric 
oxide,  it  would  be  only  about  one-third  the  weight  of  the  iron  made,  or  16  per  cent. 
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of  the  fuel  consumed.  The  greater  part  of  the  heat  corresponding  to  the  remaining 
84  per  cent,  of  fuel  consumed  leaves  the  furnace  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  gas  as 
sensible  heat,  or  as  heat  capable  of  being  generated  by  combustion,  and  is  stiU  available 
for  heating  purposes. 

But,  notwithstanding  tliis  large  difference  between  the  amount  of  fuel  fiilly  utilised 
and  that  which  stUl  remains  available  as  a  source  of  heat  after  its  combustion  in  the 
blast  furnace,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  large  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  iron 
.smelting,  as  compared  with  the  amount  which  is  fully  utilised,  does  not,  in  the  blast 
furnace,  exercise  its  full  heating  power.  For  though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole 
heat  generated  is  rendered  latent  by  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  &c.,  the  whole  of  it  is 
required  for  producing  the  temperature  at  which  those  changes  take  place  ;  that  part 
which  passes  off  in  the  gas  does  not  indicate  a  useless  consumption  of  fuel,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  waste  heat,  in  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  escape  without  being  turned  to 
such  further  advantage  as  it  is  still  capable  of. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tuyeres,  the  fuel  is  burnt,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  blast,  to  carbonic  acid,  generating  the  full  amount  of  heat  corresponding 
to  its  calorific  power,  and  producing  there  the  greatest  increase  of  temperature  it  is 
capable  of  producing  when  burnt  with  atmospheric  air.    (See  Fuel,  ii.  726.) 

It  is  at  this  part  of  the  furnace  that,  while  the  fuel  is  being  consumed,  the  reduced 
metal  and  the  earthy  substances  mixed  with  it  arc  rapidly  melted,  and,  falling  down 
into  the  hearth,  make  room  for  afresh  quantity  of  the  materials  in  the  shaft  of  the  furnace 
to  sink  down  and  undergo  the  same  change,  while  the  gaseous  jsroducts  ascend  and 
communicate  their  heat  to  the  materials  in  the  higher  part  of  the  shaft. 

When  the  iron  ore  smelted  contains  carbonic  acid  or  water,  aud  has  not  been 
previously  calcined,  those  substances  wUl  be  separated  during  the  descent  of  the  charge 
in  the  shaft,  and  will  mix  with  the  products  of  combustion.  This  will  also  be  the  case 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  limestone  iised  as  a  flux,  and  if  coal  be  used  as  fuel  its 
volatUisable  portion  will  likewise  be  expelled,  and  mix  with  the  ascending  gas. 

In  proportion  as  the  extent  of  this  admixture  is  greater,  the  gas  will  have  a  lower 
heating  power  when  burnt,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water-vapour  in  the  blast  furnace  gas,  by  previous  calcination  of  the 
ore  and  limestone,  whenever  the  gas  is  to  be  used  as  fuel. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  different  physical  conditions  of  the  products  resulting  from 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  smelting  ii'on  ores,  those  products  are  continuously  dis- 
charged from  the  blast  furnace  in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the 
raw  materials  are  supplied  to  it ;  the  melted  iron  and  slag  flowing  out  at  the  bottom, 
while  gas  escapes  from  the  top  or  throat  of  the  furnace. 

In  considering  more  minutely  the  conditions  under  which  these  products  are  formed, 
and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  changes  from  which  they  residt,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  air  supplied  to  the  furnace  as  it  passes  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top. 

The  direct  and  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  in  all  caseo  confined  within  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  furnace,  and  in  furnaces  woi-kec'i  with  charcoal  it  extends 
only  to  a  short  distance  above  the  level  of  the  tuyeres.  Eojond  that  portion  of  the 
furnace,  heat  is  communicated  to  the  materials  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fiu-nace  by  the 
ascending  heated  gaseous  product  of  combustion,  cousistirig  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  temperature  of  the  gas  being  proportionally  redaiced  thereby 
as  it  passes  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  But  since  the  materials  in  that  p;u't  of 
the  furnace  immediately  above  the  region  of  combustio:i  are  at  a  high  red  heat,  the 
carbonic  acid  enters  into  combination  with  a  fui-thcr  quantity  of  carbon,  aud  is  con- 
verted perhaps  entirely  into  carbonic  oxide,  its  volume  being  thereby  doubled.  This 
reaction  being  attended  with  a  considerable  absorption  of  heat  (see  Fuel,  ii.  727),  the 
temperature  of  that  part  of  the  fiu-nace  •nliere  it  takes  place,  though  still  very  high, 
must  be,  on  that  account,  much  lower  than  it  is  within  the  region  of  direct  combustion 
near  the  tuyeres. 

The  following  analyses  of  gas,  taken  from  different  heights  in  the  shafts  of  blast 
furnaces,  wiU  serve  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  reaction  taking  place  between  the  solid  and  gaseous  materials  contained  in  the 
furnace,  and  figs.  587  and  588  represent  the  shape  of  two  of  the  furnaces  from  which 
the  gases  were  taken. 

The  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  process,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  that  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ore 
as  it  descends  towards  the  boshes  of  the  furnace,  is  effected  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
this  gas,  aided  perhaps  in  some  cases,  by  hj'drocarbon  vapour  or  gas  produced  fi-om 
the  fuel  by  the  action  of  heat.  Previously  to  this,  no  alteration  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion existing  by  weight  or  volume,  between  nitrogen  aud  oxygen  in  atmospheric 
air,  would  be  effected  either  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  or  by  the  subsequent 
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Analyses  of  Gas  from  Blast  Furnaces. 


Name  of  Works,&e. 

Depth 
beiow 

the 
mouth. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

P 

Carbo- 
nic acid 

ercentage 

Car- 

boilic 
oxide. 

composi 

IVlarsh- 
gas. 

Lion  by  ni 

Olefiant 
gas. 

easure. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Cyan- 
ogen. 

Ratio  of 
oxygen 
to  nitro- 
gen. 

Alfrbton,  Derby- 
shire. Fuel:  coal.  Hot 

blast  =--=  330°  C. 
Bunsen  and  Playfciir. 

r  1 

2 
3 

•i 

6 
7 

8 

I  9 

feet 

6 

19: 

11 

14 

17 
20 
23 
24 
34 

55-35 
04  7  1 

62-67 
60-96 
55-49 
60-46 
58-28 
66-75 
58-06 

7-  77 

9-<t2 
9-41 
9-10 
12-43 
10-82 

8-  19 
10-08 

25-  97 
00.01 

23-16 
19-32 

18-  77 

19-  48 

26-  97 
25-19 
37-43 

3-  75 

4-  58 
6-64 
4-31 
4-40 

1-  64 

2-  33 

0-43 
0-85 

0-  95 

1-  67 
1-38 

6-  73 

9-33 
12-42 

7-  62 
4-83 
4-92 
6-65 
3-18 

1-34 

0-374 
0-375 
0-418 
0-368 
0-375 
0-340 
0-371 
0-381 
0-322 

Seeaing,  Belgium. 
Fuel:  coke.  Hot 
blast  =  100°  C. 

r  10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
Ll7 

'  i 

4 
9 

112' 

3 

45 

0  /  Uo 
56-64 
59-64 
62-46 
61-67 
61-15 
61-34 
54-63 

11-39 
11-39 
9-85 
1-54 
1-08 
1-13 
0-10 

28-61 
28-93 
28-06 
33-88 
35-20 

35-  35 

36-  30 
45-08 

0  '20 

1-48 
1-43 
0  33 
0-29 
0-25 
0-07 

3-04 
0-97 

0-  69 

1-  72 

2-  08 
2-01 
0-25 

0-450 

0-301 
0-412 

Veckeehagen, 
Hesse  Casscl. 
Fuel:  charcoal. 
Bunsen. 

ris 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
124 

3 
4-5 

6 
7-6 

9 
12 
15 

62-34 
62-25 
66-29 

62-  47 

63-  89 
61-45 

64-  58 

8-77 
11-14 
3-32 
3-44 
3-60 
7-57 
5-97 

24-20 
22-24 
26-77 
30-08 
29-27 
26-99 
26-51 

3-36 

3-  10 

4-  04 

2-  24 
1-07 

3-  84 
1-88 

1-33 
1-27 

0-  58 

1-  77 

2-  17 

0-  15 

1-  06 

0-334 

0-295 
0-285 

0-296 

Baerum,  Nor- 
way .    Fuel : 
charcoal.   Ore : 
magnetic  iron 
ore.  Scheerer. 

r  25 
zo 
27 
28 
29 

,30 

9 
12 
14 
17 
19 
22 

64-43 

62-  65 

63-  20 

64-  28 
66-12 
64-97 

22-20 
18-21 
12-45 

4-  27 
8-50 

5-  69 

8-04 
15-33 
18-57 
29-17 
20-28 
26-38 

3-87 
1-28 
1-27 
1-23 
1-18 

1-  46 

2-  53 
4-51 

1-  05 

3-  29 

2-  96 

0-413 
0-293 
0-290 

5fa    ^  S 

>  — '■  2  2  , 

M  »0 

rsi 
32 
33 
"ii 

o-t 

35 
36 
.  37 

throat 
3 
8 
12 
16 
17J 
tuyere 

57-79 

57-  80 

58-  15 

59-  14 

60-  54 
63-07 
66-08 

12-  88 

13-  96 
13-76 

8-86 
2-23 

0-31 

23-61 
22-24 
22-65 
28-18 
33-64 
35-01 
41-59 

5-  82 

6-  00 
5-44 
3  82 
3-59 
1-92 
1-42 

0-434 
0-387 
0-279 

Cleeval.    Fuel : 
charcoal.  Cold 
blast. 
Ebelmen. 

'  38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

.  45 

19|  1 
27|  j 

67-22 
58-56 
60-92 

60-  89 
63-04 
63-06 

61-  22 
58-17 

12-01 
11-95 
4-14 
4-23 
0-49 
0-07 

0-93 

24-65 
23-85 
31-56 
31-34 
35-05 
35-47 
37-55 
39-86 

093 
1-33 
0-34 
0-77 
0-36 
0-31 
0-10 
0-25 

5-19 
4-31 
3-04 
2-77 
1-06 
1-09 
1-13 
0-79 

0-424 
0  327 
0-206 

0-369 

AUDINCOTJET, 

France.  Fuel : 
charcoal.  Hot 
blast  =  250°  C. 

'46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

throat 

m 

14| 
18 
21S 
26i 

55-  62 
54-39 

56-  07 

57-  84 
57-87 
61-61 

12-59 
14-46 
9-55 
7-54 
3-81 
0-21 

25-24 
23-62 
28-82 
30-03 
34-28 
36-39 

6-  25 

7-  53 
5-56 
4-69 
4-04 
1-79 

0-453 

0  391 
0-298 

.2  -3 

s  p.  ?  i  i 

/52 
63 

\  54 
55 

^56 

11 
17 
23 
27 
34 

70-  50 

71-  36 
68-81 
66-66 
66-34 

16-  39 

17-  80 
9-60 
2-68 

11-60 

13-11 

10-89 
21-59 
30-66 
20-06 

0-325 

0-296 
0-270 
0-327 
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production  of  carbonic  oxide.  But  by  the  reduction  of  the  ore  resulting  from  the  reaction 
of  carbonic  oxide  with  ferrous  or  ferric  oxides  at  a  high  temperature,  carbonic  acid  ia 

again  produced  equal  in  volume  to  the 
carbonic  oxide  undergoing  the  change,  and 
the  effect  of  this  transfer  of  oxygen  from 
the  solid  to  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
furnace  would  be  to  produce  a  proportion- 
ate alteration  of  the  ratios  existing  be- 
tween both  the  relative  weights  and  vo- 
lumes of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  How- 
ever, the  influence  exercised  by  this  change 
on  the  composition  of  the  gas  passing 
upwards  through  the  furnace  will  be  slight; 
for,  since  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  smelt- 
ing iron  ores  so  far  exceeds  the  amount 
that  would  be  chemically  sufficient  for 
the  mere  reduction  of  the  ferric  oxide, 
and  since  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  consumed  passes  into  the  state 
of  carbonic  oxide  at  some  part  of  the  fur- 
nace not  far  above  the  level  of  the  tuyeres, 
it  follows  that  the  extent  to  which  car- 
bonic acid  is  produced  by  the  reaction  be- 
tween ferric  oxide  and  carbonic  oxide  must 
be  small  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  carbonic  oxide  produced  in  the  opera- 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  taking  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds 
carbon  to  1  pound  of  pig  iron  made,  only 
one-sixth  part  of  the  carbonic  oxide  formed 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  would 
be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the 
reduction  of  the  iron  in  the  ore  from  the 
state  of  ferric  oxide,  taking  place  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace. 

Most  probably  the  reduction  of  ferric 
oxide  by  carbonic  oxide  takes  place  pro- 
gressively, and  since  the  temperature  re- 
quisite does  not  exceed  that  of  dull  ignition  it  may  extend  over  a  considerable  range 
in  the  descending  column  of  materials,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  prevailing 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace. 

From  the  relation  existing  between  the  calorific  power  of  iron  and  that  of  carbonic 
oxide  (see  Heat,  p.  105),  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbonic 
oxide,  generates  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  since  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  iron  is  less  than  that  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
requisite  for  its  reduction  from  the  state  of  ferric  oxide.    Thus  : 


Norwegian 
charcoal  blast 
furnace. 


Quantity  of  heat  generated 
by  coiiibustion  of  0*75  lb. 
carbonic  oxide, 
heat  unirs. 
1802-25 


Quantity  of  heat  generated  by  com- 
bustion of  1  lb.  iron  to  lerric  oxide, 
htat  units. 

1582 


Difference, 
220 


Unless,  therefore,  the  thermal  effect  of  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  by  the 
condensed  oxygen  in  ferric  oxide,  be  different  from  that  of  its  combustion  by  gaseous 
oxygen,  this  change  would  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  temperature.  But  in  any 
case  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other  cause  operative  in  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  upper  part  of  the  blast  furnace  save  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  ascending 
gas  to  the  colder  materials  supplied  from  time  to  time  at  the  top,  as  the  charge 
descends,  and — if  hydrated  or  carbonated  ores,  or  limestone,  or  fuel  containing  volatilisable 
substance,  be  used — the  absorption  of  heat  accompanying  the  change  of  water  into 
vapour  and  of  carbonic  acid  into  gas. 

Consequently,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  blast 
furnace  must  have  the  effect  of  preparing  the  materials  constituting  the  charge,  for 
passing  rapidly  through  that  stage  of  the  process  taking  place  near  the  level  of  the 
tuyeres,  which,  as  regards  the  present  system  of  working,  consists  probably  in  the  mere 
fusion  of  the  metal  and  slag,  and  the  combustion  of  the  remaining  fuel.  Accordingly, 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  charge  would  admit  of  a  given 
temperature  being  maintained  at  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  with  a  less  consumption 
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of  fuel;  and  einco  tho  time  occupied  in  boating  tho  materials  in  the  furnace  to  such  a 
temperature  as  will  detormino  their  fusion  is  directly  proportionate  to  tho  quantity 
of  materials  to  be  heated,  and  inversely  proportionate  to  the  temperature  of  tho 
ascending  gas,  other  conditions  being  equal,  such  a  reduction  would  also  admit  of  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  working  or  production  of  tho  blast  furnace,  and  thus  effect  a 
saving  of  both  time  and  fuel. 

Then,  since  the  consumption  of  fuel  over  and  above  that  requisite  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ore,  and  equivalent,  as  already  shown,  to  about  one-third  tho  weiglit  of  iron 
produced,  is  incurred  chiefly  in  order  to  effect  the  fusion  of  tlie  charge,  it  follows  that 
any  mode  of  supplying  the  heat  requisite  for  this  purpose,  otherwise  than  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  in  the  furnace,  would  admit  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fuel  supplied 
in  the  charge,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  air.  As  a  consequence  of  that  twofold  reduction,  a  smaller  quantity  of  heat  would  suffico 
to  bring  the  charge  to  a  given  temperature  in  a  shorter  time.  The  greater  the  substi- 
tution of  the  extraneous  source  of  heat  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  tho  furnace,  the 
nearer  would  be  the  approximation  of  the  amount  of  fuel  requisite  in  the  charge 
to  that  minimum  limit  which  is  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  the  greater 
would  bo  the  utilisation,  in  the  blast  furnace,  of  the  full  calorific  and  reduciug  power  of 
the  fuel. 

These  considerations  will  serve  to  illustrate  tho  principle  of  the  economy,  both  in 
time  and  fuel,  resulting  from  the  use  of  hot  blast  in  iron  smelting.  The  apparently 
paradoxical  result  of  a  greater  thermal  effect  being  produced  by  a  less  consumption  of 
fuel  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  deal  of  misconception  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  has 
even  led  to  the  entire  denial  of  any  advantage  attending  the  use  of  hot  blast. 

In  smelting  iron  ores  with  mineral  fuel,  which  almost  always  contains  sulphur,  a  por- 
tion of  this  substance  is  retained  by  the  slag,  probably  in  the  state  of  calcium-sulphide ; 
but  the  pig  iron  generally  contains  some  sidphiir,  and  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  the  smallest  practicable  limit.  The  means  that  are  considered  to  be  capable 
of  efifecting  this  object  are,  increasing  the  proportion  of  lime  in  the  slag,  and  tho  addi- 
tion of  materials  containing  manganese,  both  of  which  appear  to  determine  tho  separa- 
tion of  a  larger  portion  of  sulphur  in  the  slag. 

The  amount  of  silicon  in  pig  iron  appears  also  to  bo  influenced  by  the  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  charge.  At  the  high  temperature  obtained  in  smelting  witli  hot  blast,  silica 
is  reduced,  in  all  probability,  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  is  generally  tlie  case  with  cold 
blast,  and  the  presence  of  an  additional  amount  of  lime  may  render  that  reduction  more 
difficult ;  but  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject  are  not  sufficiently 
decisive  to  show  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

The  pig  iron  obtained  by  smelting  phospliatic  ores  almost  invariably  contains  tho 
greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  ore.  Experiments  made  on  this  subject  by 
Messrs.  Price  and  Nicholson  (Phil.  Mag.  Dee.  1855)  show  that  tliis  is  not  due  to 
the  influence  of  hot  blast,  as  had  been  supposed ;  but  that  it  is  the  natural  result  of  tho 
easy  reducibility  of  phosphoric  acid.  Their  investigations  also  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  separation  of  phosphorus  in  the  slag  is  closely  connected  with  the  partial  re- 
duction of  the  ore,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  in  the  slag;  and 
that  the  production  of  iron  free  from  phosphorus  from  pliospliatic  ores,  such  as  bog 
iron  ore,  involves  a  large  waste  of  iron  in  this  way,  whereas  by  the  perfect  reduction  of 
tho  ore,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  jihosphorus  passes  into  the  iron.  As  yet  no 
means  of  preventing  tliis  result  are  known,  and  at  the  present  time  tlie  elimination  of 
phosphorus  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  problems  connected  with  the  che- 
mistry of  iron  smelting. 

The  investigation  of  this  and  similar  sulijects  is,  however,  attended  vrith  very  great 
difficulty.  The  nature  of  the  operations  by  wliich  iron  is  produced  do  not  readily 
admit  of  being  conducted  experimentally ;  while  on  the  otlier  hand  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  essential  that  any  investigation  of  the  processes  involved  in  those  operations 
should  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Consequently,  thougli  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made,  both  by  iron  smelters  and  chemists,  to  investigate  the  chemistry  of  this 
art,  and  tliough  in  many  instances  their  labours  have  been  well  directed  and  to  some 
extent  fruitful,  still  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  tlie  subject  is  far 
less  than  what  is  needed ;  and  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  merit  of  some 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  that,  considering  the 
national  importance  of  this  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
concerned,  the  chemical  contributions  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  its  elucida- 
tion and  improvement  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  meagre,  desultory,  and  unsatis- 
factory. B.  H.  P. 

XROir,  AIiIiOTS  OF.  Tlie  alloys  of  iron  are  not  for  tho  most  part  of  much  im- 
portance. The  softer  metals,  silver,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  &c.  acquire  greater  hardness, 
and  sometimes  greater  tenacity,  by  taking  up  a  few  parts  in  a  thousand  of  iron.  True 
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alloys  of  iron  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  different  metals  ■with  iron  wire,  in  a  blast 
furnace,  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  being  added  to  decarbonise  the  iron. 

1.  An  alloy  of  iron  and  alumin  ium  nearly  in  the  proportion  AlTe,  is  obtained  by 
melting  10  pts.  aluminium  and  5  pts.  ferrous  chloride  with  20  pts.  of  a  mixture  of 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  treating  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  regulus  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alloy  then  remains  in 
iron-coloured  six-sided  prisms;  it  is  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  soda-ley 
extracts  from  it  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  (Michel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  104). 
See  also  ALXTivmjnjM  (i.  155).  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Indian  steel  known  under 
the  name  of  "wootz"  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  aluminium  in  it ;  but  there 
is  room  for  doubting  whether  this  is  the  case  (Faraday  and  Stodart,  Quart.  Journ. 
of  Science,  1819-20,  ix.  320  ;  Karsten,  EisenMlttenkunde,  i.  484).    (See  Steel.) 

2.  With  Antimony  (i.  316). 

3.  With  Arsenic.  Arsenical  Iron,  Arsenosiderite. — Two  compounds  of  arsenic 
and  iron,  Fe^'As^  and  FeSAs,  known  by  these  names,  occur  as  natural  minerals.  They 
appear  to  be  isomorphous,  forming  trimetric  crystals,  in  which  <»P  :  ooP  =  111°  30' 
(Greg),  122°  (G-.  Eose);  cleavage  rather  distinct  in  one  direction;  also  massive. 
Hardness  =  5 — 5'6.  Specific  gravity,  from  6-80  to  871.  Lustre  metallic.  Coloiir  between 
silver-white  and  steel-grey.  Streak  greyish  black.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  they  yield  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic ;  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  they  give  off  arsenical  fumes  and  leave  magnetic  globules.  Nitric  acid  dis- 
solves them  with  separation  of  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenical  iron  always  contains  sulj)hur,  generally  between  1  and  2  per  cent. ;  a 
specimen  from  Geier,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  contains  6  per  cent.  If  this  be  reckoned  as 
arsenical  pyrites  (mispiekel),  Fe-AsS,  the  remainder  is  found  to  contain,  in  the  lighter 
varieties  (specific  gravity  6'24 — 7'00),  from  67'4  to  68'4  per  cent,  arsenic,  and  32'6  to 
31  "6  iron,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formiila  Fe''As^,  which  requires  66'8  As  and  33-2  Fe; 
and  in  the  heavier  varieties  (specific  gravity  6'80  to  8'71),  from  71'35  to  73-49  arsenic, 
and  27'88  to  26-51  iron,  agTeeing  nearly  with  the  formula  FeAs,  which  requires 
72-84  As  and  27-16  Fe.  {Eammdshcrg's  Mincralchtmic,  p.  19.) 

Arsenical  iron  occurs,  associated  with  copper-nickel,  at  Seliladming  in  Stjrria  ;  -with 
serpentine  at  Eeichenstein  in  Silesia,  and  at  Loling,  near  Hiittenberg,  in  Carinthia,  in  a 
bed  of  spathic  iron  ore,  associated  with  bismuth  and  scorodite;  at  Geier  in  the  Erzgebirge ; 
in  Bedford  County,  Pensylvania,  and  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  where  a 
mass  was  found,  weighing  nearly  two  pounds.    (Dana,  ii  61.) 

Gehlen,  by  melting  54  pts.  iron  with  108  pts.  arsenic  in  a  closed  vessel,  obtained  an 
arsenide  of  iron,  having  nearly  the  composition  Fe-As  ;  it  was  white,  brittle,  and  very 
easily  pulverised.    Arsenical  cast  iron  (see  ante,  p.  335). 

4.  With  Bismuth. — An  alloy  prepared  by  melting  together  3  pts.  bismuth  and  1 
pt.  iron  is  stiQ  magnetic. 

6.  With  Copper.    (See  ii.  42.) 

6.  With  Gold. — 1  pt.  iron  forms  with  |-  pt.  gold  a  silver-white  alloy  ;  -svith  1  pt. 
gold,  a  grey  alloy. 

7.  With  Lead. — The  two  metals  unite  with  difficulty  when  fused  together,  forming 
two  alloys,  arranged  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  containing  but  very  little  iron,  and 
the  upper  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  (Morveau).  By  reducing  a  slag  con- 
taining lead  and  iron  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  Biewend  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii. 
252)  obtained  a  well-fused  alloy,  which  was  hard,  almost  perfectly  brittle,  lustrous,  and 
magnetic ;  it  had  a  light  steel-grey  colour,  a  fine-grained  laminar  fractiu-e,  and  con- 
tained 96-76  per  cent,  of  iron  and  3-24  of  lead. 

8.  With  Manganese. — Cast  iron,  alloyed  with  manganese,  becomes  white  aud  more 
brittle  ;  when  the  proportion  of  manganese  amounts  to  22  per  cent,  the  iron  ceases  to 
exhibit  magnetic  properties.  (Mushet.) 

9.  With  Mercury. — An  amalgam  of  iron  with  mercury  is  described  by  Joule.  (Brit. 
Ass.  Eeports,  1850,  p.  55.)    See  Mercury. 

10.  With  Molybdenum. — ^Molybdide  of  iron  is  bluish-grey,  hard,  brittle,  fine- 
grained, and  magnetic  ;  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  when  formed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
two  metals,  but  not  so  when  formed  of  2  pts.  molybdenum  and  1  pt.  iron. 

Many  samples  of  the  so-eaUed  "bears"  (S'scjz-mm^jz)  or  metallic  masses  found  in  the 
hearths  of  blast  furnaces  in  which  copper  is  smelted,  as  at  Mansfield  (ii.  31),  hkewise 
consist  of  u'on  alloyed  chiefly  with  molybdenum ;  a.  Bear  from  the  upper  works  at 
Eisleben,  obtained  in  the  fusion  of  bituminous  maxl-slate  in  smelting  furnaces,  a. 
Fine-grained.  /3.  Coarse-grained  (Heine,  J.  pr.  Chem.  ix.  176). — b.  The  so-called  Mag- 
deburg meteoric  ii'on,  containing  slag  mixed  with  bronze-yellow  copper-cinder ;  probably 
the  bear  from  a  copper  fm-nace.  a  is  the  analysis  of  a  fine-grained  sample,  ;8  of  a  coarse- 
grained sample,  by  Stromeyer  (Pogg  Ann.  xxviii.  651);  y  is  the  analysis  by 
Wehrle  (Zeitschr.  Phys.  v.  W.  iii.  168). — c.  Bear  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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•otlic  H'tlttr  in  the  Ilarz,  examined  by  Wiggens  (Pogg.  xxviii.  565).  d.  Bear  found 
indergi-oimJ  at  Lauchstadt.  (St.einberg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  379.) 
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11.  "With  Nickel. — Iron  and  nickel  melt  together  'witli  facility,  forming  alloys,  some 
f  -which  do  not  rust  so  easily  as  iron  itself.  An  alloy  of  1  pt.  iron  with  0-03  nickel  is 
fhito,  of  specific  gravity  7-80,  as  extensil)le  as  iron,  and  less  liable  to  rust.  1  pt.  iron 
I'ith  O'l  nickel  has  a  greyish-white  to  yellowish  coloui',  specific  gravity  7-85,  is  less 
'xtensible  than  iron,  but  rusts  less  easily.  1  pt.  iron  and  1|  pt.  nickel  form  a  grey, 
'ather  hard,  perfectly  extensible,  and  magnetic  alloy. 

Meteoric  iron  consists  chiefly  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel.    (See  p.  336;  also 

ttETBORn-ES.) 

12.  With  Palladium,  iron  forms  a  brittle  aUoy.  (Faraday  and  Stodart,  Phil. 
Crans.  1822,  p.  254.) 

13.  With  Platinum. — Equal  weights  of  platinum  and  iron  heated  before  the  oxy- 
lydrogen  blowpipe  unite,  with  vi\'id  emission  of  sparks,  and  form  a  shining,  very  hard 
md  malleable  alloy,  which  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  file.  In  equal  volumes,  the  two 
netals  yield  a  brittle  button  (Clarke).  Combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  heat 
if  an  ordinary  fire  (Lewis,  Gehlen).  An  alloy  of  99  pts.  iron  and  1  pt.  platinum  is 
lot  attacked  by  ordinary  nitric  acid.    (Schijnbein,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  17.) 

When  equal  weights  of  iron  and  platinum  are  dissolved  in  nitromuriatie  acid,  the 
excess  of  acid  dispelled  by  evaporation,  the  solution  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
leashed  precipitate  reduced  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat,  an  alloy  of  iron 
md  platinum  is  obtained,  which  immediately  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this 
lUoy,  without  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air,  so  that  no  combustion 
nay  take  place,  be  thrown  into  hydrochloric  acid — which  dissolves  part  of  the  iron 
vith  evolution  of  hydrogen — and  the  residue  washed  with  water,  there  remains  a 
)laek  heavy  powder,  containing  80-1  per  cent,  platinum  to  19-9  iron  (which  may  be 
iissolved  out  by  boiling  nitric  iicid)  together  with  a  trace  of  moisture,  but  no  hj'drogeu. 
Phis  residue  takes  fire  in  the  air  considerably  below  a  red  heat,  and  burns  with 
imission  of  sparks.  Sometimes  the  combustion  begins  at  the  hottest  part  and  spreads 
dirougli  the  mass  with  a  red  light,  as  in  the  burning  of  tinder ;  after  the  combustion, 
:he  powder  is  found  to  have  gained  1  per  cent,  in  weight.  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  liii.  441.) 

Carbide  of  Platinum  and  Iron. — a.  9  pts.  platinum  and  2  pts.  steel  form  a  perfect 
dloy,  which  does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air;  specific  gravity  15  88.  0.  The 
iUoy  of  1  pt.  platinum  to  1  pt.  steel  takes  a  high  polish,  does  not  tarnish,  exhibits  a 
lighly  crystalline  structure  on  the  surface,  and  has  a  density  of  9-862.  y.  1  pt.  pla- 
:inum  and  8  pts.  steel  form  a  finely  damasked  alloy.  S.  1  platinum  to  10  steel;  specific 
P'avity  8-1.  6.  1  pt.  platinum  to  67  pts.  steel:  the  best  adapted  for  cutting  instru- 
nents.  1  pt.  platinum  to  100  pts.  steel :  of  uniform  surface,  and  beautiful  fraetiu-e ; 
lot  so  hard  as  silver-steel,  but  much  tougher,  and  therefore  specially  adapted  to  many 
5urposes.  ij.  1  pt.  platinum  to  200  steel:  damasked  alloy,  very  well  adapted  for  razors 
B  r6ant).  Steel  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  platiniun  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric 
icid  much  more  quickly  than  pure  steel.  This  increase  of  ."iolubility  is  produced  even 
'y  ^So  pt-  of  platinum,  and  is  strongest  -with  a  quantity  between  ^  and  ^kn-  With  i' 
)f  platinum,  the  solubility  is  perceptibly  less  ;  steel  alloyed  with  one-half  jjlatinum  does 
lot  dissolve  more  quickly  than  pure  steel ;  and  a  compound  of  2  pts.  steel  with  9  pla- 
inum  is  not  at  all  aflfeeted  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  These  alloys  exhibit  the  same  re- 
ations  towards  other  dilute  acids. 

When  a  compound  of  100  pts.  of  steel  with  1  pt.  of  platinum  (or  of  any  other  metal 
nsoluble  in  nitric  acid)  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  undissolved  portion. 
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containing  platinum,  iron,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  a  black 
residue  is  left.  This  latter  substance,  -when  heated  to  200°,  detonates  slightly,  pro- 
ducing a  faint  light,  but  if  gradually  heated,  decomposes  -svith  detonation  :  it  dissolves 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  yielding  a  solution  containing  a  larger  portion  of  platinum,  with 
but  little  iron.  (Faraday  and  Stodart.  Phil.  Trans.  1822,  p.  257,  and  Quart. 
Joiirn.  p.  329.) 

Cast  iron  and  platinum  form  a  dark,  malleable,  very  hard  alloy. 

14.  With  Potassium. — An  alloy  having  nearly  the  composition  Fe'K,  is  obtained 
by  igniting  12  pts.  iron  filings  with  8  pts.  pulverised  tartar;  it  has  the  aspect  of  bar- 
iron,  is  very  hard ;  can  be  forged  and  welded,  but  oxidises  very  rapidly  in  air  and 
water.  fGay-Lussac  and  Th enard,  Bccherches Physico-Chimiqucs,  i.  238 ;  Calvert, 
Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1855.) 

15.  With  Rhodium. — 1  pt.  rhodium  and  1  pt.  steel  form  an  alloy  having  a 
specific  gi-avity  of  9'176,  and  a  very  fine  colour  and  surface  for  metallic  mirrors;  it 
does  not  tarnish  in  the  air.  An  alloy  of  1  pt.  rhodium  and  50  to  100  steel  is  vei-y 
bard,  tolerably  tough,  requires  for  tempering  a  temperature  higher  by  39°  than  com- 
mon steel,  and  by  17°  than  Indian  steel.    (Faraday  and  Stodart,  loc.  cit  p.  329.) 

16.  With  Silver. — Iron  is  said  to  take  up  a  small  quantity  of  silver  when  melted 
with  it 

•  17.  WitliTin. — Wlien  iron  and  tin  arc  heated  to  redness  together,  there  is  formed :  a. 
An  alloy  of  22  pts.  tin  and  1  iron,  somewhat  harder  than  tin,  and  magnetic  ;  and  below 
it :  b.  A.  compound  of  2  pts.  iron  and  1  pt.  tin  (nearly  Fe-Sn),  which  is  white,  very  hard, 
slightly  malleable,  and  diificultof  fusion  :  this  constitutes  tinned  Iron-plate. — In  cast- 
iron  retorts  in  which  the  tin-amalgam  used  for  silvering  mirroi-s  is  continually  distilled, 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  mercury,  an  alloy  of  tin  and  iron  is  formed,  amounting 
to  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  tin  obtained :  when  the  tin  is  poured  out  of  the 
retorts,  this  alloy  partly  floats  upon  it  in  scales,  and  is  partly  deposited  at  the  bottom 
in  the  form  of  a  doughy  mass.  It  may  be  freed  from  the  pure  tin  which  adheres  to 
it,  either  by  boiling  with  hj'drochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  or  by  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid,  by  whicli  the  free  tin  is  oxidised  while  the  aUoy  is  not  attacked. 
When  thus  purified,  it  has  the  form  of  shining  square  needles,  of  specific  gravity  8'733, 
brittle,  and  fusing  at  an  incipient  white  heat.  The  powder  of  this  compound,  when 
thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  burns  with  emission  of  sparks  and  a  white  smoke. 
It  does  not  rust  in  the  air,  when  moistened  with  water.  It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric 
acid  at  any  temperature  or  any  degree  of  concentration  ;  it  dissolves  slowly  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid ;  but  rapidly  and  completely,  and  with  violent  action,  in  nitro- 
muriatic acid.    (Lassaigne,  J.  Chem.  med.  Yi.  609.) 

Deville  and  Caron  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  920)  obtained  the  alloy  Fe'Sn,*  in  broad 
shining  laminae,  which  were  but  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

An  alloy  containing  FeSn  remains  in  the  preparation  of  stannous  chloride  from 
Banca  tin  (see  Tin),  in  slender  (probably  quadratic)  needles  of  specific  gravity  7"44, 
fusible  only  at  a  white  heat ;  it  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  is 
then  magnetic.  The  crystals  are  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid, 
but  dissolve  easily  in  nitromxiriatic  acid;  thoy  burn  in  the  flame  of  a  caudle. 
(NSUner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exv.  233.) 

It  has  been  proposed  to  harden  malleable  iron  rails  by  introducing  a  portion  of  tin 
into  the  metal,  but  it  has  been  found  to  render  the  iron  extremely  brittle  and  "  cold 
short,"  and  also  incapable  of  being  welded.  (Karsten,  Eisenhiittenkunde,  i.  608, 
and  Percy,  Metallurgy,  ii.  161.) 

18.  With  Titanium. — Pig-iron  often  contains  titanium  (p.  335),  wliich  appears  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  the  clay  of  the  ore,  or  from  other  siliceous  compounds  added  as 
fluxes.  In  three  samples  of  grey  pig  from  the  iron  ore  of  Westljiu-y  in  Wiltshire, 
Riley  found  1'15,  0'71  and  0  17  per  cent,  titanium.  The  titanium  is  either  minutely 
disseminated  through  the  iron  or  else  alloyed  with  it.  The  presence  of  titanium  in 
the  ore  or  in  the  flux  appears  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  render  it  of 
excellent  quality  both  for  castings  and  for  conversion  by  the  Bessemer  process  ;  but 
according  to  Riley's  observations,  the  titanium  does  not  appear  to  remain  with  the 
iron,  at  least  only  in  very  minute  quantity,  when  it  is  converted  into  bar  iron  or  steel. 
Mushet  has  patented  the  use  of  titanium  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  alloying  of  titanium  with  iron  and  steel ;  but  samples  of  his  steel,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  titanifei'oiis  ores  were  used,  did  not  yield  any  appreciable  evidence  of 
titanium.    (Eiley,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvi.  387;  see  ante,  p.  335.) 

19.  With  Tun  gst  en. — Iron  and  tungsten  maybe  united  by  fusion.  It  is  stated 
that  steel  of  very  superior  quality  may  be  made  by  simply  melting  cast  steel,  or  even 
iron,  either  with  metallic  tungsten  or  with  the  so-called  native  alloy,  prepared  by 
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ly  heating  a  mixture  of  powilered  ■wolfram  and  fine  carbonaceous  matter  in  a 
le  lined  with  charcoal.  (Bernouilli,  Pogg.  Ann.  1860,  xxi.  573.) 
With  Zinc. — Iron  takes  up  zinc  when  heated  with  it.  A  brittle  friable  alloy 
iily  formed  by  melting  zinc  in  vessels  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  or  by  dropping 
nto  melted  zinc ;  sometimes  crystalline  compounds  of  ferruginous  zinc  are 
ted.    (Percy,  Mdallurgy,  ii.  153.) 

immersing  malleable  iron  or  cast  iron,  perfectly  free  from  oxide  on  the  surface, 
ted  zinc,  the  iron  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  zinc,  probably  in  couse- 
^  of  the  two  metals  li(nng  alloj'ed  superficially.  Iron  thus  coated  with  zinc  is 
able  to  undergo  oxiilation  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  largely 
yed  undrr  the  name  oi galvanised  iron. 

BW,  BItOnSZOES  or.    Iron  unites  with  bromine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
.s  bromide,  which  is  either  a  protobromide,  FeBr,  or  a  dibromide,  FfeBr-,  aecord- 
the  atomic  weight  of  iron  adopted,  and  ferric  bromide,  which  in  like  manner 
er  a  sesquibromide,  Fe-Br',  or  a  tribromide,  FfeBr'. 

•rotis  irom is  a  yellowish  substance  obtained  by  passing  liromine-vapour 
ently  ignited  iron  wire.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  solution 
solving  iron  in  hydrobromic  acid,  or  in  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  water.  The 
)n  yields  by  evaporation  rhombic  tabular  crystals,  containing  FeBr.SH^O.  When 
?d  to  the  air  it  turns  brown,  and  deposits  ferric  oxybromide. 
rric  bromide,  Fe^Br'  or  FfeBr',  is  produced  by  heating  ferrous  bromide  with 
Qe,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution  of  iron  in  excess  of  bromine-water, 
brown-red  mass  which  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained  in  solution 
solving  ferric  oxide  in  hydrobromic  acid,  or  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of 
•rous  bromide  vritli  bromine. 

BW,  CAKBrDES  OR  CARBURETS  OP.  See  Cast  iron  (p.  329)  and 
.  By  heating  alkaline  ferrocyauidi  s  to  redness,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron  is 
ed,  consisting  of  FeC  {FeC-)  ? 

ee  other  definite  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  viz. 
FeC)  FfeC  (FeC)  and  Ffe*C  (Fe'C),  according  to  Karsten  and  Berthier  (Ann. 
ines  [3]  iii.  229).  More  recently  Gurlt  (Chem.  Gaz.  xiv.  230)  has  endeavoured 
w  that  there  is  another  carbide,  represented  by  the  formula  Ffe'C  (Fe^C).  The 
it  approach  to  a  definite  compound  of  carbon  and  iron  is  specular  iron,  which 
erhaps  consist  essentially  of  a  tetracarburet ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
compounds  is  exceedingly  imperfect. 
OW,  CARBOXTATE  or.    See  Cahbonates,  i.  78-1. 

OXT,  CABBITRETXEB,  AXTAIiTSIS  Or.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
iist  iron  contains  besides  carbon,  which  is  an  essential  constituent  of  it,  a  con- 
ble  number  of  other  elements,  both  metallic  and  non-metallic,  that  many  of  these 
its  are  not  completely  removed  in  the  processes  to  which  the  iron  is  subjected  to 
■t  it  into  bar  iron  and  steel,  and  that  all  of  them  have  more  or  less  influence  on  tlie 
y  of  the  iron.     It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  problem  to  detect  these 

I  elements  in  iron,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  estimate  their  amount. 

!  iron  used  for  the  analysis  must  be  finely  divided,  as  in  the  form  of  filings  or 
gs,  or  borings  ;  very  hard  iron,  such  as  specular  iron,  or  hard  steel,  may  be  corn- 
ed in  a  steel  mortar,  and  siftecL  The  iron  must  of  course  be  free  from  dust,  rust, 
id  other  foreign  substances. 

Estimatio7i  of  the  entire  amount  of  Carbon. — To  estimate  the  whole  of  the 

II  in  iron,  both  free  and  combined,  the  iron  must  bo  dissolved,  without  evolution 
drogen,  because  that  gas  would  carry  some  of  the  carbon  with  it;  or  the  car-. 
:ed  iron  must  be  completely  oxidised,  and  the  carbon  estimated  as  carbonic 

len  earburetted  iron  is  brought  in  contact  with  chloride  of  silver,  ciqiric  chloride, 
ric  chloride,  these  compounds  are  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  cuprous  chloride  and 
s  chloride  respectively,  wliile  the  metallic  iron  is  also  converted  into  ferrous 
de,  which  dissolves,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  remains  behind,  together  with 
1  and  various  metals.  The  action  of  chloride  of  silver  is  very  slow  ;  the  most  con- 
it  reagent  for  this  purpose  is  cupric  chloride.  A  quantity  of  the  iron  (5  to  10  grms.) 
ered  with  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  free  from 
5  of  acid,  whereupon  metallic  copper  is  precipitated,  and  ferrous  chloride  is  formed, 
on  as  trituration  with  a  glass  rod  shows  that  the  deposit  is  free  from  hard  par- 
of  iron,  the  solution  is  decanted  and  the  residue  is  drenched  with  a  concentrated 
on  of  cupric  chloride  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the 
ed  copper  into  cuprous  chloride,  and  dissolve  it.  The  solution  is  then  filtered 
gh  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  at  the  lower  end  to  a  narrow  neck,  and  plugged  with 
tos  (or  platimim-sponge),  so  as  to  retain  all  undissolved  particles.  Impure  carbon 
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is  thus  olitainod,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  determined  by  •weighing  the  tube  di-ied 
at  1'2-1°-130°  C,  both  before  and  after  the  experiment. 

Ferric  chloride  mwy  also  be  used  instead  of  cupric  cliloride,  the  free  neid  contained 
in  the  sobition  being  previously  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  carbonate  of 
calcium.  The  basic  ferric  salt  deposited  in  the  reaction  may  be  removed  by  dilute 
lij'droclilorie  acid  or  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  iron  may  also  be  dissolved,  without  loss  of  carbon,  by  nitric  acid,  provided  it  be 
first  drenched  with  water,  and  then  nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine  or  nitrous  acid  added. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration,  it  is  poured  oiF, 
the  residue  is  drenched  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  and  aqueous  acid,  and  the  turbid 
yellowish  solution,  which  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  iron,  is  left  to 
clarify,  and  finally  filtered  as  above. 

Another  method  is  to  heat  the  finely  divided  iron  in  a  stream  of  dry  cMorine  gas,  pre- 
viously freed  from  air  bypassingthrough  ared-hot  tube  containing  fine!}' divided  charcoal. 

Bromine  or  iodine  may  also-  be  used  instead  of  chlorine,  and  in  the  wet  way, 
Morfitt  and  Booth  (Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  p.  358)  drench  the  iron  (not  very  finely 
divided)  -svith  a  small  quantity  of  water,  add  iodine  (5  grms.  to  1  grm.  iron),  and  leave 
it  for  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  action  is  finished ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid,  add  more 
water  and  iodine,  if  any  iron  still  remains,  and  filter.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
too  much  water,  and  not  to  allow  the  action  to  go  on  too  long,  otherwise  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  will  be  lost.  The  charcoal  which  remains  after  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron  has  been  filtered  off,  is  washed  with  hot  water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  with  water,  and  the  residue  is  weighed. 

The  carbon  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  silicic  anhydride  and  oxide  of  sUieon. 
The  amount  of  pure  carbon  may  be  determined,  either  by  the  loss  which  the  residue 
sustains  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  burning  the  carbon  as  in  organic 
analysis,  with  oxide  of  copper,  or  better  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  wit  h  a  mixture  of  that 
salt  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  in  a  stream  of  oxj-gen,  and  weighing  the  carbon  as 
carbonic  anhydride  by  absorption  in  caustic  potash. 

Deville  (Comjjt.  rend.  li.  938)  separates  the  pure  carbon  at  once  by  igniting  the 
finely  di^-idcd  iron  in  a  ciirrent  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  quite  free  from  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  iron  and  all  the  foreign  constituents,  except  the  carbon,  are  then 
converted  into  volatile  chlorides,  and  pure  carbon  remains  behind. 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Graphite  or  mechanically  mixed  carbon. — This  is  the  portion 
which  remains  behind  mixed  with  silica,  and  sometimes  also  with  humus-like  carbon- 
compounds,  when  the  iron  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids.  To  estimate  it,  the  iron  is  dissolved 
out  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I'l ;  the  washed  residue  is  digested 
in  potash-loy  of  specific  gravity  I'l,  to  remove  silica  and  humus-compounds,  then  with 
water,  then  with  hot  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  lastly,  with  hot  water,  after  which  it  is 
dried,  weighed  and  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  loss  of  weight  which  it  then 
sustains  being  reckoned  as  graphite  (Morfitt  and  Booth).  Buchner  (J.  pr.Chem. 
Ixxii.  364)  washes  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  potash-ley,  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
ether;  then  dries,  weighs,  and  ignites  as  above.  Gnrlt  (Polyt.  Centralblatt,  1856, 
p.  378)  treats  the  finely  divided  iron  with  recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  and 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  digests  the  residue  with  cyanide  of  potassium  to  remove 
chloride  of  silver,  with  potash  to  remove  sUica  and  combined  carbon,  then  with  nitric 
acid  to  remove  metallic  silver :  the  residue  consists  of  graphite,  which  is  to  be  treated 
as  above. 

3.  Estimation  of  the  combined  Carbon. — The  carbon  actually  in  combination  with 
the  iron  is  for  the  most  part  converted,  during  the  solution  of  the  metal,  into  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  which  escape  with  the  hydrogen,  and  impart  to  it  a  well-known  offen- 
sive odour ;  part  of  this  carlion,  however,  always  remains  in  the  liquid  form  attached 
to  the  graphite.  'V\^len  carbm'etted  iron  is  digested  with  chloride  of  silver,  ferric 
chloride  or  cupric  chloride,  as  already  described,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  remains 
behind,  and  on  treating  the  residue  -with  potash-ley,  that  which  was  originally  com- 
bined with  the  iron  dissolves,  and  may  be  separated,  together  with  silica,  by  super- 
saturation  with  hj'drochlorie  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  washing.  The  amount 
of  carbon  in  the  residue  thus  olitained  may  then  be  determined,  either  by  the  loss  of 
weight  sustained  in  ignition,  or  by  combustion  with  chromate  of  lead.  The  combined 
carbon  is,  however,  more  generally  estimated  by  difference. 

4.  Estimation  of  Silicon. — The  amount  of  this  element  may  be  determined  by 
igniting  the  residue  obtained  in  the  preceding  operation ;  the  ciirbon  thus  burns 
away,  and  siUea  remains  behind ;  as,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the  carbon  is  apt  to 
escape  combustion,  and  the  residue  likewise  contains  a  certain  portion  of  slag,  the  pure 
silica  must  be  dissolved  out  by  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1-1  (which  will  not  attack 
the  slag),  and  then  precipitated  bj-  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Caron  iguites  the  pulverised  iron  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  air, 
whereby  the  carbon  is  eonvortcd  into  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  iron  into  volatile 
chloride,  while  silica  remains,  sometimes  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  titanium,  aluminium, 
calcium,  &c. 

The  silicon  in  iron  also  remains  as  silica  in  the  residue  left  on  burning  the  iron  in 
a  stre-am  of  oxygen,  and  may  be  separated  by  moistening  this  residue  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  then  digesting  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  filtering. 

5.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen. — The  nitrogen  may  be  detected  in  cast  iron,  according 
to  Marchand,  by  igniting  the  finely  divided  iron  wth  potassium,  perfectly  cleansed 
from  oil  and  well  cbied,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  quite  free  from  air.  The 
resulting  mass,  dissolved  in  water,  yields,  on  addition  of  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  and  super- 
satiu-ation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  prussian  blue.  According  to  Fremy, 
the  nitrogen  of  iron  may  be  converted  into  ammonia  by  ignition  in  pure  hydrogen. 

The  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  by  igniting  the  pulverised  iron  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  caustic  lime  and  baryta,  receiving  the  ammonia  thus  evolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  it  into  platinum-salt.  Another  method  is  to  dissolve 
the  iron  in  acid,  whereupon  ammonia  remains  in  solution  ;  boil  the  liquid  with  excess 
of  slaked  lime,  and  receive  the  vapours  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  jiortion  of  the  nitrogen 
may,  however,  remain  in  the  carbonaceous  residue,  and  may  be  determined  by  igniting 
that  residue  with  soda-lime  in  the  ordinary  way. 

6.  Estimatiuii  of  Sulijhin-. — The  sulphm'  in  pig  iron  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  but  the  quantity  is  generally  too  small  to  be 
estimated  in  this  way.  A  better  method  is  to  convert  it  into  sulphych-ic  acid,  by 
dissolving  the  iron  in  dilute  hydi'ochloric  acid  (which,  of  course,  must  not  contain 
sidphiu'ous  acid,  or  free  chlorine),  and  pass  the  evolved  gas  through  a  Liebig's  bidb- 
apparatus,  containing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  through  a  series 
of  small  flasks  containing  chloride  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead  (the  latter  mixed  mth 
acetic  acid),  and  weigh  the  precipitated  sulphide:  100  pts.  sulphide  of  silver  =  12-91 
sulphur;  100  pts.  sulphide  of  copper  =  13-45  sulphur.  As,  however,  the  precipitated 
sulphide  may  also  contain  phosphide  or  arsenide,  it  is  better  to  oxidise  the  sulphide 
with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  the  residting  solution  "with  chloride  of  barium. 

Another  mode  of  estimation  is  to  fuse  the  pulverised  iron  «-ith  nitre  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  dissolve  the  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (silica  then  remaining  undis- 
solved), and  precipitate  the  sulpliuric  acid  as  a  barium-salt.  If  the  fusion  is  conducted 
over  a  gas-flame,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mass  does  not  pass  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel,  because  in  that  case  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the  flame,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  fused  alkali,  will  be  oxidised,  and  form  an  allvaline  sulphate,  w-hich  will  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  amount  of  sulphiu'  in  the  iron.  If  the  fusion  is  made  over  a 
spu-it-lamp,  this  source  of  error  does  not  arise.    (D.  S.  Price,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  51.) 

In  several  of  the  analyses  already  given  the  estimation  of  sulphiu-  is  probably  too 
high.    The  results  that  are  questionable  are  marked 

7.  Estimation  of  Phosphor  us. — The  iron  (5  to  10  grms.)  is  dissolved  in  nitric  or 
nltromuriatie  acid ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  dry  residue  fused  ^vith 
three  or  foiu-  times  its  weight  of  alkaline  carbonate ;  the  fused  mass  disintegrated  by 
water,  the  filtrate  supersatiu-ated  with  hydroiihloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
to  separate  silica,  the  residue  digested  in  water,  and  from  the  filtrate  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  precipitated  as  ammonio-niagnesian  phospliate.  The  acid  filtrate  may  also  be 
previously  used  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  baryta  added  being 
then  removed,  previously  to  preeipitatiug  the  phosphoric  acid  iu  the  way  just  men- 
tioned. If  the  solution  also  contains  alumina,  tartaric  acid  must  first  be  added  to 
hold  that  base  in  solution. 

The  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  iron  may  also  be  precipitated  in  the  cold  with  car- 
bonate of  sodium  ;  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  is  then  thrown  down  as  ferric  phosphate, 
which,  after  washing,  may  be  fused  with  alkahne  carbonate  and  treated  as  above,  or 
decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

_  The  iron  filings  may  also  be  fused  at  once  -with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and 
nitrate,  the  fused  mass  treated  as  above  described  for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution,  after  being  freed  from  silica,  may  be  used  either  immediately 
or  after  separation  of  the  sulpihuric  acid,  for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Eggertz  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxix.  496),  evaporates  to  dryness  the  solution  of  1  grm. 
iron  in  15  grms.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gTa\'ity  1-2,  moistens  the  mass  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dissolves  it  in  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the  filtrate  measures 
15  c.  c,  then  adds  12-5  c.  e.  of  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  (prepared  by  dissolving 
1  pt.  molybdic  acid  in  4  pts.  ammonia,  pouring  the  quickly  filtered  liquid  into  15  pts. 
nitric  acid,  and  lea\-ing  it  to  settle).  On  leaving  the  mixtm-e  to  itself  for  a  few  hours  at 
40°,  a  precipitate  forms,  which  must  bo  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with 
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■water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  and  dried  at  95°.  100  pts.  of  the  dried 
precijiitate  correspond  to  1  pt.  phosphorus. 

8.  Estimation  of  Arsenic. — When  arseniferoiis  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  the  arsenic  is  not  given  oiF  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  but  is 
converted  into  arsenic  acid  (H.  Eose),  -which  remains  dissolved  if  the  solution  has 
been  made  in  the  cold,  but  is  precipitated  from  warm  solutions  not  containing  too 
great  an  excess  of  acid,  as  basic  ferric  arsenate,  and  is  therefore  often  found  in  the 
carbonaceous  residue. 

When  the  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  the  [arsenic  is  converted 
into  arsenic  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated  as  basic  ferric  arsenate  (together  with  phos- 
phate) by  boiling  the  solution  with  acetate  of  sodium,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
ferric  oxide  has  been  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide  by  heating  it  with  sulphite  of  sodium. 
The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  filtrate,  acidu- 
lated, and  treated  with  sulphydric  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  sulpliide  of  arsenic. 
Or  the  iron  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid, 
to  dissolve  all  the  arsenic ;  the  filtrate  heated  with  sidphite  of  sodium,  to  reduce  all 
the  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride,  and  the  solution,  freed  from  excess  of  sulphurous  acid, 
may  be  treated  with  sulphydric  acid,  with  the  usual  precautions  ;  the  arsenic  is  then 
precipitated  as  trisulphide  (together  with  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  lead,  if  present). 

As  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  sometimes  remains  in  the  carbonaceous  residue,  this 
residue  must  be  examined,  either  by  treating  it  with  sidphide  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  arsenic  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydric  acid,  or  by  fusing  it  with  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  precipitating  the  arsenic  as  ammonio-magnesian  arsenate. 

The  pulverised  iron  may  also  be  fused  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  the 
silicic  and  sulphuric  acids  separated  as  above,  and  the  arsenic  then  precipitated  by  sul- 
phydric acid,  or  if  no  phosphorus  is  present,  by  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

9.  Estimation  of  Manganese,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Zinc. — These  metals  may  all 
be  separated  from  iron  by  precipitating  the  latter  from  a  neutral  solution  in  which  all 
the  iron  exists  as  ferric  salt,  with  benzoate  or  succinate  of  ammonium,  or  from  acid 
solution,  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

10.  Estimation  of  Copper  and  Lead. — The  precipitate,  thrown  down  as  above 
described  by  sulphydric  acid  from  the  reduced  iron  solution,  sometimes  contains  traces 
of  these  two  metals.  The  arsenic  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  monosulphide  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  the  residue,  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  and  a  soluble  copper  salt. 

11.  Estimation  of  Aluminium. — For  the  method  of  separating  this  metal  from 
iron,  see  i.  155. 

12.  Estimation  of  Magnesitim,  Calcium,  and  the  AlJcali-metals.  —  These 
metals  remain  in  solution  after  the  iron  has  been  precipitated  as  ferric  oxide  by  ben- 
zoate or  succinate  of  ammonium,  or  by  carbonate  of  barium,  and  may  be  separated  and 
estimated  by  the  usual  methods. 

13.  Estimation  of  Chromium,  Vanadium,  Titanium.,  Molybdenum,  and 
Tung sten. — These  metals  occur  especially  in  the  black  residue  which  remains  when 
pig  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  and  may  be  sought  for  either  in  this  or  directly  in 
the  iron. 

To  detect  and  separate  chromium  and  vanadium,  a  large  quantitj'  of  the  pulve- 
rised iron  is  fused  with  12  pts.  nitrate  and  1  pt  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  the  fused  mass 
(which  likewise  contains  silicic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids)  is  mixed  with  such  a 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  it  still  retains  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  but  does  not  give 
off  any  nitrous  acid  (which  woidd  reduce  the  chromic  and  vanadic  acids) ;  the  solution 
is  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium ;  the  washed  precipitate  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  evaporated;  and  a  lump  of  sal-ammo- 
niac is  tlrrown  in,  whereby  vanadate  of  ammonium  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  or 
wliite  crystalline  powder,  while  the  chromate  remains  in  solution.  The  vanadate  of 
ammonium,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  yields  dark  red  vanadic  acid,  the  quantity 
of  which  can  then  be  determined. 

According  to  Sefstrom,  the  vanadic  (and  chromic)  acid  may  be  separated  from  the 
fused  mass,  after  neutralisation  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  addition  of  a  lead-salt ;  the 
washed  precipitate  is  then  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting 
blue  solution  of  vanadic  (and  cliromic)  oxide,  after  being  evaporated,  is  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid  or  chlorine-gas,  then  mixed  with  potash-ley,  evaporated  down,  and 
fused  ;  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  vanadic  acid  precipitated,  as 
above,  by  sal-ammoniac.  The  liquid  filtered  therefrom  (after  separation  of  phos- 
phoric and  arsenic  acids  as  ammonia-magnesian  salts)  yields  with  sulphydric  acid  a 
precipitate  of  chromic  hydrate,  while  sulphide  of  molybdenum  remains  in  solution, 
whence  it  may  be  precipitated  by  acids,  and,  when  fused  in  a  narrow  tube,  jaelds  pure 
sulphide  of  molybdenum. 
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According  to  Miiller,  the  mass  obtained  by  fusing  the  iron  -with  nitre  and  soda,  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  the  filtrate  treated  with  chlorine-gas,  which  separates  phos- 
phate of  aluminium,  and  then  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  afterwards  with  ammonia, 
and  the  vanadium  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac — or  the  fused  mass  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  gas  (whereby 
chromic  oxide  and  alumina  are  separated),  and  sulpliide  of  vanadium  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  sulpliovauadate  by  an  acid. 

The  chromic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  vanadate  of 
ammonium  by  the  ordinary  metliods,  and  most  readily  detected,  after  addition  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  by  its  reaction  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (i.  953).  The  chromic  acid 
may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  after  neutralisation  with  nitric  acid, 
by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate,  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  having  first  been 
precipitated  by  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  magnesium  (the  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  they  would  precipitate  the  mercurous  salt). 

Eiley  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xWi.  23)  separates  vanadium  from  pig-iron  by  dissolving  the 
borings  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  the  iron  is  nearly  all  dissolved,  adding 
a  strong  acid,  and  boiling  well  ;  the  chloride  of  iron  is  then  filtered  off  from  the 
graphite  and  silica  the  filter  well  washed  from  chloride  of  iron,  and  treated  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  potash  to  dissolve  the  silica;  the  potash  thoroughly  washed  out; 
and  the  filter  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  until  all  the  acid  is  removed, 
then  dried,  ignited,  and  burnt  over  a  Bunsen's  burner,  or  better  in  a  muffle.  The 
residue  is  a  semi-fused  mass,  apparently  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  a  fusible  and  infu- 
sible oxide,  staining  a  porcelain  crucible  yellow,  and  adhering  strongly  to  it,  some 
portions  of  the  mass  being  of  a  purply  blue  colour,  simihtr  to  the  bloom  of  a  plum. 

The  semi-fused  residue,  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off 
chlorine,  and  forms  a  yellowish-brown  solution,  whicli  on  boiling  soon  becomes  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  leaving  a  black  finely  pulverulent  insoluble  residue.  The 
solution,  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  leaves  a  syrupy  dark  green  mass, 
which  when  heated  with  water,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  white  insoluble  flocculent 
matter,  and  a  solution  which  has  a  green  colour  when  acid,  but  blue  when  nearly 
neutral  or  largely  diluted,  and  gives  the  characteristic  reactions  of  vanadium-salts, 
especially  the  yellow  precipitate,  becoming  greenish  on  standing,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

The  black  insoluble  residue,  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  forms  a  mass 
which  dissolves  perfectly  in  cold  water,  and  yields  on  boiling  a  dense  yellowish-white 
pulverulent  precipitate,  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  vanadium-salts.  The  black  powder 
appeal's  tobevanadous  oxide,  and  the  soluble  portion  of  the  original  residue 
consists  chiefly  of  vanadic  acid.  In  a  samjjle  of  grey  pig  iron  from  Westbury  in 
Wiltshire,  also  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus,  part  of  which  passed 
as  phosphoric  acid,  into  the  residue  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  Eiley  found — by  sepa- 
rating the  phosphoric  acid  from  this  residue  as  maguesium-salt,  and  considering  the 
remaining  portion  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  as  vanadic  acid — that 
the  total  quantity  of  vanadic  acid  in  the  pig  was  0'686  per  cent. 

Molybdenum  sometimes  occurs  in  the  carbonaceous  residue  left  on  dissolving  pig 
iron  in  acids,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  together  with  arsenic  by  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids :  on  heating  the  precipitate  in  a  glass 
tube,  sulphide  of  molybdenum  remains  behind. 

Iron  rich  in  molybdenum,  such  as  the  "bears"  from  copper  fimiaces  (p.  367),  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid  ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  after  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid ;  then  redissolved  and  precipitated  l_)y  sulphydric  acid,  with  ad- 
dition of  metallic  zinc.  The  whole  of  the  molybdenum  is  thus  precipitated,  and  may 
be  separated  from  other  metals  by  solution  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  precipitation 
therefrom  by  acids,  and  heating. 

Titanium  is  obtained  as  titanic  acid  [anhydride]  when  pulverised  iron  is  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  oxj'gen  ;  it  then  remains  together  with  silica, 
aluiniiia,  lime,  &e.,  and  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

When  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  at  last  with  aid  of  heat,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  titanic  anhydride  remains,  to- 
getlier  with  carbon,  silica,  &c..  and  may  be  rendered  soluble  as  above. 

The  iron  may  also  be  dissolved  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  mixed  with 
tartaric  acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  ^>y  ammonia,  and  the  whole  of 
the  iron  (together  with  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  &c. )  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium ;  titanic  acid  then  remains  in  solution,  and  maybe  precipitated  and  estimated  by 
methods  which  wiU  be  described  under  Titanium. 

Riley  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  391),  after  dissolving  the  iron  in  hj'drochloric  acid,  col- 
lects the  residue  on  a  weighed  filter,  treats  the  residue  with  dilute  potash  to  dissolve 
out  the  silica,  and  after  washing  the  filter  with  hycbochloric  acid,  dries  it  at  250°,  and 
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■weighs  it.  The  weight  of  the  residue,  consisting  of  graphite  mixed  with  titanic 
anhydride,  being  thus  determined,  tlie  graphite  is  burnt  off,  and  the  dirty  light  brown 
residue  is  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium ;  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  cold 
water ;  and  the  sohition  boiled,  whereupon  titanic  anhydride  is  precipitated  nearly 
pm-e.  Part  of  the  titanium  is,  however,  dissolved  by  the  acid  together  with  the  iron : 
hence,  to  obtain  the  entire  amount,  the  solution  obtained  by  fusing  the  residue  from 
the  silica  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  must  be  added  to  the  iron  solution,  after 
the  sulphur  contained  in  it  has  been  precipitated  as  a  barium-salt,  and  the  excess  of 
baryta  removed.  The  solution  in  which  tlie  titanium  and  phosphorus  are  to  be  de- 
termined is  first  reduced  with  sidphite  of  sodium,  and  the  excess  of  sulphurmis  acid 
driven  off.  It  is  then  nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  acetate  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  added.  If  there  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  present,  there 
will  always  be  sufficient  ferric  oxide  to  precipitate  it ;  but  if  not,  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  must  be  added,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  and  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  precipitate  may  be  at  once  treated ;  or  if  it  contains  much  ferric  oxide  in 
excess  of  that  sufficient  to  form  phosphate  of  iron,  it  is  better  to  redissolye  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  it  again  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  repeat  the  operation 
above  described.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride 
of  magnesium,  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  tartaric  acid  added,  the  precipi- 
tate produced  being  allowed  to  stand  two  nights ;  then  the  ammonio-magnesiam- 
phosphate  is  filtered  off,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  calculated 
from  the  pyro-phosphate  of  magnesium.  The  filtrate  from  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
treated  ^nth.  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  sulphide  of  iron  separated,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and  btirnt  in  a  muffle ;  or  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
transferred  to  a  flask,  and  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  until  all  the  tartaric  acid 
is  destroyed  ;  in  either  case  the  residue  is  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The 
fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  boiled  for  some  hours,  and  allowed  to  stand  a 
night  in  a  warm  place,  when  the  titanic  acid  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid — ch-ied,  ignited,  and  weighed.  If  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  not  required,  then  the  precipitate  prodiiced  (either  by  one  treatment  or  two)  by  the 
alkaline  acetate,  may  be  dried  (without  washing),  burnt,  and  fused  with  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium,  and  dissolved  in  cold  water,  whereby  a  little  phosphate  of  iron,  which 
remains  insoluble,  is  separated  ;  and  the  solution  being  boiled,  the  titanic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  may  be  separated  as  before.  (For  further  details,  see  the  paper  above 
referred  to.) 

Tungsten,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  residue  of  the  solution  of  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate,  and  separated 
by  precipitation  with  acids  or  with  mercurous  nitrate.  It  may  be  separated  from  the 
other  constituents  of  the  iron  by  the  solubility  of  tungsten  acid  in  ammonia,  or  of  the 
suljjhide  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Estimation  of  the  Iron. — The  amount  of  pure  iron  in  carburetted  iron  is  generally 
determined  merely  by  difference,  after  all  the  other  constituents  have  been  estimated. 
It  may,  however,  be  estimated  directly  by  Fuchs'  method  with  metallic  copper  (p.  381), 
or  by  any  of  the  volumetric  methods  hereafter  to  be  described.  Mohr  recommends 
especially  the  use  of  two  titrated  solutions  of  chromate  of  potassium,  one  ten  times 
more  dilute  than  the  other  (p.  384). 

XStON,  CKZiORZDSS  or.  Iron  forms  with  chlorine  two  compounds  analogous 
to  the  bromides. 

T'errous  Chloride,  FeCl  or  FfeCP,  is  obtaijied  in  the  anhydrous  state: — 1.  By 
passing  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  iron  filings  or  turnings  heated  to  redness 
in  a  gun-barrel  connected  with  a  receiver  into  which  the  product  may  sublime. — 2.  By 
heating  iron-filings  vrith  sal-ammoniac,  ferrous  chloride  then  remaining  behind. 
• — 3.  By  boiling  down  a  solution  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  and  heating  the  residue  tiU  the  water  is  expelled. 

Ferrous  chloride  crystallises  in  white  or  yellowish-white  shining  scales,  which, 
according  to  Senarmont,  are  six-sided,  and  optically  uniaxial ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2-528,  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  sublimes  when  more  strongly  heated  in  a  close  vessel. 
Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and 
piu-e  iron  crystallised  in  cubes.  Heated  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  is  resolved  into 
ferric  oxide  and  chloride,  the  latter  volatilising : 

SFfeCP  +  0»    =    Ffe^O^  +  2FfeCP. 
In  contact  with  ctqiteous  vapour  at  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  hydi-ogen  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  ferrosoferric  oxide  : 

3FfeCP  +  4H^0    =    Ffe^O*  +  6HC1  +  W. 
It  absorbs  ammonia-gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  swelling  up  and  crumbling  to  a 
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white  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  qwickly  takes  up  water  and  oxygen, 
;ind  is  converted  into  ferric  oxycliloride  and  ferrico-ammonic  chloride.  Ferrous 
chhjride,  heated  to  redness  in  dry  ammonia  gas,  is  converted  into  a  nitride  of  iron, 
Ffe^N*,  containing  9'3  jier  cent,  nitrogen  (Fremy,  Compt.  rend.  iii.  323).  When 
mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  powder,  it  is  reduced  l>y  zinc-vapour  at  a  red  heat,  yielding 
crystalline  metallic  iron,  sometimes  in  dendrites,  sometimes  in  tetrahedrons,  and  of 
specific  gravity  7'84.    (Ponmar^de,  Compt.  rend.  xxix.  520.) 

Ferrous  chloride  exposed  to  moist  air,  ahsorLs  water,  and  deliquesces.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  vjakr  and  alcohol,  hut  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  water  at 
8r75°  (Abl,  Oesterreich.  Zeitschr.  f.  Pharm.  viii.  20);  in  1  pt.  of  strong  alcohol  at 
82-6°.  (Wenzel.) 

Hydratcd  Ferrous  chloride,  FeCI.2H-0  or  FfeCl-.4n^0,  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
dissolving  iron  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  finally  heating  the  solution  with  excess  of 
metal,  and  filtering  it  at  the  boiling  heat  into  a  vessel  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  bluish-green  liquid,  left  to  cool  in  well-closed  vessels,  deposits  the  hydi-ated 
chloride  in  crystals  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  in  air  at 
about  30°.  The  bluish  crystals  are  monoclinie,  and  cleave  parallel  to  ccPco  and  -i- P. 
Specific  gravity,  1'937.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  concen- 
trating the  solution  in  a  flask  or  a  retort,  and  evaporating  the  concentrated  liquid  over 
the  water-bath  to  a  paste,  stirring  till  it  is  cold.  The  crystals  heated  in  a  close  vessel 
first  give  off  half  their  water,  and  the  remainder  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  when 
quickly  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  ;  they  effloresce  at  ordinary 
temperatures  when  kept  over  oil  of  vitriol.  They  dissolve  in  0-68  pts.  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  in  ither  ;  according  to  Jahn,  however,  they 
are  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions,  especially  the  alcoholic,  absorb  nitric  oxide  gas, 
and  assume  a  black-brown  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  by  electrolysis  iron  and 
hydrogen  at  the  negative,  chlorine  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole. 

Ferrous  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  A 
mixture  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  ferrous  chloride  and  chloride  of  potassium 
3-ields.  by  cooling  or  slow  evaporation,  the  salt,  KCLFeCl.H'-'O  or  2KCLFfeCl-.2H-0,  in 
pale  blue-green  monoclinie  crystals.  A  similar  ai/i/iwnium-salt  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  corresponding  solutions,  or  by  boiling  iron  filings  with  sal-ammoniac,  hydrogen 
and  ammonia  being  then  set  free. 

Ferric  Chloride.  Sesqui-  or  trichloride  of  Iron,  Fe^CP  or  FfeCl',  also  called 
Pereldoride  of  Iron,  Iron  sublimate. — This  compound  is  sometimes  found  in  the  craters 
of  volcanos  ;  it  maybe  obtained  artificially  by  the"following  processes: — 1.  A  piece  of 
iron  wire  or  a  watch-spring  introduced  red-hot,  or  with  a  piece  of  burning  tinder  at 
the  end,  into  chlorine  gas,  bm-ns  with  a  red  glow  ami  forms  ferric  chloride,  which  then 
sublimes.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  bj'  passing  chlorine  gas  over  gently 
heated  iron. — 2.  Ferrous  chloride  heated  in  chlorine  gas  is  converted  into  the  ferric 
chloride. — 3.  When  ferrous  chloride  is  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  air,  ferric  cliloride 
sublimes,  and  ferric  oxide  remains  behind. — 4.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric 
cliloride  is  evaporated,  the  dry  compoiind  remains  behind,  mixed  with  more  or  less  ferric 
oxyehloride ;  the  dry  residue,  gently  ignited  in  a  loosely  closed  flask,  yields  the  ferric 
chloride  sublimed  in  laminae. — 5.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  calcined  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
1  pt.  chloride  of  calcium,  is  ignited  in  a  flask  tiU  the  ferric  chloride  sublimes.  (Baur, 
Ecpert.  Pharm.  xxv.  432.) 

Ferric  chloride  forms  iron-black,  iridescent  plates,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
volatilising  and  subliming  somewhat  above  100°.  When  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen 
gas,  it  yields  ferric  oxide  and  chlorine  ;  heated  with  aqueous  vapour,  it  forms  ferric 
oxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  with  sidpihur,  it  behaves 
like  the  protochloride.    (A.  Vbgel.) 

Hydratcel  Ferric  chloride. — Ferric  chloride  dissolves  in  water  with  considerable 
evolution  of  heat,  and  likewise  deliquesces  in  the  air.  The  liquid  formed  by  deli- 
quescence is  called  Oleum  Metrtis.  The  same  solution  may  be  obtained  by  the 
follo-\TO:g  methods  : — 1.  By  dissolnug  ferric  oxide  or  its  hydrate  m  boiling  hydrochloria 
acid.— 2.  By  dissolving  iron  to  saturation  iu  a  definite  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
filtering  the  solution,  and  mixing  it  with  half  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  it  already 
contains  ;  then  heating  the  liquid  to  ebullition  in  a  capacious  vessel,  and  adding  nitric 
acid  in  small  portions  tiU  the  dark-brown  colour  first  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
nitrous  gas  has  given  place  to  a  yellowish-brown,  and  the  further  addition  of  nitric 
acid  produces  no  evolution  of  nitrous  gas.  The  mixtiu-e  is  very  apt  to  froth  over, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  ojieration,  when  all  tlie  nitric  oxide  which  has  been 
absorbed  has  been  evolved.  The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in 
nitromuriatic  acid ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  the  right  proportion  of  the  acids. — 3.  By 
passing  washed  chlorine  gas  tlu'ough  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with  ii'on, 
:is  long  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.    The  dark  brown  liquid,  which  has  a  rough  taste  and 
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colours  the  skin  yellow,  yields,  on  evaijoration  and  cooling,  crystals  containing  two,  or 
perhaps  three  different  proportions  of  water. 

a.  Hex-hydrated,  Fe^Cr'.6H-0  (with  40  per  cent,  water). —  Ferric  chloride  deli- 
quesces rapidly  in  the  air,  then  crystallises  in  the  form  of  this  hydrate,  and  afterwards 
deliquesces  much  less  quickly  (Kinast,  Kastn.  Arch.  xx.  281).  The  same  hydrate 
likewise  separates  slowly  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  not  too  much  con- 
centrated— fine  radii  stretching  out  in  all  directions  from  particular  points,  and  forming 
pale  orange-yellow,  opaque,  hemispheric  nodules,  into  which  the  whole  liquid  is 
ultimately  converted,  If  the  evaporation  has  been  carried  too  far,  the  syrup  will  not 
crystallise  unless  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  damp  air  of  a  cellar,  from  which 
it  can  absorb  water.    (Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  173.) 

jS.  A  |-hydrate,  2Fe^CP.5H-'0  (with  21 '7  per  cent,  water)  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  a  syrup,  mixing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to 
re-dissolve  the  precipitated  ferric  oxychloride,  and  leaving  it  to  itself  in  the  cold 
(Stein,  Eepert.  Pharm.  xiii.  264). — 2.  By  fusing  the  crystals  a,  evaporating  till  the 
liquid  becomes  perfectly  solid  on  cooling,  replacing  the  lost  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool  (Fritzsche). — 3.  The  crj'stals  a,  placed  beside  oil  of 
vitriol,  under  a  receiver  containing  air,  soon  deliquesce  and  form  a  thick  liquid,  in 
.which  large  crystals  then  form,  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals 
(Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  479).  The  pentahydrate  forms  flat  roseate  or  deep 
reddish-yellow  crystals,  which  fuse  readily,  and  sohdify  again  at  42° ;  they  absorb 
water  from  the  air  very  rapidly,  and  with  evolution  of  heat  (Fri  tzsche).  AYhen  the 
crystals  o  and  /3  are  shaken  together,  a  .slight  fall  of  temperature  takes  place,  and  a 
liquid  is  obtained — the  same  as  that  produced  by  imj)erfect  evaporation  of  the  crj-stals 
a — which  produces  great  heat  when  mixed  with  water  (Fritzsche).  2  at.  ferric 
chloride  dissolved  in  9  at.  water  yields  a  liquid,  which  is  identical  with  the  Oleum 
Martis  of  the  older  chemists  (as  obtained  by  deliquescence  of  the  solid  chloride  in  the 
air),  has  a  density  of  1-545,  and  refuses  to  crystallise.  Hence  there  are  two  solutions 
of  ferric  chloride  in  water  to  be  distinguished;  one  containing  more  than  |  and  less  than 
6  at.,  the  other  containing  more  than  6  at.  water. 

Tri-hydrate,  Fe-CP.3H"0  (with  25  per  cent,  water)  ? — The  hydrate  is  obtained, 
according  to  Wittstein,  by  leaving  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  concentrated  to  a  density 
of  1'50  in  a  covered  plate,  standing  in  a  cool  place,  till  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
rhombic  plates  ;  also  by  evaporating  to  a  syrup  and  leaving  it  in  a  covered  vessel  in  a 
warm  place.  According  to  Gobley,  Mohr,  and  Fritzsche,  however,  highly  concentrated 
solutions  of  ferric  chloride  always  yield  the  |-hydrate. 

Hydrated  ferric  chloride  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  yellow  solu- 
tions ;  in  which,  however,  if  exposed  to  light  or  heat,  especially  in  the  ethereal  solution, 
it  is  easily  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride.  Ether  abstracts  it  from  the  aqueous 
solution. 

Ferric  chloride  is  also  easily  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride  by  sine,  stannous  chloride, 
sulphurous  acid,  sidphydric  acid,  &e.  Hydriodic  acid  reduces  the  concentrated  but 
not  very  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  chloride.  Silver  oTad.  j^latinum;  immersed  in  the  solu- 
tion, are  converted  into  chlorides,  reducing  the  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride.  The  reduction 
is  likewise  effected  by  many  organic  bodies.  The  reducing  action  of  tartaric  acid  on 
ferric  chloride  has  been  applied  to  photographic  purposes  by  Poi  tevin.  (Compt.  rend, 
lii.  94.) 

A  concentrated  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  j'ields  by  electrolysis  ferrous  chloride 
at  the  negative  pole,  while  chlorine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  are  evolved  at  the 
positive  pole.  Lie  big  has  suggested  the  use  of  this  solution,  instead  of  nitric  acid, 
in  the  zinc-carbon  battery;  the  zinc,  according  to  Buff,  should  then  be  immersed  in 
solution  of  common  salt.  Such  a  circuit  is,  however,  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Bunsen. 

Ferric  chloride  is  much  used  in  medicine  ;  it  is  a  powerful  styptic,  and  is  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  and  varicose  veins.  A  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution 
quickly  coagulate  albumin.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  |  3]  607.) 

Basic  Ferric  Chloride,  or  Ferric  O.rychloride. — When  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is 
evaporated,  hydrochloric  acid,  resulting  from  mutual  decomposition  of  the  ferric  chloride 
and  water,  is  always  given  off  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration ;  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  quantity  of  undecomposed  ferric  chloride  volatilises,  and  a  basic  salt  is  left, 
consisting  of  ferric  chloride  with  more  or  less  ferric  hydrate.  The  stronger  the  con- 
centration, the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  basic  salt  in  the  residue.  The  evaporated 
mass  no  longer  dissolves  clearly  in  water,  unless  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  reconvert 
the  ferric  hydrate  into  chloride.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  very  high  during  the 
evaporation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  is  evolved,  and  a  highly  basic 
insoluble  salt  remains  behind.  A  solution  of  ferric  chloride  heated  to  300°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  deposits  ferric  oxide.  (Senarmont.) 
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Insoluble  ferric  oxyclilorides  of  variable  constitution  are  likewise  obtained  by  ex- 
posing a  solution  of  ferrous  eliloride  to  tlie  air  ;  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  with  a  quantity  of  alkali  not  suifieient  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  chlorine ; 
and  by  roasting  iron  in  contact  with  metallic  chlorides,  chloride  of  sodium  for  example, 
all  these  compounds  when  heated,  give  off  water,  and  afterwards  ferric  chloride,  leaving 
ferric  oxide. 

Soluble  fen-ic  oxyclilorides,  or  basic  chlorides,  are  obtained  by  adding  recently  pre- 
cipitated ferric  hydrate  to  aqueous  ferric  chloride.  The  hydrate  dissolves  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  a  deep  red  solution  is  formed,  containing  from  5,  to  6,  or  7  molecules 
of  ferric  oxide  to  1  molecule  of  the  chloride.  The  solutions  may  be  heated  or  diluted 
with  water  without  decomposing ;  those  which  contain  the  larger  quantities  of  oxide 
deposit  a  portion  of  it,  however,  on  the  addition  of  certain  salts,  and  when  evaporated, 
leave  residues  which  do  not  redissolve  in  water.  Compounds  containing  not  more 
than  5  at.  Fe^O'  to  1  at.  Fe-CP  are,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  soluble  in  water  after 
evaporation.  (Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  viii.  406;  Ordway,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi. 
197  ;  Bechamp,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  300;  Ivii.  296.) 

Ferric  chloride  forms  with  chloride  of  cyanogen  the  compound  Fe-CP. CyCl,  already 
described  (ii.  279).  It  unites  directly  with  pcntacMoride  of  phosphonts,  forming  the 
compound  Fe-CP.PCP,  also  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  or 
ferric  oxide.  It  is  a  brown  substance,  which  melts  easily,  but  is  difficult  to  volatilise. 
(Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  375  ) 

Ferric  chloride  unites  witli  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metal,  forming  double  chlorides: 
among  which  the  ammonium  salts  are  the  most  stable. 

Fcrrico-ammonic  chloride,  2NH^Cl.Fe''CP.H'-0. — A  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a 
large  excess  of  ferric  chloride,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  within  a  receiver 
containing  air,  yields  garnet-coloured  monoclinic  crj'stals,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  regular  octaliedrons  ;  they  are  not  decomposed  by  water,  like  the  corresponding 
compound  of  chloride  of  potassium  (Fritzsclie,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  484).  By  slowly 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  this  nature,  L.  Gmelin  obtained  very  deliquescent  rectan- 
gular octahedrons,  having  two  of  the  basal  edges  and  four  of  the  basal  summits 
truncated. 

A  solution  of  from  3  to  24  pts.  of  sal-ammoniac  and  1  pt.  of  ferric  chloride  in  water 
yields,  on  evaporation,  roseate  transparent  crystals,  which,  according  to  Geiger,  are 
acute  rhombohedrons  when  they  contain  a  medium  quantity  of  iron,  but  obtuse  when 
the  proportion  of  iron  is  either  very  small  or  very  large;  according  to  Marx  also 
(Schw.  .1.  liv.  304)  they  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a  very  great  number  of  small  cubes 
not  quite  regularly  grouped  together,  whereby  the  cubical  shape  is  somewhat  altered. 
The  quantity  of  iron  is  small  and  variable.  If  24  pts.  of  sal-ammoniae  are  used  to  1 
pt.  of  the  ferric  chloride,  the  crystals  contain  0'85  per  cent,  of  ferric  chloride  ;  if  14  pts. 
of  sal-ammoniae  are  used,  tliey  contain  1'93;  and  with  3  sal-ammoniac,  they  contain 
5'12  per  cent,  of  ferric  chloride.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  last-mentioned  crystals 
yields,  on  further  evaporation,  Ijrown-red  crystalline  granules,  containing  b  io  per  cent, 
of  ferric  chloride  (Geiger).  When  10  pts.  sal-ammoniac  have  been  used  with  1  pt. 
ferric  chloride,  the  crystals  contain  0  86  per  cent  of  the  latter  (Winckler,  Kepert. 
Pharm.  Ixvii.  155).  The  cr3'stals,  when  heated,  become  yellow  and  opaque,  and  evolve, 
first  sal-ammoniae,  and  afterwards  ferric  chloride.  They  dissolve  in  3  pts.  of  cold 
water;  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  ferric  chloride  does  not  exceed  5'12  per  cent., 
become  moist  only  in  damp  air;  those  which  contain  5-75  per  cent.  Fe-CP,  become 
moist  even  in  dry  air  (Geiger,  Repert.  xiii.  422).  When  their  aqueous  solution  is 
evoporated,  sal-ammoniac  crystallises  out,  nearly  pure  at  fii-st,  but  afterwards  con- 
tinually richer  in  iron,  being  first  yellow  and  then  red,  and  there  remains  a  mother- 
liquid  richer  in  iron. 

To  these  mixtures  of  ferric  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac  belong  the  Ferruginous 
Flovjcrs  of  8(d-ammoniac,  Flores  Sidis-ammoniaci  mcirtiales.  These  are  obtained  : — 
1.  By  subliming  16  pts.  sal-ammoniac  with  1  pt.  ferric  oxide,  whereupon  ammonia  is 
evolved  :  or  witli  1  jjt.  iron  filings,  in  which  case  hydrogen  is  set  free  and  protochloride 
of  iron  and  ammonium  is  produced,  the  latter,  however,  if  the  air  has  moderately 
free  access  to  it.  is  converted  into  ferrico-ammonic  chloride,  while  ferric  oxide  is  left 
behind. — 2.  By  subliming  a  mixture  (obtained  by  evaporation)  of  12  pts.  sal-ammoniac 
and  ferric  chloride,  prepared  from  1  pt.  of  iron  filings.— 3.  By  di.ssolving  16  pts.  sal- 
ammoniac  and  1  pt.  ferric  chloride  in  water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Some  phar- 
macopojias,  however,  direct  the  preparation  of  the  crystals  above  described.  The 
product  is  a  yellow  saline  mass,  which  is  yellower  and  more  deliquescent  in  proportion 
as  it  is  richer  in  iron. 

Amnwnio-sesquichJoride  of  Iron,  NH'.Fe-CP,  or  Chloride  cf  Ferricuni  and  Fi  rric- 
ommonium,  NH'feC1.2feCl. — Ferric-chloride  slowly  absorbs  ammonia  gas  at  common 
temperatures,  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  but  without  alteration  of  external  appear- 
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ance.  Part  of  the  compound  volatilises  imdecomposed  when  heated ;  the  rest  leaves 
ferrous  chloride.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  but  not  so  quickly  as  pure  ferric  chloride. 
When  thrown  into  water  in  consideraLle  quantities,  it  dissolves  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  forms  a  dark  red  transparent  solution.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  302.) 

Fcrrico-potassic  CAfonWc, '  2KCl.Fe-CP.H-0. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  in 
excess  of  ferric  hydrochlorate  evaporated  under  a  bell-jar  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  small 
yellowish-red  monoclinic  crystals.  A  small  quantity  of  water  extracts  chloride  of  iron 
from  them,  and  leaves  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium  undissolved,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examination  with  the  microscope.  A  larger  quantity  of  water  dissolves  the  whole ; 
but,  on  evaporation,  colourless  crystals  of  cldoride  of  potassium  separate  out  first,  and 
afterwards  coloxu-ed  crystals  of  the  ferrico-potassic  cliloride ;  and  at  this  degree  of 
concentration,  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium  redissolve  without  any  warming  or 
stirring,  and  are  reconverted  into  crystals  of  ferrico-potassic  chloride.  (Fritz sche, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  XA-iii.  483.) 

Fcrrico-sodlc  Chloride  melts  at  200°,  forming  a  very  mobile  liquid.  (Deville.) 

Ferrico-amimnio-potassio-sodic  Chloride — 2(NH*;  K;  Na)Cl.Fe''CP.H-0  (containing 
12'1  per  cent,  potassium  to  6'2  ammonium  and  U-16  sodium) — is  found,  together  with 
sublimed  ferric  chloride,  in  the  craters  of  voleanos,  and  remains,  after  the  removal  of 
the  ferric  chloride  by  deliquescence,  in  ruby-red  reg-ular  octahedrons,  wliich  may  be 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  diificult  to  recrystallise  withoiit 
decomposition.   (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  Isxxiv.  79.) 

IROW,  dTATflBES  OP.    (See  Cy.vnides,  ii.  221.) 

EROET,  BBTECTSOK'  AMTD  ESTIBZikTIOST  OF.— 1..  Blow-pipe  re- 
actions.— Iron-salts  fused  in  small  quantity,  with  borax  on  platinum  wu'e  in  the 
outer  flame,  colour  the  bead  yellow  while  hot,  the  colour  disapipearing  on  coolmg. 
With  a  larger  proportion  of  iron,  the  bead  is  red  while  hot,  and  yellow  after  cooling. 
In  the  inner  flame  a  bottle-green  glass  is  produced.  With  phosphorus-salt,  when  a 
moderate  quantity  of  iron-salt  is  added,  the  bead  is  reddish-yellow  in  the  outer  flame 
while  hot,  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  then  green,  and  finally  colom-less.  With  a 
large  proportion  of  iron,  the  bead  is  deep  red  while  hot,  becoming  red-brown  and  dirty 
green  as  it  cools,  and  reddish-brown  when  quite  cold.  The  colours  change  by  cooling 
much  more  quicHy  than  those  of  the  borax  bead.  These  reactions  are  common  to 
ferrous  and  fen-ic  compounds  (H.  Rose).  Ferrous  oxide  in  minerals  may  be  specially 
distinguished  by  heating  the  substance  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  inner  flame  with 
a  bead  of  borax  coloured  pale  blue  by  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper ;  the  ferrous 
oxide  then  reduces  the  cupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide  or  metallic  copper,  which  forms 
red  spots  on  the  bead.  The  heat  mu.st  not  be  too  long  continued,  as  in  that  case 
ferric  oxide  if  present  would  be  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide,  which  would  then  produce  the 
reaction  just  mentioned.  To  check  this  result,  a  portion  of  the  substance  may  be  heated 
for  a  moment  in  the  oxidising  flame  with  a  new  borax  bead  containing  copper ;  the 
bead  will  then  assume  a  pale  green  colour  if  ferric  oxide  is  present,  whereas  ferrous 
oxide  would  produce  the  red  spots  in  this  case  also.  (Chapman.) 

2.  Seactions  in  Solution. 

Some  compounds  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  greater  number  are  soluble  in 
acids  ;  many,  however,  especially  native  ferric  oxide  and  the  artiflciaUy  prepared  oxide, 
after  strong  ignition,  require  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve 
them.  The  solution  of  many  iron  ores,  and  of  ferric  oxide  in  a  state  of  very  dense 
aggregation,  may  be  facilitated  by  addition  of  zinc  or  stannous  chloride,  which  reduces 
the  ferric  to  ferrous  oxide.  Many  iron  ores  can  be  rendered  soluble  only  by  fusing  tliem 
with  alkaline  carbonates ;  some  only  bj'  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

Iron  usually  exists  in  solution  as  a  ferric  or  ferrous  salt,  or  partly  in  one  state,  partly 
in  the  other  ;  rarely  as  ferric  acid,  on  account  of  the  great  instability  of  the  salts  of 
that  acid. 

Ferric  salts  in  solution  are  mostly  yellow  or  reddish-yellow,  more  rarely  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  iron-alums)  colourless  or  violet.  Sulphi/dric  acid  gas  passed  into  the 
neutral  or  acid  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  reduces  it  to  a  ferrous  salt,  with  precipitation 
of  sidijhur,  thus : 

2Fe^CP  +  H=S    =    2HC1  +  4FeCl  +  S. 

In  a  solution  of  neutral  or  basic  ferric  acetate,  however,  sulphydric  acid  forms  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  contains  free  acetic 
acid,  nothing  but  a  milliy  precipitate  of  sidphur  is  produced. 

Sidph/drate  of  ammoniiun  produces,  in  neutral  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  iron  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  becoming 
red-brown  by  oxidation  in  contact  with  the  air.    If  the  quantity  of  iron  present  is  very 
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minute,  no  proeipitato  is  formed  at  first,  Imt  tlio  liquid  acquires  a  green  colour,  and  if 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  closed  vessel,  deposits  sulphide  of  iron  in  black  flocks. 

AUcalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  either  of  these  reagents. 

The  carbonates  of  barmm,  strontium,  and  calcium,  shaken  up  -with  a  ferric  solution, 
likewise  form  a  precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Thosfliate  of  sodium  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate,  which  is  turned 
red-brown  by  alkalis,  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid. 

Fcrrocj/anide  of  potassium  forms  a  deep  blue,  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue,  insoluble 
in  acids,  but  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  separation  of  ferric  oxide.  If  the  quantity  of 
iron  present  is  very  small,  the  precipitate  appears  green,  or  the  liquid  merely  acquires 
a  green  colour,  and  deposits  blue  flocks  on  standing. 

Fcrricyanide  of  potassium  forms  no  pirecipitate,  but  changes  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
to  greenish-brown.  If  the  least  trace  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  present,  a  blue  precipitate  is 
produced. 

Sulphoci/anate  of  potassium  changes  the  colour  of  ferric  salts  to  deep  blood-red,  the 
coloration  being  very  decided  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions :  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  delicate  of  all  tests  for  the  presence  of  iron  in  tlie  ferric  state.  The  red  colour  is 
not  modified  by  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  aciil ;  but  a  large  quantity 
nearly  destroys  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  destroys  it  completely  after  a 
while,  and  it  is  not  restored  by  subsequent  addition  of  the  ferric  salt.  The  red  colour  is 
also  destroyed  by  oxalic,  iodic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids,  but  reappears  on  again 
adding  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  Ammonia  instantly  decolorises  the  red  solution  and 
precipitates  ferric  hydrate.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  ferric 
sulphide. 

Infusion  of  galls  colours  ferric  solutions  deep  blue-black,  and  renders  them  turbid. 
The  precipitate  is  dissolved  and  tlie  colour  destroyed  by  free  acids. 

Ferric  salts  are  easily  rcxluced  to  ferrous  salts  by  various  de-oxidising  agents  ;  as  liy 
sulphydric  acid,  as  already  mentioned;  by  sulphurous,  hyposulphurous,  and  phosphorous 
acids ;  by  stannous  chlorides ;  by  metallic  iron,  and  even  by  silver  at  the  boiling 
heat. 

The  reactions  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  alkalis,  ferro-  or  the  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  serve  to  distinguish  ferric  salts  from  all  other 
metallic  salts. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  salts  have  a  bluish-green  or  liluish  colour,  and,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  take  up  oxygen  and  are  converted  wholly  or  partially  into  fm-rie 
salts  ;  and  unless  a  safficient  excess  of  acid  is  present  to  form  a  neutral  ferric  salt  with 
the  quantity  of  iron  present,  part  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
brown  basic  salt.  They  are  likewise  converted  into  ferric  salts  by  aerated  water,  by 
hypochlorous  acid,  nitric  acid.,  and  by  easily  reduciblf  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  such 
as  those  of  silver,  gold,  and  mercurij.  When  nitric  acid  is  the  oxidising  agent,  tlie 
nitric  oxide  separated  from  it  does  not  escape  from  the  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  ferrous  salt  remains  unoxidised,  but  remains  dissolved,  forming 
.1  dark  greenish-brown  solution. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery,  deposits  metallic  iron  in  small  granules  on  the  iiegativo 
platinum  wire.  If  the  positive  wire  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  common  salt  separated 
from  the  iron  solution  by  moist  clay,  the  iron  is  obtained  in  glittering  crystals  which 
exhibit  magnetic  polarity  (Becquerel).  immersed  in  a  pci'fectly  neutral  solution 

of  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  throws  down  metallic 
iron  (together  with  oxide)  which  is  deposited  partly  on  the  zinc,  partly  on  the  con- 
tiguous side  of  the  glass.    (Fischer,  Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  266.) 

Sulphydric  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  salt  containing  an  excess 
of  one  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  but  from  a  solution  containing  only  a  weaker  acid, 
such  as  carbonic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid,  it  precipitates  part  of  the  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  black  hydrated  ferrous  sulphide,  the  precipitation  in  the  three  last-mentioned 
salts  going  on  only  till  a  moderate  portion  of  acid  is  set  free;  the  same  reagent  pre- 
cipitates feiTOUs  benzoate,  and  even,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  sulphide  and  chloride,  if 
the  acids  are  completely  saturated  with  base.  From  the  sulphate  or  chloride  mixed 
with  acetate  of  potassium  it  throws  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron,  but  not 
the  whole,  even  when  the  acetate  is  in  excess.  The  Ijlack  precipitate  acquires  a  rusty 
brown  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  likewise  iu  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  provided  it  does  not  contain  excess 
of  sulphur. — The  same  precipitate,  but  containing  the  whole  of  the  hon,  is  produced  in 
all  ferrous  salts,  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  sidpjlii/d rate,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.    A  vrry  dilulc  iron-solutioa  to  which  sulphydrate  of  animonium 
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is  added,  assumes  a  green  colour,  from  the  presence  of  iron-sulphide  in  a  state  of 
suspension. 

Fixed  caustic  alJcalis  completely  precipitate  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a  white  hydrate, 
which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  acquires  a  dingy-green  and  afterwards  a  red-brown 
colour. — Ammotiia  throws  down  part  of  the  iron  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  the  rest 
remaining  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  whieli,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  covered, 
first  with  a  green  and  afterwards  with  a  brown  film.  If  the  ferrous  salt  is  previously 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  ammonia  yields  no  precipitate,  but  forms  a  pale-green 
mixture  which  exhibits  similar  appearances  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Mo)iocarhonate  of  i^otassium  or  sodium,  and  scsquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  throw 
down  white  ferrous  carbonate,  which  soon  acquires  a  green  and  afterwards  a  brown 
colour  by  exposm-e  to  the  air,  and,  if  sal-ammoniac  be  added,  dissolves  in  the  liquid, 
which  then  exhibits  a  green  and  subsequently  a  brown  turbidity  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  forms  the  same  precipitate,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  anhydride  ;  but,  if  the  solutions  are  dilute,  a  clear  mixture  is  formed,  which 
deposits  ferrous  carbonate  on  boiling,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  yields  a  precipitate 
of  ferroso-feiTic  hydrate. — The  carbo7iates  of  alkaline  earth-metals  do  not  precipitate 
ferrous  salts.  (Fuchs.) 

Phosphate  of  sodium  precipitates  white  ferrous  phosphate,  which  acquires  a  bluish- 
green  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. — Arsenate  of  sodium  precipitates  white  ferrous 
arsenate,  which  becomes  dingy-green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Oxalic  acid  and  acid  oxalate  of  potassium  communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  ferrous 
salts,  and,  after  a  while,  throw  down  yellow  ferrous  oxalate,  the  precipitation  being 
immediate  when  an  alkaline  oxalate  is  used. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  precipitate  which  is  white,  if  the  solution  has 
been  perfectly  freed  from  air  by  boiling  and  the  iron-salt  is  absolutely  free  from  ferric 
oxide,  but  otherwise  bluish- white :  by  exposure  to  the  air,  this  precipitate  is  con- 
verted into  Prussian-blue.  Ferricyanide  of  p>otassiu?/i  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
(ii.  244),  even  iu  very  dilute  solutions. 

Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  neither  alters  the  colour  of  ferrous  solutions,  nor  forms 
any  precipitate  in  tliem. 

Tincture  of  galls  neither  colours  nor  precipitates  ferrous  salts  when  they  are  quite 
free  from  ferric  oxide  ;  but  the  mixture  acquires  a  violet-black  colotir  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

The  preceding  reactions,  especially  those  with  the  alkalis,  and  with  ferrocyanide, 
ferricyanide,  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  afford  marked  distinctions  between 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts ;  it  is  but  rarely,  however,  that  ferrous  solutions  can  be  obtained 
so  pure  as  to  give  the  reactions  exactly  as  they  are  above  described,  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  very  short  time  being  sufficient  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  ferrous  into  ferric 
salt :  hence  the  precipitate  formed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  generally  somewhat 
bluish,  and  those  formed  by  the  alkalis  have  more  or  less  of  a  dark-green  tinge. 
The  best  way  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  iron  quite  free  from  ferric  salt,  is  to  immerse 
a  few  pieces  of  bright  iron  wire  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  :  a  mixture  of  ferrous 
sulphite  and  hyposulphite  is  then  formed,  which  gives  a  perfectly  white  precipitate 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Solutions  containing  both  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  such  as  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  of  course  give  reactions  intermediate 
between  those  of  pure  ferrous  and  pure  ferric  salts ;  in  particular,  they  give  blue  pre- 
cipitates both  with  ferrocyanide  and  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  formation  of 
both  these  precipitates  in  a  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  a  mineral  in  hj-drochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  wthout  the  addition  of  any  oxidising  agent,  such  as  nitric  acid, 
maj''  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  mineral  contains  a  mixture  or  compound  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  oxides.  From  such  mixed  solutions,  the  ferric  oxide  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  carbonate  of  barium,  while  the  ferrous  oxide  will  remain  in 
solution. 

For  the  reactions  of  iron  in  the  state  of  ferric  acid,  see  ii.  637. 

3.  Qiiantitative  Estimation  of  Iron. 

Iron  is  always  estimated  by  weight  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide.  If  the  solution  con- 
tains ferrous  oxide,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  ferric  oxide,  it  is  first  boiled  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  ferrous  oxide  into  ferric 
oxide,  and  then  treated  with  amynonia  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  latter.  The  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  at  a  moderate  red  heat ;  too 
high  a  temperature  expels  a  portion  of  the  oxygen.  Every  10  pts.  of  pure  ferric 
oxide  correspond  to  7  pts.  of  metallic  iron.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  potash  as  the  precipitant.   In  that  case,  the  precipitated  ferric  oxide  is  very  apt 
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to  carry  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  potusli,  wliieh  is  exceedingly  difheult  to  remo^'e 
by  washing.  It  is  best  therefore,  after  having  washed  it  two  or  three  times  with  hot 
water,  to  redissolve  it  in  acid  and  precipitate  liy  ammonia.  In  other  cases,  as  when  the 
sohition  contains  organic  matter,  the  iron  must  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  annmonium. 
because  such  substances  prevent  the  precipitation  of  tlie  oxide.  To  ensure  complete 
precipitation,  tlie  liquid,  after  being  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  should 
be  left  for  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel  standing  in  a  warm  place  till  it  becomes  quite 
colourless  or  yellow,  tlien  filtered  as  quickly  as  ^Jossible,  protecting  it  from  the  air,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  precipitated 
sulphide  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  before. 

If  the  iron  is  mixed  or  comliined  merely  with  volatile  or  with  easily  combustible 
substances,  its  amount  may  be  determined  by  simple  ignition  in  contact  with  the  air  ; 
all  the  volatile  and  combustible  matters  will  then  be  driven  off  or  bui'nt  away,  and  the 
iron  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide  :  to  ensure  its  complete  conversion  into 
this  oxide,  however,  the  residue  should  be  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  heated 
again. 

An  indirect  method  of  estimating  iron,  given  by  Fuclis  (.1.  pr.  Cliem.  xvii.  160), 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  metallic  copper  does  not  dissolve  (or  dissolves  but  very 
slowly,  and  only  when  finely  divided,  ii.  40)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  if  kept  from  contact 
with  the  air,  hut  when  boiled  with  ferric  chloride,  it  dissolves,  with  formation  of 
ferrous  and  cuprous  chlorides  : 

Fe-CP  +  Cu=    =    2FeGl  +  Cu^Cl. 

The  solution  of  ferric  chloride  mixed  with  excess  of  dilute  h3^drochloric  acid  and 
diluted  with  water,  is  boiled  in  a  flask,  and  clean  copper-fuil,  not  too  thin  (from  15  to 
20  pts.  copper  to  2  or  3  pts.  ferric  oxide),  is  completely  immersed  in  the  liquid  ;  the 
flask  is  closed  witli  a  perforated  cork,  having  a  narrow  glass  tube  passing  through  it, 
and  the  liquid  is  boiled  till  it  becomes  permanently  bluish-green  or  colourless.  It  is 
then  left  to  cool  with  the  flask  closed ;  decanted  from  the  undissolved  copper ;  this 
copper  washed  by  repeated  affusion  wath  hot  water  and  decantation,  then  dried  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  finally  by  heat,  taking  care  not  to  rub  it,  and  weighed.  The  loss 
of  weight  multiplied  by  O  SO-t  gives  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  solution  :  for  each  atom 

28 

of  copper  (=  ZVh)  represents  1  at.  iron  (=  28)  in  the  solution,  and  „    -  =  O'SOl.  Or 

o  1  'O 

80 

the  loss  of  weight  multii^lied  by         =  r2.52  will  give  the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide 

in  the  solution.  To  ensure  the  complete  reduction  of  the  ferric  to  ferrous  cldoride, 
it  is  essential  that  the  air  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  vessel,  and  therefore  that  the 
boiling  bo  kept  up  uninterruptedly  till  the  liquid  has  become  colourless, 

Si/vi  r  in  the  spongy  state  may  also  be  used  to  reduce  the  ferric  chloride.  The 
products  of  the  reaction  are  ferrous  chloride,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  chloride 
of  silver,  which  mixes  with  the  metallic  silver,  and  increases  its  weight.  As  in  this 
reaction,  each  atom  of  chlorine  that  enters  into  combination  with  the  silver  corresponds 
to  2  at.  iron  (Fe-'CP  +  Ag  =  2FeCl  +  AgCl),  the  increase  of  weight  multiplied  by 
2  )^  28  80 
„-  -     =  l'577i  gives  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  solution  ;  or  ——  =  2-2535  gives 

the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  method  of  reduction  by  copper  or  silver  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  quan- 
tities of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution.  The  quantity 
of  ferric  oxide,  or  of  iron  existing  as  ferric  salt,  is  first  determined  as  above,  the 
ferrous  salt  present  not  interfering  with  the  reaction.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
guard  against  the  conversion  of  the  ferrous  into  ferric  salt  by  atmospheric  oxidation  : 
for  which  purpose  it  is  best  to  perform  the  determination  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen 
or  carbonic  anhydride.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  then  treated  with  chlorine 
to  convert  the  ferrous  salt  contained  in  it  into  ferric  salt,  and  in  this  solution  the  total 
quantity  of  iron  is  determined  by  the  same  method.  Tlie  difference  of  the  two  deter- 
minations gives  the  quantity  of  iron  existing  as  ferrous  salt. 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  may  likewise  be  separated  by  means  of  cctrbonafe  of  barium 
or  carhcmate  of  calcium,  which  precipitates  ferric  oxide  from  slightly  acid  solutions, 
but  not  ferrous  oxide.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  solution  slightly  acid,  since  if  it  is 
perfectly  neutral,  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  oxide  may  likewise  be  precipitated.  The 
solution,  which  should  be  slightly  warmed,  is  shaken  up  with  recently  precipitated 
carbonate  of  barium  (which  acts  more  quickly  than  carbonate  of  calcium),  in  a  corked 
flask  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride ;  then  left  to  stand,  and  shaken  up  again  from 
time  to  time,  till  it  has  become  quite  colourless,  afterwards  filtered,  and  the  precipitate 
washed,  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.    The  precipitate,  consisting 
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of  carbonate  of  barium  mixed  with  ferric  hydrate,  is  dissolved  in  dihite  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  baryta  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ferric  oxide  from  the  filtrate 
by  ammonia.  This  determines  the  quantity  of  iron  existing  in  the  solution  as  fcrri- 
cum.  To  find  the  quantity  existing  as  fcrrosimi,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate of  carbonate  of  barium  and  ferric  oxide  is  boiled  •nith  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the 
ferrous  into  ferric  salts,  then  freed  from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated as  ferric  oxide  by  treating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  Or  another  portion 
of  the  original  solution  may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  bring  all  the  ii'on  into  the 
ferric  state,  and  the  total  quantity  of  iron  determined  by  precipitation  with  ammonia. 
The  difference  of  the  two  determinations  will  then  give  the  quantity  of  iron  existing 
as  ferrosum. 

Anhydrous  ferroso-ferric  oxides  may  be  analysed  by  dissolving  them  in  nitric  or 
nitromuriatie  acid,  and  precipitating^  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide  by  ammonia.  The 
proportions  of  iron,  and  oxygen  are  thus  determined,  whence  the  formula  may  be 
calculated. 

Volumetric  estimation  of  iron. — Wlien  iron  is  contained  in  a  solution  as  ferrous 
oxide  or  ferrous  salt,  it  may  be  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  an  oxidising 
agent  required  to  convert  it  into  feriic  oxide  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  present  as 
ferric  oxide,  the  estimation  may  be  made  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  a  reducing 
agent  required  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  ferrous  oxide. 

1.  Methods  depending  on  oxidation. — The  reagent  most  generally  employed  for 
converting  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide  in  volumetric  analysis  is  permemganate  of  potassium. 
The  method  of  applying  it  is  fully  described  in  the  article  Analysis,  Volumetric 
(i.  263). — If  the  iron  in  the  solution  imder  examination  is  present  wholly  as  ferrosum, 
the  method  is  directly  applicable ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  is  present  wholly  or 
partly  as  ferricum,  it  must  first  be  brought  to  the  ferrous  state  by  heating  it  with 
sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite  of  sodium,  or  better  with  a  few  grains  of  pure  zinc.  In  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  the  ferrosum  may  be  determined  by  treating  one 
portion  with  the  permanganate  directly,  and  another  after  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt 
in  the  manner  just  described. 

Acid  chromate  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  for  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iron, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  not  varying  in  strength  when  its  solution  is  kept  in  well 
closed  vessels.  Tlie  reaction  between  ferrous  oxide  and  chromic  acid  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation  : 

2Cr=0'    +    GFe^O      =      3Fe'0'    +  Cr'0» 

Chromic  Chromic 
anhydride.  oxide. 

whence  we  find  that  1  grm.  of  iron  requires  0'8849  grms.  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium, 
K-0.'2Cr-0',  to  convert  it  from  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide.  If,  then,  8'849  grms.  of 
the  pure  acid  chromate  are  made  into  a  litre  (1000  cub.  cent.)  of  solution,  100  cub. 
cent,  of  this  solution  will  correspond  to  exactly  1  grm.  of  iron.  The  solution  of  the 
acid  chromate  is  slowly  added  to  the  acid  ferrous  solution  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  no 
longer  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  red  prussiate.  (Penny,  Chem.  Gaz.  1850, 
p.  599.) 

Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  288)  adds  to  the  ferrous  solution  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  weighed  quantity  of  acid  chromate,  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
complete  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salt,  'passes  the  chlorine  evolved  on  heating,  into  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  estimates  the  quantity  of  iodine  thus  liberated  by 
the  method  described  under  Anaxtsis,  Volumetric  (i.  265).  If  no  ferrous  oxide 
were  present,  1  at.  K-0.2Cr-0^  would  give  3  at.  chlorine,  and  therefore  3  at.  iodine  ; 
but  as  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  used  up  in  converting  the  ferrous  into  a  ferric  salt, 
there  will  be  1  at.  less  of  iodine  set  free  for  every  2  at.  iron  present  as  ferrosum.  The 
quantity  of  iron  x  will  therefore  be  given  by  the  formida  : 

6Fe  2Fe 

=  K5a2C?o"^--P  -  T  - 

where  denotes  the  weight  of  acid  chromate  used,  and  a,  n,  t,  t'  have  the  same  signifi- 
cations as  in  the  article  just  cited. 

For  the  exact  estimation  of  iron  in  cast  iron,  iron  ores,  &c.,  Mohr  uses  two  titrated 
solution.?,  one  containing  8785  grms.  of  the  acid  chromate  in  a  litre,  therefore  1  cub. 
cent.  =  O'Ol  grm.  iron  ;  the  second  diluted  ten  times  as  much,  therefore  1  cub.  cent. 
=  O'OOl  grm.  iron.  A  quantity  of  the  substance,  containing  about  1  grm.  of  pure  iron 
(that  is  to  say  1'05  grm.  pig  iron,  or  2'00  grms.  iron  ore,  supposing  the  latter  to  con- 
tain about  50  per  cent,  iron)  is  then  weighed  out,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  whole  of  the  iron  in  solution  is  brought  to  the  ferrous  state  by  reduction  with  zinc, 
&c. ;  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  100  cub.  cent,  of  the  .stronger  solution  of  chromate 
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and  the  more  dilute  solution  is  afterwards  added  from  a  burette,  till  tlic  liquid  no 
longer  gives  a  blue  colour  with  fen-ieyanide  of  potassium. 

Or  1  grm.  of  the  carburetted  iron  is  dissolved  in  acid,  &c. ;  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  100  cub.  cent,  of  the  stronger  chromate-solution  ;  and  as  an  excess  of  the  latter  is 
then  present,  iti.s  titrated  backwards  with  a  graduated  acid  solution  of  ferroso-ammonic 
sulphate  (1  litre  of  this  sohition  containing  7000  grms.  of  the  crystallised  salt 
(NII^)FeS0^3H-0,  together  with  a  snuiU  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  1  cub. 
cent.  =  O'OOl  grm.  iron),  till  a  blue  colour  is  produced  on  addition  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  this  iron-solution  used  must  of  course 
be  deducted,  as  so  many  milligrammes  of  iron.    (Mohr,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  clix.  12-1:.) 

2.  Methods  di'pcnding  on  Reduction. — Streng  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  49.3)  dissolves  the 
metal  or  ore  to  be  valued  in  boiliug  hydrochloric  acid;  oxidises,  if  necessary, -with 
clilorate  of  potassium ;  dilutes  with  cold  water,  after  expelling  the  free  chlorine,  and 
mixes  the  solution  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  whereby  iodine  is  set  free  : 

Fe^CP  +  SKI  =  2FeI  +  3KC1  +  I. 
A  dilute  titrated  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  then  added — wliereby  the  brown  colour 
of  the  solution  is  rendered  lighter— and  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  remains 
in  the  free  state,  some  clear  starch-solution  ;  then  more  stannous  chloride,  by  drops, 
till  the  blue  colour  disappears.  If  the  tin-solution  has  been  titrated  with  acid  ehro- 
mate  of  potassium,  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron  is  given  by  the  formula : 

100  .  12Fe  .  c  Cff 
^    =    A.(K  0.2Cr-^0')  '  ~g~' 

where  c  denotes  the  quantity  of  acid  chromate  in  1  c.  c.  of  the  standard  .solution  of  that 
salt,  G  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  tin-solution  added  to  produce  decoloration, 
g  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  tin-solution  used  in  determining  its 
strength,  C  the  number  of  culjic  centimetres  of  the  chrome-solution  u,sed  to  oxidise  the 
g  cub.  cent,  of  tin-solution,  and  A  the  quantity  of  iron  or  ore  dissolved. 

Mohr  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  257)  after  bringing  the  whole  of  the  iron  to  the  state 
of  ferric  cliloride  (by  treating  the  solution  of  feiTous  chloride  with  artificially  prepared 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  boiling  to  expel  free  chlorine),  adds  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphocyanate  of  jiotassium,  and  tlicn  a  standard  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  till  the 
red  colour  disappears,  the  tin-solution  having  been  jJreviously  titrated  witli  a  solution 
of  pure  ferric  chloride.  Or  the  sohition  of  ferric  chloride  under  examination  is  mixed 
with  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  50°  or  60°,  and  the  standard  tin-solution 
added  till  the  colour  disappears.  Fresenius  uses  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  of 
such  a  strength,  that  from  50  to  100  c.c.  are  required  to  reduce  1  grm.  of  pure  iron 
(11)03  grm.  harpsichord-wire)  from  ferric  to  ferrous  cliloride.  He  dissolves  the  iron  or 
iron -compound  in  liydrochloric  acid,  oxidises  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  adds  to  the 
slowly  but  continuously  boiling  liquiil,  after  all  the  free  chlorine  has  been  expelled,  a 
quantity  of  standard  tin-solution  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  decolorise  it.  The 
cooled  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  starcli-solution  ;  and  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  (containing  about  0  005  grm.  iodine  in  a  litre),  previously  titrated 
against  the  tin-solution,  is  added  till  a  permanent  blue  colour  is  produced.  The  quantity 
of  this  iodine-solution  required  for  the  purpose  gives  the  excess  of  tin-solution  pre- 
viously added. 

In  using  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  for  the  estimation  of  iron,  it  is  essential 
that  the  water  with  whicli  the  iron-.solution  is  diluted  be  free  from  air;  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  stannous  salt  will  be  oxidised  thereby. 

When  ferric  chloride  is  brought  in  contact  with  hi/posidphite  of  sodiuvi,  tetrathionate 
of  sodium  is  formed,  together  with  cliloride  of  sodium  and  ferrous  chloride,  but  no 
sulphiu-ic  acid : 

2Fe=CP  +  2Na2,S-0'    =    4FeCl  +  2NaCl  +  Na'S'O". 

Hj'posiilpliite  Tetrathionate 
ofsotiiuin.  of  sodium. 

According  to  this  equation,  248  parts  eiystallised  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
(Na'S'^O'.SH^O)  correspond  with  162  6  pts.  ferric  chloride;  or  100  pts.  iron,  present  as 
ferricum,  require  for  reduction  to  ferrosum,  442'9  pts.  of  the  crystallised  hyposulphite. 

Mohr  (Joe.  cit.}  uses  hyposulphite  of  sodium  in  the  same  way  as  stannous  chloride, 
mixing  the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  little  bydrocliloric 
acid  and  starch-paste,  heating  it  to  50°-60°,  and  adding  the  standard  sohition  of 
hyposulphite  till  tlie  blue  colour  disappears. 

These  reduction-processes  may  also  be  used  for  determining  the  proportions  of  ferric 
and  ferrous  salt  existing  in  tlie  same  solution,  one  portion  of  the  solution  being  titrati'd 
in  its  original  state,  another  after  all  tlie  iron  has  been  converted  into  ferric  salt ;  tljy 
difTereni'c  gives  the  amount  of  iron  existing  as  ferrous  salt. 
Vol.  III.  C  C 
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4.  Separation  of  iron  from  other  elements. 

From  all  metals  of  the  first  group  (i.  217),  iron  is  easily  separated  by  stilphijdric 
acid,  which  throws  down  all  those  metals,  leaving  the  iron  in  solution.  The  filtrate, 
wliich  contains  the  iron  in  the  form  of  feiTous  salt,  must  then  be  heated  with  nitric 
acid  to  oxidise  the  iron,  which  may  afterwards  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  iron  from  the  metals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  not  precipitated 
by  sulphydric  acid  from  acid  solutions,  but  are  precipitated,  together  with  iron,  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  from  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  is  more  difficult. 

From  manganese  (present  as  manganous  salt)  and  from  zinc,  iron  is  most 
eifectually  separated  by  succinate  or  henzoate  of  ammonium.  The  solution,  after  all 
the  iron  has  been  brought  to  the  state  of  ferric  salt,  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac  to  hold  the  manganese  or  zinc  in  solution,  and  very  carefully  neutralised 
with  ammonia ;  it  is  then  treated  with  benzoate  or  succinate  of  ammonium,  which  throws 
down  the  iron  as  ferric  benzoate  or  succinate,  leaving  the  manganese  or  zinc  in  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  so 
that  the  air  may  have  sufficient  access  to  it,  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  iron  by 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  acid.  Should  such  reduction  take  place,  the  iron  must  be 
reoxidised  by  nitric  acid.  The  success  of  this  mode  of  separation  depends  entirely  on 
the  care  with  which  the  acid  in  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  before  adding 
the  benzoate  or  succinate.  If  too  much  ammonia  has  been  added,  manganese  or  zinc 
goes  down  with  the  iron  ;  if  too  little,  a  portion  of  iron  remains  in  solution.  Tlie 
addition  of  ammonia  should  be  continued  till  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  does  not  redissolve  on  agitation.  The  supernatant  liquid  has  then  a 
deep  brown  colour,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  being  still  in  the  sohition. 

The  separation  of  iron  (as  ferricum)  from  manganese  and  zinc  may  also  be  effected 
by  agitating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  barium  (as  in  the  separation  of  ferric  from 
ferrous  oxide,  p.  383),  which  precipitates  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide,  leaving  the  other 
metals  in  solution. 

According  to  J.  Schiel  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  275)  manganese  may  be  separated 
from  iron  by  mixing  the  solution  with  acetate  of  sodium,  and  passing  chlorine  through 
it,  which  throws  down  the  manganese  as  peroxide. 

Zinc  may  be  separated  from  iron  (ferricum)  when  both  are  present  as  acetates  in  a 
solution  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetic,  but  no  inorganic  acid,  by  passing 
sidjihydric  acid  gas  through  the  solution,  the  zinc  being  then  precipitated  while  the 
iron  remains  in  solution.  If  the  two  metals  are  combined  with  any  other  acid,  they 
must  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  redissolved  in  acetic  acid  ;  or  if 
they  are  present  as  sulphates,  they  may  bo  converted  into  acetates  by  decomposition 
with  acetate  of  barium. 

For  the  methods  of  separating  iron  from  cobalt,  see  vol.  i.  p.  1046.  When  the  two 
metals  are  precipitated  together  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  separation  may  be 
effected  by  digesting  the  sulphides  with  acetic,  as  well  as  with  dilute  hydrocblorie 
acid ;  the  iron  then  dissolves  as  acetate,  while  the  cobalt  remains  behind. 

Iron  may  be  separated  from  nickel  by  the  same  methods  as  from  cobalt  (excepting 
that  with  nitrite  of  potassium).  Nickel  may  also  be  separated  from  iron  {ferricuvi) 
by  mixing  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  (20  pts.  of  that  salt  to 
1  pt.  of  nickel),  precipitating  the  iron  ^vith  carbonate  of  ammonium,  then  heating  the 
liquid  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  keeping  it  at  that  temperature  for  some  time,  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  and  filtering:  ferric  oxide  then  remains  on  the  filter, 
while  all  the  nickel  passes  through  in  solution  (Schwarzenberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xovii.  216).  Iron  and  nickel  may  also  be  separated  by  precipitating  the  iron  as  ferric 
oxide  with  carbonate  of  barium.  For  the  separation  of  iron  from  cobalt,  this  method 
is  not  so  well  adapted,  because  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt  is  apt  to  be  precipitated 
at  the  same  time. 

Uranium  may  be  separated  from  iron,  both  being  in  the  state  of  sesquioxides,  by 
treating  the  solution  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  precipitates  the 
ferric  oxide,  and  retains  the  uranium  in  solution.  The  carbonate  of  ammonium  must, 
however,  be  quite  neutral,  as  if  it  contains  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  iron 
may  be  redissolved.  To  ensure  this  condition,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  should  be 
previously  boiled,  and  the  solution  of  the  metals,  if  acid,  must  be  neutralised  with 
ammonia  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form  ;  the  solution  is  then 
to  be  diluted  with  water,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  added,  and  the  precipitate 
digested  with  it  for  some  time  before  filtering. 

For  the  separation  of  iron  from  cerium,  chromium,  didymium,  lanthanum, 
molybdenum,  niobium,  platinum  and  its  congeners,  tantalum,  titanium, 
tungsten,  and  vanadium,  see  those  metals;  also  pp.  374,  375. 
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From  aluminium,  iron  in  the  form  of  feme  salt  maybe  separated  by  caustic 
potash,  wliich  wlien  added  in  excess,  and  boiled  with  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
two  salts,  precipitates  the  iron  as  ferric  oxide,  and  retains  the  alumina  in  solution. 
If  the  proportion  of  iron  is  small  (not  exceeding  1  pt.  ferric  oxide  to  100  alumina), 
this  method  of  separation  is  sufficiently  exact ;  but  when  it  is  larger,  a  portion  of  the 
alumina  always  remains  with  the  ferric  oxide,  and  must  be  separated  by  redissolviug 
the  precipitate  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeating  the  treatment 
with  potash.  With  very  large  quantities  of  iron,  this  treatment  must  sometimes  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  before  complete  separation  is  effected.  The  process  may 
be  modified  by  first  reducing  the  ferric  solution  with  sulphurous  acid  or  an  alkaline 
sulphite,  and  then  boiling  with  potash  till  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  dark  green 
ferroso-ferric  oxide  ;  but  in  this  way  also  the  separation  is  not  quite  complete  ;  if  too 
much  sulphurous  acid  is  added,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  aluminium  is  sometimes 
precipitated  on  boiling. 

Iron  and  aluminium  may,  liowever,  be  much  more  easily  separated  by  means  of 
hy-pomlpldte  of  sodium,  which  precipitates  alumina  together  with  suljphur,  leaving  the 
iron  in  solution  (i.  155). 

Another  very  good  method  of  separating  iron  and  aluminium  is  to  mix  the  solution 
with  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides 
when  the  liquid  is  rendered  alkaline,  then  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the 
iron  as  sulphide  hy  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  same  method  serves  to  separate  iron 
from  various  other  metals,  e.ij.  cerium,  glucinum,  magnesium,  thorinum,  yttrium,  and 
zirconium. 

Aluminium  (or  glucinum)  may  also  be  separated  from  iron  by  precipitating  the 
alumina  and  ferric  oxide  together  with  ammonia,  and  igniting  a  weigheil  quantity  of 
the  washed  and  calcined  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  iron  is  then 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  alumina  remains  unaltered.  The  loss  of  weight 
gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  combined  with  the  iron,  whence  the  quantity 
of  ferric  oxide  may  be  calculated,  and  the  alumina  determined  by  difference.  As  a 
check  on  the  result,  which  is  especially  neeessaiy  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is  small, 
the  residue  may  be  digested  for  2i  hours,  without  heating,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid 
(1  pt.  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-2  diluted  with  more  than  30  pjts.  water),  which  dis- 
solves the  iron  without  attacking  the  ignited  alumina.  A  slight  loss  may  arise  in  this 
process,  in  consequence  of  particles  of  the  alumina  (or  glucina)  being  carried  over  by 
the  stream  of  hydrogen  (Kivot).  Deville  modifies  this  process  by  exposing  the 
mixture  of  metallic  iron  and  alumina,  obtained  as  above,  to  a  very  strong  red  heat,  in 
a  stream  of  hijdrochloric  add  gas,  whereby  the  iron  is  volatilised  as  chloride,  while 
the  alumina  remains  unaltered,  and  may  afterwards  be  weighed  ;  the  iron  is  then 
determined  by  diflPerence.  Or  the  iron  may  also  be  directly  determined  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  tube  and  attached  receiver,  in  which 
the  chloride  of  iron  is  condensed,  oxidising  the  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  thus  ob- 
tained with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia. 

From  glucina,  and  from  most  other  protoxides,  iron  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide 
may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  barium  (ji.  383). 

From  magnesia,  ferric  oxide  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  after 
addition  of  sal-ammoniac — better  with  succinate  or  bimoate  of  ammonium,  as  already 
described  for  manganese  (p.  386),  or  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

From  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  fei'rie  oxide  may  be  separated  by  am- 
monia; in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  earths,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
more  than  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  to  protect  the  precipitate  from  the  air 
dui-ing  filtration  and  washing ;  otherwise  cai-bonic  acid  will  be  absorbed,  and  earthy 
carbonates  will  be  precipitated,  together  with  the  ferric  oxide,  and  the  precipitate, 
after  washing,  will  appear  light-coloured  ;  it  must  then  be  redissolved  in  acid,  and 
reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  If  the  solution  contains  any  organic  substance,  the  iron 
must  be  precipitated  liy  sulphide  of  ammonium  (p.  383). 

Precipitation  by  ammonia  sei'ves  to  separate  iron  in  the  ferric  state  from  most  of  its 
inorganic  salts,  e.g.  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  &e.  From  phosphoric  or  boric  acid  it 
may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  tartaric  acid  in 
suflScient  quantity  to  prevent  precipitation  by  alkalis,  then  adding  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  precipitating  the  iron  liy  sulphide  of  ammonium. — For  other  methods  of  analysing 
phosphates  of  iron,  see  Phosphoric  acid. 

From  arsenic,  iron  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  sulphi/dric  add,  the 
arsenite  or  arsenate  of  iron  being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  These  salts  may  also 
be  decomposed  in  the  dry  way,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  sulphide 
of  arsenic  then  volatilising,  and  sulphide  of  iron  remaining.    (See  also  p.  374.) 

c  c  2 
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5.  Assay  of  Iron  ores. 

1.  hi.  the  wet  way. — From  most  ferruginous  minerals  that  are  actually  used  for  the 
extraction  of  iron,  viz.  the  oxides  and  carbonates,  the  iron  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
toiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  quartz,  clay,  &c., 
which  may  be  further  analysed  by  fusion  witli  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  acid  solution  generally  contains — besides  iron — manganese,  aluminium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  the  alkali-metals,  and  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
silieium,  and  titanium,  and  less  fi-eqiiently  copper,  zinc,  lead,  vanadium,  chromium, 
molybdenum,  and  tungsten.  These  elements  may  be  detected  and  separated  by  methods 
already  described,  or  to  be  described,  under  their  respective  heads  (see  also  ppi.  374 — 
376).  The  last  four,  together  vsith  titanium,  may  be  separated  by  fusing  the  pulverised 
ore  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
water,  whereby  a  solution  is  formed,  which  may  contain  titanate,  vanadate,  chromate, 
molybdate,  and  tnngstate  of  alkali-metal,  together  with  silicate,  arsenate,  and  phosphate. 

If  the  wliole  of  the  iron  cannot  be  extracted  from  an  ore  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  must  be  pulverised  and  fused  with  carbonate  or  acid  sulphate  of  alkali- 
metal  (bisulphate  of  potash),  and  the  fused  mass  then  dissolved  in  water  or  aqueous 
acid,  freed  from  silica  by  evaporation,  and  further  examined  for  the  above-mentioned 
constituents. 

In  the  complete  quantitative  analysis  of  iron  ores,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  water  may  be  estimated  by  igniting  the  ore  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  condensing  the  aqueous  vapour  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium;  the  carbonic 
acid  by  the  method  described  under  Alkalimetry  (i.  119).  When  either  water  or 
carbonic  acid  is  present  alone,  its  amount  may  be  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight 
sustained  on  ignition. 

If  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  is  the  only  point  to  he  determined,  the  iron,  after 
being  brought  into  the  ferric  state  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  may  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  or,  if  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  are  present,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium 
after  addition  of  tartaric  acid  (p.  387).  Alumina,  if  present,  must  be  separated  by  one 
cf  the  methods  already  described.  All  the  trouble  of  these  separations  may,  however, 
be  avoided  by  adopting  Fuchs'  method  of  estimation  with  metallic  copper,  which  gives 
correct  results,  provided  all  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  exclude  the  air,  or  by 
one  of  the  volumetric  methods  already  described. 

2.  In  the  dry  way. — The  object  of  this  mode  of  assaying,  which  is  an  imitation,  on 
the  small  scale,  of  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the  blast  fiu-nace,  is  to  determine,  not 
only  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  an  ore,  or  rather  tlie  quantity  that  can  be 
extracted  by  smelting,  but  likewise  the  quality  of  the  pig  iron  obtainable,  and  generally 
also  that  of  tlie  slag. 

10  grms.  of  the  finely-pounded  ore  are  mixed  with  3  to  10  grms.  of  anhydrous  borax 
(according  to  the  proportion  of  the  gangue) ;  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal  (crensel  hrasque),*  and  exposed  in  a  powerful  air-furnace  or  a 
portable  blast-furnace — Griffin's  blast  gas-furnace  (ii.  787),  for  example— to  a  gradiially 
increasing  heat,  raised  at  last  to  whiteness.  After  cooling,  there  is  found  in  the 
crucible,  if  the  operation  is  successful,  a  well-fused  regulus  of  cast  iron,  and  above  it  a 
•slag  composed  of  borax  and  the  materials  of  the  gangue.  The  regulus  must  be  care- 
fully freed  from  slag  and  weighed.  It  should  have  a  grey  colour  without  much 
appearance  of  separated  graphite.  A  large  separation  of  graphite  shows  that  the  heat 
has  been  too  great.  If  the  metal  is  white,  it  is  very  fusible  and  probably  contains 
manganese ;  it  is  then  imperfectly  carbonised,  or  it  contains  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or 
sulphur.  The  slag  should  not  contain  either  globules  of  iron  mechanically  mixed 
(these,  if  present,  must  be  separated  from  the  pulverised  slag  by  levigation,  or  by  the 
magnet),  or  iron  chemically  combined,  which  latter  condition  will  be  indicated  by  a 
green  colour  in  the  slag.  The  weight  of  the  regulus  is  increased  by  the  carbon  which 
it  contains,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  iron  always  remains  in  the  slag, 
and  the  two  errors  thus  produced  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  compensating 
ope  another. 

Sometimes  powdered  glass  free  from  metal  is  used  instead  of  borax,  to  increase  the 
fusibility  of  the  gangue  ;  or  the  ore  to  be  assayed  is  mixed  with  the  same  kind  of  flux 
that  is  to  be  used  in  the  actual  smelting  process — that  is  to  say,  with  chalk,  if  the 

*  To  prepare  tliese  crucibles,  a  Hpsslan  or  Cornish  crucible  is  lined  with  successive  layers  of  a  paste 
coinposed  of  fine  charcoal  powder  mixed  with  water,  the  whfde  being  well  stamped  with  a  wooden 
pestle.  As  soon  as  a  layer  has  been  well  pressed,  its  surface  must  bo  roughened  with  a  knife,  so  that 
the  next  layer  may  adhere  to  it  well  ;  otherwise  the  layers  will  separate  when  heated.  Tlie  cnicihle 
having  been  thus  filled  with  stamped  charcoal,  the  portion  which  projects  over  the  edse  is  removed, 
a  cavity  with  i  ounded  bottom  is  made  in  the  middle,  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  this  cavity  are  polished 
with  a  rounded  glass  rod 
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gangue  consists  of  qiurtz  or  clay,  or  with  clay  if  the  gangue.  is  cliiefly  limestone.  Tu 
ascertain  approximately  the  quantity  of  Qux  required,  a  preliminary  analysis  may  he 
made : — 1.  By  gently  igniting  10  grms.  of  the  ore,  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid. — 2.  By  exhausting  another  sample  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  to 
determine,  by  the  loss  of  weight  after  washing  and  heating,  the  amount  of  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  taken  together. — 3.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  till  all 
the  iron  is  dissolved  out,  and  weighing  the  residue,  which  consists  of  quartz  and  clay : 
the  loss  of  weight  in  this  experiment,  compared  with  that  in  the  second,  gives  the 
amount  of  ferric  oxide. 

These  points  being  determined,  10  grms.  of  the  ore  are  mixed  witli  such  a  quantity  of 
clay  or  chalk  that  the  assay  may  contain  3  pts.  chalk  to  2  pts.  clay  (Regnault).  A 
certain  quantity  of  fluorspar  or  borax  may  likewise  be  added.  For  rich  ores,  Karsten 
takes  1  grm.  fluorspar  and  1  grm.  calcined  borax  to  10  grms.  of  ore  ;  for  the  poorer 
ores  2-5  grms.  tluor  and  an  equal  quantity  of  chalk  ;  and  for  very  poor  ores,  the  same, 
witli  1  grm.  borax. 

For  ores  not  containing  silica,  a  certain  quantity  of  clay  or  quartz  is  adiled  with  tlie 
fluorspar.    Or  10  grms.  of  ore  are  mixed  with  the  following  proportions  of  flux  : 


Magnetic  iron  ore 
Specular  iron  ore 
Eed  hcematite 
Brown  hjematite 
Clay  iron  ore 
Sparry  iron  ore 


1  grm.  chalk  and 

0-  0  „ 

2-5    „       „  2-5 

20    „       „  2-0 

;-5  to  3  0   „       „  2-5  to  3-0 

1-  0   „       „  2-0  to  3-0 


2 '5  grms.  fluorspar. 
2-5  „ 


If  the  right  proportion  of  flux  has  been  added,  and  the  proper  temperature  attained, 
a  well-constituted  regulus  is  produced  (p.  388),  together  with  a  good  slag,  having  a 
grey-yellowish  or  sometimes  violet  colour,  an  enamel-like  or  sometimes  glassy  aspect, 
and  a  conchoidal  fracture.  If  the  slag  is  stony  or  earthy,  j'ellow,  grey,  or  brown,  with 
rough  fracture,  it  is  too  rich  in  bases  ;  too  great  an  excess  of  lime  causes  it  to  crumble 
easily  when  touched.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  of  silica,  the  slag  is 
glassy,  more  or  less  transparent,  of  green  colour  (arising  from  ferrous  oxide),  and  very 
brittle.  The  results  of  a  successful  assay  yield  the  requisite  data  for  smelting  on  the 
large  scale. 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron. 

The  atomic  weiglit  of  iron  has  lieen  determined  in  several  ways: — 1.  From  tlie 
weight  of  ferric  oxide  obtained  by  dissohnng  a  known  quantity  of  pure  iron  (harpsi- 
chord wire)  in  nitric  acid,  precipitating  with  ammonia,  &c.,  the  small  quantity  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  iron  being  estimated  and  allowed  for. — 2.  From  the  quantity 
of  iron  obtained  by  reducing  a  known  weight  of  fei'ric  oxide  with  hydrogen. — 3.  By 
measuring  the  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  solution  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
— 4.  From  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silvftr  obtained  by  precipitating  a  known  quan- 
tity of  pure  ferrous  or  ferric  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  obtained  by  various  chemists;  the  determinations  are  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  the  bracketed  numbers  indicate  the  method  employed : 


Berzelius*  (1) 
Gay-Lussacf  (1) . 

„  (3).  . 

H.  Davyt(4)  . 
Svanberg  and  Norlin§  (1) 
(2) 


Fe 

=  27-12 

Fe 

=  28-3G 

Fe 

=  28-27 

Fe 

=  27-98 

Fe 

=  27-94 

Fe 

=  27-99 

Berzelius  §  (1)  .  .  .  Fe  =  28-03 
Erdinann  &  Marchand  ||  (2)  Fe  =    2S  01 

28-02 
^28-10 
)  27-99 


Maumenelf  (1) 
Dumas**  (-1) 


Fe 


The  number  27-12,  deduced  from  the  first  experiments  of  Berzelius,  was  for  many 
years  received  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  iron,  although  Bucholz,  some  years 
before,  had  made  a  determination  of  the  composition  of  ferric  oxide,  which  now  appears 
to  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Berzelius  was  afterwards  led  to  conclude  that  his  first 
experiments  were  affected  with  an  error,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
the  glass  vessel  used,  and  from  subsequent  experiments,  in  which  platinum  vessels 
were  employed,  he  obtained  the  higher  number  28-03.  The  whole  number  28,  which 
is  the  mean  of  all  the  most  trustworthy  determinations,  is  now  universally  adopted  as 
the  true  atomic  weight  of  iron,  on  the  supposition  that  the  metal  is  monatomic  in  the 
ferrous,  and  sesqui-atomic  in  the  ferric  salts,  e.g.  ferrous  chloride  =  FeCl ;  ferric 


*  Gilb.  Ann.  vii.  313. 

§  Ann.  Ch.  Pli:irni.  1.  432. 

**  Ann.  Cli.  I'harm.  cxiii.  20. 


t  Ann.  Cliim.  Ixxx.  ICS. 
II  lljid.  lii.  -212. 


X  T'hil.  Tr.ins.  cii  181. 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys,  [X^  xxs.  380. 
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chloride  =  Fe^CP.  If,  howevpr,  iron  is  supposed  to  he  diatomic  in  the  ferrous,  and 
triatomic  in  the  ferric  compounds — a  view  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  recent 
investigations,  (.  g. 

Ferrous  chloride  .  .  FfeCl-  I  Ferric  chloride  .  .  .  FfeCl' 
Ferrous  oxide    .       .       .    FfeO  |  Ferric  oxide       .       .       .  Ffe^O', 

then  tlie  atomic  weight  is  Ffe  =  66.  (See  Metals,  Atomic  Weights  of  ;  also  i.  470 ; 
ii.  30.) 

The  equivalent  of  iron,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  the  metal  which  replaces 
1  at.  of  hydrogen,  is,  in  the  ferrous  compounds,  e.  g.  FeCl,  equal  to  28,  and  in  the  ferric 

compounds,  e.g.  Fe^Cl^  or  FeCl^,  it  is  |  of  28,  or  18|,  which  number  is  denoted  by  fe. 
(See  Equivalents,  ii.  403.) 

ZROU,  FZiUORXXtES  OP.  Ferrous  fluoride.  FeF  or  FfeF^,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  iron  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  crystallises  by  evaporation,  or  as 
the  solution  approaches  saturation,  in  small,  colourless,  rectangular  plates  containing 
water,  wliich  tliey  give  off  without  decomposition  when  moderately  heated.  The 
anhydrous  fluoride  is  not  altered  by  ignition,  even  in  contact  with  the  air,  but  the 
hydrated  salt  soon  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  if  quickly  heated,  oxidises 
partially,  giving  oif  liydrofluoric  acid.  The  hydrated  crystals  dissolve  slowly  in  pure 
water,  more  easily  in  acids.  Ferrous  fluoride  forms  with  fluoride  of  potassium  a  soluble 
double  salt,  KF.FeF,  which  separates  in  granular  crystals.  (Berzelius.) 

Ferric  fluoride,  Fe'-F^  or  FfeF^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide  or  hydrate  in 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  pale  flesh-coloured  crystals. 
When  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  over  a  lamp  urged  by  a  blast,  it  melts,  sometimes 
exhibiting  on  the  surface  small  cubic  crystals  of  the  fluoride,  while  the  fused  mass  has 
a  rose-  red  colour,  perhaps  due  to  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide. 
Ferric  fluoride  is  isomorphous  with  fluoride  of  aluminium,  somewhat  more  fusible  than 
that  compound,  and  equally  volatile.    (Deville,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  970.) 

Ferric  fluoride  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  water,  forming  a  colourless, 
sweetish,  astringent  liquid.  Its  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  deposits  a  basic  salt,  or 
oxyfluoride,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a  rust-yellow  powder. 

Mixtures  of  the  solutions  of  ferric  fluoride  and  fluoride  of  potassium  deposit,  on  slow 
cooling,  colourless,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  double  salts.  If  the  solution  of  the 
ferric  fluoride  is  added  by  drops  to  that  of  the  potassic  fluoride,  the  salt  formed  is 
KF.Fe-F^  in  the  contrary  cases,  2KF.Fe2F^  (Berzelius.) 

ZROTJ-GXASJCx:.  Specular  Iron  ore.  See  Ikon,  Oxides  of  (p.  385);  also  Iron 
(p.  338). 

HYUSATES  OP.    See  Iron,  Oxides  of  (pp.  393—399). 

IROW,  HVDRZDE  OP.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  evolved  by  dissolving  iron  in 
dilute  acids  sometimes  yields  black  spots  when  a  cold  piece  of  porcelain  is  held  in  it, 
and  has  hence  been  supposed  to  contain  a  gaseous  compound  of  iron  and  hj'drogen  ;  but 
Fresenius  and  Schlossberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  264),  and  other  chemists, 
have  shown  that  these  spots  are  produced  by  phosphorus,  and  that  the  gas,  when 
perfectly  freed  from  mechanical  impurities,  does  not  produce  them.  Cameron  (Chem. 
News,  ii.  181)  has  shown  that  no  ferruretted  hydrogen  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
alloy  of  iron  and  sodium  in  acids. 

^Vhen  ferrous  iodide  is  treated  with  zinc-ethyl  and  ether,  gas  is  evolved  (consisting 
of  hydi-ide  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen),  and  the  residue,  after  washing  vnXh  ether,  yields  a 
hydride  of  iron,  mixed  with  metallic  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  re- 
sembling metallic  iron,  and  decomposing,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  in  contact  with 
water,  or  when  heated.    (AVauklyn  and  Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exx.  74.) 

XROKT,  IODISES  OP.  Ferrous  Iodide,  Fel  or  Ffel^,  obtained  by  heating  or 
triturating  iodine  with  a  slight  excess  of  iron  filings,  is  a  brown  compound,  which 
melts  at  a  red  heat,  forms  a  grey  laminar  mass  on  cooling,  and  volatilises  at  a  stronger 
heat.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  pale  green  solution,  which  may  also  be 
formed  directly  by  digesting  1  pt.  iron  and  from  2  to  4  pts.  iodine  in  water,  yields, 
when  evaporated  in  contact  with  iron,  and  protected  from  the  air,  green  deliquescent 
crystals,  containing  2FeI.5H'-0  or  Ffel'.SH'O.  Both  crystals  and  solution,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  very  quickly  turn  brown,  from  formation  of  oxyiodide,  and  separa- 
tion of  ferric  hydrate  and  iodine.  Ferrous  iodide  cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  kept 
unaltered,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution ;  it  keeps  best  when  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  common  sugar  or  milk-sugar.  For  preparing  the  compound  for 
medical  use,  Molir  recommends  that  1  pt.  iodine  be  converted  into  ferrous  iodide  by 
trituration  with  iron  and  water,  the  filtered  liquid  mixed  with  25  pts.  of  simple  syrup, 
and  the  whole  quickly  evaporated  down  to  25  pts. ;  20  pts.  of  this  syrup  contain  1  pt. 
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of  ferrous  iodide.  It  is  best,  however,  to  prepare  the  compound  fresh  every  time  it  is 
wanted,  which  is  not  difficult,  as  the  action  is  very  quick. 

The  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  treated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  yields  iodides  of  the 
alkali-metals,  and  may  be  vised  for  the  preparation  of  those  compounds. 

Ferrous  iodide  easily  dissolves  an  excess  of  iodine  :  on  adding  1  at.  iodine  to  3  at. 
ferrous  iodide,  a  brown  solution  is  formed  (containing  Fe^I^),  vfhich,  when  nii.xed  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  yields  iodide  of  potassium  and  black  ferroso-f.Trie  hydrate  ; 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  brown  solution  contains  iodated  ferrous  iodide,  or  a  ferroso- 
ferric  iodide,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide. 

Ferric  iodide,  Fe-'I^  or  Ffel^  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  appears  to  be  formed 
when  iron  is  heated  in  excess  of  iodine-vapour.  The  resulting  compound  dissolved  in 
water,  yields  a  brown-red  solution,  which  reacts  like  that  which  is  oljtained  by  dissolv- 
ing iodine  in  ferrous  iodide,  as  above,  or  by  dissolving  ferrous  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid. 
All  these  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  give  off  iodine  and  deposit  ferric  hydrate. 

IROBT,  nXSTSOZtXC.    See  p.  336. 

EKOET,  WATIVE.    See  p.  335. 

XR.OM'  STATROXiITZ:.    See  NatrOLITB. 

ISOBT,  STITitZSS  OP.  Iron  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  ammonia  gas,  becomes  white,  brittle,  and  increases  in  weight 
by  about  12  per  cent.  The  compound  thus  formed  is  supposed  by  Despretz  (Ann. 
Cliim.  Phys.  [2]  xlii.  122)  to  be  a  nitride  of  iron  ;  but  it  has  not  been  analysed,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  chemists  to  contain  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  weak  acids,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  formation  of  ammoniaeal  salts.  At  a  white 
heat  it  decomposed,  giving  off  its  nitrogen.  Hydrogen,  at  a  red  heat,  withdraws  the 
nitrogen,  forming  ammonia. 

Sometimes  the  iron,  after  ignition  in  ammonia-gas,  is  found  to  be  altered  in  physical 
properties,  and  yet  not  to  have  increased  in  weight ;  in  such  a  ease,  the  combination  of 
the  nitrogen  with  the  iron  is  but  transient,  but  nevertheless  appears  to  alter  its  mo- 
lecular structure. 

Nitride  of  iron  is  also  produced  when  oxide  of  iron  is  ignited  in  ammonia  gas ;  also 
in  minute  quantity  when  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  (Pelouze  et 
Fremy.  Traite,  ii.  452.) 

Respecting  the  controvei"sy  about  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in  steel,  see  Steel. 

ZROSJ,  STZTROSUX.PHISSS  OP.  Nitrosidfiires  de  for.  (Roussin,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  hi.  285.)— Compounds  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  nitrites 
and  alkaline  sulphides  on  iron-salts.  They  contain  nitric  oxide,  together  with  sulphide 
of  iron  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  or  an  alkali-metal,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  analogous  in  composition  to  the  nitroferricyanides  (ii.  250),  that  is  to  say, 
as  sulphides  of  iron  in  which  1  at.  sulphur  is  replaced  by  2  at.  nitrosyl,  NO.  They 
contain  in  fact  a  disulphide  of  iron,  Fe'-S-  or  Ffe-'S',  in  which  the  fourth,  or  sometimes 
the  half,  of  the  sulphur  may  be  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
nitrosyl.  The  analog}'  of  the  nitrosulphides  to  the  nitroferricyanides  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  when  a  solution  of  nitroferricyanide  of  sodium  is  completely  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  and  evaporated,  the  residue  contains  dinitro- 
sulphide  of  iron,  which  may  be  reconverted  into  a  nitroferricj'anide  by  treating  it  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.  A  mixture  of  iron-salt  and  nitrite  of  potassium  yields  a  nitro- 
ferricyanide when  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  nitrosulphide  of  iron  when 
treated  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  In  neither  of  these  classes  of  compounds  can  the 
iron  be  detected  by  ordinary  reagents. 

Dinitrosidphide  of  Iron,  Fe''S='H'^(NO)'  =  Ffe-S'(NO)^FfeS(NO-)-.H=S,  or  Ffe'S* 
(NO)*.II-S. — This  compound  is  prepared  by  dropping  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  .sul- 
phate, with  constant  stirring,  into  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  nitrite  of  potassium  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  heating  the  liquid  to  boiling,  keeping  it  at  the  boiling  heat  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  filtering  to  separate  sulphur  ;  the  deep-coloured  liquid  deposits  crystals 
of  the  compound  on  cooling. — Or  35grms.  ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  0  2  litre  of  de- 
aerated  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  21  grms.  dry  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  15  grras. 
crystallised  sulphide  of  sodium  also  in  0'2  litre  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  and 
filtered.  When  a  feri'ous  salt  is  used  in  the  preparation,  no  separation  of  sulphur 
takes  place.    The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Dinitrosulphide  of  iron  forms  black,  needle-shaped,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  2  mm. 
long,  more  soluble  in  hot  (about  2  pts.)  than  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
wood-spirit,  amylic  alcohol,  and  glacial  acetic  acid;  they  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in 
ether,  and  deliquesce  even  in  ether-vapour.  The  solutions  are  very  deep-coloured, 
taste  styptic  at  first,  then  persistently  bitter;  they  remain  unaltered  in  air  containing 
ammonia,  and  may  be  reerystalhsed  from  alkaline  solutions.  When  heated  to  115° — 
110°,  they  give  off  reddish  vapours,  together  with  sulphur,  sulphite  of  ammonium,  and 
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nitrite  of  ammonium,  and  leave  iron  in  tLe  residue ;  when  quickly  heated,  they  burn 
away.  The  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  with  evolution  of  reddish 
vapours,  not  by  organic  acids.  Chlorine  and  iodine  decompose  it,  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide  and  separation  of  sulphiu-.  It  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  potash  and 
ammonia,  much  more  slowly  by  soda.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  permanganate 
of  potassium,  peroxide  of  lead,  and  mercuric  oxide.  Many  metallic  salts  precipitate 
the  solution,  with  elimination  of  nitric  oxide.  Cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of 
mercury  convert  the  crystals  into  nitroferricyanides. 

The  crystals  are  not  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  sulphydric  acid,  ferro- 
or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium,  or  tannic  acid,  neither  of  these  reagents  giving  any 
indication  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  them.  Neither  are  they  decomposed  by  caustic 
potash  or  soda  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  therewith,  they  give  off  ammonia  gas  and 
yield  ferric  hydrate,  together  with  a  filtrate  which  deposits  the  following  compound. 

Sulphuretted  Nitrosidf  hide  of  Iron  and  &*'ze7«,  Fe'Na'=N-S''0'^or  Ffe=S'(NO)2.3Na-S. 
— This  compound  forms  large  black  crystals  having  a  very  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The  crystals  decompose  at  120° ;  their 
solution  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  by  chlorine,  iodine,  or  mercuric 
oxide.  It  forms  precipitates  with  metallic  salts,  the  reaction  being  in  some  cases 
attended  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  The  solution  yields  crystalline  compounds  on 
addition  of  potash  or  ammonia,  but  is  not  altered  by  caustic  soda ;  the  crystals  are 
not  altered  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  with  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  they  yield  nitric  oxide  gas  and  prussian-blue. 

SidphurLttcdNitrosidjMdeofI)-onandHydrogm,'Ee'WW&'0-  =  'Sie'-Q\1^0f.^^^ 
separates  in  reddish  flocks,  when  the  preceding  compound  is  decomposed  by  acids,  but 
gives  off  siilphydric  acid  and  suffers  further  decomposition,  even  during  washing. 

Nitrosulfhide  of  Iron,  Fe^S-(NO)-  or  Ffe*S'(NO)''',  separates,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phydric acid,  when  sulphuretted  nitrosulphide  of  iron  and  sodium  is  decomposed  by  an 
acid  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  a  black  substance,  which  when  freshly  prepared  and 
dried,  burns  away  like  tinder,  when  set  on  fire.  It  decomposes  spontaneously,  leaving 
sulphide  of  iron.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash,  with  partial  decomposition  and  separation  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Nitrosulphide  of  Iron  and  Sodium,  Fe'Na^N=S '0-.H=0  =  Ffe-S^(N0)".Na2S.H'-0.— 
Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  nitrosulphide  of  iron  in  sulphide  of  sodium  at 
100*-',  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Crystallises  in  red  prisms, 
black  by  ref5.ected  light ;  dissolves  with  deep  red  colour  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  in  sulphide  of  cai-bon.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by 
metallic  salts,  forming  insoluble  compounds  in  which  the  sodium  is  replaced  by  the 
other  metal.  Some  of  these  precipitates  are  tolerably  permanent,  whereas  others,  the 
silver  precipitate  for  example,  decompose  quickly,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 

IKOU  OliSS.  The  ferruginous  minerals  containing  sufficient  quantities  of  iron 
to  be  available  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  have  abeady  been  described  (pp.  337 — ■ 
343).    For  the  methods  of  assaying  them,  see  p.  388. 

The  following  mineralogical  terms  must  here  be  noticed. 

Argillaceous  or  Clay  Iron  Ore. — This  term  is  applied  to  several  ores  consisting  of 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  clay.  The  argillaceous  carbonate  is  called  sim- 
ply "  clay  iron-stone  ; "  anhydrous  and  hydrated  ferric  oxides  with  a  similar  admixtm-e, 
are  called  "red  clay  iron-stone,"  and  "brown  or  yellow  clay  iron-stone,"  respectively. 

Azotomous  Iron  Ore,  or  Kibdelophane.  A  variety  of  ilmenite  or  titaniferous  iron 
ore.    (See  Titanatbs.) 

Bog  Iron  Ore. — A  brittle  or  loosely  aggregated  variety  of  brown  hsematite,  occurring 
in  low  marshy  groimds.  It  proceeds  from  the  decomposition  of  other  species  and  often 
takes  the  form  of  leaves,  nuts,  or  stems,  found  in  the  marshy  soil. 

Brown  Iron  Orf.— Hydrated  ferric  oxide  (p.  338). 

Columnar  Iron  Ore. — Red  clay  iron  stone,  having  a  columnar  structure. 

Green  Iron  Ore. — Hydrated  ferric  phosphate.    (See  Dufrenite,  ii.  347.) 

Jaspery  Iron  Ore. — A  variety  of  red  clay  iron  ore,  havingalarge,  tlat  conchoidal  fracture. 

Lenticular  Iron  Ore. — A  variety  of  red  clay  iron-stone  having  a  fiat  granular  structure. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore. — Ferroso-ferric  oxide  (pp.  337,  397). 

Micaceous  Iron  Ore. — Specular  iron  ore  with  a  micaceous  structure. 

Ochreous  Iron  Ore. — Red  liaBmatite,  having  a  soft  earthy  consistence. 

Octahedral  Iron  Ore. — Syn.  with  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Pitchy  Iron  Ore. — A  variety  of  red  haematite. 

Red  Iron  Ore. — Native  ferric  oxide  (p.  337). 

Simrry  or  Spathic  Iron  Ore. — Crystallised  ferrous  carbonate  (i.  785). 

Specular  Iron  Ore.— Red  haematite  having  a  perfect  metallic  lustre  (pp.  338,  394). 

Titaniferous  Iron  Ore. — Ferric  titanate.    (See  Titanates.) 
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XKON*,  OXID3S  OP.  Iron  forms  two  oxides  corresponding  with  the  chlorides, 
Tiz.  the  protoxide  or  J'erruus  oxide,  Fe'O  or  FfeO,  the  scsquioxide  or  ferric  oxide,  Fe  'O' 
or  Ffe'-'O^,  and  several  oxides  of  intermediate  composition,  called  ferroso-ferric  oxides, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  two  just  mentioned :  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  magnetic  oxide,  Fe^O'  or  Ffe'O*  =  FfeO.Ffe-0^.  A  trioxide, 
Fe'-'O'  or  FfeO^,  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ferrates  (ii.  636) ;  e.g.  ferrate  of  potas- 
sium, K-FfeO'  =  K-'O.FfeO^  but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

Ferrous  oxide,  Fe'-'O  or  FfeO,  is  never  found  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  exist,  in  combination  witli  carbonic  anhydride,  as  ferrous  carbonate 
(FfeCU'  =  Ffe-O.CO'^)  in  spathic  iron  ore,  and  iii  solution  in  chalybeate  waters;  also 
combined  with  ferric  oxide  in  magnetic  iron  ore.  It  is  not  easily  obtained  in  the  pui'e 
state,  on  account  of  the  avidity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen.  According  to  Debray, 
it  is  obtained  by  passing  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbo- 
nic oxide  over  red-hot  ferric  oxide.  According  to  Liebig,  it  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a 
little  metallic  iron,  by  igniting  ferrous  oxalate  in  a.  close  vessel.  The  impure  ferrous 
oxiilo  thus  obtained  is  a  black  pyrophoric  powder,  which  in  contact  with  the  air 
quickly  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide. 

Hydr cited  Ferrous  Oxide,  or  Ferrous  hydrate,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  solution  of  a  pure  ferrous  salt,  perfectly  free  from  air,  with  potash-ley,  also  free  from 
air,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  de-aerated  water.  The  hydrate  is  tlien  precipitated  in  white 
flocks,  which  must  be  washed  by  decantatiou  with  recently  boiled  water,  tlien  dried  and 
preserved  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  free  from  oxygen.  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharni. 
xxxvi.  101),  by  a  very  careful  preparation  thus  conducted,  obtained  the  hydrate  as  a 
non-magnetic,  very  friable  mass,  having  a  pale  greenish  colour,  probably  arising  from 
partial  oxidation.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  the  dry  state,  it  quickly  absorbs 
oxj'gen,  becoming  strongly  heated,  even  to  ignition,  and  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide. 
In  tlie  moist  state  it  is  converted  by  oxidation,  first  into  greenish  ferroso-ferric,  then 
quickly  into  brown  ferric  hydrate.  It  reduces  iodic  acid,  also  platinum-  and  mercury- 
salts.  It  dissolves,  according  to  Bineau,  in  1-50,000  pts.  of  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
liquid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  ferrous  salts,  and  absorbs  carbonic 
anhydride  quickly,  even  in  the  dry  state,  so  that  it  cannot  be  dried  in  an  atmosphere  <if 
that  gas. 

Ferrous  salts.  —  Ferrous  oxide  and  hydrate  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  sails  in 
which  the  iron  is  mono-  or  di-atomic,  according  as  its  atomic  weight  is  28  or  56  :  e.g. 

Fe-0»      ,     „„P1  TT-n  S  2FeCl 

or  FfeO  1     +    ^IIGl      =       H-0     +     |or  FfeCP. 

or  FfeO\  /or  lieSO^ 

Tlje  soluble  ferrous  salts  are  likewise  produced  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  acids.  The 
insoluble  salts,  e.  g.  the  carbonate  and  phosphate,  are  obtained  liy  precipitation.  The 
carbonate  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  natural  mineral  (p.  339). 

Most  ferrous  salts  are  soluble  and  crystallisable,  white  in  the  anhydrous,  pale 
greenish-blue  in  tlie  hydrated  state.  The  solutions  are  green  or  greenish-blue,  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  with  inky  after-taste,  and  quickly  absorb  oxygen  from  tlie  air,  yielding 
a  yellow-bx'own  deposit  of  basic  ferric  salt,  because  the  qiiantity  of  acid  in  the  solution 
is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  normal  ferric  salt,  inasmuch  as  iron  (Ffe)  is  triatomic  in  tJie 
ferric,  and  only  diatomic  in  the  ferrous  salts ;  thus  feri'ous  sulphate  yields  by  oxidation 
a  basic  ferric  sulphate,  or  oxysuljshate  containing  only  2  at.  SO '  ; 

2(.FfeO.SO^)    +    0       =  Ffe=0'.2S0', 

°^  ( 9S;o< 

2FfeS0'     +0       =       Ffe^j  Q 

whereas  the  soluble  normal  ferric  sulphate  has  the  composition  Ffe-O'.SSO"  or 
Ffe2(S0')^ 

Those  ferrous  salts  which  contain  a  volatile  ,acid,  give  it  up  on  ignition,  leaving  a 
residue  of  ferric  oxide,  if  the  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  gives  up  its  oxygen 
readily ;  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  if  the  acid,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  retains  its  oxj'gen 
more  forcibly ;  and  of  metallic  iron,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  ferrous  oxide,  if  the  acid 
is  organic. 

For  the  reactions  of  ferrous  salts  in  solution,  see  p.  381. 

Ferric  oxide.  Fe^C  or  Ffe'O^.  Sesquioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron.  This  oxide 
occurs  in  nature  very  abundantly  and  widely  distributed,  viz.  1.  As  specular  iron 
ore  in  rhombohedral  forms,  R  .  oR.  also  R  .  |P2  .  ;^R  (ratio  of  principal  to  secondary 
axes  =  1-3668  :  1). — 2.  As  martite,  in  regular  octahedrons.  — 3.  As  red  h;ematite, 
ill  columnar,  granular,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  also  lamellar  and  granular, 
either  alone  or  associated  with  clay,  forming  the  several  varieties  of  red  clay  iron-stone 
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(p.  340).  It  is  formed  by  lieatiiig  iron  or  its  lower  oxides  and  hydrates  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

Ferric  oxide  may  he  obtained  in  small  crj'stals  by  decomposing  ferric  chloride  with 
lime  at  a  red  heat  (Daubre,  Compt.  rend.  xlix.  143);  in  micaceous  laminae  by  heating 
the  amorphous  oxide  \rith  borax,  and  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (Hauor,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xiii.  456),  or  by  melting  the  amorphous  oxide  with 
chloride  of  calcium  (Kuhlmann,  Compt.  rend.  Hi.  12S3).  Rhombohedi-al  or  laminar 
crystals  of  ferric  oxide  are  likewise  obtained  by  igniting  the  amorphous  oxide  in  a  slow 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.    (Deville,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  1264.) 

When  equal  parts  of  feiTous  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  and  common  salt  are  heated  to 
redness,  and  the  product  exhausted  by  washuig,  ferric  oxide  remains  in  red-brown 
shining  scales.  When  pulverulent  ferric  oxide  is  ignited  with  sal-ammoniac,  part  of  it 
becomes  crystalline,  while  another  portion  volatilises  as  ferric  chloride. 

Ferric  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  by  igniting  ferrous  sulphate  with  i 
pt.  of  saltpetre,  and  lixiviating  the  product;  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rating, and  heating  the  resulting  nitrate  to  redness  ;  also  by  deflagrating  iron  filings 
with  saltpetre.  In  the  distillation  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  from  green  vitriol,  a  residue 
of  impure  ferric  oxide  is  obtained,  formerly  known  as  Caput  mortimm  vitrioli.  Amor- 
phous ferric  oxide  is  usually  prepared  for  pharmaceutical  use  by  igniting  ferric  hydrate 
or  ferrous  carbonate  in  contact  with  the  air ;  the  preparation  thus  obtained  is  called 
Crocus  Mariis  adstringcns  or  Ferrrtm  oxydatum  rubrum.  Very  pure  ferric  oxide  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  ferrous  oxalate  in  contact  with  the  air ;  the  salt  then  takes  fire 
and  is  completely  converted,  without  further  heating,  into  ferric  oxide.    (A.  Vogel.) 

Ferric  oxide  prepared  by  either  of  the  latter  methods,  is  amorphous,  and  has  a  brown- 
red,  red,  or  nearly  black  colour,  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  preparation  adopted. 
It  is  very  hygroscopic,  not  magnetic,  very  hard,  and  is  therefore  used  as  a  grinding 
and  polisliing  material.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  artificially  .prepared  oxide  is  6-04 
to  5-17  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  440) ;  that  of  red  haematite  and  specular  iron  ore, 
from  4'5  to  5'3  ;  of  some  columnar  varieties  as  low  as  4'2  ;  that  of  martite  from  Peru, 
3'80  ;  from  Puy  de  Dome,  4-6.5;  from  Brazil,  4'80  (Breithaupt)  ;  from  Monroe,  New 
York,  6-33  (Hunt).  Hardness  of  haematite  and  specular  iron  ore  =  6-5  to  6-5;  of 
martite  =  6.  The  cubic  expansion  of  ferric  oxide  =  0'00004  for  1°  C.  (Kopp). 
Ferric  oxide  is  not  volatile,  but  at  a  full  white  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  partially 
converted  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Ferric  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  heat  even  below 
redness,  and  completely  at  red  heat  hy  charcoal  or  carbonic  oxide,  also  by  ammonia  gas. 
Wlien  ignited  with  sidphur,  it  yields  sulphurous  anhydride  and  a  sulphide  of  iron. 
It  easily  gives  up  its  oxygen  when  ignited  with  combustible  bodies,  but  takes  it  up 
again  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air :  hence  it  facilitates  the  combustion  of 
organic  bodies,  and  may  be  used  for  incinerating  them  (Grager,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxi.  124).  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  frequently  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent  in 
contact  with  organic  matter,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  magnetic  oxide,  or  even  to 
ferrous  oxide,  and  then,  by  taking  up  carbonic  acid,  converted  into  spathic  iron  ;  the 
reduced  oxide,  if  in  contact  with  moisture,  is  frequently  also  reconverted  into  ferric 
hydrate  (limonite  or  brown  haematite)  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  The  oxide  is  also 
sometimes  further  reduced  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  converted  into  pj'rites : 
hence  magnetite,  limonite,  and  pyrites  often  occur  as  pseudomorphs  after  red  ha?matite. 
According  toKuhlmann  (Compt.  rend.  lii.  1169),. it  easity  converts  sul-jihide  of  cal- 
cium into  gypsum  at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  the  oxysulphide  of  calcium 
of  the  soda-residues  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ferric  oxide  (the  residue  of  the 
burning  of  pyrites),  forms  a  very  useful  cement,  which  hardens  quickly  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

Ferric  oxide  dissolves  in  acids,  but  less  easily  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more 
strongly  ignited  :  the  best  solvent  for  it  is  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solu- 
"tion  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  zinc  or  stannous  chloride,  the  oxide  then  dissolv- 
ing as  ferrous  chloride. 

Ferric  oxide,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  much  used  as  a  grinding  and  polishing 
material.  A  very  hard  compact  kind  of  red  haematite,  called  bloodstone,  forms, 
when  well  polished,  the  best  material  for  producing  a  high  histre  on  coat-buttons, 
and  on  the  gilding  of  porcelain.  Ferric  oxide  in  the  pulverulent  state  is  used  for 
polishing  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  for  polishing  and  sharpening  cutting  instru- 
ments, and  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass  for  mirrors  and  lenses.  According  to 
Vogel  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxii.  275),  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  ferrous 
oxalate  (p.  393)  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  these  purposes.  That  wliich  is  prepared 
by  igniting  green  vitriol  in  crucibles  is  also  much  used,  the  least  calcined  portions, 
which  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  forming  Jeweller's  rouge  for  polishing  gold  or  silver,  and 
the  more  calcined  portions,  which  are  bluish  or  purplish,  forming  the  c7'ocus  which 
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is  used  for  polishing  brass  and  stoel.  Lord  Rosse  prepares  ferric  oxide  for  polish- 
ing the  specula  of  his  telescopes,  by  precipitating  a  pm'c  dilute  solution  of  ferrous 
sidphate  with  ammonia,  pressing  the  wuslicd  precipitate  in  a  screw-press  till  nearly 
dry,  and  exposing  it  to  a  heat  which  appears  didl  red  in  the  dark.  (See  Ui-es  Dktiunari/ 
of  Arts,  iii.  369.) 

Ferric  oxide  is  also  used  as  a  colouring  material  for  glass  and  porcelain,  especially 
the  latter ;  it  yields  a  fine  purple-red,  or  when  more  strongly  heated,  an  orange-yellow 
enamel  colour,  the  tint  produced  depending  essentiallj'  on  the  mode  of  treatment ; 
according  toBontemps  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxxv.  439),  ferric  oxide  may  be  made  to 
colour  glass  with  all  the  tints  of  the  spectrum,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied. 

Hy  dr  ate  d  ferric  oxide,  or  J'erj-zc /i^c^rrtilc,  occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  either 
crystallised  as  gothite  or  needle  iron  ore  (ii.  940),  or  in  stellate  groups  of  needles 
or  fibres,  as  xanthosiderite,  or  more  frequently  in  stalactitic,  botryoidal  or  mammil- 
lary  forms,  having  a  fibrous  or  subfibrous  structure  ;  also  massive  and  occasionally 
earthy,  as  brown  haematite  or  limouite;  also  mixed  with  clay,  as  brown  or 
yellow  clay  iron-stone  (pp.  338,  339).  It  is  the  colouring  principle  of  many 
minerals,  of  ochre,  of  the  deposit  of  mineral  waters,  of  yellow  sandstone,  Turkish 
umber,  &c.  It  is  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  ferric  salts  with  alkalis  or  alkaline 
carbonates ;  also  when  ferrous  salts  are  precipitated  in  like  manner,  and  the  precipitate 
is  exposed  to  the  air;  and  by  the  rusting  of  iron,  which  takes  place  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  moist  air,  and  is  accelerated  by  contact  with  small  quantities  of  acids,  and 
of  various  saline  solutions,  especially  ammoniacal  salts  and  urine. 

Ferric  hydrate  is  most  easily  prepared  by  precipitating  a  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  witli  excess  of  ammonia  (with  a  smaller  qtiantity,  a  basic  salt  would 
be  thrown  down) ;  it  is  apt,  however,  to  retain  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  to  remove 
which  it  must  be  washed  several  times  with  water,  then  dried,  and  washed  completely 
after  being  reduced  to  powder.  This  precipitate  formed  in  the  cold  (the  Fcrrum  oxi- 
datiun  fuscum  of  the  pharmacopoeias)  has  the  composition  Ffe'0'.2H-0,  according  to 
Gmelin  (Handbook,  v.  198)  andLefort  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liv.  305);  Ffe-0'.3IP0,  accord- 
ing to  Wittstein  (Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  p.  367) ;  or  2Ffe=0^3H-0,  according  to  Peaii 
de  Saint-Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  47),  the  proportion  of  water  doubtless 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution,  the  mode  of  precipitation,  and  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  hydrate  has  been  exposed  in  drying.  The  hydrate  precipitated 
from  hot  solutions  is  Ffe-0l2H-'0.   (Lefort ;  Schaffner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  117.) 

Native  ferric  hj'drates  are  also  of  various  composition.  Gothite  is  Ffe-O'.H-O  ; 
limouite,  2Ffe''0'.3H-0  ;  xanthosiderite,  Ffe-0'.2H-0 ;  and  a  variety  of  bog  iron  ore 
(called  Quellerz)  from  Nischnei-Nowgorod  in  Russia,  consists,  according  to  Hermann 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  63),  mainly  of  Ffe-'0l3H-'0. 

Ferric  hydrate  has  a  light  yellow  to  dark  brown  colour,  and  is  sometimes  a  loose 
earthy  powder,  sometimes  a  heavy  friable  mass,  according  to  the  mode  of  prejiaration. 
AVhen  recently  precipitated,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  acids,  but  its  power  of  uniting  with 
acids  is  diminished  by  drying,  and  frequently  even  by  prolonged  immersion  in  liquids. 

A  remarkable  insoluble  modification  of  ferric  hydrate  is  produced  by  boiling  the 
ordinary  yellow  hydi-ate,  2Ffe-0'.3H''0  (precipitated  from  the  chloride  by  ammonia), 
in  water  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  colour  then  changes  from  oclu'e-yellow  to 
brick-red,  and  the  hydrate  thus  altered  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  strong  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  but  very  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  acetic  acid,  or  dilute  nitric  or 
liydi'ochloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which  is  clear  by  transmitted, 
but  turbid  by  reflected  light;  is  precipitated  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  an  alkali- 
salt  or  a  sulphate ;  and  on  addition  of  strong  nitric  or  liydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  red 
granular  precipitate,  which  redissolves  on  diluting  the  liquid  with  water.  The  modi- 
fied hydrate  does  not  form  prussian  blue  with  feiT0C3'anide  of  potassium  and  acetic 
acid.  It  appears  to  consist  of  Ffe'O'.H-O.  This  insoluble  hydrate  is  likewise  j^reei- 
pitated  when  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  hydrate  in  acetic  acid  is  rapidly  boiled.  The 
same  solution,  if  kept  for  some  time  at  100°  C.  in  a  close  vessel,  becomes  light  in 
colour,  no  longer  forms  prussian  blue  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  exhibits  any 
deepening  of  colour  on  addition  of  a  sulphocyanate ;  .strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
or  a  trace  of  an  alkali-salt,  or  sulphuric  acid,  throws  down  all  the  ferric  oxide  in  the 
form  of  the  insoluble  hydrate.  (Pean  de  Saint-Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  47.) 

Ferric  hydrate  gives  off  part  of  its  water  between  80°  and  100°,  and  the  whole  at  a 
red  heat;  it  is  also  completely  dehydrated  by  heating  it  to  160° — 200°,  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  sodium.  (Senarmont.) 

Ferric  hydrate  easily  gives  up  part  of  its  oxygen  to  oxidable  bodies,  and  is  easily 
reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  stannous  chloride,  &c.  In  contact  with  putrefying 
organic  bodies,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  forms  ferroso-ferric  compounds,  or 
ferrous  carbonate ;  but  if  the  air  has  access  to  it,  it  quickly  recovers  the  oxygen  whicli 
it  has  given  up  to  the  putrefying  substance,  and  can  then  again  exert  an  oxidising 
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action,  thus  acting  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air  to  the  organic  body :  hence  it 
accelerates  the  oxidation  of  woody  tibre  in  the  soil.  (Kuhlmanu,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxxi.  110.) 

Ferric  hydrate  is  rarely  used  alone  in  medicine ;  but  in  the  recently  precipitated 
state,  it  acts  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  as,  when  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  forms  a 
highly  basic  ferric  arsenite,  very  difficultly  decomposible  by  water. 

Ferric  hydrate  unites  with  colouring  matters,  and  easily  fixes  itself  on  many  organic 
bodies,  especially  on  tissues :  hence  its  use  as  a  moMlant,  and  the  formation  of  iron- 
mould  on  linen,  cotton.  Such  spots  may  be  removed  by  oxalic  acid,  or  acid  oxalate  of 
potassium,  the  action  being  greatly  accelerated  by  contact  with  metallic  tin. 

Ferric  salts. — In  these  salts,  the  iron  is  sesqui-  or  tri-atomic,  according  as  its  atomic 
weight  is  28  or  56,  e.g.  the  chloride,  Fe^CP  or  F&CP ;  the  nitrate,  Fe'(NO*)'  or  Ffe(NO^)' ; 
the  sulphate,  Fe^(SO^)'  or  Ffe-(SO*)'.  (The  oxygen-salts  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  ferric  oxide  with  anhydrous  acids,  e.g.  the  nitrate,  Ffe-CSN^C,  the  sul- 
pliate,  Ffe-0^3S0'.)  Accordingly,  it  requires  three  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid,  such 
as  nitric  acid,  to  form  a  normal  salt  with  one  molecule  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  normal  ferric  salts  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  difficult  to  crys- 
tallise ;  some  of  them  are  deliquescent.  They  are  mostly  analogous  in  composition  to 
the  salts  of  aluminium,  and  frequently  isomorpihous  with  them ;  this  correspondence  of 
form  and  composition  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  alums  ;  thus  ferrico-potassic  sulphate, 
FfeK(S0*)ll2H-0,  is  isomorphous  with  common  alum,  AllK(S0^)ll2H-'0. 

Soluble  ferric  salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide  or  its  hydrates  in  aqueous 
acids,  or  by  oxidising  ferrous  salts  with  nitric  acid,  adding  the  quantity  of  acid  required 
to  form  a  normal  ferric  salt ;  e.  g.: 

2FfeS0*  +  0  +  H^SO^    =    Ffe-(S0^)3  +  H=0. 
The  insoluble  salts  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

Ferric  salts  are  white  in  the  anhydrous,  yellow  or  yellowish-red  in  the  hydrated 
state.  The  solutions  have  also,  for  the  most  part,  a  j'eUowish-red  colour,  especially 
■when  heated ;  the  solutions  of  the  nitrate  and  fluoride,  however,  are  colourless ;  that  of 
the  chloride  is  brown-red,  and  those  of  the  acetate,  meconate,  and  sulphocyanate  are 
blood-red. 

Tbe  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  changes  the 
colour  of  the  solution  to  orange  yellow ;  this  coloration,  like  that  of  other  acid  solu- 
tions of  ferric  salts  {e.  g.  ferric  fiilphocyanates)  is  completely  destroyed  by  addition  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphate  of  sodium ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  colouring  power 
of  ferric  chloride,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  very  great, 
the  bright  yellow  colour  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  being  caused 
by  a  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  too  small  to  impart  a  perceptible  colour  to  the  liquid 
when  somewhat  diluted  with  water. 

Ferric  oxide  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  the  normal  salts  with  excess  of  ferric  oxide :  thus,  besides  the  triacid  or 
normal  sulphate, 

Ffe=0^  3S0<  =  Ffe-(SO^)'  =        ^  [  0",  there  are  several  basic  sulphates,  \\z. : 
Ffe^  j 

Sexbasic,      6FfeW.S0'  =     ''jP'    0'=' or  17FfeWFfe-(S0*)' 
Ffe'^j 

SO'  ] 

Quadi-ibasic,  4Ffe^0lS0'  =     „,       0"  or  llFfeWFfe^(SO'')' 
Ffe"  j 

d'r)2  I 

Tribasic,      3Ffe=0^S0'  =       ,      0'°  or  8Ffe-0'.Ffe\S0^)' 
Ffe''  J 

Dibasic,        2Ffe'OlS05  =            0'  or  5Ffe'0'.Ffe'(S0')» 
Ffe^  J 

Monobasic,     Ffe^O^SO'  =            0^  or  2Ffe=0^Ffe-(S0')» 
Ffe-  j 

Sesquiacid,  2Ffe-0^3SO'  -  (^'^'^l  0'  or  2Ffe^O'.2[FfeXSO')'] 
Ffe^  j 

Diacid,        Ffe'0l2S0=  =             0^  or  Ffe^0l2[Ffe^(S0')^] 
Ffe'  j 
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Most  of  these  basic  salts  are  iusolulile  in  -n-ater,  and  are  precipitated  on  heating  a 
moderately  dilute  and  nearly  neutral  solution  of  the  corresponding  normal  salt  {i.g. 
ferric  acetate),  or  on  adding  to  the  solution  of  a  normal  ferric  salt,  a  quantity  of  alkali 
not  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole. 

Ferric  salts  containing  Tolatile  acids  are  decomposed  by  ignition,  leaving  a  residue 
of  ferric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  or  metallic  iron,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  acid 
present.    For  llieir  reactions  Ijefore  the  blowpipe  and  in  solution,  see  page  380. 

Ferroso-ferric  Oxides  and  Hydrates. — The  term  ferroso-ferric  is  applied  to 
oxides  of  iron  which  are  intermediate  in  composition  between  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  two.  The  principal  of  these  intermediate 
oxides  are  the  scale-oxide  and  the  magnetic  oxide. 

o.  Scale  oxide,  Fe'"0°  or  Ffe'O"  =  6FfeO.Ffe-0'. — When  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in 
the  air,  two  layers  of  scale  oxide  are  formed,  which  may  easily  be  separated.  Tlie 
inner  layer,  6FfeO.Ffe'0^  is  blackish-grey,  porous,  brittle,  and  attracted  by  tlie  magnet. 
The  outer  layer  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  ferric  oxide,  but  in  variable  proportion  , 
it  is  of  a  reddisli  iron-black  colour,  dense,  brittle,  yields  a  black  powder,  and  is  more 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet  than  the  inner  layer.  The  amount  of  ferric  oxide  in 
the  outer  layer  is  between  32  and  37  per  cent.,  and  on  the  very  surface  it  is  as  much  as 
.52'8  per  cent.  (Mosander,  Fogg.  Ann.vi.  36  ;  also  Schw.  xlvii.  81).  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  scale-oxide  is  5-48  (P.  Boullay).  Berthier  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxvii.  19; 
also  Schw.  xliii.  319)  regards  the  scale-oxide  as  4FfeO.Ffe-0' ;  Mosander  attributes 
the  greater  amount  of  ferric  oxide  found  by  Berthier  to  the  fact  of  Berthier  having 
analysed  the  inner  and  outer  layers  together. 

fi.  Magnetic  oxide,  Va^O-  or  m'O'  =^^''\o^  =  FfeO.Ffe^Ol  —  This  oxide  occurs 

Ffe^  J 

abundantly  as  a  natural  mineral,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  vahwble  ores  of 
iron,  containing,  when  pure,  nearly  72  per  cent,  of  the  metal  (p.  337).  It  occurs  in 
monometric  crystals,  the  dominant  form  being  usually  the  octahedron,  sometimes  1iie 
rhombic  dodecahedron,  these  forms  being  modified  as  in  figures  194,  196,  196,  199, 
200,  &c.  (Crystali.ographt,  ii.  129,  130);  twdns  also  occur,  like  figure  319  (ii.  IGO). 

It  is  isomorphous  with  spinel  ■'^^""sj  o\  gahnite,         |  0^  zeilanite, |o',  frank- 


=1  '  'au^ 


All-  J  Air 

Zzn  1  .  Ffe  ) 

linite,         [  0',  chrome-iron  ore,        ^  0',  and  other  minerals  in  which  the  diatomic 

Ffe^ )  Ccr-  J 

radicles,  Mm g,  Zzn,  Ffe,  and  likewise  the  triatomic  radicles.  All,  Ffe,  Ccr,  replace  one 
another  in  various  proportions,  or  into  wliieh  other  diatomic  metals  enter  in  various  pro- 
portions, e.g.  calcium,  Cca,  with  magnesium  in  pleonast  and  ehlorospinel.  Cleavage 
octahedral,  more  or  less  distinct.  The  dodecahedral  faces  are  commonly  striated, 
parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  occTirs  massive, 
with  granular  structure  (p  336). 

Ferroso-ferric  oxide,  F"fe'^0',  is  produced  when  iron  is  heated  to  redness  in  aqueous 
vapour  (Regnault,  Gay-Lussac);  when  ferrous  chloride  is  heated  to  low  redness 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  582);  also 
according  to  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  622).  when  iron  is  burned  in  oxygen-gas 
or  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  olitained  crystallised  in  octahedrons,  by  igniting  ferroso- 
ammonic  chloride  in  contact  with  the  air  (Hauer,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xiii.  466);  also, 
together  with  ferrous  chloride,  by  heating  ferrous  oxide  in  a  slow  siream  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  (D e vill e,  Compt.  rend.  liii.  199) ;  by  fusing  ferric  phosphate  with  3  or  4  times 
its  weight  of  sulphate  of  sodium  (Debray,  ibid.  lii.  985);  and  by  heating  ferrous  sul- 
phate with  chloride  of  calcium  in  covered  crucibles  (Kuhlmann,  ihid.  lii.  1283). 
Beville  and  Caron  {ibid.  xliv.  764),  by  heating  ferric  fluoride  with  boric  anhydride 
owt  of  contact  with  the  air,  obtained  the  magnetic  oxide  in  long  needles,  made  up  of 
aggregates  of  regular  octahedrons.  Ebelmen  olitained  crystalline  magnetic  oxid(^  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  ferrous  silicate.  Artificially  prepared  ferroso-ferric  oxide  is, 
however,  most  frequently  a  black  mass,  which  yields  an  iron-black  powder,  and  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Many  metallurgic  products  also  contain  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  either  free  or  comliined 
with  silica — refinery-slags  for  exampile,  according  to  Plattner  (Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm. 
XX.  233).  The  iron  plates  which  are  laid  beneath  the  hearths  of  iron-smelting  furnaces, 
and  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  are  sometimes,  in  the  coiirse  of  6  or  10  years,  completely 
converted,  by  the  moisture  of  the  .soil,  into  magnetic  oxide,  partly  crystalline,  partly 
compact,  and  attracted  by  the  magnet  (but  not  ifself  magnetic).  The  same  compound 
is  formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  refining  hearth.s,  where  the  ii-on  comes  in  contact 
with  aqueous  vapour.    (Koch,  Ucbci-  Jcrfjutedl.  Hiittcn'producti,  p.  17.) 
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7.  Crystallised  ferrous  carbonate,  ignited  in  close  vessels,  yields  ferroso-ferric  oxide, 
consisting,  according  to  Kramer,  of  FfeO.Ffe"0'  ;  according  to  Dribereiner,  of 
SFfeO.Ffe'^O-' ;  according  to  Glasson,  of  4FfeO.Ffe^O^  the  composition  of  the  product 
being  doubtless  influenced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  heating. 

S.  The  old  pharmateutical  preparation  called  jEthiops  martia/is,  is  a  ferroso-ferric 
oxide,  or  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  in  various  proportions,  obtained  by 
oxidising  iron  in  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  by  partially  reducing  ferric  oxide  by 
ignition  -with  iron  filings,  or  with  a  quantity  of  oil  just  sufficient  to  make  it  into  a 
moist  powder ;  the  preparation  obtained  by  this  last  method  always  contains  carbon. 

Ferroso-ferric  oxide  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  with  hydi'ogen, 
charcoal,  carbonic  oxide,  or  ammonia-gas.  When  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  converted 
into  ferric  oxide. 

Ferroso-ferric  Hy dratcs. — These  are  compounds  of  various  composition, 
obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  ferrous,  or  reduction  of  ferric  hydrate,  by  pre- 
cipitating mixtures  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  with  alkalis,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  iron 
in  contact  with  air  and  water. 

a.  Bingy-grecn  Hydrate. — By  exposing  white  ferrous  hydrate  to  the  air  for  a  short 
time — or  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  a  feiTous  salt  and  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  salt, 
with  potasli  or  ammonia — a  dingy-green  hydrate  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide  is  obtained, 
which,  on  further  exposure  to  the  air,  is  quickly  converted  into  rusty-brown  ferric 
hydrate. 

,8.  Black  Hydrate. — 1.  This  hydrate,  which  has  neai'ly  the  composition  FfeO.Ffe^O' 
H-  ,fH''0,  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
from  a  mixture  of  equivalent  pi-oportions  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  on  the  addition 
of  potash  or  ammonia.  The  yellow  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  in  hydi'ochloric  acid 
yields,  with  ammonia,  a  brownish-black  precipitate,  which  is  magnetic  even  while  in 
the  liquid,  so  that  it  collects  round  a  magnet  dipped  into  that  liquid.  It  may  be 
washed  on  the  filter  without  becoming  more  highly  oxidised  (Liebig  and  Wohler, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  583). — 2.  The  same  precipitate  is  obtained  by  mixing  ferrico-ammonic 
sulphate  with  ferrous  sulphate,  in  such  proportion  that  the  ferric  oxide  present  in  the 
mixture  may  contain  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  ferrous  oxide,  and  precipi- 
tating with  ammonia  (Abich,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiii.  354). —  3.  Two  equal  portions  of 
ferrous  sulphate  are  taken  ;  the  first  is  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  oxidated  at  a  boiling  heat  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  in  small  portions  at 
a  time.  The  other  portion  is  dissolved  in  water  freed  from  air  by  boiling.  The  two 
solutions  are  then  mixed ;  the  mixture,  while  still  hot,  precipitated  by  ammonia  added 
at  once  in  excess ;  and  the  liquid,  together  with  the  brown-black  precipitate,  heated  for 
son  e  minutes  to  the  boiling  point.  The  precipitated  ferroso-ferric  oxide  is  then  col- 
lected on  a  filter  and  washed — during  which  process  it  undergoes  further  oxidation — 
and  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  (AVohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxii.  56).  This  process 
should  yield  2FfeO.Ffe-0' ;  but  even  if  a  greater  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  nitric  acid  still  remaining,  or  by  contact  with  the  air,  the  proportion  of 
that  oxide  is  sure  to  be  increased  by  decomposition  of  water. — 4.  Bottger  {Bcitrdge, 
ii.  12)  precipitates  ferrous  sulphate  free  from  ferric  oxide  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
sodium ;  washes  the  precipitate  several  times  by  decantation ;  and  then  boils  it  with 
tolerably  concentrated  caustic  potash.  This  process  yields  a  velvet-black  powder, 
much  less  liable  to  absorb  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  ammonia. — 5.  Noel  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  i.  62)  precipitates  ferrous  sulphate 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  washes  the  ferrous  carbonate  by  decantation,  leaves  it  to 
drain  upon  linen,  and  then  heats  it  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  with  constant  stirring,  till  it 
is  dry.  It  is  thereby  converted  into  a  velvet-black  powder.  Soubeiran  obtained  by 
this  process  a  precipitate  which  was  not  perfectly  black,  and  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evolved  carbonic  anhydride. — 6.  Preuss  introduces  4  pts.  of  pulverised 
iron  and  5  pts.  of  ferric  oxide  into  a  flask,  together  with  a  two  or  threefold  quantity  of 
water,  and  boils  the  liqviid  gently  for  some  time.  The  mixture  gives  off  fetid  hydrogen 
gas,  and  turns  dark  brown  at  first,  but  afterwards  black.  AVhen  the  evolution  of  gas 
ceases,  and  the  resulting  black  powder  settles  down  readily,  it  is  separated  by  leviga- 
tion  from  the  excess  of  iron  ;  thrown  on  a  filter  of  grey  poi'ous  paper;  and  the  filter, 
after  the  water  has  drained  off,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  large  quantity  of  paper,  and  quickly 
dried  in  hot  air.  The  black,  very  loose  powder  dissolves  in  acids  without  evolution  of 
gas,  and  the  solution  yields  a  black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  pre- 
cipitate must  not  be  dried  by  heat,  becaiise  in  that  case  it  would  turn  brown  from 
higher  oxidation.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  xxviii.  92.) 

The  black  hydrate  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide  exhibits,  after  drying,  the  appearance  of 
brown  black,  brittle,  strongly  magnetic  himps,  having  a  conchoi'dal  fracture,  and  yield 
ing  a  dark-brown  powder.    It  contains  about  7  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  gives  off 
when  heated  in  a  retort,  leaving  black  anhydrous  ferroso-ferric  oxide.    When  heated 
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in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  From  its  yellow  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  ammonia  (Wohler). 

Ferroso-ferric  hydrate  was  formerly  much  employed  in  medicine,  but  has  now  almost 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  preparing  iodide  of  potassium  from  iodide  of  iron,  it  is  advis- 
able to  take  the  iron  and  iodine  in  such  proportion  (Fe'I')  that,  on  precipitating  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  this  black  ferroso-ferric  hydrate  shall  be  formed,  because  it  is 
much  less  bulky  than  ferric  hydrate,  and  therefore  easier  to  wash. 

The  ferroso-ferric  oxides  and  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  brownish  or  yellow 
solutions,  according  as  the  one  or  other  of  the  oxides  predominates.  These  solutions, 
commonly  said  to  contain  ferroso-ferric  salts,  are  mere  mixtures  of  feri-ous  and 
ferric  salts,  and  give  reactions  intermediate  between  the  two.  They  give  black  precipi- 
tates with  alkalis  ;  blue,  both  with  ferro-  and  with  fen'i-cyanide  of  potassium,  also  witli 
cyanide  of  potassium  (ii.  219,  227),  a  reaction  not  produced  either  by  ferrous  or  by 
ferric  salts  when  pure. 

Trioxlde  of  Iron,  or  Ferric  miliydridr,  Fe'O'  or  FfeO',  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  ferrates  (salts  obtained  by  fusing  iron  or  its 
oxides  with  nitre,  (ii.  036)  i;.g.  Ferrate  of  potassium,  FeKO'^  =  K'-'O.Fe'O^. 

XROir,  OXVBROnxiSS  or.  Ferric  oxybromide  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  bromide,  or  by  treating  it  with  a  quantity  of  potash  not 
sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  or  by  exposing  a  solution  of  ferrous  bromide  to  the 
air.  (Lowig.) 

IKOU,  OKirCHXiOSllSZ:  or.    See  page  378. 

inoiJ',  OXVFIi'U'ORISE  OE".  A  ferric  oxyfluoride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  tlie  solution  of  ferric  iluoride.  (Berzelius.) 

ULOHJ,  OXYGEET-SAITS  OF.  The  general  properties  of  these  salts  have  been 
already  described  (pp.  380,  39:3,  396).  For  the  special  descriptions,  sea  the  several 
Acids. 

OSYSUI.PHIDE  OP.    See  page  401. 

XROIt,  PKOSPHXSES  OF.  Phosphorus  unites  readily  with  iron,  forming  a  grey, 
fusible,  very  hard  compound,  which  takes  a  high  polish.  This  compound,  which  has 
the  composition  Fe'P,  may  lie  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  jjliosphate  of  iron  and 
charcoal  in  a  crucible  lined  with  cliarcoal  and  placed  in  a  forge  tire. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  produces  a  great  alteration  in  the  properties  of 
iron,  rendering  it  brittle  in  the  cold  (pip.  329,  334). 

IROIO',  PUIiV£S£IS£I>.  Ferrwn  puh'cratum  ;  Limotura  fi  rris.  Martis  alca- 
hoKsata. — Finely  pulverised  ii'on  for  medical  use  may  be  pi'cpared  by  meclianical 
trituration  of  filings  of  bar  iron,  and  subsequent  boiling  and  straining.  Iron-powder 
is  prepared  in  largo  quantities  by  this  method  in  the  Tyrol.  The  iron  is,  however, 
obtained  in  a  much  finer  state  of  division,  Ijy  reducing  an  oxide  of  iron  with  hydrogen. 
Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  125  ;  cv.  192)  mixes  1  pt.  of  ferrous  sulphate  perfectly 
fi'se  from  copper,  witii  three  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  heats  the  mixture 
till  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fnses  ;  washes  the  residue  completely  ;  heats  the  ferric 
oxide  thus  produced  to  dull  redness  in  a  glass  tube  or  gun-bai-rel ;  and  passes  over  it 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen,  perfectly  free  from  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
arsenic,  as  these  substances,  if  present,  would  unite  with  the  iron.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, when  ferrous  sulphate  is  used,  to  obtain  iron  quite  free  from  sulphur ;  hence, 
Luca  (Compt.  rend.  li.  3331  precipitates  ferrous  chloride  with  ammonia,  and  reduces 
the  washed  oxide  with  perfectly  washed  hydrogen-gas,  avoiding  the  use  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc-tubes  (because  the  gas  might  take  up  sulphur  from  them).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  carbon  in  the  pul- 
verised iron,  would  be  at  all  injurious  in  its  application.  To  preserve  the  iron  from 
rust,  it  is  kept  in  sealed  vessels  filled  with  hydrogen. 

Reduced  iron  is  an  impalpable,  slate-grey  powder,  which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a 
glowing  body,  and  then  biu-ns  away  very  quickly  (mechanically  pulverised  iron  cannot 
be  set  on  fire  in  this  way) ;  it  ghould  be  heated  strongly  enough  in  the  hydr(jgcn- 
atmosphere  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  actually  pyrophoric.  It  is  much  more  active 
than  mechanically  pulverised  iron,  on  account  of  its  finer  state  of  division. 

XROST,  SEIiENXSSS  OP.  Selenium  in  the  state  of  vnpour,  pas^sed  over  iron- 
filings,  combines  with  tlie  metal,  producing  considerable  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 
The  product  is  a  yellowish-grey  substance,  with  inetallic  lustre,  hard  and  brittle.  It 
melts  before  the  blowpipe,  giving  off  oxide  of  selenium,  and  forming  a  black  brittle 
globule,  apparently  consisting  of  ferrous  selenite.  (Berzelius.) 

G.  Little  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  211),  Viy  passing  selenium-vapour  over  red-hot 
iron  wire,  and  melting  the  brittle  product  under  boras,  obtained  a  metallic-looking 
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grej'ish-yellow,  easily  pulverisable  compound,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  6-38,  and  the 

composition  of  ferric  selonide,  Ffe'-Se^. 

IHOTff,  SVIiVliTDSS  OF.  Iron  and  sulphur  unite  directly  with  one  another, 
iinder  various  circumstances,  and  in  several  different  proportions.  Besides  two  sub- 
sulphides  containing  less  than  I  at.  sulphur  to  1  at.  iron  (Ffe),  there  is  a  protosidphidc  or 
ferrous  sulphide,  FfeS  ;  a  sesquisulphide  or  ferric  sulphide,  Ffe^S^  ;  a  disidphide,  FfeS-  ; 
and  a  compound  called  the  magnetic  sulphide,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the 
proto-  and  sesqui-sulphides.  Metallic  iron  heated  with  excess  of  sulphur,  yields  one 
or  other  of  the  four  last  mentioned  compounds,  according  to  the  heat  applied,  the 
degree  of  sulphuration  being  less  as  the  temperature  is  higher.  (Eammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.i  cxxi.  337.) 

An  octoferric  sulptiide,  Fe^S  or  Ffe'S,  is  formed  by  passing  hydrogen-gas  over 
red-hot  dibasic  ferric  sulphate  (p.  896).  It  is  a  blackish-grey  magnetic  powder, 
which,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  yields  a  mixture  of  7  vols,  hydrogen-gas  and 
1  vol.  sulphj'dric  acid. 

A  hemisulpliide,  Fe''S  or  Ffe"S,  is  produced  by  heating  anhydrous  ferrous  sul- 
pihate  in  hydrogen  gas,  half  of  the  suljihur  being  then  given  off  as  sulphurous  anhydride. 
It  is  a  dark  grey,  coherent,  magnetic  powder,  which  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids, 
giving  off  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  sulphydric  acid.  When  ignited  in  sulphydric 
acid  gas,  it  takes  up  sulphur  and  is  converted  into  the  protosulphide.  It  occurs,  com- 
bined with  other  metallic  sulphides,  in  many  furnace-products  obtained  in  the  smelting 
of  lead  and  cojiper  ores. 

Protosulpbide,  or  Ferrous  sulpMJe,  Fe-S  or  FfeS.  This  compound  occurs  in 
many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  sometimes  imbedded  in  small  yellow-brown  masses, 
sometimes  as  a  grey  powder  possessing  metallic  lustre.  (Berzelius;  Eammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cxxi.  363.) 

It  has  not  been  found  in  the  free  state  as  a  terrestrial  mineral,  but  exists  in  combi- 
nation with  sulphide  of  nickel,  and  mixed  mth  copper-piyrites,  in  a  massive,  bronze- 
coloured  mineral,  with  octahedral  cleavage  and  specific  gra^-ity  =  4'60,  from  Lille- 
hammer,  in  Norway.  This  mineral,  after  deducting  5'14  per  cent,  of  copper  pyrites, 
contains  36'7  per  cent,  sulphur,  41'1  iron,  and  22-2  nickel,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formvila  2Fe^S.Ni-S.    (Eammelsberg,  too.  cit.) 

Ferrous  sulphide  is  produced :  1.  By  the  direct  combination  of  siilphur  and  iron, 
either  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  lower  temperatures  in  presence  of  water. — a.  Heated  iron 
wire  introduced  into  sulphur-vapour  burns  brightly,  and  forms  ferrous  sulphide. — ■ 
/8.  AVhen  iron  tilings  are  gradually  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  with  about  two-thirds 
their  weight  of  sulphur,  the  mass,  when  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  low-red- 
ness, begins  to  glow,  and  combination  rapidly  takes  place,  with  vivid  combustion 
throughout  the  entire  mass. — y.  Sulphur  pressed  against  a  red-hot  iron  bar,  perforates 
it,  and  forms  ferrous  sulphide,  which  runs  off  in  drops,  and  may  be  quenched  in  water. 
5.  Ferrous  sulphide  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  wet  way  by  moistening  a  mixture  of 
28  pts.  iron  filings  and  16  pts.  sulphur,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  combination  then 
takes  place,  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  When  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mixture  of  2  pts.  sulphur  and  3  pts.  iron-filings  is  made  into  a  paste  vrith 
water,  and  covered  with  earth,  the  mass  after  a  while  becomes  red-hot,  and  gives  oft' a 
large  quantity  of  steam,  which  throws  up  the  earth  with  violence,  producing  the  effect 
of  an  artificial  volcano. 

2.  By  igniting  ferric  oxide  or  scale -oxide  of  iron  with  sulphur. — 3.  By  heating  iron 
pyrites,  ferric  sulphide,  or  magnetic  pj'rites,  either  alone  to  a  bright  red  heat,  or  with 
iron  filings,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. — 4.  By  reducing  ferrous  sidphate  at  a 
bright  red  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  Ferrous  sulpliate  is  also  reduced  to 
su'pliide  in  the  wet  way  by  contact  with  decomposing  organic  matter. — 6.  By  precipi- 
tatiu;;-  fei'rous  salts  with  alkaline  sulphides. 

Ferrous  sulphide  prepared  in  the  dry  way  is  a  dense  j'ellow  mass  with  metallic 
lustre,  or  sometimes  a  black  porous  mass.  It  is  sometimes  magnetic,  but  according  to 
Berzelius,  only  when  it  contains  a  portion  of  one  of  the  higher  sulphides.  It  does  not 
alter  sensibly  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatiu'cs,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  ignition,  even  to  whiteness,  in  close  vessels;  but  when  gently  heated  in  the  air,  it  is 
partly  converted  into  ferrous  sulphate  ;  while  at  a  stronger  heat,  sidphurous  anhydride  is 
evolved,  and  ferric  oxide  remains  behind.  With  nitric  acid  it  evolves  nitrous  gas, 
ferric  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  being  formed,  and  sulphur  separated.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  sulphuric  or  ht/drocMoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  pure  sulphydric  acid  gas.  If, 
however,  it  is  mixed  with  metallic  iron,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  the  protosul- 
phide obtained  by  igniting  iron  filings  with  sulphur,  it  gives  off  a  mixture  of  sulphydric 
acid  and  free  hydrogen.  Aqueous  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  ))roto-sulplnde  of  iron 
converts  it,  with  evolution  of  much  iiydrogcn  and  sulphydric  acid  ga-s,  into  a  black  and 
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partly  mag:nctic  mass.  The  water  forms  with  tlie  sulphide  of  iron,  sulphydric  acid  and 
ferrous  oxide,  which,  by  further  decomposition  of  water,  yields  liydrogen  gas  and 
ferroso-ferric  oxide ;  but  a  portion  of  tlie  sulphur  remains,  even  after  three  hours' 
ignition  (Kegiiault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  379).  Chlorine  gas  does  not  decompose 
cold  sulphide  of  iron  ;  but  that  compound,  when  heated  in  the  gas,  j'ields  chloride  of 
sulphur  and  siil.)limed  ferric  chloride  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  540).  Protosulphide 
of  iron,  heated  to  low  redness  with  once  or  twice  its  weight  of  varhonate  of  sodium  or 
potassium,  fuses  into  a  black,  crystalline,  highly  magnetic  mass,  from  which  water 
extracts  sulphide  of  sodium  or  ijotassium,  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  Baryta  and 
lime  behave  in  the  same  manner,  only  that  the  viscidity  of  the  slag  prevents  the  iron 
from  fusing  into  a  mass  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxi.  170).  When  proto- 
sulphide of  iron  is  fused  with  30  times  its  weight  of  'protoxide  of  h  ad,  the  whole  of 
the  sulphur  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  metallic  lead  is  separated, 
and  a  fused  mixture  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  lead  is  produced. 

Ferrous  sulphide  prepared  in  the  wet  way  is  a  black  amorphous  suljstance,  jierhaps 
containing  water  ;  in  the  finely  divided  state,  it  has  a  dark  green  colour.  In  the  moist 
state,  it  oxidises  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  being  converted,  first  into  fen-ous 
sidphate,  then  quickly  into  yellow-brown  basic  ferric  sulphate.  It  exhibits  the  same 
reactions  as  the  protosulphide  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  but  is  much  more  easily 
decomposed,  and  dissolves  much  more  quickly  in  acids,  with  violent  evolution  of 
sulphydric  acid  gas. 

The  black  mud  at  the  bottom  of  drains,  cess- pools,  ponds  and  morasses,  owes  its 
colour  to  sulphide  of  iron,  probably  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matters  in 
contact  with  ferric  oxide  contained  in  the  soil. 

Sesquisulpbide  or  ferric  Sulpliide.  Fc''S''  or  Ffe'S^. — This  compound  is 
proliably  a  constituent  of  copper  pyrites,  Ccu^S.Ffe'-'S'  (ii.  77),  and  of  magnetic  pyrites 
(see  below).  It  is  produced  by  heating  ii-on  to  moderate  redness,  or  ferric  oxide  to 
low  redness  with  excess  of  sulphar  :  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  product  is  mixed 
with  ferric  oxide,  unless  the  process  is  several  times  repeated  (R  am  m  elsberg,  Pogg. 
Ann.  cxxi.  339).  According  to  Berzelius,  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphydi'ic  acid  on  ferric  oxide  at  100°,  or  on  ferric  hydrate  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
or  by  dropping  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  suljjhate  into  excess  of  sulphydrate  of  am- 
monium. According  to  Eammelsberg,  however,  the  product  obtained  by  heating  ferric 
oxide  in  sulphydric  acid  gas  to  a  temperature  short  of  redness,  is  an  oxysulphide  con- 
taining 1  at.  ferric  oxide  to  3  at.  ferric  sulphide;  after  stronger  heating,  theproduct  contains 
less  ferric  oxide,  but  in  place  of  it  a  certain  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphide;  and  if  the 
heat  be  raised  to  bright  redness,  there  remains  at  last  a  sulphide  of  iron  free  from 
oxygen  and  having  the  composition  of  magnetic  pyrites. 

Ferric  sulphide  dried  out  of  contact  with  air,  is  a  yellow-grey,  non-magnetic  powder. 
"When  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  gives  off  sulphur  and  leaves  magnetic 
pyrites.  In  the  moist  state  it  oxidises  very  quickly  in  contact  with  the  air,  especially 
when  prepared  by  precipitation  of  ferric  salts.  Acids  decompose  it,  with  fox'mation  of 
ferrous  salt,  evolution  of  sulphj-dric  acid,  and  precijutation  of  .sulphur. 

Perroso-ferric  or  TOEagrnetic  Sulpbide. — This  sulphide  occurs  native  as  mag- 
netic pyrites,  and  is  formed  liy  heating  iron  with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphur  till  the 
mass  fuses  ;  also  by  heating  the  disulphide  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  As  thus 
prepared,  it  has  a  brownish-yellow  to  speiss- yellow  colour  ;  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  sometimes  itself  magnetic.  It  does  not  lose  weight  when  simply  ignited 
in  close  vessels,  but  when  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  it  yields  sulphydric  acid  and  tlie 
protosulphide.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  it,  with  separation  of  sulplmr  and  evolution  of 
sulphydric  acid.  Boiling  potash-ley  is  said  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  leaving 
ferrous  sulphide. 

Magnetic  pyrites  or  Pyrrhotin  occurs  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system  and  generally  tabular,  exhibiting  the  combinations  oP  .  P,  oP  .  ooP,  oP  .  ooP  .  P, 
like  figures  239,  240  (ii.  139)  and  others.  Ratio  of  principal  to  secondary  axes  =  1 :  1'741. 
Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  of  the  pyramids  =  126°  49';  in  the  lateral  edges 
=  127°  6'.  Cleavage  tolerably  distinct  parallel  to  oP,  indistinct  parallel  to  <»P.  More 
commonly  massive  and  amorphous,  with  granular  structure.  Hardness  =  3'5  to  4'5. 
Specific  gra\-ity,  4'51  to  4'64  (Ramm elsberg).  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  between 
bronze-yellow  and  copper-red.  Streak  dark  greyish-black.  Fracture  small  subcon- 
choi'dal.  Brittle.  Slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Tarnishes  quickly.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  on  charcoal  in  the  outer  flame,  is 
converted  into  ferric  oxide;  in  the  inner  flame  it  melts  and  continues  to  glow  after  the 
blowpipe  is  removed.  The  mass,  after  cooling,  is  magnetic  and  has  a  metallic  crystal- 
line structure,  with  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  fractured  surface. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  magnetic  pyrites  calculated  to  100  parts,  after 
deducting  quartz,  &c.    (Kammraelsberg,  loc.  cit.) 

H.  Rose.      SchafFgotsch.  Rammels-  Plattner.  Stroroeyer. 

b  ^"S- 

Fe    61-o6          61-17  60-66  60-20  60^29  59-29 

S     38-44           38-83  39-34  39-80  39-71  40-71 
Rammelsberg. 

r  ^ 

g                   h  i  j  k  I 

Fe    59-21           60-00  60-83  61-03  61-30  60  10 

S     40-79          40-00  39  17  38-97  38-70  39-90 

a.  From  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria ;  b,  from  the  same ;  c,  fi-om  the  same ;  d,  from 
Conghonas  da  Campo,  Brazil;  c,  from  Fahkm  in  Sweden;  /,  from  Treseburg  in  the 
Harz  ;  g,  h,  from  Harzburg  in  the  Harz ;  i,  from  Trumbull  in  Connecticut ;  j,  from 
Xalastoc  in  Mexico ;  k,  I,  from  localities  uukno-wn. 

These  results  may  be  included  under  the  general  formula,  Fe-"S"+'  or  Ffe-S"+',  in 
which  n  may  have  either  of  tiie  values  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10;  but  the  purest  specimens  agree 
most  nearly  with  the  formula,  Ffe'S'  =  SFfeS-Ffe'-'S-',  given  by  Berzelius,  or  with 
Ffe^S"  =  6FfeS.Ffe=S^ 

Nickdi/erous  magndic  fyrites  occm's  crystallised  or  massive  and  of  specific  gravity 
4-543  to  4-674,  in  several  localities.    The  following  are  analyses  : 

Rammelsberg. 

Berzelius.        Scheerer,  y— —  *^  ^ 

Fe    58''-73  56-74  65'^82  55-96  66-57  66^2 

Ni       3  17  2-82  5-59  3-86  3-16  3-33 

8      38-10  40-44  38-59  40-18  40-27  40-25 

100-00         10000         100-00         100-00         100-00         100  00 

a.  Massive  from  Klefva  in  Smiland,  Sweden  ;  h.  Massive  from  Modum  in  Norway; 

c.  Laminar,  intergrown  with  quartz  and  mica,  from  the  Gap  mine,  Pennsylvania ; 

d.  Massive,  intergrown  -with  white  iron  pyrites,  also  containing  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
pyrites,  from  Horbach  in  Baden  ;  e.  Laminar,  from  Hilsen  in  Norway. 

These  analyses  may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  M'S"  =  3MS.M^S',  and 
M»S'  =  4MS.M'^SS  where  M  stands  for  Ffe  (56)  and  Nni  (58-9),  each  metal  being 
present  in  both  degrees  of  sulphuration.    (Rammelsb  erg.) 

Bisulpliide  of  Sron.  Fe^S-  or  FfeS'. — This  compound  occurs  abundantly  in 
nature  in  two  distinct  forms,  viz.  as  Yellow  Iron  pyrites,  Cubic  pyrites  or  Miindic, 
which  crystallises  in  monometric  forms,  and  White  Iron  pyrites,  Marcasite,  Radiated 
fyrites,  Spear  pyrites,  Hepatic  pyrites,  or  Celhdar  pyrites,  which  crystallises  in  trime- 
tric  forms.  Cubic  pyrites  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest 
crystalline  to  the  most  recent  allu^•ial  deposits,  and  has  been  found  in  small  irregular 
crystals  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas.  Marcasite  occurs  also  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  being 
found  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  and  abundantly  in  the  plastic  clay  of  the  brown 
coal  formation  near  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  formation  of  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  are  not  known  ;  neither  has  it  been 
found  possible  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other.  L-on  pyrites  is  often  formed  from 
iron  salts,  in  presence  of  putrefying  organic  matters,  such  as  straw,  wood,  &c.,  the 
sulphide  of  iron  thus  produced  retaining  the  form  of  the  organic  substance. 

Yellow  iron  pyrites  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  monometric  forms,  the  domi- 
nant forms  being  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  the  trapezohedron  202  {fig.  180,  ii.  125), 

the  pentagonal  dodecahedrons  '^^'^  {fig,  192),  and  5^^^thehexakistetrahedrons?^-5 
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and         (hemlhedral  forms  of  the  hexakis-octahedron,  ii.  127),-  these  forms  occurring 

either  alone  or  in  combinations,  such  as  figs.  194,  195,  196,  211,  and  numerous  others. 
Twin-crystals  are  also  found  resulting  from  the  intersection  of  two  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedrons. Cleavage  cubic  and  octahedral,  more  or  less  distinct;  the  cubic  and  octa- 
hedral faces  are  often  striated.  It  likewise  occurs  radiated,  subfibrous,  and  massive; 
often  reniform  or  globular,  -with  a  crystalline  surface.  Hardness  =  6  to  6-5.  Specific 
gravity  4-083  to  5-031  (Dana);  5-0  to  5-2  (Rammelsberg).  Lustre  metallic, 
splendent ;  colour,  bronze-yellow,  nearly  uniform.  Streak,  brownish  black,  opaque. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  strikes  fire  with  steel.  [For  analyses,  see 
p.  343.] 

White  iron  pyrites  or  marcasite. forms  trimetric  crj'stals,  in  which  a  :  h  :  c  —■ 
0-7454:  1  :  1-1548.     Angle  ooP  :  c»P  =  73°  24';  Poo  :  Pco   in  the  basal  principal 
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section  =  98°  13'.  The  crystals  are  pyramidal  and  prismatic  combinations,  tlie  faces 
Pco  being  frequently  predominant  in  the  latter.  Cleavage  tolerably  distinct,  parallel 
to  ooP.  It  occurs  also  in  globular,  reniform,  and  other  iraitatiYe  shapes  ;  often  massive, 
columnar,  or  granular.  Hardness  =  6  to  6'5.  Specific  gi'avity  -  4  678  to  4'b47 
(Dana);  4-85  to  4'88  (Rammelsberg).  Lustre  metallic.  Colour,  pale  bronze- 
yellow,  sometimes  inclining  to  green  or  grey.  Streak,  greyish-black  or  brown-black. 
Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 

Disulphide  of  iron  is  produced  artificially :  1.  By  heating  iron  with  excess  of 
sulphur  to  a  temperature  below  redness  (Kammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxi.  339). — 
2.  By  exposing  ferric  oxide  or  hj'drate,  ferroSo-ferric  hydrate,  or  ferrous  carbonate,  at  a 
heat  above  100°,  but  not  amounting  to  redness,  to  a  stream  of  sulphydrie  acid  gas, 
as  long  as  the  mass  continues  to  increase  in  weight.  At  first  the  action  is  so  strong, 
that  aqueous  vapour,  sulphurous  aniiydride,  and  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  lower  sul- 
phides of  iron  are  formed  ;  but  these  afterwards  take  up  more  sulphur,  and  liberate 
pure  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphide  of  iron  thus  produced  retains  the  crystalline  form 
of  the  oxide  used  in  its  preparation,  with  the  same  lustre  on  the  faces,  and  the  same 
directions  of  cleavage  (Berzelius). — 3.  The  lower  sulphides  of  iron  may  be  brought 
to  this,  the  highest  degree  of  sulphuration,  by  heating  them  in  like  manner  in  sul- 
phydrie acid  gas  (Berzelius). — 4.  An  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts.  protosulphide  of 
iron  and  1  pt.  sulphur,  heated  in  a  retort  to  a  temperature  short  of  redness,  leaves 
disulphide  of  iron  as  a  bulky,  dark  yellow,  non-magnetic,  metallic  powder,  not  attacked 
by  hydrochloric  acid  (Berzelius). — 5.  When  an  intimate  mixture  of  ferric  oxide, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  is  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  at^  which  the 
sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  the  residue  is  found  to  contain  small,  brass-yellow  octahedrons 
and  cubes,  which  may  be  6ep)arated  from  the  restof  tlie  powder  bylevigation  (Wohler, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii.  288). — 6.  When  sal-ammoniac  containing  sulphate  of  ammonium  is 
sublimed  at  a  dull  I'ed  heat  in  iron  vessels  coated  with  clay,  the  clay  covering  becomes 
impregnated  with  chloride  of  iron,  and  cubes  and  octahedrons  of  iron  pjTites  form  npon 
its  surface  (Lciwe,  •/.  pr.  Chm.  vi.  98). — 7.  The  compound  may  also  be  jirepai-ed  in 
the  wet  way  by  mixing  solutions  of  alkaline  per,sidphi<les  with  ferrous  chloride  at 
180°,  or  ferrous  sulphate  at  165°.    (Senarmont,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  129.) 

Artificially  prepared  disulphide  of  iron  differs  in  character  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation  adopted,  being  either  a  bulky  dark  yellow  powder  (Berzelius),  or  crys- 
tallising in  small  brass-yellow  cubes  and  octahedi-ons  (Wohler),  or  a  black  pov^der 
(Senarmont).  It  is  not  magnetic,  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed 
by  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphydrie  acid,  and  sepa- 
ration of  sulphui",  and  is  oxidised  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  or  with  nitro- 
niuriatic  acid. 

Yellow  iron  pjTites  in  its  compact  forms,  and  the  denser  varieties  of  the  artificial 
disulphide,  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  that  which  is  prepared  in  the 
wet  way  oxidises  but  slowly  in  the  air,  and  only  when  moist ;  but  white  iron  pyrites 
weathers  very  rapidly,  and  the  yellow  variety  in  the  finely  divided  state  oxidises  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  sensible  evolution  of  beat,  as  in  the  roasting  of  alum- 
stone,  and  the  spontaneous  heating  of  coal  or  lignite  containing  pyrites,  which  some- 
times becomes  intense  enough  to  set  fire  to  inflammable  substances,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal-mines.  The  products  of  this  spontaneous  oxidation 
are,  so  long  as  the  temperature  remains  moderate,  sulphuric  acid  and  ferrous  sulphate, 
which  separates  partly  in  crystals,  partly  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  biit  is  for 
the  most  part  dissolved  out  by  the  water  which  permeates  the  mass  (see  Sulphates)  ; 
but  at  higher  temperatures,  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  ferric  oxide  is 
left,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  renders  iron  pyrites 
availal)le  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  aciii  {q.  l'.).  AVhen  ignited  with  charcoal, 
it  yields  sulphide  of  carbon.  Mixecl  with  10  per  cent,  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  superheated  steam  and  atmospheric  air,  it  is  completely  desul- 
phurised, giving  off  sulphur,  sulphydrie  acid,  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  together  with 
carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  ii-on  remains,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  in  the  metallic  state  or  as  ferric  oxide.  (Brunfaut,  Journ.  des 
Mines,  1861,  No.  5.) 

laOU,  TAN TAInATE  OS".    See  Tantaxite. 

T&iyN,  TEIiZaURXC.  A  term  applied  to  native  metallic  iron  found  on  the  earth's 
surface,  to  distinguish  it  from  meteoric  iron. 

IHOM,  TEXiIiURISS:  or.    See  Telliikides. 
ZRON,  TTJNGSTATE  Or.    See  TuNGSTATES. 

ISA.IKIIC  ACID.  C'^II'^N'O'.  Imasatic  acid,  Bithindcnic  acid.  (Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  490.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  warm  ammonia 
on  isatin  ;  but  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  dissolve  isatin  to  saturation  in 
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aqueous  potasli;  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness;  dissolve  in  alcohol;  mix  the  solution 
with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  (in  the  projiortion  of 
rather  more  than  1  at.  of  that  salt  to  1  at.  isatin) ;  filter  to  separate  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium ;  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness,  whereby  the  isatate  of  ammonium  is 
converted  into  isamate;  then  boil  with  alcohol;  filter  to  separate  isamide  and  sulphate 
of  ammonium  ;  and  neutralise  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid 
an  excess.  Isamic  acid  then  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
isatin  should  likewise  separate,  in  consequence  of  too  much  hydrocliloric  acid  having 
been  added,  or  of  too  great  a  heat  having  been  applied,  or  of  the  solution  of  isatate  of 
ammonium  not  having  been  sufficiently  evaporated,  the  crj'stals  must  be  treated  with 
weak  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  isamic  acid  and  leaves  the  isatin. 

Isamic  acid  crystallises  in  splendid,  shining,  rhombic  laminas,  of  the  colour  of  red 
iodide  of  mercury.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  ruby-coloured  liex- 
agonal  tables  are  formed,  with  angles  of  about  110°.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  somewhat  less  in  ether. 

Isamic  acid  dissolves  with  fine  violet  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  isatin.  Bromine  attacks  it  violently, 
forming  inddibrome ,  CH^Br^N^O',  a  yellow  substance  insoluble  in  water. 

Isamate  of  ammoniinn,  C"'H'-(NH*jN^O^,  crystallises  in  small  needles  or  very  acute 
microscopic  rhombs.  When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  isamide.  Its  solution  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  or 
magnesium.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  red  with  mercuric 
chloride,  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Isamate  of  potassium  may  be  boiled  without  decomposing. 

Bichlor isamic  acid,  C"'II"C1-N^0*. — Produced  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  dichlorisamide  in  dilute  potash,  and  crystallising  the  brick-red  flocculent 
precipitate  from  alcohol.  It  forms  bright  red  elongated  hexagonal  lamina?,  derived 
from  a  rhombus  of  about  110°.  It  is  more  soluble  than  isamic  acid  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  forms  yellow  solutions.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  Strong  acids 
dissolve  it,  with  violet  colou.r,  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  iDut  at  the  boiling  heat,  they 
convert  it  into  ammonia  and  chlorisatin. 

Tetrachlorisa  m  ic  ac  i  d,  C'lI^Cr'N^O'. — Tetrachlorisamide  is  converted  by  boihng 
alcohol  into  tetrachlorisamate  of  ammonium  ;  and  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  this . 
salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed  containing  C"*H'*AgCl''N'0''. 

ISiLMSBB.    C"'H'^N''0^    Amasatin.    (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  488.) 

Produced  by  heating  isamate  of  ammonium  till  water  is  given  off,  and  washing  the 
residue  with  water.  It  is  piilverulent,  of  a  fine  yellow  coloTir,  tasteless,  inodoroiis, 
insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  ammonia.  Potash  dissolves  it  with  yellow 
colour,  with  elimination  of  ammonia ;  the  solution  contains  isatin. 

ISATAST.  C^H'^N-O-'?  (Laurent,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxviii.  346.)— This  body  is 
sometimes  produced  when  disulphisatyde  is  boiled  with  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium,  as 
a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  when  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
is  deposited  on  cooling  in  crystals,  which  appear  under  the  microscope,  either  as  well- 
defined  rectangles,  or  as  pointed  ovals,  according  to  the  side  on  which  they  are 
viewed.  The  compound,  heated  till  it  melts,  turns  brownish  red,  and  yields  a  mixture 
of  isatin  and  indin  : 

SC'H'^N^O'    =    2C»H''N0=  +  iC'WWO-  +  H-0. 

Isatiin.  Isatin.  Indin. 

It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  violet  powder,  similar  to 
nitrindin.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  water  preci- 
pitates hydrindin,  and  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  isatin  mixed  with  a  resinous 
suljstance. 

The  composition  of  isatan  is  equal  to  that  of  2  at.  indigo-blue  -I-  1  at.  water 
(2C*'H'N0  -1-  H-'O),  and  to  that  of  isatyde  minus  1  at.  oxygen  (C^H'^N-O*  -  O). 

ISATIC  ACI3>.  CH'NO^.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  371.) -The 
potassium-salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  isatin. 
The  acid  itself  is  not  easily  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits,  after  a 
while,  crystals  of  isatin,  which  in  fact  differs  from  isatic  acid,  only  by  the  elements  of 
water : 

CSH'NO'    =    CH^NO^  +  H-0. 

Isatic  acid.  Isatin. 

The  composition  of  the  isatates  is  represented  by  the  formula  C'H"MNO^  The 
ammonium-salt  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  only  in  solution  ;  for  on  evaporation  to 
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dryness,  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into  isamate  of  ammonium  (p.  404).  The 
bariuin-salt,  C'H'^BaNO^,  produced  by  tlie  action  of  baryta-water  on  isatin,  crystallises 
in  scales.  The  jtotassitcm-mU  contains  C^H'^KNO '.  Isatin  dissolves  in  a  cold  strong- 
solution  of  potash,  forming  a  deep  violet-rcd  liquid,  whicli  changes  to  pale-yellow  when 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 
crystals  of  a  faint  yellow  colour.  It  precipitates  chloride  of  barium  if  tiie  solutions  are 
concentrated,  and  forms  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  tlocculeut  precipitate,  which 
gradually  turns  red.  The  silver-salt,  C^H"AgNO',  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises 
in  beautiful  yellow  prisms.  It  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  mixing  the  boiling  and 
rather  concentrated  solutions  of  isatate  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Bromisatic  acid,  C''H*BrNO^  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  the  action  of 
cold  aqueous  potash  on  liromisatin. 

Dibi-omisatic  acid,  C'PPBr^NO''.  (Erdraann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  360.) — This  acid 
is  obtained,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium- 
salt,  as  a  light  yellow  pulverulent  substance,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
By  desiccation,  even  in  vacuo,  at  mean  temperatures,  it  is  converted  into  dibrumi- 
satin. 

Dihromisate  of  potassium,  C^H^ELBr'NOMPO,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  dibromi- 
satin  in  cold  aqueous  potash,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for  a  while.  It  crystal- 
lises in  pale  yellow,  shining  needles,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than  the 
diehlorisatate.  It  gives  with  metallic  salts  the  same  reactions  as  the  diehlorisatate. 
Suliihuroiis  (/cvW  converts  it  mto  dihroinisatosulphite  of  potassium,  C''II''KBr-N0-'.2S0-. 

Chlorisatic  acid.  CH'^CINOI  (Erdmanu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  129. — 
Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  378.) — This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
several  of  its  salts  have  been  prepared. 

Chlorisatate  of  potassium,  Cli^KClNO',  is  obtained  by  mixing  warm,  moderately 
concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  chlorisatin.  The  salt  separates  on  cooling 
and  may  be  jjurified  by  repeated  crystallisation  frojn  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  shining 
flattened  quadrilateral  needles  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  decomposed  by  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  its  solution  throws  down 
chlorisatin. 

The  other  salts  of  chlorisatic  acid  are  obtained  by  double  decomiiosition.  The  Imiiu  in- 
salt  separates  on  cooling  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  solutions  of  clilorisatn.te  of  potassium 
and  chloride  of  barium,  sometimes  in  pale  yellow  needles  containing  2C''H*BaClN0  '.TT  O, 
sometimes  in  deep  yellow,  very  brilliant  laminae  containing  2C"ir''BaClNO-'.3n-(  >. 
Both  these  hydrates  give  off  their  water  between  150°  and  160°.  The  hisinvih-sa't 
has  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour.  The  calcium-salt  resembles  the  barium-salt.  The 
cadmiwn-scdt  is  yellow.  The  cupric  salt,  when  first  precipitated,  is  bulky,  and  of 
the  colour  of  ferric  hydrate,  but  changes  after  a  while  to  a  heavy  granular  powder  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  The  ferric  salt  is  a  brown-red  precipitate  oljtained  by  adding  chlo- 
risatate of  potassium  to  iron-alum.  The  kad-scdt,  (j^H^PbClNO^.H-O,  is  produced 
as  a  brilliant  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  especially  if 
agitated,  becomes  tiocculent,  and  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour,  almost  as  bright  as  that 
of  mercuric  iodide.  Under  the  microscope,  the  yellow  precipitate  appeal's  pulverulent, 
without  any  trace  of  crystallisation,  but  the  red  ilocks  present  the  appearance  of  den- 
dritic vegetation.  These  red  flocks  contain  1  at.  water,  which  they  give  off  at  160°, 
The  mayncsium-  and  alumi)ditm-salts  appear  to  be  soluble.  The  nui-cury- salts  are 
yellow  precipitates.  The  nickd-salt  is  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder.  The  silver-salt, 
C'H'AgClNO',  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  crys- 
tallises on  cooling  in  needles  grouped  in  tufts,  or  in  dendritic  vegetations  of  yellowish 
colour.    The  :riiic-salt  is  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Sichlorisatic  acid.  CIPCl-NO^.  (Erdmann,  Laurent,  loe.  c/t.)  —  T\iis  aelil 
separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  potassium-salt,  on  addition  of  a  niin<-ral 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  pure  ; 
for  by  desiccation,  even  in  vacuo  at  mean  temperature,  it  separates  into  dlchlorisul  in 
and  water.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution,  which  becomes 
turbid  at  60°,  and  deposits  dichlorisatin. 

Diehlorisatate  of  potassium,  C"H'KCl-NO'.H-0. — Diclilorisatin  dissolves  in  cold 
aqueous  potash,  forming  a  deep  red  solution  which  becomes  colourless  when  heated, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  the  potassium-salt  in  shining  yellow  lamina?,  which  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  They  contain  1  at,  water  (  =  .i  percent.), 
which  is  not  completely  expelled  below  130°.  When  crystallised  from  absolute 
alcohol,  the  salt  appears  to  contain  only  half  of  that  quantity  of  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat,  -n-ith  a  kind  of  explosion. 

The  barium-salt,  CH^BaCPNO^.H-O,  forms  shining  golden-yellow  needles. — The 
cupric  salt  is  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  greenish  yellow  and  altev- 
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nately  crimson,  tliese  changes  of  colour  arising  from  the  crystallisation  of  the  salt 
■within  the  liquid.  The  lead-salt  is  a  yello-w  precipitate.  The  silver-salt  is  a  light 
yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  transparent  yellowish  needles,  grouped  in  tufts.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  melts  to  a  brown  mass,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  dichlorisatin. 

XSiLTXX.ZM.  C=*H'«N^O=  =  3  at.  i.satin  +  NH'  -  H-'O.— A  substance  stated  by 
Laurent  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxv.  121)  to  be  sometimes  obtaiued  when  dry  ammonia-gas 
is  passed  over  isatin  moistened  with  alcohol.  Yellow  non-crystalline  flocks  easily  de- 
composed by  potash.    Its  composition  is  rather  doubtfid. 

ISATXnxiBE.  C--'H"N-'^0*.  (Laurent,  loc.  cit.) — Obtained  by  passing  dry 
ammonia-gas  over  isatin  moistened  with  alcohol,  either  ordinary  or  absolute.  When 
absolute  alcohol  is  used,  imcsatin  (p.  246)  first  crystallises  out  in  jjrisms  with  square 
or  rectangular  base ;  and  the  solution  decanted  therefrom  deposits  isatimide  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow,  shining,  crystalline  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  in  ether,  but  dissolves  easUy  in  boiling  alcohol,  containing 
ammonia.  Potash  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour  and  evolution  of  ammonia;  the  liquid 
contains  isatin. 

ISiLTIKT.  C'H-^NOl  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  371.— Erdmann,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxiv.  11. — A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  11. — Gm.xii.  51. — Gerh.  iii. 
634.) — This  body,  which  was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Laurent  and  by  Erdmann, 
in  18-11,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  or  chromic  acid  upon  indigo : 

C«H^NO  4-  0    =  C^H^NO^ 
Indigo.  Isatin. 

Preparation. — 1  kilogramme  of  finely  powdered,  good  commercial  indigo  is  stirred  up 
in  a  large  dish  to  a  thin  paste  with  water ;  it  is  tlien  placed  over  a  moderate  tire,  and 
commercial  nitric  acid  is  gradually  added  (which  causes  a  violent  effervescence,  without 
evolution  of  nitrous  acid),  until  the  blue  colour  has  disappeared,  for  which,  from  600 
to  700  grms.  of  nitric  acid  are  necessary.  The  solution  is  boiled  with  several  quarts  of 
water,  and  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat,  as  rapidly  as  possible;  after  12  hours,  the  isatin 
separates  in  reddish  crystalline  nodules.  The  mother-liquor  is  boiled  with  the  undis- 
solved residue  and  filtered,  the  operation  being  two  or  three  times  repeated:  the  last 
mother-liquor  still  yields  isatin  on  evaporation.  The  crystals  are  moistened  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  in  order  to  remove  a  resinous  matter ;  they  are 
then  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  recrystallised  several  times  from  boiling 
alcohol  (100  pts.  of  indigo  yield  18  pts.  of  isatin)  (Laurent).  When  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid  is  employed,  nitrosalieylic  acid  is  formed.  After  each  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  effervescence  is  over.  If  no  effervescence  takes 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  indigo  being  mixed  with  too  much  water,  and  if  the 
boiling  is  continued,  whilst  more  and  more  nitric  acid  is  added,  a  violent  reaction  sud- 
denly ensues  when  the  solution  has  reached  a  certain  concentration,  the  mass  over- 
flowing the  vessel  even  when  it  is  very  capacious  :  the  residue  generally  contains 
nitrosalieylic  acid  (Hofmann).  —  2.  Indigo  is  heated  with  chromic  acid,  properly 
diluted,  until  the  whole  nearly  boils,  when  it  is  filtered  hot ;  isatin  then  crystallises 
out  on  cooling,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  water,  and  lastly  from 
alcohol.  If  the  chromic  acid  is  so  concentrated  that  it  causes  an  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  solution  deposits  little  or  no  isatin  on  cooling,  but  a  small  quantity  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  or  in  vacuo  ;  on  evaporating  the  solution  by  heat,  only  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  and  a  brown  powder  separate  (Erdmann).  Laurent  drops  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  upon  powdered  indigo,  and  warms  the  mixture, 
the  addition  of  chromic  acid  being  discontinued  as  soon  as  tlie  blue  colour  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  process  continued  as  in  (1).  In  order  to  piu-ify  crude  isatin,  which  still 
contains  resin,  Hofmann  dissolves  it  in  potash,  and  carefully  adds  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  solution,  as  long  as  it  forms  a  black  or  brown  precipitate  ;  when  a  portion  on 
filtering  is  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  and  gives  a  highly  red  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  whole  solution  is  filtered  off,  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  a  little  water. 

Properties. —  Isatin  crystallises  in  large,  transparent,  brownish-red  prisms,  or  in 
smaller  yellowish-red  prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system ;  the  crystals  are  very 
brilliant,  especially  when  obtained  froni  an  alcoholic  solution.  They  exhibit  the  com- 
bination ooP .  ccf  00  .  Poo  ;  the  faces  ooPoo  greatly  predominating.  Inclination  of  the 
faces  ooP  :  ooP  =  133°  50'  to  133°  55';  f  oo :  too  =  127°  15'  to  127°  30'  (G.  Rose, 
J.  pr.  Chem  xxiv.  11).  Isatin  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  melts  when 
heated,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass  of  needles ;  when  heated  above 
its  melting  point  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  greater  part  volatilises,  without  decome 
position,  in  yellow  and  very  irritating  vapours.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  mor- 
freely  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  .solution  of  a  dark-reddish  yellow  colour.  Nitric 
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acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  deposits  it  unchanged  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  clher. 

Decompositions. — Isatin  distilled  in  a  retort  leaves  a  large  residue  of  charcoal 
(Erdniann,  Lauren  t).  When  thrown  upon  glowing  charcoal,  it  diffuses  the  same 
odour  as  indigo.  Heated  in  the  air  upon  phitiniini-foil,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
and  leaves  a  fused  residue  of  difficultly  combustible  charcoal. — 2.  When  isatin  is  sus- 
pended in  hot  water,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  solution,  it  is 
converted  into  chlorisatin  ;  no  dichloi-isatin  is  formed,  even  if  the  solution  is  exposed 
to  sunshine. — 3.  Isatin  heated  to  180°  with  chloride  ofhcnzoj/l,  yields  a  brown  substance 
having  the  composition  of  benzoyl-isatin,  C'H*(C'II^O)NO-. — 4.  Moderately  warm 
mtric  acid  dissolves  isatin  without  decomposition,  but  on  boiling,  a  violent  action  takes 
p:ace,  attended  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  oxalic  acid  being  formed  together  with 
a  reddish-brown  nitro-resin,  soluble  in  ammonia  ;  no  picric  acid  is  formed. — 5.  Isatin 
heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  with  brownish-red  colour;  a  strong 
eiFervescence  then  takes  place,  and  on  treating  the  solution  with  water  and  alcohol,  a 
yellow  substance  is  obtained,  which  has  not  been  further  investigated.  — 6.  Isatin 
dissolves  in  cold  potash  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
brownish  red  colour :  after  a  time,  or  immediately  on  boiling,  the  solution  becomes 
yellow  and  is  found  to  contain  isatate  of  potassium  : 

C"NH''0-  +  WO    =  c«Niro^ 

If  this  solution  be  concentrated  by  distillation,  decomposition  suddenly  takes  place, 
colourless  drops  of  phenylamine  passing  over  with  the  steam,  and  hydrogen  being 
simultaneously  evolved  (Hofmann): 

C'ffNO-  -1-  4KH0    =    C«H'N  +  2K--'C0'  +  II-. 

7.  Ammonia  forms  with  solutions  of  isatin,  various  products  of  decomposition,  which 
vary  according  to  the  concentration  of  tlie  ammonia  and  the  solvent  of  the  isatin  ; 
mixtures  of  several  compounds  are  always  formed,  each  containing  1,  2,  or  3  at.  i.satin, 
plus  1  or  2  at.  ammonia  minus  water. — 8.  Phcnj/laminc  behaves  with  isatin  in  a 
similar  mannner. — 9.  With  sulpjhurous  acid  in  presence  of  alkalis,  isatin  forms  salts  of 
isatosulphurous  acid.  —It  dissolves  in  sulphite  of  ammonium,  with  formation  of  isatyde. 
— 10.  When  sulphi/dric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin^  di- 
sulphisatyde  (p.  412)  is  formed. 

Isatites.  —  Isatin  does  not  \inite  with  acids,  but  rather  itself  plays  the  pnrt  of 
an  acid,  exchanging  1  at.  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  ec|uivalent  quantity  of  metal.  Is.itin 
dissolves  in  cold  strong  aqueous  potash,  forming  a  very  dark  violet-red  liquid,  probalily 
containing  isatite  of  potassium,  C'lPKNO'-.  On  diluting  with  water  and  boiling,  the 
colour  changes  to  pale  yellow,  and  the  solution  is  then  found  to  contain  isatate  of 
potassium.  Isatite  of  cvpramuumium,  C''H^(NH^Cu)NO^,  is  obtained  as  a  liglit  lilue 
precipitate  on  pouring  an  ammouiacal  solution  of  isatin  into  an  amnioniacal  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper.  Isatite  of  silver,  CH'AgNO'-,  is  a  wine-red  cry.stalline  precipitate, 
obtained  by  mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin.  It  gave  by 
analysis  42-o  and  42'2  per  cent,  silver  (calculated  quantity  42'52).  On  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  containing  a  con.'siderable  quantity  of  ammonia, 
a  red  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  isatite  of  aripntammonium, 
C''H^(NH^Ag)NO-.  It  gave  by  analy.sis  3o'23  per  cent,  carbon,  2'66  hydrogen,  and 
39-75  silver  (by  calculation,  36-42  carbon,  2-58  hydrogen,  and  39-85  silver). 

Brominatcd  and  Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Isatin. 

These  compounds,  which  were  discovered  by  Erdraann,  have  the  composition  of  isatin, 
in  which  1  or  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine  or 
chlorine.  They  closely  resemble  isatin  in  form  and  properties,  and  when  treated  with 
caustic  potash,  ammonia,  sulphydric  acid,  or  alkaline  sulphites,  yield  the  chlori- 
nated and  brominated  derivatives  of  the  bodies  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  same  reagents  upon  isatin. 

Bromisatin.  C^'H'BrNO-.  (Erdma  nn.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  3.58. — Hofmann,  Ann. 
Cli.  I'harm.  liii.  40.) — This  compound  is  produced,  together  w-ith  dibromisatin,  by  the 
action  of  bromine  upon  indigo.  The  product  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  cooling,  are  piu-ified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  the 
first  portions  which  separate  consisting  principally  of  bromisatin  (Erdmann). 
Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  suspend  isatin  in  water,  and  shake  it  up  in  sunshine 
with  bromine,  which  is  to  be  gradually  added  till  the  liquid  no  longer  becomes  colour- 
less on  agitation.  The  compound  is  then  boiled  with  weak  alcohol,  freed  from  hydro- 
bromic  acid  by  washing  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 
(Hofmann.) 

Bromisatin  crystallises  by  cooling  in  shining  orange-coloiu'ed  prisms.  Caustic 
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potasli  converts  it,  at  mean  temperatures,  into  bromisatate  of  potassium.  Distilled 
with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  bromophenylamine. 

Dlbromisatin.  C^H^Br^NO^  (Erdmann, /oc.  cit. — Hofmann,  loc.cit. — Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  380.) — This  body  remains  in  the  alcoholic  mother-liquors 
obtained  in  preparing  bromisatin,  by  the  firstof  the  methods  above  described,  and  may 
be  separated  by  crystallisation  ;  but  a  better  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  digest  isatin  or 
bromisatin  with  bromine  in  sunshine,  as  long  as  hydrobromic  acid  continues  to  escape. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  shining 
orange-coloured  trimetric  prisms.  When  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields 
dibromophenylamine. 

Dibromisatite  of  potassium,  C^H^KBr'NO^,  is  obtained  by  gently  heating  a  solution 
of  dlbromisatin  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  pouring  into  it  a  hot  solution  of  alcoholic 
potash.    It  crystallises  in  black  scales,  blue  by  transmitted  light. 

Cblorisatin.  C'H'CINO".  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiii.  129.— Laurent, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  478.— Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  12.)— Produced : 
1.  Bypassing  chlorine  into  tepid  water,  in  which  isatin  is  suspended.  -  2.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  pulverised  indigo  suspended  in  water.  A  large  quantity  of  a  reddish 
yellow  substance  is  thereby  produced,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  chlorisatin  and 
dichlorisatin,  which  may  be  separated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  chlorisatin 
sejDarating  out  first.    It  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Chlorisatin  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  prisms,  isomorphous  with  isatin.  Ob- 
served combination,  ooP  .  ccPqo  .  Poo.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  coP :  goP  =  131°; 
Poo:  f*co  =  134°  12'  (Gr.  Eose).  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  Its  diist 
irritates  the  organs  of  respiration  and  provokes  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  impart  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  to  the  skin.  Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  melts  to  a  brown 
liquid,  and  gives  off  yellow  vapours  having  the  odour  of  bui-ning  indigo.  At  a  high 
temperature,  it  partly  sublimes  and  is  partly  carbonised. 

Chlorisatin  behaves  with  reagents  like  isatin.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  separates  on  addition  of  water.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  resinous  substance, 
oxalic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  an  azotised  body,  which  crystallises  in  yellow 
grains.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatin,  forms  a 
white  precipitate  which  increases  on  addition  of  water.  Erdmann  calls  this  precipi- 
tate sulphoohlorisatin;  according  to  Gerhardt,  it  is  perhaps  chlorinated 
tetrasulphisatyde,  C'«H"'Cr-N2S'  (analysis,  417  C,  2-37  H,  and  31-09  S;  calcula- 
tion,  44-7  C,  2-33  H,  29  83  S). 

Caustic  potash  communicates  a  deeper  colour  to  chlorisatin,  converting  it  into  chlo- 
risatite  of  potassium ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  the  colour  disappears,  and  the  liquid  con- 
tains ehlorisatate  of  potassium. 

Chlorisatitc  of  argentammonium,  C'H^(NH'Ag)ClNO^  is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  of 
the  colour  of  wine-lees,  obtained  by  pouring  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatin  mixed  with  ammonia. 

Qichlorisatin,  CH^CPNO-,  is  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  mother-liquors,  which 
have  yielded  clilorisatin,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  crys- 
tallises in  small  shining  reddish-yellow  needles,  or  shortened  lamina,  fusible,  partly 
volatile  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Aqueous  potash  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  chlorisatin.  Wlien 
dichlorisatin  is  thrown  upon  solid  potash  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  red  solu- 
tion is  formed,  which  after  a  short  time,  solidifies  in  a  violet-black  magma  composed 
of  diehlorisatite  of  potassium,  the  solution  of  which  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  precipitate  having  the  colour  of  wine-lees. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  upon  chlorisatin  or  dichlorisatin  in  presence  of  water,  but 
when  either  of  those  bodies  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  chlorine  gas 
is  passed  through  the  liquid  until  nothing  is  formed  but  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  alcohol,  a  brownish  yellow  viscid  mass  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
containing  shining  laminae  of  perchloroqidnone  (chloranil).  Water  extracts  sal- 
ammoniac  from  this  mass,  and  alcohol  dissolves  chloride  of  ethyl,  pentachloropicric 
acid,  and  a  resinous  mass  which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  product.  The  super- 
natant yellow  solution  contains  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol,  and 
yields  by  distillation,  a  residue  corresponding  to  the  resinous  substance,  but  not  con- 
taining perchloroquinone.    (Erdmann,  Hofmann.) 

XSA.TOSUX.PHURXC  ACZBS.  (G.  and  A.  S  chli  ep  er,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  cxxi.  1.)— 
Sulphindigotic  acid,  treated  with  oxidising  agents,  such  as  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid, 
yields  a  monobasic  acid  containing  the  elements  of  isatin  and  sulphuric  anhj'dride,  viz. 
C^H'NOISO' ;  and  the  salts  of  this  acid,  treated  with  alkalis,  yield  a  dibasic  acid, 
containing  the  elements  of  isatin  and  sulphuric  acid,  viz.  C'H*NO".SO^H^ 
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To  prepare  the  monobasic  acid,  a  superior  sort  of  commercial  indigo-carmine  (p.  261) 
is  stirred  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  1  or  2  pts.  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added ;  the  mass  is  heated  to  boiling  ;  and  1  pt.  of  pulverised  acid  chromate  of 
potassium  is  added  by  small  portions  as  long  as  decoloration  ensues.  The  solution  is 
tlien  quickly  fdtered  while  hot,  and  mixed  with  nitrate  of  potassium  (to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  isatosulphato) ;  the  crystalline  paste  which  separates  is  collected  on  a 
filter ;  and  the  thick,  dark-coloured  mother-liquor  is  separated  by  displacement  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  liquid,  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  a  small  additional 
quantity  of  the  potassium-salt.  The  isatosulphate  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  in 
the  form  of  a  brownish  yellow,  heavy,  sandy  powder,  is  contaminated  with  a  resinous 
body,  which  adheres  to  it  obstinately,  and  cannot  be  separated.  The  acid  and  its  salts 
may,  however,  be  obtained  pure  by  converting  them  into  dibasic  isatosulphates  by  the 
action  of  alkalis,  and  reconverting  these  into  the  monobasic  isatosulphates  with  acids. 
The  impure  potassium-salt  obtained  as  above  is  dissolved  in  hot  baryta-water,  which 
is  added  till  the  solution  is  completely  decolorised,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated by  carbonic  acid,  the  precipitate  carrying  down  all  the  resinous  impm-ities  with 
it.  The  resulting  pale  straw-yellow  solution  contains  a  mixture  of  dibasic  isatosul- 
phate of  potassiiim  and  dibasic  isatosulphate  of  barium  ;  and  on  precipitating  the 
baryta  as  exactly  as  possible  with  sulj)huric  acid,  an  orange-yellov/  solution  of  the 
monobasic  salt  is  obtained,  whence  the  salt  may  be  separated  by  evaporation  and  crys- 
tallisation. If  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  be  saturated  while  hot,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  just  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  potash,  the  liquid,  which  has 
now  acquired  a  dark  orange  colour,  deposits  bidky,  bright  red,  shining  crystallino 
scales  of  monobasic  isatosulphate  of  barium. 

Monobasic  Isatosuli^huric  acid,  C'H^NS0\2H-0  =  C»H''N0-.S0l2H-'0,  may 
be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  barium-salt  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  resulting  orange-red,  strongly  acid  solution,  solidifies,  when  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  into  a  somewhat  sticky,  radio-crystalline  mass,  drying  up  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  yellow,  silky  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the 
air  at  common  temperatures,  bxit  easily  gives  up  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  10(1^. 
It  dissolves  in  a/coAo/ less  easily  than  in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  cthrr  and  in  />e)i~cne. 

Isiitosulphuric  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  separating  even  the  stronger  mineral  acids  from 
their  salts.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  or  iiitric  acid,  even  with  the  aid 
of  heat;  hwt  nitromicriatic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassium  slowly  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chloranil.  The  aqueous  solution 
appears  to  be  scarcely  altered  by  vhlorine.  The  alcoholic  solution  treated  with  ain- 
iitimia  gas  yields  viscid,  dark  brown-red  bodies,  probably  amidated  compounds.  Tlie 
acid  is  not  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid,  but  the  reduction  is  effected  by  ^inc  and  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  being  thereby  completely  decolorised.  Sulphy- 
dric  acid,  and  especially  sulphide  of  ammonium,  likewise  reduce  the  acid,  yielding  the 
ammonium-salt  of  hydrind  in -sulphuric  acid  (p.  266). 

Salts  of  Monobasic  Isatosulphuric  Acid.—Mono-ammonic  isatosulphate, 
CTI'(NH')NSO^.H-0,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  any  other  salt  of  the  acid  with  an 
excess  of  an  ammonium-salt  in  which  the  resulting  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  ;  or  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  the  free  acid  with  excess  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  salt  crystallises 
in  shining,  deep  yellow  needles,  easily  .soluble  in  water. 

The  monrjharytic  salt,  C*H'BaNSO^.|H-0,  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  barium  with  the  free  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution. 

The  mcmocalcic  salt,  C*H'CaSOMI-0,  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  and  crystallises 
in  small,  shining,  gold-yellow  needles  which  dissolve  somewhat  slowly  in  water,  but 
more  easily  than  the  iarium-salt. 

The  nmiopotassic  salt,  CTI*KNSO^H-0,  crystallises  in  small  gold-yellow  needles 
which  yield  a  sandy  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  in  about  20  pts.  of 
cold,  and  somewhat  less  of  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  slowly.  It  is  not  altered 
by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystallisal  ion  at 
a  rather  high  temperature  ;  indeed  all  the  salts  of  monobasic  isatosulphuric  acid 
retain  their  water  till  heated  above  lOO'^, 

The  mono-argentic  salt,  CH'AgNSO^.H'-O,  separates  slowly  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
the  sodium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  hard,  needle-shaped,  honey-yellow  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  monosodic  salt,  C"II'NaN,S0^2H-0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  hot-saturated 
solution  of  the  potassium-salt  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  a  concentratrd 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  crystallises,  on  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest,  in  deep  red 
tabular  crystals. 

Salts  of  Dibasic  Isatosulphuric  acid,  C'lPM-NSO"  =  C'H-^NO^SO'IP. 
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These  salts  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  monobasic 
isatosulphates.  All  alkalis  produce  the  change  provided  they  are  added  in  excess  ;  if 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  alkali  be  added,  a  deep  red,  or  sometimes  dirty  violet 
colouring  is  produced,  which,  though  transient,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  formation 
of  an  intermediate  compound.  The  transformation  is  likewise  effiicted  by  alkaline 
carbonates. 

Dibasic  isatosulphuric  acid  has  not  been  isolated ;  when  separated  from  the  solution 
of  either  of  its  salts,  it  is  converted  in  a  short  time  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
immediately  when  heated,  into  the  monobasic  acid. 

The  diammonic  salt  is  produced  by  boiling  isatosulphuric  acid  for  some  time  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  or  by  decomposing  the  dibarytic  salt  with  sulphate  of  ammonium. 
The- solution  dries  up,  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  yellow  gummy  mass  exhibiting 
but  sliglit  traces  of  crystallisation. 

The  dibarytic  salt,  CH^Ba'-NSO^ .  3H=0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  monobarytic 
salt  in  boiling  baryta-water,  and  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  slightly  coloured  solution  yields,  by  evaporation  or  cooling,  shining,  lemon-yellow 
silky  needles,  more  soluble  than  the  monobasic  salt  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  diplumbic  salt.  C'HTb^NSO'' .  §H*0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  yellow  potassium-salt  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  ;  it  crystallises  in  slender,  shining,  dark  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in 
water. 

The  dipotassic  salt,  C^H^K^N-SO" .  H^O,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt 
with  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium,  crystallises  slowly,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
hard,  shining,  transparent,  wax-yellow  prisms,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  give 
off  their  water  of  crystallisation  between  140°  and  150°. 

The  diargentic  acid,  CH^Ag-NSO^ .  flPO,  separates  on  mixing  a  solution  i  f  the  po- 
tassium-salt with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  concentric  groups  of  bulky  needles, 
which,  after  drying,  form  a  light  spongy  pale  yellow  mass.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  does  not  give  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  till  heated  above  100°. 

ISATOSUXPHITES.  (Laurent,  Rev.  scient.  x.  289.— Gm.  xiii.  56.— Gerh.  iii. 
544.) — Sulphurous  anhydride  does  not  act  upon  isatin  alone  ;  but  in  presence  of  potasli 
or  ammonia,  peculiar  salts  are  produced,  containing  the  elements  of  isatate  of  ammonium 
or  potassium,  together  with  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  acid  corresponding  to  these 
salts  has  not  been  isolated,  being  decomposed  when  the  salts  are  treated  with  a  stronger 
acid.  The  chlorinated  and  brominated  isatins  yield  corresponding  compounds  under 
the  influence  of  alkalis  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Isatosulphite  of  Ammonium,  C'H''(NH*)N0'."2S0'^,  is  obtained  by  boiling  isatin  with 
acid  sulphite  of  ammonium,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation.  It  then 
separates  in  small  rhombo'idal  tables  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Isatosulphite  of  Potassium,  C*H''KN0^2S0^,  is  jjroduced  by  passing  sidphurous  an- 
hydride to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  isatin  in  potash,  or  into  a  solution  of  isatate  of 
j3otassium,  or  by  boiling  powdered  isatin  with  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  till  it  is 
completely  dissolved. 

The  salt  is  neutral,  has  a  faint  yellow  colour,  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  elongated  laminae  possessing  considerable  lustre.  It  is 
moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  little  in  cold  alcohol.  Its  solutions  are 
yellow.  When  heated  it  aquires  an  orange-red  colour,  swells  up  and  gives  off  water, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  blackens,  and  gives  off  a  red  thick  matter,  which  solidifies 
withoi't  crystallising. — Iodine  decomposes  it  at  the  boiling  heat,  isatin  being  precipi- 
tated and  sulphuric  acid  remaining  in  the  liquid.  CUorine  also  forms  sulphuric  acid, 
but  at  the  same  time  throws  down  chlorisatin  or  dichlorisatin,  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  action.  Hydrochloric  acid  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  salt  eliminates 
sulphurous  anhydride,  with  effervescence,  and  precipitates  isatin. 

The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  does  not  form  any  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium,  or  with  acetate  of  copper;  but  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  precipitates  consisting  of  a  metallic  sulphite,  together  with 
isatin. 

Bihromisatosxdphite  of  Potassium,  CTI'Br^KN0^.2S0^,  is  a  yellow  precipitate, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Chlorisatosulphite  of  Potassium,  C*H^C1KN0'.2S0^,  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphu- 
rous anhydride  into  a  .solution  of  chlorisatate  of  potassium.  The  liquid  yields  by 
evaporation  a  straw-yellow,  fibro-lamellar  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Acids 
decompose  it,  with  precipitation  of  chlorisatin  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Dichlorisatosulphite  of  Potassium,  C''H''Cr-KN0^.2S0^.  Yellow  needles  obtained  by 
boiling  dichlorisatin  with  acid  sulphite  of  potassium. 
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XSATTDE.  Ci«H'=N-0'  -  (C«H5N0=)-.IP.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3]  iii. 
382. — Gra.  xiii.  98. — Gerli.  iii.  551.) — A  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  such  as  nascent  hydrogen,  sulphydrie  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  (fee.  on 
isatin ;  e.g. : 

2G''IPN0=  +  H"S    =    (C»H=NO=)^.H-  +  S. 

Isatin.  Isatyde. 

It  bears  to  isatin  the  same  relation  that  indigo-white  bears  to  indigo-blue. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  powdered  isatin  in  a  flask  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  then  add  a  piece  of  pure  zinc-foil,  and 
heat  the  liquid.  As  the  isatin  dissolves,  it  takes  up  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  pulverulent  isatyde,  which  may  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with 
alcohol  to  remove  undecomposed  isatin.  Isatyde  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing isatin  in  hot  alcohol,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulpliide  of  ammonium.  The 
mixture  left  to  itself  for  a  week  deposits  laminated  and  prismatic  crystals  of  isatyde, 
mixed  with  octahedral  crystals  of  sulphur,  which  must  be  removed  by  digestion  with 
disulphide  of  carbon. 

Isatyde  is  white,  with  a  slight  greyish  tint,  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  and  appears  to 
be  insohible  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  very  small  quantity,  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  microscopic  scales,  having  the  form  of  obliqiie 
prisms  with  rectangular  base. 

Isatyde  softens  when  heated,  and  then  turns  violet-brown  (being  perhaps  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  indin  and  isatin)  ;  if  the  heat  be  increased  till  the  body  is  half 
melted,  it  suffers  further  decomposition,  yielding  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  crystallises  in  brown-red  needles  by  evaporation. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  isatyde,  producing  a  violet  powder  which  ultimately 
dissolves.  Potash  likewise  decomposes  it,  forming  isatate  of  potassium  and  indin- 
potassium,  which  ultimately  changes  to  hydrindin-potassium  and  other  products  of 
unknown  constitution  (see  p.  264). 

Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiv.  15)  gives  the  name  of  isatyde  to  a  substance  which 
he  obtained  by  dissolving  isatin  in  hot  sulphide  of  ammonium.  This  substance  gave 
by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C"'H''-'N-0^.  It  was 
white,  very  slightly  crystalline,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  with 
red  colour  gradually  changing  to  yellow.  Potash  dissolved  it  witli  deep-red  colour,  dis- 
appearing when  the  liquid  was  heated  ;  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposited  a  crystalline 
salt,  and  yielded  yellow  flocks  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chlorisatydes  and  Bromisatydes.  (Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  xxxiii.  129. 
—Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  lii.  382.)— D/c/z/or/sft^.yfZe,  C^H'^Cl-N-'O',  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  chlorisatin.  It  is  white,  crystallis- 
able,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  soluble  also,  ajjparently  without  alteration,  in  a  hot  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium.    Heated  to  180°,  it  is  re.solved  into  chlorisatin  and  chlorindin  ; 

2C'«H"'CPN-0<    =    C'«H»C1'-'N'0'-'  -t-  2C«H'C1N0-  +  2H-0 

Cliloiisatydc.  Chlorindin.  Chloiisatin. 

Ghlorisatyde  is  coloured  red  by  ammonia,  and  partially  dissolved.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  aqueous  'potash,  being  converted  into  chlorisatate  of  potassium,  which 
crystallises  on  cooling.  The  mother-liquor,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a 
copious  light-yellow  precipitate,  which  is  partially  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  the  inso- 
luble part  consisting  of  chlorindin,  and  the  dissolved  portion  of  olilorisatydic  acid, 
probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  chlorindin.  This  acid  is  deposited  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  substance,  which  forms,  with 
potash,  a  soluble  salt  having  little  tendency  to  crystallise.  The  solution  gives,  with 
salts  of  lead,  copper  and  barium,  yellow  precipitates  which  redissolve  in  the  liquid 
when  heated. 

Tetrachlorisatydc,   C'H^Tl'N'G-  Produced  by  the  action   of  sulphide  of 

ammonium  on  tetrachlorisatin.  It  resembles  the  preceding  compound,  and  is  decom- 
posed in  like  manner  by  heat  into  tetrachlorisatin  and  tetrachlorindin.  It  likewise 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner  when  boiled  with  potash,  yielding,  among  other  products, 
probably  by  a  secondary  decomposition  of  dichlorindin,  the  potassium-salt  of  a  pecidiar 
acid  {dichlorisatydic  acid)  which,  as  the  liquid  cools,  is  deposited  in  yellow,  shining 
lamina?. 

Tetrahroinisatyd r,  C'^H^Br'N^O^  resembles  tetrachlorisatydc,  and  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  turns  brown  when  heated,  and  is  resolved  into  dibi'omisatin 
and  dibromindin. 


Sulpblsatyde,  C'°H'=]Sf-O^S.    Suli>hasathydr.    (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
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iii.  463). — Obtained  by  adding  alcoholic  potash,  drop  by  drop  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  disulphisatyde : 

C'^H'^N'O'S^  +  ZHO    =    C'H'WO'S  +  KHS. 

Disulphisatyde.  Sulphisatyde. 

The  liquid  turns  red,  and  after  a  few  seconds  deposits  a  white  crystaUiue  precipitate 
of  sulphisatyde,  which  must  be  washed  with  boiling  alcohol  and  dried.  It  generally 
has  a  faint  rose  tint,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine. 

Sulphisatyde  when  pure  is  a  white,  crystalline,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder ;  it 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  microscopic  rectangular  scales.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  only  traces,  which  separate  out  on  cooling  in  small  crystalline 
scales.    It  is  not  more  soluble  in  ether  than  in  alcohol. 

Sidphisatyde,  when  heated,  melts,  turns  red,  swells  up,  and  decomposes,  while  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  rose-coloured  oil  distils  over,  together  with  the 
vapour  of  a  substance  which  crystallises  in  needles ;  finally,  there  remains  a  bulky 
residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  converted  by  7iitrie  acid  into  a  violet  powder,  which, 
in  all  probability,  is  nitrindin ;  the  solution  contains  sulphiu'ic  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  cold  potash  with  formation  of  various  products,  among  which  is  indin  ;  the  solution 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  sulphur  and  a  little  reddish  matter.  On  treating  sulphisatyde 
with  warm  potash,  hydrindin  is  formed. 

Disulpbisatyde.  C^H'^N-O-S-.  Sulphesathyde.  (Erdmann,  J.  p.  Chem.  xxiv. 
16. — Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  463.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydi-ie 
acid  iipon  isatin. 

The  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages,  sulphur  being  first  deposited,  and 
isatyde  produced,  and  this  compound  being  afterwards  converted  into  disulphatyde, 
with  formation  of  water : 

2C''H=N0^  +  H=S    =    C-oH'^N^O*  +  S. 

Isatin.  Isatyde. 

and 

C16H12N20'  +  2H-S    =    C'°H'2N-0"-S2  +  2ffO. 

Isatyde.  Disulphisatyde. 

Preparation. — When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  boiling  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  the  liquid  becomes  pale  yellow,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
deposit,  which  increases  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  microscopic  sulphur-crystals  and 
scales  (isatyde).  The  solution  is  left  to  itself  for  a  week,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  may  crystallise  out ;  it  is  then  poured  off  and  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  removed,  as  it  contains  sulphur ;  it  is  then  shaken  up  with 
more  water,  which  precipitates  the  disulphisatyde  as  a  bro^vnish  grey  resinous  sub- 
stance. (Laurent.) 

Disulphisatyde,  when  dried,  is  a  yellowish  grey,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder. 
It  does  not  crystallise  from  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  either  on  cooling  or  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  (Laurent).  On  di-ying  at  110^  it  always  becomes  bluish  or 
brick-red ;  if  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  before  the  addition  of 
water,  the  precipitate  is  brownish-red.  (Erdmann.) 

Disulphisatyde  swells  up  strongly  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  melts,  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphydric  acid  ;  at  the  same  time  a  brown  oil  and  a  needle-shaped  sublimate 
are  formed,  and  there  remains  a  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  When  boiled  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  it  puffs  up,  evolves  pernitric  oxide,  and  dissolves;  water  precipitates  yellow 
flakes  from  the  solution.  In  boiling  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  w;iter,  it 
puffs  up  and  gives  off  nitrous  fumes.  If  the  reddish-brown  swollen  mass  is  treated, 
after  a  few  minutes,  with  alcohol,  the  latter  takes  up  a  reddish  substance,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  potash,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  dissolves  in  potash,  and  on  neutralising  the  solution  with 
an  acid,  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  is  formed,  consisting  of  microscopic 
needles.  The  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  contains  sulphuric  acid,  but 
no  oxalic  acid.  Bromine  acts  violently  upon  disulphisatyde,  with  evolution  of  bromide 
of  sulphur  and  hydrobromic  acid,  and  forms  a  yellow  mass  containing  bromindin,  an 
orange-yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  a  little  resin.  Disulphisatyde  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat;  the  red  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
water ;  potash  colours  it  green,  but  does  not  precipitate  it.  On  treating  disulphisatyde 
with  potash,  sulphisatyde  and  various  other  products  (amonast  others,  indin)  are 
formed,  which,  however,  cannot  be  produced  at  will.  (According  to  Erdmann,  the 
solution  deposits  a  cr3-stalline  salt.)  Ammonia  behaves  in  a  similar  manner.  With 
acid  sulphite  of  ammonium,  at  mean  temperature,  disulphisatyde  produces  various 
compounds,  among  which  is  found  the  ammoniiun-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called 
sulphisatanous  acid.    This  salt  is  crystallisable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
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its  alcoholic  solution  fomis,  with  dieliloride  of  platinum,  a  yellow  precipitate,  wliich, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphydrio  acid,  yields  the  free  acid. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  disulphisatyde  is  treated  with  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium 
at  the  boiling  heat,  there  is  generally  deposited  a  mixture  of  indin  with  a  wliitc  sub- 
stance which  has  not  been  examined  ;  sometimes,  however,  a  different  reaction  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  production  of  isataii  (p.  404). 

ISERIjM.    Titaniferous  iron.    See  Titanates. 

XSSTHlOsrxc  ACm.  C-ll'SO'  =  C-II^.SO^m  (Gm.  viii.  428.-  -Gerh.  ii.  234.) 
— This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  ethyl-sulpluiric  (sulphovinic)  acid,  and  may  be  re- 

(C-H^)") 

garded  as  ethylene-sulphurous  acid,   (SO)"  v  0^  was  discovered  by  Magnus  in  IS 33 

j 

(Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  378),  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Liebig,  Eegnanlt, 
Woskresensky,  Berzelius,  Kolbe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  241),  and  Carius  (rt/f/. 
cxxiv.  257).  It  is  produced: — 1.  By  the  ebullition  of  ethionic  acid  (ii.  523). — 2.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  on  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  is  found  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  ether. — 3.  By  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  upon  taurine,  C'-H'NSO^,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  amic  acid  of 
isethionic  acid.  A  solution  of  taurine  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  treated  with  nitrite  of  potas- 
sium, is  converted  into  isethionate  of  piotassium.  (W.  Gibbs,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxv.  30.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  into  absolute  alcohol 
cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  and  the  resulting  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  mixed 
with  water,  boiled  for  some  time,  and  then  satiu'ated  with  carbonate  of  barium.  The 
product  thus  obtained  is  isethionate  of  barium  ;  if  the  water  were  added  gradually,  and 
the  liquid  were  not  boiled,  ethionate  of  barium  would  be  produced,  but  no  isethionate. — 
2.  Vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  for  some  time  into  anhydrous  ether;  water 
is  then  added,  which  separates  the  excess  of  ether  containing  heavy  oil  of  wine ;  and 
the  solution  is  heated  to  ebullition  ;  it  then  gives  off,  first  ether,  then  alcohol,  and 
ultimately  contains  nothing  but  sulphiu-ic  and  isethionic  acids,  which  may  be  separated 
by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  barium. 

To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  barium-salt  is  cautiously  decomposed  with  the  exact 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaj^orated,  first  by  gentle 
heating,  then  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Isethionic  acid  is  a  viscid,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  decomposes  acetates  and  common 
salt.  It  bears  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  150°,  but  blackens  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. 

The  iscthionatcs,  C'H^MSO',  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  witli 
solutions  of  the  corresponding  sidphates.  They  are  soluble  and  crystallisable,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  ethyl-sulphates,  with  which  they  are  isomeric,  by  their  much 
greater  stability,  most  of  them  sustaining,  without  alteration,  a  temperature  of  200'-'. 
When  an  isethionate  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  there 
remains  a  mixture  of  carbonate,  oxalate,  sulphate,  and  sulphite,  the  pi-oportion  of  these 
products  varying  with  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  applied.   Isethionate  of  potas- 

slum,  distilled  with  peutachloride  of  phosphorus,  yields  C-H^SO^CP,  or  ^  (SO)"|ci- 
which,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  ammonia,  yields  taurine  (Kolbe) : 
C^H'SO^CP  +  NIP  +  H=0    =    C^H'NSO^  +  2HCi. 

Isethionate  of  ammonium,  C^II''(NH')SO\  forms  w-ell-defined  octahedrons,  which 
preserve  their  transparency  in  a  vacuum,  and  do  not  lose  weight  at  120°. 

The  harium-salt,  CH^'BaSO',  crystallises  in  transparent  six-sided  plates,  which  may 
be  heated  to  300°  without  loss  of  weight.  They  melt  at  320°,  and  decompose  at  a 
stronger  heat,  the  salt  blackening,  swelling  up  to  more  than  100  times  its  original 
volume,  and  giving  off  a  liquid  of  very  pungent  odour. 

The  copper-salt,  C^H''CuSO' .  H-'O,  forms  pale-green  right  prisms  with  rhombic 
base,  and  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  upon  the  acute  edges.  At  140°  it  turns 
white,  and  gives  off  19'7  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  potassium-salt,  C'H''KSO'',  forms  rhomboidal  prisms  which  are  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  bear  without  decomposition  a  heat  of  300°.  It  melts  between  300°  and 
360°,  forming  a  liquid  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  fibrous  mass  having  the 
appearance  of  porcelain,  and  undiminished  in  weight.  The  salt  crystallises  readily 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

XSOBZUBET.  C-H^N^O-. — A  compound  isomeric  with  biuret  (i.  600),  produced 
\>y  the  action  of  ammonia  on  tribrom-acetyl-carbamide: 

CH^(C-Br'0)N20  +  NH'    =    C^H-^N^O=  +  CHBr^ 

Tribrotn -acetyl-  Isobiuret.  Bromo- 

carbamide.  form. 
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It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  in 
long  needles  containing  C^H^N^0^2H-0,  and  melting  at  185°,  whereas  biiu-et  forms 
indistinct  erj'stalline  aggregations,  and  melts  at  177°.  In  all  other  respects,  the  two 
substances  resemble  each  other  exactly.    (A.  Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  154.) 

ISOBHOMORIiVIjEIC  ACID.    See  Maleic  acid. 

ISOCATPTTTEN-E.    See  Cajputene  (i.  311). 

ZSOCSTASXIDB.    See  the  next  article. 

ZSOCETZC  ACin.  C'^H^'Ol— An  acid  discovered  in  1854  by  Bonis  (Compt. 
rend,  xxxix.  923).  It  is  produced  by  saponifying  the  oil  of  JatropJia  Curcas  (huile  de 
medicinier),  the  quantity  obtained  being  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  oil. 
After  separation  by  pressure  from  oleic  acid,  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms 
shining  scales  wliicli  melt  at  55°,  and  solidify  again  at  53 '5°.  Its  silver-salt  is  soluble 
in  water,  ver}'  soluble  in  alcoliol,  melts  when  heated,  and  burns  easily  without  odour, 
leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  silver. 

Isocetate  of  Ethyl,  C'*H-°(C^H^)0^  prepared  by  the  usual  methods,  is  odourless,  melts 
at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  solidifies  at  21°,  remaining  perfectly  transpai'ent,  and 
assuming  a  crystalline  structure. 

Isocetamide,  C''H"NO,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oil  above  mentioned  with  ammonia 
in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  white,  nacreous,  melts  at  67°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  strong  potash. 

XSOClTiLiarU'RIC  A.CX'D,    Syn.  with  Fulminueic  acid. 

ISODIBROBTOSUCCIM'SC  ACIS.    See  Succinic  acid. 

ISOI>IGiYCOI.-ETHYS.EKriC  ACID.  CH^O".  (Barth  and  Illasiwetz, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  96).— An  acid  isomeric  with  diglycol-ethylenio  acid  (ii.  914), 
produced  by  treating  milk-sugar  with  bromine  and  the  product  with  oxide  of  silver. 
A  bromine-compound  of  milk-sugar,  C*H'°O^Br-,  (not  isolated)  appears  to  be  first 
formed  ;  and  this  when  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver  yields  bromide  of  silver, 
and  the  acid,  C''H'"0''. 

The  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  30  grms.  milk-sugar  (1  at.  =  CH'"©^)  with  60  grms. 
bromine  and  half  a  litre  of  water,  to  100°  in  strong  well-closed  bottles.  The  somewhat 
dilute  yellowish  solution  is  neutralised  with  moist  oxide  of  silver  (or  oxide  of  lead) ;  and 
the  filtered  solution  is  decomposed  by  sidphydric  acid,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  mixed 
with  alcohol  to  remove  a  little  lime,  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  satm-ated, 
while  stiU  hot,  with  carbonate  of  cadmium.  The  slightly  acid  solution,  decolorised 
with  animal  charcoal,  yields  the  cadmium-salt  in  groups  of  granular  crystals.  To 
obtain  the  free  acid,  the  cadmium-salt  is  rubbed  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  de- 
composed while  hot  by  sulphj'dric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which 
gradually  dries  up  to  a  soft,  hygroscopic,  crystalline  mass. — This  acid  may  also  be 
obtained,  without  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  bromine-compound,  by  treating 
milk-sugar  with  half  the  preceding  quantity  of  bromine,  neutralising  the  solution  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  boiling. 

An  acid,  agreeing  with  the  preceding  in  every  respect  excepting  the  amount  of  its 
rotatory  power,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  gum-arabic.  With  starch  only,  a 
small  quantity  of  an  uncrystaUisable  acid  mass  is  obtained.  Mannite,  cane-sugar  and 
glucose,  treated  with  bromine  and  water,  form  hydrobromic  acid,  which  then  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  liumus-like  products. 

Isodiglycol-ethylenio  acid  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  contains  13'9  per  cent,  water, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula,  2C'^II"'0''.3H-0.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  melts 
below  100°,  and  burns  on  p)latinum-foil,  giving  off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  flocks  by  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  mercuric  nitrate, 
caustic  baryta,  or  lime-water,  but  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  sugar  of 
lead.  The  ammonium-salt  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution,  and  forms  a  speculum 
when  heated  with  nitrate  of  silver.    The  acid  possesses  optical  rotatory  power. 

Isodiglycol-cthylcnate  of  ammonium,  C°II'(NH^)0''.II-0,  crystallises  in  large,  trans- 
parent, glassy  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  system.  It  dissolves  in  water,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  gives  off  all  its  water  at  120°. 

The  cadmium-salt  crystallises  from  a  hot-saturated  solution  in  gi-anular  aggregates 
of  monoclinic  needles  containing  2C'*H'CdO'^.3H'^0  ;  from  ddute  solutions,  or  from  the 
mother-liquor  by  slow  evaporation,  in  well-developed  monoclinic  crystals,  mostly 
united  in  tufts.  Both  these  hydrates,  especially  the  former,  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  both  retain  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  till  heated  to  150°. 

The  caloium-salt,  2C''H'CaO''.7H^O,  crystallises  in  crusts,  or  from  more  dilute 
solutions  in  large  shining  plates  ;  it  gives  off  4  at.  water  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  140°. 
There  is  also  a  calcium-salt  containing  only  half  as  much  water  as  the  preceding. 

The  barium-  and  strontium-salts  are  gummy. 
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The  cnpprr-saJt  is  soluble  and  amorphous. 

A  lead-salt  having  approximately  the  composition,  C''H'Pb0^2Pb-0,|H^0,  is  obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  on  treating  the  solution  of  the  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
and  ammonia. 

The  potassium-sa^f  forms  a  viscid  uncrj-stallisaljle  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
precipitated  by  alcohol. 

The  silve7--sa/t  is  a  gelatinous,  easily  decomposible  precipitate,  formed  only  in  concen- 
trated solutions. 

The  sodium-salt  forms  tufts  of  prisms,  which  in  the  air-dried  state  contain 
C«H«NaO«.2H-0,  and  give  off  half  theii-  water  at  100°. 

ISOnSSRIsm.  This  term  is  derived  from  1(tos  equal,  and  fiipos  part,  and  its  employ- 
ment by  chemists  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  very  different  chemical  compounds 
have  sometimes  identically  the  same  ultimate  composition. 

Two  or  more  diiFerent  bodies  which  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  of  tlie 
same  pi'oportions  of  those  elements  {i.e.  which  have  the  same  percentage  composition) 
are  said  to  be  isomeric. 

Isomerism  is  sometimes  used  in  a  naiTower  sense,  being  made  to  signify  equality  of 
molecular  weight,  as  well  as  identity  in  percentage  composition.  When  the  compounds 
liave  the  same  percentage  composition  but  difJ'erent  molecular  weights,  the  term  poly- 
meric is  employed.  Thus  there  are  the  terms  Isomeric  (in  its  wide  sense),  signifying 
that  the  different  bodies  have  the  same  percentage  composition  ;  Polymeric,  signifying 
that  these  different  bodies  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  different  mole- 
cular weights ;  Isomeric  (in  its  restricted  sense),  sometimes  called  7l/r!;«/;(f?7'c,  that  the 
bodies  have  the  same  percentage  composition  and  likewise  the  same  molecular  weight. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  cases  of  isomerism  abound  in  organic  cliemisfry, 
where  an  enormous  number  of  compounds  result  from  the  combination  of  very  few 
elements.  The  following  organic  substances  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
employment  of  the  tenn  isomeric  and  its  cogeners. 

Butyric  acid  ^''^h|°  =  C^H^O- 

Acetic  ether  c'h'*^^°  =  CTT'O* 


Aldehyde  "      ^  | 


0  =  C-H*0 


Oxide  of  ethylene  (C-H^)"0  =  C"H'0 

These  four  bodies  are  quite  different,  and  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  viz.  : 

Carbon  54-55 

Hydrogen  9-09 

Oxygen    ...........  36'36 

They  are  Isomeric,  or  Isomers,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense. 

Again,  butyric  acid  and  aldehyde  have  different  molecular  weights  : — 

Butyric  acid  C'lPO^  =  88 

Aldehyde  C-IVO    =  44 

Butyric  acid  and  aldehyde  are  therefore  Foli/meric. 

Similarly  acetic  ether  and  aldehyde  are  Polymeric,  or  acetic  ether  and  oxide  of  etlij'leno 
are  Polymeric,  or  butyric  acid  and  oxide  of  ethylene  are  Polymeric. 

Again,  butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether  have  the  same  molecular  weights,  viz. : 

Butyric  acid  CO^O-  =  88 

Acetic  ether  C*H«0-  =  88 

They  are  therefore  Isomeric  (in  the  restricted  sense)  or  Metamcric.  Aldehj-de  and 
oxide  of  ethylene  are  also  metameric  bodies. 

Closely  related  to  the  term  isomerism  is  the  term  allotropy.  Both  of  them  have 
reference  to  the  same  substantial  fact,  viz.  that  different  substances  have  sometimes  the 
same  ultimate  composition  ;  but  they  diifer  in  their  manner  of  stating  it.  Isomeric  and 
allotropic  are  in  fact  complementary  terms,  "  isomeric  "  being  employed  to  predicate 
identity  of  composition  between  different  bodies,  whilst  "  allotropic  "  expresses  diffe- 
rence between  bodies  of  identical  composition. 

Such  being  the  force  of  these  words,  there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  their  usage;  thus 
whilst  it  is  correct  to  say,  "Butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether  are  isomeric,"  it  should  be 
"  There  are  allotroj)ic  bodies  of  the  formula,  C'H'N."  The  same  reason  which  enjoins 
the  use  of  "allotropic  "  in  this  case,  jjrescribes  it  in  the  instance  of  single  elenieuts  ; 
thus,  for  example,  we  read  of  "alloti-opic  kinds  of  sidphur,"  but  never  of  isomeric  kinds. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  cases  of  isomerism  occurring  in  inorganic  chemistry,  are 
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Vapour- 

Boiling 

density. 

point. 

0-97 

1-45 

C^H' 

1-94 

2-42 

35° 

C6U12 

2-91 

69° 

C'H'* 

3-39 

95° 

3-87 

125° 

4-84 

165° 

Q,6JJ32 

7-75 

275°. 

usually  described  by  employing  the  word  allotropy  or  allotropic,  whilst  the  reverse 
obtains  in  organic  chemistry.  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  there  being  always  a 
Tery  wide  difference — or  else  no  difference  at  all — in  the  composition  of  any  definite 
inorganic  substances ;  and  hence  the  fact  of  identity  or  non-identity  of  composition 
being  so  easilj'  ascertainable,  it  is  implied  in  the  form  of  expression,  whilst  the  fact  of 
difference  of  properties  alone  needs  to  be  made  the  subject  of  formal  predication. 
Among  organic  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  continually  happens  that  the  differences 
of  composition  are  quite  decided,  and  yet  so  very  minute  as  to  tax  the  utmost  powers 
of  chemical  analysis  for  their  recognition  ;  and  hence  the  superior  dignity  which  the 
mere  affirmation  of  identity  of  ultimate  composition  acquires  in  the  organic  depart- 
ment of  the  science. 

The  principal  examples  of  allotropy  or  isomerism,  i.e.  of  the  coexistence  of  identical 
ultimate  composition  with  difference  of  properties,  will  now  be  considered. 

Hydrocarbons. — 1.  The  olefines,  a  numerous  class  having  the  general  formula, 
C"!!'^'',  form  a  very  remarkable  case  of  polymerism.  Methylene,  the  lowest  terra,  where 
n  =  \,  is  wanting,  and  appears  to  be  an  impossible  body  ;  for  many  reactions  in  which 
it  should  be  produced  yield  the  higher  terms  instead.  The  olefines  at  present  known 
are : 

Ethylene 
Propylene 
Butylene 
Amylene 
Hexylene 
Heptylene 
Octylene 

Decatylene  (paraniylene 
Cetylene 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  wax,  Brodie  obtained  ccrotene,  for  which  the  formula 
Q27JJ54  jjf^g  been  given  ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  reason  whatever  why  C^'H*',  rather 
than  any  other  out  of  a  considerable  number  of  formulae,  should  be  assigned  to  it. 
The  percentage  composition  of  the  olefines  is 

Carbon  =  8572 
Hydi-ogen  =_14-28 

foo-oo 

They  present  a  certain  general  chemical  character.  All  of  them  combine  with  chlo- 
rine and  bromine  with  great  readiness.  They  differ  in  vapour-density,  those  near  the 
beginning  of  the  list  increasing  regularly  in  vapour-density  by  0'4844.  The  first  two  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure ;  the  third  is  a  very  volatile  liquid  boiling 
at  about  0°  C. ;  the  others  on  the  list  are  liquids  of  which  the  boiling-point  rises  as  the 
formula  increases  ;  and  the  very  complex  olefines  which,  being  uncertain,  are  not  on  the 
list  are  usually  believed  to  be  solids.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increment  in  boiling 
point  for  the  addition  of  CH^  to  the  formula  is  large  ;  between  amylene  and  hexylene, 
for  instance,  it  is  34°.  As  the  series  is  ascended,  the  increment  becomes,  no  doubt, 
successively  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  olefines  in  the  liquid  state  seems  to  increase  as 
the  formula  increases. 

There  are  certain  well  ascertained  chemical  differences  between  the  olefines.  Thus 
the  amount  of  oleflne  which  will  saturate  a  given  quantity  of  chlorine,  or  of  bromine, 
differs  according  to  the  define  taken,  being  proportional  to  the  vapour-density.  The 
molecular  weights  of  the  different  olefines  express  their  saturating  capacity:  because 
the  vapour-densities  are  proportional  to  the  molecular  weights. 

Each  olefine  may  be  prepared  from  a  peculiar  alcohol,  and  in  general  may  be  made 
to  yield  that  peculiar  alcohol  by  certain  simple  processes,  e.g. : 
Etlivlic  alcohol.  Ethylene. 

■C-H«0    -    H=0       =  C-H* 

Amylic  alcohol.  Amvlene. 

C^H'^O  -    H^O       =  C'H"" 

and  again : 

Ethylene.  Ethylic  alcohol, 

C-H'      +    H^O       =  C^H^O 

Amvlpne.  Amylic  alcohol, 

C^H"     -t-    H^O       =  C^H'^O. 
If  the  alcohol  and  the  olefine  standing  in  these  relations  to  it  be  compared,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  resemble  one  another  in  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  contained  in  their 
molecules. 
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The  exjilanation  that  chemists  give  of  the  difference  between  the  olefines  is  that  tiieir 
molecules  are  of  different  degrees  of  complexity,  and  that,  in  fact,  different  carbon- 
radicles  are  contained  in  them.  Thus  in  ethylene  we  have  the  carljon  radicle,  C^,  and 
accordingly,  ethylene  is  easily  obtained  from  certain  compounds  containing  the  radicle 
and  easily  yields  derivatives  containing  the  radicle  C^.  Again  in  amylene  tliere  is 
the  radicle  C^,  and  amylene  is  obtained  from  compounds  of  C^,  which  it  in  turn  may 
be  made  to  regenerate. 

The  olefines  present  a  very  curious  example  of  polymerism,  being  at  one  and  the 
same  time  polymeric  and  homologous.  Recent  investigations  render  it  prol>ab!e  that 
there  is  also  isomerism  in  its  restricted  sense  (or  metamerism)  among  the  olefines.  It 
appears  that  there  is  more  than  one  liody  having  the  formula,  C^H'-,  the  hexylene  de- 
rived from  mannite  appearing  to  bo  allotropic  with  that  got  from  other  sources  (p.  155). 

It  would  seem  also  that  there  are  distinct  varieties  of  amylene. 

(2)  Among  compounds  of  the  general  formula,  C°II-"'''^,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  me- 
tamerism, but  polymerism  is  obviously  an  impossibility. 

Two  classes  of  compounds  are  commonly  recognised  as  possessing  this  general 
formula.    These  are  the  a  1  c  o  li  o  1  -  r  a  d  i  el  e  s  and  the  a  I  c  o  h  o  1  -  h  y  d  r  i  d  e  s. 

Methyl,  the  simplest  alcohol-radicle  is  metameric  with  ethyl-hydride. 

Methyl   .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  CH3[   =  ^-IP 

Ethyl-hydride  =  C-H-^ 

And,  advancing  higher  in  the  series,  tlie  possibility  of  eases  of  metamerism  becomes 
much  greater.  Thus  putting  n  =  6  in  the  formnla,  C"H-"''"-',  we  have  tlie  following 
metameric  compounds,  all  included  by  the  expressions  hydride  and  alcohol-radicle  : 

Hexyl-hydrido  CH"!  ^"^'^ 

CH'  } 

Methyl-amyl  C^H"  (  ~  C''H'* 

Ethyl-tetryl  gg^  j  =  C«H'^ 

Trityl-trityl  [   =  C^I" 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  alcohol-radicles  and  alcohol-hydrides 
form  the  only  classes  of  compounds  embraced  by  the  formula,  C°H'^"''''.  Nothing  that 
we  know  would  lead  to  the  rty'ection  of,  for  instance,  the  following  additional  allotropic 
compounds  having  the  formula,  C^H'**. 

fC-H=        fC-H^       fC^H'       fC'H'       fC'H'  fC^Il" 
p|c-'H\   p  1  CIP.    p|C'^H\   pj  CH\   pi  CH\   pi  H 
^1  CH"   ^  j  Cff'    ^1    H  '  '"I  CH^'      j    H  '   ^  I  H 
I    H         I  CH'        I    H         I    H        I    H        I  II 
Respecting  the  actual  differences  between  isomers  having  the  general  formul;i 
C"H-"+-,  very  little  is  positively  known,    A  difference  in  the  action  of  dry  chlorine 
upon  methyl  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  has  been  observed  byFrankland,  methyl  yielding 
C^H'Cl-  as  a  gaseous  compound,  whereas  ethyl-hydride  gives  C-II''C1-  as  a  liquid. 

Schorlemmer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  experimented  under  different  conditions, 
obtains  from  methyl  a.liody  which  has  the  composition,  vapour-density,  and  boiling  point 
of  chloride  of  ethyl.  He  has  not,  however,  obtained  common  alcohol  from  it,  and  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  identical  with  chloride  of  ethyl  remains,  for  the  present,  undecided. 

The  hydride  of  tetryl,  which  occurs  in  petroleum,  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  b(jiling 
at  about  0°  ;  ethyl  is  a  gas  which  does  not  condense  at  —  1 8°,  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Hydride  of  tetryl  and  ethyl  are  metameric.       H  I   ~  jC-H^' 
The  hexyl-hydride  derived  from  mannite  by  the  action,  first  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  then 
of  zinc  and  alcohol,  is  remarkably  insensible  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  iodine  and  water.    The  hydride  of  hexji  occurring  in  petroleum,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  readily  attacked  by  that  agent. 

The  circumstance  that  those  ;8  liexyl  compounds  from  which  the  hexyl-hydride  of 
mannite  is  more  immediately  derived,  tend  to  split  up  on  oxidation,  lends  some  kind 
of  support  to  the  notion  that  the  formula  for  the  mannite-hydridc  is 

(C-H^ 
'  CH^ 

\cw 
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but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  very  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  metamerism  subsisting  between  this  mannite-hydride  and  the  commoner 
hexyl-hydride. 

3.  Two  compounds  with  the  empirical  formula  CH,  viz.  benzene  and  acetylene,  pre- 
sent a  curious  case  of  polymerism. 

These  compounds  have  a  certain  likeness,  both  being  products  of  the  action  of  a 
very  elevated  temperature,  but  m  other  respects  they  are  very  unlike. 

Benzene,  CH"^,  is  a  liquid,  and  is  related  to  benzoic  acid  and  phenylamine.  Acetylene, 
C^H''',  is  a  gas  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  attacking  certain  metallic  solutions, 
such  as  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  and  is  related  to  common  alcohol. 

4.  A  large  number  of  volatile  oils  differing  much  in  smell,  taste,  boiling-point, 
action  with  reagents,  and  in  other  important  particulai's,  have  had  the  formula  C"'H"' 
assigned  to  them.  To  this  class  belong  the  diiFerent  kinds  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
lemons,  neutral  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  elemi-resin,  carvene,  and  some  others.  Respecting 
these  bodies,  the  remark  may  be  made  that  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  igno- 
rant of  their  true  formula  :  for,  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  derivatives,  the  mere 
analysis  of  such  hydrocarbons  by  our  present  methods  is  totally  inadequate  to  distin- 
guish between  a  variety  of  non-isomeric  formulce,  all  equally  probable. 

Isomers  containing  Carhon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

Both  metamerism  and  jiolymerism  occur  very  abundantly  among  these  compounds. 

(1.)  The  ethers  of  the  organic  acids  aiford  room  for  endless  metamerism,  as  will  be 

apparent  on  a  little  consideration. 

C"H^O  >     .  .  CHO  ? 

Acetate  of  methyl,   pjja  (  0,  is  metameric  with  formate  of  ethyl,  Q^jjafOi  and  with 

Q3JJ5Q  t  ,  ,  , 

propionic  acid,  H I  '''''  obvious  that  if  we  subtract  «CH^  from  the  acid-form- 
ing radicle  and  add  wCH-  to  the  alcohol-forming  radicle,  or  vice  versa,  we  must  get  a 
metamer.  Hence  it  follows  that  any  ether  of  an  organic  acid  must  have  many  metamers, 
if  its  molecular  weight  be  tolerably  high.    Here  is  an  example : — 

Valerate  of  amyl        .  .  .  qsh^P  1 0  =  C'WO^ 

Butyrate  of  hexyl      .  .  .  c«H'^^|°  =  C'^H^'O^ 

Propionate  of  heptyl  .  .  .  c'H'^  |  ^  =  C'»H-<'02 

Acetate  of  octyl  ....  ^^^'P  |  0  =  C'll^'O'- 

Formate  of  nonyl       .  .  .  |o  =  C'^H^'O^ 

Caproate  of  tetryl      .  .  .  c'h"°|^  =  C">WO^ 

GEnanthate  of  trityl    .  .  .  qs^''*^!^  Cff^O^ 

Caprylate  of  ethyl      .  .  .  Q^nr^jo  =  C-H^'O^ 

Pelargonate  of  methyl  .  .  ^"33'^  |o  =  C'S-'O'' 

Kuticacid  H     p*       =  C"H™0^ 

Thus  there  are  no  fe-wer  than  nine  metamers  of  valerate  of  amyl.  Tlie  difference 
between  metamers  of  this  kind  is  very  neatly  defined  by  reactions,  saponification 
with  potash  yielding  a  different  alcohol  and  a  potassium-salt  of  a  different  acid  in  each 
case.  For  example,  valerate  of  amyl  gives  amyl-alcohol  and  valerate  of  potassium, 
whilst  butyrate  of  hexyl  gives  hexyl-alcohol  and  butyrate  of  potassium. 

This  kind  of  metamerism  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  fatty-acid  series  :  whenever 
there  are  homologues  of  the  acids — no  matter  what  the  series  to  which  the  acid  belongs 
. — such  metamerism  is  possible.  And  of  course  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  alcohol, 
the  aromatic  and  the  allylic  series  admitting  of  just  the  same  kind  of  metamerism  as 
thevinie  series. 

(2.)  Every  alcohol  in  a  series,  except  the  lowest  one,  is  metameric  with  one  or  more 
ethers,  thus : — 

Common  alcohol  ^'W\o       =  C^H'O 
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Methyl-ether  nw'('^       =  C-H'O- 


or  higher  up  in  the  scale  ;- 


Amyl-;ilcohol  Hp  C^H'^O 

Tetryl-methyl  ether  CH*|'^ 

Trityl-ethyl  ether  C^H^|°        =  C^H'^O. 

The  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  upon  these  different  compounds  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them  immediately. 

(3.)  The  aldehydes  are  metamerie  with  ketones,  with  alcohols  of  the  allylic  series, 
and  with  ethers  of  the  glycol  series,  thus: 

Propylic  aldehyde  Cm^O'^  ^  C^H^O 

Common  acetone  ^jj3   >  =       C^H  0 

Allylic  alcohol  |  O       =  Cm'O 

Oxide  of  tritylene  {Cm^)"0         =       C'ff 0. 

These  four  compounds  are  very  easily  distinguished  from  one  another :  the  first  is 
easily  oxidised  to  propionic  acid ;  the  second  gives  no  propionic  acid  on  oxidation,  but 
lower  fatty  acids  instead  ;  the  third  gives  acrolein  and  acrylic  acid ;  the  fourth  lactic 
acid. 

(4.)  Ketones  are  metamerie  with  other  ketones  and  with  aldehydes  and  compounds 
metamerie  therewith. 

The  metamerism  with  other  ketones  is  very  easy  to  understand.  The  rational  formula 
of  all  ketones  consisting  of  an  acid-forming  radicle  conjoined  with  an  alcohol-forming 
radicle,  it  foUows  that  transference  of  9iCH^,  from  one  radicle  to  the  other  will  yield 
isomeric  bodies.    Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  isomers  in 

Methyl-valeryl       .       .  |  and  Ethyl-butyryl       .       .  ggl^j 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ketones  is  very  slight,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  two 
compounds  would  give  different  products  on  being  oxidised. 

Metamerie  A/cohols.- — It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  there  are  at  least  two 
series  of  alcohols,  the  corresponding  terms  of  which  are  metamerie,  well-marked  differ- 
ences having  been  recognised  between  compounds  with  the  composition  of  hexylic 
alcohol,  and  also  Ijetween  compounds  with  the  comijosition  of  amylie  alcohol.  It  is  at 
presentuneertain  what  the  nature  of  this  metamerism  is  (see  Hbxvl-alcohols,  p.  152), 
but  it  seems  to  affect  the  total  constitution  of  the  two  sets  of  compounds. 

A  more  superficial  kind  of  difference  was  rioticed  by  Pasteur,  some  years  ago,  be- 
tween varieties  of  amylie  alcohol.  Ordinary  fusel-oil  wns  found  by  Pastern-  to  be  made 
up  of  two  liquids  having  the  composition  of  amylie  alcohol,  but  slightly  different  in 
properties,  the  one  being  without  action  on  polarised  light,  whilst  the  other  turned  the 
plane  of  a  polarised  ray  to  the  left.  The  derivatives  of  each  of  these  varieties  of 
amylie  alcohol  possess  the  same  action  on  polarised  liglit  as  the  alcohols  themselves, 
and  present  some  differences  in  solubility,  &c.,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  marvellously 
similar.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  how  these  varieties  are  to  be  regarded,  it  being  still 
uncertain  whether  a  mere  difference  in  action  upon  j^olarised  light  points  to  any  but  the 
very  slightest  difference  in  constitution. 

Mitameric  Acids. — There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  fatty  acids,  when 
they  are  in  the  liquid  state,  have  twice  the  molecular  weight  which  their  vapours  have 
when  heated  up  to  300°  and  higher.  Their  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  and 
the  fact  tliat  their  vapours  at  low  temperature — whether  under  great  or  small  pressure — 
have  a  double  density,  point  to  this  conclusion. 

Admitting  the  douke  formula  for  the  fatty  acids,  some  very  interesting  cases  of 
metamerism  arise.    Thus,  propionic  acid  is  metamerie  with  butyr-acetic  acid : — 

C'H^O  1 

Propionic  acid      .       .       .    C^'H^O  L  0^  =  C'H'^OS 

W] 
C^H'O  ) 

Eutyr-aeetic  acid  .       .       .    O'WO ^  \  0«  =  C^H'^O*, 
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and,  in  like  manner,  each  term  of  the  series,  except  the  end  ones,  is  metameric  witli  a 
compound  acid  formed  of  the  next  below  united  with  the  next  above.  It  is  wortliy 
of  remark,  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry,  that  butyr-acetic  acid  was 
mistaken  for,  and  described  as,  propionic  acid. 

The  anhydrides  of  the  aromatic  and  fatty  acids  offer  a  systematic  metamerism,  e.g.: 

Q2JJ3Q  > 

Aceto-valeryl  anhydride  .       .    (jsjjso  \  ^  ~ 
Propio-butyryl  anhydride       .    q^7q  |  0  =  CH'^O', 

are  metameric.  In  fact  there  is,  among  these  anhydrides,  just  a  repetition  of  the  case 
of  the  ethereal-salts  of  the  organic  acids ;  by  making  jjCH'^  move  from  the  one  radicle 
to  the  other,  endless  metamerism  arises. 

No  case  of  metamerism  between  two  single  fatty  acids  has  yet  been  made  out ;  but 
in  the  aromatic  series,  tliere  are  such  cases :  thus  there  are  two  benzoic  acids. 

A  very  remarkable  example  of  metamerism  is  afforded  by  the  different  varieties  of 
tartaric  acid  and  racemic  acid.  There  is  a  tartaric  acid  which  polarises  to  the  riglit 
(the  commonest),  another  which  polarises  to  the  left ;  racemic  acid,  from  which  both 
varieties  of  tartaric  acid  maybe  obtained;  and,  finally,  a  tartaric  acid  without  any 
action  upon  polarised  light.    All  these  substances  are  metameric,  having  the  formula 

Tolyatomic  Alcohols. — Mannite  and  melampyrin  are  metameric,  both  of  them  having 
the  formula  C''H'''0° 

The  most  striking  difference  between  these  bodies  is  to  be  found  in  their  degrees  of 
solubility  in  water — mannite  being  comparatively  soluble,  melampyrin  comparatively 
insoluble.    In  reactions  they  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  very  similar. 

There  seem  to  be  many  metamers  both  of  grape-sugar  and  of  cane-sugar,  but  little 
is  known  with  certainty  respecting  them. 

Examples  of  polymerism  are  not  by  any  means  so  numerous  among  the  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  as  we  have  found  the  examples  of  metamerism  to  be. 

There  can  be  no  polymers  either  of  the  vinic  alcohols  or  vinic  ethers. 

The  fatty  acids,  and  the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  are  polymeric  with  more  complex 
acids,  or  with  compounds  of  the  sugar-class ;  but  even  among  them,  there  is  nothing 
approaching  to  the  endless  metamerism  which  has  been  referred  to. 

Acetic  acid  offers  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  fatty  acid  polymeric  vrith  several 
substances ; 

liGWO)  =  C^H'O^  acetic  acid,  • 
3(CH20)  =  C^H^O',  lactic  acid, 
6(CH-'0)  =  C=H'=0«,  grape-sugar. 

By  doubling  the  formula  of  any  aldehyde,  we  get  the  formula  of  a  fatty  acid,  thus : 
C-'H^O,  common  aldehyde, 
C^H^O-,  biTtyric  acid. 

By  tripling  the  formula  of  an  aldehyde,  we  get  the  formula  of  an  acid  of  the  lactic 
series,  e.g.  : 

C-H'O,    Common  aldehyde, 
Cm'-0\  leucic  acid. 

Grrape-sugar  is  polymeric  with  ethyl-carbonic  acid :  Grape-sugar  =  C"H'^0";  2  mole- 

CO) 

cides  of  ethyl-carbonic  acid  =  2.C-W  \  0^  =  2C'W0^  =  C^H'^O". 

H  J 

Isomers  containing  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen. 

(1,)  Metamerism  among  the  compound  ammonias. 

The  following  compound  ammonias  have  the  formula  CH'^N : — 

Hexylamine  . 
Amyl-methylamine 
Tetryl-ethylamine  . 


H 

V 

=  C«H"N 

H 

C^H" 

CH' 

•N 

=  C«H»N 

H 

cm" 

=  C»H"N 

H  , 
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C'H»  ) 

Tetryl-dimethylamiue      .       .     CHUN  =  C«H'^N 

Di-tritylaniine       .       .       .    C'H'        =  C^H'^N 

H  j 

Trityl-ethyl-methykmine       .    C'-H^    N  =  CH'^^N 

CH^  ) 

Tri-etliylamine       .       .       .    C^H^  In  =  CH'^N. 

C'H^  j 

A  very  neat  reaction  distinguislies  the  different  comiiound  ammonias  from  one 
another:  on  treating  them  with  nitrous  acid,  they  give  up  tlieir  different  alcohol- 
radicles  in  the  form  of  alcohols.  For  example,  the  first  base  on  our  list,  hexylamine, 
when  so  treated,  would  yield  hexyl-alcohol ;  the  second,  amyl-alcohol  and  methyl- 
alcohol  ;  the  third,  tetryl-alcohol  and  ethyl-alcohol,  &e. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  triethylaraine  has  six  distinct  metamers :  but  if,  as  is 
by  no  means  unlikely,  each  one  of  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  has  a 
different  function,  then  the  metamers  of  triethylamino  will  become  very  numerous 
indeed. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  higher  we  go — the  higher  the  molecular  weight  of  a  base 

— the  more  numerous  are  the  possible  metamers.    Thus  tricetylamine,  C'"H'' >  N,  has 

upwards  of  300  metamers,  each  of  which  shoidd  give  a  different  result  with  nitrous 
acid. 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  metamerism,  due  to  the  presence  of  different  alcohol- 
radicles  in  the  bases,  there  are  other  kinds  of  metamerism  among  the  compound 
ammonias. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  well-known  ease  of  the  bases  parallel  with  phenylamine, 
bonzylamiue,  &c. 

Phenylamine    =    C^H'N    =  Picoline 
Benzylamine    =    C'H^N    =  Lutidine. 
&c.  &e.  &c. 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  metamerism  in  this  case  is  that  phenylamine  is  a  deri- 
vative of  benzene,  (C'H''),  whilst  picoline  is  derived  from  a  hydrocarbuu  C'H"'. 

Phenylamine  =  (C''H*)'NH« 
Picoline  =  (C'*H')"'N. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  difference  in  constitution  between  these  two 
bases,  the  difference  in  properties  is  very  striking : 


Picoline  boils  at  135°: 

most  pungent  and  bad  smell : 

very  soluble  in  water: 

specific  gravity  at  0°  =  0-9613. 


Phenylamine  boils  at  185°: 
very  slight  smell: 
almost  insolulile  in  water : 
specific  gravity  at  0°  =  1  0361  ; 
gives  rosaniline  or  mauveino,  &c.  on 
treatment  with    various  oxidising 
agents. 

and  the  contrast  might  be  carried  much  further. 

A  third  series  of  bases,  metameric  with  the  foregoing  has  been  discovered.  Tlie 
best  investigated  term  of  this  series  is  ;8-lutidine,  which  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  cinchonine.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  common  lutidine,  boils 
rather  higher,  lias  a  different  smell,  &c. 

It  is  possible  for  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  to  coalesce  and  form  a  group  requiring  either 
two  or  fom-  hydrogen  representatives  for  its  satiu'ation.  Three  or  even  four  atoms  of 
nitrogen  also  coalesce.  Among  the  bases  so  resulting  there  must  be  almost  infinite 
metamerism. 

(2.)  Polymcrism  among  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen. 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  and  cyanethine  are  polymeric,  the  formula  of  the  latter  being  thre« 
times  that  of  the  former. 

C^H'N      =    Cyanide  of  ethyl. 
Q.jpjisjjs    ^  Cyanethine. 
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The  former  is  a  liquid,  the  latter  a  solid  possessing  the  properties  of  a  weak  base. 
It  is  probable  that  the  rational  formula  of  the  latter  is  : 

f  cm'"' 

wlC'S'"' 

[cm'"' 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  existence  of  compound  ammonias  containing  more  than  one 
atom  of  nitrogen  in  the  molecule  opens  the  door  for  much  polymerism. 


Isomers  containing  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Oxygen. 
The  metamerism  between  cyanate  of  ammonium  and  urea,  is  one  of  the  oldest  known : 
Cyanate  of  ammonium  ......  j^jj4  [  0  =  CH''N-0' 

Urea  ^J'jN^  =  CWWO. 

Although  cyanate  of  ammonium  is  transformed  spontaneously  into  urea,  yet  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two  compounds.    One  striking  difference 
between  a  solution  of  a  cyanate  and  a  solution  of  urea  is  the  comparative  stability  of 
the  latter.  C 
Glycocine  and  nitrite  of  ethyl  are  metameric  : 

Glycocine  C'^'H^NH^OjQ  ^  C^H5N0^ 

Nitrite  of  Ethyl  ^m^      =  C2ffN0^ 

but  are  utterly  different  in  properties.    Glycocine  (sugar  of  gelatin)  is  a  crystalline 

solid.    Nitrite  of  ethyl  is  a  liquid. 

Antliranilic  acid  C'H'NO^ 

Benzamic  acid  C'H'^NH^O^ 

Salicylamide  C'ffNH^OO 

Nitrotolueue  C'H'NO^ 

are  metameric. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  more  examples  of  metamerism  among  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  we  need  not  particularise  them. 

Polymerism  also  occurs  in  abundance.  A  very  frequently  cited  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by 

Cyanic  acid  CHNO 

Cyanuric  acid  C'H^N'O' 

Fulminic  acid,  C-H^N^O^,  is  also  polymeric  with  the  above,  but  it  is  only  known  in  the 

form  of  its  salts — not  in  the  free  state. 


Organic  Isomers  containing  various  elements  in  addition  to  tlie  so-called  Organic 

Elements. 

They  are  very  abundant.  A  good  example  of  metamerism  between  chlorinated  com- 
pounds is  afforded  by  dichloride  of  ethylene  and  chloride  of  monochlorethyl : 


Chloride  of  monochlorethyl,  O'H^CICI ; 
boils  at  64°; 

specific  gravity  at  17°  =  1'174; 
with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
hardly  any  reaction  ; 
with  potassium  gives  no  reaction. 


Dichloride  of  ethylene,  (C-H'')"Cr-, 
boils  at  85°  ; 

specific  grawty  at  18°  =  1-247; 

with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 

gives  C^H^Cl  +  HCl ; 

with  sodium  in  presence  of  ether 

gives  C^H-*  +  2NaCl ; 
A  very  interesting  case,  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  compounds,  is  to  be  found 
between  the  chlorine-derivative  obtained  by  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas,  and 
common  chloride  of  methyl.  Both  of  these  compounds  have  the  empirical  molecidar 
formula,  CH''C1,  and  both  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  but 
they  possess  some  unmistakable  differences  in  properties. 

There  are  corresponding  brominated  compounds — B  u  n  s  e  n  obtained  a  gas  from  brom- 
hydrate  of  caeodylic  acid.  The  composition  of  the  gas  is  the  same  as  that  of  bromide  of 
methyl,  \\z.,  CH'Br;  but  whilst  bromide  of  methyl  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  13°,  Buusen's 
brominated  gas  does  not  liquefy  below— 17°  C. 

Many  more  cases  of  isomerism  among  these  semi-organic  and  semi-inorganic  com- 
pounds might  be  cited. 
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Isomers  among  Inorganic  Suhstanccs. 

As  before  remarked,  the  instances  of  inorganic  isomerism  are  usually  called  instances 
of  allotropy — isomeric  substances  and  allotropic  substances  being  nearly  equivalent  ex- 
pressions. 

The  elementary  substances  themselves  offer  many  examples  of  isomerism.  Thus 
oxygen  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  allotropic  states ;  in  one  condition  it  is 
known  as  ordinary  oxygen,  in  the  other  as  ozone.  Ozone  and  oxygen  are  isomeric 
bodies.  Formula  for  oxygen  =  0-;  formula  for  ozone  =  0' (?)  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  molecular  formula  for  ozone  is  higher  than  that  for  oxygen ;  but  how 
much  higher  remains  an  open  question. 

Sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  many  other  elements  present  somewhat  similar 
examples  of  allotropy  or  isomerism. 

Inorganic  compounds,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  silicic  acid,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromiimi,  of  alumina,  must  be  classed  among  substances  affording 
examples  of  isomerism. 

There  seem  to  be  two  allotropic  states  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  compound  NO^ 
is  a  deeply-coloured  gas  at  100°.  The  compound  W-0*  is  a  liquid  boiling  a  little 
below  30°.  Its  vapour-density  i.s  double  that  of  the  former  body.  Altogether,  in- 
organic isomerism  is  a  very  wide,  but  as  yet  a  very  ill-explored  field. 

The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  isomerism  will  have  become  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  course  which  has  been  followed  in  describing  the  different  examples  of  it. 
"It  is  of  consequence  how  tlie  atoms  of  a  compound  are  arranged  as  well  as  what  kind 
of  atoms  they  are,"  and  hence  there  may  be  very  many  totally  different  substances 
composed  of  the  same  ultimate  atoms.  This  is  in  fact  the  whole  philosophy  of  iso- 
merism. J.  A.  W. 

ISOMOISPHSS3WC.  (Fffos,  equal,  and /iop<^)-i),  form.)  Crystalline  form  affords,  as  is 
well  kno-\\m,  oni'  of  the  most  valuable  physical  distinctions  between  different  substances, 
inasmuch  as  each  element,  and  each  compound,  crystallises  for  the  most  part  in  forms 
which  are  reducible  to  one  or  two  primary  forms.  Hauy,  who  first  directed  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  cL  aracter,  laid  it  down  as  a  general  law,  that  every  substance  has  a 
primary  crystalline  form  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  that  a  difference  in  the  primary 
forms  of  two  crystals  may  always  be  taken  as  evidence  of  difference  of  composition. 
But  towards  the  end  of  tlie  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  various 
observations  were  made  tending  to  disprove  the  generality  of  this  law.  The  similarity 
of  form  between  phosphate  of  calcium  (apatite)  and  phosphate  of  lead  (pyromorphite) 
was  noticed  by  Werner.  Leblanc  in  1787,  showed  that  a  mixed  solution  of  feiTous 
and  cupric  sulphates  deposits  crystals  containing  both  copper  and  iron,  always  of  tlie 
same  form,  but  with  considerable  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals ;  also 
that  alum  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  crystallises  exactly  in  the 
same  foi-m  as  pure  alumino-potassic  sulphate.  Vauquelin,  in  1797,  showed  that  tlie 
same  form  is  exhibited  by  alum,  when  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia 
in  place  of  potash.  Berthier,  in  1806,  pointed  out  the  great  similarity  in  the  form  of 
calc-spar,  bitter  spar,  and  spathic  iron — a  resemblance  confu'med  by  the  more  exact 
measurements  of  Wolla  ston  ;  and  Gay-Lussac,  in  1816,  showed  that  a  crystal  of 
potash-akim  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-alum  increases  in  bulk  without 
alteration  of  form.  These  and  other  isolated  observations  of  simdar  import  may  be 
said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment,  by  M  itseherlich,  of  the  general 
law  of  isomorphism,  which  affirms  that  bodies  having  a  similar  chemical  constitution 
have  also  the  same  crystalline  form,  as  determined'  by  the  measurement  of  their  angles,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  analogous  elements  and  groiqjs  of  elements  may  rei^lace  one  cmother 
in  composition  without  csseiitial  cdteration  of  crystalline  form.  Mitscherlich's  first 
observations,  presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1819,  related  to  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  phosphates  and  arsenates,  and  stowed  that  the  corresponding  salts  of 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  water  crystallise  in 
the  same  forms.  Similar  observations  were  subsequently  made  upon  the  sidphates, 
selenates,  manganates,  and  chromates ;  the  protosalts  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium, 
manganese,  iron,  nickel,  colialt,  and  copper,  and  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  aluminium, 
chromium,  and  manganese,  the  corresponding  salts  being  supposed  in  all  cases  to  contain 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  water. 

Bodies  having  apparently  an  exactly  similar  constitution  are  not  necessarily  iso- 
morphous,  but  are  ratlier  divisible  into  two  or  more  groups,  of  which  the  resjjective 
members  are  isomorphous ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  is  not  essential  to  isomorphism,  for  two  atoms  of  one  element  are  not  unfre- 
quently  isomorplious  with  one  atom  of  another  element ;  and  sometimes  a  moli  enlar 
group  is  isomorphous  in  its  combinations  with  an  elementary  atom — NH'  with  K,  for 
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example.  There  are  also  numerous  examples  of  bodies  crystallising  in  the  same  forms, 
but  without  exhibiting  any  similarity  of  chemical  constitution. 

The  corresponding  angles  of  isomorphous  bodies  are  not  always  precisely  equal,  but 
may  differ  from  each  other  by  one  or  two  degrees.  Tliis  discrepancy,  however,  is 
rendered  unimportant  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  angles  of  different  crystals  of  one 
and  the  same  substance  can  present  similar  variations,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
modifying  causes. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  similarity  of  form  in  isomorphous  bodies 
relates  to  the  primary  forms  to  which  they  are  reducible  ;  two  crj'stals  may  be  really 
isomorphous,  and  yet  very  different  in  external  form,  in  consequence  of  being  differently 
modified  ;  thus  calc-spar,  bitter  spar,  and  spathic  iron  have  the  same  primary  form  ;  but 
each  exhibits  numerous  modifications,  some  of  which  prevail  chiefly  in  one,  some  in 
another,  of  these  compounds. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  important  and  best  established  examples  of 
isomorphism,  arranged  according  to  the  crystallographic  systems.  Bodies  crystallising 
in  the  same  forms  {i.  e.  reducible  to  the  same  primary  form)  are  iirranged  in  groups, 
numbered  consecutively,  without  regard  to  the  system  to  which  the  several  forms 
belong ;  the  subdivisions  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  include  those  also  which  correspond  in  atomic  con- 
stitution.* 

Table  I. 
Monometric  or  Ecgular  System. 
Group  1.    (Holohedral  forms.) 

a.  Diamond, — Phosphorus, — Potassium, —  Sodium, — Titanium, — Cadmium, — Lead, 
— Copper, — jSilver, —  Gold,  —  Platinum, — Palladium, —  Iridium,  —  Tin  (F  r  a  n- 
kenheim), — Zinc  (Nicklfes). 

b.  ZznS,—  MmnS  —  PpbS,—  PpbSe,—  Ag-S,—  NniS.2FfeS  (S ch eer er),— MmgO 
(periclase,  according  to  Seacchi), — NniO  (formed  in  a  metallm-gic  process), — • 
PpbO,— CcuO  (tetrahedi-al),— UuO. 

c.  KCl,— NaCl,— LiCl,— NH'Cl,— AgCl,—  CcuCl,— IH,— Nal,— KBr,— NaBr,— 
liF  _-NaF,— KCy  .NaCy,— NH-iCy  (G  ay  -  L  u  s  s  a  c). 

c.  ZznP,— CcaF^— KAgCy^,— NuiAS^  (arsenical  nickel),— (Ceo ;  Nni)As2  (cobalt- 
speiss). 

d.  CcoAs^  (tesseral  pyrites,  according  to  Wohler  and  Seheerer). 

e.  Ccu-0, — Ccu-S  (red  copper  and  copper-glance). 
/.  As=0^-Sb^O»,-Cco2S^  (cobalt-pyrites). 

Mmg)  .  (Mmg;  Ffey)  Mmg 


(Mmg;  Ffey)  Mmg) 
0' (spinel),— ^      ^  ,„    )         (pleonast),—  ,„     [O^  (chlorospinel),- 
AlP       )  Ffe^  ) 


All= 

Zzu)  Zzn)^  Ffe) 

Al)^*  (gahnite), —  ^ O"" (franklinite), — •p'^'jf*-'^  (magnetic  iron  ore), — 
Ffe  ) 

,„  ^0*  (chrome  iron  ore,  according  to  Abich). 
Ccr'  \ 

h.  BbaN^O^,— SsrN^O",— PpbN^O''.  (Berzelius.) 

i.  K-PptCl^— K=In'Cl^— K^O'ssCl^— (NH^)*PptCl^— (NH^)'^f rrCl^  (Berzelius.) 
Jc.  Alums:   (NH^)Ai'l(S0^)=.12H-0,— (NH')Ccr(S0')'-^.12H-0,  —  (NII')Mmn(SO^)^. 

12H20,  —  (NH^)Ffe(SO<)-.12ffO,  —  KAji(SO^)2.12ffO,  — KCer(S0«)^12H«0,  — 
IOHmn(S0^)=.12H-0,  —  IOrfe(S0^)-.12H-0,— NaAil(SO^)2.12H20  (Mitscher- 
lich),— LiAIl(SO<)^.12H20  (Kralovansky),— AgAii(S0')=.12H=0  (Church), 
TlA^^(S0^)^12H-0  (Crookes). 

fl 

—  Cca 

Ffe^ 

*  The  larger  atomic  weights  rectntly  assigned  to  the  greater  number  of  the  metals  (i.  1008,  iii.  31) 
are  used  in  this  and  the  following  tables,  as  in  many  instances  they  exhibit  the  relations  between  iso- 
morphous compounds  more  simply  than  the  older  atomic  weights.  Those  metals  whose  atomic  weights 
are  here  regarded  as  doiil)le  of  those  given  in  the  table  of  atomic  weights  (i.  4G5),  are  denoted  by  double 
symbols,  e.g.  bariun?,  Bba,  lead,  Ppb,  &c. 


I.  Garnets:  Cca 

■O'o,  —Mmg 

-0'»,— Ffe 

■0'»,— Mmnl 

AU- 

Ail2  ; 

All^ 

All'O 
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Cea  ■  0 chrome-garnet  according  to  K  o  in  o  n  e  u ). 
Ccr-. 

VI.  K  [  0"  (leucite).  n.  Na  [  OMI-0  (analcime). 

All'  Ah' 

Group  2.    (HemiheJral  forms.) 

a.  CeoAs-.CcoiS^  (cobalt-glance), — NniAs-.NniS-    (nickel-glance), — NniSb-.NniS'^ 
(nickel-antimony -glance). 

b.  FfeS-(irou-pyrites). 

Biinetric  System. 
Grroup  3. 

CeaWw'O'  (tungsten), —PpL".Ww''0*  (selieeletine),  —  Ppb"Mmo"0'  (wiilfenite  ; 
Levy),— PpV'Ccr-0^ 

Group  4. 

NniS0\7H^0,— NuiSeO'.7ffO,— ZznSe0^7H-*0.  (Mitseherlich.) 

Group  5. 

KHTO',— KH2A30*,-(NH')H-PO',— (NH')H=AsO^  (Mitseherlich.) 

Group  6. 

2NH'.Ag-S0S— 2NH^Ag2SoO^— 2NHlAg-CrO*.  (Mitseherlich.) 

Group  7. 

Ccu'P-0«.2  [(UuO)'P=0'']24lFO(coppcr-uranite),  —  Cca'P=Ol2[(UuO)'P=0»]  24^0 
(lime-uranite). 

Group  8. 

a.  Mmn^O^  (braunite).    (v.  Kobell.) 

b.  Ccu-S.Ffe^S'. 

Group  9. 

TiO''  (rutile),— SnO'^  (tin-stone). 

Hexagonal  System. 
Group  10. 

Arsenic, —  Antimony, —  Tellurium  (Breithaupt), —  Osmium, —  Iridium, —  Palla- 
dium,— Bismuth.    (G.  Kose.) 

Group  11. 

a.  CcaCO'  (calcspar),— MmgCO' (magnesite),— CO'  (dolomite),— MmnCO' 

(diallogite), — ZznCO'  (calamine), — FfeCO^  (spathic  iron  ore). 

b.  NaNO',— KNOl  (Fraukenheim.) 

Group  12. 

AlFO^— Ffe^O^— Ccr-0'. 

Group  13. 

Hyposidphatcs  :  SsrS=0''.4H-0,— CcaS=0«.4H^0,— PpbS=0''.4H=0.  (Heeren.) 

Group  14. 

CcaCR3Cca^P-'0«  (apatite),— PpbCP.SPpb'P^O'*  (pyromorphite),— PpbOP.SPpb^ 
As'^'O"  (mimetene). 

Trimetric  System. 
Group  15. 

Sulphur, — Iodine  (?). 

Group  16. 

As^O',— Sb-0^ 
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Group  17. 

a.  CcaCO'  (arragonite),— BbaCO^  (witherite),—  SsrCO'  (strontianite),—  PpLCO' 
(cerusite), — FfeCO'  (junkerite  ;  Diifreuoy.) 

b.  KNO^ 

c.  (Cca2S.2P2S).Sb2S'  (boumonite;  G.  Eose). 

Group  18. 

a.  BbaSO< (heavy  spar), — SsrSC  (ecelestin),— PpbSO^  (anglesite  ;  Mitscherl  ieb.) 

b.  KCIO',— ImmllO^— NH'CIOS— (Nff )  MmnO*.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  19. 

a.  Na'SO',-Na-SeO*,— Ag^SO*,— Ag-SeO^.  (Mitscherlich.) 

b.  BbaMmu-0^  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  20. 

a.  K^SO*,— K-SeO-",— K-CcrO\— K-MmnO^.  (Mitscherlich.) 

b.  (NffJ-SO^.H-O.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  21. 

a.  MmgS0^7H-0 ,—  ZznS0».7H-'0,—  NniS0'.7H=0,—  MingSeOl7ff 0,—  ZznSeO^ 
7H"''0.  (Mitscherlich.) 

b.  Sb=S'  (v.  Kobell),— As-S^ 

Group  22. 

NaP0l2H=0,— NaAs0^2H20.  (Mitscherlich.). 

Monoclinic  System, 
Group  23. 

a.  Sulphur.       h.  imSO^,— KHSeO^  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  21:. 

CcaS0^.2ffO,— CcaSeO'.2H20  (Mitscherlich),— FfeSO'  2ffO.  (Graham.) 

Group  25. 

MmgS0^7H'0,— ZznSO^.TH^O,— CcoS0^7H=0,— ]SrniS0^7H=0,— FfeS0^.7H-0,— 
MmgSe0^7H■0,— CcoSeO-*.  7ffO.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  2S. 

FfeSO^.effO,-  CcoSO^.eH^O,-  MmnSOSGH^O,—  CcoScOl6H-0.  (Mitscher- 
lich.) 

Group  27. 

MmgK-S20l6H=0,— Mmg(NH')-S-0^6H=0,— and  similar  double  salts  containing 
calcium,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Group  28. 

Na=SO'.10H=0,— Na^SeOMOH^O,— Na^CerOMOH-O.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  29. 

(NH^)=HPO\— (Nff)2HAsO^.  (Mitscherlich. 

Group  30.  , 
Na^HPOM  2H=0,— Na^H  AsO^  12H'20.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Group  31. 

a.  Na^B'O'.lOII-O  (borax).       b.  (Cca  ;  Mmg)  SiO^  (augite.) 

Triclinic  System. 
Group  32. 

MTimS0^4ffO,— MmnSe0^4H=0,— ZznSeO'.4rPO,— CcoSeO'.4H=0.  (Mitscher- 
lich). 

Group  33. 

CcuS0'.5H-0,— CcuSoO'.5H-0,— MmuSeO'.oIPO.  (Mitscherlich.) 
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Bodies  occurring  more  tlian  once  in  this  table  are  climori^lious  or  trmiorplious. 

To  each  group  of  isomorphuns  bodies  in  the  dimetric,  trimetric,  monoclinie,  and 
triclinie  systems,  there  corresponds  a  particular  pyramid  with  its  prisms  and  domes, 
and  to  each  group  in  the  hexagonal  system,  a  particular  rhomliohedron. 

A  perfectly  exact  accordance  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  two  chemically  different 
bodies,  occurs  perhaps  only  in  the  monometric  system.  Bodies  of  the  same  group 
which  crystallise  in  other  systems  generally  exhibit  small  differences  in  the  correspond- 
ing ansjles.  Thus,  the  angles  of  the  terminal  edges  of  the  rhombohedrons  of  calcsjjar, 
diallogite,  and  the  other  isomorphous  carbonates  of  group  11,  exhibit  the  following 
differences : — 

R  :  R  in 
terminal  edges 

Calcspar      ....         CcaCO'    .       .       .    105°  5' 

Dolomite      ....  j2t^  [  CO^    .       .       .    106°  15' 

Diallogite     ....  MmnCO'  .  .  .  106°  51' 

Spathic  iron  ....  FfeCO'  .  .  .  107°  0' 

Magnesite    ....  MmgCO'  .  .  .  107°  25' 

Calamine      ....  ZznCO'  .  .  .  107°  40'. 

In  arragonite  and  the  carbonates  isomorphous  therewitli^  (group  17,  a),  the  angles 
ooP  :  ooP  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section,  and  Poo  :  Poc  in  the  basal  principal 
section,  have  the  following  values  : — 

»P  :  ccP  Poo  :  Px, 

Arragonite  .  .  .  CcaCO'  63°  44'  71°  33' 

Witherite  .  .  .  BbaCO'  61°  30'  73°  6' 

Strontianite  .  .  SsrCO'  62°  44'  71°  48' 

Cerusite      .  .  .  PpbCO'  62°  46'  71°  47'. 

Perfect  equality  in  the  corresponding  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  found,  even  in 
the  monometric  system.  The  simpler  forms  of  that  system,  namely,  the  cube,  octa- 
hedron, and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  do  not,  of  course,  adniit  of  any  variation  in  the 
angles  ;  but  the  remaining  forms,  which  are  expressed  liy  formute  containing  finite 
numerical  coefficients,  viz.  mOm,  mO,  wOoo,  and  mOii,  have  different  angles,  according 
to  the  numerical  values  of  those  coefficients ;  and,  consequcntlj',  crystals  of  two  dif- 
ferent substances  crystallising  in  one  of  these  forms  may  exhibit  slight  differences  in 
their  angles,  as  well  as  isomorphous  crystals  belonging  to  other  systems.  With  regard 
to  the  three  simpler  forms  of  the  monometric  system,  it  may  be  observed  that  all  bodies 
which  crystallise  in  them  may  be  regarded  as  isomorphous  in  a  certain  sense,  inasmuch 
as  all  these  forms  are  derivable  one  from  the  other ;  nevertheless,  some  bodies  are 
more  disposed  to  crystallise  in  one  form  than  in  the  other,  and  a  further  distinction  is 
afforded  by  the  cleavage  ;  thus,  zinc-blende,  ZznS,  cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a 
rhombic  dodecahedron  ;  galena,  PpbS,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  cube.  Such  bodies,  in 
spite  of  their  similarity  of  form  and  atomic  constitution,  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly 
isomorphous,  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as  NaCl  and  KCl,  which  agree  in  the  direction 
of  their  cleavage  as  well  as  in  their  form. 

From  the  similarity  of  form  of  two  compounds,  the  isomorphism  of  certain  of  their 
constituents  may  often  be  inferred.  If  a  compound,  a  +  b  +  c.  is  isomorphous  with 
another,  consisting  of  a  +  b  +  d,  it  may  be  concluded  that  c  is  isomorphous  with  For 
example,  the  isomorpliisni  of  K'-PptCl'"  and  K'-'IrrCl'',  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
platinum  and  iridium  are  isomorphous.  In  this  manner,  the  isomorphism  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  elements  may  be  inferred. 

Table  II. 
Isomorphous  Elements. 

1.  Monometric  Metals  and  Metalloids.  Carbon  (diamond),  phosphorus,  potassium, 
sodium,  titanium,  cadmium,  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium, 
tin,  zinc  (Table  I,  group  1,  «), — manganese,  calcium,  lithium,  ammonium,  nickel,  cobalt 
(1,  h,  and  1,  c),— osmium  (1,  ?'). 

2.  Hexagonal  Mitals.  Arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  osmium,  iridium,  palladium, 
bismuth. 

3.  Sulphur,  selenium  (1,  //),— chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  cyanogen,  arsenic  (?) 
(1,  £■),— oxygen  (1,  e). 

In  like  manner,  the  isoraorpliism  of  certain  groups  of  elements  may  be  inferred  from 
that  of  compounds  in  which  they  may  l)e  supposed  to  exist ;  thus,  from  the  isomorphism 
of  the  corresponding  phosphates  and  arsenates,  regarded  as  compounds  of  metallic  oxides. 
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with  P^0»  and  A8'0^  e.g.  2'^e?0.W0.V"-0''  +  2m'0  and  2'^A''0.WO.A.i^0'-+WE?0, 
the  isomorphism  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  anhydrides  may  be  inferred. 

The  isomorphism  of  different  elements  and  groups  of  elements  is,  however,  most 
completely  shown  by  their  capability  of  replacing  one  another  in  composition  in  various 
proportions,  and  without  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  Thus,  in  the  alums,  whose 
general  formula  is  M'R"'(S0^)'^.12H-'0,  the  monatomic  radicle,  M,  may  be  composed  of 
potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  &c.,  and  the  triatomic  radicle,  E,  of  aluminium,  ferricum, 
manganieum,  chromicum,  &e.,  in  the  most  various  proportions,  the  form,  aU  the  while, 
remaining  the  same  as  that  of  common  potash-alum,  KA11(S0')^.12H'^0.  Numberless 
examples  of  this  isomorphous  replacement  are  found  among  natural  minerals ;  indeed, 
it  is  but  rarely  that  any  mineral  is  found  in  which  the  principal  constituents  are  not 
more  or  less  replaced  by  isomorphous  substances.  Striking  examples  of  it  are  afforded 
by  the  spinels  (group  1,  g,  Table  I,  p.  424),  and  by  the  garnets  (1,  /,  p.  424).* 

Complete  isomorphism  between  two  compounds  implies  the  fulfilment  of  three  con- 
ditions, viz. : 

1.  Similar  atomic  constitution. 

2.  Similar  crystalline  form. 

3.  Equal  atomic  volumes  of  the  several  constituent  elements. 

By  the  volume  of  an  atom,  we  understand,  as  explained  in  the  article  Atomic 
Volume  (i.  440),  the  space  occupied  by  the  solid  atom  itself,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  space  which  separates  it  from  the  intervening  atoms  :  that  is  to  say,  the  size,  or 
rather  the  radius,  of  the  atom  (regarded  as  spherical)  is  supposed  to  include  half  the 
distance  which  separates  it  from  the  contiguous  atoms.  The  atomic  volume  of  a  sub- 
stance, according  to  this  definition,  is  proportional  to  its  atomic  weight  divided  by 

its  specific  gravity  ^.    It  is  clear  that  equal  numbers  of  atoms  simOarly  disposed  wiU 

not  necessarily  produce  the  same  external  form,  unless  the  corresponding  atoms  in  the 
two  bodies  are  equal  or  at  least  proportional  in  volume. 

Two  or  more  bodies  in  which  all  three  of  the  above  conditions  of  equality  are  ful- 
filled, are  isomorphous  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  all  or 
some  of  these  conditions  gives  rise  to  eight  different  eases  of  similarity  or  dissunilarity 
of  constitution  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 


Crystalline 
torin. 


Atomic  con- 
stitution. 


Atomic 
volume. 


a. 

equal 

equal 

equal 

b. 

equal 

equal 

unequal 

c. 

equal 

unequal 

equal 

d. 

equal 

unequal 

unequal 

e. 

unequal 

equal 

equal 

f. 

unequal 

equal 

unequal 

9- 

unequal 

unequal 

equal 

h. 

unequal 

unequal 

unequal 

Isomorphous 
in  the  narrower 
sense 

Isotom  ous 

Homoso- 
morphous 


,  Isomorphous 
in  the  wider  sense 


Anisomorphous 
in  the  wider  sense 


Hetero-  \ 
morphous 

Anisomor- 
phous in  the 
narrower  sense ; 
Anisotomous 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  atomic  volumes  of  a  number  of  bodies  arranged 
according  to  similarity  of  crystalline  form  and  atomic  constitution.    The  first  column 

of  figures  headed  ^,  gives  the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  specific 

gravity  (the  atomic  weights  being  those  of  the  oxygen  scale,  0  =  200) ;  the  second 
gives  the  atomic  volumes  referred  to  that  of  carbon  44,  as  unity ;  the  third,  headed 

"  theoretical,"  shows  what  the  value  of  -  would  be  in  each  case  if  it  were  an  exact 

s 

multiple  of  44. 

*  Compounds  containing  indefinite  proportions  of  isomorphous  elements  are  represented  in  this  work 
by  formula?,  in  which  the  isomorphous  elements  are  separated  by  semicolons  :  e.g.  alum,  in  which  the 
potassium  is  partly  replaced  by  ammonium,  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  (K  ;  NH'')  All(S0^}'-,12H'-0. 
In  many  works  such  compounds  are  represented  by  formulae  like  j^^^  |  All(SOi)'-.  1'2H20  ;  but  this 
is  ohjectionablc,  since,  according  to  ordinary  usage,  it  would  imply  that  the  molecule  contains  an  .itom 
of  potassium  as  well  as  ati  atom  of  ammonium,  whereas  the  real  meaning  is  that  the  potassium  and 
ammonium  are  present  in  such  quantities  as  together  to  make  up  a  monatomic  atom  or  molecule. 
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Table  III. 


Atomic  Volumes  of  Isomorpkous  Bodies. 


Atomic  volume. 

T  T71 

44  =  1. 

Theo- 

a.  Munomctric. 

7 

1 

Carbon  (JJiRmoncl)  ..... 

44 

\ 

Iron     .  ....... 

"CP  . 

90 

2 

88 

Manganese  ....... 

Minn 

88 

2 

S8 

2- 

JNicKei  .....  ... 

111 

SS 

oo 

2 

00 

Oobait  ........ 

Loo 

88 

2 

SS 

^Copper  ....... 

o  .1, 
Leu 

oo 

2 

0  0 

''Platiuuni  ....... 

rpt 

114 

21 

110 

Pallailiuni  ....... 

Ppd 

114 

2| 

no 

Osmiuni  ....... 

1 14 

9  1 

110 

3- 

Iridium  ....... 

Irr 

114: 

21 

110 

Eliodiiim  (?)  

Erli 

1  1  TT 

91 

1  1  w 

Titanium  ....... 

il 

112 

2I 

no 

i,Zinc  ........ 

Zzn 

116 

25 

110 

4 

Lead  ........ 

Ppb 

228 

5 

220 

Gold  

Aau 

Q 
0 

1  90 
L'SJ, 

i 

Silver  ........ 

Ag 

ioU 

0 
0 

1  90 

loZ 

6 

Phosphorus  ....... 

P 

222 

7 

Sodium  ....... 

Na 

292 

6| 

297 

8 

Potassium  ....... 

K 

583 

13* 

594 

b.  Hexagonal. 

9 

Arsenic  ....... 

As 

160 

165 

10 

Antimony  ....... 

Sb 

2 10 

51 

9  J.  9 

11 

Bismutli  ....... 

Bi 

97 

c.  Bodies  prohablij  crystallising  in  similar  forms. 

'Bromine  ....... 

Br 

Q  9  A 
ooU 

Chlorine  ....... 

CI 

7-1 

0  uU 

12 

I 

'^90 

7I 
'  2 

.Cyanogen  ....... 

Cy 

315 

n 

330 

II.  Proto-chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodid 

OS. 

Moiiometric. 

13 

\  Chloride  of  silver  ...... 

AgCl 

7J- 
'  2 

330 

{ Chloride  of  sodium  ..... 

NaCl 

^9^ 

ooU 

Bromide  of  silver  ...... 

AgBr 

ou  / 

ft  1 

oDo 

10 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ..... 

NH'Cl 

All 

1  f\ 

440 

lb 

Chloride  of  potassium  ..... 

KCl 

J  ft  1 

4:01 

1 1 

1  Q  1 

17 

Iodide  of  silver  ...... 

Agl 

12 

OZo 

1  Q 

Bromide  of  potassium  ..... 

in3r 

OV'o 

14 

616 

Iodide  of  potassium  ..... 

KI 

DO  / 

i  0 

660 

III.  Protoxides,  MmO.  . 

Monomctric. 

20 

<  Magnesia  ....... 

MmgO 

156 

u 

154 

( Cupric  oxide ....... 

CcuO 

156 

3* 

154 

21 

5  Manganous  oxide  ...... 

MmnO 

188 

4' 

176 

^Zinc-oxide  ....... 

ZznO 

180 

4 

176 

22 

Cadmium-oxide  ...... 

CcdO 

230 

5 

220 

23 

Lead-oxide  ....... 

PpbO 

306 

7 

308 

24 

Strontia  ....... 

SsrO 

330 

7i 

330 

25 

Baryta ........ 

BbaO 

402 

9 

396 

26 

Silver-oxide  ....... 

Ag=0 

352 

8 

352 

27 

Soda  

278 

6 

264 

28 

Potash  

K^O 

446 

10 

440 

430 
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Table  III. 

Atomic  Volumes  of  Isomorphotis  Bodies — continued. 


IV.  Proto-sulpliides  and  Selenides. 


Monomeinc. 


29  Manganese-blende 

30  Zinc-blende  . 

„  ( Selenide  of  lead 

I  Galena. 
32  Silver-glance 


v.  Dioxides. 

Dimctric. 


„o  <  Titanic  anhydride  . 
( Stannic  anhydride 


VI.  Sesquioxides. 
a.  Monomctric. 


\  Antimonic  oxide 
\  Arsenious  oxide 


(Alumina 
\  Ferric  oxide  . 
36  Chromic  oxide 


b.  Hexagonal. 


VII.  Carbonates, 
a.  Trimetric. 


37  Arragonite 
gg  ( Strontianite 

\  Cerusite 
39  Witherlte 


Zinc-spar 

\  Magnesite 
41  Spathic  iron  ore 
'Diallogite 


b.  Hexagonal. 


42 


Dolomite 


43  Calcspar  ..... 

VIII.  Nitrates, 
a.  Hexagonal. 

44  Nitrate  of  potassium 

45  Nitrate  of  sodium  .... 


b.  Monometric. 


.pJNitrate  of  strontium 

Nitrate  of  lead  . 
47  Nitrate  of  barium  . 


MmnS 
ZznS 

PpbSe 
PpbS 
Ag^S 


TiO= 
SnO^ 


Sb^O^ 
As=0= 


AU^O^ 
Ffe^O^ 
Ccr^O^ 


CcaCO' 
SsrCO' 
PpbCO' 
BbaCO' 


.  ZznCO 
.  MmgCO' 
.  FfeCO' 
.  MmnCO' 
|Mmg>(.Q, 
^Cca  ) 
.  CcaCO^ 


KNO' 
NaNO^ 


SsrN^O" 
PpbN-'O" 
BbaN=0<^ 


IX.  Magnesian  Sulphates,  MSO'.7H20. 
Trimetric. 


( Sulphate  of  nickel 
48  ]  Sulphate  of  zinc  . 
(Sulphate  of  magnesium 


NniS0^7H^0 
ZznS0^7H-0 
MmgS0'.7H-0 


Atomic  Tolume. 


272 

296 
406 
386 
432 


260 
270 


662 
664 


362 
372 
384 


426 
512 
516 
576 


352 
356 
378 
400 

402 

460 


602 
484 


916 
942 
1024 


1724 
1760 
1786 


6 

9 
9 
10 


8i 


10 
lU 

111 
13 


9 
9 

m 


131 

11 


21 

2U 

23" 


39 
40 
40i 


Theo- 
retical. 


264 
286 
396 
396 
440 
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Table  III. 

Atomic  Volumes  of  Isomorplioiis  Z?or//(?s— continued. 


49 


X.  Double  Magnesian  Sulphates, 
]\PK(SO«)^6H20. 

Mimodinic. 

•(NH^)-Mmn(S0^)-.6H-0 
K-Zzn(SO')2.6H-0 
(NH')2Nni(SO')-.6H=0 
K-Nni(S0')-.6H-0 
(Nff)"Mmg(SO<f.6H20 
K=Ccu(,SO*)2.6H20 
.  (Nff)-Ccu(S0')-.6H=0 

XI.  Alums,  MR(S0^)-.12H-0. 

Monom,(:tric. 

(      KCcr(S0')M2H'0  .    r  . 

,A      KAll(S0')=.r2H-'0  .... 

)(NH')All(S0')'.12H-'0  .... 

i  NH-'Ffe(S0^)M2H'-0  .... 

XII.  Various  Metallic  Sulphides  and  Arsenides, 
a.  3Ionomctric. 

51  Iron-pyrites  . 
gf,  5  Cobalt-pyrites 


/  Smaltine 
53  Triarsenide  of  cobalt 
Nickel-glance 
Cobaltine 


54 


b.  Tri metric. 


55  Marcasite 

56  Arsenical  pyrites 


FfeS^ 
Cco=S' 
CcoAs^ 
CcoAs' 
NniAs-S^ 
CcuAsS- 


FfeS^ 
.  Ffe'As-S''' 


57  Trimetric  (native)  sulphur 

58  Monoclinie  (fused)  sulphur 


Atomic  volume. 


252G 
2578 
2558 
2578 
26.32 
2604 
2840 


3380 
3472 
3472 
3472 


292 
424 
414 
530 
658 
660 


306 
692 

195 
201-8 


57i 

58l 

58l 

58i 

60^ 

59 

64i 


77 

79 
79 
79 


6* 
H 

n 

12 
15 
15 


7 
16 

u 
4 


Theo- 
reticMl. 


2530 
2574 
2574 
2574 
2640 
2596 
2838 


3388 
3470 
3476 
3476 


286 
418 
418 
528 
660 
660 


308 
704 

198 
198 


A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  table  leads  to  the  follomng  general  conclusions. 

1.  Only  those  bodies  which  are  bracketed  together  in  the  table  can  be  regarded  as 
strictly  isomorphous,  or  isotomous ;  and  even  among  these,  there  are  some  whose 
isotomy  is  doubtful,  e.ff.  nitrate  of  strontium  and  nitrate  of  lead  (44);  magnesio- 
aramonic  sxdphate,  and  euprico-ammonic  sulpliate  (49). 

2.  Many  substances  commonly  regarded  as  isomorphous  .are  in  reality  only  homceo- 
morplious,  inasmuch  as  their  atomic  volumes  diiFer  considerably.  Such  is  the  case 
with  phosphorus  and  arsenic ;  magnesia  and  manganous  oxide  ;  soda  and  silver-oxide  ; 
lead-oxide,  baryta,  and  strontia  ;  manganese-blende  and  zinc-blende ;  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  sodium.  The  atomic  volumes  of  these  homceomorphous  bodies  are, 
however,  related  to  one  another  by  simple  proportions,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 

<  Sodium    .       .       .       .    1  ^Ai'senie  ....  3 

<  Potassium  .  .  .2  J  Phosphorus  .  .  .4 
(Arsenic  .  .  .  .  2  (Soda  (anhydi-ous)  .  .  3 
(Antimony       .       .       .3  (Silver-oxide    .       .  .4 

3.  Bodies  which  are  isomorphous  in  the  free  state,  are  not  always  so  in  coml>ination. 
Copper  is  isomorjahous  with  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  &c. ;  but  many  copper-salts  are 
not  isomorphous  with  tlie  corresponding  salts  of  the  other  metals  just  mentioned. 
Zinc,  titanium,  and  platiniim  are  isomorphous  in  the  free  state,  but  by  no  means  in 
their  salts.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bodies  are  isomorphous  in  their  compounds,  but 
homceomorphous,  or  even  heteromorphous,  in  the  free  state :  tlius  pho.spliorus  and 
arsenic  are  heteromorphous  in  the  free  state,  but  isomorphous  in  tlieir  compounds ; 
and  manganese  and  zinc,  arsenic  and  antimony,  magnesia  and  manganous  oxide,  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  soda  and  silver-oxide,  are  homceomorphous  in  the  separate  state, 
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but  isomorphous  in  somo  of  their  compounds.  This  apparently  paradoxical  relation 
may  arise  either  from  dimorpliism — the  substances  in  question  crystallising  in  the 

free  state  in  a  form  different  from  that  which  they  assume  in  combination  or  from 

variation  of  atomic  volume.  In  fact,  the  atomic  volume  of  a  compound  is,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  its  elements  in  the  free  state  the 
condensation  being  greater  as  the  affinity  is  stronger.  Hence  it  may  happen  that 
elements  whose  atomic  volumes  in  the  free  state  are  unequal,  may  assume  equal 
volumes  in  combination,  and  therefore  yield  isomorphous  compounds. 

4.  Bodies  of  different  atomic  volume  often  crystallise  in  the  same  form,  and  are 
capable  of  crystallising  together.  Gold  and  silver,  whose  atomic  volumes  are  nearly 
as  1  :  2,  crystallise  together  in  very  variable  proportions ;  so  likewise  do  chloride  of 
sodium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  whose  atomic  volumes  are  to 
one  another  as  3  :  4  :  6.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  monometric  system  that  perfect 
similarity  of  crystalline  form  is  exhibited  by  substances  of  different  atomic  volume ;  in 
crystals  belonging  to  other  systems,  difference  of  atomic  volume  in  bodies  of  similar 
atomic  constitution,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
certain  angles,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  angles  and  atomic  volumes  of  the 
several  members  of  the  calcspar  and  arragonite  groups  (pp.  427,  430),  the  obtuse  ter- 
minal angles  in  the  former,  and  the  angles  ?co  :  Poo  in  the  latter  diminishing  as  the 
atomic  volume  increases.  This  relation  between  atomic  volume  and  crystalline  form 
is  further  shown  by  the  observation  of  Mitseherlicli,  that  the  angle  of  a  rhombohedron 
of  calc-spar  diminishes  when  the  crystal  is  heated  :  for  the  specific  gravity  is  thereby 
diminished,  and  consequently  the  atomic  volume  increased. 

5.  An  interesting  example  of  homceomorphism  is  afforded  by  nitrate  of  potassium, 
which  is  dimorphous,  having  a  rhombohedral  form  similar  to  tliat  of  calcspar,  and  a 
trimetric  form  like  that  of  arragonite.    Its  angles  in  these  two  forms  are  as  follows : 

Terminal  angle 
Atomic  of  rhomb, 

volume.  (nearly). 

Hexagonal  Nitre  KNO^      .       .       .       .    27  106°  30' 

ogP  Poo 

Trimetric  Nitre  KNO'   27         61-0'  70°  4' 

In  its  rhombohedral  form,  this  substance  agrees  very  nearly  ^vith  dolomite  and  dial- 
logite,  the  terminal  angles  of  which  are  106°  15'  and  106°  61'  respectively,  and  whose 
atomic  volumes  are  equal  to  9  ;  hence  it  appears  that  two  substances  whose  atomic 
volumes  are  as  1  :  3  may  crystallise  nearly  in  the  same  form.  Similar  relations, 
though  not  quite  so  close,  may  be  traced  between  the  atomic  volumes  and  crystalline 
forms  of  rhombic  nitre  and  arragonite. 

The  relations  between  the  atomic  volumes  and  crystalline  forms  of  different  sub-  ., 
stances  are,  however,  far  from  beuig  established  on  a  perfectly  satisfactory  basis  ; 
indeed  the  general  conclusions  of  different  observers  relating  to  this  subject  are  in 
some  instances  directly  contradictory  to  each  other:  the  discrepancies  doubtless  arise 
in  many  instances  from  the  want  of  exact  determinations  of  crystalline  form,  and  more 
especially  of  specific  gravity. 

Schroder,  to  whose  observations,  together  with  those  of  Kopp,  the  results  detailed 
in  the  preceding  pages  are  mainl}'  due,  has  recently  made  fiu'ther  experiments  on  the 
relations  between  chemical  constitution  and  specific  gravity,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  respecting  the  atomic  volumes  of  isomorphous  bodies.  When 
two  different  elements  or  groups  of  elements,  A  and  B,  unite  with  other  elements  or 
groups  of  elements,  C,  B,  E,  &c.,  forming  the  compounds  AC  and  BC,  AB  and  BB, 
AE  and  BE,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  same  type  and  isomorphous  by  pairs,  the  differences 
of  the  atomic  volumes  of  AC  and  BC,  AB  and  BB,  AE  and  BE,  &c.,  are  always  equal; 
but  if  tlie  pairs  of  compounds  thus  formed  are  not  isomorphous,  or  if  they  are  isomor- 
phous, but  belong  to  different  types,. then  the  differences  of  atomic  volume  are  unequal, 
and  different  from  what  they  would  be  if  the  pairs  were  isomorphous  or  belonged  to 
the  same  type.  If  bodies  of  equal  atomic  volume  be  denominated  isosteric,  and 
analogous  pairs  of  compounds  exhibiting  equal  differences  of  atomic  value,  parallelo- 
st  eric,  the  preceding  law  may  be  more  shortly  stated  as  follows: — Pairs  of  compoimds 
which  are  isomorphous  and  analogous  are  likiwise  parallel  aster  ic.  This  law  has  been 
confirmed  by  Tschermak  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlv.  [2]  603). 

Schroder  fui-ther  concludes  that  the  volume  of  any  element,  which,  in  the  isomor- 
phous nitrates,  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides  or  sulphides,  is  the  greater  of  the  two  con- 
stituting a  pair,  is  condensed  in  the  isomorplious  sulphates,  carbonates,  silicates,  and 
aluminates,  to  a  comparatively  greater  amount,  so  as  often  to  become  the  lesser  of  the 
two.  Thus  the  atomic  volumes  of  chloride,  bromide,  and  nitrate  of  potassium  (calcu- 
lated on  the  hydrogen-scale)  of  atomic  weiglits,  are  greater  by  2'7  to  2  5  than  tliose  of 
the  corrcspondjng  ammonium  salts,  whereas  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  is  greater 
by  2 '5  than  that  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 
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With  regard  to  the  elements,  Schroder  finds  that  isosterism  is  accompanied  quite  as 
frequently,  if  not  more  so,  by  heteromorphism  as  by  isomorphism  ;  but  that  elements 
■whose  atomic  volumes  are  to  one  anotlier  as  1  :  2  (like  silver  and  gold)  are  often 
isomorphous.  In  oxides  and  salts  also,  Schroder  finds  that  isosterism  is  associated  with 
isomorphism  less  frequently  than  with  heteromorpibism. 

The  relations  between  the  atomic  volumes  and  the  proportions  of  the  axes  (which 
determine  the  angles)  in  series  of  homosomorphous  bodies,  are  also,  according  to 
Schroder's  recent  observations,  less  constant  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  true 
that  the  limiting  members  of  each  series  with  regard  to  the  proportions  between  the 
axes,  are  also  the  limiting  members  with  regard  to  the  atomic  volumes  ;  but  the 
intermediate  terms  do  not  generally  exhibit  the  regular  relation  between  axial  propor- 
tions and  the  atomic  volumes  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  calcspar  and  arragonite 
groups.  Accordingto  Tschermak,  on  the  contrary  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlv.  [2],  60.3  ; 
Jahresber.  1862,  p.  9),  homceomorphous  bodies  oi^  analogous  composition  form  the 
Bams  series  with  regard  to  their  axial  relations,  as  with  respect  to  their  atomic  volumes. 

Polymeric  Zsomorpbism.  This  term  is  applied  by  Scheerer  to  express  the  fact 
that  1  at.  of  an  element  may  in  some  cases  be  replaced  by  two  or  more  atoms  of 
another,  or,  generally,  m  at(jms  of  one  element  by  n  atoms  of  another,  or  by  a  group 
of  atoms  of  other  elements,  without  essential  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  Instances 
of  this  kind  of  isomorphism  are  afforded  by  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  silver  (PpbS 
and  Ag-S),  by  the  sulphide  and  chloride  of  silver  (Ag'S  and  Ag'-Cl'-),  by  numerous 
isomorphous  chlorides  and  cyanides,  in  which  the  single  atom  CI  and  the  group  CN 
discharge  equivalent  functions;  and  by  the  isomorphous  salts  of  potassium  and  ammo- 
nium, in  which  NH*  is  equivalent  to  K.  Numerous  other  examples  may  be  found 
amongst  organic  compounds  :  thus  the  acetate  and  butyrate  of  copper,  C'H-''O.Cu,  and 
C''H'O.Cu,  are  isomorphous,  and  the  sulphates  of  many  organic  bases,  e.g.  ethylamine, 
methylamine,  conine,  unite  with  sulphate  of  aluminium,  forming  alums  isomorphous 
with  common  potash-alum. 

Natural  minerals  likewise  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  isomorphism,  to  which 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed  by  Scheerer.  Thus,  certain  varieties  of 
augite  and  hornblende  contain  alumina,  wliile  otliers,  which  are  free  from  alumina, 
contain  a  larger  proi^ortion  of  silica,  the  substitution  taking  place,  according  to  Scheerer, 
in  the  proportion  1  at.  All^O^  to  1  at.  SiO'^  (or  ZAPO'^  to  2^x0''),  but,  according  to 
Eammelsberg,  in  the  ratio  of  2A11-0'  to  3SiO-  (p.  169).  Another  instance  is  afforded 
by  the  minerals  cordierite  (dichroite),  and  aspasiolite,  wliich  are  isomorphous  and 
agree  in  composition,  excepting  that,  according  to  Scheerer,  1  at.  magnesia  in  the 
former  is  replaced  by  3  at.  water  in  the  latter.  Acconling  to  the  formidie  given  by 
Eammelsberg,  however  {Miner alchcmie,  pp.  768,  834),  viz., 
Cordierite,  6]VImg0.6(y\ll ;  Ffe)20M5SiO^ 
Aspasiolite,  4Mmg0.6(All;  Ffe)^0'.15SiO-.8ffO, 

it  appears  that  4  at.  water  in  the  latter  take  the  place  of  1  at.  magnesia  in  the  former. 
For  a  full  development  of  tlie  theory  of  polymeric  isomorphism  as  applied  to  minerals,  see 
Scheerer  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  170).  On  isomorphism  in  general,  see  Mi  tsch erlich 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xiv.  172;  xix.  350;  xxiv.  264  and  355).— Breithaupt.  .1.  pr. 
Chem.  iv.  249).— Persoz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  Ix.  119).— Brooke  (Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xii. 
406).— Johnston  (/4/c?.  xii.  325  and  480;  xiii.  405).— Schaffgotsch  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xlviii.  335). — H.  Kopp  (ii/;/.  liii.  446). — Hankel  (iA/rf.  Iv.  479). — Frankenheim 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  257  and  263).— Wallmark  (ibid.  xxxi.  169 \— Nickl e's  (Compt. 
rend,  xxvii.  611). — Pasteur  {ibid,  xxviii.  477). — G.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxvi.  75; 
Ixvii.  143). 

XSOmTROPHBirXC  ilCZB.    See  Phenic  Acid. 
XSOPHAIffZ:.    Syn.  with  Feanklinite  (ii.  707). 

ISOPREBTE,  C'''H^ — A  very  volatile  hydrocarbon,  polymeric  with  caoutehin 
(i.  757),  obtained,  together  with  the  latter  and  other  less  volatile  products,  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha.  After  repeated  rectification  over  sodium, 
it  boils  between  37°  and  38"^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-6823  at  20°,  and  vapour- 
density  =  2-40  (by  calculation  for  a  condensation  to  2  vol.,  it  is  ^""^"^  ^'^  X  0-0693  =  2-36). 

After  keeping  for  a  month,  it  became  thickened,  and  acquired  a  bleaching  action,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  ozone:  on  subsequently  distilling  it,  the  ozone  acted 
violently  on  the  hydrocarbon,  and  the  residue  suddenly  solidified  to  a  white  amorphous 
mass  having  the  composition  C'"H"^0.    (Gr.  Williams,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc,  x.  516.) 

XSOPITRPURIC  ACID,  ricrocyamic  acid. — CH^N^O^  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ex.  289;  .laJiresber.  1860,  p.  455.  Bayer,  Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belgique,  [2]  vii. 
No.  8). — An  acid,  isomeric  with  purpuric  acid,  but,  like  the  latter,  not  known  in  the  free 
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state.  The  potassiimi-salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  picric 
acid: 

CH'N'O'  +  3CNK  +  SH^O    =    C'H^KN^O^  +  CO^  +  NH^  +  2KH0. 

When  a  solution  of  2  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  by  Liebig's  process,  ii. 
215),  in  4  pts.  water,  warmed  to  about  60°,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  1  pt.  picric 
acid  in  9  pts.  water,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred,  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia 
and  hyth'ocyanic  acid  is  given  off,  and  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  soft  crystal- 
line pulp  ;  and  on  straining  this  mass  upon  linen,  pressing  it  between  bibulous  paper, 
heating  and  triturating  the  red-brown  crystalline  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  then  throwing  it  on  a  filter,  washing  it  with  cold  water,  again  pressing,  dis- 
solving it  in  a  large  quantity  of  boUing  water,  and  lea^^ng  the  hot-filtered  solution  to 
crystallise,  isop2irpuratc  of  potassium  separates,  as  a  metal-green  film,  and  in  brown-red 
crystalline  scales,  exhibiting  a  green  colour  by  reflected  light.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  imparting  a  very  deep  purple  colour,  and  is 
precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  by  carbonate  of  potassium ;  which  circum- 
stance may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt,  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  impurities,  it  does  not  separate  spontaneously  as  above  described.  The 
salt  dissolves  also  in  dilute  alcoliol.  When  heated  to  about  215°,  it  decomposes  with 
somewhat  strong  detonation,  slight  appearance  of  fire,  and  formation  of  a  grey  cloud : 
it  may  also  be  exploded  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  solution  is  precipitated 
by  salts  of  barium,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver ;  not  by  those  of  calcium,  strontium, 
copper,  or  zinc.  The  solution  does  not  give  the  ordinarj'  reactions  of  cyanogen. — The 
salt  dried  at  100°  contains  CSH^'KN^O''. 

The  ammonium- salt,  C"H^(NH'')N'0''  (at  100°),  separates  in  metallic-shining,  dark- 
green  crystals,  on  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  a  very  concentrated 
solution  of  the  potassium-salt.  It  is  easily  recrystallised,  and  then  forms  small  wedge- 
shaped  crystals,  brown-red  by  transmitted  and  green  by  reflected  light.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  deep-purple 
Bolution.    When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  deflagrates  like  gunpowder. 

The  barium-salt,  C^II''BaN''''0'^  (at  100°),  separates  on  adding  chloride  of  barium  to 
a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  as  a  nearly  cinnabar-coloured  precipitate,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  perfectly  soluble  with  purple  colour  in  hot  water.  In  the  ch-y 
state  it  has  a  light-green  metallic  lustre,  but  when  triturated  becomes  red  again,  and 
deflagrates  with  a  dazzling  green  light. 

On  mixing  the  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  cyanide  of  barium  and  picric  acid,  the 
liquid  acquires  a  blood-red  colour,  and  deposits  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  which  is 
resolved  by  hot  water  into  a  red-brown  powder  with  green  lustre,  soluble  in  water,  and 
a  substance  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate,  of  barium,  insoluble  therein. 

The  calcium-salt,  2C^H'CaN^O°.3H^O,  separates,  after  24  hoiu-s,  from  a  mixture  of  a 
hot-saturated  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium,  in  green  metaUic- 
shining  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  at  140°. 

Lead-salt,  C''H''PbN*0^. — The  solution  of  the  potassivim-salt  is  completely  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate,  wliich  is  at  first  brown-red  and  very 
bulky,  soon  becomes  dark  violet-brown  and  pulverulent ;  it  dissolves  with  purple 
colour  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  deposits  slender  microscopic  needles,  which, 
after  drying,  are  light  brown-red  with  greenish  iridescence,  and  detonate  very  sharply 
when  heated.  It  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  on  boiling  the 
remaining  mass  with  water,  a  yellowish- red  solution  is  o'btained,  which  deposits  shining 
brown  crystalline  tufts  having  the  composition  of  the  original  salt. 

The  potassium-salt,  CH'KN^O'' (C*'H^KN''0'^,  according  to  Bayer),  has  been  already 
described. 

The  silver-salt,  CTI''AgN^O''  (at  100°),  separates  from  a  solution  of  the  potassium- 
salt,  on  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  dark- 
green  mass  possessing  metallic  lustre.  It  detonates  when  heated,  and  dissolves  with 
purple  colour  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water. 

The  sodium-salt,  C''H''NaN^O",  is  obtained,  like  the  potassium-salt,  by  the  action  of 
cyanide  of  sodium  on  picric  acid.  It  is  dark-green  with  metallic  lustre,  dissolves  in 
water  much  more  easily  than  the  potassium-salt,  and  is  more  difficult  to  crystallise : 
the  solution  is  red. 

The  strontium-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  strontium  to  a  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt,  as  a  green,  pulverulent,  indistinctly  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
deflagrates  witli  a  red  flame  when  heated. 

Hlasiwetz  regards  isopurpurie  acid  as  dibasic,  and  the  monometallic  salts  above 
described  as  acid  salts.  The  neutral  salts  have  not  been  obtained  in  definite  form  ; 
but  the  solution  of  the  monopotassie  salt,  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  acquires  a  dark- 
violet  colour,  and  yields  a  precipitate  which  soon  decomposes  and  turns  brown.  _  A 
similar  change  of  colour,  followed  by  rapid  decomposition,  is  produced  on  triturating 
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the  barium-salt  with  baryta-water.  All  the  salts  are  very  much  like  the  corresponding 
purpiirates ;  the  ammonium-salt,  according  to  Grailich's  determinations,  exactly  re- 
spmbles  purpurate  of  ammonium  {murcxid),  in  its  crystalline  form  and  optical 
properties. 

XSOPVRE  (from  Ivos,  equal,  and  nvp,  fu-e,  because  its  appearance  wlien  fused  is 
the  same  as  in  the  natural  state).  A  silicate  of  calcium,  aluminium,  and  iron,  found 
at  St.  Just,  near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  in  a  quartzose  granite,  with  tourmalin  and  tin 
ore;  also  in  breccia,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  obsidian,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  no  cleavage,  a  greyish-ldack  to  velvet-black 
colour,  and  vitreous  lustre.  Specific  gravity,  2-912;  hardness,  6  to  6-5,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  orthoclase.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  magnetic  globule.  Contains, 
according  to  Turner's  analysis  (Ed.  N.  Phil.  .J.  iii.  263),  47-69  silica,  13-91  per  cent, 
alumina,  15-43  lime,  20-07  ferric  oxide,  and  1-94  cupric  oxide  (loss  1-56  percent.), 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ca-0.  Al'O^.SSiO'-,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  labradorite ;  but  part  of  the  iron  in  the  mineral  appears  to  be  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  and  as  long  as  this  amount  remains  undetermined,  the  formula  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty. 

ISOT/lUTilRIC  and  XSOTAKTKIBEC  ilCSBS.    See  Taetaeic 

ACID,  DeEIVATITOS  (IF. 

ZSOTRXBROMH-S'l^RITS'.    Syn.  with  tribromido  of  allyl  (i.  141). 
ISOTEBSBSTJTHEI^S.    See  Tuepextine. 

ITACOXiVJHCITE.  A  laminated  granular  quartz-rock,  in  which  diamonds  are 
generally  found  :  it  proliably  owes  its  lamination  to  talc  or  mica.  It  occurs  in  the 
mines  of  Brazil  and  the  Ural ;  also  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  where  a  few 
diamonds  have  been  found.    (Dana,  ii.  24.) 

XTACOirzc  ACXD.  C'H"0'.  An  acid  obtained,  together  with  eitraconic  acid 
(i.  992),  by  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  eitraconic 
acid,  but  diiFers  from  it  in  solubility  and  in  its  reactions  with  nitric  acid  and  witii 
bromine.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  citric  acid  in  a  retort  by  a  spirit-lamp,  care  being 
taken  that  the  heat  is  applied  at  the  bottom,  and  not  on  the  sides,  as  in  the  latter  case 
a  portion  woiild  be  converted  into  eitraconic  acid.  The  distillation  is  continued  xmtil 
empyreumatic  vapours  appear.  The  oily  distillate  is  then  dissolved  in  six  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation :  the  crystals  which  are  first  formed 
consist  of  itaconie  acid ;  eitraconic  acid,  which  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time, 
remains  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.  Frequently  the  distillate  solidifies  on  cooling. 
In  this  case  the  crystals  are  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  on  aplate  at  100°,  and  then 
between  paper  moistened  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  lastly  reerystallised  from  water. 

Itaconie  acid  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  strongly  acid  taste :  when  crystallised  from 
water,  it  has  the  form  of  a  rhombic  octahedron.  It  dissolves  in  17  pts.  of  water  at  20°, 
and  is  much  more  soluble  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  etlicr. 
It  melts  at  161°  to  a  colourless  liquid  which  crystallises  on  cooling;  when  further 
heated,  it  decomposes  into  eitraconic  anhydride  and  water.  Unlike  eitraconic  acid, 
it  does  not  yield  mesaconie  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  When  treated  with 
bromine  and  water,  it  takes  up  2  at.  bromine  without  evolution  of  hydrobromie  acid, 
and  forms  an  acid  having  the  composition  of  dibromo-pyrotai'taric  acid,  C^H"Br-0  ', 
(Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Supp.  i.  338  ;  ii.  Ill  ;  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
Ixvii.  129),  and  called  itadibromopyrotartaric  acid  by  Kekul6,  dibromitaconic  acid  by 
Cahours  (see  Pyeotaetaeic  acid,  DEiiivAxrvES  of).  Citraconic  acid  yields  the  same 
or  an  isomeric  acid  (Cahours).  Itaconie  acid  treated  with  sodium-amalgaui  takes  up 
2  at.  hydrogen  and  forms  pyrotartaric  acid,  C^H^O''  (Kekule). 

Itaconates.  Itaconie  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  salts,  C^H^MO^,  and  neutral 
salts,  C^H'M-O'.  The  neutral  itaconates  of  the  alkali-metals  do  not  crystallise.  The 
acid  potassium-aalt  is  very  solubh^  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  lustrous  lamina-.  It  i.s 
obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  potash,  adding  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  that 
already  taken,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation.  The  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  and 
give  white  precipitates  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Amides  of  Xtaconic  acid.  The  amides  of  itaconie  acid  are  not  known,  excepting 
perhaps  itacoiiandr  acid,  wiiich  appears  to  be  formed  by  heating  itaconate  of  ammoniiim 
to  190°,  whereby  a  brownish  acid  mass  is  obtained  which  forms  a  very  soluble  salt 
with  ammonium.  But  some  of  the  corresponding  phenylamine-compounds  have  been 
investigated  by  Gottlieb  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxxA'ii.  215),  to  whose  researches  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  details. 

Phcnt/litacoiiamide,C'''\V^WO",  is  derived  from  neutral  citraconate  of  phenylamine  by 
the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  water  : 

CH-'N^O*  =  211=0    =  C"H'«N-0-. 
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It  is  obtained  by  heating  itaconic  acid  with  excess  of  phenylamine  in  a  retort  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  180°.  It  crystallises  in  large  thin  plates  with  a  pearly 
lustre. 

Phenyl itaconamic  acid,  C"H"NO',  is  derived  from  the  acid  itaeonate  of  phenylamine 
by  loss  of  water: 

C"H"NO*  -  H=0    =  C"H"NO'. 

It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  phenylamine  to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  itaconic  acid, 
and  heating  the  residue  a  little  above  100°.  It  forms  large  colourless  needles,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.    Heated  to  160°  it  is  decomposed. 

Itaconic  Stber.  CTI^O*  =  C^HXC-H5)^0^  Itaconic  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  distilled  until  about  a  third  of  the  alcohol  has 
passed  over :  water  is  then  added  to  the  residue,  which  separates  the  ether.  It  is  a 
colourless,  inodorous  oil  with  a  slight  aromatic  odour  and  bitter  taste.  It  boils  at  225°, 
but  begins  to  decompose  at  this  point.  E.  A. 

XTTITEIIXTZ:.  A  silicate  occurring  in  monometric  crystals,  with  dodecahedral 
cleavage,  also  granularly  massive,  in  the  dolerite  of  the  Kaiserstuhl,  near  Freiberg;  in 
basaltic  dolerite  at  Saslsach  ;  in  phonohtic  dolerite,  with  pyrites,  titanic  iron,  and  apa- 
tite, at  Eudingen.  Hardness  =  5-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-37  to  2'40.  Colour  dark- 
bluish  or  ash  grey,  or  smoky  grey.  Lustre  resinous.  Translucent.  Fracture  imperfectly 
conehoidal.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  olf  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  before 
the  blowpipe  melts  easily  with  strong  intumescence  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  an- 
hydride, forming  a  blebby  opaque  glass.  Forms  a  clear  glass  with  borax.  Gelatinises 
easily  with  acids. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses:  a  by  C.  Gmelin 
(Schw.  J.  xxxvi.  74),  b  by  Whitney,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixx.  442). 

Water 

Si02       S03       CI       AHO^     Fe^C    Ca'O     Na=0      K^O  and  loss* 
a  34-02    2-86    073    28-40    0-61    7-26    12-15    1-56    10-76  =  98-35 
b  35-69    4-62    1-25    29-14     .    .     5-64    12-57    1-20      9-83  =  99-94 

According  to  the  latter  analysis,  ittnerite  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  hydrated 
sodalite  and  hauyne  (p.  15).  (Dana,  ii.  319;  Rammelsb erg,  Mineralchemie, 
p.  712.) 

XWAARXTEi.  A  black  mineral  from  Iwaara  in  Finland,  which  crystallises  in 
monometric  forms,  melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  glass,  and,  according  to 
Thoreld,  consists  of  silica,  titanic  acid,  lime,  and  ferric  oxide:  perhaps  identical  with 
sehorlamite.    (Eammelsberg,  Mineralchemic,Tg.  887.) 

XXXOXaXTZ:.  A  variety  of  tantalite  from  Kimito  in  Finland,  containing  consider- 
able quantities  of  manganese  and  tin. 

IXOXiXTX:.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal  at  Oberhart,  near 
Glogynitz.  It  is  amorphous,  with  a  fatty  lustre  and  hyacinth-red  colour,  becoming 
yellowish  when  pulverised.  It  is  subtranslucent  in  thin  fragments.  Fractures  im- 
perfectly conchoi'dal  in  the  purer  varieties.  Specific  gravity  =  1-008.  Hardness  =  1. 
Softens  at  76°,  but  is  stiU  tenacious  at  100°.    (Haidinger,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  345.) 


J 

TADS.    See  Kephbite  and  Sausstoite. 

TAXiAP.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  roots  and  tubers  of  certain  plants  of  the 
convolvulaceous  order,  which  yield  purgative  resins.  The  true  or  officinal  jalap 
consists  of  the  tiibers  of  Convolvulus  Schiedanm  (or  Exogonia  imrga,  according  to 
Pereira),  which  contain  a  strongly  purgative  resin  called  convolvulin,  C"H=«0"*  (ii. 
15).  Kayser's  rhodeorctin. 

Spurious,  woody  or  fusiform  jalap,  jalap-wood,  or  j alap-stalks  (S(;;>?>s 
Jalapm),  the  root  of  Convolvulus  orizabcnsis,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  genuine  jalap. 
Its  characteristic  principle  is  jalapin,  C^'H^'^0'^  {li&y^ev's  pararhodeoriiin,  p.  438),  a 
resin  homologous  with  convolvulin,  and  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  scam  m  on  in,  the 
active  principle  of  Convolvidus  Scammonia  (p.  438).  The  experiments  of  W.  Mayer 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  161)  seem  to  show  that  both  convohnilin  and  jalapin  exist  in 
both  kinds  of  jalap. 

JTAXiAFXC  ACID.  C'^H™0'*?  Scammonic  ov  Scammonimc  acirf  (W.  Mayer, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  115  ;  xcv.  129.  Spirgatis,  ibid.  cxvi.  289).  An  acid  produced, 
with  assimilation  of  water,  by  dissolving  jalapin  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis  or 

•  Including  sulphur  undetermined. 
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alkalinp  cartlis.  Jalapin  is  heated  witli  baryta-water  to  the  boiling  point,  until  the 
whole  is  dissolved,  and  acids  no  longer  form  a  precipitate  in  the  solution  ;  the  baryta 
is  then  removed  by  snlphuric  acid  ;  tlie  excess  of  this  acid  by  hydrate  of  lead  ;  and  the 
dissolved  lead,  by  sulphydric  acid.  Tlie  filtrate  boiled  to  remove  the  sulphydric  acid, 
and  evaporated,  depiosits  jalapic  acid,  which,  in  case  it  has  become  coloured,  may  be  de- 
colorised by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  or  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  hydrate  of 
lead,  and  subsequently  j^assing  sulphydric  acid  through  the  liquid. 

Jalapic  acid  is  a  translucent,  amorphous,  shining,  yellowish,  brittle  mass,  which 
does  not  soften  below  100°,  and  at  about  120°  melts  to  a  turbid,  very  hygi'oscopic  syrup. 
It  has  no  smell,  but  an  irritating  sweetish  taste  (Mayer),  or  a  sourish  irritating  taste, 
with  bitter  after-taste  (Spirgat is).  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction;  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  easily  also  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  ether.  It  contains,  according  to 
the  mean  of  Mayer's  analyses,  54-4  per  cent,  carbon  and  8"3  hydrogen  ;  according  to 
Spirgatis,  54'6  carbon  and  8"2  hydz'ogen :  hence  Mayer  deduces  the  formula 
C'^W^O^'",  requiring  54-6  carbon  and  7'9  hydrogen  ;  the  formula  above  given,  which 
requires  54'0  carlion  and  8'0  hydrogen,  is  perhaps  more  probable. 

Jalapic  acid  decomposes  at  about  130°  ;  when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  burns  with 
a  bright  sooty  flame.  When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  stirred  for  a  long  time 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  splits  up  into  jalapinol  and  glucose  (Mayer) : 

ocsiH^O'"  +  7H-0  =  C^'^H^O'  +  CCH'-O''. 
The  jalapic  acid  obtained  from  scammony  forms  jalapinolie  acid,  instead  of  jalapinol 
(Spirgatis  ;  see  p.  440).  The  same  decomposition  appears  to  be  caused  by  emulsin 
(Mayer).  Mayer  obtained  alphajalapic  acid  by  boiling  jalapic  acid  with  dilute  acids 
By  nitric  acid  jalapic  acid  is  converted  into  ipomaeic  and  oxalic  acids.  When  melted 
with  hi/dratc  of  sodium,  it  gives  off  hydi'ogen,  and  forms  jalapinolie  and  oxalic  acids. 

Jalapates.  Jalapic  acid  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  in  which  1,  2,  and  3  at. 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  metal:  mixtures  of  these 
different  suits  are,  however,  very  apt  to  form.  It  displaces  carbonic  acid  from  the  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  Even  when  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  it 
gives  no  precipitate  with  any  metallic  salt,  except  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  jalapates 
are  amorphous. 

Barittjn-sedts.  The  monohctrytic  salt,  CH^'BaO'',  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous 
jalapic  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  baryta-water,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  with 
carbonic  acid,  then  warming  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  resembles  the  triba- 
rytic  salt,  and  contains,  according  to  Mayer's  analysis,  49-7  per  cent.  C,  7'6  H,  and 
8'6  Ba;  the  above  formula  requiring  49  4  C,  7'1  H,  and  8'3  Ba. 

The  triharytic  salt,  C^^H^'Ba^O",  is  prepiared  by  boiling  jalapin  for  4  to  6  hours, 
witli  2  pts.  hydrate  of  barium  and  4  pts.  water  (or  mixing  it  witli  an  equal  weight  of 
hydrate  of  barium,  melted  for  half  an  hoiu-  in  an  air-bath,  and  then  heated  with  water), 
and  passing  carbouic  acid  through  the  boiling  solution,  which  is  then  filtered  and 
evaporated  down,  and  the  residue  dried  at  100°  in  a  current  of  air.  It  is  an  amorphous, 
neutral,  slightly-coloured  mass,  having  a  slightly  irritating,  bitter-sweet  taste.  It  melts 
at  100°,  and  decomposes  with  intumescence  when  strongly  heated.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  It 
contains,  according  to  Mayer,  42-1  percent.  C,  6-0  H,  and  216  Ea,  the  preceding 
formula  requiring "43-2  C,  6  0  H,  and  21-8  Ba.  [Mayer's  formula,  C^H'^^Ba^^r. 
requires  42-4  C,  5  9  H,  and  21-3  Ba.  J 

A  salt  of  intermediate  composition,  perhaps  the  diharytic  scdt,  appears  also  to  be 
formed  uuder  certain  circumstances  (Mayer). 

Jalapate  of  lead. — Recently-pirecipitated  hydrate  of  lead  dissolves  in  boiling  aqueous 
jalapic  acid,  forming  an  amorphous,  easily  soluble  salt.  When  the  aqueous  acid  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  lead,  a  gummy,  tumefied,  basic  salt  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  neuti'al  acetate  of  lead,  but  copious  white  flakes  witli  the 
basic  acetate  (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  Ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  basic  acetate 
throws  down,  from  the  aqueous  acid,  a  flocciilent  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  acetic  acid,  precipitation  with  ammonia,  and  washing.  After  being 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  does  not  lose  weight  at  130°  (Keller).  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Keller's  analysis,  31-1  per  cent,  lead;  the  formula  C'^H^'Pb'O'^  requires 
29'1  per  ci  nt.    Keller's  salt  probably  contained  excess  of  base. 

^Alpha-jalapic  acid.  C-'*H-^"0'^  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  155.)— 
When  dilute  a(^ueous  jalapic  acid  is  boiled  for  not  too  long  a  time  with  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  one  pai-t  of  the  jalapic  acid  is  completely  converted  into 
jalapinol  and  sugar,  another  smaller  jiart  into  alphajalapic  acid,  which,  on  cooling, 
separates  out,  with  the  jalapinol,  as  a  soft,  brown,  semi-crystalline  mass.  By  boiling 
this  mass  with  baryta-water,  removing  the  jalapinolate  of  barium  which  separates  on 
cooling,  and  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  wliite  silky  needles  of  alphajalapic  acid 
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are  obtained,  while  jalapinate  of  barium  remains  in  solution.  The  needles  are  puri- 
fied by  recrystallisation  from  water  ;  then  dissolved  in  boUing  water,  and  decomposed 
by  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  alphajalapic  acid,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  is  collected 
and  piu'ified  by  washing,  recrystallising  from  water,  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  solu- 
tion in  alcohol,  and  precipitation  with  hot  water. 

Alphajalapic  acid  forms  white,  flexible  needles,  exliibiting  a  silky  lustre  under 
water,  melting  below  80°  to  a  pale  yellow  thin  oil,  and  forming  a  crystalline  solid  on 
cooling.  It  has  no  smell,  but  an  irritating  taste,  with  sweetish  after-taste,  and  is 
feebly  acid.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

When  the  barium-salt  (or  the  acid  itself)  is  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  with  frothing, 
and  gives  off  a  brown  acid  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  partly  in  the  crystalline 
form.  Wlien  treated  with  dilute  acids,  or  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  or  melted  with 
hydrate  of  potassium,  it  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  jalapic  acid.  In  the  decompo- 
sition with  dilute  acids,  however,  only  4  at.  sugar  are  formed  to  [1  at.  jalapinol,  whereas 
jalapic  acid  (p.  437)  yields  6  at.  sugar: 

2C-8H50O13  +  SH^O    =    0^22620'  +  4C«H:'20«. 

Alphajalapate  of  barium,  prepared  as  above,  forms  white,  glittering,  brittle,  crystal- 
line needles,  having  a  sweetish  irritating  taste,  and  melting  easily,  without  loss  of 
water,  to  a  thin  oil,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  contains  10-5  per  cent,  barium, 
corresponding  with  the  formula  C'-'H^BaO",  which  requires  10'4  per  cent,  barium. 

JTAS-APIW.  C^'H'^^O"'.  (J.Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  p.  342;  Phil.  Mag. 
[3],  xvii.  183.— A.  Kayser,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  101.— W.  Mayer,  ibid.  xcv.  129.— 
On  Jaleqmifrom  scammony-resin :  Johnston,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  p.  340. — Fr.  Keller, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  63  ;  further,  with  altered  data,  ibid.  eix.  209. — Spirgatis,  26jV7. 
cxvi.  289.) 

This  substance  (Kayser' s  Pararhodeorctin') occ-aia  in  the  root-stock  of  Convolvulus 
(or  Ipomcea')  orizahensis,  the  jalap-stalks  or  jalap-wood  of  commerce,  and  forms  the 
principal  portion  (soluble  in  ether)  of  the  jalap-resin  prepared  therefrom.  On  the 
rcsiii  of  tuberose  jalap-root,  see  ii.  15. 

The  resin  of  jalap-stalks  has  been  examined  also  by  Hiinle  (Repert.  xlviii.  365), 
and  Planehe  (J.  Pharm.  xxiv.  169).  According  to  Wepjien  (N.  Br.  Arch.  lxxx\"ii. 
153),  it  resembles  the  resin  of  Convohmlus  arvensis,  which,  like  jalapin,  assumes  a  fine 
purple-red  colour,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  sokible  in  ether  (contrary  to  the  state- 
ment of  Planehe,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  165,  who  found  it  insoluble  in  ether).  The  same 
resin  has  been  examined  by  Chevallier  ( J.  Phai-m.  ix.  306).  The  resin  of  Convolvulus 
Soldanclla  appears,  according  to  Planehe,  to  be  freely  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  as 
also  the  portion  of  the  tuberose  jalap-root  which  is  soluble  in  ether :  both  these 
resins  are  therefore,  perhaps,  jalapin. 

Commercial  scammony  resin,  from  Convolvidus  Scammonia,  was  described  some 
years  ago  by  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Vo gel;  also  by  Planehe  (J.  Pharm.  xiii. 
165 ;  xviii.  183).  CI.  Marquart  (N.  Br.  Ai'ch.  vii.  248  ;  x.  139)  described  the  resin 
obtained  from  the  root,  and  believed  he  had  separated  from  it  a  vegetable  base  {convol- 
vuUne).  Johnston  recognised  the  similarity  between  seammonj'-resin  and  the 
resin  of  the  jalap-stalks  ;  Spirgatis  showed  that  scainmonin,  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  former,  is  either  identical  with  jalapin,  or  differs  from  it  only  in  so  far  that,  when 
decomposed  by  acids,  it  at  once  yields  scammonolic  (jalapinolic)  acid;  whereas  jalapin, 
according  to  Mayer,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields  at  first  jalapinol  (p.  439). 
These  statements  are,  perhaps,  better  founded  than  the  contrary  statements  of  Keller 
and  Kosmann  (p.  440). 

According  to  Planehe,  the  resin  of  Convolvulus  scpium,  and  according  to Botitron 
and  Charlard,  that  of  Conv.  Turpethum  (J.  Pharm.  viii.  131),  are  not  soluble  in 
ether,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  fi-om  jalapin. 

In  what  follows,  the  statements  of  Kayser  and  Mayer  relate  to  jalapin  from  jalap- 
stalks  ;  those  of  Keller  and  Spii'gatis,  to  that  fi-om  scammony. 

Preparation. — a.  From  commercial  Bcsina  Jalappa  ex  siipitibus.  To  a  solution  of 
the  resin  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  water  is  added,  iintil  it  becomes  slightl}-  turbid ; 
the  whole  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  still-coloured  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  little  ammonia,  which  produces  a  small 
greenish-brown  precipitate.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  through  it,  then  heating  and  filtering  ;  the  alcohol  is  again  dis- 
tilled off,  and  the  resinous  residue  repeatedly  kneaded  in  boiling  water,  then  dissolved 
in  ether,  from  which  it  may  be  recovered  by  evaporation  (Mayer).  Or  the  alcoholic 
resin,  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  freshly-pre- 
cipitated hydrated  oxide  of  lead  ;  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydric 
acid ;  and  the  resin  is  three  times  separated  by  water  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  then 
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well  boiled  in  water  and  dissolved  in  ether  (Mayer).  Kayser  exhausts  the  root  with 
alcohol ;  evaporates  the  tincture  ;  washes  the  resinous  residue  with  hot  water,  dissolves 
it  in  alcohol,  and  treats  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal ;  distils  oiF  the  alcohol ; 
boils  the  residue  again  witli  water ;  and  dries  it  over  a  water-bath.  Johnston  ex- 
amined a  resin  that  was  obtained  cither  by  dissolving  the  commercial  resin  in  ether 
and  evaporating  the  solution ;  or  by  exhaiLsting  the  ground  root  of  commerce  with  hot 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  brown  tincture,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  ether ;  or  by 
extracting  chips  of  the  root  with  cold  alcohol,  evaporating,  boiling  the  residue  in 
water,  dissolving  the  resinous  residue  in  ether,  and  e-\'aporating  the  solution. 

b.  From  Scarnmony. — Coarsely-powdered  scammony  is  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol 
(boiling,  according  to  Keller);  the  tincture  is  diluted  with  water  till  it  becomes  turbid, 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off ;  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  is  driven  off,  after  which  the  resin  is  treated  for  a  long  time  in  a  water- 
bath,  with  frequently-renewed  hot  water,  and  at  last  dried  up.  The  residue  may  be 
dissolved  in  ether  and  recovered  by  evaporation.  (Spirgatis.) 

The  jalapin  (obtained  according  to  a  or  h)  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile 
acid  (valerianic  acid,  according  to  Keller),  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  even 
by  very  long  washing.  It  betrays  itself  by  the  smell  which  the  jalapin  emits  when  it 
is  converted  by  bases  into  jalapic  acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  supersaturated  with 
a  mineral  acid.  Keller  regards  this  acid,  the  bulk  of  which  passes  off  in  the  water 
used  in  washing  the  jalapin,  as  an  essential  product  of  the  decomposition  of  scammony ; 
whereas  Mayer  and  Sjsirgatis  regard  it  as  a  mere  contamination. 

Properti( s. — Jalapin  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  resin,  translucent  when  in  thin 
plates;  at  100°  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white  powder.  It 
soften  at  123°,  and  melts  at  150°  to  a  transparent,  colourless,  or  pale-yellow  syrup.  It 
is  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  in  alcoholic  solution  it  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible  acid  re- 
action (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  It  is  but  .slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very 
easily  and  without  decomposition  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It 
dissolves  also  in  benzoic,  oil  of.  turpentine,  mid  petroleum. 

The  composition  of  jalapin  di'ied  at  100°,  or  in  a  vacuum  at  common  temperatures, 
is  shown  by  the  following  analyses. 

Analyses. 


Calculation.  Kayser.  JJaycr,  Keller.  Spirgatis. 

.    408  56-66  .58-13  66-52  66-65  66-47 

.      66  7-77  8-07  8-18  8-39  7-93 

.    2oQ  35-57  33-80  35-30  34  96  35-60 

T20     icio-oo     loooo"     100-00     100-00  100-00 

Johnston  found  in  the  resin  obtained  from  jalap-stalks,  55-76  to  56-66  per  cent.,  in 
scammony-resin  64  06  to  56-32  per  cent,  carbon.    Keller  gives  the  formula  C'"'H"0^^. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Jalapin  heated  above  127°  gives  off  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  form  of  a  volatile  compound,  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  residual  resin 
(Johnston).  Jalapin  which  melts  at  150°,  becomes  brown  when  further  heated,  and 
acquires  a  pungent  empjTeumatic  odour  (Spirgatis). — 2.  When  heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame  and  empyreumatic  odour,  and  leaves 
charcoal. — 3.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution,  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  acquiring  a  beautiful  purple  or  maroon-red  colour,  then  becoming  brown, 
and  finally  black.  On  standing,  or  after  dilution,  a  brown  resin  or  a  brown  tallowy 
body  separates  from  the  liquid,  while  sugar  remains  dissolved.  (Kayser,  Mayer, 
Spirgatis). — 4.  By  heating  witli  dilute  mineral  acids,  yilaijin  (even  that  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  alkalis  and  thereby  converted  into  jalapic  acid)  is  decomposed  into 
jalapiinol  and  sugar  (Mayer).  When  jalapin  from  scammony  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  jalapinolic  acid  is  obtained  in  place  of  jalapinol  (Spirgatis).  Formation  of 
jalapinol : 

2C"ff"0"'  +  11H=0    =    C^^n^O'  -1-  eCH'^O"  (Mayer). 

Of  jalapinolic  acid : 

C3.h:56oi«  +    5H=o    =    C'«H'<'0'  +  3C'=H'=0''. 

If  pure  jalapin  (or  pure  jalapic  acid)  has  been  used,  no  other  bodies  are  produced  than 
those  just  mentioned  (Mayer,  Spirgatis).  According  to  Keller,  when  a  solution 
(alkaline  or  alcoholic?)  of  scammonin  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  then  left  to  itself,  three  decomposition-products  result,  and 
the  formation  of  a  fourth  (formic  acid  or  formic  aldehyde)  appears  probable  from  the 
formulse.  The  products  of  this  decomposition  are — a.  A  ncutred  body.  also 
separable  by  alkalis  into  scammonolic  acid  (jalapinolic  acid),  and  an  alcohol,  — 
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b.  Armjlic  aldehyde,  which  passes  over  as  valerianic  acid  when  seammony-resin  is  boiled 
with  potash-ley,  and  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — c.  A  carbo-hydrate,  C^'H^O^, 
which,  however,  is  converted  into  sugar  by  simple  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Keller  gives  the  equation  : 

But,  according  to  Sjjirgatis,  the  neutral  body  a  must  be  regarded  as  ethyl-seammo- 
nolic  i  ther :  moreover,  the  valerianic  acid  is  obtained  ouly  from  impure  scammonin. 
Kosmann  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxxviii.  83),  by  boiling  scammonj^-resin  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  obtains  sugar  and  his  scammoneol,  as  a  soft,  yellowish-white  substance, 
having  a  sillcy  lustre  and  acid  reaction,  and  separating  fi-om  the  hot  alkaline  solution 
on  cooling.  He  calculates,  according  to  Johnston's  analysis  of  scammony-resin,  the 
formula  C^'H^-O'^  for  scammonin,  and  so  arrives  at  the  equation  of  decomposition: 

— 5.  When  jalapin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis,  ammonia,  or 
haryta-watcr,  or  in  boiling  alkaline  carbonates,  water  is  assimilated,  and  jalapic  acid, 
soluble  in  water,  is  formed  (Mayer,  Spirgatis),  probably  thus  : 

Even  the  purest  jalapin  yields  also  traces  of  jalapinolic  acid  and  a  volatile  acid,  but  no 
sugar  (Mayer).  When  jalapin  is  melted  with  hydrate  of  sodimn,  hydrogen  is  given 
oiF,  and  jalapinolic  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed  (Mayer).  Keller,  by  boiling  scam- 
monin with  alcoholic  potash,  obtained  dark  flakes  (on  account  of  impurities  in  the 
scammonin,  according  to  Spirgatis) ;  and  on  subsequently  adding  water  to  the  solution, 
the  compound,  C"H"0,  was  precipitated  in  white  flakes,  while  valerate  of  potassium 
remained  in  solution.  The  body,  C"H'^0,  regarded  by  Keller  as  an  alcohol,  is  likewise 
formed,  on  boiling  commercial  jalapin  (obtained  from  the  resin  of  jalap-stalks)  or 
scammony  with  baryta-water,  or  solution  of  potash  ;  it  evaporates  with  the  water,  and 
separates  in  gelatinous  flakes  from  the  distillate.  At  40°  it  melts  to  au  oil,  crystallises 
on  cooling,  and  contains,  on  the  average,  78  per  cent.  C,  14'12  H,  and  7'88  0.  Keller 
regards  this  body  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  scammonin  (or  more  exactly 
of  the  neutral  body,  C'll'^^O*  or  C'*H'-*0- ;  Spirgatis  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  resins, 
since  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  obtained  on  distilling  the  impiire  resin  with  water. 

6.  By  7iitric  acid,  jalapin  is  at  first  decomposed  into  jalapincl  and  sugar,  and  these 
products,  when  further  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  converted  into 
ipomfeic  and  oxalic  acids  (Mayer).  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  does  not  colour 
jalapin;  but,  in  presence  of  guaiae-resin,  a  green  colour  is  produced  (Bull,  Spirgatis). 
— 7.  Wlien  sulphurous  anhydride  is  passed  through  an  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution 
of  scammony  resin,  silvery-shining  plates  are  separated,  containing  perhaps  an  aldehyde 
in  combination  with  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium.  (Keller.) 

JAX.APXIO'OXi.  C^^H^-O^  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  145.)— Jalapin 
and  jalapic  acid  are  resolved,  by  contact  with  mineral  acids,  slowly  at  ordinary,  more 
quickly  at  elevated  temperatures,  into  jalapinol  and  sugar  (pp.  437,  439).  Jalapinol 
and  sugar  were  also  produced,  in  one  instance,  when  aqueous  jalapic  acid  was  left  for 
24  hours  in  contact  with  emulsion  of  almonds  at  36°  to  38° ;  whereas,  in  a  second  expe- 
riment, pure  emulsin  did  not  effect  the  decomposition,  perhaps  because  the  solution  was 
too  strongly  heated. 

To  prepare  jalapinol,  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  jalapie  acid  is 
mixed  with  Iialf  its  bulk  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  to  itself  for  days,  or  till 
the  clear  mixture  has  solidified  to  a  thick  crystalline  pulp  ;  and  the  product,  after 
being  washed  on  a  filter  mth  cold  water,  is  repeatedly  melted  under  warm  water,  and 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoaL 

Jalapinol  forms  white,  cauliflower-like  crystals,  which  melt  at  62°  or  62-5°  and 
solidify  at  59'5°  to  a  hard,  brittle,  crystalline  mass.  It  makes  grease-spots  on  paper ; 
is  inodorous  ;  has  an  irritating  taste,  and  weak  acid  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

In  contact  with  caustic  alkalis,  aqueous  ammonia,  or  baryta,  it  is  converted,  with 
elimination  of  water,  into  a  salt  of  jalapinolic  acid  : 

C3=H620'  -I-  2BaH0    =    2C'«H"BaO='   +  3H=0. 

JAI.APlM'Oa.IC  ACID.  C'lPW  An  acid  produced— 1.  By  treating  jalapinol 
with  caustic  alkalis,  or  with  baryta  (Mayer). — 2.  By  the  action  of  melting  hydrate  of 
potassium  on  jalapin  or  jalapic  acid  (Mayer).  Jalapin  and  jalapic  acid,  prepared 
from  scammony,  are  resolved  by  mineral  acids  into  jalapinolic  acid  and  sugar.  (Spir- 
gatis.) 

Preparaiion.    I.  Jalapin  is  added  gradually  and  by  small  portions  to  hydrate  of 
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sodium  melted  with  ^th  pt.  of  water  (the  mass  then  frothing  up  violently,  giving  off 
hydrogen  and  turning  brown);  the  mixture  is  heated  and  stirred  as  long  as  hydrogen 
continues  to  escape;  the  crumbling  light-yellow  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  after  cool- 
ing ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali  is  neutralised  with  acid.    The  jalapinolate  of 
sodium,  which  separates  after  some  hours,  is  collected,  washed,  and  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  hot  acidulated  water  ;  the  separated  acid  is  again  repeatedly  melted  with 
pure  water,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  somewhat 
concentrated  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  ;  and  the  solid  acid 
which  separates  on  cooling  is  collected  (Mayer).    From  the  mother-liquor  filtered 
from  the  jalapinolate  of  sodium,  excess  of  acid  still  separates  a  small  quantity  of  im- 
pure jalapinolic  acid  (Mayer). — 2.  The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  jalapic  acid  (from 
seammony)  is  digested  in  the  water-bath  for  a  fortnight  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  the  tallo'svy  mass  which  separates  on  cooling,  is  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by 
washing  with  hot  water,  and  crystallised  from  ether  with  help  of  animal  charcoal 
(Spirgatis).  —  3.  Jalapin  from  seammony  is  added  to  boiling  baryta-water;  the 
liquid  is  heated  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  is  not  rendered 
turbid,  either  by  water  or  by  hj'drochlorie  acid  ;  and  the  solution,  after  filtration,  is 
mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  fimiing  hydrochloric  acid.    The  liquid  becomes 
turbid  in  about  20  hours,  and  solidifies  in  tlie  course  of  10  days  to  a  thick  pulp,  which 
is  collected,  washed  with  cold  water,  remelted  with  hot  water,  and  recrystallised  four 
or  five  times  from  aqueous  alcohol. 

Properties.  Jalapinolic  acid  forms  white  tufts  of  needles,  appearing  under  a  magni- 
fying power  of  300,  as  thin  4-sided  prisms.  It  melts  at  64°  or  64-5°  (00°  to  61°, 
according  to  Keller,)  and  sohdifies  at  61-5°  or  62°  (Mayer),  at  50°  (Spirgatis), 
to  a  white  radio-crystalline,  hard  and  brittle  mass.  It  makes-grease  spots  on  paper ; 
is  lighter  than  water;  inodorous,  but  has  an  imtating  taste  and  acid  reaction  (Mayer, 
Spirgatis).    It  is  insoluble  in  watir,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  decomposes  with  intumescence,  emitting  a 
pungent  odour  which  attacks  the  eyes  and  throat. — I\itric  acid  oxidises  it  to  iponueic 
acid  and  oxalic  acid  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 

Jalapinolates.  The  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  neutral  salts 
being  C"^H-='MO'. 

Jalapinolate  of  Ammonium,  C'^H=\NH^)0'.C"'H"'0^  By  dissolving  jalapinol  or 
jalapinolic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia,  an  opalescent  liquid  is  obtained  which  gives  off 
ammonia  when  evaporated,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  when  concentrated  to  a 
certain  point,  but  if  completely  evaporated,  leaves  an  amorphous  neutral  jelly  soluble 
in  water.  The  crystals  are  grouped  like  cauliflower-heads,  and  when  strongly  magni- 
fied, appear  as  long  colourless  needles.  (Mayer.) 

Jalapinolate  of  Barium,  C"H-^BaO^,  is  obtained  liy  precipitating  jalapinolate  of 
ammonium  with  chloride  of  barium,  or  by  boiling  jalapinol  or  alcoholic  jalapinolic 
acid  with  Ijaryta,  and  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  in  microscopic,  thin,  white,  lustreless 
needles,  melting  to  a  colourless  liquid  when  heated.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  aqueous  alcohol.  (Mayer, 
Spirgatis.) 

Jalapinolate  of  ammonium  precipitates  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium. 

Jalapinolate  of  Copper,  a.  Basic. — When  a  slightly  alkaline  aqueous  solution  of 
the  ammonium-salt  is  precipitated  witli  cupric  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed 
and  dried  at  100"^,  a  dark  blue-green,  amorphous,  very  loose  mass  is  obtained,  which 
melts,  -without  loss  of  water,  to  a  dark  green  liquid,  and  solidifies  to  a  translucent 
brittle  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  soluble  in  alcohol,  contains  at  100°, 
18-75  per  cent,  cupric  oxide,  and  is  therefore  2C'"H-"CuOlCuHO  (calc.  18-24  per  cent. 
Cu-'O).  (Mayer.) 

b.  Neutral. — C"*H-"CuO'.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  jalapinolate  of  sodium  forms 
■n-ith  hot  aqueous  cupric  sulphate,  a  green-lilue  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  light 
blue-green  amorphous  powder,  melting  to  a  dark  green  liquid  when  heated.  (Spirgatis.) 
It  gave  by  analysis  13'24  per  cent.  Cu"0,  the  formula  requiring  13-28  per  cent. 

Jalapinolate  of  ammonium  precipitates  iron-salts. 

Jalapinolate  of  Lead,  C'^H-^PbO^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  alcoholic  jalapinolic 
acid  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  white 
amorphous  precipitate  with  dilute  alcohol  and  water.  It  sinters  together  to  an  opaque 
mass  at  120°.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

J alajmicjlate  of  Potassium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  jalapinol  in  boiling  aqueous 
potash.  The  solution  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp,  which,  after  washing, 
and  recrystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol,  forms  slender,  white,  silky  needles,  melting 
without  decomposition  when  heated.  It  is  neutral,  forms  an  opalescent  solution  with 
water,  even  when  free  alkali  is  present,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Jalapinolate  of  Silver,  C"^H"'AgO'.    The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised 
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with  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  Bilver,  in  flakes  which 
have  a  scarcely  perceptible  crystalline  character.  (Keller.) 

Jalapinolate  of  Sodium,  C'H^'NaO',  crystallises  in  slender  dazzling-white  tufts 
of  needles,  which  form  a  turbid  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  a  clear 
neutral  solution  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Spirgatis.) 

Talapinolic  Ether,  C'H^^O'  =  C"'H=''(C-H5)0\  ScammonoUc  ether.—Whm 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  jalapinolic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  the  resulting  liquid  is  mixed  with  water,  a  yellow  oil  separates,  which  must  be 
washed,  after  solidification,  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  after  it  has  separated  out  on  cooling,  repeatedly  precipitated 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  scammony  resin, 
by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Spirgatis.) 

TAIiPAXTS.  A  cupriferous  silver- glance  from  Jalpa  in  Mexico.  It  has  a 
blackish  lead-grey  colour,  is  malleable  like  ordinary  silver-glance,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  6-877  to  6-890.  According  to  an  analysis  by  E.  Eichter,  it  contains 
14-36  per  cent,  sulphur,  71-51  silver,  13-12  copper,  and  0-79  iron,  agreeing  nearly  with 

the  formula,  j^S|js_    (Breithaupt,  Jahresber.  1858,  p.  682). 

TAItSAXCXITE.  An  alkaloi'd  said  to  be  contained  in  the  bark  of  Geoffroya  inermis, 
a  leguminous  tree  growing  in  Jamaica  and  in  Surinam.  (Hiittenschmidt,  Geiger's 
Mag.  Pharm.  Sept.  1824.— Winckler,  Pharm.  Centr.  1840,  p.  120.) 

TABSGSOXTXTE.  A  sulphantimonite  of  lead  occurring  in  trimetrie  crystals. 
<»P  :  ooP  =  101°  20',  and  78°  40\  Observed  planes  ooP,  oof'oo .  Cleavage  basal, 
very  distinct ;  parallel  to  ooP  and  ooPoo  less  distinct.  Sometimes  capillary  ;  also  massive 
with  columnar  structure ;  particles  delicate,  straight  and  parallel  or  divergent.  Hard- 
ness =  2  to  2'5.  Specific  gravity  =  5-5  to  5-8  (Haidinger).  Lustre  metallic. 
Colour  and  streak  steel-grey.    Opaque.  Sectile. 

When  heated  in  an  open  tube,  it  gives  oif  dense  white  fumes  of  antimonious  oxide  ; 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  fuses  readily,  and  passes  oflF  almost 
wholly  in  fumes. 

Analyses. — a.  from  Cornwall,  mean  of  three  analyses  by  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii. 
99). — b.  from  Estremadura,  by  Schafgotsch  (/iiW.  xxxviii.  403). — c.  from  Tuscany, 
by  Bechi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  60). — d.  from  Arany,  Idka,  by  Lowe  {Haidinger' s 
Bericlite,  i.  62). 
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18-59 

33-10 

0-22 

40-82 

2-99 

1-78 

0-35 

1-48  =  99-33 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Jamesonite  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of 
sulphantimonite  of  lead  2Pb'S.Sb-S^,  -with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  iron  (copper, 
zinc,  and  silver).   Such  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  the  iron-salt  and  three  molecules 

of  the  lead-salt,  viz.  2Fe=S.Sb^S'.3(2Pb-S.Sb2S'')  or  (FePb'Sb«)'S'  would  contain  21-64 
per  cent.  S,  32-55  Sb,  42-02  Pb,  and  3-79  Fe.  _ 

Jamesonite  occurs  principally  in  Cornwall,  associated  with  quartz  and  minute  crystals 
of  bournonite  ;  occasionally  also  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Brazil.  (Dana,  ii.  75 ; 
Eammelsberg,  68). 

TAPOMXC  ACXS.  C'^H^O^  An  acid  produced  by  exposing  to  the  air  a  solu- 
tion of  cateehin  in  caustic  potash.  The  liquid  slowly  blackens,  and  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  black  precipitate  of  japonic  acid  is  produced.  The  acid  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  forms  with  potash,  a  black  salt  which  produces 
black  precipitates  with  metallic  solutions.    (Svanberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  215.) 

JARG-XOlfXTE.  A  variety  of  galena,  crystaUised  in  octahedrons.  Specific  gravity 
6-932. 

TARGOSf.,    Syn.  with  Zircon. 

JAROSXTE.  A  native  ferroso-potassic  sulphate  from  Baranco  Jaroso  near  Sierra 
Amagrera  in  Spain.  Crystallises  in  yellowish  rhombohedrons  with  basal  cleavage. 
(Dana,  ii.  389.) 

JASPER.  A  sub-species  of  quartz  of  which  the  following  varieties  are  enimie- 
rated  by  Jameson. 

1.  Egyptian  jasper,  which  is  red  or  brown.  The  first  is  flesh-red,  blood-red,  yellow 
and  brown,  in  ring-shaped  delineations,  in  roundish  pieces,  dull,  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture ;  feebly  translucent  on  the  edges ;  hard,  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity,  2-63. 
It  is  found  imbedded  in  red  clay-ironstone  at  Baden,  and  is  cut  into  ornaments. 
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The  hroum  variety  lias  its  variotis  sluides  of  colour  disposed  in  concentric  stripes, 
alternating  with  black  stripes.  It  occurs  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  in  spheroidal  masses, 
with  glimmering  lustre.  Fracture  eonchoi'dal.  Feebly  translucent  on  the  edges.  As 
hard  as  horn-stone.    Specific  gravity  2'6.    Infusible.    It  is  cut  into  oi-naments. 

2.  Striped  Jasper.  Colours  grey,  gi-een,  yellow,  red,  arranged  in  stripes,  in  flamed 
or  spotted  delineations.  Massive,  in  whole  beds.  Dull.  Fracture  conchoidaL  Opaque. 
Less  hard  than  Egyptian  jasper;  rather  easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  2"5.  It 
occurs  in  secondary  clay-porphyry  in  the  Pentland  hills,  and  near  Friburg  in  Saxony. 
It  receives  a  fine  polish. 

3.  Porcelain  jaspier.  Colours  grey,  blue,  yellow,  generally  of  one  colour,  or  with 
clouded  delineations.  Massive,  and  cracked  in  all  directions.  Lustre  glistening.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Opaque.  Easily  frangible,  and  not  very  hard.  Specific  gravity,  2-5, 
fuses  into  a  white  or  grey  glass.  It  is  always  found  along  with  burnt  clay  and  earth 
slags.  According  to  Werner,  it  is  slate-clay  converted  into  a  kind  of  porcelain,  by  the 
heat  of  a  pseudo-volcano  from  beds  of  bm-ning  coal.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Fife- 
sliire,  in  Shropshire,  and  "Warwickshire,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  immense 
beds  of  coal  appear. 

4.  Common  jasper.  Colours  red  and  brown.  Massive.  Lustre,  from  shining  to  dull. 
Fractm-o  conchi^i'dal.  Opaque.  Hard  in  a  low  degi-ee  ;  rather  easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  2'6.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  becoming  at  last  white.  It  occurs  princi- 
pally in  veins  as  a  constituent  of  agate.  It  is  found  in  the  Pentland  hills,  and  in  trap 
and  transition  rocks  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire. 

5.  Agate  jasper.  Colours  'yellowish-  and  reddish-white.  Massive,  dull.  Fracture 
flat,  eonchoi'dal.  Opaque.  Eather  hard.  It  occurs  in  layers  in  agate-baUs  in  many 
places.  U. 

The  iaspis  of  the  ancients,  whence  our  word  jasper  is  derived,  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded the  green  or  blue  variety,  together  with  some  other  stones  not  of  the  jasper 
kind. 

JATSEOPHA.  A  genus  of  enphorbiaceous  plants,  some  of  which  contain  in- 
tensely poisonous  juices  :  the  seeds  of  several  sjjecies  yield  fixed  oil. 

The  kernels  of  the  seeds  oi  Jatroplia  Curcas  were  found  by  Arnaudon  and  Ubal- 
dini  (Cimento,  vii.  431)  to  contain  7'2  per  cent,  water,  37"5  oil,  56-3  sugar,  starch, 
albimiin,  casein  and  inorganic  matters.  The  kernels  yielded  4'8  per  cent,  ash,  and 
4  2  per  cent,  nitrogen  ;  the  kernels  and  husks  together,  6  per  cent,  ash  and  2-9  per  cent, 
nitrogen.  The  oil  yielded  by  saponification,  glycerin,  and  an  acid  which,  as  well  as 
the  unsaponified  oil,  produced  oetylic  alcohol  by  distillation  with  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Jeitropha  glauca  and  of  J.  glandidosa  is  yellow,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-963  and  solidifies  at  5°.    (J.  Lepine,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  16.) 

The  root  oi  Jatropha  Ma7iihot  contains  a  large  qiuintity  of  starch,  which  when  freed 
from  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  plant  by  washing  and  torrefaction,  constitutes  arrow- 
root (i.  359.) 

JEmSKSOWITE.  A  dark-green,  crystallised,  foliated  variety  of  augite,  con- 
taining zinc,  from  Mine  Hill,  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  Spiecific  gravity  3"6.  Formula 
(Ca;  Fe;  Mg;  Zn)=SiO^ 

jBlIiETlTE.  An  altered  form  of  garnet,  said  to  occur  in  rliombic  prisms  with 
angles  of  60",  the  supplement  of  which,  120°,  is  the  angle  of  the  rhomlnc  dodecahedron. 
Specific  gravity  =  3'741.  Hardness  above  7.  Occurs  as  a  yellowish,  slightly-greenish 
incrustation,  and  is  compact  in  its  texture.  Coraposilion,  according  to  Wright 
(J.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  v.  119),  38-09  SiO'^  33-41  FCO',  28  61  Ca^O  =  (100-11),  which 
if  a  small  part  of  the  iron  is  regarded  as  protoxide,  gives  the  formula  of  garnet. 
(Dana,  ii.  194). 

JEFRSXIffOFFXTE  or  TEWREIlSrOWSTE.  A  variety  of  vesuvian  from 
Finland,  containing,  according  to  Ivanhoff,  37-41  SiO-,  34-20  Ca=0,  20-00  APO^  4-60 
Fe^O,  1-16  K^O,  and  1-70  Na'-^O  (=  99-07).  It  is  usually  yellowish-brown,  but  some- 
times colourless.    (Dana,  ii.  506.) 

JEWKIIxrsiTB.    Syn.  with  Htdeophite  (p.  212). 

3'EJtVIN'E.  An  alkalo'id  discovered  by  E.  Simon  (Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  569),  in  the 
root  of  white  hellebore  {J\ratrni)i  edbum)  in  which  it  exists,  together  with  veratrine. 
It  is  extracted  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  vnth  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid  and  precipitating  -with  carbonate  of  sodium.  Tlie  precijjitate  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  decolorised  with  charcoal,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  distillation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  residue  then  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the 
veratrine,  being  unerystallisalile.  may  be  almost  entirely  removed  by  sulimitting  it  to 
pressure,  moistening  the  resulting  cake  with  alcohol,  and  pressing  again.    In  this 
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manner  jervine  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  A  further  quantity  may  be  obtained,  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  expressed  liquid,  which  contains  both 
jervine  and  veratrine,  and  treating  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes 
up  sulphate  of  veratrine,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  jervine. 

Jervine  is  colourless  and  crystalline ;  gives  oS  6'9  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation 
(2  at.)  at  100°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  to  a  colourless  oil,  which  decom- 
poses when  heated  above  200°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia. 

According  to  Will' s  analysis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  116),  it  contains  74-91 — 
74'55  per  cent,  carbon,  9'57 — 9'7-i  hydrogen,  and  6-38  nitrogen,  whence  Will  deduced 
the  formula  C«7^'W-0^  for  which  Gerhardt  substituted  C'E'^NW^  or 
(calculation  747  per  cent.  C,  9-5  H,  57  N,  and  10-1  0). 

Jervine  gives  off  ammonia  when  fused  with,  potash. 

Acetate,  of  Jervine  is  soluble  in  wat«r.  The  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrochlorate  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  mmeral  acids.  The  cMoroplatinate  forms  hght; 
yellow  flakes  which  give  by  analysis  14-56 — 14'33  per  cent,  platinum,  the  formida 
C'»H"N'-OlHCl.PtCP  requiring  14-3  per  cent. 

TST>  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  resembling  eannel  coal,  but  blacker,  and  with 
a  stronger  lustre.  Specific  gravity  1'3.  It  occurs,  together  with  lignite,  in  beds,  in 
floetz,  trap,  and  limestone  rocks,  and  in  bituminous  shale.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  Isles  of  Skye  and  Faroe,  in  Hessia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
and  Styria.    It  is  used  for  fuel  and  for  making  various  ornamental  articles. 

It  is  the  Gagates  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Gragas,  in 
Syria,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  was  found.  U. 

JEWREXNOWZTE.    Syn.  with  Jbfreinoffite. 

JOHiiWIJITE.    Native  uranous  sulphate.    See  UE.\NniM. 

JOHNITE.    Syn.  with  TuRQUois. 

JU&L  AWDIM.  A  substance  contained  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the  green  shell 
of  the  walnut  {Jnglans  rcgia).  The  fresh  juice  is  nearly  limpid,  has  a  rough  bitter 
taste,  turns  br<5wn  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  loses  its  strong  taste.  By 
prolonged  contact  with  the  air,  it  deposits  brown  tasteless  flocks,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  the  juice  at  the  same  time  losing  its  bitterness.  The  fresh  juice  reduces 
iron-salts  ;  the  browned  juice,  when  mixed  with  potash,  precipitates  ferrous  sidphate, 
losing  its  colour  at  the  same  time.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  precipitate 
which  blackens  rapidly,  and  contains  metallic  silver. 

The  extract  of  green  walnut  shells  consists  of  impure  juglandin.  It  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  cutaneous  and  scrophulous  diseases,  also  for  dyeing  the  hair  black.  ( Gerh. 
Traite,  iv.  307). 

JVITIPIiR.  The  berries  of  the  juniper  {Juniperus  communis),  which  are  used  for 
flavouring  gin,  and  in  the  form  of  aqueous  decoction,  also  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic, 
contain,  according  to  Trommsdorlf,  I'O  per  cent,  essential  oil  of  juniper,  4-0  wax,  lO'O 
resin,  33'8  sugar,  together  with  acetate  and  malate  of  calcium,  7'0  gum  and  vegetable 
salts,  35-0  woody  fibre,  and  12-9  water. 

The  essential  oil  of  juniper,  obtained  by  distilling  the  berries  with  water,  has  the 
composition  and  vapour-density  of  oil  of  turpentine  (C'°II'*);  boils  at  160°;  turns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  but  less  strongly  than  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  very 
little  soluble  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength.  It  does  not  form  a  solid  camphor  -with 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  after  the  complete  absorption  of  the  gas,  a  liquid  is  formed 
which  appears  to  contain  3C'°H'^2HC1. 

The  old  and  moist  essence  deposits  crystals  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  hydi-ate 
of  turpentine.    It  is  acid  and  contains  formic  acid. 

By  distilling  unripe  juniper-berries  with  salt-water,  Blanchet  obtained  another  oil, 
which  boiled  at  206°,  but  appeared  to  have  the  same  composition  as  that  just  described 
{Gerh.  Traite,  iii.  637). 

JUN'SEIIZTE.    Spathic  iron  ore. 
JURIXTXTE.    Syn.  with  Beookite. 

K 

K^smSXERERXTE.  A  variety  of  pjTOSclerite  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chromium.    (See  Pyroscleeite.) 

KJEMFFERXDE.  A  substance  contained  in  the  root  of  Kamfferia  GaJanqa. 
It  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  together  with  a  brown,  viscid,  aromatic  sTibstance,  which 
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may  be  removed  liy  dissolving  the  product  several  times  in  alcohol,  the  brown  sub- 
stance separating  first  when  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Kaempferide  crystallises  in  yellowish  nacreous  laminse,  without  taste  or  smell.  It 
melts  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  dissolves  in  25  pts.  of  ether  at  15°,  is  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  warm  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  yields  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  that  reagent. 
Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  fine  bluish-green  cohnir.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it 
with  yellow  colour ;  carbonate  of  potassium  with  effervescence. 

Ksempferide  gave  hj  analysis  (calculated  with  tlie  old  atomic  weiglit  of  carbon) 
65-3  per  cent.  C,  4-3  II  and  301  O.    (Brandes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxii.  312.) 

KA.XiISiLCCHA.3tIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Glucic  Acid  (ii.  8-18.) 

KAI.YPXOTXTI:.  A  name  given  by  Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xii.  210)  to 
some  small  black-brown  crystals  from  Haddam,  Connecticut,  regarded  by  him  as  a 
new  mineral.    Dana,  however,  regards  them  as  garnets. 

KAMAXiA.  A  sTibstance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  liottleria  tbictoria,  and  used 
as  an  ani  hcbnintic  (see  Rottlekia). 

KAITEZTS.    Arsenical  Manganese.    (See  Mangantsse.) 

KAOIiXOT.    The  Chinese  name  of  porcelain  clay  (i.  102-t). 

KAPNXTS.  A  variety  of  calamine  containing  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
oxide.    The  anjj;le  of  the  rhombohedron  R  :  R  is  107°  7  (Breithaupt). 

ICAKEXaXM'XTE.  An  oxysulphide  of  bismuth  occurring,  together  with  telluric 
silver,  in  the  Sawodiusk  mine  in  the  Altai'.  It  forms  crude  lumps,  having  a  metallic 
aspect,  a  decidedly  crystalline  fracture  with  prevailing  cleavage  in  one  direction,  strong 
metallic  lustre  on  the  fractured  siu'face,  and  lead-grey  colour.  Hardness  =  2  ;  specific 
gravity  =  6-60.  On  treating  tlie  pulverised  mineral  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small 
quantity  of  admixed  bismutite  (i.  .'597)  dissolves  and  piu'e  karelinite  remains  undissolved. 
The  latter  heated  in  a  test-tiibe  gives  off  sulphurous  anliydride,  but  no  free  sulpluir, 
and  forms  a  grey  slag,  from  whicli  globides  of  metallic  bismuth  ooze  out ;  heated  in  an 
open  tube,  it  also  gives  ofi'  sulphurous  anliydride,  and  leaves  a  metallic  regulus  sur- 
rounded by  a  brown  easily-fusible  oxide.  Nitric  acid  easily  decomiioses  the  mineral, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  The  mineral  gives  by  analysis  91 '26  per  cent,  bismuth, 
3'53  sidphur,  and  5'21  oxygen,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Bi*SO'  or  Bi-S.Bi'-O'. 
(R.  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  448.) 

KARPHOXiITS.    See  Caepholite  (i.  806). 

KARPHOSIBSItlTE.    See  Carphosidebite  (i.  807). 

KAWSTENITE.    Syn.  with  Anhydeite  (i.  295). 

KAWA-ROOT.  The  root  of  Piper  mctht/stiaim  (Forster).  When  dried  be- 
tween 110°  and  120°,  it  leaves  a  residue  amounting  to  85  per  cent. :  after  exhaustion 
with  alcohol  and  with  water,  it  leaves  75  per  cent,  of  residue  containing  26  pts.  woody 
fibre  and  49  starch.  By  exhausting  the  root  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  an  extract 
having  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste  is  obtained,  the  solution  of  which  in  warm  alcohol 
deposits  needle-shaped  crystals,  while  a  resin  remains  dissolved. 

The  crystalline  substance  called  methysticin,  forms,  when  pimfied  by  repeated 
crystallisation,  small  white  silky  needles,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  reacts  neutral;  melts  at  130°,  and 
decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat;  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  with  orange-yellow  colour, 
by  pure  sulphuric  acid  with  violet  colour.  It  yields  by  analysis  62-03  per  cent  carbon, 
6'10  hydrogen,  and  1-12  nitrogen. 

The  resin  kawin,  contained,  together  with  myristicin,  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  root,  is  a  soft  greenish-yellow  substance,  which  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste  and 
odour,  melts  at  50°,  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  produces  a  deep  red  colour 
with  sulphuric  acid.  100  pts.  of  kawa-root  contain  15  pts.  water,  26  woody  fibre, 
49  starch,  1  methysticin,  2  acrid  aromatic  resin,  3  extractive  and  gummy  matter, 
1  chloride  of  potassium,  and  3  magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  and  ferric  oxide.  (Gobley, 
J.  I'harm.  [3],  xxxvii.  19.— O'Rorke,  Compt.  rend.  1.  498.) 

KAWAIIT.  A  crystallisable  non-azotised  substance,  from  k.iwa-root ;  it  contain 
6o'S5  per  cent,  carbon  and  5-64  hydrogen.    (Cuzert,  Compt.  rend.  1.  436  ;  lii.  206.) 

KAWXn.    The  resin  of  kawa-root.    (See  above.) 

KEDSXA  TERRESTRXS.    Barbadoes  tar.    (See  Bitumen.) 

KEIXiHAVXTE.    Syn.  with  Yttrotitanite. 

KEXiP.    Incinerated  sea-weed  (See  Sea-v^ded.) 

KERAIVXOHAXiITE.    A  hydrated  sulphate  of  aluminam  from  near  Kcinigsbei-g 
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in  Hungary,  having  the  same  composition  as  ahinogen  (i.  161).  It  occurs  in  crystal- 
line crusts,  and  six-sided  tables  of  the  monoclinie  system,  with  two  angles  of  92°,  and 
four  of  134°.  Specific  gravity  =  1-6  to  17.  Contains  14-30  per  cent,  alumina, 
2-15  ferrous  oxide,  3670  sulphuric  anhydride,  44'60  water,  and  2-01  insoluble  matter 
(=  99-81),  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  AIXSO*)M8ffO. 

ESKA.PHYX>IiIT£.    Syn.  with  Cabinthin  (i.  804). 

ILERilRG'STHITE  or  Horn-silver.    Native  chloride  of  sUver  (See  Silver). 

SESSASXTE,  Cerasine,  or  Horn-lead.  A  native  compound  of  chloride  and 
carbonate  of  lead.    (See  Lead.) 

KSSIATS.    Syn.  with  Kekaegyeite. 

KBRBISS  {Coccus  ilicis,  Lin.)  is  an  insect  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
Bouth  of  Europe.  On  account  of  their  figure,  these  insects  were  a  long  time  taken  for 
the  seeds  of  the  tree  on  which  they  live :  whence  they  were  called  grains  of  kermcs. 
They  also  bore  the  name  of  vermillion. 

To  dye  spun  worsted  with  kermes,  it  is  first  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  water  with  bran, 
then  two  hours  in  a  fresh  bath  with  one-fifth  of  Roman  alum  and  one-tenth  of  tartar, 
to  which  sour  water  is  commonly  added ;  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  tied  up  in  a  linen 
bag,  and  carried  to  a  cool  place,  where  it  is  left  some  days.  To  obtain  a  full  colour, 
as  much  kermes  as  equals  three-fourths,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  wool,  is 
put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  the  wool  is  put  in  at  the  first  boiling.  As  cloth  is  more 
dense  than  wool,  either  spun  or  in  the  fleece,  it  requires  one-fourth  less  of  the  salts  Ln 
the  boUing,  and  of  kermes  in  the  bath. 

The  colour  that  kermes  imparts  to  wool  has  much  less  bloom  than  the  scarlet  made 
with  cochineal ;  whence  the  latter  has  generally  been  preferred,  since  the  art  of  height- 
ening its  colour  by  means  of  solution  of  tin  has  been  known.  U. 

KERBSES,  nsxiTSR&Ii,  Amorphous  trisulphide  of  antimony.  (See  Antimony, 
SuLPHnjES  OF,  i.  330.) 

KERnXBSZTB  or  SERMCESOME.  Bed  Antimony.  Antimony-blende.  Pyran- 
timonitc.  Pyrostilbite.  Eothsjncssglanzerz.  A  native  oxysidphide  of  antimony,  oc- 
curring in  monoclinie  crystals,  cleaving  parallel  to  the  base;  usiiallyin  tufts  of  capillary 
crystals,  consisting  of  elongated,  slender,  six-sided  prisms.  Hardness  =  1  to  1-5. 
Specific  gravity  =  4-5  to  4-6.  Lustre,  adamantine,  inclining  to  metaUie.  Colour, 
cherry-red.  Streak,  brownish-red.  Feebly  translucent.  Sectile.  Thin  leaves  slightly 
flexible.  Contains  74-45 — 75-66  antimony,  5  29 — 4-27  oxygen,  and  20-49  sulphur 
(H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  453),  answering  to  the  formula  Sb'-'OS-  or  Sb^0^2Sb'-'S^. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  readily,  and  is  at  last  entirely  volatilised.  In 
nitric  acid  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  coating. 

This  mineral,  which  results  from  the  alteration  of  native  sulphide  of  antimony,  occm-s 
in  veins  in  quartz,  accompanying  grey  and  white  antimony,  at  Malaekza  near  Posing, 
in  Hungary,  at  BraunsdofF  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  AUemont  in  Dauphiny. 
(Dana,  ii.  141.) 

KEROIiXTE.    See  Ceeolite  (i.  836). 

KBTOWES.    See  Acetones  (i.  31). 

The  bark  of  the  Cail-ccdra  (Khaya  senegalensis  or  Sioietenia  senegal- 
cnsis),  used  in  Senegal  as  a  remedy  against  fever,  contains  a  bitter  principle,  cail- 
cedriu,  together  with  green  fat,  red  and  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  a  waxy 
substance,  woody  fibre,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
Cail-cedrin,  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  concentrated  aqueous  extract  of  the 
bark  by  chloroform,  is  a  resinous  mass  containing  64-9  per  cent,  carbon,  7-6  hydrogen, 
and  27-5  oxygen.    (Caventou,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  355;  xxxiii.  123.) 

KIBSEXiOFHAH-E  or  Axoto-mous  Iron  ore.  A  variety  of  titauiferous  iron,  oc- 
curring sometimes  in  crystals,  but  usually  massive,  or  in  thin  plates  or  laminae.  R  :  R 
=  85°  19'.  Hardness  =  5  to  5-5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-661  (Mohs)  ;  4723  to  4-735. 
(Breithaup'.t.) 

KXFFEKIXiIi.    See  Meeeschaum. 

KXESEBSTE.  A  name  applied  by  Eeichardt  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2],  ciii.  346)  to 
a  sulphate  of  magnesium,  occurring  in  the  shaft  of  the  Stassfurth  salt-mine  near 
Magdeburg,  and  containing,  according  to  his  analysis,  21-66  per  cent.  Mg^O,  43-05 
SO^  and  34-56  water  (=  99-27),  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula 
2Mg'SO'.3H'0. — Siewert  (Zeitschr.  f  d.  ges.  Naturw.  xvii.  49)  found  in  a  much 
harder  opaque  specimen  (mean)  28-56  Mg'O,  58  94  S0^  and  13-47  H^O),  together  with 
from  0-26  to  0-66  of  matter  insoluble  in  nitric  acid),  answering  to  the  formula 
2Mg'S0\H-0.    Similar  results  were  obtained  by  B.  Leopold  {ibid.  p.  51),  who  also 
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Si  02 

AH03 

Fe-O 

Ca^O 

49-08 

30-60 

2-27 

0-68 

47-93 

31-64 

2-33 

0-72 

52-89 

33-24 

3-27 

1-45 

50-45 

30-13 

3-53 

50-n 

29-37 

2-23 

0-34 

found  that  the  salt  contained  from  0-5  to  1-2  per  cent,  of  an  insoluble  borate  (see 
Sulphates)  ;  also  pre-^aously  by  Earn  me  Is  berg  {Mincralchemie,  p.  264). 

KXXiBRXCKEilffXTE.    Geocrouito  from  Kilbricken,  Clare  County,  Ireland.  (See 

GrEOCEONITE,  ii.  831.) 

XXXiXjA.S.    The  Corni.sh  miners'  name  for  clay-slate. 

KXIiIiXirXTE.  A  mineral  having  the  appearance  of  spodnmene,  found  at  Kil- 
liney  Bay,  near  Dublin.  According  to  Mallet,  it  atfords  by  cleavage  a  prism  of  135°, 
which  is  Tcry  nearly  tlie  angle  between  the  diagonal  and  prismatic  cleavages  of  spo- 
dumene,  both  of  which  are  perfect.  Hardness  =  4  ;  specific  gravity  =  2-56.  Lustre, 
vitreous,  weak.  Colour,  greenish-grey,  brownish,  or  yellowish.  It  has  been  analysed 
by  Lehunt,  Blytlie,  Mallet,  and  Galbraith  (Dana,  ii.  170;  Kammelsberg's 
Mincrakhemie,  p.  837.) 

Mg-'O    Mn=0     K=0  Li'-^O  H^O 

1-08      —     6-72    —    10-00  =  100-43  Lehunt 

0-  46    1-25     6-06    —    10-00  =     99-80  Blythe. 
—      —      4-94  0-46     3-67  =    99-92  Mallet. 

Na-O 

1-  09     —     4-81  0-95     7-58  =    98-54  Galbraith. 

1-03     —     6-71  0-60     8-03  =  98-42 
According  to  Rammelsberg,  this  mineral,  and  likewise  pinite,  gieseckite,  gigan- 
tolite,  iberite,  and  liebenerite,  which  are  of  somewhat  similar  constitution,  are  not 
definite  compounds,  but  products  of  decomposition  intermediate  lietween  an  original 
mineral  and  mica,  which  often  adheres  to  and  partly  penetrates  their  mass. 
KXiriC  ACXS.    Syn.  with  Quinic  Acid. 

KIITO.  Tliis  name  is  applied  to  four  different  drugs,  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  catechu,  and  consisting  of  dry  brown  lumps  or  grains,  having  a  more  or  less 
astringent  taste.  Their  aqueous  extracts  form  green  precipitates  -with  ferric  salts. 
The  four  varieties  of  kino  are  African  kino,  also  called  Gummi  ganibicnsc,  or 
G.  Gambia,  from  the  Pterocarpiis  erinaeeus  (hum.);  Asiatic  ]uno,  irom  Ptcrocarpus 
Marsupium  ;  New  Holland  kino,  from  EucalyiHus  resinifcra  (white) ;  and  American 
kino,  from  Coccoloha  uv/fera  (L). 

According  to  Vauquelin,  African  kino  consists  of  75  pts.  tannin  and  peculiar  ex- 
tractive matter,  24  pts.  red  gum,  and  1  pt.  fibrin. 

Kino  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  like  cateclm  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  352). 

KnrONE.   Syn.  -with  Qulnone. 

KXITOVOVS  AC1J3.  C'^H'^O^  (?).  An  acid  obtained  together  with  several 
other  products,  from  the  needles  oi  Pinus  s?/Ivestris.  (For  the  mode  of  preparation,  see 
PiNE-EESiNS.)  It  is  a  white  or  slightly  yellow  brittle  mass,  converted  by  trituration 
into  a  strongly  electric  powder.  The  silver-salt  contains  74-1  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  5Ag-0.C"^H'*0^.  (Karwalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
xi.  347.) 

XLXNZXGXTS.  A  name  applied  by  IT.  Fischer  to  the  mixture  of  red  garnet,  mica, 
and  a  trieliuie  felspar  (oligoclase),  which  occm-s  in  veins  in  primitive  gneiss  rocks, 
e.  g.  at  Witticlien  in  the  Kinzigthal,  Scharzwakl,  at  Auerbach  in  the  Bcrgstrasse,  and 
other  localities,  and  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  original  formation.  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1860, 
p.  796;  1861,  p.  641.) 

KXK.  A  fossil  resin,  found,  with  others,  on  the  island  of  Tschclekjin,  in  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  in  other  neighbouring  localities. 

KXRWANXTS.  A  hydi-ated silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  andiron,  occurring  in 
basalt  on  tlie  Mourne  Mountain  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  in  opaque,  olive- 
greep  radiating  fibres,  having  a  specific  gravity  =  2-941  and  hai'duess  =  2.  According 
to  an  analysis  by  K.  D.  Thom.son,  it  contains  40-5  per  cent,  silica,  23-91  ferrous  oxide, 
19-78  lime,  11-41  alumina,  and  4-35  water  (  =  99-95),  whence  Rammelsberg  deduces 
the  formula:  2[3(Ca-O.Fe-0).2SiO-].Al''Ol2SiO-.2H"0  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
part  of  the  iron  may  be  in  the  state  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  mineral  blackens  and  fuses  partially  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  forms  a  brown 
glass  with  soda  or  borax. 

K.XiAPROTHXia'.    Syn.  -with  Lazl'lits. 

KXiXirociiASE.    Syn.  with  Abiciiite. 

KiWEBEIiITB.  A  mineral  of  unknown  locality,  closely  related  in  composition  to 
olivin,  but  differing  from  it  considerably  in  its  properties.  According  to  D  6  b  e  re  i  n  e  r' s 
analysis  (Schw.  .1.  xxi.  49),  it  contains  about  32-5  per  cent,  silica,  32-0  ferrous  oxide, 
and  35-0  manganous  oxide,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  (Mn  ;  Fe)'SiO',  or 
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2(!Mn'0  ;  Fe"0).SiO-. — It  is  massive,  with  an  uneven  and  cellular  surface,  and  quite 
hard.  Specific  gravity,  3'714.  Brittle,  with  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture.  Colour, 
■white  to  greyish-green,  or  brown-red  and  brown.    Lustre  glistening. 

KOBEXiKXTE.    A  mineral  found  in  the  cobalt  mine  of  Hvena  in  Sweden.  It 

consists,  according  to  Setterberg's  analysis  (^Berzdius,  Jahrcsbcr.  :ix.  215),  of  17'86 
sulphur,  9'24  antimony,  27"05  bismuth,  40'r2  lead,  2-96  iron,  0  80  copper,  and  1'45 
matrix  (  =  99-48),  numbers  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula: 

^[sb"'|  ^'l  •  ^[srl  '^']'  °^  (Ptl"'Sb-^^i')S'^  the  lead  being  partly  replaced  by  iron 
and  copper.  It  resembles  grey  antimony,  but  has  a  brighter  lustre  and  radiated  struc- 
ture. Specific  gravity,  6'29  — 6'32.  Soft;  of  blackish  lead-grey  to  steel-grey  colour, 
with  black  streak.  Dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric 
acid.  (Dana,  ii.  82;  Eammelsberg,  Mineralehcmie,  p.  106.) 

KOENIGXTE.    Syn.  with  Bbochantite  (i.  664). 

KOENXiXTE.  A  fossil  resin  resembling  scheererite,  found  in  brown  coal  at 
Uznach,  at  Eedwitz  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  Fiehtelgebirge.  It  contains,  according  to 
Schrotter's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  37),  92-43  percent.  C,  and  7-71  H,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  nCH.  It  occurs  in  soft  white  crystalline  folia  and  grains,  of  specific 
gravity  0-88;  melts  at  114°  (Kraus.Pogg.  Ann.  xliii.  141),  at  107-6°  (Trommsdorff, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  126).  Very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  so  in  hot 
alcohol,  still  more  in  ether. 

KOEM'IiIN'XTE,  A  fossil  resin  from  the  brown  coal  of  Fassa,  in  the  Eger  Valley. 
It  occurs  in  thin  plates,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  crystalline  scales,  perfectly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  partly  soluble  in  ammonia 
and  in  oil  of  turjientine.    (Kenngott,  Mineralogische  Untersuchimgen,  ii.  111.) 

ItOBTTXGXTB.  Native  arsenate  of  zinc,  AsZn0^4lI'^0,  or  'Ln^Oksi'O^AWO, 
containing  also  nickel  and  cobalt,  with  a  trace  of  lime. 

As-^O^  Zn^O  Co-0  Ni^O  H-0 

37-17  30-52  6'91  2-00  23-40    =  100 

according  to  Naumann,  and  isomorphous  with  cobalt-bloom.  Massive  or  in  crusts,  with 
crystalline  surface  and  fibrous  structure.  Cleavage  perfect  in  one  direction.  Specific 
gravity  =  3-1.  Hardness  =  2-5  —  3.  Lustre  of  fracture-surface,  silky.  Colour,  light 
carmine-red  and  peach-blossom  red,  of  different  shades.  Streak,  reddish-white. 
Translucent  to  subtransparent.  (Kottig.  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviii.  183;  Naumann,  ibid. 
256.— Dana.  ii.  418.) 

KOKSCHAROWXTE.  A  crystalline  mineral  occurring  with  ultramarine,  and 
sometimes  intergrown  with  it.  It  exhibits  two  very  distinct  directions  of  cleavage, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  124°.  Hardness  =  5  to  5-5.  It  is  sometimes  colourless,  with 
a  strong  lustre,  sometimes  brown  and  less  lustrous.  When  heated,  it  becomes  darker 
in  colour,  and  easily  melts  to  a  white  semitransparent  glass  (Nordenskidld 
Jahresber.  1857,  p.  681). — A  specimen  from  the  Sliidiiuka  valley,  near  Lake  Baikal, 
was  foruid  by  R.  Hermann  (Jahresber.  1862,  p.  726)  to  contain  45-99  per  cent,  silica, 
18-20  alumina,  2-40  ferrous  oxide,  12-78  lime,  16-45  magnesia,  1-06  potash,  1-53  soda, 
and  0-60  matter  lost  by  ignition  (  =  99-01).    Specific  gravity  =  2-97. 

KORXTE.    See  Palagonite. 

KOITDIISS.    A  vinous  liquid,  which  the  Tartars  make  by  fermenting  mare's  milk. 
A  somewhat  similar  beverage  is  prepared  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
KOUFHOXiXTE.    Syn.  with  Peehnite. 
3CRii.BX.XTE.    Syn.  with  Baulite  (i.  520). 

XtRABEERIC  ACXD.  An  acid  said  by  Peschier  (J.  Pharm.  vi.  34;  x.  348)  to 
exist  in  rhatany  root  {Krameria  triandra).  It  is  crystalline,  has  a  sour  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  not  volatile.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  crystallisable,  and  their  solutions 
form  a  white  precipitate  with  lead-salts,  yellow  with  ferric  salts.  The  barium-salt  is 
said  not  to  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  soluble  sulp>hates. 

Other  chemists  who  have  looked  for  this  acid  in  rhatany  root  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it. 

ICRAXITZXTE.  A  variety  of  retmite  from  the  lignite  of  Latterf,  near  Bernburg. 
(See  Eetinite). 

3CRA.ITRXTE.  Syn.  with  D^I^UENITE. 
KREITTOn-XTE.    Syn.  with  Spinei,. 

XREMERSXTE.  Ruby-coloured  octohedral  chloride  of  potassium,  from  Vesuvius. 
Contains  55-15  per  cent,  chlorine,  16-89  iron,  12-07  potassium,  0-16  sodium,  16-56 
ammonia  and  water.    (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  79.) 
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KRIStrVXCZTXl.    Broehantite,  from  Krisuvig  in  Iceland. 
SKOKOZTE.    Syn.  with  Ceocoisite  (ii.  109.) 
SVPRAPHITE.    Syn.  -with  Tyholite. 
KYABSETHIUB.    Syn.  with  Cyamethine  (ii.  188). 
K'S'ASl'ETHXSS'E.    Syn.  with  Cyanethine  (ii.  189). 

KITAIfXTE  or  Cyaiiite.  A  silicato  of  ahiminium,  Al'O'.SiO^  occurring  in  triclinie 
prisms oP.  oopcx>°.  cotoo  .  oo/P  .  GoP'^.2Poo.  Crystals  usually  bladed.  Angles  oP :  oof  oo 
=  93°  16' ;  (xP  :  ooPoo  =  100°  60' ;  oP  :  ccT  =  98°  58' ;  oP  :  coP'  =  QG'-'  42' ;  ccPa> : 
(xPoo  =  106°  16';  ccT  :  a,P',  =  97°  4';  'ooPoo  :  ooT  =  145°  41';  ooPoo  :  ooP'  = 
131°  23';  ooPoo  :  2Poo  =  159°  15'.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  the  smoother  lateral 
plane ;  imperfect  parallel  to  the  base.  Twins,  of  two  kinds,  with  face  of  composition 
ooPco  ,  and  planes  ootoo  ,  meeting  at  an  angle ;  in  one  kind  the  planes  oP  are  coin- 
cident, in  the  other  they  form  a  re-entering  angle.  Also  coarse-bladed,  columnar ; 
also  fibrous.  Hardness  =  6  to  7'25.  Specific  gravity  =  3'559  ;  of  white  kyanite 
3-676;  of  blue  transparent  kyanite  from  the  Tyrol  3-661  (Erdmann).  Lustre 
\-itreous  to  pearly.  Colour  generally  pale  blue,  often  deeper  along  the  middle  of  the 
prisms  ;  sometimes  white  or  blue,  with  white  margins  ;  also  grey,  green,  and  black. 
Streak  uncoloured.  Translucent  and  sometimes  transparent.  The  crystals  may  often 
be  easily  scratched  on  the  lateral  surface,  while  they  are  very  hard  at  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Kyanite  remains  unaltered  when  simply  heated  before  the  blovi-pipe ;  melts  to  a 
transparent,  colourless  glass  with  borax,  and  gives  a  deep  blue  colour  with  cobalt- 
solution. 

Pure  kyanite  woidd  contain  37-5  per  cent,  silica,  and  62-5  alumina.  The  following 
analyses  show  that  it  does  not  deviate  much  from  this  composition : 

Arfvedson.  Smith  and    iir.,,i„„,„      i?  i..,,.,..         Smith  and 

Brush.     M.ingnac.  Erdmann. 

IWrass.     ^h-anS*.'"      "^""^  "^"^^^    ^han°.''         R'Jrass.         New  York. 

Silica  .  .  36-4  36-9  37-03  36-60  34-40  37-20 
Alumina   .       .       63-8       64-7?        g.^.g^      <62-66         61-86  59-02 


Ferric  oxide  J                        ^.g^  ^.^2  g-OS 

Cupric  oxide     .       .    .        .    .  .    .         .    .  0-19 

Water      .       .     _^  ^  0-85  ^  

100-2      101-6  99  78  100-10  96  97  99-33 

Kyanite  occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  Transparent  crystals  are  found 
at  St.  Gothard,  in  Switzerland;  at  Greiuer  and  Pfitsch,  in  the  Tyrol:  also  in  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Bohemia;  at  Ponti\-y,  in  France;  and  at  Villa  Eica,  in  South  America. 
It  occurs  also  in  many  localities  in  the  United  States  ;  the  specimens  analysed  by 
Smith  and  Brush  were  from  Monro  County,  New  York. 

Bamlite  (i.  499),  from  Bamle,  in  Norway,  and  xenolite  {q.  v.),  have  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  kj'anite.  Woerthitc,  from  near  St.  Petersburg,  containing  40-6  per 
cent.  SiO-,  58-50  Al'O^  1-00  Mg'-O  and  4-63  water,  and  Thomson's  hydro! lucholzite 
(probably  from  Sardinia),  which  contains  41-35  SiO%  49-53  Al^O^  4-85  water  and  3-12 
gypsum,  are  probably  hydrous  kyanites.  Kyanite  has  also  been  observed  altered  to  talc 
and  steatite.    (Dana,  ii.  265.) 

S.Y&.lS(SJi,    Syn.  with  Phenylamine. 

BCTTHEATIW.    Syn.  with  Hohnblexde. 

EYAPHEEJIWE:  or  CYAPHBSriSTE.  (C"II'^)"'N'.  A  compound  polymeric 
with  cyanide  of  phenyl  (benzouitrile),  C'H^N,  obtained  by  heating  pulverised  cyanate 
of  potassium  with  chloride  of  benzoyl : 

3C'H=0C1  +  3CNK0  =  C='H'^N'  +  3KC1  +  3C0^ 
It  is  a  hard  neutral  substance,  exhibiting  a  crystalline  fracture ;  melts  at  224°,  and 
distils  without  alteration  at  or  a  little  above  350°  ;  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  decomposes,  with  copious 
evolution  of  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  an  acid  whose  barium-salt 
is  soluble  in  water.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it  even  at  the  boiling 
heat.  Nitric  acid  of  ordinary  .strength  is  also  -without  action  upon  it ;  but  fuming 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  but  without  evolution  of  gas  ; 
and  by  evaporating  the  solution  or  mixing  it  with  water,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
cyaphenine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  nitro-compound,  C-''H'-(NO^)W,  which 
crj-stallises  in  needles. 

KvmiVTXir.    Syn.  with  Hornblende. 
Vol.  III.  ■  G  G 
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KYNURENIC  ACID  —  LABRADORITE. 


KVN-UREIfXC  ACID.     (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  IxxxvL  125;  cviii.  354.)- 

An  acid  sometimes  deposited  from  tlie  urine  of  dogs.  From  the  urine  of  a  dog  whicl 
had  been  fed  on  fat  alone,  or  on  fat  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  meat,  Liebig  obtainei 
it  by  evaporating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  for  somi 
time  ;  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  lean  meat  yielded  only  traces.  The  deposi 
dissolves  in  lime-water,  and  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  and  adding  hydro 
chloric  acid,  kynurenic  acid  is  deposited  in  very  slender,  colourless  needles;  from  con 
centrated  solutions,  as  a  powder.  \ 

Kynurenic  acid  reddens  litmus  :  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts  to  a  browi 
liquid,  which  then  sublimes  completely,  forming  a  white  silky  crystalline  sublimate 
and  leaving  a  trace  of  charcoal.  The  precipitated  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ii 
6ther ;  the  sublimed  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  hydro 
chloric  acid  (wliereby  it  is  distinguished  from  aric  acid),  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  anc 
nitric  acids  (in  the  latter  without  perceptible  alteration,  even  on  boiling).  Cold  con 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration;  but  on  heating  the  solution,  i 
turns  brown,  and,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  lemon-yellow,  amorphous  precipi 
tate,  often  mixed  with  crystals  of  the  unaltered  acid. 

Kynurenic  acid  is  a  very  weak  acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  alkalis,  and,  witl 
aid  of  heat,  in  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water  and  baryta-water,  neutralising  the  basei 
and  forming  crystallisable  salts.  The  harium-salt  forms  plumose  groups  of  nacreoui 
needles;  the  cafcji«w-«rt^!t,  stellate  groups  of  short  hard  needles.  Both  salts  are  spar 
ingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  barium-salt  by  carbonic  acid.  Il 
gave  by  analysis  61-6  to  61'9  per  cent,  carbon,  4'7  to  4-4  hydrogen,  and  87  to  OS 
nitrogen.  AVhen  heated  alone  or  with  lime,  it  yields  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  odoui 
of  benzonitrile. 

KYPHOX.XTE.    Syn.  with  Seepentixe. 

KYBOSXTE.   White  iron  pyrites  from  the  mine  Briccius,  near  Aimaberg. 


XiABSAirVM  or  IiADANUnx.    A  resin  which  exudes  in  drops  from  the  leaves 

and  branches  of  the  C/stiis  o-ciicus  and  C.  cypricus,  shrubs  growing  m  Greece  anc 
Turkey.  It  is  generally  black,  solid,  tenacious,  and  somewhat  moist ;  softens  betweei 
the  fingers,  and  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  ambergris.  A  sample  analysed  bj 
Guibourt  {Histoirc  des  Drogues,  in.  601)  contained  86 per  cent,  resin  and  volatile  oil 
7  wax,  1  aqueous  extract,  and  6  earthy  matter  and  hairs.  Commercial  labdanum  ii 
often  largely  adulterated  with  black  sand.  According  to  Johnston,  labdauum-resir 
contains  73'2  per  cent,  carbon  and  lO'O  hydrogen  ;  a  composition  which  may  be  approxi' 
mately  represented  by  the  formula  C-»H5°0'  (calc.  75-5  C,  9-4  H,  and  lo-l  0). 

Labdanum  in  sticks  is  prepared  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France,  bj 
boiling  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Cistus  ladaniferus. 

XiABKASORXTE.  Labrador  FclsjMr.  Anhydrous  Scolccite.  Mauilitc.  Sili- 
cite.    Scolcxcrose.    A  mineral  species  belonging  to  the  felspar  group,  and  represented 


by  the  formula  M^O.ArO'.3SiO%  or  (Al*)''  1 0'°,  where  M  denotes  calcium  and  sodium. 


and  occasionally  also  magnesium  and  potassiimi. 

Labradorite  occm-s  in  trielinic  crj'stals,  in  which  oP  :  ooi^oo  =  86°  32';  oP  :  oo'P 
=  114°  48';  ootoo  :  <»P;_  =  119°  16'.  It  forms  twins  like  those  of  albite  (ii.  621), 
Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  oP  ;  distinct  parallel  to  ooPoo  ,  in  which  direction  also  the 
faces  are  usually  striated  ;  indistinct  parallel  to  aP' .  Also  massive,  with  distinct 
cleavage.  Hardness  =  6.  Specific  gravity  =  2'67  to  2-76.  Lustre  of  oP  pearly, 
passing  into  vitreous ;  elsewhere  vitreous  or  subresmous.  Colour  usually  grey,  of 
■various  .shad(«  ;  also  greenish,  reddish,  or  yellowish.  Some  varieties,  especially  that 
from  Labrador,  exhibit  a  beautiful  play  of  colours  when  viewed  in  certain  directions  : 
this  effect  is  best  seen  in  cut  and  polished  specimens.  Streak  uncoloured.  Fracture 
glistening.  Translucent  in  a  low  degree.  Less  easily  frangible  than  common 
felspar. 

Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  fuses,  with  less  difSculty  than  orthoclase,  to  a 
colourless  glass.  With  oxide  of  nickel  and  l)orax  it  forms  a  blue  bead.  Wlien  pul- 
verised, it  is  entirely  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does  not  attack  either 
orthoclase  or  albite. 
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Analyses :  a.  From  Campsie  iu  Scotland,  whore  it  occurs  in  porphyritic  greenstone 
(Lehu  ut,  Ed.  N.  Phil.  J.  1832,  p.  86).  h.  From  Etna,  -where  it  occurs  as  a  constituent 
of  lava  (v.  Waltershausen,  Vulcanislie  Gestdne,  1853,  p.  24).  c.  From  Faroe, 
(Forchhammer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxs.  385).  d.  From  Labrador  (v.  Waltershausen 
loc.cit.).  e.  From  Egersund,  in  Norway;  violet-grey  with  brilliant  play  of  coloiu-s 
(Kersten,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  123).  /.  From  the  hypersthene-roek  of  Neurode,  in 
Silesia;  bluisli-grey  (v.  Rath,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  538).  g.  From  the  gabbro  of  the  same 
locality;  bluish-white  (v.  Rath,  ibid.),  h.  From  the  melaphyre  between  Botzen  and 
Collman,  in  the  Tyrol;  light  greyish  green.  (Del esse,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  447  ;  xlv. 
219).  i.  From  the  trachydolerite  of  Guadaloupe  (Devi lie,  _Z?a;«?;w/«^^cn7's  Mineral- 
chemie,  p.  598).  k.  Scolcxerose,  from  Pargas,  Finland  (Nordenskiold,Sehw.  J.  xxxi. 
417).    I.  Silicitc,  from  Antrim,  Ireland.    (Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  1843,  p.  417.) 


Si02. 

A1103. 

Fe'03. 

Ca'O. 

Mg20. 

Na-'O 

K^O. 

H-O. 

a. 

64-67 

27-89 

0-31 

10-60 

0-18 

5-05 

0-49 

99-19 

b. 

53-56 

25-82 

3-41 

11-68 

0-52 

4-00 

0-54 

0-95 

100-48 

c. 

52-52 

30-03 

1-72 

12-58 

0-19 

4-61 

101-55 

d. 

53-75 

27-06 

0-99 

9-68 

0-47 

1-25 

7*-53 

0-62 

101-25 

e. 

52-20 

29-05 

0-80 

12-10 

0-13 

4-70 

98-98 

/. 

52-55 

28-32 

2-44 

11-61 

0-48 

4-52 

0-64 

0-62 

101-18 

9- 

60-31 

27-31 

1-71 

10-57 

0-78 

4-81 

1-55 

2-20 

99-24 

h. 

53-23 

27-73 

1-50 

8-28 

0-93 

7-38 

0-95 

100-00 

i. 

54-25 

29-89 

11-12 

0-70 

3-63 

0-33 

99-92 

k. 

64-13 

29-23 

16-45 

1-07 

99-88 

Fe-O 

I. 

54-8 

28-4 

4  0 

12-4 

0-6 

100-2 

If  the  number  of  molecules  of  lime  be  supposed  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  soda,  the  above  formula,  which  then  becomes  fj^'^^  O.Al'0^3SiO-,  gives  53-1  per 

cent.  SiO^,  30-1  Al'O',  12-3  Ca-0,  and  4-5  Na^O. 

Labradorite  is  more  subject  to  alteration  than  other  felspars ;  perhaps  because  it 
contains  both  potash  and  soda.  Partial  decomposition  is  sliown,  either  by  the  dimi- 
nished quantity  of  these  bases,  or  by  the  consequently  increased  proportion  of  silica. 
The  best  examples  of  unaltered  labradorite  in  the  preceding  table  are  perhaps  e,  f,  g, 
h,  and  i ;  k  and  /,  if  the  analyses  are  correct,  atford  decided  indications  of  decomposi- 
tion. For  numerous  analyses  of  labradorite,  and  of  felspars  allied  to  it,  see  Rammels- 
berg's  Mineralchemie,  pp.  697 — 603. 

Labradorite  is  a  constituent  of  some  lavas,  as  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  ;  of  many 
porphyries,  as  the  oriental  vcrd  antique  of  Greece ;  of  dolerite  ;  of  certain  hornblende- 
rocks,  granites,  and  syenites  ;  of  some  porphyritic  greenstones,  as  at  Campsie  in  Scot- 
land ;  of  melaphyres,  as  iu  the  TjtoI.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  whence  it  was 
ariginally  brought,  it  is  associated  with  hornblende,  hypersthene,  and  magnetic  iron 
Dre.    (Dana,  ii.  238.) 

XABTXRITIC  ACID.  An  acid  said  to  be  contained,  together  with  cytisine  (ii.  311) 
and  two  neutral  bitter  principles,  in  the  seeds,  bark,  and  other  parts  of  Cythus 
Laburnum.    (T.  Scott  Gray,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3]  xlii.  160.) 

IiAC  is  a  substance  well  known  in  Em-ope  under  the  ditFerent  appellations  of  stick- 
lac,  shell-lac,  and  seed-lac.  The  first  is  the  lac  in  its  natural  state,  encrusting  small 
branches  or  twigs.  Seed-lac  is  the  stick- lac  separated  from  the  twigs,  appearing  in  a 
granulated  form,  and  probably  deprived  of  part  of  its  colouring  matter  by  boiling. 
Shell-lac  is  the  substance  which  has  undergone  a  simple  purification,  as  mentioned 
below.  Beside  these  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  fourth,  called  lump-lac,  which  is  the 
seed-lac  melted  and  formed  into  cakes. 

Lac  is  the  product  of  the  G'Ccus  lacca,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  a 
tree  called  Bihar,  in  Assam,  and  other  parts  of  India.  It  appears  designed  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  eggs  from  injury,  and  affording  food  for  the  maggot  in  a 
more  advanced  state.  It  is  formed  into  cells,  finished  with  as  much  art  and  regularity 
as  a  honeycomb,  but  difierently  arranged  ;  and  the  inhabitants  collect  it  twice  a  year, 
in  the  months  of  February  and  August.  For  purification,  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  into  a  canvas  bag  of  about  four  .feet  long,  and  not  above  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Two  of  these  bags  are  in  constant  use,  each  of  them  being  held  by  two  men. 
The  bag  is  placed  over  a  lire,  and  frequently  turned,  till  the  lac  is  liquid  enough  to 
pass  tlirough  its  pores  ;  then  taken  off  the  fire,  twisted  in  different  directions,  and  at 
the  same  time  dragged  along  the  convex  part  of  a  plantain  tree  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  while  this  is  being  done,  tlie  other  bag  is  being  heated,  to  be  afterwards 
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treated  in  the  same  way.  The  mucilaginous  and  smooth  surface  of  the  plantain  tree 
prevents  it  from  adhering ;  and  the  degree  of  pressure  regulates  the  thickness  of  the 
coating  of  lac,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fineness  of  the  bag  determines  its  clearness 
and  transparency. 

Stick-lac  contains  in  100  parts,  resin  68,  colouring  extract  10,  wax  6,  gluten  5-5, 
extraneous  substances  6'5 ;  seed-lac  contains  resin  88'5,  colouring  extract  2  5,  wax  4"5, 
gluten  2  ;  shell-lac  contains  resin  90-9,  colouring  extract  0'5,  wax  4,  nitrogenous  matter 
2-8.  (Hatchett.) 

In  India,  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads,  and  other  trinkets ;  sealing-wax.  Tar- 
nishes, and  lakes  for  painters,  are  made  from  it ;  it  is  much  used  as  a  red  dye,  and  the 
resinous  part,  melted  and  mixed  with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  finelj'-powdeied  sand, 
forms  polishing  stones.    Lapidaries  mix  powder  of  corundum  with  it  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water;  but  1  pt.  of  borax  to  5  of  lac  renders  the 
whole  soluble  by  digestion  in  water,  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat.  This  solution  is  equal, 
for  many  purposes,  to  spirit  varnish,  and  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  water-colours,  as, 
when  once  dried,  water  has  no  effect  upon  it.  Aqueous  potash,  soda,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  like-\\-ise  dissolve  it ;  so  does  nitric  acid,  if  digested  with  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  48  hours. 

The  colouring  matter  of  lac  loses  much  of  its  beauty  by  keeping ;  but  when  freshly 
extracted,  and  jirecipitated  as  a  lake,  it  is  less  liable  to  injury.  Mr.  Stephens,  a  sur- 
geon in  Bengal,  sent  home  a  large  quantity  precipitated  in  this  way  with  alum ;  it 
alforded  a  good  scarlet  to  cloth  previously  yellowed  with,  quercitron. 

Lac  is  the  basis  of  the  best  sealing-wax.  A  good  composition  for  red  sealing-wax  is 
48  pts.  of  shellac,  12  oil  of  turpentine,  1  Peru  balsam,  and  36  vermillion.  U. 

IiiLC-Z>YE.  A  product  obtained  from  lac,  and  used  for  producing  a  red  dye,  espe- 
cially on  wool.  To  obtain  it,  stick-lac  freed  from  remains  of  stalks  is  pulverised  and 
exhausted  with  warm'waXer;  or  the  colouring  matter  left  on  evaporating  the  solution 
is  made  into  square  cakes,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  lac-dye.  The  residue  yields 
seed-lac  (Lac  hi  granis),  which  is  worked  up  into  shell-lac.  The  proximate  consti- 
tution of  lac-dye  is  not  exactly  known  ;  it  contains,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  resin,  and  a  red  colouring  matter,  derived  from  the  insects  {Coccus  laccts),  which  may 
be  partly  extracted  by  water,  more  completely  by  acids,  especially  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.    The  following  processes  are  adopted  for  rendering  the  dye  fit  for  use  : 

1.  A  mixtiu'e  of  4  pts.  lac  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours 
in  summer  and  48  in  winter;  then  diluted  and  stirred  with  3^  pts.  of  water,  and  again 
left  to  clarify.  The  clear  liquid  is  jioured  into  an  iron  pot,  and  mixed  •with  the  wash- 
water  of  the  previous  residue ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  lime  sufficient 
to  neutralise  |  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  of  gypsum  is  removed :  the 
liquid  is  then  ready  for  use.  This  is  the  mode  of  preparation  chiefly  adopted  in  this 
country. 

2.  Thirty-two  pts.  of  lac-dye  are  triturated  with  10  to  12  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  V85,  or  hj'droehloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'13,  each  diluted  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  mixture  is  left  to  itself  for  48  hours  in  winter,  or 
24  in  summer,  and  then  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  river-water. 

3.  Thirty-two  pts.  of  lac-dye  are  triturated  with  12  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1-148,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water;  the  mixture  is  left  for 
24  hours  and  frequently  stirred,  and  then  diluted  with  water. 

To  dye  with  the  colour  thus  prepared,  each  pound  is  mixed  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  so-called  lac-spirit,  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  tin  in  20  pounds  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  being  left  to  itself 
for  six  hours  before  use.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  748.) 

C^H^  }0 

S.iLCTA.BIETHASI'S.    Ethyl-lactamide,  C'Hi'NO^  =  (C^H^O)"'    .  (Wurtz, 

w  }n 

Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  175.) — This  compound  is  formed  when  diethy lie  lactate  is  treated 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  one  or  two  days  ;  or  when 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ether  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  heated  in  a  close 
vessel.  The  former  process  is,  according  to  Wurtz,  to  be  preferred.  After  expelling 
the  excess  of  ammonia  and  water  by  evaporation  in  the  water-bath,  the  lactamethane 
remains  as  a  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  beautiful  crystalline  mass,  formed 
of  broad,  brilliant  plates,  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  they  melt  at  62°  or  63°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  boil  at 
219°  under  a  barometric  pressiire  of  761  mm.,  distilling  without  alteration. 
The  formation  of  lactamethane  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

(C'H^o)".^    +  NH»  =  (C'-ffO)";  om^o. 
cm?    }o  }N 

Diotliylic  lactate.  I.actametliano.  Alcohol. 
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By  ebullition  with  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  cthyl-lactate  of  potassium : 
C=H^      }0  C'W  }o 

(CTPO)"     +  KHO  -  {cm'oyl    +  nh'. 

H-     }N  K  }0 

Lactamethane.  Etliyl-lactate  of  n  n  V 

potassium.  (j.  O.  r. 

IiACTABSIC  ACIB.  Syn.  %vith  Alanine  (i.  63).  It  is  also  joroduced  by  the 
action  of  very  strong  solution  of  ammonia  on  chloropropionate  of  ethyl  at  100°. 
(Kolbe.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  220.) 

Lactamate  of  ainmoniuiii  (so  called),  C°H'^N-0*  -   ^C'H^O)"'^' — 

H'N  }0 

the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on  lactic  anhydride  (Dilactic  acid,  p.  461)  (Pclouze); 
or  by  saturating  a  solution  of  lactic  anhydride  in  absolute  alcohol  with  dry  ammonia, 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  Tabular  crystals,  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  On  adding  ilichloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution,  freed  by  boiling  from  excess 
of  ammonia,  only  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  precipitated  as  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  ; 
but  after  boUing  the  filtrate  for  an  hour,  it  gives  a  further  precipitate  with  dichlorido 
of  platinum — a  proof  that  part  only  of  tlie  nitrogen  exists  in  the  form  of  ammonium- 
salt.    (Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  151.)  G.  C.  F. 

H  lo 

l.a.CT&.mXTi-S..    C'H'NO^  =  (C^H'O)"*    .    (Isomeric  with  alanine  or  lac- 

}n 

tamicacid  (i.  63),  C^H'NO=  =  (CH^O)"!^ .)— Obtained— 1.  By  the  action  of  am- 

H  }0 

monia  gas  on  lactide  (Pelouze  ;  Wurtz  and  Friedol,  Ann.  Ch.  Phj's.  [3]  Ixiii.  108). 
— 2.  By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  on  lactide  (Wurtz  and  Frie- 
Ael,  hic.  cit.). — 3.  By  saturating  monetliylic  lactate  witli  ammonia  and  leaving  the 
liquid  to  stand.    (Briining,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  197.) 

It  forms  small  ^jrisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in  luatcr  and  alcohol,  but  do  not  com- 
bine either  with  aeids  or  bases.  It  is  decomposed,  by  boiling  with  alkalis  or  acids, 
into  ammonia  and  lactic  acid. 

H"0 ) 

The  above  formula  represents  lactamide  as  derived  from  the  double  molecule  -yp-^  [ 

by  the  substitution  of  the  radicle  C^H^O  for  H'-.  The  substances  described  under  the 
names  lactamethane  (p. 452),  and  lactethylamide  {vid.  inf.),  are  ethylised  deri- 
vatives of  lactamide ;  the  former  by  the  substitution  of  C'^H^  for  the  hydrogen-atom  of 
the  water-residue  contained  in  lactamide,  the  latter  by  the  substitution  of  C'H^  fur  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia-residue.  These  relations  are  expressed  in  the 
rational  formulfe  by  which  lactamethane,  lactethylamide,  and  lactamide  are  respectively 
represented  at  the  places  referred  to.  G.  C.  F. 

I.ACTSTHY3t.i4.ESlBE.    C'H"NO^  =  (CTI^O)"'    .    Isomeric  with  lactamo- 

c-hih}n 

thane  (Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  110).  Formed  bystho  action 
of  ethylamine  on  lactide.  When  these  two  substances  are  brought  together,  the  ethyl- 
amine  immediately  begins  to  boil.  If  the  operation  is  performed  in  a  close  vessel,  and 
with  anhydrous  materials,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  This  product, 
when  purified  by  one  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  melts  at  48°,  and  may  be  cooled  to 
40°  without  freezing ;  but  as  soon  as  crystallisation  has  commenced,  the  thermometer 
rises  to  46-5°.  Lactethylamide  distils  without  alteration  at  260°.  Its  formation  is 
represented  by  the  equation 

C^IPO-    +    C^H'N      =  C=^n"NO=. 

Lactide.  Ethylamine.  Lactethylamide. 

Alkalis  decompose  it  into  ethylamine  and  alkaline  lactate. 

(C^H^O)"[         +       KHO        =       (C'ffO)"         +  C=ff.H=N. 

cm\ii  }n  K  }0 

Lactetliyhimide.  Lactate  of  potassium.  Etliylamine. 

C.  F. 

Milchsliure,  C^HW  =  ^'^^  O^.     (Gm.  xi.  472).— This 

aoid  was  discovered  by  Schcele  in  sour  milk,  and  first  recognised  as  a  peculiar  acid 
by  Berzelius.  Bracounot  found  in  the  wash-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  wheat- 
starch,  in  the  fermented  juice  of  mangold-wiirzel,  and  other  fermented  vegetable  extracts, 
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an  acid  ■which  he  designated  nanccic  acid,  but  which  was  afterwards  shown  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  acid  of  sour  milk.  Berzelius  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  same  or  an 
isomeric  acid  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of  animals  recently  killed — a  result  which  was 
confirmed  by  Liebig  in  his  classical  investigation  of  flesh-juice  (see  Saucolactic  acid, 
p.  457).  More  recently,  the  chemical  relations  of  lactic  acid  have  been  investigated  by 
Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  247;  xci.  352),  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix. 
161),  Wurtz  and  Friedel  {ibid.  Ixiii.  101),  and  Kolbe  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  15); 
and  the  lactates  have  been  chiefly  studied  by  Pelouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  257), 
and  by  Engelhardt  and  Maddrell  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  83;  Ixx.  241). 

Formation. — 1.  By  a  peculiar  fermentation,  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  of  various 
kinds  of  sugar,  and  of  dextrin  :  this  fermentation  precedes  the  butyric  acid  fermenta- 
tion. As  all  the  substances  of  the  sugar  tribe  have  the  same  proportional  composition 
as  lactic  acid,  with  a  few  atoms  of  water  more  or  less,  the  transformation  is  easily 
explained :  thus,  with  mUk-sugar : 

Ci.!H™0'»    +    IWO       =.  4C'H«0' 

Milk-sugar.  Lactic  acid. 

The  lactic  fermentation  requires  a  temperature  between  20°  and  40°  C,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  water  and  of  certain  ferments,  viz.,  albiiminoidal  substances  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  decomposition,  such  as  casein,  gluten,  or  animal  membranes,  particularly  the  coating 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  (rennet),  or  dog,  and  bladder. 

2.  Tritylglycol,  in  presence  of  platinum-black,  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  (Wurtz) : 

C'H^O^    -1-0'       =       C^H-'O'    -I-  ffO 

Tritylglycol.  Lactic  acid. 

3.  Chloropropionic  acid  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  lactic  acid,  when  it  is  heated 
with  water  and  oxide  of  silver.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  165): 

C'H'ClAgO^    H-    H'O       =       C^ffO^    +  AgCl 

Cliloropropionate  of  Lactic  acid, 

silver. 

Similarly,  bromopropionic  acid  yields  lactic  acid  and  bromide  of  silver,  when  treated 
with  oxide  of  silver  in  presence  of  water  (Friedel  and  Machuca,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxx.  286).  lodopropionic  acid  (formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on 
glyceric  acid)  appears  to  yield  a  peculiar  moditication  of  lactic  acid  when  treated  as 
above.    (Beilstein,  ihid.  p.  234.) 

4.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  alanine ;  as  when  the  vapours  evolved  from  a 
mixture  of  starch  and  nitric  acid,  after  being  passed  through  a  cold  vessel  which  stops 
any  undecomposed  nitric  acid,  are  conducted  into  aqueous  alanine ;  |_the  action  is 
attended  with  copious  evolution  of  nitrogen : 

C'H'NO''    +    NO^H       =       C'H<^0'    -i-    H=0    -h  N'' 

Alanine.  Nitrous  acid.  Lactic  acid. 

6.  Pyruvic  (pyroracemic)  acid,  treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium- amalgam 
(Wislicenus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  227),  or  wth  zinc  in  presence  of  dilute  acetic 
acid  (Debus,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  260),  is  converted  into  a  salt  of  lactic  acid: 
C'H'O'         H»       =  C^H«0' 

Pyruvic  acid.  Lactic  acid. 

(C^H')")  CN 

6.  When  hydroxycyanide  of  ethylene,      jj    [       (obtained  from  hydroxychlo- 

ride  of  ethylene  by  double  decomposition  with  cyanide  of  potassium),  is  boiled  with 
aqueous  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  (sarco-)  lactic  acid.  (Wislicenus, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  6) : 

C^H^NO    -h    2W0       =       CH^O'    +  H^N 

Hydroxycyanide  Lactic  acid, 

of  ethylene. 

f  C'H^V )  CN 

Ethyloxycyanide  of  ethylidene,  qsjjs   |  q    (obtained  by  digesting  ethyloxychlo- 

ride  of  ethylidene  [ii.  600]  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  sealed  tube),  yields  ordinary 
lactic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ethyl-lactic  acid,  when  similarly  treated.  (Wisli- 
cenus, op.  cit.  p.  14.) 

7.  Oxychloride  of  carbon  combines  directly  with  ethylene,  forming  chloride  of  lactyl : 

COCP  -t-  C^H*    =  C^H^OCP, 
whence  lactic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  well-known  processes.    (Lippmann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxix.  81 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4]  i.  485.) 

Prc2Mration. — a.  From  various  Jcinds  of  Sugar.— 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  100  pts. 
of  grape-sugar  (cane-  or  milli-sugar),  exhibiting  the  density  of  8°  to  10°  Bm.,  is  mixed 
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with  8  or  10  pts.  of  fresh  sour  cheese,  as  purchased  ii>  tlie  market,  or  109  pts.  of  sugar 
are  dissolved  in  100  to  150  pts.  of  milk,  and  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  liquid 
exhibits  a  density  of  10°  Bm. ;  and  either  of  these  mixtures  is  placed,  together  with  50 
pts.  of  chalk,  in  an  open  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  weeks,  with  frequent 
agitation,  till  the  resulting  lactate  of  calcium  begins  to  change  into  butyrate  (Peluuze 
and  Gel  is).  As  lactate  of  calcium  is  much  less  soluble  than  butyrate,  the  conversion  of 
the  former  into  the  latter  may  be  recognised,  when  strong  solutions  of  sugar  are  used, 
by  the  diminution  of  the  crystalline  mass  produced  at  first. .  If  the  process  be  too  soon 
interrupted,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  remains  unaltered. 

2.  Six  pounds  of  cane-sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  (which  serves  to 
convert  the  cane-sugar  into  glucose)  are  dissolved  in  26  pounds  of  boiling  water; 
3  pounds  of  levigated  chalk  added  after  two  days,  together  with  4  ounces  of  stinking 
hand-cheese,  suspended  in  8  pounds  of  sour  milk  (decaying  cheese  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  lactic  acid  and  retards  its  conversion  into  butyric  acid) ;  the  mixture  set  aside 
at  a  temperature  between  30°  and  35°,  and  well  stirred  every  day  till,  in  the  course  of 
six  or  eight  days,  it  is  converted  into  a  st  iff  paste  of  lactate  of  calcium  ;  this  paste  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  with  half  an  ounce  of  quicklime  and  20  pounds  of  water;  the  solution 
strained  through  a  cloth  filter  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup  ;  the  crystalline  mass  which 
forms  in  four  days,  pressed,  first  by  itsi'lf,  then  three  or  four  times,  after  having  been 
each  time  stirred  up,  with  pt.  of  cold  water ;  and  the  lactate  of  calcium  thus  purified 
is  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  To  the  solution  of  every  32  pts.  of 
the  calcium-salt  there  is  then  added  a  mixture  of  7  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  7  pts.  water  ; 
the  lactic  acid,  while  still  hot,  is  strained  through  linen  to  separate  it  from  sulphate  of 
lime;  the  filtrate  obtained  from  7  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  boiled  with  IjJ  pts.  carbonate  of 
zinc  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (by  longer  boiling  a  very  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt  is 
formed) ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  boiling  hot;  the  eolom-less  crystalline  grains  of  lactate  of 
zinc  which  separate  on  cooling,  are  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  washing  with  cold  watsr ; 
and  additional  quantities  of  crystalline  grains  are  obtained  by  evaporating,  the  mother- 
liquor,  almost  to  the  end.  Lastly,  1  pt.  of  the  zinc-salt  is  dissoLved  in  71  pts.  of  boil- 
ing water ;  sulphm-etted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution  as  long  as  sulphide  of 
zinc  is  precipitated;  and  the  filtrate  boiled  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrup,  whereupon  8  pts.  of  the  zinc-salt  yield  5  pts.  of  syrupy  lactic  aeid  (Bensoh, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  174).  By  this  process,.  100  pts.  of  cane-sugar  yield  117  pts.  of 
lactate  of  calcium,  which,  if  the  sugar  was  white,  is  colourless,  and  does  not  require  to 
be  purified  by  pressure.  If  the  carlxinate  of  zinc  contains  lime  and  magnesia,  these 
bases  pass  over  to  the  lactic  aeid,  which,  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  must  be 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  separated  from  the  lactates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  by  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation.  The  ealeium-salt  may,  however,  without  first  pre[xiriug  the 
zinc-salt  from  it,  be  freed  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  a  nitrogenous  substance 
which  obstinately  adheres  to  it  ;  its  solution  in  the  smallest  [.wssiljle  quantity  of  water, 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  not  quite  sufflcient  to  decompose  it ;  the 
mixture  heated  with  alcohol  till  the  sulphate  of  calcium  is  completely  separated  ;  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the  syrup  dissolved  in  ether ;  and  the  ethereal  solution 
filtered  and  evaporated.    (Engelhardt  and  MaddrelL) 

Lautemann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  242)  recommends  the  following  modification 
of  B  e  n  s  c  h"s  process  of  preparation  : — Retaining  the  proportions  of  sugar,  tartaric  acid, 
milk,  and  cheese  indicated  by  the  latter,  he  takes  one-third  more  water,  u.ses  1,200 
grms.  oxide  of  zinc  (commercial  zinc-white)  instead  of  levigated  chalk,  and  keeps  the 
temperature  as  constantly  as  possible  between  40°  and  45°  during  the  fermentation. 
After  eight  or  ten  days,  the  inside  of  the  vessel  is  lined  with  white  crystals  of  lactate  of 
zinc,  which  can  be  obtained  pure  by  one  or  two  crystallisations  from  boiling  water. 
The  lactic  acid  prepared  from  the  zinc-salt  generally  contains  mannite,  which  does  not 
completely  crystallise  out  from  the  concentrated  acid.  To  separate  this,  the  aqueous 
acid  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  then  the  ethereal  layer  is  pipetted  off  and  evaporated: 
it  leaves  pure  lactic  acid. 

3.  The  solution  of  300  grms.  of  milk-sugar  in  4  litres  of  milk  is  placed  in  the  open  air 
at  a  temperature  of  25°  to  30^,  and  neutralised  with  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  as  often 
as  it  becomes  sour,  perhaps  every  two  days  ;  boiled  when  it  no  longer  turns  acid  ;  fil- 
tered from  the  curd  ;  carefully  evaporated  to  a  syrup  ;  and  the  sjTup  dissolved  in  mode- 
rately warm  alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  By  treating  tliis  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  lactate 
of  sodium  with  sulphuric  aeid  to  precipitate  the  sodium,  and  saturating  the  filtered 
lactic  acid  with  chalk,  crystallised  lactate  of  calcium  is  obtained,  and  may  be  purified 
by  further  treatment.    (Boutron  and  Fremy,  J.  Pharm.  xxvii.  341.) 

b.  From  mUk  which  has  turned  so7ir. — 1.  Scheele  evaporates  sour  whey  to  i;  filters 
the  liquid  from  the  curd ;  precipitates  the  phosphoric  acid  from  it  with  lime;  filters; 
dilutes  with  3  pts.  water  ;  precipitates  the  lime  by  careful  addition  of  oxalic  acid  ; 
filters  ;  evaporates  to  the  consistence  of  honey  ;  extracts  the  lactic  acid  fldth  alcohol ; 
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filters  ;  dilutes  'with  water,  and  evaporates-  Berzelius  digests  the  acid  thus  obtained 
with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  filters  ;  precipitates  the  dissolved  lead  with  eidphydric  acid, 
filters,  and  evaporates. — 2. The  filtered  solution  of  sonr  whey  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, in  strong  alcohol,  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  tartaric  acid,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
of  tartrate  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium  is  formed ;  the  liquid  decanted  after  24 
hours,  and  evaporated  ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  till  lead  dissolves  in  it ;  the  filtrate  evaporated,  neutralised  with  carbo- 
nate of  barium,  again  filtered,  and  diluted  with  water  ;  the  whole  of  the  barium 
precipitated  with  sulphate  of  zinc ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  till  lactate  of  zinc 
crystallises  out  (Berzelius,  Lehrb.  Ausg.  5,  v.  241.  For  the  earlier  methods  of 
Berzelius,  see  Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  26).  W.  Engelhardt  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  1861, 
p.  643)  gives  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  lactate  of  zinc,  from  which  he 
then  obtains  lactic  acid  by  decomposing  the  hot  solution  of  the  zinc-salt  with  sulphydric 
acid,  filtering  and  evaporating.  Sour  wliey,  to  which  i  of  its  weight  of  powdered 
milk-sugar  has  been  added,  is  exposed  to  the  proper  temperature  for  the  lactous  fer- 
mentation, and  every  one  or  two  days  the  free  acid  is  neutralised  with  crushed  carbonate 
of  sodium  taken  from  a  previously  weighed  quantity.  Wlien  at  last  the  acid  reaction 
does  not  reappear  after  two  or  tliree  days,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  A  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  equal  in  weight  to  the  carbonate  of  sodium  used  is  then  dissolved  in 
twice  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  mixed  with  the  other  boiling  liquid ;  the  cheesy 
portions  which  immediately  separate  at  the  surface  are  removed  by  filtration  through 
flannel-bag  and  the  clear  liquid  is  set  aside  to  crystallise.  After  a  day  or  two,  the 
crystalline  deposit  of  lactate  of  zinc  may  be  removed  and  washed  with  cold  water. 
Thequautity  remaining  in  the  mother-liquoris  in  significant.  (For  Capand  0.  Henry's 
process,  see  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  138  ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  106.) 

Properties. — Lactic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  syrupy  consistence,  and  specific 
gravity  1-216  at  20-5°  0.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  intensely  sour  taste.  It  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air ;  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  somewhat  less 
freely  in  ether.    It  does  not  solidify  at  —  24°  C. 

Decompositions. — 1. 1)ri/  distillation.  The  acid,  when  very  gradually  heated,  becomes 
less  viscid ;  gives  off  at  130°,  slowly  and  without  evolution  of  gas,  colourless  water,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  and  leaves  a  pale  yellow,  solid,  easily  fusible, 
extremely  bitter  residue  of  lactic  anhydride  (dilactic  acid),  C''H'"0'*  =  2C^H°0'—  H^O. 
This  residue  remains  unaltered  up  to  250°  but  from  250°  to  300°,  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  decomposition  is  complete,  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  gas,  mixed  at  fijst  with 
4  or  5,  and  at  last  with  50  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  (altogether  a 
quantity  of  gas  amounting  to  33' 1  per  cent,  of  the  lactic  anhydride),  and  yields  a 
distillate  amounting  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride,  and  consisting  of  lactide, 
CR^O*  =  1Cm^0^ -2W0  (p.  464),  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling  and  likewise 
sublimes,  of  lactone  (p  464),  with  small  quantities  of  acetone,  and  an  odoriferous  oil 
insoluble  in  water,  whilst  a  quantity  of  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  remains, 
amounting  to  6'9  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride  (Pelouze).  The  anhydride,  which 
remains  undecomposed  after  heating  to  240°,  gives  off,  when  kept  for  some  time 
between  250°  and  260°,  carbonic  oxide  mixed  with  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  anhydride  (without  any  carburetted  hydrogen) ;  yields  a  yellowish  distillate, 
which  deposits  crystals  of  lactide,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  lactide  (amounting 
to  14-9  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride),  nothing  but  ordinary  lactic  acid,  citraconic  acid, 
aldehyde  (amounting  to  12'2  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride),  but  neither  acetone  nor 
lactone  ;  and  leaves  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  shining,  easily  combustible  charcoal.  The 
aldehyde  and  the  citraconic  acid  [?]  are  perhaps  merely  products  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  lactide,  Cm^O*  =  2C^H'0  +  2C0.  The  ordinary  lactic  acid  is  formed  from 
a  portion  of  the  anhydride  by  addition  of  the  water  set  free  by  the  conversion  of  the  re- 
mainder into  lactide.  If  the  anhydride  be  distilled  at  300°  instead  of  260°,  less  lactic 
acid  and  lactide  are  obtained,  and  more  aldehyde  (Engelhardt).  Lactic  acid,  when 
heated,  gives  off  pungent  vapours  which  excite  coughing,  and  yields  abrown  empjTeumatic 
oil,  together  with  an  acid  liquid,  the  acid  of  which  is  neither  lactic  nor  acetic  acid,  but 
forms  a  viscid  uncrystallisable  salt  with  oxide  of  zinc  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.l.  375). 
It  yields  a  watery  distillate  continually  becoming  more  acid,  the  first  portion  of  which, 
however,  assumes  a  syrupy  consistence  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  and  if  then  gently 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  crystals  of  lactide;  it  afterwards  yields  an  oil 
and  then  a  buttery  mass,  which  solidifies  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  when  exhausted 
with  cold  ether,  leaves  scales  and  ultimately  rhombic  laminse.  Lastly,  there  remains  a 
shining,  tumefied  charcoal.  The  acid  which  remains  after  partial  distillation  likewise 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  lactide  ;  and  on  boiling  this  acid  with  ether  and  cooling 
the  liquid,  the  lactide  crystallises  out  (Corriol).  By  continued  heating  to  between 
180°  and  200°,  the  acid  is  much  more  quickly  converted  into  the  anhydride,  and  yields, 
a  much  more  copious  distillate  of  the  unaltered  acid,  than  between  130°  and  140°; 
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and  if  a  platinum  wire  be  immersed  in  tlie  liquid,  the  lactic  ucid  may  be  distilled  over 
quite  unaltered,  and  with  regular  ebullition  (Engel hardt).  If  the  lactic  acid  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  only  carbonic  oxide  gas,  no  carbonic 
anhydride  (Pelouze).  If  it  contains  the  smallest  quantity  of  impurity,  albumen  for 
example,  it  does  not  yield  any  sublimate  of  lactide  (Gay-Lussac  and  Pelouze). 
Lactic  acid,  heated  slowly  in  contact  with  the  air,  boils  gently,  emitting  a  suffocating 
odour,  swells  up,  blackens,  and  leaves  a  spongy  charcoal.  (Bcrzelius.) 

2.  Lactic  acid  (or  ferrous  lactate),  mixed  with  a  sixfold  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  gently  heated,  froths  up  briskly,  acquires  a  dark-brown  colour ;  gives  off  about  i 
of  its  weight  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  gas  ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  yields  about  i  of 
its  weight  of  a  humus-like  substance.  (Pelouze.) 

3.  "Qijiliwg  nitric  acid  converts  lactic  into  oxalic  acid.  (Jules  Gay-Lussac  and 
Pelouze.) 

4.  Lactic  acid  and  its  salts,  distilled  with  small  quantities  of  common  salt,  peroxide 
of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  yield  chieily  aldehyde ;  with  larger  quantities, 
principally  chloral.    (Stadelor,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  3o2.) 

5.  With  aqueous  alkaline  hypochlorites,  or  chlorous  acid,  lactic  acid  is  converted,  first 
into  oxalicacid,  then,  with  effervescence, into  carbonic  anhydride.    (Cap  and  Henry.) 

6.  When  treated  with ^jf?'0.i7Vfo  of  barium  or  of  lead,  it  is  converted  chiefly  into  oxalic 
acid.    (Cap  and  Henry.) 

7.  Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  pfroa-iV/e  of  manganese  or  'peroxide  of  lead, 
it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  aldehyde,  together  witli  carbonic  anhydride.    (Lie big.) 

8.  Lactate  of  calcium  distilled  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yields  chloride  of 
lactyl  (C^H*0)".CP  : 

^'^1*^|02  +  PCP    =    C'H'OCP  +  PCTO  +  WO. 

9.  Hydriodic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  di-iodide  of  phosphorus" with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  reduces  lactic  acid  to  propionic  acid : 

C^H-'O'  +  2H2    =    C'lrO^  +  WO. 

Lactic  acid.  Propionic 
acid. 

(Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  217.) 

10.  The  action  oi fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon  lactic  acid  or  lactate  of  calcium  pro- 
duces di-sulphometholic  acid.    (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxviii.  291.) 

Sarcolactlc  or  Paralaotic  i&cM.  In  180G,  Berzelius  discovered  an  acid  iu 
muscular  flesh  which  he  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  lactic  acid  prepared  from 
mUk.  In  1847,  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  278  and  326)  showed  that  this  acid, 
though  similar  to  the  acid  of  sour  milk  in  composition  and  in  many  other  respects, 
nevertheless  exhibited  distinct  differences  from  it  in  some  of  its  salts.  He  therefore 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  Sarcolactic  acid  {Flcischmilchsdure),  in  place  of 
whichParalactic  acid  was  proposed  byHeintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv.  391).  In  1858,  it 
was  found  by  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  313)  that,  by  heating  paralactic acid  for  a 
long  time  to  130°  or  140°  and  dissolving  the  resulting  lactic  anhydride  in  water,  this 
acid  may  be  transformed  into  ordinary  lactic  acid. 

I'nparation. — Chopped  flesh  is  exhausted  with  cold  water  or  dilute  alcohol ;  the  in- 
fusion is  mixed  with  baryta-water;  the  albumin  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  removed 
by  filtration;  and  the  clear  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  syrupy  residue,  and  it  is  shaken  with  ether,  which  then  leaves  paralac- 
tic acid  when  evaporated. 

The  difference  between  sarcolactic  and  ordinary  lactic  acids  is  most  distinctly  marked 
in  their  calcium-  and  zinc-salts  (see  below.  Lactate  of  calcium  and  Lactate  of 
zinc) :  the  acids  themselves  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

Tbebolactic  acid.  This  is  another  modification  of  lactic  acid  found  by  T.  and 
H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  jjreparation  of  morphine.  Some 
of  its  salts  are  said  to  differ  in  certain  respects  from  ordinary  lactic  acid  (see  Thbbo- 
LACTic  acid). 

2iactato§.  The  best  known  salts  of  lactic  acid  arc  of  the  form  C^ff  MO' :  there 
are  also  acid  salts  containing  C'ffIVIO^C^H'■0^  and  double  salts,  C^ffMOlCTPM'O'. 
The  existence  of  these  acid  and  double  salts  led  Gerhardt  and  other  chemists  to 
double  the  formula  of  lactic  acid,  making  it  CH'^O^,  and  regarding  the  neutral  salts  as 
C«H'"M"0'',  and  the  acid  salts  as  C«H"MOl  But  the  relations  between  lactic  and  pro- 
pionic acids  have  induced  chemists  in  general  to  return  to  the  lower  formula  of  lactic 
acid,  and  to  regard  the  acid  lactates  as  constituted  like  the  acid  acetate  of  jDotassium 
(i.  17).  Moreover,  Wurtz's  discovery  of  the  diethylic  lactate  would  render  it  necessary 
to  regard  the  acid  -with  the  higher  formula  as  tetrabasic,  for  which  tliere  is  no  warrant. 

Tlie  crystalline  lactates  do  not  eifioresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  give  off  water 
in  vacuo,  and  the  whole  of  it  at  100°  excepting  the  acid  nickel-salt  which  retains  it  till 
heated  to  130°.    They  sustain  a  heat  of  160°  to  170°  without  decomposition;  the 
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zinc-salt  may  be  heated  even  to  200°.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sparingly  soluble  hi 
cold  water,  and  effloresce  rapidly  from  their  solutions  :  they  are  all  insoluble  in  ether. 

Lactate  of  Ammonium. — Obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  ammonia.  Forms 
prismatic  crystals  which  deliquesce  and  give  oif  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Lactate  of  Antimony. — Oxide  of  antimony  dissolves  in  lactic  acid  or  in  acid 
lactate  of  potassium,  but  does  not  form  a  crystalline  salt. 

Lactate  of  Barium. — The  neutral  salt  is  uncrystallisable  and  very  soluble  in 
■water.  The  acid  salt,  CH^BaO^.C^H'^O',  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  a  quantity  of  lactic  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains.  It  is 
then  deposited  in  crystals  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  It  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water.  Gives  oif  an 
aromatic  odour  at  100°. 

Lactate  of  Bismuth. — Only  two  basic  salts  are  known  :  o.  2CTI^biO'.bi^O[bi  = 
•|Bi].  This  salt  is  obtained  in  needles  by  treating  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  bismuth 
with  lactic  acid,  and  evaporating.  A  better  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  the  con- 
centrated solutions  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  lactate  of  sodium — the  latter  in  sliglit 
excess,  whereby  a  crystalline  pulp  is  precipitated  consisting  of  lactate  of  bismuth  mixed 
with  nitre.  On  redissolving  this  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  leaving  the  solution 
at  rest,  the  lactate  of  bismuth  is  deposited  in  crystalline  crusts. 

)3.  C'H^bi0^2bi-0. — By  proceeding  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  with  boiling 
solutions,  or  by  adding  nitrate  of  bismuth  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  lactate  of 
sodium,  the  salt  $  is  precipitated  as  a  powder  unalterable  in  boiling  water.  It  appears 
also  to  be  produced  by  the  solution  of  a. 

Lactate  of  CADjnuM,  C'H^CdO'. — Obtained  in  small  needles  by  dissolving  carbo- 
nate of  cadmium  in  the  acid.  When  deposited  from  a  boiling  solution,  it  is  anhydrous. 
Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Lactates  of  Calcium.— The  neutral  acetate,  C5H^CaO'.2H-0  and  C^H^CaO^f H=0,  is 
obtained  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  lactic  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  liquid.  It  is  also  produced  abundantly  when  a  solution  of 
sugar  mixed  with  cheese  and  carbonate  of  calcium  is  left  to  itself  for  some  weeks  at  a 
temperature  of  20°  to  30°  C.  According  to  Corriol,  the  same  salt  is  deposited  from  an 
infusion  of  mix  vomica  which  has  fermented  for  a  few  days.  It  is  deposited  from 
an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  small,  very  white,  mammellated  crystals.  It 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  cold  water 
dissolves  only  traces  of  it. 

The  characters  of  this  salt  differ  somewhat  according  as  it  has  been  prepared  with 
lactic  acid  o  extracted  from  muscular  flesh  (sarcolactic  acid),  or  from  lactic  acid  fi, 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

The  salt  of  the  acid  a,  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution,  contains  2  at.  water ;  that 
of  the  acid  &  crystallised  in  the  same  way  contains  2^  at.  (2C^H*Ca0^5H''0). 
The  lactate  a  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  longer  than  the  salt  /8 
Lastly,  the  salt  a  requires  12-4  pts.  of  water  to  dissolve  it;  whereas  the  /8  dissolves 
in  9-5  pts.  Pure  lactate  of  calcium,  dried  at  100°,  and  containing  C^H^CaO',  loses 
water  at  280°,  and  is  converted  into  dicalcic  dilactate,  C^H^Ca'^O^  (Dilactic  acid, 
p.  461).    (Wurtz  and  Friedel.) 

Acid  lactate  of  calcium,  C='H^CaO'.C'H«Ol|H'0,  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  lactate  with  as  much  lactic  acid  as  it  already  contains,  forms  crystaUine 
masses  resembling  wavellite.  It  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol,  gives  off  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  80^,  and  rapidly  turns  brown  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Lactate  of  calcium  cind  potassium. — Obtained  by  incompletely  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  lactate  of  calcium  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  forms  hard  crystals  soluble 
in  water. 

Lactate  with  chloride  of  calcium.,  C'H*CaO'.CaC1.3H^O. — Obtained  in  prisms  hj 
mixing  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts,  and  concentrating  the  liquid  considerably. 
Lactate  of  Chromium  is  an  uncrystallisable  salt. 

Lactate  of  Cobalt,  C^H'*CoO''.3H*0. — Peaeli-blossom-coloured  needles,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction. 

Lactate  of  Copper,  C^H-'CuCfH^O  and  H^O,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  sul- 
phate of  copper  with  lactate  of  barium,  or  by  boiling  carbonate  of  copper  witli  lactic 
acid.  By  the  latter  method  a  basic  salt  is  also  produced,  from  which  the  product 
must  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  or  by  addition  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactate  of  copper  a  (sarcolactate)  crystallises  in  sky-blue  nodules  containing  H  at. 
water,  which  it  does  not  give  up  at  100°  till  after  a  considerable  time ;  wliereas  /8  forms 
larger  crystals,  of  a  green  or  very  dark  blue  colour,  and  containing  1  at.  water,  which 
they  give  off  by  simple  desiccation  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  a  exposed  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat  does  not  exhibit  any  change  below  210°  ;  but  at  that  tem- 
perature it  takes  fire  and  burns,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  copper,    /8  heated  in  like 
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manner  decomposes  at  1-10°,  leaN-ing  a  residue  of  cuproiis  oxide.  Lastly,  o  dissolves 
in  l-9o  pt.  cold  water,  in  1'2-i  pt.  boiling  water,  and  in  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol ; 
whereas  j8  requires  for  solution  6  pts.  of  cold  water,  22  pts.  boiling  water,  115  pts.  cold 
alcohol,  and  26  pts.  boiling  alcohol. 

Lactates  of  Ikon. — Ferrous  lactate,  2C'H'Fe0^.3n-0,  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  ferrous  sulphate,  or  by  mixing  lactate  of  ammonium 
with  ferrous  chloride  in  presence  of  alcohol ;  also  by  boiling  dilute  lactic  acid  with 
iron-filings.  It  forms  small  crystals  having  a  slight  greenish  tint ;  their  solution 
oxidises  but  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  salt  is  sometimes  used  medicinally 
in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis. 

Ferric  lactate  is  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

Lactate  of  Lead. — By  treating  carbonate  of  lead  with  boiling  lactic  acid,  a  neutral 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  when  evaporated  deposits  a  mass  of  small  pellicles,  and 
acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

Lactate  of  Magnesium,  C^H'*MgO'.2H-0  and  §  ffO. — Obtained  by  dissolving 
magnesia  in  lactic  acid.  Crystallises  in  prisms  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  salt  a  (sarcohictate)  contains  2  at.  water;  the  salt /8  con- 
tains I  at.    The  salt  a  is  also  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  ^. 

Lactate  of  Manganese,  2C^H^Mn0^.3H-'(J. — Large,  brilliant,  amethyst-coloured 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  water ;  soluble  also  in 
alcohol. 

Lactates  of  Meecuet. — Mercurous  lactate,  CH^HbgOMI-O.  Eose-coloured  or 
crimson  crystals,  obtained  by  mixing  the  boiling  solutions  of  lactate  of  sodium  and 
mercurous  nitrate. 

Mercuric  lactate. — The  neutral  salt  is  not  known.  A  basic  salt,  2CTI^rrgO-''.Hg^O, 
or  C'*H"'HhgOMIhgO,  is  obtained  by  boiling  mercm'ic  oxide  with  dilute  lactic  acid  tUl 
the  liquid  is  saturated.  The  solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  yellow  salt,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  a  colom-less  salt  which  is  very  soluble.  The  latter,  which  has  the  compo- 
eition  above  given,  crystallises  in  shining  prisms  which  afiloresce  rapidly  in  the  air,  and 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Lactate  of  Nickel,  2C^H*Ni0^.3II-0. — Apple-green  needles,  very  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  According  to  Eugelhardt,  the  salt  a  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  water 
at  100°,  but  ;8  does  not  part  with  the  third  atom  before  ISO'^. 

Lactate  of  Potassium. — Very  soluble,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Lactate  of  Silver. — C^H*AgO^.H-0.  Obtained  by  boiling  carljonate  of  silver 
with  lactic  acid.  It  forms  silky  needles  grouped  in  nodules,  neutral  to  test-paper, 
blackening  ciuickly  by  exposure  to  light,  very  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled  for  some  time,  acquires  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  deposits  brown  flakes.  It  maybe  heated  to  80°  without  decomposing, 
but  blackens  and  gives  off  gas  at  100"^.  The  air-dried  salt  contains  2  at.  water,  which 
it  gives  off  in  vacuo. 

Lactates  of  Sodium. — Monosodic  lactate,  C^H^NaO'.  An  amorphous,  deliquescent 
mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol ;  ether  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic 
solution.    Dried  at  140°,  it  possesses  the  above  composition.  (Wislicenus.) 

Disodic  lactate. — Monosodic  lactate  heated  to  130°  is  acted  on  by  sodium,  hydrogen 
being  liberated  and  a  sodium-salt  formed,  which,  together  with  unaltered  monosodic 
lactate,  contains  disodic  lactate.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  bright  yellow,  very 
hard  and  brittle  mass.  It  deliquesces  quickly  in  the  air.  When  covered  with  water, 
it  is  decomposed,  with  very  perceptible  development  of  heat,  into  monosodic  lactate 
and  hydrate  of  sodium.  The  deliquesced  salt  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the 
air ;  so  that  when  it  has  been  long  exposed,  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  out  monosodic 
lactate,  lea^-ing  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  Disodic  lactate  appears  to  dissolve 
without  alteration  in  perfectly  anhydrous  alcohol.  With  iodide  of  methyl,  it  yields 
iodide  of  sodium  and  methyl-lactate  of  sodium.  (Wislicenus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxv.  49.) 

Lactate  of  STnoNTruM,  2C'H^SrO'.3H'0. — Neutral  and  very  soluble. 

Lactate  of  Tin.  Stannous  lactate.  CH'^SnO^.SnO.  This  basic  salt  is  obtained 
by  mixing  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chorido  with  lactate  of  sodium.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  soluble 
also  in  acetic  acid  after  prolonged  ebullition. 

Stannic  chloride  mixed  with  lactate  of  sodium  does  not  yield  crystals,  or  a  precipi- 
tate even  after  concentration  to  a  syrup. 

Lactate  of  Ueanium. — Uranic  lactate,  C'''H^(U'0)0',  is  obtained  in  yellow  crystal- 
line crusts  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  oxide  in  lactic  acid. 

Lactate  of  Zinc,  C'H*Zn0l§H"0  and  H-O. — Prepared  by  boiling  carbonate  of 
zinc  with  lactic  acid.  The  salt  o  (sarcolactate)  is  deposited,  as  the  solution  cools,  in 
very  dilute  needles,  irregularly  grouped ;  on  touching  the  vessel,  these  groups  separate, 
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and  the  whole  of  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  pulp.  The  salt  /3  forms  sometimes  shining 
crusts,  sometimes  large  needles  irregularly  grouped. 

The  salt  a  contains  1  at.,  the  salt  y3  |  at.  water,  which  it  gives  off  quickly  at  100°  ; 
whereas  a  requires  heating  for  several  hours  to  dehydrate  it  completely.  j8  may  be 
heated  without  alteration  to  210°,  whereas  a  begins  to  give  off  empyreumatic  vapours 
between- 100°  and  150°. 

The  two  salts  also  differ  greatly  in  solubility,  a  dissolves  in  2-88  pts.  of  boiling  and 
5-7  pts.  of  cold  water;  in  2-23  pts.  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  about  the  same  quantity 
with  boiling  heat.  The  salt  &  requires  for  solution  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  5-8  pts.  of 
cold  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

According  to  Li  ebig,  the  neutral  salt  prepared  with  lactic  acid  from  sourcrout  splits 
up,  when  its  solution  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  into  a  basic  and  an  acid  salt.  Engelhardt 
did  not  observe  this  decomposition  of  the  zinc-salt  prepared  with  lactic  acid  obtained 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

Derivatives  of  Lactic  acid. 

Acetolactic  acid.    C^ffO*  =  (C^H^O)"'    .    (Wislicenus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

H  }0 

cxxv.  60.) — Obtained  from  acetolactate  of  ethyl  (vid.  inf.)  by  heating  it  with  water  to 
150°  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid  ;  very  easily  soluble  in  water; 
and  has  an  agreeable,  purely  acid  taste,  without  any  irritating  after-taste.  It  is  not 
volatile  without  decomposition,  but  is  carried  over  to  a  considerable  extent  by  water- 
vapour  ;  even  then,  however,  it  is  partially  decomposed  into  acetic  and  lactic  acids. 
Under  all  circumstances,  indeed,  both  the  acid  and  its  salts  readily  undergo  decompo- 
sition into  these  two  acids. 

Acetolactate  of  barium,  C*H'BaO*.2H^O. — Acetolactic  acid  dissolves  carbonate 
of  barium,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  solution  is  warmed  for  a  very 
short  time  with  excess  of  the  carbonate,  in  order  to  complete  the  neutralisation  (longer 
heating  would  cause  decomposition  into  lactate  and  carbonate) ;  then  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  the  water-bath.  This  syrup  becomes  a  tough  mass  on  cooling, 
and  dries  up  over  sulphuric  acid  i7i  vacuo  to  a  brittle  and  pulverisable  substance 
resembling  gum.  It  then  still  retains  2  molecules  of  water,  one  of  which  is  given  off  at 
100°,  the  second  only  at  140°.  Acetolactate  of  barium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
dissolves  also  in  absolute  alcohol.  Ether  produces  in  the  alcoholic  solution  a  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  soon  unites  into  a  tough,  sticky  mass. 

Acetolactate  of  copper. — Obtained  as  a  blue-green,  amorphous,  gummy  mass,  by 
decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  cojjper,  and  evaporating.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  moist  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Acetolactate  of  zinc,  C^H'ZnO*. — A  cold  solution  of  acetolactate  of  barium  is 
decomposed  with  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  without  the  aid  of  heat.  The  gummy  mass  thus 
obtained  contains  imbedded  crystals  of  lactate  and  acetate  of  zinc.  To  separate  these, 
the  acetolactate  of  zinc  is  dissolved  out  by  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol.  By 
evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo,  the  salt  is  left  as  a  gummy  mass,  which,  when 
thoroughly  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  decomposed  at  110°.  Its  solutions,  both 
aqueous  and  alcoholic,  become  quickly  acid,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which 
the  salt  decomposes  into  acetate  and  lactate  of  zinc,  and  acetic  and  lactic  acids. 

C'H^O  lo 

Acetolactate  of  ethyl,  C'H'=0«  =  (CTI*0)''^    .-Formed  by  the  action  of  chloride 

C=H^  }0 

of  acetyl  on  monethylic  lactate  (p.  463).  This  reaction,  which  was  first  mentioned  by 
Perkin  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  1861,  p.  166),  has  been  further  investigated  by 
Wislicenus  {loc.  eit.  p.  58). 

Acetolactate  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  smell, 
recalling  that  of  Calville-apples.  It  is  neutral,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  it  into  alcohol  and  acetolactic  acid  (see  above).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solutions. 
Boiling  point  177°,  under  733  mm.  pressure.  Specific  gravity,  1'0458  at  17°,  water  at 
the  same  temperatiu-e  being  taken  as  unity;  vapour-density,  found  6'70,  calculated  5'54. 

Benzolactic  acid.    C"'H"'0\    (See  vol.  i.  p.  561.) 

C^H'O  lo 

Sutyrolactlo  acid.    C'H'^O'  =  (C-'H'O)"     .    (Sec  vol.  i.  p.  697.— To  the  der 

H  }0 

scription  there  given  of  butyrolactate  of  ethyl,  we  add  the  following  particulars.) 
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Boiling  point,  208°.  Vaponr-density,  found  6-73,  calculated  6-51.  Heated  with  caustic 
potash  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  alcohol,  and  lactate  and  butyrato  of 
potassium.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  177. — This  mode  of  decomposition  is 
important,  since,  were  Kolbe's  view  of  the  constitution  of  butyrolactic  acid  correct,  it 
ought  to  yield  propionate  and  biitylactate  (oxybutyrate)  of  potassium  when  decomposed 
by  potash.  Compare  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  234,  235,  also  vol.  ii.  p.  701  of  this  work.) 

Dilactic  acid.     Anhi/drous  lactic  acid  (Pelouze),  Acide  lactidiquc  (Laurent). 
(C^ffO)"! 

CH'^O*    =    (C'H^O)"j-0^    This  substance  remains  as  a  pale-yellow,  amorphou.s, 

easdy  fusible  mass,  when  lactic  acid  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature 
between  130°  and  200°.  It  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  slowly  by  ebullition  with 
water,  quickly  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis.  By  dry  distillation,  it  is  converted 
into  lactido  (p.  464).  "With  gaseous  ammonia  it  yields  the  compound  C°H'^N-0\ 
commonly  called  lactamate  of  ammonium,  but  more  correctly  dilactylamate  of  ammonium 
(p.  453). 

Dilactatc  of  calcium,  C^H^Ca^O^ — Obtained  by  heating  lactate 'of  calcium, 
previously  dried  at  1 00°,  to  280°.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  than  lactate 
uf  calcium.    (Wurtz  and  Friedel.) 

Dilactatc  of  ethyl.  Monethylic dilactatc,  C»HH0^=  ^^2^5^'|o^  is  formed  by 

the  action  of  chloropropionate  of  ethyl  on  lactate  of  potassium : 

(C3ffO)")Cl       (C^IPO)">       ^  (C^H^O)^^ 

C^H^  \  0  IIK    \  ^  C^HMI  p    +  ■i^'-i 

Chloropropionate  of       Lactate  of  Monethylic 
ethyl.  potassium.  dilactate. 

It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-134  at  0°  ;  boiling  point  about  235°. 
It  is  decomposed,  when  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes,  into  alcohol  and  lactic 
acid.    (Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy.s.  [3]  Ixiii.  112.) 

MoNOSDLPHODLLACTic  ACID,  C^IP'O'S.  (Schacht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxix.  4.) — • 
Tliis  acid  was  obtained  as  the  product  of  an  operation  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
preparation  of  sulpholactic  acid  (p.  462).  Instead  of  neutralising  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  crude  product  containing  sulpholactate  of  potassium  (sec  p.  462)  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  further  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  was  then  added,  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulpholactate  only.  Mono- 
Bulphodilactic  acid  then  sejjarated  at  the  surface  of  the  concentrated  saline  solution, 
and  was  obtained  pure  by  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation  under  the  air-pump. 

Monosulphodilactic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  does  not  crys- 
talhse.  It  contains  the  elements  of  two  molecides  of  sulpholactic  acid  minus  one  mole- 
cule of  sulphydric  acid : 

2C^H«0=S  -  H=S    =  C^II-'O^S. 

By  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  dilactylsulphurous  acid,  CH'^SO' 
{l)ipro2nonschw(fdsdurc,  Schacht),  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder  containing  C^H^Ba-SO'. 

Etbyl-Iactlc  acid.    See  Lactic  Ethers  (p.  463). 

Xiactylsulpliurous  acid.  Su/phopropionic  acid,  C'H^SO'. — This  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  cyanide  of  ethyl,  or  on  propionamide,  in  tho 
process  for  preparing  disuljjhetliolic  acid  (Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
ix.  251) ;  also  when  sulpholactic  acid  is  oxidised  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  (Schacht.) 

Lactyls  ulpihite  of  Am'>no7iiu7n  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  and  uncrystal- 
lisable.    Absolute  alcohol  tlirows  it  down  as  a  thick  treacly  mass. 

Lactylsiilphitc  of  Barium,  C^H^Ba■SO^  crystallises  from  a  saturated  boiling 
solution  in  fine  silky  crystals,  arranged  in  spherical  groups.  It  may  be  dried  at  170° 
without  decomposition. 

I)ii,ACTYi.suLPHUROus  AciD.    See  above. 

Lactyl-  and  dilactylsulphurous  acids  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  radicles  of 
lactic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  following  rational 
formulae : 

(C'H'O)")  (C^H^0)"1 

(SO)"  o»  (c^H^orL, 
■B?)  (sorf^ 

Lactylsulphurous  acid.  Dilactylsulphurous  acid. 

IVIetbyl-lactic  acid.    See  Lactic  Ethers  (p.  461). 

Sucoino-lactic  adds.    The  only  known  representatives  of  these  substances  arc 
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diethylio Buccinolaetate,  C'H'^O",  and  dielhylic  succinodilactate,  C'*H"0'.  Diethylic 

tuccino  lactate,  (C'H^O)"  0^,  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  280°, 
(C-H*)-J 

and  of  specific  gravity  1-119  at  0°,  formed  by  the  action  of  cliloropropionic  ether  on 
succinate  of  ethyl  and  potassium  in  presence  of  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed,  when  heated 
with  baryta-water,  into  alcohol  and  succinate  and  lactate  of  barium. 

Diethylic  succinodilactate,  (CTI''0)-  lO',  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  250° and 

270°,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloropropionate  of  ethyl  upon  succinate  of  potassium. 
(Wurtz  and  Friedel.) 

Sulpbolactlc  add,  C^H^O-S  =  ^*^'^!'^)  |q.     (Schacht,   Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm. 

cxxix.  1.) — The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  when  an  intimate  mixture  of 
chloropropionate  of  potassium  and  sulphydrate  of  potassium  is  heated  for  four  or  five 
hvUrs  to  a  little  above  100°; 

C'H'KCIO"  -H  HKS    =    C'ffKO'S  +  KCl 

Chloropropionate  Sulpholactate 
of  potassium.  of  potassium. 

To  prepare  the  acid,  the  mixture  of  chloride,  phosphate,  and  chloropropionate, 
obtained  by  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  sodium  the  crude  product  of  the  distillation 
of  lactate  of  calcium  with  pentachloride  of  pliosphorus,  is  mixed  with  sulphydrate  of 
potassium  (1  molecule  of  the  latter  for  each  molecule  of  lactate  used),  and  the  solution 
is  evaporated  and  the  residue  heated  as  above.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed  to  expel  sulphydrie  acid, 
largely  diluted,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead.  The  lead-precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  then  decomposed 
with  sulphydrie  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  repeatedly  evaporated  to  a  syrup  to 
remove  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  neutralised  at 
the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  barium,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
barium,  while  sulpholactate  of  barium  remains  in  the  solution.  From  this  solution 
the  acid  is  again  thrown  down  as  lead-salt ;  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphydrie 
acid ;  and  the  resulting  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the 
water-bath. 

Sulpholactic  acid  crystallises  in  broad  needles,  grouped  together  in  bundles  or 
brushes;  it  melts  without  decomposition  below  100°,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  may  be  boiled  in  dilute  solution 
without  decomposing.  Nitric  acid,  not  in  excess,  oxidises  it  to  lactylsulphurous 
ac  id,  CH^SO*  {sidphopropionic  acid,  Buckton  and  Hofmann).    {vid.  sup.) 

Sulpholactate  of  barium,  C^H'BaO'^S. — Crystallises  in  cauliflower-shaped 
masses ;  dissolves  easily  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  not  altered  when  dried 
at  100°. 

Sulpholactate  of  lead. — Amorphous,  and  becomes  brown  on  keeping. 

Sulpholactate  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  from 
sulpholactate  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  solution  evaporated  m  vacuo 
to  a  syrup  deposits  broad  plates  which  are  very  deliquescent. 

Sulpholactate  of  silver,  C-'H'AgO-S. — A  white,  amorphous  precipitate  obtained 
by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  sulpholactate  of  barium.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  decomposes  below  100°. 

Trilactic  acid.  The  diethylic  ether  corresponding  to  this  acid  is  known.  (See 
Lactic  Ethers.)  H.  W.  and  G.  C.  F. 

XA.CTXC  ASTHirSRIDB.  Dilactic  acid  (p.  461)  was  formerly  called  anhydrous 
lactic  acid,  or  lactic  anhydride.    The  true  lactic  anhydride  is  Lactide  (p.  464). 

XiACTIC  ETHERS.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  constitution  as  a  mono-basic  diatomic 
acid,  liictic  acid  is  eapal)le  of  forming  three  diiferent  ethers  containing  the  same  mona- 
toraic  alcohol-radicle.  Thus  there  are  three  lactates  of  ethyl,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  formulae  : 

(cm'O)"! 

H     }o  H     }o       cm^  ) 

(C'ffO)"  Ethvl  lactic  acid.  (C^H^O)"(X 

H      }0  H      lo  C^H*  ^ 

Lactic  acid.  (CTI'O"  Dietliyliclactate. 

Monethjlic  lactate. 
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Of  these  compounds  it  will  be  seen  that  two — namely,  ethyl-lactic  acid  and  monethylic 
lactate — are  isomeric,  each  being  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  C^H'°0^.  The 
natm-e  of  the  difference  between  these  bodies  will  become  apparent  from  the  following 
considerations: — Lactic  acid  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is  readily  replaceable 
by  its  equivalent  of  an  electro-positive  metal  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  saline  double 
decomposition,  the  result  of  this  replacement  being  an  ordinary  metallic  lactate : 
similarly,  this  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  an  alcohol 
radicle  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  etherification,  the  result  being  a  neutral  ether, 
which,  like  compound  ethers  in  general,  can  be  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  alkaline 
lactate  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  But  lactic  acid  contains  also  anothrr  atom  of 
hydrogen,  which,  by  various  processes,  can  be  removed,  together  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  the  two  being  replaced  by  CI,  H-N,  or  other  similar  residues,  and  is  therefore 
Bpokeu  of  in  the  language  of  the  theory  of  types  as  existing  outside  the  radicle  of  the 
acid,  altliough  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  metals  or  alcohol  radicles  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  saline  hydrogen-atom  just  referred  to.  The  replacement  of  this  second  atom  of 
hydrogen  can,  however,  be  effected  by  other  means  than  those  usually  employed  for 
the  production  of  normal  salts  or  ethers  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  residting  product.s 
differ  essentially  from  those  obtained  by  effecting  a  similar  substitution  in  the  case  of 
the  saline  atom  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  monethylic  lactate  results  from  the  substitution 
of  the  radicle  C-H^  for  the  saline  hydrogen-atom  of  lactic  acid,  and  ethyl-lactic  acid 
from  the  substitution  of  the  same  radicle  for  the  second  of  the  two  hydrogen-atoms 
existing  outside  the  radicle  of  the  acid.  The  degree  of  diffei'ence  in  the  properties  of 
these  two  compounds,  resulting  from  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  alcohol-  and 
acid-residues  in  each,  will  be  seen  by  the  special  description  of  them  which 
follows.    (See  also  Glycollic  Ethers,  ii.  91-1-916.) 

Iiactates  of  etbyl.  Monethylic  Lactate.  Lactic  Ether.  C^H'°0'  =  (C=H'0)"  . 

C-H»  }0 

(Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  352.— Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Thys.  [3] 
Ixiii.  102.)  Preparation. — 1.  One  part  of  lactate  of  calcium  and  jjutassium  (p.  458)  is 
distUled  with  I'-l  pt.  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium;  the  thin,  faintly-smelling  distillate, 
which  passes  over  between  150°  and  180°,  is  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
the  syrupy  solution  is  cooled.  Crystals  are  then  obtained  consisting  of  CaC1.2(C*H"'0') ; 
and  these  by  distillation  yield  tolerably  pure  lactic  ether  (.Strecker). — 2.  Syrupy 
lactic  acid,  heated  to  170°  with  absolute  alcohol,  yields  monethylic  lactate  very  readily. 
(Wurtz  and  Friedel.) 

Vropcrtics. — A  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'0542  at  0°,  and  r042  at  13°. 
It  has  a  faint  smell,  and  boils  at  156°  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  753  mm.  Vapour- 
den.sity  found,  4-14  (Wurtz  and  Friedel)  ;  calculated,  4'07.  Soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Lactic  ether  soon  becomes  acid  by  contact  with  water,  from  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  lactic  acids.  Alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  oxide  of  zinc  decom- 
pose it  in  the  same  manner  as  water. — 2.  Potassium  dissolves  in  lactic  ctlier  with 
evolution   of  hydrogen,  and  forms  potassio-lactate  of  ethyl,  C^Ii'KO'  = 

(CT[''0)'     ,  isomeric  with  ethyl-lactate  of  potassium  {vid.  infr.).    This  sub.stanco 

forms  a  viscid  mass  :  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  iodide  of  potassium  and  di- 
ethylic  lactate  (p.  464). — 3.  Lactic  ether,  mixed  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  evapo- 
rated, yields  crystals  of  lactamide  (p.  453). 

Ethtl-lactic  ACID.     Valcrolactic  acid,  C^II'°0^  =  (C^H'O)      .    (Wurtz,  Ann. 

H  }^ 

Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  171.— B utlero w,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  206  ;  cxviii.  325;  Bull. 
Soc.  Cliim.  Paris,  1861,  p.  9.)  The  potassium-  and  calcium-salts  of  this  acid  are  ob- 
tained as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  diethylic  lactate  with  potash  and  milk  of  lime. 
The  acid  is  also  produced  (together  with  iodide  of  methylene  and  acrylic  acid)  by  the 
action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  iodoform. 

Ethyl-lactic  acid  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  of  a  purely  sour  taste.  It 
boils  between  19.')°  and  198°,  undergoing  partial  decomposition  at  the  same  time. 
Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions  ;  but  on  addition  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  sulphate  of  sodium  to  the  aqueous  solution,  it  separates  as  an  oil.  It  be- 
comes more  viscid,  but  does  not  solidify,  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow.  Ethyl-lactic 
acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  with  effervescence.  It  cannot  be  resolved  into  lactic 
acid  and  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alkalis;  but  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid,  it  yields  lactic  acid  and  iodide  of  ethyl. 

The  ethyl-lactates  are  for  the  most  part  very  soluble,  and  ditficult  to  obtain  in  the 
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crystalline  form.  Tho  calcmm-salt,  C'H^CaO',  crystallises  by  slovr  eyaporation  of  its 
aqueous  solution  in  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  united  into  stellate  groups.  Alcohol 
dissolves  it  less  readily  than  water,  and  deposits  it  in  wart-shaped  masses.  The  silver- 
salt,  C^H'AgO',  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  bunches  of  needles  of  a  silky  lustre  : 
treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields  diethylic  lactate.  The  zinc-salt  dries  up  to  a 
gummy  mass. 

DiETHTLic  Lactate,  Ethyl-lactate  of  ethyl— CW^Q^  =  (C^H*0)"[X-  ("Wurtz, 

Ann.  Ch. Phys.  [3]  lix.  169.— Wurtz  and  Friedel,  ibid.  Isiii.  103.— Butlerow,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  328).  This  substance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ether  of  the 
acid  last  described,  is  produced: — 1.  By  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  chloropro- 
pionate  of  ethyl  (ether  chlorolactigue,  Wurtz). — 2.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on 
ethyl-lactate  of  sUver. — 3.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potassio-lactate  of 
ethyl. 

Diethylic  lactate  is  a  transparent,  mobUe  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour.  It 
boils  at  156'5°  under  a  pressure  of  757  mm.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  0-9203 ; 
vapour-density,  found,  5-052  (calculated,  5-055). 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  By  ebullition  -with  alkalis, 
it  is  transformed  into  alcohol  and  an  ethyl-lactate  {vid.  supr.);  treatment  with  am- 
monia converts  it  into  lactamethaue  (p.  452) ;  it  unites  directly  with  lactide,  forming 
diethylic  trilactate. 

Chlorolactic  Ether,  Ether  chlorolactigue.    Sjn.  with  Chloropropionate  of  ethyl 
(see  Peopionic  Ethers). 
Dilactate  of  Ethyi.    SeeDilactic  acid  (p.  461). 

DiETH-rxic  Trilactate,  Ci'H"0'  =  (c=H^^)'[^'-  ^  ^^^'^^  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  about  270°,  formed  by  heating  diethylic  lactate  to  170°  for  several  days  with 
lactide.    Potash  decomposes  it  into  alcohol  and  lactic  acid.    A  substance  which  ap- 

pears  to  be  monethylic  trilact  ate,  C'H'^O'  =  q2jj5  jj  [0',  is  obtained  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  diethylic  trilactate.    (Wurtz  and  Friedel). 

CH'  lo 

lactates  of  BXetbyl.    Methyl-lactic  Aero,  C^II«0'  =  (CTI^O)"^    ,  is  the  only 

H  }0 

compound  belonging  to  this  class  that  has  hitherto  been  described.  It  is  obtained  by 
heating  disodic  lactate  (p.  459)  to  110°  or  120°  with  iodide  of  methyl.  Methyl-lac- 
tate  of  silver,  C^H'AgO',  remains  as  a  brittle,  amorphous,  gummy  mass,  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Mcthyl-lactute  of  zinc  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  uncrystaUisable ;  it  dissolves  also  in  absolute  alcohol.  (Wislicenus, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  53.  G.  C.  F. 

XiACTZDE.  (True)  Lactic  anhydride.  C^H'O'  =  C'H'O.O.  (J.  Gay-Lussac 
andPelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii.  43;  Pelouze,  ibid.  liii.  116;  Eugelhardt, 
ibid.  Ixx.  243  ;  Wurtz  and  Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Isiii.  101.)  Produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  To  prepare  it,  the  product  obtained  by  slowly  dis- 
tilling lactic  acid  is  evaporated  at  100°,  and  the  residue  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and 
crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  Lactide  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  dazzling 
wliiteness.  It  is  inodorous  ;  melts  at  107°,  and  begins  to  boO.  at  250°,  giving  olF  white, 
irritating  vapours,  which  sublime  without  alteration,  and  condense  in  crystals  on  cold 
bodies.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  is  gradually  converted  into  lactic 
acid  by  ebullition  with  water,  and  quickly  by  the  action  of  bases. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  lactamide  (p.  453)  ;  ethylamine,  into  lactethylamide 
(p.  453).    It  unites  with  diethylic  lactate,  forming  diethylic  trilactate  {vid.  supr.). 

G.  C.  F. 

IiACTIBXC  A.CUS.    Laurent's  name  for  Dilactic  Aero  (p.  461). 
Xi.&CTXn'  and  I..&CTOSE.    Syn.  with  Sugar  of  Milk. 

XACTOIfE,  C^H'O^. — A  liquid  possessing  an  aromatic  smell,  and  boiling  at  about 
92°,  produced,  together  with  lactide,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  lactic  acid.  (Pelouze, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  siii.  262.) 

XACTTTCA  SATIVA.  The  common  lettuce.  This  plant  yields,  according  to 
T.  Richardson  (Jahresber.  1847-48,  No.  134,  Table  to  p.  1074),  0-87  per  cent,  ash, 
containing : 

K20       Na'O     C.i=0      Mg20      SO'        SiO^      V"-0^  phos'pfiate 

46  01      5-29     6-05     2-17     3-89     20-23     8-52      trace     7-82  =  99-98 
IiiLCTVCARXUIVI.    A  brownish  viscicl  .substance  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
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juice  which  exudes,  by  incision,  from  the  leaves  and  stenas  of  certain  species  of  Lactuca, 
especially  Lactum  virosa.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  opium,  and  acta 
as  a  narcotic.  German  lactucarium  contains,  according  toLudwig  (Ai-ch.  Pharm. 
[2],  7,  129;  Jahresbcr.  1847-8,  p.  824),  from-l  l'-l  to  63-5  per  cent,  lactucone  ;  a  soft 
resin  ;  about  4  per  cent,  of  an  ea.sy  fusible  waxy  body  ;  lactuein,  the  chief  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  substance  ;  lactueic  acid ;  about  1  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid ;  a  non-volatile 
not  bitter  acid,  which  reduces  oxide  of  silver ;  and  a  volatile  acid  smelling  like  valeri- 
anic acid,  both  in  small  quantity  only ;  about  7  per  cent,  of  albumin  ;  at  least 
2  per  cent,  mannite ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral,  not  bitter,  unfermentable  sub- 
stance, crystallising  in  rhombic  pyramids  ;  and  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  ash,  containing 
potash,  soda,  manganic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lime. 

LACTUCEililM,  A  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  contained  in  lactucarium, 
probably  identical  with  lactucone. 

KACTITCXC  ACID.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  triturating  lactucarium  with 
in  equal  -n-eight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  adding  5  pts.  of  alcohol  of  84  per  cent., 
filtering,  shaking  up  the  filtrate  with  slaked  lime,  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal, 
evaporating,  heating  the  residue  to  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  evapo- 
I'ating  the  aqueous  .solution,  after  decolorising  it  with  animal  charcoal.  A  mixture  of 
.actucic  acid  and  lactuein  then  remains,  and  on  dissolving  this  in  boiling  water,  the 
actucin  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and  the  remaining  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation, 
mpure  lactueic  aeid. 

Lactueic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  light  yellow  mass,  amorphous  at  first,  but  becoming 
n-ystalline  after  a  while ;  its  colourless  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  wine-red  by  alkalis, 
ind  when  boiled  with  cupric  sulphate  and  excess  of  soda,  reduces  the  cupric  to  cuprous 
jxide.  (Ludwig,  Jahresber.  1847-48,  p.  824.)  According  to  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
iv.  118),  it  is  C'°H^»0"'. 

XACTUCIM'.  A  substance  contained  in  lactucarium,  and  supposed  to  be  its  active 
Drinciple.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  extract  witli  alcohol  containing  2  per  cent,  of 
itrong  vinegar,  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of 
ead,  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  at  a 
;entle  heat,  digesting  the  residue  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  ethereal  solution  to  evapo- 
■ate.  Ludwig  and  Kromayer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cxi.  1)  prejxire  it  by  macerating 
aetucarium  in  1^  pt.  hot  water  for  foiu-  days,  then  pressing  the  mass,  again  treating  it 
vith  a  little  cold  water,  boiling  it  five  times  with  fresh  portions  of  alcohol  (which 
eaves  lactucone  undissolved),  and  evaporating  the  extracts  to  half  the  bulk  of  the 
naterial  used.  The  product  is  then  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  reerys- 
allised  from  alcohol  as  above. 

Lactuein  is  yellowish,  fusible,  bitter,  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  less  soluble  in  ether,  which  deposits  it  by  evapo- 
•ation  in  the  crystalline  state.  According  to  Kromayer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cv.  3),  it 
!rystallises  in  nacreous  scales  or  rliombic  tables,  probably  containing  C^-H-''0'  or 
D^-H^O".  According  to  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xv.  118),  it  is  C^°H'80".  Nitric 
leid,  of  specific  gravity  1'48,  converts  it  into  a  resinous  body  quite  devoid  of  taste. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  turns  lactuein  brown.  Lactuein  heated  with  potash  gives  off 
immoniacal  products  (?).  Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  any  reagent.  (Buchner, 
;iep.  Pharm.  xliii.  1,  Gm.  xvi.  276.) 

IiACTTTCOXI'E.  C'"'H'"''0^  (?). — A  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  lactucarium 
jyboiUng  alcohol.  It  forms  mammillated  crystals,  which,  after  purification  byreerys- 
allisation  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  are  colourless,  insipid,  melt  between 
[50°  and  160°,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissoh'e  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
)ils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  jdelds  acetic  acid  in  large  quantity  by  distillation.  It 
nay,  however,  be  partly  volatilised  without  decomposition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
las.  It  yields  by  analysis  80-56— 8P2o  per  cent,  carbon,  and  10-91 — 11-33  hydrogen, 
umibers  which  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  C'^H^'O'.  It  is  au  indifferent  substance, 
md  is  not  affected  by  potash  or  by  chlorine.  Its  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate 
netalhc  salts  dissolved  in  alcohol.    (Lenoir,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  83.) 

XiACTTTCOPICRXir.  An  uncrystallisable  substance,  which  remains  in  the  mo- 
her-liquors  of  the  preparation  of  lactuein  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer' s  process 
vid.  cup.),  after  the  greater  part  of  that  substance  has  been  precipitated  by  basic 
leetate  of  lead.  When  freed  from  admixed  lactuein  and  lactucone  by  ether,  it  forms 
I  brown,  amorphous,  very  bitter  mass,  having  a  faint  acid  reaction,  soluble  in  water 
md  alcohol.  It  contains  52-6  per  cent,  carbon,  6-8  hydrogen,  and  36-6  oxygen,  agreeing 
learly  -vvith  the  formula  C-^H'-O'"-*,  and  is  therefore  produced  from  lactuein  by  assumption 
)f  water  and  oxygen.   (Kromayer,  Die  Bitirr.ttoffc^  Erlangen,  1861,  p. 79.) 
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XiACTYX.,  CHX.OBIDE  OP.  Chloride  of  chlomprojiionyl.  C'H^OCl' =  0^5^010.01. 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3]  ILx.  163.— Ulricli,  Chem.  Soe^Qu.  J.  xii.  23.)— Obtained, 
together  with  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus,  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  well-dried 
lactate  of  calcium  with  twice  its  weight  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  whole  of  the  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus,  but  the  chloride  of  lactyl  may 
be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  distilling  the  liquid,  which  passes  over  during  the  reaction 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  collecting  separately  the  portion  which  distils  above 
140°.  Chloride  of  lactyl  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ethylene  and 
oxyehloride  of  carbon.  (Lippmann.) 

When  freshly  prepared,  chloride  of  lactyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  it  soon  becomes 
dai'k  coloured,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  boiling  point  seems  to  be  above  140°, 
but  it  is  partially  decomposed  when  distilled,  the  thermometer  rising  to  180°  or  190°. 

It  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  water  and  gradually  dissolves,  forming  hydrochloric  and 
chloropropionic  acids  (Propionic  acid,  Derxvatives  of)  (Ulrich).  With  absolute 
alcohol,  it  reacts  very  energetically,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and 
chloropropionate  of  ethyl.    (W urtz' s  ether  chlorolactique.)  G.  C.  F. 

KAGONZTE.  A  ferric  borate,  Fe^0^.B-0'.3H'0,  occtirring  as  an  incrustation  in 
the  Tuscan  lagoons.    (Bechi,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvii.  129.) 

ILAXE.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  a  species  of  pigment  formed  by  precipitating 
colouring  matters  with  some  earth  or  metaUic  oxide.  The  principal  red  lakes  are  the 
CariJiine,  B'lorence,  and  Madder  lakes. 

For  the  preparation  of  carmine-lake,  four  ounces  of  finely  pulverised  cochineal 
are  poured  into  4  or  6  quarts  of  rain  or  distilled  water  (which  has  been  previouslj' 
boiled  in  a  pewter  kettle),  and  boiled  with  it  for  six  minutes  longer  (it  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  add,  during  the  boiling,  two  drachms  of  pulverised  cream  of  tartar). 
Eight  scruples  of  Itoraan  alum  in  powder  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  upon 
the  fire  for  one  minute  longer.  As  soon  as  the  coarse  powder  has  subsided,  and  the 
decoction  has  become  clear,  the  latter  is  carefully  decanted  into  large  cylindrical  vessels, 
covered  over  and  kept  undisturbed,  till  a  fine  powder  settles  to  the  bottom.  From  tlie 
decanted  liquor,  wliieh  is  still  much  coloured,  the  rest  of  the  coloiu-ing  matter  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  tin-solution :  it  then  yields  a  carmine-lake  but  little  inferior  to 
the  other. 

For  the  preparation  of  Florentine  lake,  the  sediment  of  cochineal  remaining  on 
the  kettle  after  the  preparation  just  described  may  be  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity 
of  water,  the  red  liquor  which  remains  after  the  preparation  of  the  carmine  likewise 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tin.  The  red  precipi- 
tate must  be  frequently  washed  with  water.  Exclusively  of  this,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
cochineal,  and  one  of  crj'stals  of  tartar,  are  to  be  boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  poured  off  clear,  and  precipitated  with  the  solution  of  tin,  and  the  precipitate 
washed.  At  the  same  time,  two  pounds  of  alum  are  also  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  pre- 
cipitated by  caustic  potash,  and  the  white  earth  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water. 
Finally,  both  precipitates  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  liquid  state,  put  upon  a  filter, 
and  dried.  For  the  preparation  of  a  cheaper  sort,  one  pound  of  Brazil  wood  may  be 
employed  in  the  preceding  manner,  instead  of  cochineal. 

For  the  following  process  for  making  a  laJce  from  madder,  the  Society  of  Arts  voted 
their  gold  medal  to  Sir  H.  0.  Englefield.  Enclose  two  ounces  troy  of  the  finest  Dutch 
crop  madder  in  a  bag  of  fine  and  strong  calico,  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  Put  it  into  a  large  marble  or  porcelain  mortar,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint 
of  clear  soft  water,  cold.  Press  the  bag  in  every  direction,  and  pound  and  rub  it  about 
with  a  pestle,  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  tearing  it,  and  when  the  water  is  loaded 
with  colour,  pour  it  off.  Eepeat  this  process  till  the  water  comes  off  but  slightly 
tinged,  for  which  about  five  pints  wiU  be  sufficient.  Heat  all  the  liquor  in  an  earthen 
or  silver  vessel,  till  it  is  near  boiling,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  large  basin,  into  wliich  a 
troy  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  soft  water  has  been  previously  put. 
Stir  the  mixture  together,  and  while  stirring,  pour  in  gently  about  an  ounce  and  half 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium.  Let  it  stand  till  cold  to  settle  :  pour 
off  the  clear  yellow  liquor ;  add  to  the  precipitate  a  quart  of  boiling  soft  water,  stirring 
it  well ;  and  when  cold,  separate  by  filtration  the  lake,  which  should  weigh  half  an 
ounce.  If  less  alum  be  employed,  the  colour  will  be  somewhat  deeper ;  with  less  than 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  the  whole  of  the  colom-ing  matter  will  not  unite  with  the 
alumina.    Fresh  madder  root  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  dry. 

Almost  all  vegetable  colouring  matters  may  be  precipitated  into  lakes,  more  or  less 
beautiful,  by  means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin.  U. 

Yellow  lakes  are  prepared  chiefly  with  decoctions  of  the  berries  of  various 
species  of  Ehamniis,  also  of  fustic,  weld,  quercitron,  &c. ;  the  decoctions,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potassium  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  as  the  colour  is  to  be  lighter  or 
darker,  being  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  alum  quite  free  from  iron.    The  colour 
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may  be  heightened  by  treating  the  still  moist  jsrecipitnte  with  tin-solution. — As  many 
of  the  preceding  solutions  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fine  ycUow-lake  from  them,  to  mix  them,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sour  milk,  which  precipitates  the  tannin. 

An  orange-yellow  lake  is  obtained  in  like  manner  by  precipitating  turmeric  or 
annatto,  dissolved  in  potash  with  alum.  A  common  kind  of  yellow-lake  is  obtained  by 
mixing  yellow-lake,  prepared  as  above,  with  clay,  marl,  or  chalk  ;  better,  however,  by 
boiling  5  pts.  of  crushed  yellow  berries  with  25  to  30  pts.  water  containing  1  pt.  of 
aluniv  pouring  the  clear  liquid  on  3  or  4  pts.  of  pounded  chalk,  and  leaving  it  for 
several  days,  stirring  frequently,  then  decanting  the  liquid,  and  washing  and  drying 
the  precipitate.  If  a  greenish  tint  is  desired,  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  or  slaked  lime 
may  be  added. 

IJlue  lakes  are  but  seldom  prepared,  since  Prussian -blue,  ultramarine,  cobalt-blue, 
&c.,  and  indigo-carmine  answer  every  purpiose  for  which  they  could  be  required.  If 
indigo-carmine  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid  with 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate,  instead  of  potash,  it  is  obtained  of  a  still  finer  coloiu'. 
Sometimes  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphindigotic  acid  is  mixed  with  alum-solution,  and 
the  mixture  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  whereby  a  peculiar  blue  lake 
is  obtained.  A  solution  of  logwood  mixed  with  alum  yields  a  violet,  and,  on  addition 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  blue-lake,  if  the  solutions  are  precipitated  in  the  cold  with 
carbonate  of  potassium. 

Green  lakes  are  usually  prepared  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow  lakes.  A  very  good 
green  lake  is  obtained  directly  by  exhavisting  1  lb.  of  bruised  coffee-berries  with  10  lbs. 
of  water,  and  dissolving  in  the  liquid  from  2^  to  3  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
clear  liquid  is  precipitated  with  caustic  potash,  the  coffee-extract  being  kept  in  excess 
to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  free  cupric  oxide.  The  precipitate,  which  weighs  about 
as  mucli  as  the  coffee-berries  used,  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar,  and 
left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  whereby  its  colour  is  heightened. 

IiAMIM'A.RXA.    See  Seaweed. 

KAItlPiiDZTE:.    Syn.  with  Wad. 

XiAIVIP-BZiACK.  Finely-divided  carbon,  obtained  by  collecting  the  smoke  of  an 
oil-lamp,  or  that  of  burning-pitch  or  resin.    (See  Caebon,  i.  760.) 

XiATXA  PHIIiOSOPHXCA.  An  old  name  for  the  snowy  flakes  of  white  oxide 
wliicli  ris.'  .inil  float  in  the  air  when  zinc  is  bimied.  fSO')'"! 


X-AN-ARKITE.    A  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead,  Pb-SO«.Pb^CO',  or  {C0)"\0*, 

Pb"  I 


occurring  sometimes  in  monocliuic  crystals,  cleavable  in  two  directions,  sometimes 
massive  or  in  flexible  laminse,  at  Leadhills,  Scotland,  in  Siberia,  at  Tanne  in  the 
Hartz,  and  at  Biberweier,  Tyrol.  Hardness  =  2  to  2-0.  Specific  gravity  =  6-3  to  7. 
Lustre  of  cleavage-faces,  pearly ;  of  others,  adamantine,  inclining  to  resinous.  Streak 
white.  Colour,  greenish-white,  pale-yellow,  or  grey.  Transparent  or  translucent. 
C'ontain.s,  according  to  Brooke's  analysis  (Ed.  Phil.  J.  iii.  17),  53'5  jjer  cent,  sulphate, 
and  46'85  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  very  near  the  calcidated  composition.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  globule,  which  becomes  white  on  cooling.  Dissolves  in  nitric 
acid  without  perceptible  effervescence. 

XiAIVCASTERITX:.  A  mineral  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  brucite  and  hydromag- 
nesite,  found  near  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  (Dana,  ii.  457). 

XiANTANTTRIC  ACID.  (Lantalic  acid,  Laurent.)  A  product,  according  to 
Sehlieper  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  216),  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  by  a  mixture  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  potash.  The  result  of  the  process,  which  is  somewhat 
compiicated,  is  impure  lantanurute  of  potassium,  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  mixed 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered  from  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lead ;  the  lantanurate 
of  lead  then  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia,  washed,  suspended  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  yields  lanta- 
mu-ic  acid  as  a  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  :  its  solution 
reddens  litmus.  It  appears  to  be  a  dibasic  acid.  It  forms  a  normal-  and  an  acid 
potassium-salt,  the  former  of  which  is  syrupy,  the  latter  crystallisable.  ^  Tlie  solution 
of  either  of  these  salts  gives,  with  amnioiiiacal  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  pirecipitate, 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  .soluble  in  acetic  acid  or  basic  acetate  of  lead. — 
With  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid  potassium-salt  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
containing  52-93  per  cent,  silver. 

Sehlieper  states  the  formula  of  the  lead-salt  to  bo  CTI-PlrN=0^  whence  that  of  the 
acidis  Laurent  proposes  to  double  the  formula.  According  to  Gerhardt 

( Traitk,  i.  628),  lantanuric  acid  is  probably  identical  -vvith  allantiiric  acid.      F.  T.  C. 

XiAiaTKAmTE.  Native  carbonate  of  lanthanum  (and  didymium)  (La^,  Di'') 
CO'.;iH  <  t,  fcnnerly  called  carbonate  of  cerium.    (See  Carbonates,  i.  785.) 
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XiATTTBASrviHC.  Atomic  weight,  i&'i;  Symbol, Ija:  ot.  Atomic  weight,  ^I-^  ;  Si/ni- 
hol,  Lla.  This  metal  appears  to  be  constantly  associated  -with  cerium  and  didymi'um. 
Mosander  showed  in  1839  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlri.  648;  xlvii.  207)  that  the  red-brown 
oxide  obtained  from  cerite  in  the  manner  described  under  CERnrai  (i.  831),  and  originally 
regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  contained  the  oxide  of  another  metal  which 
he  called  lanthanum  (from  Aavflareiy,  because  it  had  previously  been  concealed  in 
the  oxide  of  cerium);  and  subsequently,  in  1841  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  504),  he  discovered 
that  this  supposed  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  lanthanum,  was  really  a  mixture  of  the 
oxides  of  two  distinct  metals,  for  one  of  which  the  name  lanthanum  was  retained,  Vhile 
the  other  was  called  didymium  {ZiSviioi,  twins). 

The  separation  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  from  cerium  may  be  effected  by  either  of 
tlie  methods  described  under  cerium  (pp.  831,  832).  The  second  and  third  are  easier  and 
more  expeditioiis  than  the  first.  If  the  solution  obtained  by  treating  tlie  crude  red- 
brown  oxide  with  dilute  nitric  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
witli  nitric  acid  diluted  with  at  least  200  pts.  of  water,  a  solution  will  be  obtained  quite 
free  from  cerium  (Mari gnac).  Boiling  the  red-brown  oxide  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium also  yields  a  solution  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  free  from  cerium.  In  both 
cases,  however,  it  is  best  to  test  a  portion  of  the  solution  for  cerium  by  precipitating 
with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  solution.  The  presence 
of  cerium,  even  in  a  very  small  quantity,  will  be  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  yellow 
precipitate,  after  the  liquid,  supersaturated  with  chlorine,  has  been  left  in  a  close  vessel 
for  several  hours. 

Holzmann,  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  321;  E^p.  Chim.  pure,  i.  241),  prepares  pure  lan- 
thanum-salts from  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  precipitation  of  basic  eerie 
sulphate  in  Bunsen's  process  for  the  separation  of  cerium  (i.  832).  This  liquid,  which 
contains  both  lanthanum  and  didymium,  is  evaporated  (during  which  process  a  large 
additi  nal  quantity  of  cerium  separates  as  basic  sulphate)  and  heated  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled.  The  sidphates  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  which 
then  separate  out,  are  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution, 
together  with  the  mother- liquor,  is  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid;  the  precipitate, 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  magnesia  alba,  is  heated  for  some  time  to  low  red- 
ness ;  the  resiilting  dark  brown  oxide  is  digested  with  small  quantities  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  scarcely  anything  but  the  oxides  of  lanthanum,  didymium  and 
magnesium ;  and  the  filtrate  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  magnesia  to  separate  the  last 
traces  of  cerium.  The  liquid  is  then  again  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid;  the  dried  and 
ignited  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  solution  precipitated  by  sidphate 
of  potassium ;  the  precipitated  lanthano-  and  didymio-potassic  sulphates  digested  with 
dilute  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  residting  carbonates  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution  free  from  cerium  having  been  obtained,  the  separation  of  the  lanthanum 
and  didymium  is  effected  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  sulphates.  To  convert 
them  into  sulphates,  if  not  already  in  that  form,  the  solution  is  treated  with  excess  of 
a  caustic  alkali,  and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  varies  according  as  the  lanthanum  or  the  didymium  is  in  excess. 

1.  When  the  lanthanum  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  has  but  a  faint 
amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  in  a  platinum 
dish  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to  drive  off"  the  excess  of  acid,  and  render  the 
sulphates  perfectly  anhydrous.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  six 
times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  2°  or  3°  C.  (36°  I".),  the  salt  being  reduced  to 
powder  and  added  in  successive  small  portions,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
being  immersed  in  ice-cold  watei-.  Without  these  precautions,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  may  be  raised  several  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  anhydrous  sulphates  with  water ;  and,  in  that  case,  crystallisation  will 
commence,  and  rapidly  extend  through  the  whole  mass  of  liqiud,  as  these  sulphates  are 
much  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  pi-operly  cooled,  the 
whole  dissolves  completely.  The  solution  is  next  to  be  heated  in  the  water-bath  to 
about  40°  C.  (104°  F.) ;  the  sulphate  of  lanthanum  then  crystallises  out,  accompanied 
by  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  didymium.  To  purify  it  completely,  it  is  again 
rendered  anhydrous,  re-dissolved  in  ice-cold  water.,  &c.,  and  the  entire  process  repeated 
ten  or  twelve  times.  The  test  of  pm-ity  is  perfect  whiteness,  the  smallest  quantity  of 
didymium  imparting  an  amethyst  tinge  (Slo  sander).  This  process  succeeds  best 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mixed  sulphates  is  operated  on. 

2.  When  the  didymium-salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  ease  the  liquid  has  a  decided  rose- 
colour,  separation  may  be  effected  by  leaving  the  solution  containing  excess  of  acid,  in 
a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two.  The  sulphate  of  didymium  then  separates  in  large 
rhombohedral  crystals  modified  with  numerous  secondary  faces ;  and,  at  the  same  i'lme, 
slender,  needle-shaped,  violet-coloured  crystals  are  formed,  containing  the  two  sulphates 
mixed.    The  rliombohedral  crystals,  which  are  nearly  free  from  lanthanum,  are 
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removed,  and  the  needles,  together  witli  the  mother-liquid,  treated  as  in  the  first  method, 
to  obtain  sulphate  of  lanthanum.  (Mosander.) 

In  both  cases,  the  separation  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  first  dissolving  the  mixed 
oxides  of  the  two  metals  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  in  successive 
portions  by  oxalic  acid  ;  the  first  p)recipitates  thus  formed  have  a  much  deeper  rose- 
colour,  and  are  much  richer  in  didymium  than  the  latter.  The  separation  thus  effected 
is  very  imperfect  in  itself,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  subsequent  separation  of  the 
sulphates,  which  is  much  more  rapid  when  one  of  the  sulphates  is  in  great  excess  with 
regard  to  the  other.  (Marignac.) 

Metallic  la7it1ianiimiHohtimipA  by  decomposing  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  sodium, 
and  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'833.  It  is 
a  dark,  lead-grey  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  when  pressed. 

Lanthanum  appears  to  form  only  one  series  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono-  or 
diatomic,  according  to  the  atomic  weight  adopted,  e.g.  the  chloride  LaCl  or  LlaCl'' ; 
the  jjrofo.riilr  La'O  or  LlaO. 

tAWTHAWUM,  CHXiOSISS  OP,  LaCl,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  igniting  tlie  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Mosander),  or  by  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution,  mixed  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  till  the  sal-ammoniac  is  expelled.  It 
then  remains  as  a  radio-crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol.    (R.  Hermann,  J.  pr.  Cliem.  Ixxxii.  385.) 

A  hydrcded  chloride,  LaC1.2H-0,  is  obtained  as  a  radio-crystalline  mass,  by  evaporat- 
ing a  solution  of  the  oxide  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  over  oil  of  vitriol.  When  heated 
in  moist  air,  it  gives  off  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lanthanum  and  an  oxychloride  containing  3La-0.2LaCl. 

Chloroincrcurcitc  of  Lanthanum,  LaC1.3HgC1.4H'^0,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  component  clilorides,  in  colourless  cubes,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
not  deliquescent.    (Marignac,  Ann.  Min.  [.5]  xv.  272.) 

IiAWTTHAWUBI,  SSTECTXON'  and  £:STIIVEATIOIf  OP.  1.  Reactions. 
Pure  lanthanum-compounds  fused  with  borax  before  the  blowpipe,  form  a  perfectly 
colourless  bead ;  the  slightest  tinge  of  amethyst  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
didymium. 

Lanthanum-salts  in  solution  are  coloxirless,  and  have  an  astringent  taste.  AVith 
caustic  potash  or  .wda,  they  yield  a  white  bullvy  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  hydi-ated 
oxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  but  dissolves  completely  in  chlorine- 
water,  without  forming  any  yellow  deposit.  Ammonia  tlirows  down  a  basic  salt. 
Oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammoiiium  forms  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  does 
not  become  crystalline.  In  other  respects  the  solutions  resemble  those  of  cei'ous  salts 
(i.  833),  especially  in  forming  with  sulphate  of  potassium  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

2.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Lanthanum  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  precipitated  oxalate,  ignited  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible, 
is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  oxide,  La*0,  containing  8o'4  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  from  most  other  metals  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  for  cerium  and  didymium.  The  separation  of  lanthanum  from  cerium  itself 
may  bo  efieeted  by  precipitation  with  an  aUtaline  liypochlorite,  or  by  boiling  the  mixed 
oxides  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (i.  832).  No  method  of  sepai'ating  lan- 
thanum from  didymium,  sufficiently  exact  for  quantitative  analysis,  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

3.  Atomic  Weight  of  Lanthanum. — Mosander,  by  the  analysis  of  sulphate  of  lan- 
thanum, estimated  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  (monatomic)  at  46-4.  Marignac 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  209),  by  a  similar  method,  obtained  a  somewhat  higher 
number,  viz.  47-04.  Ilolzmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxxv.  321),  from  the  mean  of  his 
analyses  of  the  sulphate  and  of  the  iodate,  obtained  the  number  46'4 ;  and  R.  Hermann 
(ihid.  Ixxxii.  3S5\  from  his  analyses  of  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride,  obtained 
46-44.    Mosamler's  determination  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  fully  confirmed. 

IiASTTHASJUnX,  PXiUOSXSB  OP.  Sulphate  of  lanthanum  forms,  with  fluoride 
of  sodium,  a  white  ilocculeut  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Herm  a  n  n.) 

liAMTHASIiriW,  OXXSES  OP.  Lanthanum  forms  two  oxides,  viz.  a  protoxide, 
La-0  or  LlaO,  aud  a  prruxide,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  perhaps  been  exactly 
ascertained. 

The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  oxalate,  first  in 
contact  with  the  air,  afterwards  in  contact  with  the  reducing  gases  of  the  flame.  It  then 
forms  white  lumps  having  the  same  texture  as  tlie  peroxide,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-94.    AVlicn  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  up  water  aud  carbonic  acid,  and  in  contact 
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■with  water  is  converted  into  the  hydrate,  LaHO,  which  is  a  soft  white  powder 
resembling  slaked  lime.  By  precipitating  a  salt  oi  lanthanum  vrith  potash  or  soda,  the 
hydrate  is  obtained  as  a  bulky,  translucent  precipitate,  which  rapidly  absorbs  c;ir- 
bonic  acid.  Both  the  hydrate  and  the  anhydrous  protoxide  dissolve  easily  in  acids, 
without  evolution  of  gas. 

The  peroxide,  said  to  have  the  composition  La'-'O"  or  64La^O.O,  is  obtained  by 
igniting  the  carbonate,  oxalate,  or  nitrate,  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  a  light  brown 
or  brownish-grey  substance,  which  dissolves  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid,  with 
evolution  of  oxygen,  and  in  hydrocliloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

I.AIO'THAia'XrM,  OaC7CHX.ORXD&  OP,  La'CPO'  or  Lla'Cl-0^  =  LlaCP.3LlaO, 
remains  on  heating  the  hydrated  chloride  (p.  469),  and  after  washing  with  water,  forms 
a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  slowly  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

JtAHTSAmna,  OXVCEN-SAIiTS  op.  The  solutions  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing either  of  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  in  acids,  are  colourless  and  have  an  astringent 
taste.  Most  salts  of  lanthanum  are  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  carbonate,  borate,  and 
phosphate  are  insoluble.  Lanthanum  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts,  by  pre- 
cipitation with  ammonia  for  example.  Many  of  these  salts,  the  basic  nitrate  and 
chloride  (oxychloride)  for  instance,  run  through  the  filter  as  milky  liquids  dui-ing 
washing.  If  the  precipitate  be  boiled,  the  whole  runs  immediately  through  the  filter ; 
but  if  it  be  left  in  the  moist  state  for  a  few  days,  it  is  converted  into  a  neutral  salt, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  while  carbonate  of  lanthanum  remains  on  the  filter.  Sulphate 
of  lanthanum  resembles  the  corresponding  salts  of  cerium  and  didymium,  in  forming 
with  sulphate  of  potassium  a  crystalline  double  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
and  quite  insoluble  in  water  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potassium. 

XANTHAXruni,  SVXiPHXSE  OP,  La'S,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  metal 
in  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  formation  of  the  white  hydrate  of  lanthanum. 
The  sulphide  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxide  in  vapour  of  sulphide  of 
carbon,  or  by  fusing  it  with  sulphide  of  sodium ;  but  it  is  then  of  a  fiery  yellow  colour, 
and  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  fine  crj'stals. 
(Mosander.) 

XiAPATBnr.  The  name  given  by  Buchner  and  Herberger  (Eep.  Pharm. 
xxxviii.  337),  to  a  substance  which  they  obtained  in  a  very  impure  state  from  the  root 
of  Rumex  obtusifolius  (the  officinal  Radix  lapathi  acuti) :  it  has  since  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  chrysophanic  acid  (i.  958). 

KAPIS  IiAZUIiX.  Ultramarine.  Lasurstmi.—A  silicate  of  sodium,  calcium, 
and  aluminium  mixed  with  a  sulphur-compound  of  sodium.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons,  with  imperfect  dodecahedral  cleavage,  but  more  commonly 
massive  and  compact.  Hardness  =  5-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-38  to  2'-t5.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Colour  rich  Berlin  or  azure  blue.  Translucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  to  a  white  glass,  and  if  calcined  and  reduced  to  powder, 
loses  its  colom-,  and  gelatinises  in  hydrochloric  acid.  With  borax,  it  effervesces  and 
forms  a  colourless  glass. 

Analyses: — 1.  From  the  East:  a.  Klaproth  {Beitrage,  i.  189);  b.  L.  Gmelin 
(Schw.  J.  xiv.  329);  c.  Varrentrapp  (Fogg.  Ann.  xlix.  515);  d.  Kohler  [Ram- 
melsberg's Mineralche?nie, -p.  7X0) ;  e,  Schixltz  (ibid.). — 2.  From  Vesuvius:  L.  Gmelin 
{loc.  cit.).—Z.  From  the  Andes:  a.  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  331);  b.  Schultz 
{loc.  cit.) : — 
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These  analyses  show  that  lapis  lazuli  is  not  a  mineral  of  definite  constitution,  but 
a  mixtm-c,  a  result  which  is  corroborated  by  its  appearance  and  physical  stnieturc.  It 
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is,  therefore,  useless  to  attempt  the  calcuhition  of  a  formuhi  from  the  analyses.  On 
examining  thin  slices  of  the  mineral  under  the  microscope,  the  Mue  coloui-ing  matter  is 
seen  to  be  distributed  amidst  a  white  ground.  The  composition  of  artificial  ultra- 
marine renders  it  probable  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  natiu-al  mineral  is  either 
a  polysnlphidc  of  sodium,  or  a  compound  of  the  protosulphide  with  a  polythionate 
of  sodium. 

Lajjis  lazuli  is  usually  found  in  granite  or  in  crystalline  lime-stones.  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  China,  Siberia,  and  Bucharia ;  the  sjjecimens  often  contain  scales  of  mica 
and  pyrites.    On  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  it  occurs  disseminated  in  a  greyish  limestone. 

The  richly  colom-ed  varieties  are  highly  esteemed  for  making  costly  vases  and  orna- 
mental furniture  ;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaics,  and  when  pow- 
dered constitutes  the  rich  and  durable  pigment  called  ultramarine  {(j.v.) 

XiAPZS  OIi&.a.IlXS  or  Potstone  is  a  coarse  granular  dark-coloui-ed  variety  of 
steatite. 

INARCH.    See  Larix. 

XiARSEHEXiXiXTE,  A  borate  of  ammonium  occurring  at  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany, 
as  a  white  ettlorescence  composed  of  microscopic  crystals.  It  contains,  according  to 
Bechi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvii.  130),  68-55  per  cent,  boric  anhydride,  11-73  oxide  of 
ammonium,  and  18-32  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  (NH'')-0.4B-0'.4H-0. 
It  is  solulile  in  water,  and  the  hot  solution  yields  another  salt,  composed  of  (NH')-O. 
GB-019H-0. 

KARQXTE.    A  variety  of  talc  (j.i'.) ;  also  syn.  with  Agalmatolite. 

XiARIX  EirROP.SA  or  Pinus  Larix.  The  Larch  tree.  The  young  branches  of 
this  tree  exude  a  kind  of  manna,  from  which  Berthelot  has  obtained  a  fermentable 
sugar  call(Hl  melezitose  (j.f'.)  The  bark  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  to  be  described  in 
the  next  article. 

XrARXXIN-XC  ACID.  C'E'^O''.  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.,  1863,  p.  53;  Proe. 
Boy.  Sue.  xi.  405.) — A  volatile  cr^-stalli-sable  acid  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  larch- 
tree,  most  alniudantly  in  that  of  tlie  smaller  branches  of  trees  from  20  to  30  years 
old.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  water  at  80°,  evaporating  the  extract 
to  a  syrup  and  distilling  in  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  silver.  The  acid  which  passes 
over  crystallites,  partly  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  receiver,  but  the  greater  part  is  ob- 
tained in  the  crj'stalline  form  on  evaporating  the  distillate.  The  brown-yellow  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  purified  by  rccrystallisation  and  sublimation. 

Sublimed  larixinic  acid  forms  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid,  often 
an  inch  long,  and  having  a  brilliant  silvery  lustre  ;  they  are  monoclinie  and  usually 
occur  in  twins.  The  crystals  deposited  from  water  are  also  monoclinie.  The  acid 
sublimes  at  93°,  melts  at  153°,  often  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water,  has  a  slightly 
bitter  astringent  taste,  and  smells  like  camphor  or  naphthalene.  The  crystals  catch  fire 
readily,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  The  acid  reddens  litmus 
slightly,  dissolves  in  87-9  pts.  tvatcr  at  60^,  more  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  ether.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  AVhen  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  it  does  not  yield  chloranil. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  larixinic  acid  is  precipitated  by  haryta-watcr,  forming  an 
easily  decomposible  precipitate  which  contains  34-9  per  cent,  baryta.  The  acid  is  not 
TpTec\]AtaiedL  \>j  I inic-water  ov  sugar-livie,  ovhy  lead-,  or  silver-salts;  neither  does  it 
reduce  the  metal  from  the  latter  on  boiling.  Ferric  scdis  produce,  even  in  dilute  solu- 
tion of  larixinic  acid,  a  characteristic  pm-ple-red  colour. 

Larixinate  of  potassium  forms  flat  red-brown  crystals  which  become  darker  on  re- 
crystallisation,  and  are  decomposed,  even  by  carbonic  acid. 

Larixinic  acid  is  not  found  in  the  bark  oi  Abies  excelsior,  or  Pinus  sylvestris. 

ZiASXOITXTE.    Syn.  with  Wa-vellite. 
ItASXTRXTE.    Blue  carbonate  of  copper  (i.  783). 

X.ASYX.IC  ACI3.  C'H'Ol  An  acid  whose  phenyl-ether.  C"H»02  =  C^H'(C'=H'=)0^ 

is  produced,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  oxyehloride  of  pihos- 
phorus  in  excess  on  salicylate  of  sodium.  When  the  temperature  rises  high,  a  viscid 
liquid  passes  over,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  tabular  crystals  of  the  phenyl-ether, 
leaving  a  mother-liquor  which  smells  of  hydrate  of  phenyl.  (Kolbe  and  Lante- 
rn an  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  157.) 

XiATERXTE  (from  later,  a  brick)  is  a  name  applied  by  Indian  geologists  to  a 
formation  common  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  consisting  of  reddish  clay,  more  or  less 
hardened,  and  enclosing  nodules  of  quartz  :  the  Cingalese  call  it  cabook.  True  laterite 
is  a  hard,  dense,  almost  jasper-like,  reddish  or  brick- red  rock,  consisting  of  hardened 
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clay  enclosing  quartz-crystals.  A  second  variety,  which  is  most  common  in  Ceylon,  is 
softer,  may  be  cut  with  the  knife,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  third  kind  is 
sedimentary  or  breccia-like,  consisting  of  quartz-nodules  loosely  embedded  in  clay,  and 
has  been  produced  by  disintegration  of  true  laterite,  which  appears  to  be  itself  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  granite  or  gneiss  containing  hornblende.  (Jahresber.  1853, 
p.  892.) 

KATEX.  A  juice  which  circulates  through  plants  by  means  of  a  set  of  vessels 
called  the  laticiferous  tissue  or  cinenchyma,  and  coagulates  into  a  gelatinous  substance 
called  cambium,  which  precedes  the  formation  of  cells.  The  descending  juice  is, 
according  to  Fr6my,  a  mixture  of  several  liquids,  some  of  which  contain  vegetable 
secretions,  while  others  serve  for  the  development  of  vegetable  organs.  In 
those  parts  of  the  vegetable  organism  which  are  in  process  of  development,  there 
exists  a  kind  of  juice  called  by  Fremy,  the  albwniniferous  latex,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  young  organs  in  chemical  composition,  and  forms  the  material  for  the 
production  of  the  cambium.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  this  juice  may  be 
obtained  tolerably  pure  by  making  a  slight  incision  into  the  growing  tissues  just  below 
the  epidermis.  This  juice — which  is  obtained  with  essentially  the  same  properties  fi'om 
the  leaf-stalks  of  Colocasia  odora,  and  the  banana  tree,  the  stems  of  Stephanotis  and 
Tangliinia,  the  roots  of  the  arum,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  gom-d — coagulates  com- 
pletely when  heated,  or  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric  or  tannic  acid.  It  usually 
exhibits  the  alkalinity  of  serum  or  of  egg-albumin ;  leaves,  when  di-ied  up,  a  residue 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  albumin  (in  fact  it  is  as  rich  in  albumin  as  blood-serum  or 
milk),  and  yields  ash  consisting  mainly  of  alkaline  chlorides  and  carbonates.  (Fremy, 
Compt.  rend.  li.  647.) 

XiATBYRirS  AXTGITSTIFOXiXITS.  In  the  seed  of  this  plant,  Eeinsch  found  an 
uncrystallisable  bitter  substance,  vegetable  fibre,  starch,  legumin,  vegetable  albumin, 
gum,  salts,  a  fixed  oil,  a  resinous  and  a  waxy  substance. 

IiA.TROBXTE.    Syn.  with  Anorthitb. 

XaA.unSOIJTXTE>  Laimionitc,  Lomonite,  Efflorescing  zeolite. — A  hydrated  sQicate 
of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals,  in  which  the  principal  axis, 
orthodiagonal  and  clinodiagonal  are  to  one  another  as  O'ol6  :  1  :  0'8727,  and  the 
inclined  axes  make  an  angle  of  68°  40'.  Angle  coP  :  aP  =  86°  16';  oP  .  (Poo  )  = 
151°  9'.  Observed  planes  oP  .  ooP  .  (  coPoo  )  .  -l-P  .  — P  .  —  2Poo  .  Cleavage  per-, 
feet  parallel  to  ooPco ,  also  to  ooP.  The  mineral  occurs  also  in  columnar,  radiating,  or 
divergent  forms.  Hardness  =  3-5  to  4.  Specific  gi-avity  =  2-29  to  2-36.  Lustre 
vitreous,  incUning  to  pearly  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Colour  white,  passing  into  yellow 
or  grey,  sometimes  red.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  or  translucent ;  becomes 
opaque,  and  usually  pulverulent  on  exposme.  Fracture  scarcely  observable,  uneven. 
Not  very  brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  intumesces  and  melts  to  a  fi-othy  mass ; 
forms  a  transparent  bead  with  borax.  It  gelatinises  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  is  not  affected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Anali/ses:  a.  From  Phijjsburg,  State  of  Maine  (Dufr^noy,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  viii. 
303. — h.  From  Courmayem',  Savoy  (Dufrenoy,  ibid.). — c.  From  Skye  (Connel, 
Edinb  J.  of  Sc.  1829,  p.  252).— d.  From  Huelgoet,  Bretagne  (Malaguti  and 
Durocher,  Ann,  Min.  [4]  ix.  325). — e.  Red  variety  from  Upsala  (Berlin,  Pogg. 
Ann.  Ixxviii.  415).—/.  From  Port  George,  Nova  Scotia  (How,  SHI.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi. 
30). 
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These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Ca^O.Al'0'.4SiO=  +  4H20(requiring  51-63  SiO^, 
21-51  APO^  il-78  Ca-0, 15-08  H-0),  or  Ca(AP)"'Si^0^2H=0,  which  is  reducible  to  that 
of  a  hydrated  metasilicate,  R-SiOlH^O. 

Lauraontite  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid,  also  in  porphyry  and  syenite,  and 
occasionally  with  calcspar,  in  veins  traversing  clay-slate.  Its  principal  locaUties  are 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  at  Diako  in  Greenland,  at  Eule  in  Bohemia,  in  clay-slate  on  the 
St.  Gothard,  and  in  large  masses  in  the  Fassa  valley ;  at  Hartfleld  Moss  in  Kenfrewshire, 
accompanying  analeime ;  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  of  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  near  Glasgow ; 
and  in  se\'eral  trap-rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  Fine  specimens 
are  found  at  Peter's  Point,  Nova  Scotia :  it  is  also  abundant  in  many  places  in  the 
copper- veins  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  several  other  localities  of  North  America. 
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Laumontite  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  its  comLined 
water,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  often  foiuid  opaque  and  friable.  This  change 
may  be  prevented  in  cabinet  specimens  by  dipping  them  in  a  thin  solution  of  gum- 
arabic.  According  to  Malaguti  and  Diiroeher,  it  loses  2 '26  per  cent,  water  when  kept 
for  a  month  in  a  vacuum,  and  3-65  in  the  exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  In  damp 
air  it  does  not  effloresce  ;  and  the  effloresced  mineral,  when  exposed  to  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, recovers  the  water  which  it  has  lost. 

Sometimes  the  alteration  of  laumontite  by  natural  processes  goes  a  step  further, 
and  carbonate  of  calcium  is  formed.  A  laumontite  from  Oberscheld,  near  Dilleuburg, 
thus  altered,  contains  (dried  at  100°),  according  to  Wildenstein  (Jahresber.  1860, 
p.  734), 

SiO-!  A1203  Fe-0'  Ca'O  H^O  CO^ 

39-12  13-43  2-60  25-18  6-22  13-45     =  100 

or,  deducting  carbonate  of  calcium : 

56-33  19-34  3-73  11-64  8-96  .    .     =  100 

It  has  therefore  been  converted  into  a  mixture  of  laumontite  containing  only  half 
of  the  original  quantity  of  water,  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  a  small  quantity  of 
free  silica. 

Laumontite  likewise  occurs  more  or  less  altered  to  orthoclase  (C.  Bischof,  Ban- 
mchhcrg's  Mincralchemie,  p.  631;  Lewinstein,  ibid.  p.  997  ;  Jahresber.  1860, 
p.  771). 

Ccqximanite  (i.  741)  is  perhaps  an  altered  laumontite — 8clineideritc\  a  zeolite  from 
the  gabbro  of  Tuscany,  and  containing,  according  to  Bee  hi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv. 
64),  47-79  per  cent,  silver,  19-98  alumina,  16-76  lime,  11-04  magnesia,  1-62  alkali,  and 
3-41  water,  is,  aecox'ding  to  Breitliaupt,  a  decomposed  laumontite.  Berlin  regards 
cddforsitc  (ii.  361),  and  similar  minerals  from  Fahlun  and  Martenberg  in  Sweden,  as 
decomposed  laumontites. 

XAVKSXiXC  ACXS.  An  acid  obtained,  according  to  Grosourdi  (Jahresber. 
1851,  p.  502),  from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nohilis  (p.  477). 

XiiLlTSZC  ACXI>.    C'-H'-'^0-=      H  Lmcrostcaric  acid.    Pichuric  acid. 

(Marsson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  33. — Sthamer,  ihid.  liii.  393. — Gorgey,  ibid.  Ixvi. 
303.— Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  429  and  683;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Lsvi.  1.— A.  C.  Gude- 
mans,  Jun.,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  356. — Gm.  xv.  43.) — This  acid,  belonging  to  the 
series  C"H-^°G-,  occiu-s  in  the  fat  of  the  bay-tree,  Laurus  nobilis  (Marsson) ;  in  the  fat 
of  pichurim-beans  (Sthamer);  also  in  the  volatile  oil  of  these  beans  (A.  Miiller, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Iviii.  469)  ;  in  small  quantity,  together  with  many  other  acids,  in  sperma- 
ceti (Heintz);  in  croton-oil  (Schlippe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  14);  in  the  fruit  of 
C'yclicodaphne  scbifcra  (Gorkom,  Tydschi-ift  af  Necrl.  Indie,  Ixxxi.  410);  in  the 
so-called  Dika  bread,  the  fruit  of  Mangifcra  gabonetisis,  together  with  myristic  acid, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  other  acids  (Oudemans);  in  the  age  or  axin  of  the 
Mexicans,  a  salve-like  fat  obtained  fi-om  Coccus  Axia  (Hoppe,  J.  pr.  Cbem.  Ixxx.  102) ; 
and  in  cocoa-nut  oil  (Gorgey  and  Oudemans).  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by 
heating  ethal  (cetylic  alcohol)  with  potash-lime  to  275° — 280°  (Heintz,  Scharling). 
According  to  Heintz.  it  is  produced  only  from  mixed  (crude)  ethal,  inasmuch  as  this 
substance  contains  lethal : 

C'=H""0  +  KHO    =    C^H^^KO^  +  2W . 

But,  according  to  Scharling,  it  is  obtained  from  the  ethal  itself,  C'^H^^O,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  potasli-lime,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield 
stearic,  palmitic,  mja-istic,  laui'ic,  and  butyi'ic  acids.  (Scharling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcvi.  236;  Heintz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  271.) 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Bay-fat.  Laurostearin  from  commercial  oil  of  bay  (p.  476) 
is  saponified  with  potash-ley ;  the  soap  is  separated  by  common  salt,  and  its  hot  aqueous 
solution  is  decomposed  with  tartaric  acid.  The  lauric  acid  then  rises  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  of  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  is  freed  from  adhering  tartaric  acid 
by  repeated  fusion  with  water.  (Marsson.) 

2.  From  Pichurim  beans. — Laurostearin  from  Fabce  pichurim  maj.  is  saponified 
with  potash-ley  till  a  clear  soap-jelly  is  formed ;  common  salt  is  added,  and  the  white, 
brittle  soda-soap  thus  produced  is  dissolved  in  boding  water,  and  supersaturated  at 
the  boiling  heat  with  hydrocliloric  acid  ;  lam-ic  acid  then  rises  to  the  surface  as  a 
colom-less  oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  freed  from 
hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystalli- 
sation fi'om  weak  alcohol.  (Sthamer.) 

3.  From  Cocoa-nut  oil. — The  oil  is  saponified  with  weak  poUish-lcy;   the  soap 
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decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  distilled  as  loug  as  fatty  acids 
pass  over,  the  water  being  repeatedly  poured  back.  The  distillate  neutralised  -with 
potash,  solidifies  on  evaporation  to  a  gelatinous  soap,  which  is  separated  by  common 
salt,  repeatedly  dissolved  in  potash  and  again  separated  with  salt,  to  free  it  from  the 
fatty  acids  which  can  be  thus  removed,  and  again  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  ammonia ;  the  solution  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium  ;  the  liquid  strained  oif ;  and  the  barium-salts  which  remain  repeatedly  boiled 
with  water.  The  resulting  solutions,  as  they  run  from  the  funnel,  immediately  deposit 
loose  flocks  of  laurate  of  barium,  and  the  liquid,  as  it  cools  down,  becomes  turbid  and 
deposits  pulverulent  caprate  of  barium.    (Gorgey;  see  also  Prep.  5.) 

4.  From  Sjicrmaceii. — The  saponification  of  this  substance  yields,  besides  ethal, 
considerable  quantities  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristie  acids,  and  smaller  quantities 
of  lauric  acid. — The  solution  of  10  lbs.  of  purified  spermaceti  in  30  lbs.  alcohol  is 
boiled  for  some  time  with  4|  lbs.  caustic  potash  previously  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the 
solution  precipitated  with  aqueous  chloride  of  barium,  and  strained  while  hot ;  the 
still  warm  residue  pressed  as  strongly  as  possible  in  a  warmed  press,  then  well 
moistened  with  alcohol  and  again  pressed ;  the  alcohol  distiUed  off  from  the  solutions  ; 
the  residue  freed  from  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter  by  repeated  treatment  with  ether  ; 
and  the  portion  insoluble  in  ether  added  to  the  barium-salts  previously  obtained.  In 
this  manner  are  obtained,  on  the  one  hand,  crude  ethal ;  on  the  other,  the  barium-salts 
of  the  fatty  acids  of  spermaceti. 

The  barium-salts  suspended  in  water  are  boiled  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  the  supernatant  oily  layer  appears  perfectly  clear;  the  fatty  acids  thus 
obtained  are  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  left  to  cool ;  and  the  crystals  which 
separate  are  pressed,  first  alone,  then  several  times  after  being  moistened  with 
alcohol ;  whereby  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  is  separated,  while  a 
portion  of  these  two  acids,  and  the  whole  of  the  myristie  and  lauric  acids,  remain  in 
solution. 

The  whole  of  the  mixed  alcoholic  solutions  are  heated;  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  acetate  of  magnesium  is  added,  so  as  to  precipitate  about  ^  of  the  quantity 
of  fatty  acids  present ;  the  precipitate  which  forms  on  cooling  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion ;  acetate  of  magnesium  added  to  the  filtrate  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  before, 
and  the  same  treatment  repeated  (the  liberated  acetic  acid  being  neutralised  towards 
the  end  with  ammonia),  till  acetate  of  magnesium  no  longer  forms  any  precipi- 
tate even  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  manner  a  number  of  magne- 
sium-salts (19)  are  obtained,  from  which  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristie  acids 
may  be  separated  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  described  in  connection  with  these 
acids. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  from  which  everything  precipitable  by  acetate  of  magnesium 
in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  thus  removed,  still  retains  lauric  acid, 
together  with  myristie  and  oleic  acids.  It  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  dried,  and  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  oleate 
of  lead,  by  treatment  with  ether ;  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  decomposed  by 
prolonged  and  repeated  boiling  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a  mixture 
of  acids  melting  at  39 -7°  is  separated.  By  repeatedly  crystallising  this  mixture  from 
alcohol,  as  long  as  the  separated  acid  exhibits  a  rise  of  melting  point,  lauric  acid  Ls 
ultimately  obtained,  melting  at  43'6'',  and  not  capable  of  further  decomposition  by 
partial  precipitation  with  acetate  of  barium,  while  myristie  acid  remains  in  solution. 
(Heintz.) 

5.  From  spermaceti  or  other  fats  containing  lauric  acid,  provided  they  are  free 
from  oleic  acid,  or  this  acid  has  been  removed  by  the  process  to  be  described  below. — 
The  fat  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  ;  the  fatty  acids  are  separated  from  the 
ethal  or  the  glycerin,  as  above  described,  and  dissolved  in  10  pts.  of  hot  alcohol;  the 
solution  is  left  to  cool  slowly  in  a  cellar ;  and  the  fatty  acids  which  crj-stallise  out  are 
separated  by  filtration  and  pressiu-e.  The  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  and  supersaturated  mth  ammonia ;  acetate  of  m;ignesium 
is  added  in  excess  to  remove  a  certain  portion  of  the  fatty  acids  ;  the  alcohol  distilled 
off  from  the  filtrate;  the  remaining  salts  decomposed  by  boding  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  the  separated  acids  re-dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  sufficient  to 
retain  them  in  solution  after  cooling ;  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
barium  equal  to  about  —  of  the  weight  of  the  fatty  acids,  is  repeatedly  added,  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  thereby  formed  on  cooling.  The  precipitates  last  obtained,  which 
contain  chiefly  lauric  acid,  are  separately  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  each  portion  of  acid  thereby  liberated,  whose  melting  point  lies  above  43-6, 
is  separately  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  till  its  melting  point  has 
risen  to  43-6.  (Heintz.) 
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If  the  fat  eontains  oleic  acid,  it  is  saponififJ,  the  fatty  acid  is  separated  and  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  alcohol,  and  the  solid  portions  are  removed  by  submitting 
the  cooled  mass  to  pressure.  The  mother-liquor  (together  with  the  alcohol  used  for  wash- 
ing the  separated  acids)  is  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  the 
washed  and  dried  lead-salts  are  completely  freed  from  oleate  of  lead  by  means  of 
ether;  the  undissolved  portion  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
separated  fatty  acids  are  treated  as  above  (Heintz).  In  this  manner,  pure  lauric  acid 
is  easily  obtained  from  cocoa-nut  oil  (which,  according  to  Oudemaus,  does  not  contain 
oleic  acid).  If  the  acids  dissolved  in  alcohol  be  precipitated  in  small  portions  with 
acetate  of  barium,  the  first  portions  contain  palmitic  and  mjTistie  acids ;  and  from  the 
remaining  liquid,  lauric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  fractional  precipitation,  or 
by  crystallisation  in  the  cold.    (Oudemans. ) 

Properties. — Lauric  acid  solidifies  after  fusion  to  a  scaly  crystalline  mass,  exhibiting 
a  laminated  texture  on  the  fractm-ed  surface  ;  from  alcohol,  in  white,  silky  needles, 
united  in  tufts,  or  in  prickly  glandular  scales.  It  melts  to  a  colourless  oil  at  43-6° 
(Heintz),  42°-43°  (Marsson,  Gorgey),  43°  (Sthamer),  45°  (Miillcr),  43-8° 
(Schlippe),  43'5  (Oudemans).  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction. 
Specific  gravity  0'883  at  20°  (Gorgey).  When  boiled  with  water  it  volatilises  with 
the  vapour.    (Gorgey,  Oudemans.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

By  the  distillation  of  its  calcium-salt,  lauric  acid  is  resolved  into  laurostearone  and 
carbonate  of  calcium.  (Overbeck): 

2Ci2H-''02    =    C-^ff^O  +  C02  +  H-0. 

Iiaurates.  Lauric  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being 
C'-ITOIOl 

The  hariiun-sedt,  O'-H^'BaO,  is  prepared  as  above  described  (p.  474),  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  from  a  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  snow-white  flakes.  The  satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  becomes  filled,  on  cooling,  with  delicate  crystalliQe  spangles, 
which,  after  drying  at  100°,  resemlile  caprate  of  barium  (Gorgey).  It  is  wetted  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  by  water  (Gorgey).  Dissolves  in  10,864  pts.  of  water  at 
17'5°,  in  1,982  pts.  boiling  water,  in  1,468  pts.  cold  and  211  pts.  hot  alcohol  (Gorgey). 
Decomposes  before  melting.  (Heintz.) 

The  calchtm-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  laurate 
of  sodium  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  lead-salt,  C'^H'^^PbO'-,  forms  a  snow-white,  loose,  amorphous  powder  (Heintz); 
lamin;e,  having  a  beautiful  nacreous  lustre  (Miiller).  It  melts  between  110°  and 
120°,  and  solidifies  to  a  dull,  amorphous  mass  (Heintz) ;  melts  below  100°  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  (Miiller).  It  is 
insoluble  in  tvater;  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  (Miiller.) 

The  copper-salt,  C'-'H*'CuO-,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  hut  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  aqueous  sodium-salt  with  aqueous  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  silver-salt,  C'^H'-^AgO^,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  sodium- 
salt  in  weak  alcohol  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  slender 
microscopic  needles  (Heintz).  It  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia,  and  crystallises  from 
the  hot  concentrated  solution  in  very  small  needles  (Marsson).  It  is  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  altered  by  light,  but  decomposes  before  fu.sion  when  heated.  (Heintz.) 

The  sod ium-salt,  C'^H-^NaO'-,  prepared  by  nearly  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of 
pure  earljonate  of  sodium  with  lauric  acid,  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  dissolving 
the  remaining  soap  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  forms  a  white 
powder,  whose  alcoholic  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  opaque  jelly.  The 
aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  when  largely  diluted  with  water. 

IiAVRIC  ETHERS.  Laurate  of  Ethyl,  C'■^H■-'O^G-H^  is  prepared  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lauric  acid,  adding  water,  wliich 
separates  the  ether,  washing  first  with  alkaline,  then  with  pure  water,  and  drying  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  a  fruity  odour  and  sickly  taste. 
Specific  gravity  0-86  at  20°  (Gorgey).  Crystallises  at  10°.  Boils  at  269°,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  750  mm.  (Delffs);  at  264°,  with  partial  decomposition. 
(Gorgey.) 

Vapour-density  by  experiment  8'4  ;  by  calculation  (?  vol.)  =  7'9. 

Laurate  of  Glyceryl,  or Laurostcarin.  C-'H^'O*  [or  rather,  perhaps,  C-'H"0* 
=  ^c'-H-''0)^[  — '^^^^^  fatty  body  is  found  in  the  bemes  of  the  sweet  bay-tree 
{Laurus  nobilis)  (Marsson);  also  in  cocoa-nut  oO  (Gorge  y),  and  in  pichurim  beans. 
(Sthamer.) 

Preparation. —  1.  From  the  berries  of  the  Bay-tree. —  These  berries  are  treated  with 
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boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  filtered  hot ;  the  crystals  of  impure  laurostearin  whi 
separate  on  cooling  are  melted  over  the  water-bath  ;  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  filtei 
to  separate  a  resinous  substance  which  accompanies  it;  and  the  remaining  laurosteai 
is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.   It  is  thus  obtained  perfectly  pu 

2.  From  Commercial  Oil  of  Bay. — The  oil  is  exposed  to  sunshine  on  porcelain  pla 
covered  with  glass  shades,  whereupon  the  green  colour  soon  disappears,  and  bro- 
hard  lumps  of  la\u:ostearin  sepai-ate  from  the  mass  of  fat  melted  by  the  sun's  he: 
these  are  separated  by  filtration,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  obtained  of  a  pxire  white 
evaporation  or  by  precipitation  with  water.  (Bolley.) 

3.  From  Pichurim  beans  {Fah(B  ficlmrim  major.). — The  beans  are  exhausted  with  c( 
alcohol  (which  extracts  volatile  oU,  pichurim-camphor,  resin,  a  buttery  fat,  and  a  bro 
colouring  matter) ;  and  the  exhausted  beans  are  boUed  with  alcohol  of  81  per  cei 
and  pressed  between  hot  plates.  The  expressed  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  pale  yell 
laurostearin,  only  a  small  quantity  of  that  substance  remaining  dissolved  in  the  alcoli 
It  is  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  pressure,  and  recrystallisation  from  eth 
alcohol.  (Sthamer.) 

Laiu'ostearin  forms  white  needles  having  a  silky  lustre,  melting  at  about  44°,  sp 
ingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very  soluble 
ether.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  acrolein.  When  treated  with  alkalis,  it  is  resoh 
into  glycerin  and  laurio  acid. 

Laurostearin  gives  by  analysis  73'19  to  73'53  per  cent,  carbon,  and  11-45  to  11' 
hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'-^'H^'O^  (calc.  73-97  C,  11-41  H,  a 
14-62  O),  according  to  which,  laurostearin  contains  the  elements  of  2  at.  lauric  ai 
+  1  at.  glycerin  —  3  at.  water : 

201232^02  +  C^H'O'  -  3H20    =  G^'WOK 

This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  normal  glycerides  (ii.  87 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  true  formula  may  be  C-'H«0^  =  2C'=ff '0^  +  C5ffO'-2H-0 
(C^H^)'"  ) 

H  J 

XiATTRnr.  Bay-berry  Camphor. — A  substance  discovered  by  Bonastre(J.  Phar 
X.  32)  in  the  berries  of  the  bay-tree,  and  further  examined  by  Marsson  (Ann.  C 
Pharm.  xli.  329)  and  Delffs  {ibid.  Ixxxviii.  354).  It  is  pirepared  by  boiling  t 
skinned  and  pounded  berries  with  alcohol  of  85  to  90  per  cent.,  filtering  at  the  boili 
heat,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  several  days.  Lam-ostearin  is  then  first  dej 
sited;  and  on  filtering  again  and  leaving  the  liq\iid  to  evaporate,  laurin  is  deposited 
crystals  contaminated  with  a  viscid  oil,  from  which  they  may  be  freed  by  pressi 
between  paper  and  recrystallisation. 

Lam-in  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  destitute  of  taste  and  sme 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold — also  in  ether.  The  so] 
tions  are  neutral  to  test-papers.    Laurin  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis. 

According  to  the  analysis  by  DelfFs,  laurin  contains  76'5 — 77 '1  per  cent,  carbon,  a 
86-92  hydrogen,  numbers  agi-eeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C^^H^O'. 

Laurin  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  i 
p)recipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

IiAVROBTE.  C=^H«0  =  C'2H-^0.C"H=^  ?  iffi/roitorowe.— A  substance  produc 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  laurate  of  calcium.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shini 
plates,  which  melt  at  66°.  It  becomes  electric  by  friction.  Gives  by  analysis  81- 
and  81-04  per  cent.  C,  and  13-82 — 14-10  H,  agreeing  nearly  -with  the  preceding  formi 
(81-65  C,  13-61  H,  and  4-74  0),  which  is  that  of  the  acetone  of  lam-ic  acid.  (Ove 
bi-ck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  591.) 

XiAlTROSTEARIlT.    See  Laukate  of  GiYCEK-yi.  (p.  475). 

Z,AU3&VS  CAnXFHOBA,  OXIi  OF.    See  i.  729. 

XAURUS  NOBIXiIS.  The  Sweet  Bay-tree.— The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  be 
analysed  by  Grosourdi  (J.  Chim.  mid.  [3]  vii.  257,  321,  385;  Jahresber.  1851,  p.  56; 
He  finds  that,  in  the  fresh  berries,  the  pericarp  constitutes  nearly  a  third  of  the  enti 
weight ;  the  kernels,  freed  from  episperm,  make  up  more  than  half  the  weight  of  t 
seed  ;  and  the  episperm  amoimts  to  rather  more  than  ~th  of  the  weight  of  the  fre 
seed. 

100  pts.  of  the  dried  berries  yielded  0-86  silica,  0-12  carbonate  of  calcium,  0-12  oxid 
of  iron  and  manganese,  0-53  carbonate  of  potassium,  0-07  sulphate  of  potassium,  0- 
chloride  potassium:  in  all,  =  1-75  per  cent.  ash. 

The  composition  of  the  entire  fresh  fruit,  pericarp  and  kernel  (cotyledons),  is  giv 
in  the  following  table  : — 
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Com'ponitUm 

oj  Bay-bc  rrics. 

Peric.irp. 

Kernel. 

Entire  Seed. 

Water  

.  47-417 

39-539 

42-216 

Starcli  ...... 

37-827 

21-929 

Liio-iiin  ...... 

.  32-S.>0 

7-783 

20-526 

Oil  of  kftrnols 

5-975 

3-377 

Oil  fi'cun  pericarp  .... 

4-724 

1-560 

Stparolaurin  ..... 

0-210 

0-008 

Stearohiiiretin  .... 

0-180 

0  008 

Pectin  or  Poetic  acid     .       .  ■ 

2-772 

0-888 

Pesin  ...... 

2-054 

0-663 

Phaeosin  or  Phaeosic  acid 

.  3-318 

6-685 

5-341 

1-428 

0-853 

Uncrystallisable  sugar  . 

4-301 

1-003 

2-080 

0-120 

0-009 

LaiU'etic  acid  .... 

0-650 

0360 

0-403 

Albuminous  matter 

0-2()0 

0-110 

0-320 

Colouring  mutter  .... 

1-619 

0-488 

Volatile  oil  

0-005 

trace 

trace 

I60T2O 

100-010 

100-729 

Laurclic  acid  -vras  obtained  by  treating  the  pericarp  with  water,  precipitating  the 
pectin  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquid,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
pro-eipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate 
with  sulphydric  acid. 

SlKirvlaurin  (?  identical  with  laurostearin)  is  the  solid  fat  which  gradually  separates 
at  10^  from  the  warm-pressed  oil  of  the  pericarp. — Pliceosin  or  Phaosic  acid  is  a  brown 
substance  extracted  by  carbonate  of  sodium  from  the  pericarp,  exhausted  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

IiAVA.    See  Volcanic  Products. 

IiA-VEIiISER,  OIIi  or.  Lavender  {Lavandula  Spica,  L.)  yields  a  yello-svish 
volatile  oil,  having  a  strong  but  agreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid  aromatic  taste.  It 
reddens  litmus,  and  contains,  in  variable  proportions,  a  crystalline  substance  having  the 
composition  of  common  camphor  (Dumas).  The  liquid  portion  of  the  oil  appears  to 
be  mainly  composed  of  two  substances,  one  of  wliich  has  the  composition  of  oil  of 
turpentine.    (Gerhardt,  TraiU,  iv.  336.) 

XiAVEN-BUIaAN-.  An  amorphous  mineral  from  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  which 
appears  to  bo  an  arsenate  of  cobalt,  mixed  with  the  arsenates  of  nickel  and  copper.  It 
has  a  greasy  lustre,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Hardness  =  2-5  to  3.  Specific  gra\-ity  = 
3-014.  Colour  lavender-blue.  Streak  paler  blue.  Translucent.  Fracture  conchoi- 
dal.  Jlelts  easily  before  the  blowjiipe,  colom-ing  the  flame  blue,  and  becoming 
crystalline  on  cooling.    (Brcithaupt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  505.) 

XiiiZUXiITE.  Azufite.  Azure-stone.  Blue  Spar.  Vvraiditc.  Khiprothin. — A 
hydrated  phosphate  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  occurring  in  monoclinic 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits  and  several  secondary  faces.  The  inclined  axes  make 
an  angle  of  88°  15';  audthe  principal  axes,  orthodiagonal  and  clinodiagonal,  aretoono 
another  as  0  86904  :  1  :  1-0260.  Angle  ooP  :  ccP  =  91°  30';  oP  :  Poo  =  139°  45'. 
Observed  faces,  -1- 2Poo  ,  -2Poo,  -  2P,  oP,  +  2P,  -P,  and  others.  Twin-ory.stals 
also  occur  with  face  of  composition  ccPoo  .  Cleavage  lateral,  indistinct.  The  mineral 
also  occurs  massive. 

Hardness  =  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  =  3-057  (Fuehs);  3-067  to  3-121  (Priifer); 
3-122  (Smith  and  Brush).  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  azure-blue,  commonly  of  a  fine 
deep  blue  when  viewed  along  one  axis,  and  a  pale  greenish-blue  along  another. 

When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  and  turns  white.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it 
colours  the  flame  faint  green,  swells  up,  becomes  tumid,  but  does  not  melt;  gives  a 
fine  blue  colour  with  cobalt  solution. 

Analyses. — a.  Light  blue  fi-om  Krieglach  in  Styria  :  mean  of  two  analyses  (Ram - 
m  els  berg,  Mimralchcinie,  p.  340).  —  6.  Light  blue  from  near  AVerfen  in  Saltzburg 
(Fuchs,  Schw.  J.  xxiv.  373). — c.  Dark  blue  from  the  Fischbach  Alp  in  Styria :  mean  of 
two  analyses  (Eammelsberg,  loc.  cit.) — d.  Dark  blue  from  Sinclair  County,  North 
Carolina" (Smith  and  Brush,  SLIL  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  365). 


Al<03 

Mg-O 

Fe»0 

Ca^o 

H=0 

a. 

44-16 

33-14 

12-52 

1-77 

1-53 

6-88  = 

100 

h. 

42-70 

36-50 

9-54 

2-70 

6-19  = 

97-63 

c. 

42-58 

32-89 

9-27 

S-11 

Ml 

6  04  = 

100 

d. 

43-70 

31-70 

10(11 

817 

5-59  = 

99-20 
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From  these  numbers  Rammelsberg  deduces  the  formula,  [3(Mg  ;Fe)^O.P=0*]. 
3Al'0^.P-0*  +  3H^0.  The  darker  varieties  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  than  the 
lighter  varieties. 

Lazulite  occurs  in  narrow  veins  traversing  clay-slate,  in  the  torrent  beds  of 
Schladming  and  Eadelgraben,  near  Werfen  in  Saltzburg,  and  the  other  localities 
above  mentioned  ;  also  at  Tijuco  in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  It  is  abundant  at  Crowder's 
Mount,  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.    (Dana,  li.  405.) 

IiEAD.  Synonyms:  Blei ;  Plomb ;  Plumbum;  Saturnum.  Symbols  and  Atomic 
wights,  Pb  =  103-5  :  Ppb  =  207. 

This  metal  does  not  often  occur  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state ;  but  of  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  found  native,  the  most  reliable  are  those 
in  which  it  was  discovered  among  volcanic  products. 

The  colour  of  lead  is  bluish-grey ;  and  when  it  is  cut,  the  fresh  surface  has  con- 
siderable lustre  ;  but  this  brillianey  disappears  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  thin  crust  of  suboxide. 

The  lead  of  commerce  is  nearly  pure,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  given  at  p.  504  ;  the 
impurities,  often  present  in  very  small  quantities,  are  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and 
sometimes  iron  and  manganese. 

Lead  is  very  soft,  is  easily  cut  by  a  knife,  and  may  be  scratched  by  the  nail.  It 
readily  receives  impressions,  and  leaves  a  streak  on  white  paper.  It  is  very  malleable  and 
ductile,  and  is  capable  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.  It  occupies  the 
sixth  rank  among  metals  as  to  malleability,  and  the  eighth  rank  as  to  ductility.  Rolled 
lead  is  more  ductile  than  cast  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  o.  Its  malleability  and 
ductility  are  much  affected  by  the  presence  of  impurities,  especially  by  the  oxide  of 
lead,  which  it  dissolves  in  small  quantities  in  the  melted  state. 

It  is  very  deficient  in  tenacity ;  a  vnre  ~  of  an  inch  in  diameter  does  not  support 
20  lbs.  In  this  respect,  rolled  and  cast  lead  are  precisely  alike  ;  but  with  the  latter, 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  once,  and  the  ends  are  clean  and  granular. 

Lead  begins  to  melt  at  325°  C,  and  is  completely  fused  at  335°  C.  (63.j°  F.);  at  a 
red  heat,  it  gives  off  vapours.  At  a  temperature  of  50°  P.,  it  loses  -005  of  its  weight 
in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  which  increases  to  -09  as  the  heat  rises  to  150^  P., 
whereas  galena  loses  3-71  per  cent. 

It  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons.  Mongez  obtained  it  in  four-sided  pjTamids 
by  slow  cooling;  and  Marx  procured  it  in  fern-like  forms,  similar  to  those  in  which 
sal-ammoniac  crystallises,  by  allowing  a  considerable  quantity  of  melted  lead  to  cool 
until  half  had  solidified,  then  piercing  the  crust  and  running  off  the  fluid  portion.  By 
the  electro-chemical  action  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  deposited  in  an 
arborescent  form,  known  under  the  name  of  Saturn's  Tree.  Landrin  states  that,  in 
1826,  he  noticed,  in  a  deep  mine  in  Cornwall,  cubical  crystals  of  lead  which  had  been 
deposited  on  the  miners  tools,  and  had  been  entirely  oxidised.  The  presence  of  silver 
interferes  with  the  crystallisation. 

Lead  emits  a  dull  sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer ;  but  when  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  mushroom,  it  becomes  sonorous. 

The  specific  gravity  of  lead  is,  according  to  Kupffer,  11 '3305  ;  Brisson  and  Hera- 
path,  11-352;  Morveau,  11-358;  Karsten,  11-3888;  according  to  Berzelius,  when  in  a 
state  of  purity,  11-445. 

Its  specific  heat,  according  to  Cooke,  is  0-031400.  It  is  an  inferior  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity. 

Lead  is  pyi-ophoric  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  this  state 
by  heating  tartrate  of  lead  in  a  glass  tube  as  long  as  any  fumes  are  evolved,  when  the 
tube  is  sealed  by  a  blowpipe.  On  breaking  the  tube  after  cooling,  and  scattering  the 
powder  in  the  air,  it  will  burn  with  a  red  flash. 

When  lead  is  melted  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  surface  is  rapidly  coated  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  which  then  passes  into  a  yellow  oxide.  When  the  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  melt  the  oxide,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  lead,  which  loses  its  lustre  and 
ductility :  it  becomes  brittle,  and  all  the  faces  of  the  fracture  are  dull.  It  recovers  all 
its  original  properties  by  refusion  with  charcoal. 

The  action  of  air  and  water  on  lead  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Prof  Miller,  from 
whose  account  of  their  combined  action  we  give  the  following  particulars: — This  metal 
undergoes  no  change  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  nor  when  sealed  up  in  contact  with 
pure  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling.  It  is,  however,  subject 
to  a  powerful  corrosion  when  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  pure  water. 
The  surface  of  the  lead  then  becomes  oxidised,  the  water  dissolves  the  oxide,  and  this 
solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  when  a  film  of  hydi-ated  carbonate  of  lead,  2PbH0.Pb-C0', 
is  deposited  in  silky  scales.  Another  portion  of  oxide  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  by 
the  water,  and  thus  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  metal  ensues.  This  action  is  materially 
modified  when  various  salts  exist  in  the  watei-,  even  when  tl)eir  quantity  does  not 
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exceed  3  or  4  grains  in  the  gj'llon.  The  corrosion  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
chlorides  and  nitrates,  hwt  diminished  by  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates,  the  oxide 
of  lead  being  scarcely  soluble  in  water  containing  these  salts  in  solution.  Acid  earlio- 
nate  of  lime  is  remarkable  for  its  preservative  influence ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  salt  in  most  spring  waters,  they  do  not  act  on  lead  to  any  serious  extent, 
a  film  of  carbonate  of  lead  being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  protecting 
it  from  fui'ther  action. 

Thi'  action  of  water  on  lead  is  very  important  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  this 
metal  is  so  constantly  employed  in  making  cisterns,  pipes,  &c.  for  domestic  purposes. 
Kain-waterfrom  the  roofs  of  houses,  especially  in  towns,  is  sufficiently  impure  to  prevent 
its  action  on  the  metal.  The  most  insoluble  salt  of  lead  is  the  liydrated  oxycarlionate 
(p.  478)  which  is  only  soluble  to  the  extent  of  abont  1  pt.  in  4  millions  or  one-sixtieth  of 
a  grain  per  gallon  of  water.  When  a  solution  of  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air,  silky  crystals 
of  this  hydrated  oxycarbonate  are  formed,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  water  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  ,  ~ — -  of  lead  in  solution.  Water,  however,  which  contains  much 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lead.  When 
such  water  is  boiled,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  carbonate  is  deposited.  Water 
has  generally  so  much  action  on  lead,  that  slate  cisterns  are  much  safer  than  those 
made  with  lead. 

The  non-oxidising  acids  do  not  act  upon  lead,  except  when  in  contact  with  the  air, 
as  already  explained  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid.  Nitric  acid  easily  acts  on  lead,  even 
in  the  cold,  forming  protoxide,  which  is  then  dissolved.  Birongsnlphuric  acid  converts 
t  he  lead  into  sulphate,  when  the  acid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Hydrochloric  acid 
has  little  or  no  action,  but  aqua  regia  converts  the  lead  into  chloride.  When  arsenic 
or  arscnious  acid  is  heated  with  lead,  arsenite  and  arsenide  of  the  metal  are  formed. 

Lead  is  readily  oxidised  by  ciqjric  oxide,  which  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the 
state  of  cuprous  oxide :  it  also  partially  reduces  the  cuprous  oxide,  but  the  oxide  of 
lead  which  is  formed  retains  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  copper  in  combination  and  jjre- 
vents  any  further  action  on  the  metallic  lead. 

Nitre  acts  rapidly  on  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  forming  a  fusible  compound  of 
protoxide  of  lead  and  potash.  The  acid  sidphates  also  oxidise  this  metal ;  but  the 
neutral  sulphates  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  no  action. 

Sulphur,  sch  nium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  combine  directly  with  lead. 

Lead  also  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals  ;  but  only  imperfectly  with  copper,  titanium, 
uranium,  cerium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron. 

ExTEACTION    OF  LeAD. 

Historical  XTotices.  The  most  abundant  and  valuable  ores  of  lead  possess  so 
many  properties  likely  to  attract  tlie  attention  of  uncivilised  nations,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  early  mention  of  this  metal.  Some  authorities  think  that  allusion 
is  made  to  its  metallurgy  in  the  Hebrew  word  opiher,  in  reference  to  the  powder  pro- 
duced by  the  formation  of  the  oxide  on  molten  lead.  The  earliest  mention  of  lead  is 
in  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  it  is  again  named  as  one  of  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  It  is  also  probable  that 
galena  was  used  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  from  the  notice  in 
Proverbs  xxvi.  It  was  also  one  of  the  articles  in  which  the  Phamicians  traded,  and 
which  they  may  have  obtained,  in  part  at  least,  from  this  country.  It  was  used  in  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  level  of  each  terrace  being  covered  with  sheets  of  solid 
lead. 

The  Komans  also  worked  the  ores  of  this  metal  both  in  Spain  and  in  this  country. 
In  the  former  country,  the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  mining  and  smelting  operations 
excite  our  surprise  in  the  present  day,  and  the  slags  left  by  them  have  been  re-smelted 
on  a  large  scale  within  the  last  twenty  years,  while  lead  cast  in  Roman  moulds — pigs, 
in  fact,  of  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  other  emperors — have  been  found  in  Flintshire, 
Yorkshu-e,  and  other  localities. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  the  lead  from  its  ores  have  not  undergone  any  great  change, 
the  smelters  having  adopted  the  reverberatory  or  blast  furnace  as  they  found  the  one 
or  the  other  more  suited  to  the  character  of  the  ores  of  each  locality.  The  one  great 
improvement  in  the  metallnrgic  treatment  of  this  metal  is  Pattinson's  desilverisingplan, 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  softening  process  for  the  hard  leads  of  commerce,  es- 
pecially those  of  Spain ;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  only  other  addition  to  the  ancient 
methods  has  been  the  condensation  of  the  lead  fume. 

The  Ores  of  Iiead.  Lead  is  seldom  found  native,  but  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  ores  of  tliis  metal  known  to  the  mineralogist.  Those  of  practical  importance, 
however,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  all  the  lead  of  commerce  may  be  said  to  be 
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procured  from  five  minerals,  viz.  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  phosp  hate,  arsen  ate, 
and  the  sulphide,  the  latter  ore  furnishing  more  of  this  metal  than  all  the  others. 

Sulphide  of  Lead,  or  Galena,  is  found  in  the  older  and  more  recent  strata,  and  more  or 
less,  in  every  country  of  the  glohe.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  the  kiUas  of  Cornwall,  and  in 
the  mountain  limestones  of  Derbyshire  and  the  northern  counties.  In  Cardiganshire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  it  occurs  in  the  strata  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  ;  and  the  chief  de- 
posits of  the  United  States  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  same  geological  age.  It  fiUs 
veins  in  gneiss  in  Saxony;  at  Sala  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  granular  limestone. 


Analyses  of  Galena. 


Locality  . 

Lauenstein, 
Hanover, 

Przibram,  Boheinvi. 

England. 

Inverkeithing, 
Scotland. 

Analyst    . . 

Westrumb. 

Lerch. 

Thomson. 

Robertson. 

Lead 

83-00 

81-80 

83-61 

85-13 

84-63 

Silver 

0-08 

Iron 

0-50 

Zinc 

3-59 

2-18 

Sulphur  . 

16-41 

14-41 

14-18 

13-02 

13-21 

99-49 

99-80 

99-97 

98-65 

97-84 

Sulphide  of  lead  occurs  also,  in  combination  with  the  sulphides  of  antimony  and 
copper,  in  the  minerals  Geocronite,  Boulangcrite,  Jamesonite,  Bournonite. 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  Ceriisite,  occurs  in  crystals,  and  in  fibrous,  compact,  and 
earthy  masses.  It  is  frequently  found  in  lodes,  and  sometimes  in  beds  in  sedimentary 
limestone,  generally  associated  with  galena.  It  is  worked  in  quantity  near  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santander  in  Spain.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in  Yorkshire,  at  LeadhiUs  in  Anglesey,  and  at 
Seven-Churches  in  Wieklow. 

Analyses  of  Cerusite. 


Locality  . 

LeadhiUs, 
Scotland 

Nertschinsfc. 

Gricsberg,  in 
the  Eijel. 

Oberlahnstein, 
Nassau. 

Analyst  . 

Klaproth. 

John. 

Bergemann. 

Wildenstein. 

Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  iron 
Clay  .... 
Water  .... 
Carbonic  acid 

82 
16 

81-4 
15-5 

83-51 
16-49 

83-64 
16-36 

98 

96-9 

100-00 

100-00 

Locality  . 

Benkkattsen, 
IVestpkalia. 

PhcenixviUe, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vannes, 
France. 

Teesdale, 
England. 

Analyst  . 

Sch  nabel. 

Smith. 

Berth  ier. 

Phillips. 

Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  iron 
Clay  .... 
Water  .... 
Carbonic  acid 

83-93 
16-07 

84-76 
16-38 

66-0 
2-3 

15-3 
2-2 

13-0 

83-50 
16-50 

100-00 

101-14 

98-8 

100-00 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  also  found,  with  other  salts  of  lead  and  copper,  in  the  minerals 
Cromfordite,  Susannite,  Lavarkite,  Calcedonite. 

Sidphate  of  Lead,  or  Anglesite,  is  found  in  cavities,  but  more  generally  in  lodes 
associated  with  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead.  It  occurs  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland; 
in  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire  ;  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  in  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and 
America. 
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The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  given  in  the  following  analyses : 


Locality  . 

Anglesey. 

Wanlockhend, 
Lead  Hills. 

Zellerfeld,  Harlz. 

Analyst  . 

K  1  a  p 

roth. 

Stro  nieyer. 

Oxide  of  lead 

71-0 

70-50 

72-46 

Oxide  of  iron . 

1-0 

0-09 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-06 

Water  .... 

2-0 

2-25 

0-51 

Sulphuric  acid 

24-8 

25-75 

26  09 

98-8 

98-50 

99-21 

Sxdphate  of  lead  also  occurs  combined  with  other  salts,  in  the  form  of  Linarite,  Cale- 
donite,  LeadhUlite. 

Phosphate  of  Lead,  or  Pyroniorphite,  occurs  generally  at  the  upper  parts  of  lodes,  less 
frequently  in  layers,  and  also  usually  associated  with  otlier  ores  of  lead.  There  are 
three  classes  of  this  ore,  viz.  such  as  contain  only  phosphoric  acid ;  secondly,  those 
containing  both  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids ;  and  lastly,  tliose  containing  lime  and 
fluorine. 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  ores  of  tlie  first  class,  is  given  in  tlie  following  Table  : 


Locality  . 

Leaithills. 

Poulltiouen. 

Kransberg. 

Bcresov. 

Analyst  . 

W  o  h  1  e  r. 

Karsten. 

Sandberger. 

S  t  r  u  V  e. 

Chlorine 

2-52 

2-53 

2-67 

2-54 

Lead 

7-39 

7-56 

7-80 

7-40 

Oxide  of  lead  . 

74-50 

741 5 

73-22 

73-36 

Phosphoric  acid 

15-59 

15  76 

15-94 

15-82 

Oxides  of  iron  and| 

0-59 

chromium        .  \ 

100-00 

100-00 

99-63 

99-71 

This  ore  is  found  at  Leadhills,  and  in  Cornwall ;  at  Wicklow  in  Ireland ;  at 
Phcenixville,  in  the  United  States  ;  and  many  otlier  localities. 

A!:s(  iiate  of  Lead  or  Alimetesite  is  met  with  in  large  quantities  at  Drygill,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  to  which  it  imparts  great 
brilliancy.  It  is  found  at  Eedruth  and  other  Cornish  mines  ;  at  Beeralston  in  Devon- 
shu'e,  and  in  America,  Siberia,  &c.,  generally  occurring  near  the  outcrop  of  the  veins. 
There  are  three  classes  of  it,  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  ore.  The  following  is 
the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  the  ore  which  contains  arsenic  acid,  analysed  by 
Bergemann : 

rrom  Blanca,  Mexico. 

Oxide  of  lead  74-96 

Arsenic  acid       ........  23-06 

Chlorine    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .2-44 

100-46 

The  other  ores  of  lead  will  be  found  described  in  these  volumes  under  their  respec- 
tive mineralogical  designations. 

Metallurgical  Treatment  of  the  Ores  of  Ijead.  The  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  ores  of  lead,  the  peculiarities  of  the  localities  as  to  labour,  fuel,  &c.,  and 
the  application  of  t  he  lead  afterwards,  have  all  tended  to  modify  the  metallui-gy  of  this 
valuable  metal.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  described  all  the 
different  plans  in  detail ;  but  as  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  space  which 
can  be  devoted  to  a  metallurgical  subject  in  these  volumes,  we  must  confine  this  article 
to  an  account  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted  for  extracting  lead  from  its  ores. 
Various  arrangements  might  also  be  piursued  in  this  -iccount  of  the  smelting  of  lead 
ores,  but  we  prefer  the  following,  in  which  we  will  describe — I.  Eeduction  of  the  Ores. 
II.  Kefining  of  the  Lead.  III.  Softening  of  Hard  Lead.  IV.  Smelting  of  the  Slags 
and  other  Products.    V.  Condensation  of  the  Lead  Fume. 

X.  Reduction  of  Xiead  Ores. 

All  the  ores  of  lead  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes  in  respect  to  their  metallm-gical 
treatment,  viz.  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  compounds  of  lead,  and  again  as  to  the  form 
of  furnaces  employed  in  their  reduction,  viz.  the  reverberatory  and  the  blast  furnace. 

Vol.  in.  I  I 
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1.  The  Reduction  of  Sitlphub  Obbs  in  Re-\t;ebeeatoby  Fuhnaces. 

The  sulphur  ores  of  lead  are  treated  after  two  different  systems  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace,  which  have  been  distinguished  by  Phillips  as  the  method  of  double  d(composi- 
tion  and  the  process  by  affinity,  and  these  again  differ  in  the  details  as  practised  in 
this  country,  in  France,  and  in  Germany. 

The  first  plan  depends  upon  the  reaction  between  sulphide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  lead, 
as  shown  in  the  following  equation  : 

PpbS  +  2PpbO    =    3Ppb  +  SO^ 

or  upon  the  double  decomposition  when  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  lead  are  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  mixture,  thus: 

PpbS  +  PpbSO*  =  2Ppb  +  2S0^ 
This  process  consists  in  roasting  the  galena  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  until  a 
portion  of  the  ore  has  been  converted  into  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead ;  it  may 
be  performed  either  in  a  distinct  furnace,  or  in  the  smelting  furnace  where  the  subse- 
quent fusion  is  effected.  The  following  table  of  analyses  of  roasted  ores,  from  different 
1  jcalities,  illustrates  the  above  remarks. 

Analyses  of  Roasted  Galena. 


Locality  . 

Pezey. 

Holzapfel. 

Pontgibaud. 

Oxide  of  lead 

18 

35 

31-0 

52-6 

16-9 

62-9 

Sulphate  of  lead  . 

86 

19 

8-0 

8-0 

121 

Sulphide  of  lead  . 

10 

4 

11-8 

Oxide  of  iron 

6 

90 

13'0 

21-3 

4-9 

,,  zinc 

27 

30-2 

9-0 

21-6 

3-7 

„  manganese 

2 

,,  antimony 

„      copper  . 

Arsenic  acid 

0-4 

10 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

14-0 

19-8 

07 

Silica  .... 

"  7 

io'o 

3-0 

6-2 

23-9 

Lime,  &c.  . 

31 

114 

100 

100-0 

1000 

98-9 

99-2 

When  the  roasted  ore  has  been  thoroughly  mixed,  the  doors  are  closed  and  the  fires  are 
set  away.    The  reactions  above  explained  then  take  place,  when  the  lead  is  separated. 

This  process  is  applicable  to  the  ores  which  are  comparatively  free  from  silica  and 
earthy  impurities,  and  is  generally  adopted  in  England. 

The  process  by  affinity  consists  in  fusing  the  ore  with  iron  in  some  form  or  other, 
when,  the  iron  combining  with  the  sulphur,  the  lead  is  eliminated :  thus, 

PpbS  +  Ffe    =    Ppb  +  FfeS; 
ar.d  this  plan  is  better  suited  to  the  impure  ores  of  lead. 

a.  Method  by  dozible  Decomposition. 

English  Phocess. — The  Beverberatory  Furnace  consists,  as  usual,  of  three  essential 
parts,  the  fireplace,  hearth  and  chimney.    The  position  and  relative  proportions  of  each 

part  are  shown  in  figs.  589  and  590, 
'  where  a  represents  the  grate ;  i,  the 

door  of  the  fireplace ;  c,  the  fire- 
bridge ;  d,  the  arched  roof ;  e,  the 
hearth  ;  ff,  the  working  doors ;  g  g, 
flues  running  into  one  main  flue 
leading  to  a  condensing-chamber 
and  chimney. 

The  hearth  is  hollow  or  funnel- 
shaped,  to  facilitate  the  descent  of 
the  lead  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  bed  of  the  furnace.  The  bottom  of  these  furnaces, 
or  hearth,  as  it  is  called,  is  built  of  bricks,  which  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  slags. 
These  slags  are  run  into  a  semi-fluid  condition  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  then  worked  into 
the  proper  shape  by  means  of  paddles  and  rakes.  The  hearth  slopes  more  rapidly  from 
the  fire-bridge  than  from  the  flue,  to  prevent  the  lead  being  exposed  too  long  to  the 
action  of  the  heated  air. 
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There  are  tliree  working  doors  on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  attended  by  two  men, 
who  assist  each  other  in  manipulating  the  charge.  The  lead  collects  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  hearth,  covered  by  the  slags, 
and  is  drawn  off  by  a  tap-hole  into  the 
metal  pot,  i,  in  front  of  the  furnace. 

The  arch  falls  rather  rapidly  towards 
the  flues,  g g,  to  give  more  effect  to  the 
heat,  and  the  draught  is  capable  of  re- 
gulation by  means  of  dampers. 

The  usual  charge  of  ore  in  tliese  fur- 
naces at  Holywell  weiglis  20  cwt.,  which 
is  introduced  through  a  hopper,  h,  in  t  lie 
arch  of  the  furnace.  This  charge  is  then 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  gently  heated  for  two  hours, 
the  doors  being  closed  and  the  damper 
lowered. 

The  two  front  doors,  farthest  from  the 
fire,  being  opened,  the  smelter  throws  in 
the  slags  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  in  the  pot,  /,  from  the  previous  operation. 
The  tap-hole  is  opened  in  a  little  time  to  allow  the  metallic  lead  to  run  off  from  tlie 
slags,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  assistant  turns  over  the  ore,  through  the  back  doors, 
by  means  of  a  paddle.  These  doors  are  now  closed,  while  the  front  ones  are  open, 
through  which  some  small  coal  is  thrown  in  upon  the  lead-bath,  and  the  whole  is 
worked  up  together,  the  ore  being  turned  over  with  a  paddle.  The  smelter,  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  frona  the  commencement,  throws  back  upon  the  sole  of  the 
health,  the  fresh  slags,  which  then  float  upon  the  bath,  and  are  mixed  with  tlie 
coaly  matter.  These  slags  and  the  ore  are  then  tiu-ned  over  with  the  paddle,  and  all 
the  doors  are  closed. 

The  ore  is  tmuied  over  again  through  the  back  doors,  and  the  first  lead  appears, 
obtained  from  the  slag  last  remelted.  This  lead  is  run  off  by  the  tap,  and  both  work- 
men then  turn  over  the  ore,  through  all  the  doors.  The  smelter  now  closes  all  the 
front  doors  except  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  and  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags  from  the  lead 
pot,  drains  them,  and  throws  them  back  into  the  furnace.  The  interior  of  the  furnace, 
at  this  period,  has  a  dull  red  heat. 

The  lead  begins  to  separate  from  the  ore  in  about  \^  hour  from  the  charging  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  two  workmen  again  turn  over  the  ore  from  each  side  of  the  furnace. 
Some  coal  is  thrown  on  the  grates,  slightly  to  raise  the  heat,  the  ore  is  turned  over, 
and  all  the  doors  are  closed. 

The  first  fire  or  roasting  lasts  about  two  hours,  and  the  damper  is  then  raised  a 
little  ;  coal  is  throvni  on  the  grates  to  give  the  second  fire,  which  lasts  25  minutes. 
The  heat  of  the  furnace  has  now  become  bright  red,  and  the  lead  flows  from  all  sides  to 
the  bath.  The  smelter  then  pushes  the  slags  back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth, 
wliile  the  assistant  spreads  them  over  its  surface,  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter 
now  throws  in  a  few  sliovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead-bath,  through  the  middle  door. 
The  assistant  works  the  ore  and  slags  through  the  three  back  doors,  spreading  them 
out,  while  the  smelter  again  pushes  the  slags  from  the  inner  bath  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sole.  The  doors  are  left,  open  for  a  short  time,  and  the  lead  flows  down  into  the 
basin  from  the  slags  with  which  it  was  mixed  as  they  were  pushed  back. 

The  workmen  in  a  short  time  again  turn  over  the  ore  and  slags,  and  in  three  hours 
from  the  commencement,  a  little  more  fuel  is  thrown  on  the  grate.  In  ten  minutes, 
fresh  fuel  is  added  for  the  third  fire,  the  damper  is  fully  raised,  all  the  doors  are  again 
closed,  and  the  furnace  is  left  in  this  state  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  about  four  hours,  all  the  doors  being  opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  surface 
to  facilitate  the  separation  of  any  lead,  and  then  spreads  the  slags  which  are  piushed 
back  towards  him  by  the  smelter,  who  now  throws  in  more  lime  to  render  the  slags 
less  fluid  and  to  cover  the  lead-bath. 

The  smelter  adds  a  fresh  charge  of  fuel  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  completion  of 
the  third  flre,  and  closes  the  doors  to  give  the  fourth  fire.  This  fire  is  finished  in  four 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  when  the  doors  are  ojjened,  the  tap-hole  is  pierced  to  allow 
the  lead  to  flow  into  the  pot  outside,  and  some  lime  is  thrown  upon  the  slags  in  the 
inner  bath.  The  smelter  then  pushes  these  dried  slags  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
hearth,  whence  the  assistant  rakes  them  out  of  the  furnace  through  the  back  doors. 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  a  charge  from  Mr.  Phillips' 
excellent  description  of  the  process  followed  in  Wales,  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  these  operations,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  similar  minute  details  in  other  analo- 
gous processes. 

I  I  2 
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The  weiglit  of  a  charge  varies  in  difierent  localities,  12  to  14  ewt.  being  that  used  in 
the  north  of  England  ;  21  cwt.  in  Bristol,  and  30  ewt.  in  Cornwall,  while  the  time 
extends  from  6  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  ore. 

The  cost  of  smelting  an  average  parcel  of  galena  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  : 

s.  d. 

Labour       .       .       .       .9    7-2  per  ton  of  ore. 
Coals  19-9  ewt.    .       .       .3  3-8 
Lime  0  9.       .       .       .0  4-9 
Eepairs       ....    0    4-0  ,, 
13  7-9 

In  some  smelting  works,  the  roasting  process  is  conducted  in  a  distinct  furnace,  and 
in  other  mills,  the  two  furnaces  are  combined  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  591,  which 


Fig.  591. 


represents  the  front  or  tapping  side  of  the  furnace.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any 
details  of  this  form,  after  the  description  of  the  previous  furnace. 

"When  the  process  of  roasting  is  conducted  in  a  separate  furnace,  as  a  distinct  opera- 
tion, the  cost  per  ton,  from  an  average  of  upwards  of  700  tons,  is  as  follows : 

s.  d. 

Labour  .       .       .       .3     2  5 
Coals  5-6  cwt.        .       .    0  11-2 
Eepairs        .       .  .018 
4  3-5 

This  is  probably  the  most  suitable  place  to  notice  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  by  Plattner  and  other  chemists,  on  the  loss  of  silver  which  occurs  during  the 
roasting  of  ores  containing  this  metal,  and  which  we  can  confirm  from  our  own  experience. 

1.  The  loss  of  silver  arises  from  chemical  reactions. 

2.  The  volatilisation  of  the  silver  appears  to  take  place  at  the  moment  when  it 
passes  into  the  metallic  state  from  its  combination  with  sulphur,  or  when  the  sulphate 
of  silver  is  decomposed. 

3.  The  loss  of  this  metal  increases  vsdth  the  duration  of  the  roasting,  and  the  rise  in 
the  temperature. 

4.  The  loss  also  increases  when  the  oxides  of  iron  or  copper  are  present  to  decom- 
pose the  sulphate  of  silver. 

5.  The  loss  is  not  so  great  with  the  silver-compounds  of  arsenic  and  antimonic  acids, 
obviously  because  these  salts  are  not  so  soon  decomposed  as  the  sulphate  of  silver. 

We  may  also  here  notice  the  proposal  of  Falliz^,  to  tap  the  lead  at  different  periods, 
instead  of  doing  so  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  He  founds  his  proposal  on  the  fact, 
that  the  lead  which  is  first  reduced,  is  the  richest  in  silver ;  and  by  keeping  the  different 
products  distinct,  the  subsequent  operation  of  desilverising  woidd  be  to  some  extent 
anticipated  as  well  as  facilitated,  by  providing  leads  varying  in  their  richness  in  silver. 
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We  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  worthy  of  adoption,  as  we  have  found  the 
lead  obtained  in  smelting  rich  ores  to  fall  from  74  oz.  to  44  oz.  silver  i^er  ton,  according 
to  the  period  when  the  lead  was  collected. 

Another  proposal  for  treating  galena  containing  silver  has  also  been  made.  The 
galena  is  to  be  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  lead,  and  10  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  and  the  mixture  fused,  when  it  is  said  the  galena  will  be  desilverised,  and  the 
chloride  of  silver  will  float  on  the  surface  with  the  common  salt.  The  mixture  of  the 
latter  salts  is  then  to  be  reduced,  with  any  chloride  of  lead  that  may  be  present.  We 
have  great  doubts  as  to  the  economical  results  of  this  process,  having  found  the  loss  of 
lead  to  be  most  serious,  whenever  any  chloride  of  lead  was  present. 

Cabinthia  Phocess. — The  furnace  employed  in  this  process  difFers  from  the  English, 
as  indicated  by  Jigs.  ,562.  563. 

Fiff.  592  represents  a  front  elevation,  and  fy.  593  a  horizontal  section.  Two  furnaces 
are  built  side  by  side,  and  work  into  one  chimney.    The  hearth  of  these  furuacea  is 


Fkj.  592. 


narrow,  sloping  regularly  from  the  fire-bridge  to  the  flue  ;  and  is  so  arrano-ed  that  the 
fluid  contents  will  flow  to  the  metal  pot  a,  outside  tlie  furnace.  The  hearth  is  formed 
of  two  concentric  beds,  the  lower  one  of  beaten  clay,  and  the  upper  of  fused  slags. 
The  arch  is  curved  like  the  sole,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  at  its  highest  point' 
IS  23  inches  above  the  hearth.  The  fireplace  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  and 
the  products  of  combustion,  passing  over  the  hearth,  escape  to  the  chimney  h,  through 
a  flue  over  the  working  door.  In  recent  furnaces  of  this  form,  the  hearth.s  are  con- 
structed one  above  tlie  other,  the  operation  being  completed  in  the  lower  Iiearth. 

The  fuel  employed  consists  of  the  wood  of  the  spruce  and  pine,  and  the  charge  of 
ore  weighs  about  420  lbs.  The  working  lasts  23  hours,  and  the  produce  is  very  large. 
The  slags,  when  rich  in  lead,  are  washed  and  treated  again.  The  lead  flows  into  the 
outer  pot,  is  purified  by  a  second  fusion,  and  then  cast  into  pigs. 

Kerl  has  given  the  following  explanation  of  the  reactions  on  which  this  Carinthia 
process  is  founded. 

When  galena  is  roasted  at  a  low  but  gradually  increasing  heat,  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phide is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  along  with  some  oxide  of  lead,  while  part  of 
the  sulphide  remains  unchanged.  ' 
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"When  the  temperature  is  raised,  during  tlie  vigorous  stirring  of  the  ore,  a  quantity 
of  lead  is  liberated,  as  already  explained.    Some  subsulphide  of  lead  is,  however,  also 
formed,  which  likewise  reacts  with  the  sulphate  of  lead,  producing  metallic  lead;  thus, 
Ppb'S  +  PpbSO*    =    3Ppb  +  2S0^ 

During  this  first  period  of  the  operation,  lead  is  continuously  liberated,  and  runs  down 
to  the  bath  in  the  hearth.  The  progress  of  the  roasting  converts  more  and  more  of  the 
sulphide  into  sulphate  of  lead,  diminishing  the  liberation  of  lead  until  a  point  is 
reached,  -when  oxide  of  lead  is  the  only  product  of  the  reaction  ;  thus, 

PpbS  +  3PpbS0'    =    4PpbO  +  480^. 

The  second  stage  of  the  operation  is  then  in  progress,  when,  by  the  addition  of  red-hot 
charcoal  and  an  increased  temperature,  the  litharge  is  reduced  and  another  portion  of 
lead  is  obtained. 

French  Pbocess. — When  galena  is  exposed  to  a  continuous  and  slowly  increasing 
temperature,  a  large  proportion  is  converted  into  siilphate  of  lead,  and  a  smaller  por- 
tion into  oxide  of  lead.  If  the  roasting  is  interrupted  at  this  point  and  the  heat  raised, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  induce  fusion,  these  compounds  react  upon  each  other,  producing 
oxide  of  lead,  which  furnishes  metallic  lead  by  the  reducing  action  of  coal;  thus, 

PpbS  +  3PpbS0*    =    4PpbO  +  4S0= 
PpbO  +         C        =      Ppb    +  CO. 

The  coal  also  reduces  the  sulphate  of  lead  ultimately  into  metallic  lead  and  sulphurous 
acid.    At  a  low  heat,  only  half  of  the  sulphate  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  lead;  thus 
2PpbS0^  +  C2    =    PpbSO<  +  PpbS  +  2C0\ 

And  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  same  reaction  occurs,  as  explained  in  the  Cariu- 
thia  process. 

Fiff.  594. 


The  French  process  is  founded  on  these  reactions,  and  the  furnace  employed  is  re- 
presented by  fffs.  594,  695,  596,  the  first  being  a  longitudinal,  the  second  a  horizontal, 
and  the  third  a  transverse  section. 
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There  are  three  doors  close  together  on  the  same  side,  and  in  {rmt  of  the  middle 
door  the  lead  pot  i  is  built.    The  firebridge  h  is  23  inches  wide,  and  the  hearth  cf. 


Fig.  596. 


1 1  feet  by  6|  feet.  The  hearth  is 
made  with  a  tenacious  clay  rest- 
ing upon  an  arch  of  granite. 

A  charge  of  ore  weighs  2600lbs. ; 
it  is  heated  so  gradually  that  at 
the  end  of  five  hours  a  dark  red 
heat  is  readied.  The  doors  are 
closed,  and  the  heat  raised  tUl  the 
ore  commences  to  soften.  The 
smelter  now  vigorously  works  the 
ore,  when  the  reactions  above  ex- 
plained take  place,  and  the  lead 
runs  into  the  metal  pot  ?.  A 
second  roasting  for  two  hours  fol- 
lows, and  then  another  turning 
over  of  the  contents  of  the  fur- 
nace. This  alternate  roasting 
and  working  is  repeated  several 

times,  and  at  the  end  of  13  hours,  some  coal  and  wood  are  thrown  into  the  furnace, 
to  reduce  the  oxide  of  lead.  A  last  roasting  and  stirring  are  then  given,  and  the  slags 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace. 

The  composition  of  the  slags  obtained  in  the  preceding  processes  is  given  in  the 
following  table  : 

Analyses  of  Lead-slags  from  Beverberatory  Furnaces. 


Pezey. 

Holz- 
apfel. 

Poullaouen. 

Bir- 
ming- 
ham. 

Katz- 
enthal. 

Gras- 
sing- 
ton. 

Lea,  near 

Matlock. 

Silica 

17-0 

10-0 

24-0 

29-5 

35-6 

29-4 

27-6 

Oxide  of  lead  . 

130 

3H-9 

26-5 

2-5 

-4 

15-6 

110 

34-0 

Protoxide  of  iron  . 

53-5 

5-G 

14'0 

64-5 

42-0 

13-4 

2G-2 

30 

f -2-0 

15-4 

5-6 

Oxide  of  zinc  . 

30-5 

27-0 

1-0 

20-8 

3  4 

}4-5 

12-0 

7-2 

8-(i 

Oxide  of  manganese 

2  0 

4-6 

Baryta 

11 -i 

28-4 

8-0 

8-0 

lC-0 

14-7 

2-5 

1-0 

57 

'l-6 

Sulpliide  of  lead 

5-0 

5-n 

5-0 

55 

4-0 

17-0 

20 

Sulphate  of  lead 

8-0 

3-0 

22-0 

9-0 

12-0 

30-0 

Sulphate  of  calcium. 

330 

1-6 

5-6 

Sulphate  of  barium  . 

51-0 

25-0 

30-0 

22-0 

24-4 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

1-5 

16-0 

13-6 

7-2 

8  5 

Phosphoric  acid 

15-0 

4-G 

100-0 

100-0 

99-5 

100-0 

998 

98-0 

98-0 

100-0 

98-0 

97  6 

98-4 

98-7 

The  lead  is  purified  by  stirring  it  with  beams  of  wood  and  repeated  skimmings,  after 
which  it  is  refined. 

Action  of  the  Gangue. — All  the  ores  of  lead  contain  more  or  less  of  other  earthy  and 
metallic  comijounds,  which  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  chemical  reactions 
which  the  smelter  aims  at  accomplishing.  When  these  foreign  bodies  are  present  in  a 
large  proportion,  the  processes  just  described  are  not  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  such 
ores,  which  are  smelted  by  other  methods  to  be  hereafter  explained.  It  will,  however, 
be  useful  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  influence  which  tliese  gangues  exert  on  these 
processes. 

Carbonate  of  Calcium. — When  this  substance  is  present  in  small  quantities,  it  faeilitat  rs 
the  chemical  action,  by  contribiiting  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  witli 
formation  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  by  preventing  the  materials  becoming  too  fluid 
at  the  moment  when  the  most  important  reactions  are  taking  place.  It  has  been  found 
that  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  this  substance  may  be  present  in  the  ore  without  being  preju- 
dicial. 

Sulphate  of  Barium. — This  substance  remains  perfectly  inert  during  the  whole  oper- 
ation of  smelting,  and  is  objectionable  therefore  only  as  a  mechanical  hindrance,  by 
diminishing  the  contact  of  the  compounds  of  lead  which  are  to  act  on  each  other  in 
the  furnace.  Galenas  which  contain  15  per  cent,  of  this  gangue  are,  on  this  account, 
unfitted  for  treatment  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

Fluor  Spar. — This  mineral  is  very  similar  in  its  action  to  the  carbonate  of  calcium, 
but  it  is  vei-y  beneficial  when  present  with  sulphate  of  barium,  towards  which  substance 
it  acts  the  part  of  a  flux. 
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Quartz,  Clay,  and  Silicates. — These  gangues,  wlien  present  only  to  the  extent  of  5  or 
6  per  cent.,  are  very  injurious,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  lead  in  the  rever- 
beratoi-y  furnace,  when  they  amount  to  12  per  cent.  During  the  roasting  they  are 
inert,  but  when  the  heat  reaches  a  dark  red,  and  before  the  sidphide  and  oxide  of  lead 
react  on  each  other,  the  silica  unites  with  the  latter,  forming  verj'  fusible  basic  silicates, 
rendering  the  whole  charge  fluid,  and  preventing  any  further  action. 

Blende. — This  ore  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  10  or  even  15  per  cent,  without 
much  prejudice  to  the  working  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  It  does  not  comphcate 
the  treatment,  and  is  objectionable  only  by  its  conversion  into  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
which  are  inert,  and  prevent  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  lead-compounds.  The  small 
portion  of  blende  which  escapes  oxidation  during  the  roasting,  reacts  afterwards  on  the 
oxide  of  lead,  producing  sulphurous  acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  metallic  lead.  When  coal 
is  introduced  in  the  subsequent  operations,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  reduced  at  the  same 
time  as  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  zinc,  being  very  volatile,  carries  oiF  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  lead. 

Iron  Pi/rites. — The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  mineral  does  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  smelting  operations.  During  the  roasting,  the  pyrites  is  more  rapidly 
oxidised  than  the  galena,  and  what  escapes,  afterwards  assists  in  reducing  the  oxide  of 
lead.  In  the  concluding  operations,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  disseminated  through  the 
mass,  and  retards  the  fusion  of  the  lead-compounds.  A  large  proportion  of  pyrites  is, 
however,  very  prejudicial,  as  that  portion  which  is  unoxidised,  forms  a  very  fusible 
matt  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  which  escapes  the  reduction. 

When  the  pyrites  is  arsenical,  the  lead  is  always  rendered  more  or  less  impure  by 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  which  increases  the  loss  of  both  lead  and  silver  in  the  subse- 
quent cupellation. 

Sidphide  of  Antimony. — This  ore  is  always  very  injurious,  even  when  present  only 
to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  It  gives  rise  to  the  same  reactions  as  galena ;  and,  a 
portion  of  tlie  antimony  being  brought  to  the  metallic  state,  combines  with  the  lead, 
rendering  the  latter  hard,  and  occasioning  a  loss  of  both  lead  and  silver  when  submitted 
to  cupellation.  The  compounds  of  antimony  also  form  very  fusible  compounds  with 
those  of  lead,  which  cannot  then  be  brought  to  the  metallic  state.  The  great  volatility 
of  antimony,  its  oxide  and  sulphide,  also  increases  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver. 

Copper  Pyrites. — This  mineral  renders  the  ores  unfit  for  treatment  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace.  Even  when  it  is  present  in  such  small  quantities  a«  not  to  interfere  with  the 
reactions,  the  lead  always  retains  a  portion  of  the  copper,  which  diminishes  its  com- 
mercial value. 

Carbonate  of  Iron. — This  substance  acts  only  as  a  mechanical  hindrance  in  the  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  gradually  converted  into  oxide  of  iron.  During  the  later  period  of  the 
operations,  it  retards  the  fusion  of  the  slags,  and  postpones  the  reactions  until  nearly 
all  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  oxidised.  This  gangue  therefore,  when  present  in  small 
quantities,  is  favourable  rather  than  otherwise  in  the  reverberatory  furnace. 


b.  Process  by  Affinity. 


This  plan  was  used  in  France  for  treating  a  Spanish  galena  which  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  quartz,  and  is  founded  on  the  reactions  already  explained. 

"  "      -  ■    -        •     -     -       gjj^j  jg  charged  with  about  800  lbs.  of 

ore  through  a  side  door.  This 


The  furnace  employed  is  shown  in  fig.  597, 
Fig.  597. 


charge  is  mixed  with  200  to 
240  lbs.  of  iron,  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  form  of  scrap  iron, 
as  cast  iron,  mill  cinder,  and 
iron  ores  are  not  found  to  an- 
swer equally  well  with  malle- 
able iron.  The  mixed  charge 
is  then  rapidly  heated  until 
the  galena  begins  to  soften, 
when  the  temperature  is  kept 
stationary  to  permit  the  re- 
actions to  take  place.  The 
lead,  as  it  is  reduced,  flows  to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  at  p,  while  the  matt  swims 
on  the  surface,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  the  slag.  The  contents  are  then  drawn  off 
through  the  tap-hole  /),  into  the  metal  pot. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Phillips  and  Rivot,  who  employ  a 
furnace  with  a  hearth  slightly  inclined  towards  a  basin  at  the  side,  placed  before  one 
of  the  two  side  doors. 

The  furnace  is  to  be  charged  with  1600  lbs.  of  ore,  which  must  be  carefully  ."^pri-ad 
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over  the  hearth,  and  roasted  for  12  liours  at  a  moderate  heat.  At  this  point,  if  the 
ore  does  not  contain  sufficient  silica,.  12  per  cent  of  sand  and  1^  percent,  of  charcoal 
are  added.  The  heat  is  rapidly  brought  up  to  a  cherry-red,  when  the  charcoal  reduces 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  facilitates  the  action  of  the  sand,  which  decomposes  the  sulphate, 
forming  silicate  of  lead.  The  charge  passes  through  a  process  of  boiling,  and  wlien  this 
subsides,  a  quantity  of  iron  is  thrown  in  while  the  charge  is  being  well  worked  ;  the  iron 
decomposes  the  silicate  of  lead,  producing  metallic  lead  and  silicate  of  iron.  When  the 
slags  are  properly  impoTerished,  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  tapped  into  the  pot, 
where  the  lead  remains,  and  the  slags  flow  off  at  one  side. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cookson  has  introduced  another  modification  of  this  principle.  He  mixes 
the  lead  ore  and  iron  together,  and  adds  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  and  carbonaceous 
matter.  This  mixture  is  exposed  to  heat  in  large  crucibles,  when  a  very  pure  lead  is 
obtained.  The  matt  falls  to  powder,  which  is  afterwards  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
made  into  bricks,  and  burnt  in  kilns,  as  a  substitute  for  sulphur  ores,  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Reduction  of  Oxygen-ores  of  Lead. 

Carbonate  of  Lead. — AVhen  this  ore  of  lead  contains  a  large  proportion  of  galena,  it 
is  treated  by  one  of  the  plans  abeady  described,  but  when  tolerably  pure,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  special  operations. 

The  furnace  is  of  the  ordinary  reverberatory  character,  in  which  the  hearth  has  only 
a  slight  inclination  towards  the  tap-hole  at  one  of  the  sides.  The  ore,  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  sand,  is  mixed  with  some  reducing  agent,  such  as  coal,  and  some  flux  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  gangue.  Tliis  charge  is  then  spread  upon  the  hearth,  the  doors  are 
closed,  and  the  heat  is  gradually  raised,  during  which  the  mixture  is  often  turned  over. 
The  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  lead,  gradually  reduced,  falls  down 
to  the  tap-hole,  through  which  it  is  drawn  off  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  lead  has  ceased  to  appear,  the  spongy  mass  on  the  hearth,  is  heated  until 
it  fuses,  when  the  whole  is  drawn  out  and  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace. 

Sulfhate  of  Lead. — This  salt  of  lead  is  found  native,  and  large  quantities  are  also 
produced  in  various  chemical  and  other  manufactories.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  often 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  expelled  in  a  reverberatory  or 
otiier  furnace. 

The  only  mode  of  treating  this  compound  of  lead  is  that  proposed  by  Phillips  and 
Eivot,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

Spanish  Air-furnace,  or  Homo  de  gran  tiro. 

This  furnace,  shown  in  figs.  598 — 600,  does  not  differ  from  the  blast  furnace  in  its 
form,  but  as  the  draught  depends  entirely  upon  the  chimney,  it  maybe  said,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  resemble  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  finds  its  appropriate  position  in  this 
part  of  the  article. 

Its  height  is  8  feet,  and  the  diameter  varies  from  3^  feet  to  4  feet.    The  charging 


Fig.  598. 


door,  D,  IS  placed  a  little  above  the  spring  of  the  arch,  S.  The  sole  of  the  furnace,  P,  is 
formed  of  a  very  refractory  material  called  Lagucna,  a  species  of  decompiosed  argilla- 
ceous slate,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  Cartagena.  It  is  ground  to  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  coke  also  in  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1.  This  mixtui-e 
is  moistened  with  water,  and  carefully  beaten  with  rammers.    The  walls,  K,  are  also 
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Luilt  of  the  slate  in  its  vindeeomposed  state,  called  Laja.  The  hearth  or  crucible  is 
then  cut  out  to  the  shape  shown  mjig.  598.  Six  openings  (figs.  699,  600)  G  G,  are  left 
in  the  walls  for  the  admission  of  the  air,  and  for  drawing  off  the  slags.  The  flue,  C, 
connecting  the  furnace  and  chimney,  is  carried  by  an  arch,  K,  and  is  built  so  as  to  be 

Fig.  699. 


independent  of  the  furnace.  The  chimney.  A,  is  about  44  feet  high,  has  a  large  area, 
and  works  two  furnaces.  The  air-holes  are  15  inches  by  12  inches  at  the  outside,  and 
taper  to  9  inches  by  4  inches  next  the  interior.    They  are  formed  by  working  some  clay 

Fig.  600. 


upon  a  wooden  mandi'il,  and  placed  to  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  furnace.  There 
are  also  other  holes  (register),  F,  above  the  air-holes,  but  temporarily  built  up,  so  as 
to  be  easily  opened  when  required.  An  inclined  plane,  H,  is  built  to  draw  away  the 
slag,  as  in  an  iron  blast  furnace,  and  it  is  kept  cool  by  an  air-chaunel  below.  The  lead 
is  collected  in  a  small  pi  t,  T,  through  an  opening  cut  through  the  sole  to  the  hearth. 

The  ore  smelted  in  these  furnaces  contains  carbonate  of  lead  and  galena,  mixed  with 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  oxide  of  antimony,  carbonate  of  lime,  clay  and  sands. 
This  ore  is  used  raw,  mixed  with  lead-slags,  and  coke  is  the  fuel  employed. 

The  furnace  having  been  annealed  for  some  hours,  3  or  4  pigs  of  lead  are  placed  in 
the  hearth  to  form  a  bed  for  the  slags,  and  the  furnace  is  charged  with  coke.  In  5 
or  6  hours,  a  few  baskets  of  slags  are  thrown  in  with  a  little  granulated  iron.  After 
a  little  time,  the  slags  begin  to  run  down  the  incline,  when  the  regular  charge  of  ore 
is  added.  The  air-holes  are  regularly  watched  to  keep  them  all  at  the  same  degree 
of  heat,  as  any  neglect  is  apt  to  allow  the  materials  to  harden,  when  these  air-tuyeres 
become  choked.  It  is  in  fact  the  duty  of  one  man  to  remove  all  the  triggers  or  hard 
black  lumps,  which  tend  to  form  in  and  near  them.  The  furnace  is  charged  only  once 
every  hour,  as  the  opening  of  the  charging  door,  D,  injures  the  draught. 

The  charge  consists  of : 

40  baskets  of  ore,  or  about  5  cwt. 

8  to  10        „       old  Slag. 

4  to   5        ,,       coke,  with  some  dry  wood. 
The  latter  assists  in  diffusing  the  air  uniformly  through  the  materials.    The  quantities 
used  in  24  hours  are  : 


Ore  . 
Slag  . 


cwt.  134 
„  44 


Coke 
Wood 


cwt. 


20 
2 
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As  the  air  has  a  tendency  to  ascend  round  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  the  smelter  throws 
his  charges  against  the  walls,  and  keeps  the  air-channels  as  far  as  possible  open  to  the 
centre  of  the  furnace.  When  the  furnace  becomes  gohhcd  in  any  part,  one  or  more  of 
the  register-holes  are  opened  to  enable  the  smelter  to  remove  the  obstruction. 

The  lead  is  tapped  every  six  hours,  and  the  matt  is  returned  to  the  furnace.  The 
produce  varies  from  6  to  7  cwt.  of  lead  iipwards,  .according  to  tlie  richness  of  the  ore. 

We  have  described  this  furnace  at  some  length,  as  it  is  cheaply  built,  lasts  about  6 
to  8  weeks,  and  can  be  used  in  localities  where  more  perfect  plans  would  be  impracti- 
cable. 


2.  The  Eeduction  of  Lead  Oees  in  Blast  Furnaces. 

The  ores  generally  smelted  in  blast  furnaces  are  such  as,  from  the  proportion  of 
tlieir  impurities,  are  not  adapted  to  the  reverberatory  furnace  ;  but  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  the  peculiar  form  of  lilast  furnace  known  under  the  name  of  the  ore-hearth,  as 
used  in  America  and  this  coimtry  (p.  497). 

a.  The  Cupola  or  Blast  Furnace. 

This  form  of  furnace  is  vei-y  generally  adopted  on  the  Continent,  and  exhibits  at 
different  works  a  great  variety  of  form  and  dimensions.  The  great  ditfercnce  in  tlie 
ores,  the  fluxes  available  and  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  are  all  so  many  conditions  which 
require  special  modifications  to  overcome  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  each  locality. 

We  will  select,  as  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  smelting,  three  of  the  modifications  in 
which  the  ore  is  used  in  the  raw  and  roasted  form,  and  in  both  states. 


Fig.  601. 


■ 


f 
I 


Siles/an  Furnace. —  The  form  and  con- 
struction of  this  furnace  are  represented  in 
fig.  601.  The  walls,  a  a,  are  vertical  from 
the  tuyere  upward  ;  for  a  distance  of  10  feet  4 
inches  to  6  feet,  the  section  of  the  furnace  is 
rectangular,  while  above  this  point  it  takes 
a  circular  form.  The  exterior  wall,  c  c,  is 
built  of  common  bricks,  and  the  lining  or 
sliirt,  a,  is  constructed  of  fire-bricks.  The 
charge  of  raw  ore  and  flux  is  mixed  on  the 
floor,  E,  and  thrown  into  the  fiu-nace  through 
the  opening  f.  The  blast  enters  at  t,  and 
fusion  takes  place,  during  which  the  hearth, 
h,  is  gradually  filled  with  the  lead  produced. 
The  slag  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and 
is  drawm  off  at  c,  while  the  lead  is  occasionally 
tapped  through  a  canal  which  passes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth.  The  fume  is  carried 
away  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  thi'ough  a 
series  of  condensing  chambers.  These  furnaces 
can  only  be  worked  for  about  eight  days,  when 
the  operation  is  stopped  to  repair  the  lining. 

The  lit  do  fusion  consists  of : 
Galena  in  small  pieces     .       .100  parts. 
Cast  iron        .       .       .       .    12  ,, 
Slag  from  iron  forge       .       .    14  ,, 

Each  ton  of  this  charge  requires  a  ton  of 
coal,  which  is  thrown  against  the  front,  and 
the  ore,  &c.  against  the  back  of  the  fimiace. 

When  the  slag  contains  7  or  8  per  cent,  of 
lead  it  is  resmelted.    The  matt  or  regulus,  ^ 
consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  lead,  with 
a  little  silver,  is  roasted  and  smelted  in  tlie 
same  furnace. 

Hartz  Furnace. — This  plan  is  adopted  in 
the  Hartz,  France,  and  Belgium,  more  or  less 
modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality.  The  ore  is  alwaj-s  submitted 
to  previous  roasting ;  and  when  this  operation  is  perlormed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  heat  is  gradually  raised,  until  the  oxidation  is  sufficiently  advanced,  when  the  doors 
are  closed.  The  fire  is  then  urged  to  melt  the  mass  of  materials,  which  is  then  drawn, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  broken  up  into  pieces  fit  for  charging  the  blast  furnace. 

The  following  tables  contain  numerous  analyses  of  the  matt  and  slags  which  are 
obtained  from  the  blast  furnaces  of  France  and  Germany. 
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Locality 

Authority  . 

Silicic  acid  . 
Alumina 

Lime  .... 
Protoxide  of  iron  . 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  lead 
Teroxide  of  antimony  . 
Protosulphide  of  iron 
Sulphide  of  zinc  . 
Oxide  of  zinc 
Sulphuric  acid 
Baryta  .... 
Molybdic  acid 
Protoxide  of  copper 
Suboxide  of  copper 
Potash 

Soda  .... 
Arsenious  acid 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 
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Analt/ses  of  Lead-slags  from  Blast  Furnaces, 
(b.)  From  Eoasted  Ores. 


Locality 


Authority 


Silicic  acid 
Alumina  . 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  irou  . 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Lime  . 
Baryta 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  lead  . 
Oxide  of  zinc  .  . 
Protoxide  of  copper 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphur  . 

Protosulphide  of  iron 
Phosphoric  acid 


Freiberg, 


Lain- 
padius 


28  54 
5-40 


4U-10 


8-31 

1-  00 
traces 

4- 12 
3-00 
traces 

2-  43 
1-00 


28-00 
4-50 


2-00 
6-05 


674 
2-25 


99  90  99-43 


30-50 
5-10 


55-74 
2-20 


4-00 
0-85 


98-39 


37-30 
815 


40-92 
2-66 


3-00 
7-17 


Am- 
burger. 


43-26 


5-62 
46-95 


0-  45 
2-00 

1-  91 

0-25 

V26 


10170 


Lampadius. 


30-7 
37 


1-0 


99-0 


28-6 
5-4 


8-3 
1-0 


4-1 
3-1 


99-0 


Sala 
(Sweden). 


Bredberg. 


39  39 
6-23 


1718 


17-77 
19  13 


99-70 


"ter.  Id  .  . 
Unier-  P,™'?- 
harz.  ^^"<'- 


27-66 

6-  00 

50-30 
traces 

7-  72 

1-  96 
2  13 
3-50 

traces 

2-  23 


39-0 

1-  5 

21-2 

no 

26-0 

2-  1 
18-2 

17 


Analyses  of  Lead-slags  from  Blast  Furnaces — continued. 
(h.)  From  Eoasted  Ores. 


Locality 


Authority 


Silicic  acid 
Alunpina 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  iron  . 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Lime  .... 
Baryta  .... 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  lead 
Oxide  of  zinc 
Protoxide  of  copper 
Sulphuric  acid 
Sulphur  .... 
Protosulphide  of  iron  . 
Phosphoric  acid  . 


Pontgibaud. 


Pezey. 
Savoy. 


Holz- 
apfel. 


40-0 
17 

187 


15-0 
3-2 
3-2 

131 
15 


2-3 


38-0 
1-4 


19-2 


24-J 
3-3 
2-9 
6-0 
1-6 


2-1 


27-0 
7-6 


32-0 


13-0 
18-6 


48-8 
14-0 


100 


15-3 
1-0 


9-3 


12-0 


98-7     98-6     98-2     93-4    98-8    100-0     99-4     95-0     104  0 


25-0 

1-  3 

21-5 
8  0 
4-2 

'i-b 

2-  0 
29-0 

10 


40-5 
3-8 


117 

7-6 


29-8 
1-4 


59-4 
3-6 


Schem- 
nitz, 
Hungary. 


28-5 
6-0 


34-5 


5-60 
1-30 
177 
44 
1-2 


The  ore  is  sometimes  roasted  in  the  open  air,  as  at  Eammelsberg,  on  the  Hartz,  and 
Fahlun  in  Sweden.  The  ore  at  the  former  place,  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  sulphides  of  lead,  copper,  iron  and  zinc,  is  formed  into  heaps,  as  seen  in  fig.  602. 

Fig.  602. 

5      S  ^    S  S 


A  thick  layer  of  pine  wood,  aaa,\s  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  upon  which  the  ore, 
b  b,  is  placed  in  pieces  decreasing  m  size  towards  the  top.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  roasted  ore  in  powder,  which  shuts  off  the  access  of  an  excess  of  air.  These 
heaps  contain  about  150  tons  of  ore,  and  after  they  are  ignited,  the  combustion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  sulpliides,  through  a  period  varying  from  18  to  24  weeks. 

At  the  top  of  the  pile  are  a  number  of  ctirities,  formed  in  the  porous  covering, 
in  which  a  portion  of  sulphur  collects,  as  it  is  sublimed  from  below,  and  from  which 
it  is  ladled  at  times.  A  ton  of  sulphur  is  usually  obtained  from  a  heap,  and  it  is  said 
nearly  to  pay  the  cost  of  roasting.  The  mettiUic  products  are  afterwards  roasted  in  a 
second  and  third  heap. 
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This  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  a  furnace  constructed  as  shown  in  fiq.  603.  The 
charge  is  prepared  on  the  flour,  fj,  and  thrown  into  the  furnace,  s,  through  the  opening 
c,  along  with  the  fuel.    A  strong  blast  is  driven  in  through  the  tuyere,  i. 


Fig.  603. 


The  charge  consists  of 

Roasted  ore  .       .       .       .       .       .       35  cwt. 

Highly  siliceous  slags     .       .       .       .        10  ,, 

Oxide  of  lead  and  pieces  old  cupels        .      5-^  ,, 

The  matt  is  repeatedly  roasted  and  resmelted  to  obtain  any  copper,  lead  and 
silver,  it  may  contain. 

Spanish  Economic  Furnace.  The  discovery  of  enormous  deposits  of  slags  left  by 
the  Eomans,  near  Cartagena  and  other  places  in  Spain,  together  with  the  mining  of 
a  poor  lead  ore  in  these  districts,  has  led,  within  the  last  15  or  20  years,  to  a  very 
great  development  of  lead  smelting  on  this  coast.  Furnaces  of  different  descriptions 
were  tried,  one  after  another,  but  they  have  all  given  place  to  what  is  known  under 
the  above  name. 

This  furnace,  as  improved  by  the  writer,  is  represented  in  figs.  604,  605,  606,  in 
elevation,  section  and  plan.  The  blast  enters  through  three  water-tuyeres,  a  a  a,  and 
the  materials  are  maintained  up  to  the  level  of  the  charging  door,  h.  The  upper  layers 
are  kept  cool  by  a  fine  rain  of  water  from  a  rose,  c,  and  the  steam  which  is  formed 
assists  in  condensing  the  fumes  wliich  escape  into  the  flue,  tJirough  an  opening,  d,  in 
the  back  side  of  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  upper  part  of  the  furnace  rests  upon 
four  metal  pillars,  ffff,  so  that  when  the  body  of  the  furnace  requires  to  be  renewed, 
this  part  remains  untouched.  The  lead  accumulates  in  the  hearth,  g,  whence  it  is 
tapped,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  pot,  h,  to  be  ladled  into  moulds.  The  slag  runs 
continuously  into  a  tank,  i,  which  is  kept  supplied  with  a  stream  of  water.  The 
slag  in  this  case  falls  into  a  coarse  sand,  which  is  easily  carted  away,  but  it  is  some- 
times run  into  small  waggons,  forming  large  blocks  on  cooling. 

The  furnace  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  from  2i  to  2^-  feet,  and  built  of  fire- 
bricks moulded  to  suit  the  form  of  the  furnace.  The  body  of  tlie  furnace  is  only  one 
brick  thick,  and  when  any  portion  of  the  wall  gives  way,  the  hole  is  filled  with  clay, 
which  is  driven  into  the  interior,  while  the  smelter  lays  fresh  bricks  to  rebuild  the  wall. 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  formed  in  Spain  of  a  kind  of  clay  which  is  found  to 
answer  remarkably  well,  but  in  this  country  a  mixture  of  pui  e  ground  coke  and  fire- 
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clay  is  employed.  This  mixture,  made  into  a  paste,  is  very  carefully  beaten  down,  and 
then  the  hearth  is  cut  out,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (605).   The  formation  of  this  bottom 

Fig.  604.  Fig.  605. 


Fig.  606. 


requires  the  greatest  care,  as  the  duration  of  the 
furnace  depends  more  upon  its  stability  than  upon 
tlie  continuance  of  the  walls,  which,  as  already 
explained,  can  be  repaired  from  the  outside. 

The  breast  of  the  furnace  is  made  of  a  semi- 
circular plate  of  cast  iron,  with  a  lip  to  carry  off 
the  slag,  and  a  slit  through  which  the  taphole  is 
drilled.  Above  the  breast-pan  is  an  arch  about 
18  inches  wide  and  24  in  height. 

The  materials  are  charged,  layer  upon  layer, 
of  ore  and  flux  and  coke.  The  ore  may  be  either 
raw  or  roasted,  and  the  nature  of  the  flux  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  gangue.  In  Spain 
the  ore  is  sometimes  roasted  in  kilns,  consisting 
of  large  chambers,  something  like  our  fire-brick 
kilns.  The  ores  or  materials  containing  lead  to 
be  smelted  in  this  furnace  should  not  hold  more 
than  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Wlien  this  form  of  furnace  was  introduced  into  this  country,  the  writer  made  a  great 
number  of  experiments  as  to  the  ores  and  fluxes  which  could  be  most  profitably  smelted 
by  it;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  details  in  so  limited  an  article  as  the 
present.  It  may,  however,  possess  some  interest  to  give  the  materials  smelted  and 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  first  campaigns,  which  term  is  employed  to  designate  the  time 
the  furnace  works  without  being  rebuilt.  This  campaign  lasted  15  weeks,  working 
night  and  day,  and  the  following  weights  of  ores  were  smelted : 


Spanish  ore  . 
English  lead  ores  . 
American  silver  ores 


3249-50  cwt. 
8634-60  „ 
86-75  „ 


English  lead  ore  slags 
Litharge 

Litharge  cinders  . 


1521-25  cwt. 

30-50  „ 

973-75  „ 
14496-35 


There  was  a  gain  of  silver  on  the  assays,  but  a  loss  of  lead  of  about  one-tenth  on  the 
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assnys,  which,  however,  it  is  proper 
methods.    The  cost  was  as  follows  : 


to  say,  were  made  most  carefully  by  the  best 


per  ton. 


1. 

Wages  connected  with  the  furnace 

£124 

1 

9 

=  3 

51 

2. 

Engine  power:  wages 

£10 

10 

1 

1509  ewt. 

CoaLs 
cwt. 

12 

11 

6 

23 

1 

7 

=  0 

7-5 

3. 

Fluxes,  Fluor  spar 

.  228i 

9 

15 

0 

Carbonate  of  baryta  14 

1 

2 

6 

Chalk  . 

•  2091 

0 

16 

2 

Limestone 

.  250 

3 

13 

0 

Rock-salt 

• 

.  5 

6 

11 

8 

Kelp  . 

0 

10 

0 

Hematite  ore 

.  25 

0 

18 

9 

JVTetal  borings 

.  790 

79 

15 

0 

Mill  cinder  . 

4673 

40 

18 

3 

Grey  slag.s 

.  704 

1 

15 

9 

Pitch  . 

.  5 

0 

1 

3 

Coal  . 

.  19 

0 

3 

2 

=  116 

0 

6 

=  4 

0-3 

4. 

Fuel — Coke 

2667 

.  47 

16 

1 

=  1 

3-8 

5. 

Repiairs 

.  33 

1 

0 

r=  0 

10-9 

£374 

0 

11 

=  10 

3-6 

The  following  statement  contains  the  cost  of  smelting  the  Eoman  slags  near  Carta- 
gena, in  Spain,  calculated  on  the  produce  of  lead : 

Cost  of  20  cwt.  of  Lead. 
360  quintals  at  8  per  cent,  lead,  washed  up  to  24  per  cent. 

=  120  quintals  for  smelting       ....    360  reals 

30       ,,    of  coal  for  engine,  at  6  reals     ....    180  ,, 

60       ,,    of  coke  for  smelting,  at  11  reals       .        .       .    550  ,, 
2  smelters,  at  8  reals      .        .       .        .       .       .       .      16  „ 

4  labourers,  at  6  reals    .......      24  ,, 

Wear  and  tear       ........      50  „ 

Management,  &e.  &c.     .       .       .       .       .       .       .    100  „ 

1280  reals 

and  this  expense,  at  92  reals  per  £  sterling,  brings  tlie  cost  of  a  tun  of  lead  up  to 
£13  6.S.  8(Z.  per  ton,  where  the  Roman  slags  are  obtained  free  of  charge. 

We  believe  this  form  of  furnace  is  admirably  adajoted  for  many  of  our  poorer  ores  and 
materials  containing  lead,  and  that  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of  our  smelters. 

b.  The  Ore-  hearth. 
This  method  of  reducing  can  only  be  applied  to  the  purest  description  of  ores,  and  the 
advantage  which  it  possesses  over  the  revcrberatory  furnace,  consists  chiefly  in  th(^ 
greater  purity  of  the  lead  which  is  produced.  This,  however,  is  of  gi-eat  commercial 
importance,  as  such  lead  is  suitable  for  conversion  into  the  best  white  and  red  leads, 
and  in  consequence  brings  £1  per  ton  more  in  the  market  than  ordinary  soft  lead.  The 


Fiq.  607. 


ore  hearth  is  also  worked  with 
less  consumption  of  fuel  and  a 
smaller  outlay  in  labour.  The 
oostof  thefurnaee  is  much  less  and 
the  working  may  be  discontinued 
and  resumed  at  any  time  without 
repairs  being  required. 

The  first  construction  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of 

The  Backwoods  Hearth. 

This  form  of  furnace  is  of  the 
most  primitive  character,  and  yet 
tlie  practice  of  the  Western  back- 
woodsman is  still  more  simple :  if 

he  wants   shot   or  bullets,    he  ,^-,-5fi-"  

kindles  a  fire  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  '^'^ 

an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  places  some  galena  on  ( he  charred  wood,  and  melts  it  down,  w  hen, 
after  cooling,  he  finds  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 

In  Missouri,  tlie  ore  was  reduced  in  square  furnaces,  constructed  of  logs  or  stones,  as 
shown  in  6o7. 

Vol..  II i.  K  K 
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The  air  is  admitted  through  the  arch  in  the  fore-side,  and  the  lead  is  collected  in  the 
basin  in  front.  The  management  consists  in  placing  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  at  the 
bottom  ;  then  billets  of  split  wood  are  set  upright,  on  which  the  galena  is  thrown,  the 
top  of  the  ore  being  covered  with  small  wood.  A  fire  is  kindled  in  the  front  arch, 
which  chars  the  lower  portion  of  the  wood,  and  the  process  of  reduction  commences. 
The  lead  runs  into  the  basin,  and  the  operation  lasts  24  hours.  The  ashes  are  collected 
after  the  furnace  cools,  and  they  are  smelted  in  what  is  called  an  ash-furnace. 
This  plan  is  now  superseded  by  constructions  of  a  modern  type. 

The  American  Hearth. 
This  furnace  {fig.  608)  is  sometimes  made  of  east  iron,  and  so  arranged  that  a  hollow  ease 
surrounds  the  hearth,  H,  through  which  the  air  passes  on  its  way  to  the  tuyere,  by  which 
contrivance  the  blast  is  raised  to  a  high  temperatm-e.   The  air  enters  through  the  pipe, 
C,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  arrows,  is  ch'iven  through  the  tuyere  into  the  hearth. 

Fig.  608. 


As  the  ore  is  reduced,  the  lead  flows  down  the  channel,  b,  into  the  pot,  B.  The  force 
of  the  blast  can  be  regulated  by  the  valve,  V. 

The  hearth  is  first  carefully  warmed  by  a  wood  fire,  when  the  reservoir  in  the  hearth, 
H,  is  filled  with  lead,  which  soon  melts,  and  upon  which  the  charge  floats  during  the 
operation.  The  smelter  places  several  pieces  of  wood  before  the  blast,  and  then  charges 
with  raw  galena.  The  whole  soon  becomes  heated,  the  reduction  follows,  and  the 
lead  flows  oiF  into  B.  The  first  charge  is  followed  by  another,  and  thus  the  process  is 
continued  as  long  as  the  smelter  wishes. 

At  Rossie,  in  New  York,  75  cwt.  of  lead  is  obtained  in  24  hours,  and  the  cost  of 
■working  is  about  seven  shillings  per  ton. 

The  Scotch  Hearth 

is  in  use  in  the  northern  counties  of  this  country,  and  Mr.  Phillips'  account  of  the 
mode  of  working  it,  is  so  admirable  that  we  cannot  do  better  then  quote  it. 

Fia  609  T^his  furnace  {fig.  609)  is  from 

'  22  to  24  inches  in  height,  and  12  to 

18  inches  area  inside,  but  its  hori- 
zontal section,  alwaj's  rectangnilar, 
varies  much  in  its  dimensions  at 
ditferent  levels. 

The  ore  can  be  worked  either  in 
a  raw  or  roasted  state,  but  the  latter 
is  now  generally  used,  as  it  yields  a 
better  produce,  and  works  dry,  al- 
lowing the  blast  to  diffuse  itself  more 
perfectly  through  the  mass. 

■i  '       In  proceeding  to  smelt  by  means 

ut  an  ore-hearth,  two  workmen  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  each  smelting  shift,  the  duration  of  which  is  from  12  to  15  hours. 
The  first  step  in  commencing  a  smelting  shift  is  to  fiU  up  the  hearth-bottom  and 
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space  bf'lovv  tlio  workstone  with  peats,  j^lacing  one  alreacl3'  kindled  before  tlie 
nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  powerful  blast  very  soon  sets  the  whole  in  a  blaze,  and 
by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  coal  at  intervals,  a  body  of  fire  is  obtained, 
filling  the  hearth.  Eoasted  ore  is  now  put  upon  the  surface  of  the  fire,  between 
the  forestone  and  pipestone,  which  immediately  becomes  red-hot  and  reduced, 
the  lead  from  it  sinking  down  and  collecting  in  the  hearth-bottom.  Other  portions 
of  ore,  of  from  10  or  I'i  lbs.  each,  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents 
of  the  hearth  are  stirred  and  kept  open,  being  occasionally  drawn  out  and  examined 
upon  the  workstone,  until  the  hearth-bottom  becomes  full  of  lead.  The  heartli 
may  now  be  considered  in  its  regular  working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated  fuel, 
mixed  with  partly  fused  and  semi-reduced  ore,  called  browse,  floating  upon  a  stratum 
of  melted  lead.  The  smelting  shift  is  then  regularly  proceeded  with  by  the  two 
workmen,  as  follows: — The  fire  being  made  up,  a  stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon  the 
liorizontal  surface  of  the  browse,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
blast  for  about  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time,  one  man  plunges  a  poker  into 
the  fluid  lead  in  the  hearth-bottom  below  the  browse,  and  raises  the  whole  up  at 
diifereut  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  browse,  and  in  doing  so,  to  pull  a  part  of 
it  forwards  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently  added  ore  to  sink  down  into  the 
body  of  the  hearth.  The  poker  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shovel,  with  a  liead  6  inches 
square,  with  which  the  browse  is  examined  upon  the  workstone,  and  any  lumps  that  may 
have  been  too  much  fused,  are  broken  to  jiieces ;  those  which  are  so  far  agglutinated  by 
the  heat  astol)e  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  brightness,  are  picked  out,  and 
thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  heartli.  They  are  called  "  grey 
slags."  A  little  slaked  lime  in  powder  is  then  spread  upon  the  browse,  which  has  been 
drawn  forward  wpon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty  appearance  ;  and  a  portion  of 
coal  is  added  to  the  hearth,  if  necessary,  wliieh  the  workman  knows  by  experience.  In 
the  meantime,  his  fellow- workman,  or  shoulder-fellow,  clears  the  opening  through 
which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a  shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immediately 
above  it,  which  he  holds  in  its  proper  situation,  until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of  all 
the  browse  from  the  workstone  into  the  hearth.  The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the 
shape  befoi'e  described;  a  stratum  of  fresh  ore  spread  upon  tlie  peat;  and  the  operation 
of  stirring,  breaking  the  lumps  upon  the  workstone,  and  picking  out  the  hard  slags  re- 
peated, after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  every 
stirring  a  fresh  peat  isputaljove  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  which  divides  the  blast  and 
causes  it  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  hearth  ;  and  as  it  Inu-ns  away  into  light  aslies, 
an  opening  is  left  for  the  blast  to  issue  freely  into  the  body  of  the  browse.  Tlie  soft 
and  porous  nature  of  dried  peat  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose;  but  in  some 
instances,  where  a  deficiency  of  peats  has  occurred,  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  size  liave 
been  used  with  little  disadvantage.  As  the  smelting  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering 
down  through  all  parts  of  the  browse  into  the  hearth-bottom,  flows  through  the  channel, 
out  of  which  it  is  laded  into  the  pig-moulds. 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore-hearth  properly  during 
the  smelting  shift  are  these :  First : — it  is  very  impijrtant  to  employ  a  proper  blast,  which 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too  powerful.  Too  weak 
a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  heat  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  one  too  powerful  has 
the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags.  In  this  particular,  ao  certain 
rules  can  be  given ;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suitaljle  for  every  variety  of  ore.  Soft, 
free-gi-ained  galena,  of  great  specific  gravity,  being  very  fusible,  and  easily  reduced, 
requires  a  moderate  blast ;  while  the  harder  and  lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich  in  silver,  require  a  blast  considerably 
stronger.  In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  blast  should  be  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  ore,  after  every  other  necessary  precaution  is  taken  in  working 
the  hearth.  Secondly:  —  The  blast  should  be  as  much  divided  as  possible,  and  made  to 
pass  through  every  part  of  the  browse.  Thirdly : — The  heartli  should  be  vigorously 
stirred  at  due  intervals,  and  part  of  its  contents  exposed  upon  the  workstone,  when  the 
partially  fused  lumps  should  be  well  broken  to  pieces,  and  those  which  are  farther 
vitrified,  so  as  to  form  slags,  carefully  picked  out.  This  breaking  to  pieces,  and  ex- 
posure of  the  hottest  part  of  the  browse  upon  the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial 
eff'ect  in  promoting  its  reduction  into  lead ;  for  the  atmospheric  air  immediately  acts 
upon  it,  and,  in  that  heated  state,  the  sulphur  is  readily  consumed,  or  converted  into 
sulphurous  acid,  leaving  the  lead  in  its  metallic  state  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  reduced  lead 
always  flows  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth  immediately  after  the  retm-n  of  the 
browse  whicli  has  been  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Fourthly: — The 
quantity  of  lime  used,  should  be  no  more  than  is  just  necessary  to  thicken  the  browse 
sufficiently,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  reduce  the  ore  by  any  chemical 
reaction  ;  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  browse  less  pasty,  if,  from  the  heat  being  too 
great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore,  it  has  a  disposition  to  become  very  soft.  Fifthly  : — 
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Coal  should  be  also  supplied  judiciously,  too  much  unnecessarily  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  browse  and  causing  the  hearth  to  get  quite  full. 

When  the  ore  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the  hearth  is  well  managed  in 
every  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  browse,  which  feels  diy  when 
stirred,  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  the  blast.  The  reduction  proceeds 
rapidly  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  the  slags  produced  are  inconsiderable;  but, 
if  in  this  state,  the  stirring  of  the  browse  and  exposure  upon  the  workstone  are  discon- 
tinued, or  practised  at  longer  intervals,  the  hearth  quickly  gets  too  hot,  and  im- 
mediately begins  to  agglutinate  together,  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these 
operations  to  the  successful  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  these  effects  take  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means  of  the 
ore-hearth,  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  of  the  atmosphere  which  principally  accom- 
plishes the  reduction  ;  and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to,  consists  in  exposing  the 
ore  to  its  action,  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  importance  of  having  the  ore  free  from  impurities  is  aho  evident,  for  the 
stony  or  earthy  matter  it  contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  slag.  A  very  slight  diiference  of  composition  of  perfectly  dressed  ore  may 
be  readily  understood  to  affect  its  reducibility  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  ore  from  different 
veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different  strata,  as  before  observed,  is  frequently  found  to 
work  very  diiferently  when  smelted  singly  in  the  hearth.  It  happens,  therefore,  that 
with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties  of  ore  reqiiire  more  coal  and  lime,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  than  others;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  forestone  is  made  movable, 
so  as  either  to  answer  for  ore  which  v/orks  with  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  browse. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  12  to  15  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  vrith  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  mills  where  the 
smelting  shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  5  ; 
four  and  a  half  or  five  bings*  of  ore  (36  to  40  cwt.)  are  smelted  during  a  shift,  and  the 
two  men  who  manage  the  hearth,  work  each  foxiv  shifts  per  week,  terminating  their 
week's  work  at  3  o'clock  on  "Wednesday  afternoon.  Tliey  are  succeeded  by  two  other 
workmen,  who  also  work  four  12-hour  shifts,  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  4  o'clock 
on  Saturday.  In  these  8  shifts,  from  36  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which,  when  of 
good  quality,  produce  from  9  to  10  fodders  of  lead.  At  other  mills,  where  the  shift  is 
14  or  15  hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until 
6  or  7  in  the  evening  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week  ;  during  this  shift,  5  or  5|-  bings 
of  ore  are  smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each  week,  work 
three  such  shifts,  producing  -about  4  fodders  of  lead  ;  two  other  men  work  each  3  shifts 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  making  the  total  quantity  smelted  per  week  in  one 
hearth  from  30  to  33  bings. 

Hearth-ends  and  Smelter'' s  fume. — In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  described, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled  from 
the  hearth,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepitation  of  the 
ore  on  the  application  of  heat.  This  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and  lime 
made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  wliich  are  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  smelting  hearth, 
and  are  called  hearth-ends.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the  hearth-ends  from  time  to 
time  and  -deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place,  until  the  end  of  the  j'ear,  or  some  shorter 
period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy  matter  they  may  contain,  and 
the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until  it  begins  to  soften  and  cohere 
into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore-hearth,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ore 
undergoing  tliat  operation  for  the  first  time,  as  already  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of 
a  given  quantity  of  ore,  but  in  one  instance,  the  hearth-ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
bings,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore-hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  315  cwt., 
and  the  grey  slags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  in  the  slag-heai-th,  74 
cwt-.  of  slag  lead,  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  362  cwt.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  cwt.  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  from  the  smelting  of  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  cost  of  smelting  well-dressed  galena  at  the  ore-hearth  is  as  follows : 

s.  d. 

LaboTU"  .......    6  1"9 

Coals  2-2  cwt  0  4-4 

Wood  1-2   „  0  9-1 

Lime  0-6    ,  0  3-5 

Eepairs        .       .       .       .       .       .    0  17 

Engine  Power:  Wages.       .    0  107^  _-,  q. 
Coals  5-2  cwt    0  Wi)  -  ^  •>  ^ 

9  5-7 

*  1  bing  =  8  cwt. 
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The  ore-heai'tli,  as  usually  constructed,  ofteu  allows  the  fumes  to  fill  the  mill,  wlu  n- 
■ver  the  draught  is  defective,  and  thus  proves  injurious  to  the  healtli  of  the  work  people. 
Jnder  all  circumstances,  a  large  volume  of  air  passes  into  the  flue,  and  so  far  diminishes 
lie  condensation  of  the  lead-fume. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  objection,  the  writer  introduced  the  following  modiiicatious, 
hown  in. /'"(/.  610. 

Fi(/.  610. 


The  hearth  is  covered  vvitli  a  hood  of  brick-work,  a,  at  the  back  of  whicli  there  is  an 
opening  into  the  flue.  This  opening  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished  liy  means  of  a 
damper,  worked  from  the  outside  at  b.  The  opening  in  front  can  also  l>e  regidated  l.iy 
means  of  a  movable  iron  plate,  c,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  circuni- 
btancrs.  The  hood  is  firmly  lioundby  iron  straps,  d  d,  which  are  maintained  in  posiliun 
by  screw-bolts  above  and  below  the  hearth.  The  opening  c,  under  the  archyj  allows  the 
workman  to  regulate  the  blast,  which  is  admitted  at  the  back  through  t  he  ordinary  tuj'ere. 

The  ore  is  charged  through  the  opening  g,  in  the  side  of  the  hood,  and  the  furnace  is 
worked  from  the  front,  in  the  manner  just  described. 

We  have  now  finished  our  account  of  the  reduction  of  lead  ores,  and  regret  that  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  many  details  relating  to  the  various  modifications  adopted  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  which  are  treated  at  great  length  in  Kerl's  valuable  Handbtu  Ji 
dcr  MitaUitrgischen  Huttenkundc,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further 
information. 

Chemical  Reactions  in  the  Blast  Furnace. 

The  substances  which  compose  the  charge  in  blast  fui'naces,  are  generally  eitlier  in 
the  form  of  powder  more  or  less  fine,  or  in  masses  more  or  less  fused. 

The  fume  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lead.  The  dross  and  lead  skimmings  are  in  coarse  powder,  and  contain  oxide  of  lead, 
and  some  metallic  lead  mi.Kcd  with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  and  other  earthy  matters. 
The  furnace-waste  contains  quartz,  clay,  and  silicate  of  lead  ;  while  the  test-bottoms 
consist  either  of  silicates  of  lead,  &c.,  or  of  phosphate  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  The 
ores  and  the  grey  slags  are  very  varied  in  their  composition,  containing  sulpliide  and 
oxide  of  lead,  sulphates  and  silicates  of  lead,  calcium,  barium,  &e.,  and  differ  as  much 
in  their  mechanical  condition. 

The  chemical  reactions  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  so  varied  a  mixture  of  compounds, 
are  necssarily  of  a  very  complex  character,  and  change  even  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
furnace ;  thus  in  the 

Upjjci-  Zone. —  The  uncombined  oxide  of  lead,  which  happens  to  be  present  in  the 
furnace  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  as  a  porous  mass,  is  reduced,  ;.nd  as  this  lead  trickles 
down  to  the  hearth,  a  considerable  portion  is  volatilised.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
roasting  ores,  &c.,  to  raise  the  temperature  high  enough  to  fuse  them  into  masses, 
which  are  only  acted  upon,  ou  the  surface,  by  the  reducing  gases  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  fiu'nace. 
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The  sulphide  of  load  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  the  aqueous  v;ipour,  and  reaches 
the  lower  zone  almost  unaffected.    The  sulphate  of  lead  stands  in  the  same  relation. 

The  compounds  of  iron,  on  tlie  contrary,  undergo  a  striking  change,  and  in  fact,  play 
the  part  of  reactives  in  the  lower  zone,  in  consequence  of  their  reduction  in  this  part  of 
the  furnace.  A  high  furnace  is  necessary  to  complete  this  reduction,  but  such  a  furnace 
■would  be  unsuitable  for  lead  for  the  reasons  previously  given.  The  size  of  the  pieces 
of  these  iron  compounds,  must  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  furnace,  being 
smaller  as  the  furnace  is  lower. 

Lower  Zone. — The  matters  thus  prepared  in  the  upper  zone,  soften,  and  gradually 
enter  into  fusion  as  tliey  descend,  undergoing  verj'  complicated  chemical  changes  which 
are  difficult  to  regulate,  and  in  whicli  the  reducing  gases  exercise  little  action,  but 
where  the  solid  fuel  comes  into  operation. 

The  favourable  working  of  the  furnace  is  also  assisted,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  are 
not  all  equally  fusible,  and  do  not  all  soften  at  the  same  time.  The  matters  containing 
the  oxide  of  lead  and  the  slags,  melting  first,  gradually  absorb  the  gangues  and  produce 
silicates  rich  in  lead.  The  sulphates  are  rapidlj-  decomposed  by  the  melted  silicates, 
and  they  produce  very  little  sulphides  under  the  reducing  action  of  the  solid  fuel.  Any 
sulphide  of  lead  present,  mixes  with  the  metallic  silicates,  the  reduction  of  the  lead- 
compounds  commencing  only  after  the  formation  of  the  silicates.  The  reducing  action 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  metallic  iron  and  solid  fuel,  the  sulphides  of  barium  and  calcium 
also  assisting  in  the  production  of  the  metallic  lead. 

Action  of  the  Iron.- — This  metal  decomposes  part  of  the  oxide  and  sulphide  of  lead, 
forming  sulphide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  combines  with  the  silicates.  The 
sulphide  of  iron  acts  energetically  on  tlie  silicate  of  lead,  producing  sulphurous  acid, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  metallic  lead.  When  the  roasting  has  been  complete,  there  is 
little  or  no  matt  formed,  and  when  a  sufficient  suppl}'  of  iron  has  been  produced  in 
the  upper  zone,  the  lead  is  all  precipitated  and  the  slags  then  contain  no  oxide  of  lead. 

The  solid  fuel  assists  the  action  of  the  iron,  but  its  contact  is  of  course  much  less 
intimate  than  that  of  the  metal,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  always  present  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  equivalent  for  every  equivalent  of  lead.  Under  such  circumstances,  tlie 
slag  is  very  fusible,  and  does  not  contain  particles  of  lead,  which  being  reduced  in  the 
lower  zone,  the  los»s  by  volatilisation  is  as  small  as  the  volatile  nature  of  this  metal 
permits. 

The  important  point  consists  in  the  reduction  of  sufficient  iron  in  the  upper  zone, 
witliout  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  very  high  furnace.  In  a  lit  de  fusion  con- 
taining 40  per  cent,  of  lead,  there  ought  to  be  9  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state 
or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iron  ore. 

Iron  borings,  cast  iron,  &c.  have  been  used,  but  the  proportion  of  this  metal  must 
still  be  in  equivalent  quantities  to  the  lead,  and  they  do  not  act  so  well  as  iron  finely 
divided,  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ores. 

Action  of  the  Coke. — The  reducing  action  of  the  solid  fuel  may  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  iron,  but  unless  the  gangues  and  other  substances  contain  sufficient  oxide 
of  iron  to  produce  a  fusible  slag,  the  latter  will  consist  only  of  earthy  bases,  requiring 
a  high  temperature  for  fusion,  and  thus  increasing  the  loss  of  lead  by  volatilisation. 

Coke  has  no  action  on  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  as  the  fuel  is  charged  in  lari;e  pieces, 
its  reducing  action  is  limited  to  surface  contact.  The  fuel  should  therefore  be  reduced 
to  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  lit  de  fusion,  while  the  roasting  of  the  lead- 
compounds  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  This  latter  operation  would,  however, 
require  a  long  time,  and  its  expense  would  prove  a  great  objection.  We  made  some 
experiments  on  this  subject,  and  foimd  that  it  required  aipwards  of  thu-ty  hours' 
roasting  to  bring  the  sulplnu",  in  pure  galena,  down  to  4i  per  cent. 

The  employment  of  the  fuel  in  powder,  is  also  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  a 
great  heat  at  the  furnace-mouth,  and  the  reduction  takes  place  high  above  the  tuj-ere, 
which  causes  a  great  loss  of  lead  and  silver  by  volatilisation.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  employ  very  low  furnaces,  and  to  conduct  the  fusion  TCry  slowly  ;  but  without 
the  aid  of  the  iron  tlier^-is  always  an  increased  loss  of  lead,  when  the  reduction  depends 
upon  the  fuel,  and  with  sucli  furnaces,  the  ii'on-compounds  act  simply  as  fluxes.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a  furnace  of  suitable  heiglit,  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  iron  ores  and 
the  fuel,  is  very  effective,  the  whole  of  the  metal  acting  as  a  reducing  agent. 

The  reducing  action  of  the  fuel  is  attended  with  another  difficulty,  as  it  fiicilitatcs 
the  conversion  of  the  sulphates  into  sulphides,  which  then  go  to  form  more  or  less 
matt.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphates  of  barj'ta  and  lime,  the  reducing  action  of  the 
fuel  is  however,  to  some  extent,  beneficial,  as  these  substances  assist  in  decomposing  the 
oxide  of  lead. 

When  the  matts  are  poor  in  lead  and  silver  and  not  in  large  quantity,  their  pre.«ence 
is  not  very  objectionable.  We  liave  often  worked  a  furnace  where  tlie  matt  contained 
only  1-1  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  10  dwt.  10  grs.  silver  per  ton.    They  indicate,  wlien  rich, 
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eitber  imporfect  imstiiig  in  the  leacl-compoundw,  or  ;i  deficiency  of  the  reducing  ngcnts, 
sulphides  of  iron,  barium,  or  calcium. 

Iron  Pyrites  as  Ecducing  Agent. — This  mineral  should  be  previously  roasted  to 
expel  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  blast-furnace,  but  its 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  formation  of  matt.  Tlie  same  effect  is 
produced,  to  a  greater  extent,  when  the  galena  employed  is  loaded  with  pyrites,  since 
these  two  sulphides  enter  into  combination  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
matt  produced  does  not  act  so  vigorously  upon  the  silicates  as  the  sulphide  of  iron 
alone.  The  matt  therefore  partly  escapes  decomposition,  and  the  quantity  is  accordingly 
increased. 

Fume. — This  substance,  being  in  the  form  of  powder,  ought  not  to  be  charged  direct, 
but  it  should  undergo  a  preliminary  treatment  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  It  is 
advisable  to  mix  it  with  some  lead-compounds  and  a  quantity  of  sand,  varying  from  15 
to  20  per  cent.,  according  to  its  contents  in  lead.  The  charge  is  rapidly  heated  to  the 
point  of  fusion,  and  about  8  per  cent,  of  fuel,  in  small  pieces,  added.  The  whole  is  then 
well  worked,  to  mix  the  fuel  as  intimately  as  possible,  which  promotes  the  separation 
of  the  lead  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  silicate  of  lead. 

Action  of  the  Gangi'es.  Carbonate  of  iron. — This  substance  is  converted,  moi-e 
or  less,  into  sesquioxide  of  iron  during  the  roasting  process,  and  only  interferes  with 
the  oxidation  of  the  galena  when  present  in  large  quantities.  It  acts  in  tlx-  furnace 
in  the  manner  already  explained,  and  must  l)e  regarded  as  a  useful  impurity ;  but 
when  present  in  larger  quantities  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  lead  ores,  it  prevents 
the  agglomeration  of  the  powder,  even  when  sand  is  added.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  reducing  action  must  be  moderated  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  furnace,  and  the  union 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  lead  with  some  fusible  siliceous  slags,  must  be  jwomotecl. 
The  furnace  ought  to  be  low,  and  cb-iven  with  a  gentle  blast ;  but  with  all  precautions, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  e/oh  the  furnace. 

Iri)>i  pt/rites. — When  this  mineral  is  present,  the  roasting  requires  a  longer  time,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  pirevent  the  agglomeration  of  tlie  ores,  with  an  undue  formation  of 
suljjhates.  Towards  the  end,  the  heat  must  be  raised,  and  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sand  is  necessary.  The  loss  of  lead  and  silver  by  volatilisation  in  such  ores  is  less, 
however,  probably,  from  the  rapid  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  conversion  of  the  lead  and  silver  into  sulphates. 

AVhen  the  roasting  is  complete,  the  only  reducing  agent  necessary  in  the  blast- 
furnace is  coke,  the  action  of  whicli  has  been  previously  explained. 

The  arsenical  pyrites  is  alwaj-s  injurious  ;  the  formation  of  arsenious  acid  during  the 
roasting,  increases  the  volatilisation  of  the  silver,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic 
remains  behind  in  the  form  of  arsenates.  In  the  blast-furnace,  some  more  arsenic  is 
volatilised  in  the  upper  zone,  and  part  remains  combined  with  the  lead  and  in  the  matt 
in  the  form  of  arsenuret  of  iron. 

Sulphide  of  antimony. — During  the  roasting,  the  volatility  of  the  antimony  increase's 
the  loss  of  lead  and  silver,  and  towards  tlie  end  of  this  operation,  it  is  impossible  to 
decompose  the  antimouates,  even  with  an  excess  of  gangues  and  fusible  silicates. 

In  the  blast-furnace,  the  antimouates  are  gradually  reduced  by  the  gases,  the  iron, 
and  the  solid  fuel,  with  the  same  facility  as  the  compounds  of  lead.  A  part  of  the 
antinionj'  is  volatilised,  by  which  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver  is  increased,  and  another 
portion  passes  into  the  lead  and  matt.  The  presence  of  this  substance  necessitates  tlie 
use  of  an  increased  proportion  of  iron  and  coke.  Tlie  antimony  also  accompanies  the 
lead  in  all  the  subsecjuent  operations,  although  the  greater  portion  can  be  removed  in 
the  calcining  process. 

Gqjpcr  piyrites. — In  the  blast-furnace,  the  cojiper  is  nearly  all  reduced  at  the  same 
time  as  the  lead,  and  when  a  matt  is  formed,  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  always  present. 
The  lead,  however,  always  carries  away  some  copper,  wdiich  reappears  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  after  giving  a  characteristic  appearance  both  to  lead  and  litharge. 

Blende. — During  the  roasting,  the  blende  is  more  rapidly  oxidised  than  the  galena, 
being  converted  into  oxide  and  sidphate  of  zinc,  which  is  decomposed  with  difficulty 
in  the  second  period,  while  the  infusibility  of  the  oxide  impedes  the  melting  of  the 
other  materials.  It  is,  therefore,  uecesssary  to  add  some  argillaceous  compounds  to 
such  galenas,  and  prolong  the  roasting  process.  These  compounds  of  zinc  are  not 
volatile,  but,  being  infusible,  are  more  liable  to  be  carried  otf  with  the  current  of  fume, 
of  which  they  always  form  a  large  proportion ;  these  fumes  are  richer  in  silver 
than  those  formed  in  treating  similar  galenas  free  from  l>lende.  It  is  not  known 
in  what  state  of  chemical  combination  the  silver  exists  in  fume,  but  from  the  facts 
observed  in  treating  ores  with  dilferent  gangues,  it  would  appear  that  the  piresence  of 
silver  in  the  fumes  is  due  more  to  mechanical  than  to  chemical  causes. 

In  the  upper  zone  of  the  blast-furnace,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  partially  reduced,  and  as 
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the  metal  descends,  it  is  volatilised,  when  it  acquires  a  dark  red  Iieat,  and  burns  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  spreading  its  oxide  on  all  sides.  This  metal  has  therefore  no 
beneficial  action  on  the  reduction  of  the  lead. 

In  the  lower  zone,  the  oxide  of  zinc  combines  with  the  silica  and  retards  the  fusion, 
while  the  iron  does  not  easily  reduce  it,  and  the  metal,  once  formed,  is  volatilised 
without  any  appreciable  action  on  the  silicates  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  slags  contain  some  oxide  of  zinc,  which  render  them  of  a  refractory  character. 
The  lead  produced,  does  not  contain  much  zinc,  as  the  temperature  is  too  high  to  favour 
the  combination  of  the  two  metals. 

When  the  roasting  has  been  imperfect,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  partially  oxidised  by 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  furnace,  but  the  greater  portion  unites  with 
the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  forms  matt.  The  greater  porosity  of  these  roasted  materials, 
from  the  presence  of  the  infusible  zinc-compounds,  increases  the  reducing  action  of  the 
gases  in  the  upper  zone,  and  this  again  adds  to  the  quantity  of  matt  which  is  formed. 
This  zinc-matt  is,  however,  not  so  fusible  as  the  others,  and  consequently  remains 
longer  in  contact  with  the  silicate  of  lead,  on  which  it  exerts  a  reducing  action,  the 
only  benefit  derived  from  the  presence  of  blende. 

The  volatility  of  the  zinc  increases  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver  in  various  ways,  by  its 
direct  action,  as  well  as  by  its  rendering  the  roasted  materials  more  porous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infusibility  of  its  compounds  in  all  the  operations  of  roasting,  smelting, 
and  treatment  of  the  fume. 

The  great  object  therefore  in  treating  such  ores  is  to  diminish  the  chances  of  volati- 
lisation, by  perfect  roasting,  and  the  addition  of  fusible  slags  in  sutficient  quantity  to 
overcome  the  infusibility  of  the  zinc  compounds.  The  beneficial  action  of  iron  pyrites 
in  such  ores,  is  dvie  to  the  facility  with  which  it  melts,  thus  counteracting  the  opposite 
tendency  of  the  blende  ;  but  the  quantity  necessary  to  accomplish  this  etFect  may,  if 
the  percentage  of  blende  is  great,  prove  so  large  as  to  render  the  ore  too  poor  for  any 
kind  of  metallurgical  treatment. 

XX.  Tbe  Befinin^  of  the  Iiead. 

All  lead  ores  contain  more  or  less  silver,  and  as  the  latter  metal  is  reduced  along 
with  the  lead,  its  separation  becomes  an  object  of  commercial  importance.  The  cost  of 
separating  silver  by  the  old  plan  of  cupellation,  renders  it  impossible  to  refiue  lead 
witli  less  than  eight  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Pat  tin  son  for  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful  process,  by  which  lead  with  no  more  than 
^  oz.  will  now  pay  for  its  extraction. 

The  separation  of  silver,  therefore,  now  involves  three  operations,  viz.  desilverisa- 
tion,  cupellation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  pot-dross  and  litharge. 

1.  Desilveeisation. — Pat  tin  son's  process. 

This  process,  known  among  the  workmen  as  the  separating  process,  and  called  in 
France,  Pattinsonage,  consists  in  slowly  cooling  the  melted  lead  in  iron  pots,  during 
which  a  portion  of  the  contents  assume  a  crystalline  form,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
These  crystals  contain  less  silver  than  the  portion  which  remains  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  composition  of  this  desilverised  lead,  from  different  localities,  is  given  in  the 
table  below. 


Analyses  of  Desilverised  Lead. 


Locality  . 

Altenau. 

Stolberg. 

Billach. 

Eschweiler. 

Pirach  and  Jung. 

English. 

Analyst  . 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Streng. 

Lead  . 
Antimony  . 
Copper 
Iron  . 
Zinc 

99-957 
0  021 
0-016 
0-006 

trace 

99-935 
0-007 
0-050 
0-006 
0-001 

99-975 
0-012 
0-007 
0-006 
trace 

99-907 
0-053 
0-026 
0-003 
0-011 

99-892 
0-061 
0-041 
O-OO-l 
0-002 

99-980 
0-015 

trace 
0-008 
0  004 

100-000 

99-999 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100  010 

The  pots  are  large  metal  pans,  and  are  generally  set  in  a  row  of  10  or  more,  those  to 
the  left  being  called  the  working  pots,  and  that  to  the  right,  which  is  smaller, 
the  market  pot,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  poor  lead  is  ladled  from  it  into  the 
pig  moulds,  ready  for  market. 

The  mode  of  setting  a  range  of  these  pots  is  so  clearly  sho^\Ti  in  Jig.  611,  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  description. 
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The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  folIo\nng  manner : — One  of  the  pots  about  the 
middle  of  the  range  is  filled  with  pigs  of  lead,  which  are  melted.  The  dross  which  forms 
on  the  surface  is  skimmed  off  by  a  small  jierforated  ladle,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn 
from  the  grates  below  this  pot.  The  lead,  as  it  cools,  is  constantly  stirred,  and  any 
portion  which  solidifies  round  the  edges,  i.s  removed  by  an  iron  paddle  or  slice,  and 
mixed  with  the  molten  lead.  In  a  short  time,  the  crystals,  above  mentioned,  make 
tlieir  appearance,  and  continue  to  increase  in  quantity  as  the  cooling  progresses.  The 
workman  then  dif)S  a  large  perforated  ladle,  represented  in  Jig.  612,  into  the  mass  of 
liquid  lead  and  crj-stals,  and  witlidrawing  it,  allows  the  liquid  portion  to  drain  away, 
which  he  hastens  by  an  occasional  shake  of  the  ladle.  He  then  attaches  to  the  shank 
of  the  ladle,  a  hook,  which  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  chain  hanging  upon  the  joists 
of  the  roof,  and  holding  on  by  the  handle,  swings  the  ladle  full  of  crystals  over  the 
next  pot  to  his  right,  into  which  he  empties  the  crystals.  He  continues  this  operation 
until  the  necessary  quantity  of  lead  has  been  crj'stallised  out,  when  the  liquid  portion 
is  ladled  into  the  adjoining  p)ot  on  his  left.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  with  all 
the  intermediate  pots,  until  the  desilverised  lead  arrives  at  the  market -pot,  and  the 
enriched  lead  reaches  the  rich  pot,  whence  the  lead  is  taken  for  cupellation. 

The  proportion  of  lead  crystallised  out  in  each  pot  varies  very  much  with  the 
richness  of  the  lead  at  the  command  of  the  refiner,  and  especially  if  he  has  original 
leads  of  different  values,  by  which  he  can  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of  lead  to  each 
pot.  AVhen  the  original  lead  is  poor,  then  what  is  known  as  the  luw  system,  is  adopted, 
where  as  much  as  seven-eighths  of  the  lead  is  separated ;  but  with  richer  lead,  the  high 
system  is  followed,  and  as  little  as  two-thirds  is  removed  as  crystallised  lead. 

During  the  operation,  the  large  ladle  is  liable  to  cool  by  its  repeated  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  in  consequence  the  perforations  become  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  lead. 
This  diificulty  is  overcome  by  occasionally  dipping  the  ladle  into  the  small  intermediate 
pots  on  the  one  side,  which  are  kept  full  of  lead,  maintained  at  a  higher  temperature 
by  a  small  fire  beneath  them,  as  shown  in  fig.  611. 

The  shaking  or  jerking  of  the  large  ladle  bj'  the  workmen  when  draining  the  crystals, 
would  ultimately  injure  the  pot,  to  protect  which,  a  pig  of  lead  with  a  bar  of  iron  cast 

Fig.  613. 


in  its  upper  surface,  is  laid  on  the  broad  rim  of  the  pot,  and  this  serves  at  tlie  same 
time  as  a  fulcrum  on  which  the  shank  of  the  ladle  rests. 

These  pots  often  require  to  be  renewed,  and  as  a  large  weiglit  of  metal  in  the  rims 
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is  renderpd  useless  in  each  renewal,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Itriokwork  is  covered  in 
some  works  with  a  circular  metal  slab,  on  which  the  narrow  rim  of  the  pot  rests,  hy 
which  a  saving  of  expense  in  the  rejjairs  is  etfected. 

This  process  is  also  accompanied  by  another  advantage  in  pnrifying  the  lead.  Each 
time  the  lead  is  melted,  the  siu-face  becomes  covered  with  a  scum,  which  contains  more 
or  less  impurity  along  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  this  dross  being  always  skimmed 
off"  the  quality  of  the  lead  is  continuously  improved  as  it  apiproaches  the  market-pot. 
This  circumstance  is  so  well  recognised,  that  leads  containing  only  one  ounce  silver  per 
ton,  and  even  less,  are  regularly  treated  by  this  process,  especially  when  the  lead  is  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 

An  average  cost,  founded  on  the  erystallifiation  of  1,917  tons  of  lead  containing  21 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

s.  (1. 

Labour    .       .       .       .       .       9    7 '3 

Coals,  6-2  cwt  1  01 

Eejmirs    .       .       .        .       .        0  2-9 

Staf/q's  api^aratits. — The  expense  of  labour  is  an  important  item  in  Pattinson's  pro- 
cess, and  none  but  powerful  men  are  capable  of  managing  the  crystallising  ladle.  This 
objection  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Mr.  I.  D.  Stagg,  who  succeeded  in  con- 
structing an  apparatus  for  obviating  this  difficulty.  This  arrangement,  known  as  Sta<j<fs 
apparatus,  is  represented  m  fifj-  613  ;  it  consists  of  a  crane  and  windlass,  fl  h;  a  chain 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  shank  of  the  ladle  is  wound  up  by  the  windlass,  and  draws 
up  the  ladle,  filled  -with  crystals,  out  of  the  pot.  A  workman  guides  the  handle  of 
the  ladle,  which  is  afterwards  pdaeed  under  a  catch,  c,  of  the  crane.  While  the 
crystals  are  draining,  the  ladle  is  occasionally  shaken  by  the  workmen,  and  by  moving 
the  crane,  the  ladle  is  easily  carried  over  the  adjoining  pot,  into  which  the  crystals 
are  emptied. 

Wnrsleij's  apparatus. — This  gentleman  has  also  patented  arrangements  by  which  the 
labour  is  economised.  He  fixes  an  upright  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  pans,  with  a  bear- 
ing at  top  and  bottom,  while  arms  radiate  from  the  shaft  to  the  sides  of  the  pans ; 
with  this  apparatus  he  obviates  the  use  of  the  slice. 

The  other  plan  consists  in  drilling  a  \  to  ^  inch  hole  horizontally  through  the  side  of 
the  pan,  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom.  The  opening  inside  the  pan  is  covered  with 
a  sheet-iron  strainer  screwed  down  to  the  pan,  and  a  spout  is  set  in  an  opening  made 
through  the  side  wall  of  the  fire-hole  of  the  pan,  to  carry  otf  the  liquid  lead  into  a  pot 
placed  outsid(\  The  hole  in  the  pan  is  made  tight  by  a  slightly  tapering  tapping  bar. 
The  crystals  remain  behind  for  further  treatment. 

Parkes'  Process. 

This  process  depends  upon  the  superior  attraction  of  silver  for  zinc  over  lead,  and 
is  applied  by  Mr.  Parkes  in  the  following  manner: 

The  silver-lead  is  melted  in  one  of  the  large  pans  already  described,  and  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  melted,  zinc.  The  zinc  being  melted,  is  then  added,  and  the 
fluid  metals  are  stirred  for  a  period  of  one  to  two  hours.  The  fire  is  now  lowered 
and  the  metals  allowed  to  cool  down  until  the  lead  is  about  to  set.  The  zinc  and  silver 
rise  to  the  surface  during  the  interA'al,  and  are  removed  by  means  of  a  perforated 
ladle. 

This  alloy  is  afterwards  heated  in  a  sloping  iron  retort  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
lead,  which  contains  1,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  is  ready  for  cupellafion.  The 
portion  left  in  the  retort,  is  heated  in  clay  pots  to  distil  off  the  zinc.  The  residue  con- 
tains silver  mixed  with  the  impurities  of  the  original  lead  and  zinc.  It  is  melted 
with  lead  and  cupelled  to  obtain  the  silver. 

Mr.  Parkes  also  proposed  to  roast  the  alloy  in  close  retorts  or  muffies,  by  which  it 
was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  was  then  to  be  treated  with  dilute  sulplnu'ic  acid. 
The  foreign  oxides  dissolved  in  the  acid,  leaving  the  silver,  which  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  quantity  of  zinc  required  to  desilverise  the  lead,  depended  upon  the  proportion 
of  silver  and  other  metals  present  in  the  lead,  and  he  gave  the  following  statement  in 
his  specification — viz.  for  20  cwt.  of  lead  containing 

1-t  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  .       .        .    22'4  lbs.  of  zinc. 
21  „  „         „      .       .       .  33-6 

28  „  „         „      .       .       .  41-8 

The  loss  of  lead  in  this  process  is  said  to  be  about  1  per  cent.,  but  on  account  of 
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the  difficulty  in  treating  the  alloy  of  zinc  and  silver,  Messrs.  Neville  are  understood  to 
have  abandoned  the  plan. 

Separation  of  Copper  in  Crystallisation. 

Mr.  Baker  has  published  the  following  results  of  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
impurities  of  lead,  viz.  silver,  copper  and  iron,  are  removed  in  this  process  of  crystalli- 
sation. 

The  original  load  contained  : 


1 

2 

Silver 

.  0-0046 

0-0052 

Copper 

.  0-0066 

00154 

Iron  . 

.  0  0065 

0-0068 

Sulphur 

.  trace 

trace. 

various  products  of  the 

process  contained : 

Eich  Pot :  — 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Iron 

Before  crystallising  . 

.  0-0108 

0-0344 

0-0312 

Crystals,  25  pts. 

.  0-0052 

0-0152 

0-0086 

Fluid  lead,  85  pts.  . 

.  0-0140 

0-0476 

0-0122 

Second  Pot :  — 

Before  crystallising  . 

.  0-0052 

0-0154 

0-0068 

Crystals,  95  pts. 

.  0-0020 

0-0066 

0-0118 

Fluid  lead,  25  pts.  . 

.  0-0126 

0-0286 

0-0146 

Third  Pot:  — 

Before  crystallising  . 

.  0-0020 

0-0102 

0-0118 

Crystals,  70  pts. 

.  0-0010 

0-0038 

0-0198 

Fluid  lead,  25  pts.  . 

.  0-0100 

0  0240 

0-0082 

Fourth  Pot  :  — 

Kefined  lead  . 

.  0-0014 

0-0054 

0-0112 

From  this  Mr.  Barker  very  naturally  draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  alio}'  of 
copper-lead  which  remains  fluid  when  ci-j'stals  of  lead  are  formed,  and  that  when  the 
former  metal  is  present  in  moderate  proportions,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Pattinson. 

This  statement  has  been  disputed  by  Reich  and  Streng,  who  deduce  from  their  ex- 
periments the  conclusion,  that  the  copper  is  not  separated ;  but  the  writer,  without 
having  analysed  the  different  leads,  inclines  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Baker's 
conclusions. 

2.   CUPELLATION"  OR  EeFINING  OF  THE  RiCH  LeAD. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a  correct  interpretation  to  Hebrew  terms  of 
art,  yet  we  think  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  lead  in  purifying  other  metals  was  known 
in  very  ancient  times.  Jeremiah  would  seem  to  allude  to  this  fact  in  the  passage  in 
ch.  vi.  ver.  29,  and  similar  refei-ence  is  made  in  Ezekiel  xxii.  18-22,  Malachi  iii.  2,  3. 
The  first  notice  of  the  process  of  cupellation  among  the  ancients,  appears  in  the 
works  of  Dioscorides ;  and  Pliny  and  Geber  describe  an  operation  which  is  a  true 
cupellation  by  means  of  lead.  In  1343,  Philippe  le  Bel  issued  an  ordinance  prescrib- 
ing the  use  of  cupels  for  testing  the  precious  metals.  In  1556,  Agi-icola  in  his  work, 
JDe  re  Mctallica,  fully  describes  the  -whole  process,  with  instructions  how  to  make  the 
tests  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Barba,  Arte  de  los  Mctalcs,  in  1640,  where  the 
construction  of  the  refining  furnaces  is  minutely  explained. 

The  chief  object  is  generally  to  separate  the  silver  from  the  lead,  but  when  an  oxide 
of  lead  in  the  form  of  litharge  is  wanted,  then  the  former  becomes  a  secondary- operation. 

There  are  many  modifications  as  to  the  form  of  fiu'uace,  mode  of  refining,  &c.,  but 
only  what  may  be  called  two  distinct  methods  of  cupellation — \^z.  the  English  and 
German. 

The  English  System. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  system  consist  in  the  cupel  being  movable,  and  the  lead 
being  fed  at  intervals. 

The  furnace,  which  is  termed  a  Bcfincry,  is  represented  in  figs.  614,  615,  where  two 
cupels  cau  be  worked  at  the  same  time  when  necessai-j' ;  a  a  are  the  positions  of  the 
cupels  or  tests,  one  of  which  is  shown  resting  on  an  irou  waggon,  /; ;  cc,  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  rich  lead  in  a  melted  state,  which  is  ladled  into  on  iron  gutter,  dd,  to  supply 
thetcst;  ee,  the  point  where  the  blast  enters.  and//the  opening  ov  gate,  through  which 
the  litharge  is  blown  over  into  a  pot  below;  g g,  the  fire  grates,  and  kh  the  ash  pits; 
a,  the  fiues,  and  kk  the  chimneys. 
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Fig.  614. 


The  bottom  or  sole  of  this  ivvprljeratory  luniace  is  funned  of  l.one-asli 
whieii  IS  prepared  by  inoisteniiig  it  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  pearl- 


mixture  is  placed  within  an  oval  iron 
frame-work,  formed  of  an  iron  rinn- 
a  a,  {fig.  616)  about  four  inches  deep 
called  the  test-ring,  and  iron  bars  cross 
the  bottom  h  b.  The  bone-ash  mixture 
is  then  carefully  and  firndy  beaten 
down  with  iron  rammers.  The  centre 
of  this  mass  is  then  scooped  out  by 
means  of  a  small  trowel,  as  seen  at  c, 
and  the  portion  round  the  sides  an(. 
ends,  d  d  d,  left  as  -walls  to  retain 
the  melted  metals. 

As  the  success  of  the  cnpellation 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
careful  preparation  of  tlie  cupel,  an 
apparatus  has  been  contrived  to  give 
a  proper  consistence  to  the  bone- 


hnely  gr 
ashes. 


'ound. 
This 


Fig.  616. 


C17. 


ash.  A  longitudinal  section  of  Ihis  apparatus  is  sliown  in  Jig.  017  in  such  detail  as  to 
render  any  description  unnecessary.    It  is  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
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The  test  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  for  some  time,  and  then  placed  on  the  waggon, 
which  is  run  into  position.  The  test  is  then  wedged  tight  up  against  an  iron  ring 
built  firmly  in  the  masonry.  The  fire  is  now  lighted  and  the  test  carefully  annealed, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  crack.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  is  heated  to  a  duU  redness,  and 
then  filled  with  the  melted  rich  lead. 

This  lead  soon  becomes  coated  with  a  greyish  dross,  but  as  the  heat  increases,  the 
surface  of  the  lead  appears,  and  the  formation  of  litharge  commences.  The  blast  is  now 
turned  on,  and  while  supplying  the  oxygen  necessary  for  tlie  oxidation  of  the  lead,  it 
drives  the  litharge  to  the  mouth  of  the  refinery,  where  it  flows  in  a  continuous  stream 
over  the  gate  into  a  little  iron  pot  placed  on  wheels  for  the  convenience  of  removal. 

When  there  is  only  enough  rich  lead  to  jaeld  a  small  cake  of  silver,  the  refining  is 
completed  in  the  same  test,  and  in  that  case,  the  workman  cuts  down  the  opening  in  the 
bone-ash  at  this  end  of  the  test,  which  is  called  the  gate,  to  the  level  of  the  melted  lead, 
until  the  fining  of  the  silver  commences. 

When  there  is  a  stock  of  rich  lead,  the  concentration  of  the  silver  is  confined  to  the 
first  test,  which  is  called  the  lead-test.  As  soon  as  the  silver  amounts  to  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  contents  of  the  test,  a  small  hole  is  carefully  drilled  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
rich  alloy  is  run  into  moulds.  The  hole  is  then  closed  by  a  pellet  of  bone-ash,  and 
another  cupellation  commenced.  The  rich  alloy  is  afterwards  refined  in  the  same 
manner  in  another  test,  hence  called  the  silver-test. 

When  the  lead  has  been  nearly  all  oxidised,  the  film  of  silver  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner;  it  then  exhibits  a  succession  of  the  beautiful  iridescent  tints  of  Newton's  rings, 
and  at  length  the  film  of  oxide  disappears,  revealing  the  brilliant  surface  of  silver 
beneath.  Such  is  Dr.  Miller's  admirable  description  of  this  beautiful  phenomenon, 
known  as  the  fulguration  of  the  metal,  or  as  the  men  call  it,  the  brightmirig  of  the 
flatc. 

At  this  point  the  blast  is  turned  off.  the  fire  withdrawn,  and  the  silver  allowed 
to  cool.  AVhen  the  silver  has  set  and  begun  to  harden,  the  wedges  are  removed,  and 
the  test  with  its  cake  of  silver  falls  on  the  iron  waggon.  When  cold,  it  is  removed,  t  he 
impurities  adhering  to  its  under  surface  are  chipped  off,  and  the  silver  is  ready  for 
fusing  into  ingots. 

During  the  cupellation,  the  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  evolved  as  the  metal 
cools,  forming  crater-like  eruptions  on  the  surface,  and  the  extent  of  these  pro- 
tuberances is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  purity  of  the  silver. 

There  is  not  much  silver  lost  in  the  refinery  by  volatilisation,  but  a  com- 
paratively large  absorption  takes  place  in  the  test.  We  have  assayed  several  test- 
bottoms,  and  have  foimd  the  contents  in  silver  to  vary  from  74  oz.  to  115  oz.  per  ton 
of  test. 

Chambers'  Steam  Blast. — The  blast  employed  in  refining  must  be  soft,  and  is  best 
supplied  by  means  of  a  fan,  but  a  very  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  tried  by 
the  wTiter,  and  furnished  vei-y  good  results.  It  consisted  in  substituting  a  steam  jet 
for  the  blast  of  air,  and  as  the  steam  passed  through  a  wide  nozzle,  it  carried  snfiBcient 
air  along  with  it  to  oxidise  the  lead,  while  mixing  a  body  of  steam  \vith  the  lead  fume, 
■which  -was  thus  more  completely  recovered  in  the  long  flues  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam. 

A  more  simple  and  compact  form  of  refinery  is  shown  in  figs.  618,  619,  where  the  steam 
blast-pipe  is  represented  entering  the  furnace  at  a.  This  refinery  is  also  fitted  with  an 
iron  hood,  b,  placed  in  front  of  the  workii'.g  door,  where  occasional  puffs  of  fume  are 
blown  over  the  workman.  This  fume  is  carried  off  by  an  iron  pipe,  c,  into  the  chimne}', 
and  this  protects  the  men  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  inhaling  the  lead  smoke. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  refining,  is  founded  on  the  cupellation  of 
rich  lead,  which  produced  upwards  of  60,000  oz.  of  fine  sUver: 

s.  d. 

Labour  3  103 

Coals    .       47  cwt. 
Pearl-ashes    0  6  lbs. 
Bone-ashes  187  „ 
Repairs  ...... 

Engine  Power:  Coals  cwt.  5-2  =  0  10-4 
Wages  .       .  10-3 

Per  ton  of  load  10  4-2 

or  3.«.  I'lf/.  per  100  oz.  of  silver. 

AVhen  the  silver  has  been  removed,  the  test  is  broken  up,  those  portions  of  the  bone- 
ash  which  are  free  from  lead,  being  removed  for  subsequent  use,  and  the  rest  is  generally 


.  0  9-4 

.  0  4-0 

.  3  3-8 

.  0  2-0 
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carried  to  tlie  slag-Iioartli  or  lilast-furnace,  where  tlic  bouc-asli  of  course  is  lost.  Mr. 
Johnson  recovers  this  bone-ash  as  follows  : — 

Johnson's  Process. — He  reduces  the  cupel  to  a  powder,  and  mixes  it  with  acetic  acid 
of  1-030  to  rOiS  specific  gravity,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  mixture  of  a  thin 

Fiff.  618. 


FT 


consistence  to  admit  of  its  lieing  well  agitated  in  a  dolly  tub.  The  greater  part  of  the 
lead  dissolves,  and  by  renewing  the  acid,  a  further  quantity  is  removed,  so  that,  on  working 
the  residue  to  separate  all  the  solution,  the  bone-ash  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  employed 
again  in  making  tests.  The  solutions  yield  the  lead,  in  the  form  of  sugar  of  lead,  by 
concentration. 
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The  German  System 

differs  from  the  English  in  forming  the  hearth  of  marl  instead  of  bone-ash ;  and  in 
making  it  of  large  dimensions,  and  charging  all  the  lead  at  one  time. 

The  form  and  construction  of  this  furnace  is  shown  mfig.  620,  which  is  taken  from 
an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Metallui-gy  of  Lead  by  Dr.  Lamboru.    The  corner  on  the 

Fig.  620. 


o      I       2      3      4      5  10 


right  is  removed,  to  show  the  interior.  The  circular  portion  contains  the  hearth  and  a 
rectangular  fireplace.  The  foundations,  F  F,  are  built  of  stone,  cramped  with  iron  rods, 
and  pierced  with  openings  to  carry  off  the  moisture.  A,  represents  the  fireplace,  in 
whicti  either  wood  or  coal  can  be  burnt.  The  hearth  is  formed  of  bricks  set  on  edge 
on  a  bed  of  seorife  which  has  been  well  beaten  down.  A  layer  of  marl,  also  carefully 
beaten  with  iron  rammers,  is  formed  on  the  bricks,  and  this  bed  is  generally  renewed 
at  each  cupellation.  A  wall,  K  K,  surrounds  the  hearth,  and  serves  to  support  a 
movable  cap,  C,  which  is  formed  of  sheet  iron,  strengthened  bj'  bars  on  its  upper  side, 
and  lined  with  clay  secured  by  numerous  iron  straps.  The  cap  is  suspended  by  chains 
from  the  crane,  R,  and  supported  by  a  lever,  L,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  removed  on 
one  side,  when  necessary.  The  opening,  G,  opposite  the  fire-bridge,  B,  serves  to  in- 
troduce the  materials  of  which  the  hearth  is  constructed,  as  well  as  the  lead  to  be 
refined,  and  acts  as  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion.  The  workman 
watches  the  operation  through  an  opening  in  the  corner,  which  is  removed  in  the  wood- 
cut, through  which  thevapom-s  pass  away.  The  blast  enters  at  T,  through  two  tuyeres, 
whose  nozzles  are  frequently  covered  by  two  small  valves,  called  buttcrjiies,  to  diflftise 
the  blast  over  all  the  surface  of  the  bath. 

When  all  is  ready  for  work,  a  thin  bed  of  straw  is  laid  upon  the  hearth,  on 
which  the  pigs  of  rich  lead  are  piled.  The  cap,  C,  is  then  lowered  on  the  walls,  and  fluted 
with  clay  all  round  the  edges.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  soon  after  the  lead  is 
melted,  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  dark  crust  called  ahzKgs,  consisting  of  the  oxides  of 
the  foreign  metals,  and  other  impurities  from  the  lead.  This  crust  is  dravm  off  through 
the  working  door,  opposite  T.  The  fire  is  kept  up  to  maintain  the  lead  at  a  dark-red 
heat,  while  the  impurities,  termed  ahstrichs,  continue  to  separate.  The  table  which 
follows,  contains  the  analysis  of  some  of  these  products.  The  next  product  which 
appears,  is  known  under  the  name  of  cxpnmis  or  wild  Litharge,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
hours,  the  formation  of  the  true  litharge  commences.  The  heat  is  now  maintained 
between  a  cherry  and  a  bright  red,  until  the  operation  is  complete. 
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Analyses  of  the  Products  of  Cupcllation. 


Technical  names  . 

AhstrUhs. 

Abtugs. 

Locality  . 

I'oul- 
laouen, 
1st. 

Poul- 

laouen, 
last. 

Holz- 
apfel. 

Ville- 

fort. 

Frti- 
bern. 

Katz- 
enthal, 
1st. 

Kal7.- 
enthal, 
last. 

Pont- 
gibaud. 

Poul- 
laouen 

Pont- 
gibaud. 

Protoxide  of  lead  . 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  zinc  . 

Alumina  .... 
Lime  .... 

Antitnonic  acid 
I'eroxide  of  antimony 
Arsenic  acid 
Silicic  acid 

63-60 
7  00 

28-CO 
ICO 

84-40 
G-8l) 

5  20 

:  ! 

9-00 

C8-00 
trace 

4-00 
with  Sil. 
acid 
14-1  0 
14-00 

82-00 

17  60 
0-40 

95-50 

0-  .'iO 

1-  10 

0-30 

2-  30 

67-fiO 
0-40 
0-20 
4-40 
with  Sil. 
acid 
7-60 

19  70 
0-30 

8880 

with  Sil 
acid 
5-00 

fi-20 

89-50 

0-  20 

1-  .iO 

2-  60 

0-70 

.'!510 

4  CO 
5-00 

5  40 

0-80 
0-70 

4-80 

.■j-sn 

6  80 

63- 1 
1-1 

4-  6 

5-  4 

0-5 

30 

C,  5-6 

There  are  two  varieties  of  litharge  obtained,  distinguished  by  their  colour,  yellow 
and  red  ;  the  former  being  in  fused  pieces,  while  the  latter  is  in  flakes.  The  difference 
arises  from  their  mechanical  condition,  which  results  from  a  difference  in  the  cooling. 


Analyses  of  Litharge. 


Locality 

Freiberg, 

Halsbriicke. 

Claustlial. 

Unter- 

yellow. 

red. 

black. 

Harz,  last. 

Authority  . 

Kersten. 

Plattner. 

Ramraelsberg. 

B  riiel. 

Ulrich. 

Protoxide  of  lead 

96-21 

96-35 

94-68 

99-69 

5813 

„       of  copper  . 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  bismuth 

0-82 

0-95 

1-35 

0-59 

0-40 

0-28 

0-41 

0-66 

0-59 

trace 

35-25 

Protoxide  of  zinc 

1-31 

Protoxide  of  .silver 

0-003 

071 

Arsenious  acid  . 
Teroxide  of  antimony 
Silicic  acid 

1-21 

1  1-56 

0-15 

0-59 

3-75 

Carbonic  acid 

2-70 

2-00 

Lime  .... 

0-49 

The  period  when  the  operation  approaches  a  termination  is  marked  by  tlie  brighten- 
ing of  the  melted  mass,  when  some  hot  water  is  thrown  over  its  surface,  and  as  soon  as 
the  silver  begins  to  solidify,  cold  water  is  used  to  harden  the  cake.  This  silver  contains 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  is  refined  by  another  process. 


Separation  of  Lead  from  Bismuth. 

This  process  of  cupellation  has  been  employed  by  Patera  to  separate  the  two  metals, 
lead  and  bismuth.  At  Joaehimsthal  in  Bohemia,  the  small  quantity  of  bismuth  in  the 
ore  gradually  accumulates  in  the  rich  lead,  and  when  the  latter  is  submitted  to  cupel- 
lation, a  green  litharge  riakes  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  This 
substance,  called  "Black  Litharge,"  is  reduced  and  refined  in  the  usual  way.  The  lead 
is  first  oxidised,  and  leaves  the  bismuth,  nearly  pure,  on  the  test.  This  impure  metal 
is  refined  in  a  second  cupellation,  and  the  bismuth  so  obtained  is  very  pxire,  as  indicatefl 
by  the  following  analysis  : 

Bismuth  .  99-58 
Silver  .  0-42 
Lead  .  .  trace 
Iron  .  .  trace 
100-00 

The  original  alloy  obtained  by  reducing  the  black  litharge,  consists  of ; 
Bismuth     .  34-5 
Lead  .       .  65-5 
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100-0 

L  L 
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The  progress  of  the  cupellation  is  carefully  watched,  and  samples  of  both  the 
litharge  and  the  metal  on  the  test  are  analysed  from  time  to  time.  The  mixed  metals 
are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  convert  the 
metals  into  chlorides.  Strong  alcohol  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  chlorides  of 
silver  and  lead,  and  the  bismuth  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  then  filtered,  and  weighed. 

Manufacture  of  Litharge. 
An  oxide  of  lead  is  in  demand  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  lead  and  other 
purposes,  and  this  substance  is  produced  in  two  forms,  as  FlaJce  and  Levigated 
litharge. 

Flake  Litharge. — When  litharge  is  manufactured  for  sale,  the  purest  lead,  not  rich 
in  silver,  is  selected  for  cupellation.  The  refining  process  is'  conducted  as  already 
described,  but  the  oxide  of  lead  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  cupella- 
tion is  rejected. 

The  litharge,  as  it  flows  from  the  test,  is  received  in  large  pots  fitted  on  wheels,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  slowly  to  cool.  In  some  eases,  the  pots  are  heated  so  that  the 
cooling  may  be  more  gradual,  as  the  proportion  of  the  flake  litharge  depends  upon  this 
condition.  When  the  pots  are  emptied,  the  mass  of  litharge  faUs,  and  the  whole  is 
passed  through  a  circular  temse,  working  in  a  close  wooden  erection  to  protect  the  men 
from  the  dust.    The  fine  flake  litharge  is  collected  and  packed  in  casks. 

Levigated  Litharge. — The  portion  of  litharge  which  does  not  fall,  but  remains  in  hard 
fused  pieces,  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  levigated  litharge. 

The  process  consists  in  simply  grinding  this  fused  litharge  between  horizontal  stones 
with  a  supply  of  water.    The  mill  employed  for  the  purpose  is  seen  in  figs.  621,  622. 


Fig.  621. 


Fig.  622. 
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Motion  is  communicated  to  the  driving  wheel,  a,  on  the  upright  shaft,  b,  which  works 
into  the  wheels,  c  c  c,  on  the  spindle  d  d  d,  turning  the  upper  stones  of  the  three 
pairs  e  e  e.  The  litharge,  along  with  a  small  stream  of  water,  is  fed  into  the  lower 
pairs,  as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  pass  it  through  two  sets  of  stones.  The  ground 
mass  then  falls  into  the  dolly-tubs,  / /,  which  are  agitated  by  means  of  the  sheaves, 
g  g,  driven  by  the  belts,  hh,  working  round  a  sheave,  i,  on  the  upright  shaft.    The  leri- 
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gated  litharge  flows  away  witli  the  water  along  the  spouts,  Jc  k  k  k,  and  deposits  in  the 
large  tanks,  L  L,  which  are  kept  full  of  water.  The  overflow  escapes  at  m,  into  the 
cisterns,  n  n,  in  which  there  are  three  pumps,  o  o  and  p,  all  worked  by  gearing,  r,  $,  in 
connection  with  the  main  shaft.  Tlie  water  from  the  pumps,  o  o,  supplies  the  dolly- 
tubs,  for  washing  the  litharge  and  iiromoting  the  separation  of  that  jjortion  which  is 
coarse,  which  separation  is  completed  in  the  broad  spouts,  k  k  k.  The  pump,  /), 
supplies  water  for  mixing  with  the  litharge  as  it  enters  the  eye  of  the  stones,  through 
the  pipe,  t,  and  for  washing  the  outside  cases  and  rims  of  the  stones,  through  the 
pipe  u. 

When  the  tanks  are  filled  with  litharge,  they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 
The  litharge  subsides  and  the  water  is  run  olF  by  plugs  or  siphons.  The  litharge  is 
then  removed  and  dried  at  a  very  low  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  It  is  afterwards 
packed  in  casks  lined  with  paper. 

3.  Reduction  of  the  Pot-dross  and  Lithaege. 

In  the  previous  operations,  more  or  less  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  in  the 
form  of  dross  in  the  desilverising  pans,  and  as  litharge  in  the  cupellation. 

The  furnace  in  which  these  substances  are  reduced  resembles  the  smelting  furnace, 
and  is  of  the  ordinary  reverberatory  character.  The  sole  slopes  from  the  fire-bridge  to 
a  point  near  the  flue,  where  an  iron  gutter  is  inserted  in  the  brickwork,  which  is  never 
closed,  and  through  which  the  lead  runs  into  an  iron  pot  on  the  outside,  whence  it  is 
ladled  into  pig  moulds. 

Tills  furnace  is  shown  in  section  and  plan  in  Jigs.  623,  624,  where  A  represents  the 

Fig.  623. 


fireplace  ;  B,  ash-pit;  C,  fire-bridge  ;  D,  hearth  ;  E,  working  door;  F,  the  iron  spout; 
G,  the  pot  outside  heated  by  a  small  fire  below. 

The  sole  is  covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  on  which  a  mixture  of  the  oxides 
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and  coal  is  tlirown  near  to  the  fire-bridge.  The  ignition  of  the  fuel  and  the  reducing 
gases  in  the  furnace  soon  causes  a  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  the  liquid 
metal  trickling  down  through  the  porous  mass,  finds  its  way  to  the  point,  F,  whence  it 
flows  into  the  metal  pot,  G.  The  charge  is  freqiiently  turned  over  by  an  iron  rake  to 
present  fresh  surface  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  fuel,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  lead.  Fresh  charges  are  introduced  during  the  shift,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  residual  matters,  termed  cinders,  are  raked  out. 

In  smelting  works,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  of  these  reducing  furnaces,  in 
which  the  oxidised  products  of  the  different  operations  can  be  reduced,  viz.,  one  for  pot- 
drosses,  another  for  litharges,  and  a  third  for  calciner's  dross,  to  be  described  in  the 
next  section.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  lead  pro- 
duced, and  which,  by  being  mixed,  would  afterwards  entail  an  unnecessary  expense. 

The  dross  is  reduced  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  litharge,  bxit  when  it  is  very 
impure,  the  addition  of  a  little  soda-ash  facilitates  the  operation  and  increases  the  pro- 
duce of  metal.  The  dross  from  the  poor  pans  must  also  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of 
the  rich  pans,  as  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  silver  saves  some  expense  in  the  sub- 
sequent desilverisation  of  the  two  leads. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  litharge,  especially  that  which  flows  off  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  eupellation. 

The  cost  of  reducing  litharge  and  pot-di-oss  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  following 
details  may  be  taken  as  an  average : 

s.  d. 

Labour  .  .  .  2  87 
Coals,  4-1  cwt.  .  .0  8-2 
Repairs     .       .       ,    0  I'O 

3  6-9  per  ton. 

IXX.  Softening'  of  bard  Xead. 

AU  the  lead  produced  at  the  blast-furnaces,  and  some  leads  obtained  from  poor  ores 
in  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  are  so  hard  from  the  presence  of  impurities  or  other  causes, 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  treatment  in  the  desilverising  process.  The  lead  obtained 
from  the  English  slag-hearth  (p.  520)  is  also  of  the  same  character,  and,  until  within 
about  the  last  twenty  years,  was  sold  for  running  lead-joints,  &e.,  irrespective  of  its 
contents  in  silver.  The  composition  of  some  of  these  hard  leads  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 


Analyses  of  Hard  Leads. 


AiUhotity . 

Bie- 
wend. 

MUUer. 

Rich- 
ard- 
son. 

Ker- 
sten. 

Bi- 

bchoff 

S  t  r  e  n  g. 

R;i  c  h- 
ard- 
s  0  n. 

Streng  and 
0  ver  bee  k. 

Locality  . 

Alten- 
auer. 

LTntet- 
harz. 

Oker- 
hUlte. 

EnK- 
lish. 

Frei- 
berg. 

Holz- 
apfel. 

Katz- 
entha'i. 

Ville- 
fott. 

Pezey. 

Pont- 
gibaud. 

Claus- 
Ihal. 

Span- 
ish. 

Lau  - 
terthal. 

--^ndre- 
asberg. 

Lead. 
Antimony. 
Arsenic 
Copper 
Iron     .  ) 
Zinc     .  J 

83-91 
1601 

0-04 
0-04 

84-72 

2-00 
1-68 

0-88 

82-40 
10-04 
3-00 
2-28 
1-08 

99-27 
0  57 

0  12 
0-04 

91-51 
5-32 
1-02 

0-90 

0-62 
0-20 

81-27 
16-40 

'2-29 
0-04 

91-40 
8-20 
0-40 

95-60 
2-40 

tracer 

93-00 
7-00 

traces 

9:-4 

8-2 
0-4 

85-34 
14-06 

0-10 

95-81 
3-66 

0-32 
0-21 

83-65 
16-00 

0-13 
j.0-30 

77-75 
21  27 

0  16 

0-4-2 

The  writer  having  carefully  examined  the  W  B  slag-lead,  found  that  its  hardness  was 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  antimony.  He  then  suggested  the  erection  of  furnaces  in 
which  this  lead,  in  a  melted  state,  could  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air.  The  result  was 
the  production  of  a  good  soft  lead,  at  so  reasonable  a  cost  as  to  render  the  process 
available  as  a  regular  operation  in  smelt  mills. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  first  cargoes  of  the  now  well-known  Spanish  hard  lead  arrived  at 
Liverpool;  but  the  smelters  there  would  not  purchase  them,  and  one  cargo  was  tran- 
shipped to  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  lead  could  not  be  softened  in  the  brick  furnaces, 
being  so  fiuid  when  melted,  as  to  find  its  way  out  of  the  furnace  in  all  directions.  The 
late  Mr.  G.  Burnett,  who  consulted  the  writer  on  the  subject,  and  witnessed  the  treatment 
of  the  slag-lead  at  Mr.  Beaumont's  works  at  Blaydon,  then  proposed  the  simple  but 
admirable  plan  of  lining  the  fiirnace  with  a  metal  pan.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  trade  -with  Spain,  which  has  gone  on  increasing,  until,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  20,000 
tons  of  this  description  of  lead  are  annually  produced  in  that  country. 

Calcination  of  the  Lead. 
The  furnace  generally  employed  in  this  operation,  termed  calcining  or  ini'proving  by 
the  workpeople,  is  represented  in  the  jigs.  625,  626  in  elevation  and  vertical  section. 
A  is  the  fireplace  ;  B,  ash-pit ;  C,  fire-bridge ;  D,  cast-iron  pan ;  E,  flue ;  F  F  F, 
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rliannels  for  the  escape  of  moisture  ;  G,  a  working  door  ;  and  H,  the  spout  for  running 
off  the  soft  lead. 

The  lead  is  either  thrown  into  the  pan  in  pigs,  or  previously  melted  and  ladled  into 

Fig.  626. 


n  spout,  which  carries  it  to  the  pan.  The  charge  varies  from  6  to  10  tons,  and  the 
time  required  for  calcination  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  lead.  With  English  slag 
lead,  a  few  hours  are  sufficient,  and  the  wi'iter  has  witnessed  a  charge  of  hard  lead, 
obtained  from  reducing  the  dross  of  previous  operations,  require  30  days  for  softening. 

As  soon  as  the  furnace  is  at  a  working  heat,  the  surface  of  the  lead  becomes 
coated  with  the  impure  dross,  which  is  removed  by  skimming,  and  withdrawn  tlirougli 
the  working  door.    If  the  lead  is  very  impure,  this  di'oss  floats  in  a  semi-tluid  state  on 


Fig.  627. 


the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  must  be  dried  up  with  a  little  lime  to  bring  it  into  a  con- 
dition capable  of  being  removed.  The  workman  dips  a  ladle  into  the  lead  when  he 
thinks  the  calcination  is  about  complete,  and  pours  it  into  a  mould.    The  sample  is 
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examined  when  cold,  and  if  it  is  soft  to  the  scratch,  with  a  flaky,  crystalline  appearance 
on  the  surface,  the  contents  of  the  pan  are  ready  to  be  run  off  through  the  ii-on  spout, 
into  a  pot  on  wheels,  whence  it  is  ladled  into  pig  moulds. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  on  the  above  simple  form  of  furnace,  which  is  shown 
in  figs.  627,  628,  representing  a  front  view  and  a  longitudinal  section.  The  hard  lead  is 
melted  in  the  pot,  a,  which  is  heated  by  the  fire,  b.  The  calcining  pan,  c,  is  supplied 
with  melted  lead  from  the  pot  by  raising  the  plug,  d.  The  soft  lead  is  run  into  the 
pot,  f,  and  then  cast  into  pigs.  This  form  of  furnace  possesses  great  advantages  when 
softening  extra-hard  lead,  as  the  calcining  pan  can  easily  be  kept  always  full,  with 
very  little  labour. 

The  produce  of  soft  lead  from  the  hard  leads,  of  course,  varies  greatly,  as  wiU  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  most  of  the  descriptions  named  : 

Good  Spanish  hard  lead     ....       93-2  per  cent,  soft  lead. 
Hard  lead  from  crystallising  dross      .       .       90'3       ,,  ,, 
Hard  lead  from  economic  furnaces      .       .       84-3       ,,  ,, 

English  slag  lead  87' 1  „ 

Slag  lead  from  Spanish  dross  .  .  .  66'9  ,,  ,, 
Slag  lead  from  refuse  products  .  .  .  6  7  "3  ,,  ,, 
Tea  lead  76-4 

We  have  mentioned  tea  lead  as  among  the  hard  leads  which  can  be  treated  by  this 
process,  and  we  have  found  that  tin  is  as  easily  separated  thereby  as  antimony. 
The  following  hard  leads  were  mixed  and  submitted  to  calcination  : 


tons. 

c^vt. 

Ordinarj'  Spanish  hard  lead  . 

1436 

9 

Ore  slag  lead 

100 

18 

Dross     „     .  . 

69 

12 

Spanish  „     .       .       .  . 

60 

9 

Mill      „     .       .       .  . 

128 

16 

English  „     .       .       .  . 

75 

15 

Tea  hard  lead 

9 

15 

Fume     ,,    .  . 

3 

19 

tons  1885 

13 

At  a  cost,  per  ton,  for  :  s.  d. 

Laboiu'  .  .  .2  5'3 

Coals,  cwt.  5  .  .    0  10-0 

Eepairs  •  .  .    0  16 

3  4^ 

Pontifex  and  Glassford's  Process. — These  gentlemen  employ  the  ordinary  calcining 
pan-furnace,  and  when  the  charge  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  hours,  the  dross  being 
removed  as  usual,  a  few  pounds  of  the  following  mixture  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  bright  lead.  The  doors  are  closed,  and  in  about  10  to  20  minutes,  a 
brown  or  yellowish-brown  cake  collects  on  the  surface.  Fresh  fuel  is  then  tlu'own  on 
the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  the  doors  are  opened, 
and  the  cake  is  removed.  This  is  repeated  until  the  cake  formed  possesses  a  bright  or 
brown  colour.  Wlien  the  alkaline  mixture  is  used,  with  a  charge  of  9  or  10  tons  of 
lead,  about  55  lbs.  are  required  during  the  24  hours'  operation.  When  the  other  mix- 
ture is  employed  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  quantity  required  varies  between 
40  and  60  lbs. 

The  mixtures  recommended  are  as  follows  : 

1.  For  lead  containing  from  3  to  15  per  cent,  of  antimony,  the  mixture  consists  of: 

3  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

4  ,,  soda-ash. 

4  burnt  lime. 

2.  For  lead  containing  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  antimony,  and  from  |  to  1^  per  cent,  of 
silica,  the  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of  soda-ash  and  caustic  lime. 

We  understand  that  this  process  has  been  discontinued,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
antimony  exists  in  the  hard  lead  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead,  which 
when  the  whole  is  melted,  rises  to  the  surface  in  consequence  of  its  lower  specific  gravity, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  time  of  softening  should  be  shortened  with  advantage,  at  the  extra 
cost  of  so  expensive  an  oxidising  agent  as  nitrate  of  soda.  In  the  old  mode  of  working, 
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■when  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  kept  constantly  clear  of  dross  by  the  ealeiner,  the  alloy, 
as  it  rises,  is  immediately  oxidised  by  the  current  of  hot  air,  whereas  in  this  process,  a 
considerable  time  is  lost  in  allowing  the  mixture  to  act,  and  before  the  crusts  are 
removed. 

Mr.  Barker  of  Sheffield  has,  however,  succeeded  in  using  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  bisul- 
pliate  of  soda  to  advantage  in  this  process,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  the  impurities  in 
his  lead  are  so  much  smaller  than  in  those  of  Spain,  and  by  performing  the  operation, 
it  is  said,  in  crucibles. 

Bcduction  of  the  Dross. 

This  process  is  performed  in  an  ordinary  reducing  furnace,  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  usual,  as  the  charges  are  smaller  and  require  more  attention  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
antimony  by  volatilisation.  The  ■writer  also  introduced  the  use  of  a  little  soda-ash  with 
the  coal,  ■when  mixed  with  the  di-oss,  which  was  found  to  render  the  slag  which  is 
formed,  more  fusible,  and  enabled  the  workman  to  work  at  a  lower  heat.  The  following 
analyses  of  the  hard  lead  obtained  from  this  dross,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  this 
flux,  prove  the  advantage  of  its  employment : 

■Witliout  the 

soda-ash. 
.  82-88 
.  16-09 
0-68 


Lead  . 
Antimony 
Copper 


0-35 
100-00 


With  2i  per  cent, 
of  soda-asli. 

68-70 
40-66 
0-32 
0-32 


100  00 


With  the  use  of  this  flux,  and  continuing  the  calcining  operation  on  the  produce  of 
the  reducing  furnace,  the  metals  obtained  were  found  to  possess  the  following  com- 
position, according  to  the  analyses  of  the  writer: 


Lead  . 
Antimony  , 
Copper 
Iron  . 


English  Hard  Lead. 


Original  lead. 

99-27 
0-57 
012 
0-04 


1st  calcination. 
86-53 
11-29 
traces 
0-34 


100-00 


98-16 


2nd  calcination. 
62-84 
4716 
traces 
traces 


100-00 


Lead 

Antimony 
Copper 
Iron  . 


Spanish  Hard  Lead. 


Original  lead, 

95-81 
3-66 
0-32 
0-21 


1st  calcination. 
64-98 
29-84 
6-90 
0-20 


100-00 


100-92 


2nd  calcination. 
56-60 
43-40 
traces 
traces 


100-00 


It  was  found  impossible  to  separate  any  soft  lead  from  the  product  of  the  second  cal- 
cination, all  the  metal  becoming  oxidised.  This  alloy  is  found  of  great  use  in  casting 
type  furniture,  and  in  making  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  type. 

The  cost  of  reducing  the  dross,  per  ton  of  lead  produced,  is  as  follows : 


Labour  . 
Coals,  7-6  cwt. 
Soda-ash,  34  lbs. 
Repairs 


d. 

2-  1 

3-  2 
1-5 


8  6-8 


Se2mration  of  the  Antimony. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  dross  which  yields  the  lead  of  the  second  calcination,  the 
writer  proposed  to  grind  it  to  powder,  and  treat  it  with  acetic  acid,  by  which  all  tlie 
lead  is  dissolved,  and  yields  sugar  of  lead  by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.  The 
insobible  residuum,  when  rerluced  in  the  usual  method  employed  for  antimony  ores, 
furnishes  this  metal  very  readily,  and  of  fair  quality. 

The  same  process  is  applicable  to  the  separation  of  the  oxide  of  tin  when  the  dross 
has  been  formed  by  treating  tea  lead. 
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Cost  of  treating  Spanish  Hard  Lead. 

The  Spanish  hard-lead  trade  has  assumed  such  an  important  development,  that 
in  concluding  this  account  of  the  treatment  of  hard  lead,  it  may  not  be  without  some 
interest  to  give  the  cost  of  extracting  its  silver,  and  preparing  the  soft  lead  for  market. 

The  cost  of  each  item  of  expense  is  calculated  on  20  cwt.  of  the  original  hard  lead  : 
thus  the  second  item  is  on  5  per  cent  less  ;  the  third,  on  9  per  cent.  ;  the  fourth,  on 
35j  per  cent;  the  fifth,  on  7  per  cent,  of  the  original  lead  ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  items  are  an  average  on  the  whole  work  of  the  establishment.  A  similar  state- 
ment has  been  published  elsewhere,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  above  information,  it 
must  have  been  unintelligible  to  most  readers. 


Cost  of  Softening  and  Refining  Spanish  Lead. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1. 

Calcining  ..... 

0 

3 

4-9 

2. 

Crystallising  .... 

.  0 

10 

4-4 

3. 

Eefining  .... 

.  0 

0 

HI 

4. 

Reducing  litharge  and  pot-dross 

0 

1 

2-8 

5. 

Reducing  calcining  dross  . 

.  0 

0 

7-2 

6. 

Smelting  refuse  products  . 

0 

0 

4-2 

7. 

Grinding  materials  . 

0 

0 

5-8 

8. 

General  labour  .... 

0 

2 

41 

9. 

General  charges        .       .  . 

0 

3 

8-2 

£1 

3 

4-7 

IV.  Smelting;  of  the  Sla^s  and  other  Products. 

All  the  waste  products  resulting  from  all  the  previous  operations — viz.  ore  or  grey 
slags  from  the  reverberatory  furnace  and  ore-hearths,  test-bottoms,  litharge  and  dross 
cinders  from  the  reducing  furnaces,  &c.,  are  finally  submitted  to  a  process  of  re- 
duction, in  this  country  in  a  furnace  known  as  the  slag  hearth,  but  abroad  they  are 
generally  mixed  with  poor  lead-ores,  and  smelted  in  a  blast  furnace.  We  will  describe 
the  method  adopted  in  this  country,  and  then  select  one  of  the  continental  plans  as  an 
illustration  of  the  other  method. 

1.  The  English  Slag  Hearth 

is  known  among  the  Germans  as  the  Kriimmofen,  or  crooked  furnace,  and  among 
the  French  as  the  fourneaii-a-manche,  or  elbow-furnace.  The  general  form  and 
construction  of  this  furnace  are  shown  in  figs.  629,  630,  &c.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
ore-hearth. 

Fig.  629.  Fig.  630. 


Hearth. — The  sole-plate,  a,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  slopes  slightly  down  to  the  fore- 
hearth,  b.  There  are  strong  cast-iron  pieces,  or  bearers,  c  c,  on  each  of  the  long  sides  of 
the  sole-plate,  which  support  the  side  walls  as  well  as  the  cast-iron  plate,  or  forestone,  d, 
which  forms  the  front  of  the  shaft.  The  back  is  made  of  cast  iron  up  to  the  horizontal 
tuyere  in  the  middle,  above  which  it  is  built  of  sandstone.  A  cistern,  e,  stands  in 
front  of  the  fore-hearth,  and  a  stream  of  water  constantly  flows  through  to  granulate 
the  slag,  and  facilitate  the  subseqiieut  separation  of  any  pieces  of  lead  disseminated 
through  it  by  washing.  The  lead  flows  over  the  fore-hearth  into  an  iron  pot,  /,  heated 
rom  below  by  a  fire. 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with  small  cinders,  beaten  down,  and  reaching  to 
within  4  or  5  inches  of  the  tuyere.  The  pot  is  also  filled  with  similar  cinders,  which 
filter  the  lead  from  the  fusible  slags  which  sometimes  accompany  the  metal.  Peat  is 
then  piled  up  above  the  bed  of  cinders,  ignited,  and  the  blast  tiu-ned  on. 

When  the  peat  is  ignited,  some  coke  is  thrown  in,  and  a  layer  of  grej'  slag  or  other 
refuse  lead  product  is  added.  This  is  continued  at  intervals  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
alternate  layers  of  slag  and  fuel  being  added,  metallic  lead  being  produced,  and  a  fusible 
slag,  free  or  nearly  free  from  lead.  The  smelter  occasionally  forces  a  bent  iron  bar 
through  the  layer  of  cinder,  to  liberate  the  slag,  which  flows  off  into  the  water  cistern. 
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The  lead  obtained  is  always  very  hard  and  impure,  and  is  afterwards  sent  to  the 
calcining  process  for  softening. 

When  cold  air  is  employed  in  smelting,  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent  the  nose  of 
slag  at  the  tuyere  from  growing  too  long.  The  use  of  hot  air  prevents  this  inconvenience, 
and  also  economises  the  expense  of  this  operation,  as  the  following  comparative 
statements  will  prove  : 

a.  28  tons  of  slag  smelted  with  cold  air  consumed  392  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
and  cost ; 

£    s.  d. 

Labour  3    7  8 

Coke  7  tons  at  24*.  6d  8  116 

11  19  2 

b.  35  tons  of  similar  slag  with  hot  air,  consumed  300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and 
cost : 

£  s.  d. 

Labour  3  7  8 

Coke,  5  tons.  17  ewt.  at  245.  6 A    ..7  3  4  :.. 

Turf  for  heating  air,  lUoads  at  Is.  8(7.     0  18  4 

11    9  4 

The  saving  is  therefore  very  considerable  when  hot  air  at  500°  to  600°  F.  is  employed. 

2.  I'/ic  Clausthal  Blast  Furnace. 

This  furnace  varies  in  height  from  20  to  25  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet  in  the 
widest  part.  The  crucible  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  projects  beyond  the  blast  of  the 
furnace  into  a  small  elevated  platform  in  front.  The  lining  of  the  hearth  is  made  of 
fire-.stone.  and  the  bottom  is  slightly  hollowed.  This  part  is  covered  to  some  depth  with 
a,  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  charcoal,  with  a  gentle  slope  from  tlie  back  to  beyond  the 
front  wall  of  the  furnace.  A  tap-hole  enters  at  the  lowest  part  of  this  basin,  through 
which  the  contents  are  drawn  off. 

The  receiving  basin,  a,  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  breast  of  the  furnace,  which  is  supplied  with  air  forced  through  the  tuyeres  at  t. 

Fig.  631. 


The  charge  of  mineral  is  thrown  towards  the  side  ol  the  tuyere,  and  tile  fuel  towards 
the  breast.  The  cold  air  from  the  tuveres  cools  the  slags,  and  forms  channels  round 
their  nozzles,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  which  are  called  the  "  nose  of  the  tuyere."  The 
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success  of  the  operation  greatly  depends  upon  the  proper  management  of  this  point,  as 
these  channels  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  fusible  silicates  of  lead. 

Under  all  cii'cumstances,  a  large  quantity  of  lead  is  volatilised,  and  the  whole  of  the 
vapours  escaping  from  the  tunnel-hole,  T,  pass  through  a  series  of  chambers,  C  C,  before 
entering  the  chimney,  D.  The  fume  which  condenses  is  occasionally  removed  through 
the  doors,  d,  and  is  again  thrown  into  the  furnace  along  with  other  products. 

The  scorise  flow  continuously  into  the  fore-hearth,  where  they  solidify  and  are 
drawn  down  the  inclined  plane,  p,  by  the  workman,  to  the  floor  of  the  mill.  When  the 
basin,  b,  becomes  filled  with  metal,  it.  is  tapped  into  the  reservoir,  a. 

The  products  which  are  collected  in  the  outer  basin  consist  of  lead,  upon  which  a 
matt  floats.  This  matt  solidifies  first,  and  is  removed  for  further  treatment,  when  the 
lead  is  passed  tlirough  a  metal  sieve,  and  cast  into  pigs. 

.  The  matt  contains  sulphides  of  lead  and  other  metals,  and  when  they  accumulate,  they 
are  roasted  in  heaps  to  expel  the  sulphur ;  but  so  imperfect  is  the  operation,  that  some 
portions  must  undergo  as  many  as  four  roastings. 

When  the  roasting  is  finished,  the  residue  is  smelted  in  the  German  slag-hearth, 
along  with  test-bottoms  and  other  waste  products.    'Ih.e  lit  de fusion  is  composed  of: 

32  parts  of  roasted  matt. 


80  „ 

rich  grey  slags. 

4-5  „ 

test-bottoms. 

2  „ 

abstrichs. 

2  „ 

litharge-cinders. 

1 

granulated  cast  iron. 

The  furnace  used  in  the  smelting  of  these  products  is  shown  in  figs.  632 — 634.   It  is 


Fig.  632, 


ttbout  4^  feet  high,  and  increases  in  size  in  the  Upper  portion,  C.  Fig.  633,  represents  a 
horizontal  section  at  the  level  of  the  tuyere,  and  fig.  634,  a  vertical  section  in  theline  XY, 
It  is  blown  with  one  tuyere,  T.  From  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  brasqui,  the 
Contents  are  drawn  olFby  a  tapping  hole  into  the  pot,  F. 
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The  fuel  employed  is  coke,  and  during  the  smelting,  part  of  the  iron  of  the  matt 
combines  with  the  silica  of  the  slags  and  cinders,  forming  a  new,  very  fusible  slag. 
Another  portion  of  the  iron  reduces  the  sulphide  of  lead,  producing  metallic  lead  and  a 
second  matt. 

The  following  table  contains  the  analyses  of  some  slags  made  in  smelting  cupel 
bottoms,  &c. : 


Analyses  of  Lead-slags  from  Blast  Furnace. 


Authority  . 

Briiel. 

Ber- 
th ier. 

K.  ;i  r  s  ■ 
ten. 

Berthier. 

T  r+ 

Claus- 
thdl. 

PouUaouen. 

Har  z 

Pontgi 

baud. 

Silica 

28-75 

35-20 

34-80 

40-00 

38-70 

20-00 

22-00 

38-70 

Ozide  of  lead  . 

41-60 

26-80 

6-60 

34-80 

7-40 

traces 

35-60 

16  00 

Protoxid  e  of  iron 

6-87 

19-40 

34-40 

6-60 

28-40 

37-90 

4-20 

23-70 

Oxide  of  manganese  . 

0-42 

060 

0-60 

3-00 

2-40 

Suboxide  of  copper  . 

0-21 

1-60 

Alumina  . 

8-92 

4-60 

4-80 

12-90 

8-70 

10-00 

5-20 

11  60 

Lime 

7-83 

4-40 

7-00 

1-00 

12-80 

4-40 

30-20 

9-00 

Magnesia  . 

0-53 

0-90 

0-60 

1-00 

1-00 

Teroxide  of  antimony 

0-70 

Oxide  of  zinc 

5-20 

0-50 

Protosulphide  of  iron 

2-20 

9-00 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

10-20 

17-50 

This  matt  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  in  the  fourth  matt  the  copper 
has  accumulated  to  such  extent,  that  it  is  called  the  copper  matt,  and  is  treated  for  that 
metal. 

This  accumulation  of  copper  is  always  observed,  however  small  the  percentnge  of 
copper  in  the  original  ore.  The  copper,  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  tlian  lead, 
goes  on  accumulating  in  these  matts,  and  generally  pays  for  its  extraction. 

The  mixture  smelted  in  these  Clausthal  furnaces,  consists  of : 

34  parts  of  ore  containing  24  of  galena. 
4  to  5      ,,       cupel  bottoms. 

1      „       the  abstrichs  from  the  refinery. 
39      ,,       ore  slags. 
4^    ,,       granulated  cast  iron, 
■which  mixture  is  stated,  by  Eegnault,  to  produce  19  pts.  of  metal,  and  7  or  8  pts.  of 
the  first  matt,  containing  2^  pts.  of  metal. 

V.  Condensation  of  the  Xcad  Fume^ 

Since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  great  loss  of  lead  in  smelting  its  ores, 
numerous  plans  have  been  proposed  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of 
fume,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  patents  having  been  enrolled  for  this  object. 

Where  sufficient  space  exists,  the  plan  most  generally  adojDtcd  is  that  of  long  flues 
and  chambers.  In  some  cases  these  flues  extend  for  5  miles.  In  Mr.  Beaumont's  ex- 
tensive works,  his  able  engineer,  Mr.  Sopwith,  added  nearly  5  miles  of  flue  to  one  mill, 
the  flue  being  8  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  wide.  The  saving  in  lead  in  these  flues  of  Mr. 
Beaumont,  is  said  to  exceed  £10,000  per  annum. 

Of  the  many  plans  which  have  been  suggested,  we  will  select  two  which  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

1.  Siokoc's  Condenser. 

This  apparatus  is  represented  in  Jiff.  635,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably 
well  at  Langley  mill,  as  the  details  of  an  experiment,  given  on  p.  525  amply  prove. 

A  is  the  top  of  the  fume-flue ;  B  is  a  wheel  fixed  in  a  metal  case,  set  in  motion  by 
steam  or  water  povi'er,  with  a  speed  of  10,400  revolutions  per  minute,  by  which  the  fume 
is  withdrawn  from  the  flue  and  forced  through  the  condenser.  This  condenser  is  rect- 
angular, divided  longitudinally  by  wooden  rails.  A,  A,  laid  horizontally,  on  which  a 
layer  of  pebble-stones,  or  otlier  filtering  material,  is  placed.  The  condenser  is  further 
separated  into  compartments,  D.  D,  by  the  vertical  divisions,  C,  C,  which  alternately 
reach  the  top,  and  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  water  flows  from  an  open 
trough,  M,  divided  crossways,  immediately  above  D  D,  into  the  compartments,  E,  E, 
each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  four  or  more  low  parallel  partitions.  The  bottom 
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of  these  cisterns,  E  E,  is  perforated.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  pipe,  D  G,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  condenser  is  kept  filled  vnth  water  to  the  level  shown  at  F  F. 

The  fume  is  withdrawn  from  the  flue,  and  forced  up  and  down  through  the  filtering 
beds,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  until  the  residual  gases  escape  at  H,  into  the 
chimney,  L.  These  fumes,  in  their  passage  through  the  condenser,  come  in  contact 
with  the  water  from  E  E,  which  is  constantly  falling  in  fine  showers  over  the  filtering 


/ 

beds.  The  water  carries  down  all  the  fume  into  the  reservoir,  F  F,  whence  it  is 
occasionally  drawn  off  at  K. 

The  following  table  (p.  625)  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment,  on  the  large  scale, 
with  one  of  these  condensers. 

Stagg's  Condenser. 

This  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  636,  in  which  a  is  the  fume  flue,  bbbh,-d.  cistern 
constructed  of  wood  or  any  other  material,  with  partitions,  dividing  it  alternately 


Fig.  636. 


at  top  and  bottom  ;  c,  one  or  more  air-pumps,  or  exhausting  machines ;  and  d,  the 
exit-flue  for  the  uncondensed  gases.  The  air-pumps  being  set  in  motion,  the  fume 
is  drawn  through  the  water  in  the  cistern,  in  which  the  metallic  vapours  are  con- 
densed, so  perfectly,  that  the  writer  has  walked  along  the  exit-flue  without  being  soiled 
with  a  single  particle  of  fume.  The  passage  of  the  vapours  under  the  water  creates  a 
great  agitation  and  spraying  of  the  water,  which  materially  assists  in  the  condensa- 
tion. When  the  water  becomes  charged  with  fume,  it  is  di-awn  oflf  by  cocks,  and  run 
into  tanks  to  allow  the  fume  to  subside. 

Mr.  Stagg  has  drawn  up  the  following  table  from  his  experiments,  to  show  the 
annual  saving  of  lead  which  may  be  effected  by  his  condenser,  and  the  volume  of 
gases  for  which  the  exhausting  apparatus  must  be  constructed  : 


Nature  of  furnace. 

Quantity  of  lead 
operated  upon  or  pro- 
duced per  annum. 

Volume  of  smoke 
emitted  from  sucli 
furnace  per  minute. 

Annual  saving 
effected  on  each  ope- 
ration in  lead. 

Ore  hearth  . 
Keverberatorj- 
Refining  and  reducing. 
Slag  hearth  . 

tons. 
250 
500 
500 
200 

cubic  feet. 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
3,000 

tons. 
12i 
20 
35 
40 
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The  compofition  of  the  fumes  produced  from  different  operations  and  localities,  is 
given  in  the  following  tables : 


Table  I. — Analyses  of  Fumes  from  the  Beverberatory  Furnaces. 


Locality 

Pontgibaud, 

Alston 
Moor. 

Conflans. 

Redruth. 

Freiberg.- 

Authority  . 

Berthicr. 

Rivot. 

Betthier. 

Hamraelsberg. 

11-00 

10-20 

42-60 

71-20 

34-93 

C  Arsenic  & 

Sulphate  of  lead 

60-00 

39-00 

65-60 

39-00 

\  antimony 

[  0-60 

Aisenious  acid 

2-00 

1-50 

3-40 

(Protoxide 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  . 

12-00 

traces 

\  3-80 

Oxide  of  zinc  . 

15-00 

2-70 

13-80 

27-15 

Carbonate  of  lead 

35  00 

Lime  0-71 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

2-30 

( Magnesia 
\  0-39 

Sulphide  of  lead 

4-50 

1-40 

0-20 

1-20 

Silicic  acid 

1  13-20 

5-60 

17-40 

20-60 

31-82 

Clay  .... 

Table  II. — Analyses  of  Fume  from  the  Befinery. 


Locality  .... 

Pontgibaud. 

Villefort. 

Freiberg. 

Protoxide  of  lead 

88-20 

40-00 

71-20 

48-30 

Sulphate  of  lead 

Arsenious  acid  .... 

9-00 
0-30 

20-00 
3-00 

1  17-80 

14-40 

Oxide  of  antimony 

Oxide  of  zinc  .... 

4-40 

3-90 
25-70 

Oxide  of  bismuth 

0-50 

Carbonate  of  lime 

3-70 

17-00 

Carbonic  acid  .... 

5  00 

4-50 

Silicic  acid  .... 
Clay  ..... 

1  3-40 

20-00 

4-60 

Table  III. — Aiialyses  of  the  Fumes  from  the  Blast  Furnaces. 


Locality  ..... 

Frei- 
berg. 

Pontgibaud. 

Hals- 
briiclie. 

Pont- 
gibaud, 

Oxide  of  lead  ..... 

27-90 

10-00 

66-50 

3-70 

1-50 

80-10 

Sulphate  of  lead  .... 

13-00 

47-00 

13-00 

9-00 

Arsenious  acid  .... 

210 

1-10 

1-50 

4-10 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  .... 

3-00 

13-00 

Oxide  of  zinc  ..... 

49-50 

10-00 

12-00 

3-10 

95-00 

2-80 

Carbonic  acid  ..... 

7-00 

Sulphuric  acid  .... 

17-00 

Silicic  acid  ..... 

33-00 

1-50 

4-90 

8-90 

55-40 

Statistics  op  the  Lead  Teade. 
1.  Great  Britain. 

The  following  tables  from  Mr.  Hunt's  valuable  Annual  Report,  give  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  as  to  the  home  trade  in  this  metal : 
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Smmitary  of  Lead  and  Silver  Produce,  1862. 


Lead  ore. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

-lIjXGLAND. 

tons. 

cwts. 

tons. 

cwts. 

ounces. 

Goniwiill  ..... 

6,030 

4,119 

0 

Devoiisbire  ..... 

2^079 

1 

l'376 

5 

Somersetsliire  ..... 

750 

0 

375 

0 

1,025 

Shropshire  ..... 

4,157 

11 

3,103 

8 

Derliyshire  ..... 

7,048 

10 

5,028 

9 

1,000 

Yorkshire  ..... 

9,255 

1 

6,313 

10 

3,331 

Staffordshire  ..... 

60 

2 

37 

4 

Westmoreland  .... 

2,017 

12 

1,375 

12 

17,148 

Cumberland  ..... 

7,173 

13 

6,241 

10 

41,911 

Durham  and  Northumberland . 

21,771 

18 

16,454 

0 

82,854 

VV  Ai.l!ib. 

Caermarthenshire  .... 

1,298 

10 

1,009 

9 

■it,  V'tcD 

Cardiganshire  .... 

8,299 

11 

5,443 

2 

62,678 

Pemlirokeshire  .... 

ooy 

0  ^ 
zoo 

A 

1,790 

Brecknockshire  .... 

2 

0 

1 

10 

IVEontgomery  shire  .... 

4,288 

19 

3,269 

10 

IVIerionetlish  irG 

197 

0 

150 

14 

650 

Denbighshire  ..... 

7,925 

0 

6,236 

2 

27,148 

Flintshire       .        .       .  . 

5  211 

18 

3,997 

8 

31,333 

Caernarvonshire  .... 

'236 

8 

170 

11 

988 

Isle  of  Ma.n     .       .       .       .•  . 

2,508 

12 

1,861 

0 

70,592 

SCOTL.VND  ...... 

1,767 

5 

1,262 

6 

6,190 

Ireland  ...... 

2,643 

2 

1,703 

2 

12,481 

Sundries  under  ten  tons 

'250 

0 

'170 

0 

1,360 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom  . 

95,311 

2 

69,013 

12 

632,472 

Value 

Silver  ore  from  British  mines  . 

200 

7 

£15,095 

"5  5 

53,651 

Total  of  silver  .... 

686,123 

Lnpo7-ts  and  E.Tports  of  Lead,  Foreign  and  Colonied. 
Lead  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1862  and  two  previous  years. 


Quantities. 

1                       Declared  value. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1860 

1861 

18G2 

(ons. 

tons. 

tons. 

!  ' 

22,171 

23,109 

23,693 

468,435 

440,092 

460,536 

Exports  of  British  Lead  for  the  year  1862,  and  iivo  previous  years. 


Countries  to  wliicli  sent." 

Quantities. 

Declared  value. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Russia 
France 

United  States 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

British  India 

Aiistralia 

Other  countries  . 

Total  . 

tons. 
4,812 
1,116 
4,157 
5,171 
1,317 
1,615 
5,609 

tons. 

3,875 
665 
767 
6,644 
1,820 
1,493 
5,031 

tons. 
3,033 
518 
12,687 
9,728 
2,347 
1,593 
6,442 

£ 

109,622 
24,197 
88,531 

114.035 
31,799 
39.434 

135,681 

£ 

80,635 
13,889 
16,156 

122,788 
40,077 
33,347 

116,529 

£ 

62,847 
10,261 
259,947 
208.196 
51,921 
34,760 
142,658 

23,797 

19,295 

36,348 

543,299 

423,421 

770,590 
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2.  France. 

A  large  trads  is  carried  on  in  this  metal  between  Marseilles  and  the  adjoining  coast 
of  Spain.  The  latest  statement  we  can  find  of  this  trade  in  France,  is  for  1859,  when 
the  eight  principal  mines  produced  2,400,000  kilog.  of  dressed  ore.  The  exports  and 
imports  in  the  same  year  were  as  follows  : 


Sardinian  States 
Spain 
Algiers 
Belgium 
Germany 
England 
Other  countries 
Netherlands  . 


Spain  . 

The  Two  Sicilies 
Sardinian  States 
United  States 
Austria 


Imports. 

Ore. 

kilog.  17,983,849 
2,040,069 
3,856,258 
1,961,118 
253,123 
201,659 
24,972 


kilog. 


Lead. 

168,217 
33,447,682 

655,833 

887,262 
320,341 
2,033,238 


kilog.  26,321,048  kilog.  37,512,573 
Exports. 


kilog. 


Orp. 
1,537,740 
231,796 
258,115 


kilog. 


Le.id. 

1,094.302 
1,080,139 
7,597,242 
1,014,618 


3.  Other  Countries. 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  "accurate  statements  of  the  production  of  lead  in  many 
countries,  and  the  following  statement  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximative : 

ton". 

United  States   20,000 

Prussia   16,000 

Austria   7,000 

Spain   60,000 

Italy   5,000* 

Eussia  ...........  350 

Sweden  ...........  40 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a  list  of  patents  which  have  been  taken  out  for  improve- 
ments in  the  di-essing,  smelting,  &c.,  of  lead  ores  : 


Patents  for  Improvements  in  Preparing  Ores,  cf-c. 


Date, 


Object  of  Patent. 


1777 
1779 

1830 
1832 

1841 
1842 
and 
1844 
1849 


1852 


1860 


Thomas 
Eoe  . 

Petherick  . 
Petherick  and 
Kingston 

I  Brunton  . 

Rowlandson 

Richardson 


Goble  and 
Hemminar 


Machine  for  stamping  slags. 

Calcining  galena  (and  other  sulphides),  in  kilns,  prepa- 
ratory to  dressing. 
An  apparatus  for  washing  ores. 

Further  improvements  on  the  apparatus  piatented  in 
last. 


Machinery  for  washing  and  dressing  ores. 

Removing  zinc  and  copper  from  lead  ores,  by  roasting 
and  washing  with  water  and  acid,  before  smelting 
for  lead. 

Roasting  galena  dead  before  smelting,  in  a  five-flat 
furnace,  the  ore  to  be  placed  at  first  in  the  highest 
or  coolest,  and  gradually  brought  to  the  heat  as  it 
loses  sulphur. 

Improved  stamps. 


*  There  w  ere  also  10,000  tons  of  galena  exported  from  It.ily  in  the  same  year. — T. 
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Pi.te. 

1638 
1827 
1828 

1841 

1841 
1850 


1852 
1855 


1087 
1(397 
1774 

1803 
1845 
1858 


1032 
1070 

1078 

1690 
1847 

1849 


1852 
1852 
1854 

1850 
1859 


Object  of  Patent. 


Wagoner  .    .    .     Saving  of  fuel  by  improved  furnace. 
Somers     .    .    .     Furnace  formed  of  slag,  with  iron  pan  for  bottom. 
Brunton   .    .    .     Calcining  furnace  witli  revolving  bottom,  and  a  mechani- 
cal arrangement  for  stirring  the  ore. 
Merry  ....     Applying  the  waste  heat  from  coke  ovens  to  smelting  of 

lead  or  other  ores. 
Welsh  ....     Splitting  the  draught  in  a  reverberatory. 
Parkes     .    .    .     Revolving  apparatus  for  stirring  the  ore  while  being 
calcined  on  a  fixed  floor,  the  apparatus  being  made 
hollow  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  to 
keep  it  cool. 

Richardson  .  .  Small  blast-furnace  for  reduction  of  certain  lead-resi- 
dues, &c. 

.Jenkin  .  .  .  Improvement  in  furnaces,  enabling  the  waste  heat  from 
a  smelting  hearth  to  be  employed,  when  desired,  iu 
a  calciner. 

1858     Jenkin     .    .    .    Further  improvements  on  the  above. 

Fateuts  fur  Improvements  in  the  Smelting  Process. 


1030     Eamseye  . 


Clerk,  Erent,a.nd 

Clerk 
Lydali  .        .  . 

Sanderson     .  . 


Clayfield  .  .  . 
Napier  .  .  . 
Phillips    .    .  . 

Patoiis  for 

Jorden  .  . 
Hutchinson  . 

George,  Lord 

Grandison 
Hodges 

Parkes  .  .  . 
Young     .    .  . 

Richardson   ,  . 
Pattinson 
Cookson  .    .  . 


Pope 


Bronac  and  De 
Herrypon 


Vol.  III. 


"  To  make  separation  by  taking  off  the  second  scum  of 
all  such  metals  as  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  after  tlie 
dross  is  taken,  and  preserving  as  well  the  impure 
metal  as  the  pure." 

Treating  poor  argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  ores. 

Improvements  in  desilverising  lead  ores,  followed  by 

conversion  into  litharge  or  red  lead. 
Obtaining  fi-om  argillaceous  matters  and  lead-slag,  &c. 

the  metal,  by  a  process  iu  which  a  matt  of  sulpliide 

of  iron  seems  to  have  been  produced. 
Separating  the  lead  from  arsenical  compoimds  (oxidised), 

by  lime  and  coal. 
Decomposing  the  fused  ore  by  electricity  (lead  not 

specially  mentioned). 
Extracting  lead,  &c.  from  the  residue  left  in  distilling 

some  ores  of  zinc. 

Improvements  relaiimj  to  the  Flux,  Fuel,  cfc. 

Smelting  lead  and  olher  ores  by  pit-coal,  piMt,  oi-  turf. 
Improvements  in  smelting  lead  and  otlier  ores  witli 
pit-c<ial. 

Substitution  of  pit-coal,  &c.  for  wood,  in  reverberatory 

furnaces. 
Same  claim  as  the  last. 

Treatment  of  galena  with  chloride  of  barium  or  calcium, 
mixed  with  carbon  and  iron. 

Addition  of  oxide  of  iron  to  coal  in  smelting  car- 
bonates of  lead  containing  silica,  galena,  and  lead 
slags,  antimonial  or  otherwise. 

Reducing  the  oxides  from  the  calcining  process  with 
alkali  and  coal. 

Reducing  the  residues  from  preparing  oxycldorido  of 
lead  by  common  .salt  and  granulated  iron. 

Treatment  of  galena  with  "alkali  or  neutral  salt  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  iron,"  employing  the  re- 
sulting sulphide  of  iron  to  obtain  sulpliurous  acid. 

Employment  of  the  residue  from  distillation  of  Boghead 
coal  in  smelting  roasted  lead-ores. 

Employment  of  spongy  iron,  prepared  at  a  low 
temperatm'e. 
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Patents  for  Improvements  in  Separating  Silver  from  Lead  or  Leael-ores. 


Date. 


1788 

1833 
1835 

1838 

1840 

1843 
1850 


1850 
1851 


Bernie 


Pattinson 
Michell 


1852 


1860 


1816 


1854 


Chisliolm  and 
Bulk'Hiois 


Todd  . 

Neville 
Gurlt  . 

Parkes . 


Object  of  Patent. 


Parke.s 


"Worsley 


Treatment  of  leads  by  partial  calcination  and  subse- 
quent fusion,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  silver 
in  the  uuoxidised  portion,  utilising  the  litharge  in 
preparing  soda  from  common  salt,  aud  afterwards 
reducing  the  oxychloride  produced,  with  lime  or 
carbonate  of  lime  and  coal. 

The  well-known  process  for  separating  the  lead  by 
crystallisation. 

Fusion  of  argentiferous  ores,  either  naturally  free  from 
sulphur,  or  freed  from  it  by  calcination,  with  a 
sulphide,  and  obtaining  the  silver  concentrated  in 
the  regulus. 

Conversion  of  the  alloy  into  litharge,  solution  of  the 
litharge  in  acetic  acid  or  acetate  of  lead,  for  manu- 
facture of  white  lead,  the  silver  being  obtained  in 
the  ^lndissolved  residue. 

Melting  the  ores,  and,  while  melted,  running  them  into 
a  lead-bath,  with  a  view  to  alloying  the  silver  with 
the  lead. 

Employment  of  a  bath  of  red-hot  lead  to  extract  silver 
from  copper. 

Treatment  of  argentiferous  sulphides  by  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  chloride  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  &c. 

Separation  of  the  silver  from  lead  by  addition  of  zinc, 
in  combination  with  which,  and  with  a  little  lead,  it 
rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off".  Treatment 
of  this  alloy  by  a  sort  of  eliquation  to  remove  part 
of  the  lead ;  separation  of  the  zinc  from  the  remain- 
der by  distillation,  or  by  roasting  and  dissolving  out 
the  oxide  of  zinc  with  dilute  acids.  The  lead  and 
silver  to  be  then  cupelled  as  usual.  The  bulk  of 
d'esilverised  lead  to  be  freed  from  zinc  by  oxidation 
at  a  dull  red  heat  and  skimming. 

Application  of  the  process  by  zinc,  patented  by  him,  to 
the  separation  of  gold  from  leads.  Also  the  use  of 
lead  or  zinc  in  a  state  of  fusion  as  a  substitute  for 
mercury  in  extracting  silver  from  ores. 

Substituting,  in  Pattinson's  crystallising  process,  a  tap- 
hole  by  which  the  rich  alloy  is  rim  off  through  a 
perforated  plate,  for  the  ladle  by  which  the  crystals 
are  ordinarily  removed. 


1860 
1860 


Hall 


Pontifex  and 
Glassford 


Warner 
Baker  .  . 


Patents  for  Improvements  in  Calcining  Hard  Lead. 

Calcining  hard  leads  as  in  the  manufacture  of  red  lead, 
and  stopping  the  process  at  the  point  when  the 
remaining  lead  has  become  soft. 
1.  Employment  of  soda,  ash,  and  lime  in  "improving" 
hard  lead,  with  the  addition  of  nitre,  if  the  antimony 
exceed  3  per  cent. — 2.  Eeduction  of  the  dross  to 
metal,  and  separation  of  the  lead  and  antimony,  by  a 
process  similar  to  Pattinson's  desilverising  method, 
where  the  antimony  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent. 
Or,  where  much  antimony  is  present,  washing  the 
dross,  treating  the  residue  with  acid  to  remove  lead, 
and  rediicing  the  oxide  of  antimony. 
A  method  of  introducing  reagents,  as  nitre,  into  a 

charge  of  melted  lead,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  box. 
Use  of  alkaline  nitrates  or  chlorates,  hj'pochlorites  of 
alkalis  or   alkaline   earths,  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
bisulphatc  of  potash  mixed  with  common  salt,  as 
oxidising  agents  in  improving.    And  distinguishes 
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Date. 


1861 


1823 


1825 
18-11 


1843 
184G 

1848 


1848 
1848 


1850 


1850 


1854 
1856 


1857 

1868 
1859 
1861 


Pati-ntee. 


Zenntr 


Neville 


Object  of  Palent. 


Broadmcadow 
Lejexine 


De  Buiissois  . 
Watson    .  . 

Eicbardson  . 


LiUie  .... 
Young  and  Young 


Rodham  and 
HocUey 

Bellford   .    .  . 


Cluipin 
Atkinson  . 


Parry  .    .  . 

Jenkins 

Courage    .  . 

Smith  and 
Bennetts 


this  from  similar  applications  of  the  above,  as  being 
effected  in  a  crucible. 
Use  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine, 
either  uncombined  or  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
whether  pure  or  mixed  with  air  or  other  gases. 

Condensation  of  Leacl.  Fames. 

Conveying  the  fumes  by  a  fan-ljlast  into  chamliers, 
■which  may  be  kept  cool  by  covering  the  upper  part 
with  water,  or  into  which  fluids  may  be  showered. 

Kot  admitting  of  description  apart  from  drawings. 

"The  principles  which  I  apply  are: — 1.  The  passage 
under  water  of  vajiour  sepai-ated  or  mixed  with  the 
smoke  of  fire-places. — 2.  The  use  of  a  vapour-spout 
as  a  means  of  suction. — 3.  The  action  of  currents  on 
each  otherand  on  the  surroimdiugair. — 4.  Aclose fur- 
nace for  the  operations  of  roasting,  boiling,  sublima- 
tin'g,  gassification,  &c. —  5.  The  decomposition  of  sul- 
phurous acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — 6.  A  furnace 
with  winding  chimneys,  alternately  shut  and  open." 

Passing  the  gases  through  a  series  of  chambers,  and 
finally  forcing  through  water. 

A  partitioned  chamber  in  which  the  fumes  are  drawn 
through  water,  by  the  draught  created  by  a  pecu- 
liarly arranged  steam-jet. 

Injection  of  steam  into  flue  between  furnace  and  chim- 
ney, the  fumes  to  pass  afterwards  into  a  chamber 
where  they  meet  a  shower  of  water,  further  divided 
by  falling  on  broken  bricks,  coke,  &c.,  the  process 
being  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  steam-jet,  as  de- 
scribed by  Watson. 

Certain  arrangements  for  distributing  condensing  liquid 
in  showers  by  means  of  centi'ifugal  force,  &c. 

An  arrangement  for  creating  a  regulated  draught, 
bringing  the  particles  in  contact  with  the  sirrface  of 
a  vessel  of  water,  afterwards  injecting  steam,  if 
necessary ;  the  steam  and  particles  pass  thi'ough  a 
series  of  chambers,  and  are  finally  discharged  imder 
the  fire-grate. 

An  arrangement  of  revolving  fans  and  blades  in  con- 
junction with  a  stream  or  streams  of  water  to  wash 
the  fumes,  and  piits  or  hollows  to  receive  and  collect 
the  sediment. 

Passing  the  gases  through  showers  of  purifying  licjuids 
p)roduced  by  means  of  revolving  agitators  armed 
with  brushes. 

Action  of  jets  or  showers  of  water  on  smoke,  &c. 

Fans  working  in  connection  with  a  cistern  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  divided  by  perforated  floors  or 
wire-gauze  partitions. 

Use  of  p)erforated  disks,  &c.,  which  are  either  alternately 
immersed  in  and  withdrawn  from  a  fluid,  so  pre- 
senting it  in  a  film  to  the  gases,  or,  being  perma- 
nently immersed,  serve  to  piromote  its  contact  with 
the  fumes  as  the  latter  are  forced  through. 

Condensing  lead  fume  by  causing  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  water  before  reaching  the  chimney. 

Steam  thrown  into  flue,  also  raising  the  steam  by 
placing  water-tanks  in  flues. 

Employing  a  fan  to  force  the  smoke,  &e.,  through  a 
series  of  chambers. 


N.B. — Many  of  these  patents  are  intended,  not  only  for  lead  fume,  but  for  analogous 
substances  and  purposes  generally. 
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Other  Patents  relating  to  Lead. 


Object  of  Patent. 


Dissolriiig  galena  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating 
oxide  of  lead  by  an  alkaline  earth ;  the  oxide  to  be 
smelted  in  the  usual  way. 
Extraction  of  lead  from  cupel-bottoms  by  acetic  acid  or 

caustic  potash. 
Coating  iron  and  steel  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, or  lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 
Extraction  of  the  lead  from  "  improving "  oxides  by 
acetic  acid  or  nitric  acid,  the  oxide  of  antimony 
being  left. 

Decomposition  of  mendipite,  oxys-alts  of  lead,  &c.,  by 
caustic  alkali,  to  produce  an  oxide  for  acetate  of 
lead  manufacture. 

IiEAD,  AlLIiOYS  OP.  Lead  forms  alloys  with  several  metals  by  simple  fusion, 
and  many  of  these  alloys  are  definite  chemical  compounds,  which  produce  mechanical 
mixtures  when  fused  with  either  of  the  constituents  in  excess.  This  latter  fact  has 
given  rise  to  the  metallurgical  operation  of  eliquation. 

1.  With  Antimony.  — Lead  alloys  itself  with  this  metal  in  several  proportions, 
and  the  alloys  are  harder,  more  tender,  and  oxidise  more  easily  than  lead. 

The  characteristic  action  of  the  antimony  is  to  render  the  alloy  more  fusible,  as 
well  as  harder  than  either  metal. 

An  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  metals  is  porous  and  brittle :  2  pts.  of  antimony 
with  1  pt.  of  lead  produce  a  very  hard  alloy,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and 
used  to  make  the  keys  of  wind  instruments.;  3  pts.,  and  even  4  pts.  of  antimony  to 
1  pt.  of  lead  produces  a  hard  but  malleable  alloy. 

An  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  is  used  in  making  ti/pe-metal,  a  little  zinc  being  some- 
times added.  Some  type-founders  add  ^  pt.  of  tin,  but  this  addition  is  only  suitable 
for  stereotype  plates.    The  plate  on  which  music  is  printed  is  composed  of: 

Tin  12  pts. 

Lead       ......       7  pts. 

Antimony       .       .       .       .       .        1  pt. 

The  ordinary  composition  of  type-metal  is  : 

Lead  83  pts. 

Antimony        .       .       .       .       .17  pts. 

When  this  alloy  is  heated  in  the  air,  the  antimony  is  oxidised  more  rapidly,  and  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  lead,  but  the  oxide  which  is  obtained  always  coutiiins  a 
large  percentage  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Emery  wheels  and  grinding  tools  for  the  lapidary  are  formed  of  an  alloy  of  antimony 
and  lead. 

Mr.  Jas.  Nasmyth  has  suggested  the  use  of  lead  as  a  substitute  for  all  works  of  art 
hitherto  executed  in  bronze  or  marble.  He  stat-(>s  that  the  addition  of -5  per  cent,  of 
antimony  gives  it  not  only  hardness,  but  greater  capability  to  run  into  the  most  delicate 
parts  of  the  work. 

An  alloy  of  this  description,  analysed  by  Karsten,  and  corresponding  with  the  for- 
mula Pb'^'Sb,  or  Ppb'SbjWas  found  on  the  hearth  of  a  smelting  furnace  at  the  Mulder 
Works  : 

Lead  90-10 
Antimony ......  6'48 

Zinc  .......  1-42 

Cadmium  ......  1"60 

Silver  0-24 

Nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphur       .       .  traces 

99-74 

2.  With  Arsenic. —The  presence  of  this  substance  renders  lead  brittle,  greyish 
white,  and  very  fusible.  The  application  of  heat  expels  a  portion  of  the  arsenic,  but 
the  remainder  resists  the  highest  temperature. 

This  alloy  constitutes  the  metal  of  which  shot  are  cast,  40  lbs.  of  metallic  arsenic 
being  mixed  with  20  cwt.  of  lead. 


Patentee. 


1839 

1847 
1848 
1852 


Pattinsou 
Losh 

Johnson  . 

Parkes .  . 

Richardi-on 


and 


1859 


Emerson  . 
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It  also  exists  native  at  Claustlial  in  tlio  Hartz,  and  is  composed  of : 


Lead        ......  67-63 

Arsenic   24-19 

Arsenical  Pyrites      .       .       ,       .  4-41 

Iron   226 

Snlplnir     .        .        ,        .        .       .  0-54 

Cobalt  ,  0-97 


100-00 

3.  With  Bismuth. --This  metal  unites  with  lead  in  all  proportions,  wUh  condensa- 
tion. Some  of  the  alloys  are  more  malleable  than  lead,  but  the  malleability  diminishes 
as  soon  as  the  quantity  of  bismuth  equals  that  of  the  lead. 

Wiien  3  at.  lead  are  united  to  2  at.  bismuth,  the  mixture  has  only  one  solidifying 
point,  viz.  129^  C,  but  in  Pb-Bi,  this  point  is  146°  C.  ;  in  PbBi  it  is  143°,  and  witli 
Pb'Bi  the  temperature  is  between  163°  and  171°. 

The  influence  of  the  bismuth  in  these  alloys  is  seen  from  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  columns  indica/te  parts  by  weight : 


Alloy. 

Properties. 

Lead. 

Bisiiuitli. 

1 

1 

Brittle  laminar  fracture  ;  coloui-  of  bismuth ;  docs  not  ex- 

pand on  cooling. 

1 

2 

Fracture  crystalline  and  coarse-grained  ;  does  not  per- 

ceptibly expand  on  solidifying. 

1 

3 

Fracture  laminar ;  exjsands  slightly  on  cooling. 

1 

8 

Coarsely  laminar ;  colour  of  antimony;  expands  on  cooling. 

These  alloys  have  no  special  application  in  the  arts,  but  they  are  used  to  adulterate 
mercury.  Aji  alloy  of  1  pt.  lead,  1  pt.  bismuth,  and  3  pts.  mercury,  is  really  an 
amalgam  which  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  pass  through  chamois  leather.  The  pure  mer- 
"•ury  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  adulterated  by  the  property  of  the  former,  when 
poured  on  a  level  surface,  to  run  together  into  one  mass,  while  the  latttT  has  no  such 
tendency. 

An  amalgam  of  2  pts.  bismuth,  4  pts.  lead,  and  1  pt.  mercury,  is  solid  in  the  cold, 
but  when  j^ieces  of  it  are  rubbed  together,  they  immediately  melt. 

Lead  and  bismuth  occur  associated  in  nature,  in  the  mineral  Kobdlitc,  already  described 
(p.  448). 

4.  With  Bismuth  and  Antimony. — When  antimony  is  added  to  the  previous 
alloy  in  quantity  equal  to  the  bismuth,  a  metal  is  obtained  which  expands  on  cool- 
ing. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  casting  stereotype  plates.  This  alloy  has  tliQ 
following  composition,  according  to  Mackenzie  : 

Lead  9      or  70 

Antimony   .        .        .       .       .       .       2       „  15 

Bismuth  2,      „  15 

100 

5.  With  Chromium.— The  alloy  which  contains  0-25  of  chromium  is  fusible  at 
150°  C,  ashy-grey,  but  whiter  than  lead.  It  can  be  hammered  into  thin  sheets,  which 
are  very  brittle.    Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  lead  without  attacking  the  chi'oniium. 

6.  With  Copper. — The  alloys  of  lead  and  copper  are  difficult  to  prepare  and  to  pre- 
serve at  a  high  temperature.  Tlie  copper  must  be  introduced  into  a  bath  of  lead 
heated  above  redness,  and  the  alloy  rapidly  cooled ;  even  then  some  portions  are 
reddish-coloured,  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  disunion  of  the  elements.  If  the 
alloy  is  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  the  latter  abandons  the  copper,  which  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mass. 

The  process  of  eliquation  is  founded  upon  this  fact,  and  as  the  silver  present  in  the 
copper  has  a  great  atflnity  for  the  lead,  the  latter  carries  off  the  silver,  which  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  manner  already  described  (ii.  32). 

In  smelting  sulphide  of  copper  containing  sulphide  of  lead,  the  latter  metal  passes 
off  in  great  measure  in  the  scoriae  in  the  first  operations,  but  is  found  in  the  copper 
of  tlie  subsequent  treatment. 
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There  would  appear  to  be  two  alloys  of  these  metals,  one  containing  more  copper, 
and  melting  at  a  higher  point  than  the  other,  which  contains  more  lead. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  diminish  the  ductility  of  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  at  a  red  heat.  Copper  containing  even  O'l  per  cent,  of  lead,  may  still  be  used  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  it  cannot  be  formed  into  thin  sheets  or  wire. 

The  alloy  of  4  pts.  of  lead  to  1  pt.  of  copper  is  employed  for  casting  large  movable 
types. 

7.  With  Manganese. — When  a  mixture  of  892  pts.  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and 
2789  pts.  of  litharge  are  heated  with  a  little  charcoal  in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  a 
homogeneous,  compact,  and  ductile  alloy  is  obtained,  which  can  be  rolled  into  thin 
sheets  of  great  lustre. 

8.  With  Mercury. — This  metal  is  easily  alloyed  with  lead,  either  by  introducing 
the  former  into  the  latter  in  a  melted  state,  or  by  triturating  lead  filings  with  the 
mercury. 

The  amalgam  possesses  a  brilliant  whit-e  colour,  and  still  remains  liquid  even 
with  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  of  lead,  but  it  soils  the  fingers.  The  amalgam  of  equal 
parts  can  be  crystallised,  and  a  piece  of  lead  plunged  into  this  amalgam  is  found 
covered  with  crystals  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  amalgam  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  either  of  the  metals,  owing  to  the 
contraction  which  they  undergo  in  combining. 

The  presence  of  0-0002  to  0-0002.5  of  lead  improves  the  mercury  for  use  in  barome- 
ters and  thermometers,  as  the  latter  metal  has  then  not  so  great  a  tendency  to  form 
globules  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  glass. 

9.  With  Mercury  and  Antimony. — Wetterstedt  has  found  that  the  addition  of 
a  .small  quantity  of  mercury  to  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead  removes  the  tendency 
of  this  metal  to  oxidation.  He  has  proposed  to  use  the  triple  alloy  as  a  sheathing  for 
ships.  It  is  composed  of  94-4  per  cent,  lead,  4-3  antimony,  and  1  3  mercur}-,  and  is 
said  not  to  be  so  rapidly  encrusted  with  barnacles,  &c.  as  copper  sheathing. 

10.  With  Potassium  and  Sodium. — The  alloys  of  lead  with  these  metals  are 
formed  when  a  reducing  alkaline  flux  is  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  as  first  noticed  by 
Vauquelin  ;  and  SeruUas  has  described  the  properties  of  one  of  these  alloys,  obtained 
when  100  pts.  of  litharge  are  strongly  heated  with  60  pts.  of  cream  of  tartar.  The 
alloys  can  also  be  prepared  directly  ;  that  containing  25  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
potassium  is  brittle,  with  a  coarse-grained  fracture.  A  similar  alloy  with  sodium  is 
bluish  and  malleable,  but  that  -with  one-third  of  sodium  is  brittle.  These  alloys, 
distilled  with  the  iodides  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.,  yield  the  lead-compounds  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles.    (See  Lead -RADICLES,  Okganic,  p.  660.) 

11.  With  Tin. — Lead  may  be  fused  with  this  metal  in  all  proportions,  but  the  density 
of  the  resulting  mixtures  does  not  correspond  with  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
metals.  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  Kupffer's  experiments: — 


Composition  of  the 
Alloys. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Melting 
Point. 

Found. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

Lead,  pure 

11-3803 

335° 

Tin,  piu'e  . 

7-29n 

230 

SnPpb* 

9-4263 

9-4366 

0-0103 

241 

Siil'pb- 

10-0782 

10-0936 

0-0154 

•"-inrpb' 

10-3868 

10-4122 

0-0254 

239 

SnPpb* 

10 -.5.551 

10-6002 

0-0431 

PpliSn- 

8-7464 

8-7518 

0-0064 

196 

PpbSn^ 

8-2914 

8-3983 

0-0069 

186 

PpliSn*  . 

8-1730 

8-1516 

0-0096 

189 

PpbSn'^ 

8-0279 

8-0372 

0-0093 

194 

PpbSn" 

7-9210 

7-9526 

0-0116 

The  lead,  so  soft  in  itself,  has  the  singular  property  of  increasing  the  hardness  of 
the  tin :  it  slightly  darltens  the  colour,  gives  a  grained  fracture,  and  causes  the  pecu- 
liar cre.aking  sound,  produced  on  bending  tin,  to  disappear. 

The  alloys  of  lead  and  tin  are  distingTiisbed  by  the  facility  with  which  they  ignite 
and  burn.  The  alloy  of  4  or  5  pts.  of  lead  and  1  pt.  tin  burns  like  charcoal  at  a  red 
heat,  the  combustion  continuing  like  that  of  an  inferior  peat,  with  the  formation  of 


*  Sn  =  118  :  Ppb  =  znr. 
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cauliflower  oxorescciices.  This  aetiou  appears  to  be  due  to  the  affinity  which  exists 
between  the  two  oxides.  The  oxides  so  formed,  when  fused  either  alone  or  with  silica 
and  an  alkali,  produce  a  white  opaque  eiiamd  used  for  dial-plates,  &c.,  and  also  in 
earthenware. 

The  solders  used  by  plumbers  vary  much  in  composition,  but  there  are  three  com- 
monly known  as  fine  solder,  composed  of  2  pts.  of  tin  and  1  pt.  of  lead  ;  conniwn  solder, 
containing  equal  p)ts.  of  each  metal ;  and  coarse  solder,  composed  of  2  pts.  of  lead  to 
1  pt.  of  tin.  Tomlinson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  composition  of  these  alloys 
and  their  melting  points: — 


Tin. 

Lead. 

Melting  Point. 

Till. 

Lead. 

Melting  Point. 

No.  1. 

1 

25 

568° 

No.  7. 

1 

334° 

2. 

1 

10 

641 

„  8. 

2 

1 

340 

„  3. 

1 

5 

611 

„  9. 

3 

1 

366 

„  4. 

1 

3 

482 

„  10. 

4 

1 

365 

„  5. 

1 

2 

441 

„  11. 

5 

1 

378 

„  6. 

1 

1 

370 

„  12. 

6 

1 

381 

No.  5  is  also  called  plumber's  seedeel  solder,  which  is  assayed  in  the  same  way  as 
pewter,  and  then  stamped  by  the  officer  of  the  Plumbers'  Company.  No.  8  is  used  for 
soldering  cast  iron  and  steel,  sal-ammoniac  or  common  resin  being  used  as  flux. 
This  alloy  is  also  used  for  tinned  iron,  with  chloride  of  zinc  or  resin  as  the 
llux.  Gold  and  silver  are  also  soldered  with  No.  8,  and  Venice  turpentine  for  a  flux. 
The  same  alloy  is  used  with  copper,  brass,  gilding  metal,  gun  metal,  &c.,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  resin  as  the  flux  ;  witli  zinc,  and  chloride  of  zinc  as  flux; 
with  lead  and  tm  pipes,  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and  resin  as  flux ;  witli  Britannia 
metal,  and  chloride  of  zinc  or  resin  as  flux.  The  alloys  4  to  8  are  used  for  ordinary 
Ijlumber's  work,  with  tallow  as  flux. 

Pewter  is  another  alloy  of  tliese  metals,  and  the  trade  in  this  article  is  so  important 
in  this  country,  that  the  pewterers  have  formed  an  incorporated  company  ever  since 
1474. 

Common  pewter  is  composed  of  80  pts.  of  lead  and  20  pts  of  tin,  but  other  metals 
are  sometimes  added,  such  as  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc.  The  manufacturers  of 
pewter  state  that  a  butter  pewter  is  obtained  by  working  up  old  pewter  witli  fresh 
ingredients. 

Holtzapfel  gives  the  following  account  of  these  alloys: — "Some  pewters  are  now 
made  as  nearlj'  as  common  as  that  of  equal  parts  of  the  metals :  when  cast  they  are 
black,  shining,  and  soft ;  when  turned,  dark  and  bluish.  Other  pewters  only  contain 
i  or  i  of  lead ;  these,  when  cast,  are  white,  without  gloss,  and  hard ;  such  are  pro- 
nounced very  good  metal,  and  are  but  little  darker  than  tin.  The  French  legislature 
sanctions  the  employment  of  18  per  cent,  of  lead  with  82  per  cent,  of  tin,  as  quite 
harmless  in  vessels- for  wine  and  vinegar.  The  finest  pewter,  fi-equcntly  ciiWaA  tin  and 
temper,  consists  mostly  of  tin,  vrith  a  very  little  cop]ier,  which  makes  it  hard  and 
somewhat  sonorous,  but  the  pewter  becomes  brown-colovu'ed  when  the  copper  is  in 
excess.  The  copper  is  melted,  and  twice  its  weight  of  tin  is  added  to  it,  and  from 
about  \  to  71bs.  of  this  alloy,  or  the  temper,  are  added  to  every  block  of  tin  weighing 
from  360  to  3901bs.  Antimony  is  said  to  harden  tin,  and  to  preserve  a  more  silvery 
colour,  biit  is  little  used  in  pewter.  Zine  is  employed  to  cleanse  the  metal,  rather  than 
as  an  ingredient.  Some  stir  the  fluid  pewter  with  a  thin  strip,  half  zinc  and  half  tin; 
others  allow  a  small  linnp  of  zinc  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  metal,  while  they 
are  casting,  to  lessen  the  oxidation." 

Plate  pewter  is  the  hardest,  and  is  used  for  making  plates  and  dishes.  The  pewter 
called  trifle  is  used  for  beer-pots,  and  ley  for  the  larger  wine  measures. 

Pewter  wares  are  formed  either  by  hammering  or  by  easting,  plates  and  dishes  being 
hammered,  while  measures  and  spoons  are  cast.  Pewter  is  also  made  in  the  form  of 
sheets  for  engraving  cheap  music,  the  softness  of  the  metal  allowing  the  notes  to  bo 
formed  by  means  of  punches,  instead  of  engraving  with  a  burin. 

Lapidaries,  jewellers,  and  watchmakers  use  laps  and  polishers  of  pewter. 

Although  lead  is  so  poisonous  a  metal,  it  can  be  employed  in  domestic  utensils, 
when  alloyed  with  tin,  which  would  appear  to  neutralise  this  action  of  the  lead.  In 
an  alloy  of  3  pts.  of  lead  and  1  pt.  of  tin,  Proust  and  other  chemists  have  found  that 
vinegar  dissolves  out  nothing  but  the  tin  ;  but  for  domestic  utensils,  Vauquelin  has 
shown  that  the  lead  ought  not  to  exceed  17  or  18  per  cent.  An  alloy  of  3  pts.  of  lead 
and  6  pts.  of  tin  is  used  for  tinning  certain  articles  of  copper. 

The  hrilliants  ejf  Fahlau  are  made  with  an  alloy  of  19  pts.  of  lead  and  29  pts.  of 
tin,  which  are  fused  together  and  allowed  to  cool  for  a  short  time.  At  this  point  the 
alloy  adheres  to  a  glass  tube  cut  into  facets,  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  solidify,  and 
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from  which  it  can  afterwards  be  easily  removed.  A  lens  plunged  into  this  alloy  forms 
a  brilliant  mirror. 

These  alloys  form  superior  baths  in  which  to  temper  various  articles  of  steel ;  the 
following  table  contains  aU  the  information  on  the  subject : — 


Alloy. 

Temperature. 

Objects  to  be  tempered. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

C. 

F. 

14 

8 

213-4° 

415-4° 

Lancets. 

15 

8 

221 

429-8 

Other  sm-gical  instruments. 

16 

8 

22.5 

437 

Eazors. 

17 

8 

240 

464 

Penknives,  scalpels,  cold-chisels. 
Shears,  gardeners'  tools. 

28 

8 

2.57 

494-6 

38 

8 

262 

503-6 

Hatchets,  axes,  planes,  dressmakers'  scissors. 

60 

8 

27.5 

627 

Table-knives,  large  scissors. 

96 

8 

284 

543-2 

Swords,  watch-springs,  &c. 

100 

8 

289 

552-2 

Strong   springs,    poniards,    augers,  small 
saws,  &c. 

For  higher  temperatures  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  baths. 

Alloys  of  lead  and  tin  are  also  employed  iu  making  anatomical  injections. 

12.  With  Tin  and  Bismuth. — These  ternary  compounds  are  well  known  under 
the  name  of  fusible  alloys.  They  melt  at  low  temperatures,  some  even  below  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  This  is  one  cause  why  they  are  eo  rarely  obtained  in  a  perfectly 
liomogeneous  condition. 

There  are  several  of  these  alloys  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  observer ;  thus,  the 
following  all  melt  below  the  boiling  point  of  water : 


Observer. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

Tin. 

Melting  point. 

Homberg . 

.  1 

1 

1 

122-00  C. 

Eose 

.  1 

2 

1 

93-75 

Newton  . 

.  5 

8 

3 

94-44 

Lichtenberg 

.  2 

5 

3 

Kraffi  . 

.  2 

5 

1 

104-00 

In  whatever  proportions  the  three  metals  are  mixed,  they  .exhibit  one  fixed  solidifying 
point,  at  98°  C,  and  two  higher  points  which  are  variable. 

When  120  lbs.  of  an  alloy,  consisting  of  3  pts.  tin,  2  lead,  and  5  bismuth,  are  melted, 
they  yield,  on  cooling,  tolerably  definite  crystals,  wliich  melt  below  100°  C,  and  con- 
tain nearly  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  three  metals,  or  15 '7  6  per  cent,  tin,  26-66 
lead,  and  57-68  bismuth. 

The  melting  point  of  fusible  metal  is  raised  by  the  addition  of  potassium. 

This  aUoy  presents  many  anomalies  in  its  dilatation  and  contraction ;  thus,  at  a 
temperature  from  zero  up  to  35°  C,  the  volume  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
100  :  100-83,  and  it  diminishes  up  to  56°  C.  in  the  ratio  of  100-83  :  99-13,  which  is  its 
point  of  greatest  density ;  it  then  begins  to  expand.  It  is  remarkable  that  its 
maximum  volume,  reached  at  35°  C.  is  the  same  as  that  which  it  possesses  at  95°  C, 
which  is  the  melting  point  of  Rose's  alloy. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  melting  point  of  these  alloys  except  by  experiment ; 
thus,  in  Newton's  fusible  metal,  which  melts  between  198°  and  200°  F.,  the  theoretical 
point  ought  to  be  520°,  as  shown  by  the  calculation, 

8Bi  X  600°  +  5Pb  x  600  +  3Sn  x  442  ,„„o  -n. 


The  following  table  contains  the  melting  points  of  various  alloys  of  these  three 
metals : 


Bismutli.  Lead. 

Tin. 

Melting  point. 

Bismuth. 

Load. 

Tin. 

Melting  point. 

8  12 

8 

130-90°  C. 

8 

8 

8 

122-10°C. 

8  5 

3 

94-44 

8 

10 

8 

127-60 

8  6 

3 

97.78 

8 

16 

8 

147-40 

8  8 

3 

109-64 

8 

10 

10 

149-60 

8  8 

4 

112  20 

8 

16 

12 

141-90 

8  8 

6 

110-05 

8 

10 

14 

139-70 
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muth. 

Tin. 

i'l  (-11111^  I.  (.)  ]  1 1 L . 

8 

16 

10 

1-10'80°  C. 

o 
o 

16 

18 

14410 

Q 

0 

16 

20 

147 '40 

o 
o 

lb 

22 

lo2'S0 

Q 

o 

10 

154 '00 

8 

18 

24 

152-90 

8 

20 

24 

151-90 

8 

22 

21 

151-80 

8 

24 

24 

152-90 

8 

26 

24 

158-40 
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muth. 

Lead. 

Tin 

Mtriting  Point. 

8 

28 

24 

163-00°  G. 

8 

30 

24 

170-50 

8 

32 

24 

176-00 

8 

32 

28 

165-00 

8 

32 

30 

163-90 

8 

32 

32 

158-40 

8 

32 

34 

157-30 

8 

32 

36 

158-40 

8 

32 

38 

159-50 

8 

32 

40 

160  00 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  tin,  whi(?h  melts  below  the  fusing  points  of  both  load  and 
Ijisnuith,  should  raise  the  melting  point  of  those  alloys. 

Tlieso  alloys  are  of  great  value  in  regulating  the  tempering  of  delicate  articles  of 
cutlery.  They  are  also  used  for  taking  impressions  of  medals,  bas-reliefs,  and  on 
the  Continent  for  producing  casts  of  metals  by  the  cliche  process.  They  can  also  Ik^ 
employed  to  take  casts  from  the  surface  of  -wood  and  embossed  paper.  Beautiful 
casts  of  the  internal  ear,  sho-wing  the  complexities  of  its  bony  cavities,  have  been  made 
with  them ;  also  cake-moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soajjs. 

Two  of  these  alloys  are  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  names  of  Britannia 
mi'tal  and  Queen's  metal.  The  former  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  anti- 
mony and  bismuth  ;  the  latter  of  1  part  each  of  antimony,  lead  and  bismuth,  with 
9  parts  of  tin.    Both  are  used  for  making  teapots,  spoons,  &c. 

A  safer  and  better  alloy  is  said  to  be  made  by  adding  to  100  pts.  of  French  pewter, 
5  pts.  antimony  and  5  pts.  brass,  to  harden  it. 

In  Birmingham,  teapots,  milk-jugs,  &c.  are  made  into  form  by  a  process  called 
sinnning,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  sheet  of  pewter  against  a  rapidly  revolving 
tool,  by  which,  with  a  little  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  it  is  gradually 
fashioned. 

13.  With  Tin  and  Mercury  and  Bismuth. — The  addition  of  mercury  to  the 
three  metals  forming  the  jjrevious  alloys  renders  them  much  mure  fusible,  and  com- 
municates some  new  properties. 

D'Arcet's  alloy,  similar  to  Newton's,  when  amalgamated  with  mercury,  melts  at  45°  C. 
This  alloy  or  amalgam  is  specially  valuable  in  making  anatomical  preparations.  It  is 
introduced  into  the  parts  of  the  Isody  in  the  liquid  state,  and  allowed  to  solidify.  Tlic 
flesh  and  other  animal  matters  are  afterwards  dissolved  and  removed  by  a  strong 
solution  of  potash. 

The  interior  of  glass  tubes,  globes,  &c.  are  tinned  by  means  of  this  amalgam,  which 
is  poured  into  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  funnel,  in  the  liquid  state,  and  gentJy  agitated. 
The  surplus  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  Glass  of  ditferent 
colours  is  employed,  and  objects  of  great  beauty  are  thus  easily  prepared. 

Tlie  best  compound  is  composed  of:  1  pt.  lead,  1  tin,  2  bismuth,  and  10  mercury. 
The  first  three  are  fused  together,  and  then  the  mercury  is  added. 

14.  With  Tin  and  Copper. — An  alloy  of  these  metals  was  used  by  the  Eomans  for 
casting  statues,  &c.  It  was  formed  of  67-12  per  cent,  natural  bronze,  22-37  old  bronze, 
5-25  tin,  and  5-26  lead. 

Bronze  is  made  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  some  manufacturers  add  a  little  lead, 
and  in  the  analyses  of  several  ancient  coins  by  Phillips,  lead  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  constituent.    (See  Table,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.) 

When  lead  is  mixed  with  copper  in  the  proportion  to  6  to  1,  ordinary  pot-metal  is 
formed,  called  dry  pot-metal,  a  quality  which  is  characteristic  of  these  alloys. 

Bi'itish  bell-niLtal  consists  of  5-6  per  cent,  zinc,  10-1  tin,  4-3  lead,  and  80-0 
copper. 

Biddcry  ware  is  made  in  India  by  combining  2  pts.  of  tin,  4  pts.  lead,  and  16  pts. 
copper,  and  is  afterwards  melted  in  tlie  proportion  of  3  pts.  to  16  pts.  of  zinc. 

The  other  alloys  of  copper  to  which  small  quantities  of  lead  are  added  are  described 
in  another  part  of  this  dictionary. 

15.  With  Zinc. — This  metal  communicates  hardness  to  lead,  and  the  property  of 
receiving  a  fine  polish,  without  diminishing  the  mallealiility.  The  two  metals  may  bo 
fused  in  any  proportion,  but  the  alloys  are  all  decomposed  at  a  white  heat,  the  zinc 
being  volatilised,  and  carrying  off  with  it  large  quantities  of  the  lead. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  zinc,  however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  latter  metal 
when  rolled  into  sheets,  diminishing  its  elasticity  and  probably  its  tenacity. 

Wlien  equal  quantities  of  lead,  sine  and  bismuth  are  fused,  an  alloy  is  obtained  which 
melts  in  boiling  water. 
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The  alloy  of  lead,  tin  and  zinc,  ZznSn"Ppb'^  =  ZznSn^2PpbSn^  has  but  one  solidi- 
fying point,  viz.  at  168'^  C,  but  all  other  alloys  have  also  two  higher  points,  b  and  c. 


Zinc. 

Atoms. 

Solidifying 

points. 

Tin. 

Lead  .* 

a. 

h. 

3 

11 

2 

168° 

182° 

1 

6 

1  .  . 

168 

171 

°  204 

1 

9 

1 

168 

178 

183 

1 

9 

2 

168 

1 

12 

2 

168 

178 

1 

12 

3 

168 

172 

1 

18 

4 

168 

172 

178 

1 

21 

6 

168 

175 

1 

33 

10 

168 

178 

T.  K. 

XXSAQ,  ABTTSMOSflBB  OF.     (See  p.  532.) 
I.Eil.35,  ARSEUIBB  OP.    (Seep.  532  ) 

XEAS,  BSOIWIBE  OE",  PbBr  or  PpbBr',  is  obtained  by  the  same  processes  as 
the  chloride,  which  it  resembles  in  ci'ystalline  form.  It  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  melts  out  of  contact  with  air,  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  chlo- 
ride, to  a  white  horny  mass.  By  fusion,  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a 
basic  bromide  or  oxybromide.  It  unites  with  the  bromides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
forming  crystalline  double  salts,  which,  however,  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Acetobromide  of  lead,  TljBr.C-JPThO-,  ot  Plumbobromacetin,    -r,  wJti  , 

Ppb  )  Br ' 

is  obtained  like  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound  (p.  539),  which  it  resembles  in  its 
properties  and  reactions.  (Carius.) 

IpBAD,  BKOMCOCii.2tBOIsrA.TS  OP.  An  insoluble  compound,  produced  by 
boiling  together  eqiiivalent  quantities  of  bromide  and  carbonate  of  lead.  It  fuses 
readily,  and  when  further  heated  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaves  an  oxy- 
bromide of  lead. 

A  bromopJiosjjliate  and  hromophosphite  of  lead  may  be  formed  in  like  manner. 

ZiBAS,  CHIiORXSB  OE*.  PbCl  or  PpbCP,  Magisterium  plumbi,  sometimes 
called  Horn-lead. — Lead  unites  but  slowly  with  chlorine,  the  combination  not  being 
attended  with  visible  combustion  ;  it  is  also  but  slowly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  only  when  in  contact  with  the  air;  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  dissolves  slowly, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  chloride  is  prepared  by  boiling  tlie  protoxide,  or 
carbonate,  or  sulphide  of  lead,  with  water,  into  wliich  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  as  long 
as  the  resulting  chloride  of  lead  continues  to  dissolve,  or  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
or  chloride  of  sodium  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  lead-salt.  Chloride  of  lead  has 
also  been  found,  as  a  natural  product,  called  cotunnite,  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
after  the  eruption  of  1822,  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  native  chloride  occurs  in  trimetric  ervstals,  in  which 
ccP  :  ooP  =  99°  46';  oP  :  Pec  =  149°  14';  and  the  ratio  of  the  principal  axis, 
brachydiagonal  and  maerodiagonal,  is  as  0'6953  :  1  :  1'1868.  The  observed  planes 
are  coP,  ooPoo  ,  oofoo  2Pco  ,  Poo  .  Also  aeicidar  crystals.  It  is  soft  enough  to  bo 
scratched  by  the  nail,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5'238.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclin- 
ing to  silky  or  pearly.    Colour  white.    Streak  white.    (Dana,  ii.  97.) 

Chloride  of  lead  dissolves  in  135  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  less  than  30  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  long,  flat,  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  dis- 
solves in  pure  water,  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  more  easily  than  in  the  dilute 
acid,  and  therefore  separates  from  the  acid  solution  on  moderate  dilution  with  water, 
and  from  the  saturated  aqueous  solution,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also 
somewhat  soluble  in  weak  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  and  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  of  94  per  cent.  Its  solubility  in  water  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  calcium.  In  solutions  of  alkaline  hyposulphites,  or  of  acetate 
of  sodium,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  in  water,  so  that,  on  mixing 
a  solution  of  190  pts.  acetate  of  lead  with  58'5  pts.  chloride  of  sodium,  only  43  to  48 
pts.  of  lead-chloride  are  precipitated,  whereas  139  pts.  are  formed.  A  solution  of  the 
chloride  in  strong  hj'drochloric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid,  but  on  ad- 
dition of  water,  jjrecipitation  .immediately  takes  place.  A  solution  of  lead-clilorido 
mixed  with  aqueous  'sulphydric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  yellow  or 
reddish-brown  precipitate  of  sulphochloride  of  lead  (p.  559).  An  aqueous  solution  of 
the  chloride  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Chloride  of  lead  melts  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  and  may  be  sublimed, 
though  with  ditRculty ;  the  fused  mass  solidifies  on  cooling,  to  a  white  translucent 

*  Atomic  weight  of  zinc  =    5;  of  tin  =  118;  of  lead  =  207. 
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fissured  mass  of  specific  gravity  5'8,  formerly  called  horn-lead.  When  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  fumes  stronij;ly  before  the  heat  rises  to  redness,  then  turns 
yellow,  and  is  converted  into  an  oxychloride  (p.  555).  Wlien  it  is  heated  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  oxide,  chloi-ide  of  carbonyl  (phosgene)  COCl'-,  is  formed,  and  metallic  lead 
is  separated  (Gobel).  It  quickly  absorbs  ammonia-gas.  When  it  is  moderately 
heated  \n  phusphorettcd  hydrogen  gas,  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off,  phosphorus  distils 
over,  and  metallic  lead  remains.  A  solution  of  hypocJdorous  acid  converts  it  into 
peroxide  of  lead. 

Acctochloridc  of  lead,  PbCLC'-IITbO'-,  or  Piumbochlor  acet  in,  *^p^3^'|qp 

is  obtained  in  monoclinie  crystals,  by  mixing  recently  precipitated  chloride  of  lead 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  sutficient  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  forni  a  viscid 
mass,  which  solidifies  in  a  short  time,  and  either  fi-eeing  this  mass  from  excess  of  acetic 
acid  by  pressure,  or  heating  it  in  a  sealed  tulje  to  130°  or  1 10°; — or  together  with  ace- 
tate of  etliyl,  by  the  action  of  acetate  of  lead  on  cliloride  of  ethyl.  It  dissolves,  though 
with  ditficulty,  in  acetic  acid  without  decomposition,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead-eliloride,  and  formation  of  the  compound 
(C-H^0)\„3 

PbCl.oC-H^PbO-  or        „      [     ,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  may  be  recrystal- 
Ppb-   )  CI 

Used  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed,  however,  by  glacial  acetic  acid,  which 
leaves  the  original  compound.    This  compound,  *^ppi/'|Qp       analogous  to  glj'colic 

chloracetin,  ^Qvp];4^"f  568),  and  may  therefore  be  called  plumbochloracetin. 

Its  constitution  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  doubling  the  ordinary  atomic  weight 
of  lead.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  87.) 

(CO)"  1 

I.Z:a.X>,  CKXiOROCASSOM-ilTX:  OP.    2PbCl.Pb=C0\  or       „     1  This 

Ppl_,2  )  Cl- 

eompound  is  produced  as  a  white  insoluble  powder,  by  boiling  1  at.  carbonate  of  lead 
with  2  at.  (or  more)  of  the  chloride,  and  water.  It  also  occurs  native,  though  rarely, 
as  corneous  lead  or  kerasin,  in  acute  quadratic  pyramids  in  which  !^  :  P  in  the 
lateral  edges  =  113^  48',  and  in  the  terminal  edges  =  107°  22'.  Observed  faces 
ccPco  ,  P,  CO  P,  P  and  others.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  ooP.  The  mineral  likewise 
occurs  in  botryoidal  and  stalactitic  forms.  Hardness  =  2  5  to  3'0.  iSpecifie  gravity 
=  6-0  to  6-1.  Colour  white,  grey,  and  yellow.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to  translu- 
cent. Fractm-e  conchoidal.  Rather  sectile.  It  occurs  at  Crawford,  near  Matlock  in 
Derbyshire,  in  minute  crystals  at  a  lead  mine  near  Elgin  in  Scotland,  and  atTamowitz, 
in  Upper  Silesia,  wliere  also  large  pseudomorphs  of  lead-carbonate  (cerusite)  in  the 
form  of  this  mineral  are  found. 

Both  tlie  natural  and  the  artificial  compound  fuse  readily,  and  are  converted  at  a 
higlier  temperature,  with  loss  of  7 '5  per  cent.  CO'-,  into  the  oxycldoride,  2PbCl.Pb-0. 

XiSa.D,  CHI<ORXOI}II>£:  of.  Obtained  in  pale  yellow  four-sided  needles,  from 
a  solution  of  the  iodide  in  boihng  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  gradually  decomposed  bj' 
water,  which  extracts  the  chloride  of  lead.    (Laboure,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iv.  328.) 

IiSAD,  CHI.OaOS'I.UORlSJE  OP.  Pb-CIF,  or  PpbClF.— Formed  by  precipi- 
tating aijueous  iiaoridc  of  soiJiuin  with  a  lioiling  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  melts 
when  heated,  without  giving  off  water  or  acid.  Dis.solves  in  water  without  decom- 
position, and  easily  in  nitric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

XiEilB,  CHI.02J0PH0SPHii.TB  OF.  When  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
lead  is  poured  into  a  boihng  solution  of  pliosphato  of  sodium,  the  latter  being  in  excess, 
a  precipitate  containing  2(PbC1.3Pb*PO^).H'^0  is  formed,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  a  nitrophosphate.  (Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiii. 
122).  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  boiling  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium  is  poured 
into  an  excess  of  chloride  of  lead,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which,  according  to  Heintz, 
is  composed  of  PbC1.2Pb'P0',  but  according  to  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xxii. 
505),  of  PbCl.Pb'HPO*.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  a  soluble  phosphate  is 
precipitated  by  a  lead-solution  in  presence  of  a  soluble  chloride. 

The  compound  PbC1.3Pb''PbO^  occurs  native  as  pyromorphite,  sometimes  pure, 
sometimes  having  part  of  the  pliospliorus  replaced  l)y  arsenic,  sometimes  associated 
with  fluoride  and  pliospliate  of  calcium.    (See  Pveomoephite.) 

XiEilD,  CHLOROPHOSPHITB  OF.  Lead-salts  added  to  a  solution  of  alkaline 
phosphite,  obtained  by  dissolving  trichloride  of  phosphorus  in  water,  and  neutralising 
with  an  alkali,  throw  down  a  precipitate  containing  a  compound  of  chloride  and  phos- 
phite of  lead,  from  which  boiling  water  extracts  the  former. 
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XSAJi,  DETECTIOW  ANH  ESTinXATXOM'  Or.  I.  Reactions  in  the 
dry  way. — Lead-salts  heated  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  sodium  orcyanide  of  potas- 
sium, give,  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  bluish-white,  malleable  beads  of  metallic  load, 
surrounded  by  an  incrustation  of  oxide,  brownish-yellow  while  hot,  but  light  lemon- 
yellow  on  cooling.  Added,  in  rather  large  quantity,  to  a  bead  of  mierocosmic  salt,  they 
give  on  cooling,  a  bead  having  an  enamel- white  colour,  or  yellow  if  quite  saturated. 

11.  Reactions  in  Solutions. 

Soluble  lead-salts  are  colourless ;  the  metal  is  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
zinc  or  iron. 

Sulphydric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides  throw  down  sulphide  of  lead  as  a  black  or 
brownish-black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  cold  and  dilute  solutions  of  acids,  alkalis,  and 
alkaline  sulphides.  In  extremely  dilute  solutions,  only  a  brown  colouring  is  produced. 
If  the  solution  of  the  lead-salt  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  red  or 
yellow,  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  it  altogether. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  added  to  solutions  not  too  dilute,  throws  down  chloride  of  lead,  as 
a  white  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  boiling  water,  deposited 
in  needles  on  cooling  ;  less  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water,  but  pretty 
freely  in  the  strong  acid ;  apparently  unaiFected  by  ammonia,  but  rendered  insoluble  in 
water,  from  conversion  into  oxychloride. 

Sidphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates  throw  down  suljihate  of  lead  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  (         Fresenius),  andin  dilute  stdpburic  acid 

^_L_  Fresenius),  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  heating  ;  in  nitric  acid  more  readily  when  strong  and  hot ;  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  slightly  ;  in  ammoniacal  salts,  more  especially  the  acetate. 

Caustic  potash  or  soda  throws  down  the  hydrate  of  lead  as  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  acids,  or  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  basic  lead-salt,  insoluble  in  excess. 

Chromate  of  potassium  throws  down  chromate  of  lead  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  water  (slightly  soluble  in  excess,  according  to  Conybeare),  soluble  in  potash, 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  converted  by  ammonia  into  a  red  basic  chromate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  lead,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  crystalline  spangles,  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  play  of  colours. 


Limits  of  eeactions  of  tests  for  Lead. 


One  part  of 

In  water. 

Ke;igent. 

Authority. 

Lead 

Lead,  -as  nitrate 
Oxide  of  lead,  as  do. . 
Nitrate  of  lead 
Oxide,  as  nitrate 

Lead,  „ 

Oxide,  „ 

100,000  or  more. 
200,000 
350,000 
100,000 
20,000 

25,000 

70,000 

Sulphydric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  in  exc. 
)  Sulphate  of  sodium  ( 
(     (in  15  minutes).  \ 
Chromate  of  potassium. 

A.  S.  Taylor. 

Lassaigne. 
Harting. 
Pfair. 
PfaiF  and  Harting. 

Lassaigne. 

Harting. 

The  reactions  with  sulphydric,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  taken  together, 
serve  to  distinguish  lead  from  all  other  metals.  The  reactions  with  iodide  and  chromate 
of  potassium  are  also  very  characteristic. 


III.  Quantitative  Estimation. 

1.  Gravimetric  methods.  —  Lead  is  generally  most  conveniently  estimated  as 
sulphate.  The  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  about  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  filtered  after  a  few  hours,  the  precipitate  then 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried,  and  the  filter  burnt  off.  Or,  a  considerable  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol,  in  which  case  the  wash-waters  must 
be  also  acidulated  with  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  the  last  washings  displaced  by  alcohol.  In 
burning  off,  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  is  to  be  detached  from  the  filter, 
which  should  be  burnt  separately  to  guard  against  reduction  of  lead.  In  all  cases  it 
is  safest  to  employ  a  porcelain  crucible. 

2.  Lead  may  also  be  weighed  as  oxide,  into  which  it  may  be  converted  directly  by 
ignition,  or  after  previous  precipitation  as  oxalate  or  carbonate  (results  low),  or  as 
chromate  on  a  tared  filter. 
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Volumetric  methods. — Many  methods  li.ivc  bern  proposed  for  the  Tolunn.'tric 
estimation  of  lead,  but  the  greater  number  give  only  approximate  results,  1.  Flores 
Domonte  adds  to  the  lead-solution  a  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  sutBcient  to 
redissolve  the  lead-oxide  at  first  precipitated,  and  then  adds  to  the  boiling  liquid  from 
a  burette,  a  graduated  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thereby 
produced.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  cakes  together,  but  the  liquid 
remains  brownish,  so  that  it  is  difRcidt  to  see  when  the  precipitation  is  complete. 
The  method  is,  however,  useful  for  technical  purposes.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  must  be  determined  every  two  days. 

2.  M  a rguer  it  te  adds  to  an  alkaline  lead-solution  a  graduated  solution  of  iKrman- 
ganate  of  jiotassium,  which  throws  down  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  con- 
tinuing the  addition  till  the  liquid  exhibits  a  permanent  green  colour.  The  solution 
bumps  very  strongly  when  boiled,  and  the  ready  alterability  of  the  solution  of  the 
permanganate  ziecessitates  frequent  titration. 

3.  Pappenheim,  according  to  Mohr,  adds  to  the  lead-solution  a  graduated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potassium,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  produces  a  yellow  spot  of  iodide 
of  lead  on  paper  prepared  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potas,sium.  This  method  yields 
nearly  exact  results. 

4.  Streng  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  413)  supersaturates  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt, 
or  sulphate  of  lead  suspended  in  water,  with  potash  ;  adds  an  excess  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  boils  for  a  while,  whereby  the  lead  is  entirely  converted  into  per- 
oxide. The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  tiller  and  washed  with  hot  water;  a  hole  then 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  the  precipitate  washed  through  into  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  formed  ;  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  passed  through  the  filter  from  a 
burette  till  all  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  washed  off ;  the  filter  is  again  washed  with  hot 
water  ;  and  an  excess  of  the  tin-solution  is  added,  whereby  the  pei-oxide  of  lead  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  which  is  then  dissolved  by  heating  it  with  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  the  excess  of  stannous  chloride  in  the  liquid  be  then  determined  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  ehromate  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  lead  present  in  the  liquid  under  examination  will  be  obtained. 
This  method  is  exact  and  often  convenient. 

5.  The  following  process,  given  by  Hempel  (Jahresber.  1853,  p.  627),  is,  however, 
simpler,  and  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  of  a  double  verification.  The  lead  is 
precipitated  with  a  measiu-ed  quantity  of  a  graduated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  in 
excess  ;  the  liquid  is  neutralised  witli  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  a 
filter ;  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  then  determined  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  'permanganate  of  potassium,  and  by  deducting  this  amount  from 
the  total  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  used,  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  combined  with  the 
lead  is  fomid,  and  thence  the  amount  of  the  lead  may  be  calculated. 

The  result  may  be  cheeked,  either  by  digesting  the  precipitate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  which  sets  the  oxalic  acid  free,  and  estimating  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in 
the  filtrate  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  —  or  by  igniting  and  weighing  the 
precipitate. 

Mohr  completes  the  determination  without  filtration.  lie  adds  to  the  solution,  in 
a  fiask  holding  300  cubic  centimetres,  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus;  then  adds  from  a 
burette  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  formed; 
saturates  with  ammonia  till  the  liquid  turns  blue  ;  fills  the  flask  with  water ;  leaves  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  about  half  an  hour  till  it  is  sufficiently  clarified  to  allow  of  100  cubic 
centimetres  being  removed  clear  with  the  pipette  ;  and  determines  the  free  oxalic  acid 
therein  by  means  of  a  solution  of  permanganate,  the  quantity  of  which,  multiplied  by 
3,  gives  the  data  required  for  determining  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  added  in  excess. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  always  precipitated 
together  with  the  oxalate,  so  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  used  always  appears  too 
small.  Mohr  estimates  the  errors  thence  arising  at  2  per  cent.  (Handw.  d.  Chein. 
2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [2],  33).  On  the  whole,  the  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  lead  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  advantageous  as  the  gravimetric  methods. 

IV.  Separation  of  Lead  from  other  Metals. 

From  all  metals,  not  precipitable  as  sulphides  in  acid-solution,  lead  may  be  sepa- 
rated, by  passing  szdphydric  acid  gas  to  saturation  through  the  solution,  previously  made 
moderately  acid  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  The  solution  should  also  be  mode- 
rately dilute.  If  no  other  metal  precipitable  by  the  gas  be  present,  the  precipitate 
will  be  sulphide  of  lead  with  an  uncertain  quantity  of  sulphur.  If  this  is  deflagrated 
with  nil  re,  and  the  sulphur  estimated  as  sulp)liate  of  barium,  the  difference  between 
its  weiglit  and  that  of  tlii>  precipitate,  thoroughly  dried  at  10(1°,  will  give  the  lead.  Or, 
by  oxidising  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  vessel  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  after  detaching 
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it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  filter,  burning  the  filter,  and  adding  the  ash,  we  obtain 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lead  ■\vith  a  little  nitrate.  This  may  be  converted  into  sulphate 
by  a  slight  excess  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  then  ignited 
and  weighed,  and  the  lead  calcxilated  therefrom. 

Of  the  metals  precipitable  by  sulphydric  acid,  gold,  platinum,  arsenic,  tin,  and 
antimony  may  be  further  separated  by  digestion  of  the  mixed  sulphides  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium  containing  an  excess  of  sulphlu-.  If,  after  this  treatment,  any  silver, 
mercury,  bismuth,  cadmium,  or  copper  be  left  with  the  lead-sulphide,  they 
may  be  separated  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods  : — 

If  no  bismuth  is  present,  the  solution  containing  the  mixed  oxides  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  then  digested  ■ndth  cyanide  of  'potassium,  when,  on  filtering, 
carbonate  of  lend  will  remain  alone  on  the  filter. 

From  bismuth,  the  lead  may  be  separated  by  the  following  method,  applicable 
also  to  its  isolation  from  mercury,  copper,  and  cadmium,  but  not  from  silver,  if 
present  in  any  quantity: — Evaporate  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  until  fumes  of  acid 
appear,  cool,  and  dilute  with  water ;  filter  at  once  from  the  sulphate  of  lead ;  wash  with 
acidulated  water  and  alcohol ;  then  di-y  and  weigh. 

The  method  of  precipitation  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble  sulphate,  serves,  indeed, 
to  separate  lead  in  solution  without  any  preliminary  treatment,  from  all  metals,  ex- 
cepting barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  (and  perhaps  silver,  vid.  sup.),  and  from  these 
earth-metals  it  is  easily  separated  by  sulphydric  acid. 

In  alloys,  lead  may  be  very  conveniently  separated  from  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony, 
and  with  rather  more  difficulty  from  arsenic,  by  converting  all  the  metals  into  sulphides, 
and  heating  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  ;  all  the  other  metals  will 
then  be  volatilised,  the  lead  alone  remaining. 

V.  Valuation  of  Lead  Ores. 

a.  By  the  wet  umy. — A  very  convenient  process  for  determining  lead  iu  ores,  es- 
pecially in  galena,  consists  in  oxidising  them  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  adding  sulphuric 
acid  in  considerable  excess  to  the  slightly  diluted  solution,  filtering  and  washing  the 
residue,  as  before  directed,  and  after  weighing,  boiling  it  repeatedly  with  a  strong 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  which  dissolves  the  lead-sulphate.  The  insoluble 
residue  deducted  from  the  first  weight  gives  the  amount  of  lead-sulphate,  from  which 
the  lead  may  be  calculated. 

b.  By  the  dry  way. — For  the  purposes  of  assaying,  lead  ores  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes : — • 

A.  Ores  &e.  which  contain  no  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  phasphorus. 

B.  Ores  eoutaining  one  or  more  of  the  above  elements. 

A.  First  class. — In  the  assay  of  these  ores,  two  points  require  attention;  heating 
with  a  reducing  agent  for  the  separation  of  the  lead,  and  with  an  alkaline  flux  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  clean  button.  Charcoal  and  argol  are  among  the  best 
reducing  agents  ;  carbonate  of  sodium,  borax,  deprived  of  its  water  by  previous  fusion, 
and  salt,  are  useful  as  fluxes.  Black  flux,  or  a  mixture  of  carbon  in  a  fine  state  of 
division  with  carbonate  of  potassiimi,  may  also  be  employed.  The  following  mixtures 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  in  which  these  reagents  should  be  employed, 
but  they  must,  of  course,  vary  somewhat  for  diiFerent  ores  : 


Sample. 

Argol. 

Charcoal. 

Carbonate  of 
sodium. 

Borax  glass. 

Salt. 

No.  1. 

200  gr. 

100 

300 

200-250  gi-s. 

2. 

400  „ 

200 

400 

200 

3. 

400  „ 

200 

400 

200 

4. 

400  „ 

50-CO 

600 

5. 

400  „ 

200 

400 

6. 

400  „ 

600 

black  flux,  and  a  cover  of  borax 

1.  Ilecommended  by  Mitchell  for  oxides,  carbonates,  cupel-products,  &c. 

2.  ,,  ,,  cupel-bottoms  and  other  refractory  products. 

3.  ,,  ,,  fumes,  siliceous  slags,  &c. 

4.  5,  6.  Phillips: — The  salt  is  not  mixed  with  the  other  reagents,  but  employed 
to  cover  the  whole  mixture. 

Ores  of  this  class  may  also  be  assayed  by  the  following  jirocess,  proposed  by  the 
writer  : — Weigh  out  50  grs.  of  ore  on  a  counterpoise.  Fuse,  at  a  red  lieat,  about  an 
ounce  of  crude  cyanide  of  potassiimi  in  a  crucible  capable  of  holding  at  least  double 
the  quantity;  when  fxised  remove  it  from  the  fujnace.  and  add  the  ore  in  small  portions 
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■\vitli  a  spatula ;  rinse  the  last  traces  off  -with  a  little  more  cyanide,  aiul  replace  it  for 
a  minute  or  two  in  the  fire,  then  take  out  the  crucible,  and  tap  to  collect  the  lead  into 
a  button. 

B.  Second  class. — Galena,  pure,  and  mixed  with  gangtie,  is  included  in  this  class, 
for  the  assay  of  which  several  methods,  more  or  lesvs  accurate,  are  employed,  as — 

1.  Eoasting  the  galena,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  oxide,  and  treating  the  pro- 
duct as  an  ore  of  the  first  class.  Tliis  process,  besides  being  exceedingly  troublesome, 
gives  little  more  than  three-fom-ths  of  the  lead  actually  present. 

2.  Fusion  with  3-4  parts  of  alkaline  carbonate ;  the  mixture  to  be  heated  slowly 
till  fused,  which  gives  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  lead  present. 

3.  Fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  nitre,  by  which  the  sidphur  of  the  ore  is  re- 
moved as  sulphate  of  potassium;  if  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  is  employed,  a  jjortion  of  the 
lead  is  oxidised  and  lost.  Several  assays  nmst  therefore  be  made  to  discover  the  best 
proportions.  This  process  answers  very  well  for  obtaining  a  button  to  be  afterwards 
assayed  for  silver,  in  which  case  a  slight  excess  of  nitre  must  be  iised  to  ensure  com- 
plete oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  withoxit  which  some  silver  is  liable  to  be  retained  as 
sulphide  in  the  slag. 

4.  Fusion  icith  metallic  iron,  which  has  been  variously  modified  as  to  details.  The 
oldest  plan  is  that  given  by  Berthier,  in  wdiich  the  galena  is  simply  mixed  with  aljout 
30  per  cent,  of  finely  divided  iron,  covered  with  a  layer  of  some  flux  and  heated;  it 
gives  an  amount  of  metal  7-10  per  cent,  below  that  actually  present.  Small  iron 
nails  are  also  recommended  by  Berthier,  which  is  not  a  .satisfactory  process,  as  tho 
nails  become  fixed  in  the  button.  Mitchell  suggests  the  use  of  tenpenny  nails  ; 
Phillips  of  iron  crucibles,  and  lastly,  a  mixture  of  iron-oxide  with  a  reducing  flux. 
Of  these  ditTerent  modifications,  the  process  of  Mitchell  is  especially  useful  on  account 
its  simplicity  and  accuracy. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  process  employed  in  the  lead-w-orks  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  as  an  example  of  the  rougher  methods  often  adopted  in  smelting  works 
with  good  practical  results.    We  extract  Mr.  Mitchell's  own  description  in  full : 

"To  200  gTains  of  finely  pulverised  galena  add  50  of  argol,  and  200  carbonate  of 
so<la  ;  place  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  the  inside  of  which  has  been  smeared  with  black- 
lead;  introduce  three  tenpenny  nails  head  downwards;  tap  the  crucible  on  the  mixing 
bench,  so  that  the  contents  may  occupy  as  little  space  as  may  be;  cover  with  about 
200  grains  of  salt,  over  that  200  grains  of  borax.  Prepare  two  crucibles  thus,  place 
them  in  the  furnace,  and  raise  the  heat  rapidly  to  nearly  a  bright  red  ;  uncover  the 
furnace,  and  allow  the  crucibles  to  remain  for  8-10  minutes  ;  again  cover  tlie  furnace 
and  raise  to  a  bright  red:  the  crucibles  will  then  be  ready  for  removal.  Besides  the 
time  occupied,  the  termination  of  the  assay  may  be  judged  by  the  fiux  flowing  smoothly. 
When  this  occurs,  seize  hold  of  the  crucible  with  the  large  tongs,  and  with  a  smaller 
pair  take  hold  of  one  of  the  nails  ;  rinse  it  well  in  the  flux  to  remove  any  small  glo- 
bules of  lead  ;  and  then  reject  it.  The  two  other  nails  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  the  crucible  removed,  tapped  on  the  furnace  top  to  collect  all  glolniles,  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  So  also  with  the  second  crucible.  When  cold  they  are  broken,  &c.,  as 
usual ;  the  assays  shoidd  correspond  within  one-eighth  of  a  grain." 

In  the  Welsh  lead-works,  the  assays  are  generally  made  on  10  ounces  of  the  ore  as 
received,  wet  or  dry.    This  is  melted  in  a  stout  iron  dish  037 
(fg.  637)  with  a  cover,  in  a  smithy  fire;  when  melted,  the 
slag  is  skimmed  back  and  the  produce  weighed,  each  } 
ounce  representing  10  per  cent.,  and  each  dwt.  i  percent. 
In  the  assay  of  galenas,  some  modification  niaj'  be  re- 
quired ;  according  to  Mitchell,  by  fusing  antimonial  ga- 
lenas with  carbonate  of  sodium,  pure  lead  is  obtained, 
but  with  black  flux,  the  lead  contains  much  antimony ; 
and  if  iron,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  black  fliix,  be  em- 
ployed, all  the  antimony  is  obtained  with  the  lead;  but 
repeated  tentative  assays  must  be  made  to  obtain  the  best  possible  re.sult.    When  a 
lead  ore  contains  oxidised  compounds  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  reducers  alone  will  not 
answer;  but  if  they  are  mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  metallic  iron,  good 
results  are  obtained.    The  assay  may  be  conducted  as  in  Mitchell's  process  for  ga- 
lenas. 

A  notable  loss  of  lead  is  sustained  in  all  the  above  processes,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  volatility  of  this  metal  and  its  oxide:  hence  the  necessity  of  making  all  lead- 
assays  at  the  lowest  temperature  compatible  wdth  jjerfect  fusion,  and  of  not  keeping 
the  assay  in  the  furnace  longer  than  is  actually  necessary.  An  error  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  foreign  metals  in  the  ore,  which  are  more  or 
less  completely  reduced  and  alloyed  with  the  lead,  increasing  its  weight  ;  .such,  for 
example,  as  silver,  copper,  tin,  or  antimony.    Zinc  is  completely  removed  if  the  lieat 
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be  sufficient,  but  it  entails  a  loss  of  lead.  Iron  does  not  go  do-sra  with  the  lead,  unless 
the  assay  be  much  overheated.  The  separation  of  most  of  these  metals  from  lead,  by 
the  dry  way,  is  impracticable,  with  the  exception  of  silver  in  argentiferous  lead,  which 
will  be  described  under  Cupcllation  (see  below). 

Whatever  process  is  employed  to  determine  the  lead,  some  standard  is  adopted  by 
the  manufacturer,  to  which  to  refer  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  ores.  For  example, 
in  Wales  the  "  standard"  is  77  per  cent,  or  7  oz.  14  dwts.  on  the  assay.  The  value  of 
this  standard  fluctuates  with  the  market  price  of  lead,  and  for  every  variation  of  a  dwt. 
or  half  a  per  cent,  an  established  addition  or  deduction  is  made  in  the  price.  Any 
silver  present  is  calculated  in  oimces  on  the  ton,  and  paid  for  per  ounce. 

The  following  tables  have  been  constructed  to  save  trouble  in  calcidating  the  results 
of  assays : — 


Produce  of  Lead  per  ton  of  Ore,  calculated  from  Assay. 


Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qrs 

lbs. 

Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qrs 

lbs. 

Per  cent 

cwt 

qrs.  lbs. 

X 
2 

0 

0 

11 

6 

1 

0 

22 

30 

6 

0  0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

7 

1 

1 

16 

40 

8 

0  0 

2 

0 

1 

16 

8 

1 

2 

11 

50 

10 

0  0 

3 

0 

2 

11 

9 

1 

3 

5 

60 

12 

0  0 

4 

0 

3 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

70 

14 

0  0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

20 

4 

0 

0 

80 

16 

0  0 

Produce  of  Lead  'per  hing  of  Ore,  calculated  from  Assay. 

Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qi" 

lbs. 

Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Per  cent. 

cwt. 

qrs.  lbs. 

•10 

0 

0 

•896 

1-00 

0 

0 

8-96 

10-00 

0 

3  5-60 

•20 

0 

0 

1  792 

2-00 

0 

0 

17-92 

20-00 

1 

2  11-20 

•30 

0 

0 

2-688 

3-00 

0 

0 

26-88 

30-00 

2 

1  16-80 

•40 

0 

0 

3^584 

4-00 

0 

1 

7-84 

40-00 

3 

0  22-40 

•50 

0 

0 

4-480 

5-00 

0 

1 

16-80 

50-00 

4 

0  0- 

•60 

0 

0 

5-376 

6-00 

0 

1 

25-76 

60-00 

4 

3  5-60 

•70 

0 

0 

6-272 

7-00 

0 

2 

26-72 

70-00 

5 

2  11-20 

•80 

0 

0 

7-168 

8-00 

0 

2 

15-68 

80-00 

6 

1  16-80 

•90 

0 

0 

8-064 

9-00 

0 

2 

24-64 

Estimation  of  the  Silver. — The  separation  of  lead  and  silver  in  the  dry  way,  by  the 
process  known  as  cupellation,  depends  on  the  fact,  tliat  while  lead,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  temperatures  above  its  melting  point,  is  rapidly  oxidised,  silver  remains  unal- 
tered. If,  therefore,  an  argentiferous  lead  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  on  a  support  of 
such  a  texture  that  the  litharge  formed  from  the  lead  shall  be  absorbed  as  fast  as 
produced,  the  silver  will  be  finally  left  in  the  form  of  a  button.  This  support  is  called 
the  "  cupel,"  a  flat,  slightly  hoUowed-out  dish  of  pounded  bone-ash,  compressed  by  a 
mould  into  the  proper  form.  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  fiu'nace,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Jigs.  638,  639,  where  a  is  the  ash-pit  door ;  d'  and  /,  doors  for  supplj'  of  fuel ;  d',  the  open- 
ing by  which  access  is  obtained  and  the  supply  of  air  regulated  to  the  muffle  m.  This 
muffle  is  a  small  fire-clay  oven,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  pierced  b}-  slits  at  the 
sides  and  inner  end,  which,  when  the  door  is  opened,  establish  a  current  of  air  through 
the  apparatus,  while  it  is  maintained  at  any  desired  temperature  by  means  of  a  damper. 
In  using  the  apparatus,  the  mufHe  is  first  raised  to  a  red  heat ;  4  to  8,  or  more,  well-dried 
cupels  are  then  introduced,  and  the  door  closed.  AVhen  they  have  attained  a  clear 
red  heat,  the  door  is  opened,  a  button  of  lead  is  placed  in  each  cupel  by  tongs,  and  the 
door  again  closed.  On  opening  it  partially,  the  buttons  are  seen  "  uncovered,"  or  pre- 
senting a  bright  metallic  surface,  and  a  dark  ring  instantly  begins  to  form  round  the 
circumference  of  the  lead,  as  the  litharge  formed  by  its  oxidation  is  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  the  rings  gradually  extending  as  the  buttons  diminish.  The  moment  when  the 
oxidation  is  completed  and  pure  silver  left,  is  recognised  by  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "brightening"  of  the  silver  button,  which  appears,  for  an  instant, 
to  revolve  rapidly  on  its  axis,  while  covered  with  a  play  of  prismatic  colours.  The 
play  of  coloiu'S  disappears,  and  the  button  becomes  still  and  lustrous.  It  is  then 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  detaclied  from  the  cupel,  cleaned,  and  weighed  in  a 
tialanee  turning  vni\\  -001  gr.  Simple  as  the  process  appears,  some  practice  is 
required,  and  many  points  require  attention,  before  uniform  results  can  be  obtained. 
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Tlie  temperature  sliould  bo  the  lowest  at  which  tlie  assay  will  proceed  steadily,  as  a 
sensible  amount  of  silver  is  volatilised  witli  the  vapour  of  lead.  The  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  not  be  reduced  too  low,  as  the  absorption  of  the  litharge  by  the  cupel 
is  then  impeded.  Again,  the  draught,  if  too  rapid,  cools  the  cupel  unduly,  and  if  too 
slow,  does  not  effect  the  oxidation  with  sufficient  rapidity,  thereby  increasing  the  loss 
by  volatilisation.  Further,  the  absolute  quantity  of  silver  remaining  the  same,  if  the 
quantity  of  lead  be  much  increased,  the  loss  in  silver  will  be  gi'eater.  But,  if  the 
silver-lead  be  very  rich,  a  loss  will  arise  from  tlie  absorption  of  tlie  aUoy  into  the  pores 
of  the  cupel.  When  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  cupels  are  whitish  and  the  metallic 
matter  tliey  contain  can  scarcely  be  seen ;  the  fume  is  scarcely  visible,  and  rises  rapidly 


Fig.  638.  Fvj.  639. 


to  the  arch  of  the  muffle.  Wlien  the  heat  is  not  strong  enough,  tlie  smoke  is  tliick 
and  heavy,  falling  in  the  muffle,  and  the  litharge  can  be  seen  forming  lumps  and  scales 
about  the  assay.  When  the  heat  is  properly  managed,  the  cupel  is  red,  and  the  fused 
metal  luminous  and  clear. 

Lastly,  a  source  of  loss  arises  from  what  is  termed  "vegetation  "  of  tlie  button, 
which  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxj'gen  by  the  molten  metal.  When  tlie  metal  is 
cooling,  in  a  button  of  any  size,  the  surface  cools  and  solidifies  before  the  centre  has 
abandoned  its  mechanically  dissolved  gas,  which,  when  it  is  liberated,  forces  its  way 
through  the  external  crust,  raising  it  into  fantastic  arborescent  forms,  which,  once  seen, 
sufficiently  explain  the  term.  But  as  portions  are  frequently  projected  outwards  by 
the  sudden  action,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cupel,  while  still  hot,  with  a  previously 
heated  old  cupel  to  secure  its  very  gradual  cooling.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  ease 
of  buttons  much  larger  than  a  pin's  head  that  this  precaution  is  essential.  The 
weight  of  the  cupel  ought  to  be  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  lead  to  be 
cupelled ;  a  good  cupel  will  absorb  its  own  weight  of  litharge  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Lead  is  not  the  only  metal  which  may  be  separated  from  silver  liy  this  process. 
Bismuth  may  be  perfectly  "  cupelled,"  and  cojiper,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  &c.,  may  be 
"  passed  "  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  lead  to  carry  their  oxides  into  the  cupel. 

The  following  tables  are  useful  in  an  assay  office,  where  numerous  assays  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  are  constructed  for  diffi'rent  weights  of  lead  cupelled,  as 
well  as  the  produce  per  20  cwt.  or  ton  and  per  21  cwt.  or  fodder  of  lead: — 

V,n,.  in.  N  N 
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Yield  of  Silver  'per  ton,  calculated  from,  Assay  of  400  grs. 


400  grs.  give 

Yie 
oz . 

Id  per 
dwts. 

ton. 
grs. 

400  grs.  give 

Yield  per 
oz.  dwts. 

ton. 
grs. 

400  grs.  give 

Yield  per  ton. 
oz.  dwts.  grs. 

0 

1 

lo 

u  uo 

4 

1 

1  (\ 

U  o 

65 

6 

16 

'002 

0 

3 

6 

Ut) 

4 

18 

U 

u  y 

73 

10 

0 

"003 

0 

4 

21 

U/ 

« 
o 

1  J. 

D 

o 

I'O 

ft! 

lo 

Q 

O 

*004 

A 

6 

LI 

6 

10 

iO 

0-n 

/  U 

163 

6 

16 

•005 

0 

8 

4 

•09 

7 

7 

0 

3-0 

245 

0 

0 

•OOG 

0 

9 

19 

•10 

8 

3 

8 

4^0 

326 

13 

8 

•007 

0 

11 

10 

•20 

16 

6 

16 

5-0 

408 

6 

16 

•008 

0 

13 

1 

•30 

24 

10 

0 

6-0 

490 

0 

0 

•009 

0 

14 

16 

•40 

32 

13 

8 

7^0 

571 

13 

8 

•010 

0 

16 

8 

•50 

40 

16 

16 

8-0 

653 

6 

16 

•020 

1 

12 

16 

•60 

49 

0 

0 

9-0 

735 

0 

0 

•030 

2 

9 

0 

•70 

57 

3 

8 

10-0 

816 

13 

8 

•040 

3 

5 

8 

Yield  of  Silver  per  ton,  calculated  from  Assay  of  I  oz. 


1  oz.  gives 
grs. 

Yield  per  ton. 
oz.  dwts.  grs. 

1  oz.  gives 
grs. 

Yield  per  ton. 
oz.  dwts.  grs. 

1  oz.  gives 
grs. 

Yield  per  ton. 
oz.  dwts.  grs. 

0-001 

0 

1 

11-84 

0-05 

3 

14 

16-0 

0-8 

59 

14  16-0 

•002 

0 

2 

23-68 

•06 

4 

9 

14-4 

0-9 

67 

4  0-0 

•003 

0 

4 

11-52 

-07 

5 

4 

12-8 

1-0 

74 

13  8-0 

•004 

0 

5 

23-36 

•08 

5 

19 

11-2 

2-0 

149 

6  16-0 

•005 

0 

7 

11-20 

•09 

6 

14 

9^6 

3-0 

224 

0  0-0 

•006 

0 

8 

23-04 

•10 

7 

9 

8^0 

4-0 

298 

13  8-0 

•007 

0 

10 

10-88 

•20 

14 

18 

16-0 

5-0 

373 

6  16-0 

•008 

0 

11 

22-72 

•30 

22 

8 

00 

6-0 

448 

0  0-0 

•009 

0 

13 

10-56 

-40 

29 

17 

8-0 

7-0 

522 

13  8-0 

•010 

0 

14 

22-40 

•50 

37 

6 

16-0 

8-0 

597 

6  16-0 

•020 

1 

9 

20-80 

•60 

44 

16 

0-0 

9-0 

672 

0  0-0 

•030 

2 

4 

19-20 

-70 

52 

5 

8-0 

10-0 

746 

13  8-0 

•040 

2 

19 

17-60 

Table  of  Silver  per  Fodder  of  Lead,  calculated  from  Assay  ofl  oz. 


1  oz.  gives  grs. 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

1  oz.  gives  grs. 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

1  oz.  gives  grs. 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

0-001 

0    1  13-6 

0^009 

0  14  2 

0-08 

6     5  10 

-002 

0    3  3-2 

•010 

0  15  16 

-09 

7  12 

•003 

0    4  16-0 

•020 

1  11  8 

•10 

7  16  9 

•004 

0    6  6-0 

-030 

2    7  0 

•20 

15  13  14 

•005 

0    7  20-0 

•040 

3    2  17 

•30 

23  10  9 

•006 

0    9  9-0 

•050 

3  18  9 

-40 

31    7  4 

•007 

0  10  23-0 

•060 

4  14  1 

•50 

39    4  0 

•008 

0  12  13-0 

-070 

5    9  8 

VI.  Atomic  Weight  of  Lead. 

The  atomic  -weight  of  tliis  metal  has  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  experiments  of 
Berzelius,  made  in  1830  and  1845  (Pogg.  Ann.xis.  300;  Lchrbuch,  5"Aufl.iii.  1187). 
By  reducing  pure  protoxide  of  lead  -svith  hydrogen  gas,  he  found  that  100  pts.  of  the 
protoxide  contain  7-1724  pts.  oxj-gen,  -whence,  regarding  the  protoxide  as  Pb-0,  and 
putting  oxygen  =  16,  the  atomic  weiglit  of  lead  is  103-54  ;  if,  however,  a  certain  number 
of  the  determinations,  which  do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  rest,  be  left  out  of  account, 
the  atomic  weight  is  found  to  be  103-57.  The  extreme  limits  of  the  determinations 
in  question  were  103-36  and  103-65.  AVithin  the  same  limits  also  are  comprised  the 
older  determinations  of  Berzelius  (1818), -which  gave  103-56;  also  those  of  Turner 
in  1835  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xiii.  14),  wliicli  gave  103-61,  and  nearly  also  those  of 
Longchamp  in  1827  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xsxiv.  105),  which  gave  numbers  ranging 
from  103-64  to  103-74.    The  mean  of  all  the  best  determinations  is  103-56  ;  or  if  lead 
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bo  regarded  as  diatomic,  and  the  protoxide  bo  represented  by  the  formula  rpb"0, 
then  the  atomic  weight  is  207-12.  T.  Ti. 

IiEAD,  rXitrOUISSE  OP,  PbF  or  PpbF-,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  aeelate 
of  lead  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  Ijy  decomposing  earbonate  of  lead  with  the  same 
acid,  as  a  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  fusible,  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloi'ic  and  in  nitric  acid,  by  whicli  it  is  deeoroposed  on  evaporation.  When  treatcil 
with  aqueous  ammonia  or  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  converted  into  a  more  soluble 
oxyfluoride,  the  solution  of  which  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  on  standing  in  the 
air,  deposits  carbonate  of  lead,  mixed  or  combined  with  fluoride  of  lead. 

A  chlorofluoride  of  lead  has  been  already  described  (p.  539). 

3tEAI>,  HYUROAS-WMIirOUS.    See  Plumbokesinitb. 

IiEilS,  XOBIBi:  OF,  PId  or  Ppbl^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  Irad 
with  ioilido  of  potassium,  avoiding  an  excess  of  either  salt.  It  is  a  precipitate  of  a 
fine  light  yellow  colour;  soluble  in  1,2.35  pts.  of  cold  water  (Den  or  t),  and  in  194  pts. 
of  boiling  water,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
flexible,  six-sided,  laminar  crystals.  It  is  obtained  in  the  same  form  by  mixing  the 
solvations  of  iodide  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  not 
more  soluble  in  water  containing  acetic  acid  than  in  pure  water.  According  to  Henry, 
it  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ether,  according  to  A.  Vogel,  extracts  iodine  from 
it,  leaving  oxyiodide  of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  cold,  and  still  more  in  warm  aqueous  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  in  yellowish  white  needles  (Boullay). 
In  canstic  ammonia,  nitrate,  succinate,  carlionate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonium,  it  turr.s 
white  (Wittstein).  When  boiled  with  tlie  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths, 
it  yields  carbonate  of  lead  and  a  soluble  iodide. 

Iodide  of  lead,  when  heated,  turns  reddish-yellow  and  brick-red,  then  red-brown, 
and  melts  to  a  liquid  of  the  same  colour,  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass.  Wlaen 
fused  in  contact  witli  the  air,  it  gives  off  a  part  of  its  iodine,  and  leaves  an  oxjnodide 
of  lead.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine.  Zine  or  iron  boiled  with  it  under 
water  takes  up  the  iodine  and  precipitates  metallic  lead. 

Iodide  of  Lead  and  Hydrogen,  Pbl.HI,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  lead 
in  warm  aqueous  hydriodie  acid,  in  concentrically  grouped,  silky  needles,  which  give 
oflf"  the  whole  of  the  hydriodie  acid  when  heated,  and  part  of  it  even  when  exposed  to 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.    The  acid  may  also  be  extracted  by  water. 

Ammonio-iodide  of  lead,  or  iodide  of  plumhammonium,  NH^PljI,  is  obtained  as  a 
white  powder  by  passing  aminonia-gas  for  a  long  time  over  finely-pulverised  iodide  of 
lead,  or  by  digesting  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  gives  oiF  it.^ 
ammonia  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia 
when  heated. 

Aceto-iodide  of  lead,  Pbl.C-IPPbO-,  or    p^^^  ^  j  ,  analogous  to  glycolic  iodacetiu 

(ii.  568),  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  coi-respondhig  chlorine-compound 
(p.  539),  with  which  it  is  isomorphous.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxv.  87.) 

An  iodochloridc  of  lead,  Pb^CPI,  has  been  already  described  (p.  539). 

An  iodide  of  lead,  and  ammonium  is  formed,  as  a  white  precipitate,  on  adding  iodide 
of  ammonium  in  excess  to  nitrate  of  lead. 

A  compound  ol  iodide  of  lead  with  chloride  of  animonitem,  3NH'C1.2ri)I,  is  olitaincd 
by  dropping  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  a  boiling  mixed  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac,  as  long  as  no  permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  On 
cooling,  the  double  salt  crj-stallises  in  slender  yellow,  shining  needles,  which,  however, 
are  decomposed  by  water,  the  sal-ammoniac  dissolving  owt  first. 

Auotlier  compound,  NH'Cl.Pbl.H-'O,  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles. 

Iodides  of  lead,  and  fntassium. — When  2  at.  iodide  of  lead  (Pbl)  and  1  at.  iodide  of 
potassium  are  dissolved  i)i  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 
yields  on  cooling,  large  yellow,  shining,  six-sided  laminne,  having  the  composition 
KI.2PbI  or  KI.Ppl)I-,  and  on  dissolving  tliese  crystals  in  a  hot  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  white  silky  needles,  consisting  of  2KI.PbI  or  4KI.PpbI-,  are  deposited  as 
the  liquid  cools.    Both  salts  are  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

IiEAU  03SES.  The  following  is  a  list  of  minerals  containing  lead  as  an  essenti.il 
constituent,  and  available,  when  they  occur  in  suificient  quantity,  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal : 


Acienliti'.  Alkinite.   Belonite.  Need](>- 


ore.    Patrinitc.  [  ,S-'.Bi-,Sl 

AltaVlr.    Telluridc  of  lead.  I'pbTe. 

N  N  2 


Aluminate  of  lead  (hydrat  ed).  Plumbo- 

resinit...     "'^l'''  |  O'.cn-O. 
All' 
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Anglcsite.  Sulphate  of  lead.  Lead- 
yitriol.  PpbSO'. 

Autimonial  sulphides  of  lead  :  see  Bou- 
langerite,  Bjuruonite,  Brogniardite,  Freis- 
lebenite,  Geoeronite,  Heteromorphite, 
Jamesonite,  Kobellite,  Plagionite,  Ziu- 
kenite. 

Antimonate  of  lead.  Bleinierite. 
PpVSb^0«.4H^0. 

Areeoxene.  Zinkiferous  vanadate  of  lead. 

Arsenate  of  lead :  see  Mimetite. 

Arsenomelane.  2PpbS.As^S'. 

Binnite.  A  mixture  of  Arsenomelane 
and  Scleroelase. 

Bleinierite.    Antimonate  of  lead. 

Boulangerite.    SPpbS.Sb'-'S '. 

Bournonite  (to  which  is  related  W61- 

Ppb=) 

chite).    (2PpbS.Ccu-S).Sb-S'  =  Ccu^  \  S\ 


chroite.  3Ppb0.2CcrO' 


Brogniardite.  PpbAg-S''.Sb=S'. 

Caledonite.  (Ppb;Ccu)CO^PpbSO^ 

Carbonate  of  lead.  Cerusite.  White 
lead  ore.  PpbCOl 

Cerasin.  Corneous  lead,  Horn-lead. 
Chlorocarbonate  of  lead.  Phosgenite. 
PpbCP.PpbCO'. 

Cerusite :  see  Carbonate  of  lead. 

Chileite.    Vanadate  of  lead  and  copper. 

6(Ppb;Ccu)0.Vv03=g((p™);^^„j0'. 

Chiviatite.  2PpbS.3Bi=S^ 
Chloride  of  lead.    Cotunnite.  PpbCP. 
Chlorarsenate  of  lead  :  see  Mimetite. 
Chlorocarbonate  of  lead  :  see  Cerasin. 
Chloropliosphate  of  lead :    see  Pyro- 
morphite. 

Clrpomate  of  lead :  see  Crocoi'site,  Me- 
lanochroi'te,  Ked  lead  ore,  Vauquelinite. 
Clausthalite.    Selenide  of  lead.  PpbSe. 
Corneous  lead.    Syn.  with  Cerasin. 
Cotunnite  :  see  Chloride  of  lead. 
Crocoi'site.    Chromate  of  lead.  PpbO. 

CerO'  =  c£jO'. 

Cupreous  sulphate  of  lead :  see  Linarite. 

Cupreous  siilpbatoearbonate  of  lead : 
see  Caledonite. 

Cuproplumbite.  2PpbS.CcuS. 

Dechenite.  Vanadate  of  lead.  PpbVvO^. 

Descloizito.  2PpbO.VvO^  or  PpbO. 
PpbVvOV 

Embrothite :  see  Boulangerite. 

Eusynehite.  PpbVOlPpbVO'. 

Freislebenite.  Ppb»Ag'S^2Sb^S^ 

Galena.  Lead-glance.  Sulphide  of 
lead.  l^pbS. 

Geoeronite.    Arseniferous  Sehulzite. 

Heteromorphite.  Feather-ore.  Plu- 
mosite.  2PpbS.Sb'''S^ 

Hydi'oaluminous  lead :  see  Aluminate 
of  lead. 

Kilbrickenite.  6PpbS.Sb^S'. 


with 


Kobellite. 


(fSb.fBi) 


Lanarkite.  Sulphatocarbonate  of  lead. 
PpbCO^PpbSO^. 

Lead-glance  :  see  Galena. 
Lead,  native. 

Lead  ochre.    Native  protoxide  of  lead. 
Lead  ore,    green  :    see  Mimetite  and 
Pyromorphite. 

Lead  ore,  red  :  see  Minium. 
Lead  ore,  white  :  see  Cerusite. 
Lead  ore,  yellow :  see  Molybdate  of  lead. 
Leadhillite.      Sulphatotricarbonate  of 
lead.  SPpbCO^PpbSO*. 

Lehrbachite.  Selenide  of  lead  and  mer- 
cury. (Ppb;Hhg)Se. 

Linarite.  Cupreous  Anglesite.  Cupreous 
sulphate  of  lead.  CcuH-O^.PpbSO*. 
Matlockite.  Ppb-CPO. 
Melanochroite.  Phcenicite.  Phoenoco- 
Ppb» 
(Ccr")' 
Mendipite.  Ppb'CPO-. 
Menegliinite.  4PpbS.Sb2S'. 
Mimetite,  Mimetesite,  Mimetene.  Green 
lead  ore.    PpbCP. SPpb'As'^O".    To  this  is 
related  Hedyphane,  containing  also  calcium 
and  phosphorus. 

Minium.    Eed  oxide  of  lead  (p.  662). 
Molybdate  of  lead.   Wulfenite.  Yellow 

lead  ore.    PpbO.MmoO'  = 

Muriocarbonate  of  lead.  Syn. 
Cerasin. 

Nagyagite.  Foliated  Tellurium.  (Ppb; 
Au2).(Te;Se)2. 

Needle  ore :  see  Aciculite. 

Oxides  of  lead :  see  Lead  ochre,  Minium, 
and  Plattnerite. 

Oxychloride  of  lead :  see  Matlockite  and 
Mendipite. 

Patrinite :  see  Aciculite. 

Phcenicite  or  Phoenicochroi'te :  see  Me- 
lanochroite. 

Phosgenite  :  see  Cerasin. 

Phosphate  of  lead  :  see  PjTomorphite. 

Plagionite.  4PpbS.3Sb'S'. 

Plattnerite.  Peroxide  of  lead.  PpbO". 
A  doubtful  species. 

Plumboresinite  :  see  Aluminate  of  lead. 

Plumbostib :  see  Boulangerite. 

Polysphferite.  Pyromorphite  containing 
calcium. 

Polytelite.  4(Ppb;Ag2)S.Sb-S^ 

Pyromorphite.  Green  lead  ore.  Chloro- 
phosphate  of  lead.  SPpbT^O^  +  PpbCP  or 
PpbF^ 

Sehulzite.  5PpbS.Sb-S'. 

Selenate  of  lead.  PpbSeO 

Selenide  of  lead:  see  Clausthalite  and 
Lehrbachite.  „  „ 

Stolzite  :  Tungstate  of  lead.  PpbWwO*. 

Sulphate  of  lead :  see  Anglesite. 

Sulphatocarbonate  of  lead:  see  Lanar- 
kite. 

•  Sulphatotricarbonate  of  lead :  see 
LeadhiUite,  and  Sulzannite. 

Sulphide  of  lead :  see  Galena. 

Sulzannite.  Ehombohedral  stilphato- 
tricarbonate  of  lead.    PpbSO  '.SPpbCO^ 
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Vanadinite.  SrpbVvO'.PpbCF. 
Wolchito :  see  Bournonite. 
Wulfenite.    Molybdate  of  lead. 
White  lead  ore :  sec  Cerusite. 

Ziukeiiite.  PpbS.Sb-S'  =  "^P^-'ls*. 

,Sb'^ 


Tellurido  of  lead :   see  Altai'tc,  and 
Nagyagite. 

Tungstate  of  lead  :  see  Stolzile. 

Vauquclinite.    gppijQ  |  -tCcrOl 

Vanadate  of  lead:  sec  Descloizite,  and 
Eusynchite. 

The  ores  which  are  actually  worked  for  lead  have  been  alrciuly  described  (pp.  480, 
4  1)  :  for  tlie  rest,  sec  the  several  articles. — Respecting  the  working  of  lead  ores,  see 
p[i.  481 — 531;  metliods  of  assaying  them,  p.  543. 

Xi£AD,  OXISSS  OP.    Lead  forms  five  oxides,  viz. : 

The  Suboxide         .       .  .  Pb'O  or  Tpb^O. 

The  Protoxide        .       .  .  Pb'O  or  PpbO. 

The  Red  oxide       .       .  .  Pb'O'  or  Ppb'O^ 

The  Sesquioxido      .       .  .  Pb'O"  or  I'pb'O^ 

The  Dioxide  or  Peroxide  .  Pb'O'  or  PpbO". 

The  protoxide  is  a  strong  base ;  the  sesciiiioxide  and  peroxide  also  unite  with  acids. 
The  red  oxide  is  decomposed  Ijy  most  acids.  All  the  oxides  of  lead  are  easily  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal  at  a  red  heiit. 

Suboxide.  Pb'O  orPpb'O. — This  oxide,  which  was  discovered  by  Dulong,  remains 
when  oxalate  of  lead  is  cautiously  heated  in  a  retort  from  which  the  air  is  excluded. 
According  to  Pelouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  209),  the  retort  should  be  heated  in  an 
oil-bath  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300°,  the  lieat  being  continued  as  long  as  any 
gas  is  given  off :  the  gas  thus  evolved  is  a  mixtiu-e  of  1  vol.  carbonic  oxide  and  3  vol. 
carbonic  anhydride : 

2PpbC'0<    =    Ppb'O  +  CO  +  3C0'. 

The  whole  is  suffered  to  cool  before  the  suboxide  is  removed.  It  forms  a  black 
powder,  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  having  a  velvety  lustre.  It  contains  no  metallic 
lead,  for  mercury  extracts  nothing  from  it,  either  dry  or  under  water ;  neither  does  it 
contain  any  protoxide,  for  the  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  does  not  extract  any 
protoxide  from  it  on  boiling.  But  when  heated  to  dull  redness,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it 
is  resolved  into  a  greenish-yellow  mixture  of  lead  and  protoxide  (Boussingaiilt, 
Pelouze).  After  this  treatment,  mercury  extracts  lead  from  the  substance,  and  a 
boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  acetic  acid  leaves  the  lead  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work, which,  when  pressed  together  between  the  fingers,  forms  a  dense  mass  having  the 
metallic  lustre.  The  suboxide  heated  in  the  air  takes  fire,  burns  with  a  glimmering 
light,  and  is  converted  into  protoxide.  Dilute  srdphuric,  nitric,  hydroMoric,  or  acetic 
acid  resolves  it  into  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  acid,  and  very  finely- 
divided  metallic  lead.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  strong  solution  of  normal 
nitrate  of  lead ;  a  dilute  solution,  on  the  contrary,  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  suboxide 
and  forms  basic  nitrate  of  lead.  The  suboxide,  when  moistened  with  water,  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  white  hydrated  protoxide,  the 
action  being  attended  with  rise  of  temperature.  A  mixture  of  finely-divided  lead  and 
litharge  does  not  yield  the  same  result. 

The  grey  pellicle  which  forms  upon  lead  exposed  to  the  air,  has  also,  according  to 
Berzelius,  the  composition  Ppb'O. 

Protoxide.  Lead-oxide.  Pb'O  or  PpbO. — This  oxide  occurs  native  as  lead- ochre, 
a  massive  mineral,  sometimes  with  scaly  crystalline  structure.  Specific  gravity  B'O, 
Lustre  dull.  Opaque.  Colour  between  sulphur-  and  orpiment-yellow.  Streak,  lighter 
than  the  colour.  It  does  not  soil.  It  is  said  to  occur  at  Badenweiler,  in  Baden,  and, 
according  to  Gerolt,  has  been  ejected  from  the  volcanos  Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccitual!, 
in  Mexico.  It  is  found  also  at  other  localities  in  Mexico,  and  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe 
county,  Virginia.    (Dana,  ii.  109.) 

Protoxide  of  lead  is  obtained  pure  by  igniting  the  basic  nitrate,  or  the  carbonate  or 
oxalate  of  lead,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  in  contact  with  the  air,  taking  care  that  the 
oxide  does  not  fuse,  othei-nase  it  will  take  up  metal  from  the  crucible,  and  if  heated  in 
a  porcelain  crucible,  would  take  up  silica.  The  pure  oxide  thus  obtained  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  9"4214. 

On  the  large  scale,  protoxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  forms  of  massicot  and 
litharge. — 1.  Massicot  is  prepared  by  heating  lead  to  low  redness  on  a  flat  hearth,  and 
continually  removing  the  film  of  oxide  as  it  forms,  till  the  lead-ash  at  first  obtained  is, 
for  the  most  part,  converted  into  the  yellow  oxide  ;  the  latter  is  tlien  freed  from  the  still 
remaining  metallic  portions  by  grinding  and  levigation. — 2.  Litheirge  is  obtained  in  the 
oxidation  of  piij-kad  containing  gold  and  silver — the  resulting  lead-oxide,  which  is 
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gpuerally  contamliuited  with  silica,  ferric  oxide,  cupric  and  cuprous  oxide,  antimonious 
oxide,  and  other  oxides,  is  fused  by  the  high  temperature,  aud  solidifies  in  a  scaly, 
shining  mass,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tint  {Argijritis,  Silher-gldtte),  sometimes  rather 
inclining  to  red  {Chri/sitis,  GoldgliUtc).  The  oxide,  of  copper  may  be  completely 
removed  by  digesting  the  levigated  litharge  with  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (Bis  chof,  Sehw.  J.  64,  65). — The  antimonious  oxide  is  left  behind  on  dissolring 
the  litharge  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  may  then  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(Anthon,  Eepert.  58,  387.) — The  difference  between  red  and  yellow  litharge  is  attri- 
buted by  Leblane  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  Sept.  8,  1815)  to  a  mere  diversity  of  physical 
structure,  not  of  chemical  composition ;  for  either  modification  may  be  obtained  at 
pleasure  by  properly  regulating  the  temperature  and  the  rate  of  cooling;  the  red 
variety,  which  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  yellow  and  more  crystalline  substance,  is 
formed  most  abundantly  when  the  cooling  is  slow.    (See  also  p.  514.) 

Properties. — Protoxide  of  lead  appears  to  be  both  dimorphous  and  amorphous, 
occurring  in  pale-yeUow  rhombic  octahedrons  and  cubes,  and  regular  dodecahedrons, 
and  as  a  red  amorphous  powder.  By  the  following  processes  it  may  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state  : — 1.  Bi/  slow  cooling  after  fusion.  Litharge,  when  quickly  cooled, 
solidifies  in  a  mass  of  crystalline  scales ;  but  the  portion  which  remains  on  the  muifie 
sometimes  crystallises  in  yellow,  translucent,  six-sided  tables  (Marx);  in  trimetric 
octahedrons  with  a  distinct  plane  of  cleavage  (Mitscherlich) ;  in  regular  dodeca- 
hedrons, the  angles  of  which  are  indefinite,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the 
faces  (Gaultier  de  Claubry  and  Beudant).  White  lead  fused  by  the  blowpipe- 
flame  on  a  copper  plate  or  other  non-reducing  support,  crystallises  in  scales  on  cooling ; 
but  from  the  middle  of  it  there  generally  shoots  out  a  mass,  half  a  line  long,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  nearly  perfect  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  of  a  hyacinth-red  tint  while  hot,  becoming  sulphm'-yeUow  and  trans- 
lucent as  it  cools,  and  opaque  and  dull  when  perfectly  cold.  This  alternate  fusion  and 
crystallisation  may  be  repeated  several  times. — 2.  By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium. 
If  1  part  of  lead-oxide  and  from  4  to  6  of  hydrate  of  potassium  be  fused  for  a  short 
time  in  a  silver  crucible  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  and  the  mass  after  cooling  exhausted 
with  water,  the  lead-oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  cubes  and  square  tables  (B  e  c  q  u  e  r  e  1, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  li.  105). — 3.  By  treating  lectd-oxide  with  potash  or  soda-ley.  From 
a  solution  of  lead-oxide  in  soda-ley,  saturated  while  hot,  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
and  then  left  to  itself  all  through  the  winter,  the  lead-oxide  crystallises  in  small,  white, 
translucent  rhombic  dodecahech'ons  (Honton-Labillardifere,  J.  Pharm.  iii.  335). 
The  crystals  are  trimetric  octahedi-ons,  having  the  same  angles  as  those  obtained  by 
fusion  (Mitscherlich).  Strong  boiling  potash-ley  saturated  with  lead-oxide  yields, 
on  cooling,  yellow  scales  similar  to  those  of  litharge  ;  if  the  potash-solution  is  less  fidly 
saturated  with  lead-oxide,  or  if  it  has  deposited  the  excess  of  that  oxide  in  scales,  no 
further  deposition  takes  place  till  after  perfect  cooling,  whereupon  red  scales  are  thro'mi 
down,  perfectly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  free  from  minium';  if  these  scales  are 
heated,  they  turn  yellow  on  cooling.  Hence  it  appears  that  litharge  may  have  a  red 
colour  without  containing  minium  or  red  oxide  of  copper  (Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xix.  451). — Boiling  soda-ley  of  40^^ — 41°  B.,  saturated  with  hydrate  of  lead,  yields 
rose-red  crystals  of  the  protoxide  on  cooling.  These  crystals  yield  an  orange-yellow 
powder,  similar  to  that  of  litharge.  At  about  400°  they  turn  black,  increase  in  bidk, 
decrepitate  with  loss  of  O'l  per  cent,  of  water — and  when  heated  to  low  redness, 
assume  a  sulphur-yellow  colour  without  changing  their  form.  While  stiU  in  the  red 
state,  they  dissolve,  though  very  sparingly,  in  nitric  acid,  either  concentrated  or  dilute 
(Calvert,  Compt.  rend.  xvi.  136).  If  hydrated  lead-oxide  be  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  alkali  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  undissolved  portion  becomes  con- 
verted into  crystalline  anhydrous  oxide ;  the  resulting  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields 
more  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  oxide,  distinguished  fi'om  the  former  portion  by  their 
easy  sohibilily  in  alkalis,  even  when  dilute  (Pr^my,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  iii.  30). — 4.  By 
precipitating  a  lead-salt  with  excess  of  alkedi.  Solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  yields  olive- 
green,  very  hard  crystals  of  anhydrous  oxide  (Tiinnermann,  Kastn.  Ai-ch.  xix.  339). 
Behrens  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  iv.  4,  18)  supersaturates  the  sugar-of-lead  solution  with  a 
quantity  of  amiiionia  sufficient  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate ;  filters  to  separate  any 
carbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  formed  ;  puts  the  filtrate  into  a  stoppered 
bottle  ;  and  exposes  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  After  a  few  hoiu-s,  transparent  crystals 
make  their  appearance,  colourless  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming  yellowish,  and 
finally  yellowish-grey.  Their  powder  is  white,  but  assumes  a  dark  brown-red  colour 
after  long  trituration. — 4  measures  of  solution  of  lead-acetate,  saturated  at  30°,  mixed 
with  100  measures  of  boiling  water,  and  then  with  45  measures  of  aqueous  ammonia, 
deposit,  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute,  a  large  number  of  very  delicate,  yellowish-white 
rhoniboklal  laminas,  having  a  silvery  lustre  and  united  in  tufts  ;  these  lamiuK  must  be 
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spparated  by  levigation  from  the  crystalline  granules  of  hydrated  oxide,  wliich  fall 
down  at  the  same  time,  then  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  When 
ignited,  they  do  not  give  off  any  water — or  only  a  trace  of  it,  with  decrepitation — 
neither  do  tliey  lose  their  transparency.  They  may  be  obtained  without  admixture  of 
hydrate,  by  boiling  100  measures  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tri plumbic  acetate  with  50 
measures  of  water,  adding  thereto  a  mixture  of  50  measures  of  water  at  80°,  and 
8  measiu-es  of  aqueous  ammonia,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath.  In  the 
course  of  a  minute,  crystals  of  the  oxide  separate,  free  from  hydrate,  the  formation  of 
the  latter  being  prevented  by  the  high  temperature  (Pay en,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2], 
Ixvi.  54). — 5.  By  placing  lead  in  contact  with  air  and  water.  On  the  bottom  of  a 
leaden  vessel  filled  with  water,  there  are  first  formed  a  number  of  white  flakes  of 
hydrated  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  then  shining  grey  crystals  of  anhydrous  oxide,  partly 
in  scales  like  mica,  partly  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  with  cube-faces.  When  heated, 
they  become  opaque  and  orange-coloured,  but  without  losing  weight  or  lustre.  (Y  o  r  k  e, 
Phil.  Mag.  [3]  v.  82.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  protoxide  of  lead  is  9-20092  (Karsten),  9-277  (Herapath), 
9-363  (Playfair  and  Joule) ;  after  fusion  9-50  (Boullay).  According  to  Leblanc 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi.  235),  the  specific  gravity  of  litharge  is  greater  after  slow  than 
after  quick  solidification.  The  cubical  expansion  between  0°  and  100°  is  0-00795. 
At  a  red  heat  it  molts  to  a  clear  dark  red  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  reddish-yellow 
crystalline  mass. 

Protoxide  of  lead  unites  readily  with  acids,  forming  neutral  and  very  soluble  salts, 
and  likewise  exhibits  a  decided  chlorous  or  negative  reaction  towards  strong  hascs. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  fotash  and  soda.  Baryta-yfaXeT^  and  lime-water  also 
dissolve  it,  and  the  lime-compound  is  said  to  crystallise  in  sparingly  soluble  needles. 
By  boiling  the  protoxide  with  milk  of  lime,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  may  be  used 
for  producing  a  Ijlack  dye  on  hair,  nails,  horn,  and  ^^wood. 

An  oxide  of  lead  and  silver,  AgTb*0^  or  Ag-Ppb'-O^,  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic 
potash  to  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt  mixed  with  a  silver-salt,  as  a  yellow  precip)itate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  and  thereby  easily  separated  from  admixed  lead-oxide. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  blackens  on  exposure  to  light ;  leaves,  when  ignited, 
a  mixture  of  lead-oxide  and  metallic  silver ;  and  when  quietly  heated  in  hydrogen 
gas  is  reduced  to  an  easily  fusible  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xli.  344.) 

Protoxide  of  lead  dissolves,  according  to  Bineau,  in  7,000  pts.  of  pure  water,  form- 
ing a  solution  which  decomposes  most  salts  of  the  alkali-metals.  The  solubility  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  certain  salts,  e.g.,  sulphates,  phosphates  and 
carbonates,  and  increased  by  that  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  (p.  47). 

Hydrate,  oviiydrated  Oxide  of  Lead,  is  obtained  on  adding  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  to  excess  of  ammonia,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  containing 
3Ppb0.2H'0  (Payen),  or  2PpbO.H-0  (Schaffner),  or,  accordingto  older  statements, 
PpbO.H-0  or  PpbH-0-.  If  tlie  solution  be  heated,  the  anhydrous  protoxide  is  formed 
at  the  same  time.  When  lead  is  immersed  in  jDure  water,  hydrate  of  lead  is  formed, 
and  partly  dissolves  (v.  Bonsdorff ).  The  hydrate  precipitated  on  treating  nitrate  or 
acetate  of  lead  with  caustic  potash  is  always  mixed,  according  to  W  i  n  k  e  1  b  1  e  c  h,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  basic  salt.  According  to  other  statements,  however,  the  acid  which 
it  contains  may  be  completely  removed  by  digestion  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali. 

The  hydrate  prepared  by  precipitation  with  ammonia,  as  above,  appears  under  the 
microscope  to  be  composed  of  prismatic  crystals.  It  must  be  protected  from  the  air 
during  washing,  otherwise  it  will  absorb  carbonic  acid.  It  retains  its  water  at  100°, 
but  gives  it  up  at  a  somewhat  higlier  temperature,  and  is  converted  into  the  anhydi'ous 
protoxide,  which  is  red  while  hot,  yellow  after  cooling. 

Hydrate  of  lead  takes  up  ammonia,  forming  the  two  compounds  2N.H^.Pb^0.H-0 
and  2(NHl4Pb-0).H=0.    (Calvert,  Compt.  rend.  xxii.  480.) 

Ked  ©Kide  of  S.ead.  Bed  Lead.  Minium.  Pb'O-  or  Ppb^O'  =  2PpbO.Ppb02 
or  PpbO.Ppb°0^ — This  oxide  is  formed  when  the  protoxide  is  kept  at  a  low  red  heat 
for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  the  air  ;  also,  after  previous  formation  of  hy- 
drated protoxide  and  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  when  lead-shavings  are  strewn  upon 
water,  the  vessel  being  loosely  co-^-ered,  and  then  set  aside  fur  some  months,  the  forma- 
mation  of  red  lead  taking  place  chiefly  on  those  surfaces  of  the  metal  which  are 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  like  manner,  drawings  made  with  lead  turn  red  in  the  course 
of  years,    (v.  Bonsdorff.) 

The  red  oxide  also  occurs  native  in  certain  localities,  mixed  with  other  ores  of  lead, 
and  probably  resulting  from  their  oxidation,  viz.,  at  Bleialf  and  Kail  in  tlie  Eife],  at 
Badeuweiler  in  Baden  ;  at  Brillon  in  Westphalia ;  on  Grassington  Moor,  and  in  Weir- 
dale,  Yorkshire ;  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  at  Austin's  Mine,  Wythe  County, 
Virginia,  where  it  accompanies  cerusite. 
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Eed  lead  is  extensively  used  as  a  pigment,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass. 
It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  by  oxidising 
lead  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  having  two  fire-hearths,  covered  by  an  elliptically 
arched  roof;  they  are  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  furnace,  and  are  separated 
from  the  middle  hearth,  or  lead-hcarth,  by  low  walls  or  fu-e-bridges.  The  fuel  used  is 
coke.  About  l,5001bs.  of  lead  (one-tenth  consisting  of  hard  lead)  are  placed  upon  the 
lead-hearth,  and  worked  about,  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  with  an  iron  crutch,  the  oxide 
(massicot)  as  it  forms  being  pushed  to  the  side  of  the  hearth.  The  temperature 
must  not  be  raised  above  low  redness,  so  that  the  oxide  may  not  melt.  After  24 
hours,  the  massicot  is  taken  out,  reduced,  to  very  fine  powder  by  grinding  and  leviga- 
tion,  again  placed  upon  the  lead-hearth,  and  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  as 
before  for  -18  hours,  or  till  a  sample  taken  out  appears  dark  red  when  hot,  and  bright 
red  on  cooling.  The  furnace  must  then  be  closed,  and  left  to  cool  slowly,  a  condition 
mainly  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  In  Germany  the  conversion  of  the 
massicot  into  red  lead  is  eiFected  in  a  peculiar  furnace,  in  which  the  massicot  is  placed, 
not  on  a  hearth,  but  in  barrel-shaped  vessels  open  at  both  ends.  Sometimes  the 
operation  is  repeated  in  order  to  improve  the  colour.  Carbonate  of  lead  may  also  be 
used,  instead  of  massicot,  for  conversion  into  red  lead.  Red  lead  thus  prepared,  which, 
however,  retains  a  little  carbonic  acid,  is  known  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of  Paris 
red. 

To  free  commercial  red  lead  from  the  yellow  oxide  mixed  with  it,  Dumas  digests  it 
repeatedly  witli  solution  of  lead-acetate ;  Berzeliiis  and  Dalton  recommend  treatment 
with  cold,  very  dilute  acetic  acid;  Phillips  recommends  144  pts.  at  most,  of  strong 
acetic  acid  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  100  of  minium,  inasmuch  as  if 
more  acid  be  used,  the  brown  peroxide  is  likewise  formed.  According  to  Dumas, 
however,  peroxide  of  lead  is  always  formed  in  the  pm-iflcation  of  minium,  before  the 
whole  of  the  free  protoxide  is  extracted,  even  when  the  dilutest  acetic  acid  is  employed. 

Commercial  red  lead  likewise  contains  all  the  foreign  metallic  oxides — such  as  the 
oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver — with  which  the  massicot  or  litharge  used  in  pre- 
paring it  is  contaminated.  Eed  lead  is  likewise  often  adulterated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
red  bole  or  brick-dust ;  these  substances  remain  undissolved  when  the  red  lead  is 
digested  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  from  the  residue.  Wlien  red  lead  thus  adulterated  is  ignited,  there 
remains  a  mixture  of  yeUow  lead-oxide  and  the  red  substances  that  have  been  added 
to  it. 

On  the  small  scale,  red  lead  may  be  obtained  of  very  flne  colour  by  the  following 
processes: — 1.  Wlien  4  pts.  of  lead-oxide,  prepared  by  igniting  white  lead,  are  heated 
in  a  silver  or  platinum  crucible  with  1  pt.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  8  pts.  of  nitre 
(the  latter  acting  as  a  flux  and  thereby  saving  the  chlorate),  brown  peroxide  of  lead  is 
first  obtained  ;  but  this,  when  further  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  converted,  with  intu- 
mescence and  thickening  of  the  mass,  into  red  lead.  As  soon  as  the  red  lead  begins 
to  decompose  at  the  edge  of  the  crucible,  the  mass  is  sutFered  to  cool,  and  the  red  lead 
well  boiled  with  water  containing  potash. — 2.  By  boiling  peroxide  of  lead  with  aqueous 
plumbate  of  potassium,  or  1  pt.  of  the  peroxide  with  5  pts.  of  lead-nitrate  and  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  potash  or  soda  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  hydrate  of  lead  first  pre- 
cipitated, till  a  brown-red  mixture  of  minium  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  peroxide  is 
produced,  and  digesting  this  mixture,  after  washing,  with  oxalic  acid,  which  decom- 
poses the  peroxide  witliout  acting  on  the  miuium.  The  minium  obtained  by  this 
process  is  rather  dark-coloured,  but  becomes  brighter  when  rubbed  up  with  water ;  it 
has  the  same  composition  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  (Levol, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Isxv.  108.) 

Properties.  Red  oxide  of  lead  is  a  scarlet,  crystalline-granular  powder  ;  when 
heated,  it  first  assumes  a  finer  red  colour,  and  then  turns  violet.  Specific  gravity  8  "62 
(Karsten),8-94(Muschenbroek),9-082(Herapath);  ofnative minium 4-6  [?],  8-6. 
(Dana,  ii.  126.) 

Eed  lead  was  formerly  supposed,  according  to  analyses  by  Eichter,  Wieglcb, 
Thomson,  and  Berzelius,  to  be  a  sesquioxide,  Ppb'O';  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
products  examined  by  these  chemists  contained  protoxide  or  carbonate  of  lead ;  for 
Dumas  has  shown  that  the  perfectly  pure  red  oxide  specially  prepared  for  analysis,  or 
the  commercial  product  freed  from  protoxide  by  digestion  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  contains  90'63  per  cent,  lead  and  9'37  oxygen,  numbers  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
formula  Ppb'O'.  It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compoimd  of  the  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide of  lead,  2PpbO.PpbO-,  or  perhaps  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  PpbO.Ppb"0', 
analogous  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Jacquelain  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  lol)found  that 
a  mixture  of  1  at.  PpbO  and  1  at.  PpbO^,  heated  to  450°,  assumed  a  fine  red  coloiu-, 
gave  off  no  oxygen,  and  was  afterwards  perfectly  soluble  in  potash-ley  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  red  oxide  of 
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lead  intormediate  in  composition  between  tho  proto-  and  peroxides  ;  for  a  crystallised 
red  lead  from  a  niiniuui-furaaco,  analysed  by  Houton-Labillardiere,  exhibited  the 
composition  3PpbO.PpbO-. 

Decompositions. — 1.  By  rather  strong  ignition,  red  lead  is  resolved  into  the  pro- 
toxide and  2'4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas  (Dumas). — 2.  By  many  oxidable  bodies,  at 
various  temperatures,  it  is  reduced  to  the  protoxide.  Aqueous  sulphurous  and  nitrous 
acids,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  convert  it  respectively  into  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
lead ;  su/pkurous  acid  acts  very  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  ou  tlie  application  of 
licat.  Bichloride  of  tin  converts  it,  with  a  rise  of  temperature  of  13°,  into  chloride  of 
lead  and  stannic  oxide  (A.  Vogel,  Kastn.  Arch,  xxiii.  8-1).  It  is  likewise  reduced 
by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  sugar,  and  oxidises  many  organic  acids.  When  2  pts.  of 
red  lead  and  1  pt.  ci^staUised  tartaric  acid  are  rubbed  up  to  a  thin  paste  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  mixture  becomes  hot  and  whitish,  and  the  odour  of  formic  acid 
is  given  oif  (Bottger). — 3.  By  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  red  lead  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  lead,  peroxide  of  lead,  and  water  : 

Ppb^O*  +  4HC1    =    2PpbCP  +  PpbO-  +  2rP0. 
By  a  larger  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  chloride  of  lead,  chlorine  gas,  and  water : 

Ppb'O^  +  8HC1    =    SPpbCP  +  CP  +  4H-0. 
— -i.  By  chlorine-water,  into  cliloride  and  peroxide  of  lead  : 

Ppb-''0'  +  CP    =    PpbCr-'  +  2PpbO-. 

Similarly  with  hromine-watcr  (Lowig).  Minium  is  not  decomposed  by  mereurous 
nitrate  or  oxalic  acid.  (Levol.) 

Heated  with  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it  yields  sulphate  of  lead  and  fi-eo  oxygen.  By 
7iitric  acid,  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  and  likewise  by  weaker  acids,  such  as  ordinary  acetic 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  protoxide  and  peroxide,  the  former  dissolving  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  lead-salt,  while  the  latter  remains  undissolved.  In  glacial  acetic  acid,  however, 
it  dissolves  completely ;  and  when  considerable  quantities  of  it,  but  not  quite  sutficient 
for  saturation,  are  dissolved  in  that  acid  at  40°,  the  liquid  on  cooKug  deposits  prismatic 
crystals  of  acetate  of  peroxide  of  lead,  while  an  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  remains  in 
solution  (Jacquelain,  J.  pr.  Chem.  liii.  151).  According  to  Schonbein  {ibid. 
Ixxxiv.  315),  concentrated  acetic  acid  shaken  up  for  about  15  minutes  witli  levigated 
minium,  takes  up  about  9  per  cent,  of  it,  forming  a  solution  which  is  quickly  decom- 
posed by  heat  or  by  dilution,  but  appears  to  be  stable  at  —18°.  Sulphuric  acid  added 
to  this  solution  tlirows  down  all  the  protoxide  of  lead  contained  in  it,  leaving  a  jjm-e 
solution  of  acetate  of  peroxide,  whicli  deposits  the  peroxide  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, quickly  when  warmed.  Potash  added  to  the  solution  of  miniuui  in  acetic 
acid,  tlu'ows  down,  not  minium,  but  a  mixture  of  the  proto-  and  peroxides,  which 
blues  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  iodised  starch-paste,  reactions  not  produced  by  pure 
minium.  Tlie  solution  of  minium,  and  that  of  the  pure  peroxide  in  acetic  acid,  imme- 
diately decolorise  solution  of  indigo  ;  when  sliaken  up  with  finely  divided  zinc,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  or  even  silver,  they  form  acetates  of  these  metals  and  lose  their  oxidising 
properties.  The  same  solutions  convert  iodine  into  iodic  acid,  sulphurous  acid  into 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphide  of  lead  into  sulphate,  and  act  strongly  at  common  tem- 
peratures on  oil  of  turpentine.  (Schonbein.) 

Minium  likewise  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  aqueous  phosphoric  arsenic  acids, 
forming  salts  of  the  peroxide.    (Jacquelain,  see  p.  555.) 

Sesquioxide  of  I>ead.  Pb'O^  or  Ppb'O^. — Hypochlorite  of  sodium  throws  down 
from  lead-salts,  a  reddish-yeUow  mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  chloride  of  lead,  which,  if 
warmed  or  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  turns  brown  from  formation  of  peroxide.  To 
obtain  the  sesquioxide  fret^  frour  chloride,  nitrate  of  lead  is  supersaturated  with  potash 
in  sufiicient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  and  then  treated  with  hypochlorite 
of  sodium.  The  yellow  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried,  yields  a  soft,  non-crys- 
talline, reddish-yellow  powder,  which  may  be  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  At  a  red  heat, 
the  sesquioxide  is  resolved  into  6-47  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  and  96'53  per  cent,  of 
protoxide.  By  oxalic  acid  and  by  formic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  with  evolution 
of  heat.  With  nitric,  sulphiu-ie,  hydrofluosilicie  and  acetic  acids,  generally  without  the 
application  of  heat,  it  is  converted  into  peroxide  and  a  salt  of  the  protoxide.  It 
dissolves  iu  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  liquid  from  which  it  is  again  pre- 
cipitated by  alkalis  :  the  liquid,  however,  resolves  itself  in  a  few  minutes  into  chloride 
of  lead  and  free  chlorine.    (W  i  nkelblech,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  175.) 

The  sesquioxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  red  oxide  in 
acetic  acid  {vid.  sup.)  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaliue  carbonates.  If  the  fixed  alkalis 
are  used,  the  sesquioxide  always  retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  washing:  but  by  pouring  the  acetic  solution  into  very  dilute  ammonia, 
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separating  the  precipitate  quickly  from  the  liquid,  washing  it  -vrith  hot  water  containing 
a  very  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  drying  at  100°,  the  sesquioxido  is  obtained 
pure,  having  the  colour  of  ferric  oxide,  and  diiFering  in  extern;il  appearance  from  that 
obtained  by  Winkelblech,  but  agreeing  with  it  in  composition  and  reactions.  When 
heated  to  150°,  it  becomes  darker,  like  ignited  ferric  oxide,  but  does  not  decompose. 

The  acetic  solution  of  the  sesquioxide  may  be  mixed  without  decomposition,  with 
from  4  to  6  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  96°  Tr.    (Jacquelain,  loc.  cit.) 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide  of  Xiead.  Brown  or  -puce  Lead.  Pb-0''*  or  PpbO-. — This 
oxide  is  obtained :  1.  By  exposing  the  protoxide  suspended  in  water  to  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  Wohler  precipitates  a  solution  of  4  pts.  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a  solu- 
tion of  3  pts.  or  rather  more  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  passes  chlorine 
gas  through  the  resulting  thin  pulpy  mass,  till  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is 
converted  into  brown  peroxide,  amoimting  to  2|-  pts.,  which  may  then  be  washed. 
No  chloride  of  lead  is  formed  in  this  reaction,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  combining 
with  the  sodium,  while  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  are  set  free. — 2.  By  fusing  protoxide 
of  lead  with  chlorate  of  potassium  at  a  temperature  short  of  redness. — 3.  By  digest- 
ing the  red  oxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  protoxide,  decanting  off 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  washing  the  remaining  powder  with  boiling  water. — 4.  By 
fusing  the  protoxide  for  a  considerable  time  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  then  crystal- 
lises in  black  six-sided  tables  (Becquerel). — 5.  According  to  Schonbein  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixxv.  88),  it  is  obtained,  but  always  mixed  with  protoxide,  when  basic  acetate 
of  lead  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine ; 
if,  however,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  in  excess,  the  peroxide  is  reduced  to  protoxide 
with  separation  of  oxygen. — 6.  When  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt  (nitrate  or  acetate)  is 
electrolysed,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  on  the  negative,  and  peroxide  of  lead  on  the 
positive  electrode. 

According  to  Becquerel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii.  405),  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  lead 
may  be  obtained  electrolytically. 

The  peroxide  is  also  said  to  occur  native,  as  plattnerite,  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland, 
in  hexagonal  prisms  with  replaced  basic  edges,  pseudomorphous  after  pyromorphite. 
Cleavage  indistinct.  Lustre  metallic  adamantine.  Colour  iron-black.  Streak  brown. 
Opaque. 

The  artificially  prepared  peroxide  is  a  brown  powder,  which  when  heated  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  lead  or  the  j)rotoxide.  According  to  Suckow,  it  is 
also  reduced  to  the  red  oxide  by  exposure  to  bright  sunshine.  When  touched  with 
the  moist  hands,  it  gives  off  an  odour  of  chlorine  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  With 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  chloride  of  lead  and  free  chlorine ;  nitrous  acid  converts  it 
into  nitrate  of  lead.  In  an  atmosphere  of  pure  sidpkmoJiS  anhydride  it  becomes  red- 
hot,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  therefore  serves  to  separate  sulphurous 
anhydride  from  other  gases.  With  ammonia  it  forms  water  and  nitrate  of  lead ;  and 
when  tritiirated  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  forming  sulphide  of  lead  (Vauquelin);  the  addition  of  phosphorus  or 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  a  .strong  detonation  (Grindel).  Organic  substances 
are  rapidly  oxidised  by  it ;  when  triturated  with  crystallised  tartaric  acid,  it  becomes 
red-hot,  and  eliminates  carbonic  anhydride  and  formic  acid  (Walker).  With  Jth 
grape  sugar,  vivid  ignition  likewise  takes  place  ;  also  with  mannitc,  or  with  ith  of  cane 
sugar.  Racemic  acid,  and  especially  gallic  acid,  also  take  fire  in  contact  with  it ;  a 
less  violent  action  takes  place  with  mueic  and  oxalic  acids,  carbonic  anhydride  being 
formed  in  the  latter  case  (Bottger).  The  peroxide  likewise  oxidises  organic  com- 
pounds in  presence  of  water ;  thus  it  converts  uric  acid  into  allantoi'n  and  lu-ea, 
forming  at  the  same  time  oxalate  of  lead  and  carbonic  anhydride  (Liebig  and 
Wohler).  Boiled  with  grape-sugar  and  water,  it  oxidises  the  sugar,  producing 
formic  acid  and  carbonate  of  lead.    ( S  t  ii  r  e  n  b  u  r  g. ) 

According  to  Munck  af  Eoseuschold,  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  negative  electro- 
motors (ii.  421). 

Peroxide  of  lead  does  not  unite  readily  with  acids ;  compounds  of  this  oxide  with 
acetic,  phosphoric,  arsenic  acid,  &c.,  may  however,  be  produced  by  treating  red  lead 
with  the  respective  acids.    (See  p.  553.) 

The  prismatic  crystals  of  acetate  of  peroxide  of  lead,  or  peroxyplumbic 
acetate,  which  separate  from  a  solution  of  red  lead  in  glacial  acetic  acid  maybe  dried 
to  a  certain  extent  between  bibulous  paper,  but  if  the  paper  be  renewed  to  complete 
the  drying,  the  crystals  tiu-n  yellow,  and  are  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  the  brown  per- 
oxide ;  if  still  moist  with  acetic  acid,  they  maybe  kept  undecomposed  in  closed  vessels. 
They  melt  at  ieO°,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  decompose  quickly  and 
completely,  leaving  metallic  lead,  and  emitting  an  odour  of  acetone  and  acetic  acid. 
Wlien  moistened  with  water,  they  are  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead  ; 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  pure  by  washing  them  with  hot  water.    This  reaction 
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affords  an  easy  means  of  distinguishing  between  tlie  solution  of  the  crystals  of  poroxy- 
plumbic  acetate  in  acetic  acid,  and  that  of  the  sesquioxide  in  the  same  acid,  as  the 
latter  yields,  besides  free  peroxide  and  acetic  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  water.    (Jacquelain,  J.  p)r.  Chem.  liii.  161.) 

A  solution  of  peroxyplumbie  phosphate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  minium  in 
moderately  concentrated  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  dissolved  pro- 
toxide with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  may  be  facilitated  by  mixing  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid.  Peroxyplumbie  phosphate  is 
more  stable  than  the  acetate,  but  on  boiling  the  solution,  oxygen  is  rapidly  evolved, 
and  protoxide  of  lead  remains  dissolved,  without  separation  of  peroxide.  The  same 
decomposition  takes  place  slowly  at  common  temperatures.  Phosphoric  acid  added  to 
a  solution  of  peroxyplumbie  acetate  increases  its  stability,  and  prevents  the  separation 
of  peroxide. — A  corresponding  arsenate  maybe  obtained  in  like  manner,  but  it  is 
more  prone  to  decomposition  than  the  phosphate. — A  concentrated  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  shaken  up  with  minium  takes  up  peroxide,  and  a  clear  solution  may  be  decanted 
from  the  residue,  but  the  dissolved  peroxide  is  quickly  decomposed,  its  oxygen  oxidis- 
ing a  portion  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  a  precipitate  of  ordinary  tartrate  of  lead  being 
formed. 

With  bases,  peroxide  of  lead  unites  more  readily  than  with  acids,  behaving  towards 
alkalis  like  a  weak  acid,  and  may  therefore  be  called  plumbic  acid. 

Plumbate  of  fotassium,  K-0.Pb'-'0'-'.3H'^0  or  K-Ppb0^3H-0,  is  obtained  in  small 
crystals  by  fusing  the  peroxide  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  dissolving 
the  product  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
yields  rhombohedral  crystals  (Fremy,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iii.  32).  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  peroxide  in  a  silver  dish  with  very  strong  potash-ley,  till  a  sample 
dissolved  in  water  yields  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  peroxide  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  A  little  w;iter  is  then  poured  upon  the  hot  mass,  and  the  resulting  solution  is 
decanted  and  left  to  cool ;  it  theu  deposits  plumbate  of  potassium  in  octahedrons 
(Eegnault).  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yielding 
peroxide  of  lead,  and  a  solution  of  that  oxide  in  the  excess  of  alkali,  which,  however, 
is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  the  whole  of  the  peroxide  being  precipi- 
tated as  a  brown  powder. 

The  solution  of  plumbate  of  potassium  forms  with  metallic  salts  precipitates  of 
analogous  composition. 

Plimihate  of  ccdciuiii  is  obtained  by  digesting  nitrate  of  lead  at  57°  for  five  hours, 
with  excess  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime.  A  colourless  insoluble  compound  is  then 
formed,  from  which  acids  withdraw  the  lime,  leaving  piu'e  peroxide  of  lead.  (Crum, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  218.) 

3iBAB,  ©S'STBROESSBE  OS".  Pb'Br-0  or  Ppb'Br-0  =  PpbBr-.PpbO.— This 
compoujid  is  formed  by  igniting  bromide  of  lead  in  contact  with  the  air  till  it  ceases  to 
emit  white  fumes  (Balard) ;  by  heating  bromocarbonate  of  lead  (p.  540),  till  all  the 
carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled  (Lowig);  or  by  immersing  bromide  of  lead  for  some 
days  in  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  and  agitating  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  yeUow 
powder,  which  when  heated  to  fusion,  gives  off  dense  white  fumes,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  yeUowish-white,  translucent,  pearly  mass.  When  decomposed  at  a  high 
temperature  by  cMorine,  it  yields  94'9  per  cent,  chloride  of  lead. 

IsEikB,  OSTCHiOKIBSSS  OP.  Chloride  of  lead  unites  in  five  different  pro- 
portions with  the  protoxide,  forming  the  following  compounds : 

a.  Ppb'CPO  =  3PpbCP.PpbO. — Four  parts  of  chloride  of  lead  ignited  with  one  part 
of  litharge  yield  a  fused  laminar  pearl-grey  mixture,  which  when  triturated  with  water 
swells  up  to  a  bullty  mass,  having  the  above  composition.  (Vauquelin.) 

b.  Ppb^CFO  =  PpbCP.PpbO. — This  compound  occurs  native  as  matlockito,  in 
the  old  mine  of  Cromford,  near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  It  forms  dimetric  tabular 
crystals  exhibiting  the  combination,  oP  .  ooPoo  .  P  .  2P=o  .  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  t  er- 
minal edges  =  104°  6';  in  the  basal  edges  =  120°  52'.  Cleavage  basal,  not  perfect. 
Hardness  =  2'5  to  3.  Specific  gravity  =  7'21 — 5'3947.  Lustre  adamantine, 
occasionally  pearly.  Colour  clear  yellowish,  sometimes  a  little  greenish.  Traasparent 
to  translucent.     (Greg,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ii.  120;  Eamm elsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv. 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  igniting  chloride  of  lead  in  contact  with  the  air, 
till  it  no  longer  fumes,  or  by  fusing  chloride  and  carbonate  of  lead  together.  Carbonic 
anhydride  is  then  set  free,  and  a  compound  is  formed  which  is  deep  yellow  while 
fused,  but  on  cooling  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  nacreous  and  crys- 
talline (Dobereiner).  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  2Pp)b-Cl-0.II-0,  when 
recently  precipitated  chloride  of  lead  is  digested  in  a  cold  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead ;  also  when  a  solution  of  common  salt  is  dropped  into  the  neutral  acetate.  The 
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precipitate  when  heated  gives  off  its  water  and  melts  to  a  deep  yellow  mass,  becoming 
nearly  white  on  cooling. 

Pattinson  prepares  this  oxychloride  on  the  large  scale,  for  use  as  a  pigment,  by  the 
following  process :  — Finely  pulverised  galena  is  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereby  chloride  of  lead  is  formed,  and  sulphydric  acid  evolved ;  this  gas  is  collected 
in  large  gasometers,  and  used  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  by  combustion  in 
the  ordinary  lead-chambers.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  completely  in  contact  with 
the  undissolved  residue ;  this  residue,  which  consists  chieflj'  of  chloride  of  lead,  is  washed 
with  cold  water  to  remove  the  easily  soluble  chlorides  of  copper  and  iron,  and  then 
gradually  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the 
chloride  of  lead,  leaving  a  smaller  residue  consisting  of  gangue,  chloride  of  silver,  and 
undecomposed  galena.  By  melting  this  last  residue  with  lime,  a  quantity  of  silver 
containing  a  little  lead  is  obtained,  even  from  ores  in  which  the  proportion  of  silver  is 
too  small  for  profitable  extraction,  either  by  the  ordinary  process  of  calcination,  or  by 
Pattinson's  condensation  process.  The  hot  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  obtained 
as  above  is  mixed  with  very  thin  milk  of  lime,  sufficient  to  neutralise  only  half  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  present.  A  precipitate  of  oxyehloride,  Ppb-Cl*0,  is  then  formed,  which 
may  be  used  advantageously  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  white  lead,  as  it  covers  well  when 
mixed  with  oil,  and  does  not  turn  yellow  in  the  dark,  or  blacken  from  exposure  to  air 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  more  quickly  than  white  lead. 

c.  Ppb'Cl^O  =  PpbCP.PpbO. — This  compound  forms  the  rare  mineral  mendipite 
(also  called  bcrzelite  and  cerasite)  found  on  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  where 
it  occurs  in  yeUowish-white,  trimetric  prisms  exhibiting  the  faces,  oP,  ooP,  ooPco  , 
cop  CO  ,  and  having  the  angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  102°  36'.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel 
to  ooP;  less  distinct  diagonally.  Hardness  =  2'5 — 3.  Specific  gravity  =  7  to  7'1. 
The  crystals  are  translucent,  and  have  an  adamantine  lustre  on  the  cleavage-faces.  It 
occurs  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  at  Brilon,  near  Stadtbergen  in  Westphalia  ;  the 
crystals  there  found  are  white,  translucent,  and  have  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre  on 
the  cleavage-faces.  It  is  also  found  in  opaque  prismatic  crystals  at  Tarnowitz  in 
SUesia. 

d.  Ppb''CFO'  =  PpbCl".3PpbO.— This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  fusing  1  at.  chloride  of  lead  with  3  at.  of  the  protoxide  ;  also  as  a  hydrate, 
Ppb'Cl-'O^H'-O,  by  decomposing  chloride  of  lead  with  ammonia;  by  precipitating 
basic  acetate  of  lead  with  common  salt ;  and  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  common  salt 
with  protoxide  of  lead.  The  hydrate  is  a  white  flocculent  mass,  and  when  ignited 
leaves  the  anhydrous  compound,  which  is  a  greenish-yellow  laminated  mass,  yielding  a 
yellow  powder,  known  as  Turner's  yellow.  It  is  prepared  as  a  pigment,  by  mixing 
litharge  with  \  to  |  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  pouring  water  on  the  mixture ; 
it  then  becomes  hot,  swells  up,  yields  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  containing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  lead,  and  a  residue  of  basic  chloride,  which  is  washed  and  ignited  at  a 
moderate  heat.  The  hydi-ated  compound  was  formerly  used  as  a  white  pigment  in 
place  of  white  lead,  being  known  as  Pattinson's  monobasic  chloride  ;  but  it  has  not  so 
much  body  as  white  lead. 

e.  Ppb'^CPO^  =  PpbCr-.5PbO.— Obtained  by  fusing  cliloride  of  lead  with  5  at.  of 
the  protoxide.    Orange-yellow  substance,  yielding  a  deep  yellow  powder. 

/.  Ppb^CPO'  =  PpbCllTPpbO.— Produced  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  10  pts.  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead  and  1  pt.  of  pure  sal-ammoniac,  a  portion  of  the  lead  being  at  the  same 
time  reduced.  The  fused  product  affords  cubic  crystals  on  cooling  slowly.  It  forms 
in  that  state  a  beautiful  yellow  pigment,  known  as  Casscl  yellow. 

I.EA.I>,  OSYCYAWIDE  or.    See  ii.  253. 

XEAD,  OXYriiUORXDB  OF.    See  p.  547. 

IiEAS,  OXVGBN'-SAl.TS  OP.  Protoxide  of  lead  is  a  strong  base,  uniting 
readily  with  acids,  and  forming  salts,  the  general  characters  of  which  have  been  already 
described  (p.  640).  Those  which  are  soluble  have  a  sweetish  taste  and  -xcs  poisonous. 
They  resemble  the  salts  of  barium  and  strontium  in  being  readily  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  many  of  them  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  those 
metals.  Lead  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts,  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  compounds  of  the  normal  salts  with  oxide  or  hydrate  of  lead,  or  as  salts 
derived  from  two  or  more  molecides  of  water,  in  which  less  than  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  an  acid  radicle  :  thus,  there  is  a  basic  nitrate  of  lead  containing 
N0^ 

PbNO^PbHO  or  Ppb  0%  and  a  tribasic  acetate  containing  C'H'PbO^Pb^O  or 
H  ) 

^^^y  \  03  or      ''^      f  0'.    These  basic  oxygen-salts  are  analogous  to  the  oxycblo- 
S  Ppb'  ^ 

rides,  oxyiodides,  &c.    (For  descriptions  of  tlie  individual  suits,  see  the  several  Acius. ) 
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The  ecsqiiioxide  and  peroxide  of  load  also  unite  with  acids,  but  the  salts  thcnco 
residtiiig  are  not  very  stable.  They  are  produced  by  the  tietion  of  certain  acids  on  the 
red  oxide  of  lead  (p.  653). 

IiX:a.3>,  OXYIODIDES  of.    Five  of  these  compounds  have  been  described  : 

a.  Ppb'-r-O  =  PpliI-'.PpbO,  is  obtained,  according  to  i3randes  and  Kiihne  (Pharm. 
Centralbl.  1847,  p.  593),  by  precipitating  acetate  of  lead  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
Denot  (J.  Pharm.  xx.  1)  uses  a  solution  of  the  neuti-al  acetate  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  liasic  acetate,  and  dissolves  out  the  iodide  of  lead  contained  in  the  preci- 
pitate with  water.  The  same  compound  is  said  to  be  formed  when  iodide  of  lead  is 
digested  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate.  Acetic  acid  is  said  to 
dissolve  out  the  oxide  of  lead  from  this  compound,  leaving  the  iodide.  By  immersion 
in  .solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  lead.  It 
contains  1  at.  water,  which  is  given  off  at  100°  (Kiihne),  at  200°  (Denot).  It  melts 
with  partial  decomposition  at  300°,  and  solidifies  to  a  clear  yellow  glass  on  cooling. 

h.  Ppb'FO.H''0  =  PpbI-.2PpbO.H-0,  is  obtained,  according  to  Kiihne,  by  digesting 
levigated  oxide  of  lead  with  a  boiling  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  weight.  By  precipitating  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  Kiihne  obtained  nothing  but  tlie  compound  a,  whereas  Denot  states  that 
compounds  containing  2  at.  and  6  at.  oxide  of  lead  to  1  at.  iodide  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating iodide  of  potassium  with  dibasic  or  pentabasie  acetate  of  lead. 

c.  PpbI-.3Ppb0.2II-0. — Obtained  by  treating  a  boiling  solution  of  iodide  of  lead 
with  caustic  ammonia.  (Kiihne.) 

d.  Ppbr-.2PpbO.Ppb-0^  (?). — This  is  a  wine-red  compound,  olitainod  by  triturating 
recently  precipitated  hydi-ate  of  lead  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  and  boiling 
with  water  as  long  as  fumes  of  iodine  are  given  ofF.  (Jammes.) 

c.  Ppbl'.SPpbO. — Remains  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder  when  the  compound  d  is 
dried  and  lieati^d.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [2],  60.) 

IiEAD,  PHOSPHIDE  OP.  a.  When  phospliorus  is  thrown  upon  melted  lead, 
or  when  lead-filings  are  ignited  with  an  equal  weight  of  glacial  phospihorio  acid,  or 
chloride  of  lead  with  phosphorus,  a  compound  is  formed  containing  not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  :  it  has  the  colour  of  lead;  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but 
splits  into  lamin;ie  when  hammered  ;  tarnishes  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  au' ;  and, 
when  heated  before  the  blowp)ipe,  yields  n,  phosphorus-flame  and  a  glolmle  of  lead 
(Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  xiii.  114). — b.  Phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  passed 
for  two  hours  through  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  brown  precipit.ate, 
which  burns  before  the  blowjjipe  with  a  small  phosphorus-flame,  forming  beautifully 
crystallised  lead-phosphate.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  326.) 

IiEii.I>,  SEIiEM'IDE  OF.  Very  small  quantities  of  selenium"  combined  with 
lead  render  it  harder  and  less  fusible. 

The  protosclmkli',  Pb-Se  or  PpbSe,  is  formed  when  lead  and  selenium  are  heated 
together,  combination  then  taking  place  attended  with  incandescence,  and  a  grey 
porous  mass  being  formed,  which  becomes  .silver-white  by  poli-shing.  When  ignited  in  an 
open  vessel,  it  first  gives  off  selenium,  then  a  small  quantity  of  selenide  of  lead  in  white 
fumes,  leaving  a  residue  of  basic  selenite  of  lead.  Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  lead, 
leaving  red  selenium,  which,  on  heating  the  liquid,  dissolves  in  the  form  of  selenious 
acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Selenide  of  lead  also  occurs  native,  as  clausthalite,  sometimes  pure,  sometimes 
having  part  of  the  lead  replaced  by  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  copper,  mercury,  and  silver. 
It  is  found  in  fine-grained  masses,  sometimes  foliated,  with  culaic  cleavage.  Hardness 
=  2'5  to  3.  Specific  gravity  =  7  to  8'8.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  lead-grey,  some- 
times bluish;  cupreous  varieties  yellowi.sh.  Streak  darker.  Opaque.  Fracture  gra- 
nular and  shining.  Rather  sectile.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  emits  the  odour  of  horse- 
radish and  exhibits  various  other  reactions  characteristic  of  selenium  {q.  v.).  Heated 
in  a  tube  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  selenium. 

The  following  are  .analy,ses  of  clausthalite  and  its  varieties: — a,  H.  Rose  (Pogg. 
Ann.  ii.  416;  iii.  281);  b,  Stromeyer  {ibid.  ii.  403);  c,  Selenide  of  lead  and  silver 
(Rammelsberg,  Miner  alchemic,  p.  34) ;  d,  Selenide  of  lead  and  cobalt ;  e,  f,  Sele- 
nides  of  lead  and  copper  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  288) ;  g,  h,  The  same  (Kersten, 
ibid.  xlvi.  265) : 

Tillierode.  Claiisthal.  Tilkerode.  Claunli.il.       Tilkerode.  Glash.ncli. 


Selenium  .    .    27-59      28-11      26-52  31-42  34-98  30-26  32  09  29-97 

Lead    .    .    .    71-81      70-98      60-15  63-92  48-43  60-28  57-48  05-16 

Silver                                        11-67  .   .  1-32 

Cob.alt                             0-83       .   .  3-14  .   .         .   .  0-05  0-08 

Copper   15-77       7-94  8-58  4-09 

Iron    •    •    •    0-45  .  .   

?9-40      99 -92      98^  98-93  ritl7-5Tl  1)9^  98-20  99-30 
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The  varieties  e,  f,  g,  h,  which  contain  copper,  are  by  some  mineralogists  regarded  as 
distinct  species  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  them  as  varieties  of  clausthalite.  in 
which  part  of  the  lead  is  replaced  by  copper  ;  e  and  /  are  called  rapha-nosmite  by 
Kobell;  d  is  called  TilJcerodite  by  Haidinger ;  d,  e,  and /are  called  Zorgite  by  Brooke 

and  Miller;  e  and  h  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  Iq^^  j'^e  ;  /  and  g  with  |se- 

Clausthalite  and  its  varieties  occur  at  Harzgerode,  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Clausthal, 
Tilkerode,  Zorge,  Glasbach,  near  Hildbiirghausen,  and  Lehrbach ;  also  at  Eamsberg 
and  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

Lchrhachite,  which  is  a  selenide  of  lead  and  mercury,  and  is  described  as  having  the 
structm-e  and  colour  of  clausthalite,  is,  perhaps,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  that  mineral 
with  selenide  of  mercury.  It  emits  the  odo\tt  of  selenium  before  the  blowpipe,  and 
gives  mercury  with  soda.  H.  Eose  found  in  one  specimen  24-97  per  cent,  selenium, 
5.3-84  lead,  and  16-94  mercury  (=  97-75);  in  another,  27-98  selenium,  27-33  lead,  and 
44-69  mercury  100). 

ZiZikI},  SlTIiPHEBSS  OS".  There  are  four  compounds  of  lead  and  sulphur, 
namely,  the  protosulphide,  two  subsulpliides,  and  a  persulphide ;  but  the  prctosulphide  is 
the  only  one  whose  constitution  is  accurately  known. 

Tetartosulphide.  Pb^S  or  Pph'S  ? — A  finely  divided  mixture  of  100  pts.  of  galena 
and  84  of  lead  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  well-closed  charcoal-lined  crucible, 
placed  in  a  wind-furnace  with  a  strong  draiight,  yields  144  pts.  of  a  dull,  lead-coloured, 
fine-grained,  semi-malleable,  soft  mixture,  exhibiting  a  dark-grey  colour  on  the  cut 
surface.  When  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  36  per  cent,  of  lead-sulphate,  and 
must  therefore  contain  3-96  per  cent,  of  sulphur.    (Bredberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xvii.  274.) 

Hemisulpliide.  Pb'S  or  Ppb^S. — 1.  By  the  same  process  as  for  the  preceding 
compound — excepting  that  the  mixture  is  fused  in  an  earthen  instead  of  a  charcoal- 
lined  crucible,  and  covered  with  borax — 150  pts.  of  a  more  brittle  mixture  are  obtained, 
having  a  dark  leaden-grey  colour,  a  finely  laminar  fracture,  and  containing  7-207  per 
cent,  of  sulphm*  (Bredberg). — 2.  Sulphate  of  lead  ignited  in  a  charcoal-lined 
crucible  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  and  leaves  hemisidjjhide  of  lead,  which  at  a 
higher  temperature,  partly  volatilises  and  is  partly  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of 
metallic  lead.    (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxii.  240.) 

Protosulpliide.  Pb-S  or  PpbS. — This  compoimd  is  found  native  as  galena  {blue 
lead,  galhic,  Blciglanz),  the  most  abundant  and  important  ore  of  lead.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  very  fine  crystals  belonging  to  the  monometric  system,  with  cubic 
cleavage,  perfect  and  easily  obtained.  The  ordinary  forms  are  the  octahedron,  cube, 
and  rhombic  dodecahedron,  occurring  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  forms,  20  for 
example,  subordinate;  twins  like  fig.  320  (ii.  160),  and  others  in  which  the  intersec- 
ting cubes  are  of  different  sizes,  or  in  which  the  diagonals  do  not  exactly  coincide  ; 
also  pseudomorphs  after  pyromorphite.  The  crystals  are  frequently  imbedded,  or  united  in 
granular  aggregations.  The  mineral  likewise  occurs  in  tabular,  reniform  or  botryo'idal 
masses,  coarse  or  fine  granular,  sometimes  impalpable,  occasionally  fibrous.  Hardness 
=  2-5.  Specific  gi-a-vity  =  7'25  to  7-7.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  and  streak  pure 
lead-grey ;  surface  of  crystals  occasionally  tarnished.  Fracture  scarcely  perceptible 
in  tlie  crystals,  on  account  of  the  perfect  cleavage  ;  in  the  massive  varieties,  flat  sub- 
conchoi'dal,  or  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  decrepitates  strongly,  melts  and  yields 
a  globule  of  lead  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  is  volatilised. 

For  analyses  of  galena,  see  p.  480. 

Galena  is  found  abundantly  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  in  the  Daouria 
Mountains,  Siberia  ;  in  Algeria  ;  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  in  Australia  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  North  America.  It  occiu-s  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in  crystalline  and 
uncrystalline  rocks,  often  associated  with  blende,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  carbonate 
of  lead  and  other  lead  ores,  and  in  a  gangue  of  heavy  spar,  calcspar  or  quartz.  It 
often  suffers  decomposition,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  other  plumbiferous 
minerals. 

Breithaupt's  antimonial  galena  from  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgrau,  with  specific 
gravity  =  6-9  to  7-0,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  steinmannite  from  Przibram  in  Bo- 
hemia. Wliether  the  tetragonal  galena  of  the  same  mineralogist,  also  containing 
antimony,  is  a  dimetric  vai-iety  of  galena,  is  not  exactly  known. 

Protosulphide  of  lead  is  produced  artificially: — 1.  AVhen  sulphur  is  mixed  -with 
melted  lead,  the  whole  becoming  red-hot.  Strips  of  lead  even  of  moderate  thickness, 
take  fire  in  sulphur-vapour,  and  burn  ■v^'ith  vivid  glow,  depositing  half-fused  globules 
of  the  protosulphide. — 2.  By  heating  the  protoxide  -vrith  excess  of  sulphur. — 3.  By  the 
action  of  sulphj'dric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphide  on  the  oxide  or  salts  of  lead. — 
4.  Becquerel,  by  immersing  cinnabar  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  contained  in  a 
glass  tube,  dipping  a  lead  plate  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  the  tube  woU  closed  for  six 
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weeks,  obtained  grey,  metallic-sliming,  regular  tetaliedrons  of  tlie  protosulphide,  ■wliicli 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

Sulphide  of  lead  obtained  by  fusing  its  elements  together  is  of  a  lead-grey  colour, 
with  granular  fracture  ;  that  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphydrie  acid  is  a  brown-l)lack 
powder,  and,  according  to  Karsten,  has  a  density  of  7"5052  after  fusion.  Sulphide  of 
lead  melts  at  a  strong  red  heat,  volatilises  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  sublimes  undecom- 
posed  if  kept  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Bccoinposithn. — 1.  Sulphide  of  lead,  when  gently  ignited  in  the  air,  gives  off  tho 
greater  part  of  its  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  while  metallic  lead 
(amounting  to  about  half  the  total  quantity)  and  sulphate  of  lead  remain  behind 
(Descotils,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Iv.  441). — 2.  The  protosulpliide  and  protoxide  of 
lead  decompose  one  another  when  heated  together,  evolving  sulphurous  anhydride  and 
leaving  metallic  lead : 

PpbS  -I-  2PpbO    =    Ppb'  +  80^. 

— 3.  The  pirotosulphide  heated  in  vapour  of  water  gives  oif  sulphydrie  acid  and  yields 
metallic  lead.  The  first  products  formed  are  sulphydrie  acid  and  the  protoxide,  which 
then  reacts  on  the  remaining  sulphide  in  the  manner  just  described. — 4.  When  sulphide 
of  lead  is  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  half  the  lead  is  separated  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  on  addition  of  metallic  iron,  the  whole. 

Protosulphide  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  in  caustic  allrdis,  and  alhdine 
sidphidrs.  When  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  gradually  dissolves  as  nitrate,  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  separation  of  sulphur.  The  finely  divided  sulpliide 
treated  with  finning  nitric  acid  is  completely  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead  ;  but  if  any 
portion  of  the  sulphiu"  remains  unoxidised,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  lead  is  con- 
verted into  nitrate.  By  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  lead 
with  evolution  of  sulphydrie  acid.  Nitro-ht/drochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  lead.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  slowly,  forming  chloride  of  lead  and 
chloride  of  sulphm'. 

Persulpliide.  A  solution  of  a  lead-salt  mixed  with  pentasulphido  of  potassium 
yields  a  precipitate,  which  has  at  first  a  fine  blood-red  colour,  but  quickly  loses  this 
colour,  even  while  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  is  resolved  into  the  protosulphide  and 
free  sulphur.  Higher  sulphides  of  lead  are  also  said  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphydrie  acid  on  the  sesqiiioxide  and  peroxide  of  lead  ;  but  their  composition  has  not 
been  made  out. 

XiHi^B,  SUSsPSIOCiJs-ISBOOTilTE  OP.    See  Sulphocaebonates. 

I.EA.35,  S"SJSiPHOCHi.OSE2I>B  OS".  If  a  lead-salt,  c.  ff.  aqueous  chloride  of 
lead,  be  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  aqueous  sulphydiie  and  hydrochloric  acids,  there 
is  produced,  first  a  yellowish-red,  and  then  a  red  precipitate  containing  about  oG  per 
cent.  (3  at.)  of  lead-sulphide,  and  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula,  PpbCl'.SPpbS. 
An  excess  of  sulphydrie  acid  turns  it  black  and  converts  it  into  pure  sulphide  of  lead; 
the  same  change  is  produced  by  boiling  with  water,  which  extracts  the  chloride  ;  the 
compound  is  also  blackened  by  potash,  which  extracts  the  chlorine  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  vii.  27). —  When  sulphydrie  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  i  pt.  lead- 
acetate  in  100  pts.  of  water  mLxed  with  10  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1'168,  a  beautiful  carmine- coloured  precipitate  of  sulphoehloride  of  lead  is  produced. 
If  the  solution  contains  1  pt.  of  lead-acetate,  112  pts.  of  water,  and  14  of  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid,  sulphydrie  acid  produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  gives  up  chloride 
of  lead  to  boiling  water,  while  black  protosulphide  of  lead  remains  behind. — If,  instead 
of  14  pts.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  we  use  14  pts.  of  a  mLxture  of  2  pts.  of  strong 
hydrochloric  and  1  pt.  nitric  acid,  prepared  two  days  before  and  containing  pernitrio  oxide, 
tho  sulphydrie  acid  produces,  after  a  while,  first  a  yellowish-red  and  then  a  cinnabar- 
red,  granular  precipitate.  If  the  stream  of  sulphydrie  acid  gas  were  continued  for  a 
longer  time,  the  precipitate  would  become  first  carmine-coloured,  then  brown,  and 
lastly  black.  The  red  grainilar  precipitate,  when  boiled  with  water,  gives  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown-red,  floc- 
culent  powder,  which  then  undergoes  no  further  change,  but  when  heated  alone  in  a 
glass  tube,  gives  off  sulphur  and  sulphydrie  acid,  and  fuses  to  a  brown  mass. 
According  to  this  reaction,  the  pernitric  oxide  must  have  precipitated  sidphur  from  the 
sulphydrie  acid,  and  the  red  precipitate  is  a  compound  of  the  chloride  with  a  poly- 
sulphide  of  lead.    (Reinsch,  .1.  pr.  Chem.  xiii.  130.) 

I.z:aX>,  SUtPHOCyAM-ATE  OF.    See  Sulphocyanates. 

I»Eii.I>,  "WHITE.  ITydratcd  carbonate  of  lead  used  as  a  pigment  (ii.  786).  The 
native  anhydrous  carbonate  is  also  called  white  lead  ore. 

I1EAI3-GS.AI1TCB.  Syn.  with  galena  (see  p.  558.) 
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IiEAS-GIiASS.  Vitrum  plimibi. — A  term  formerly  applied  to  perfectly  fused 
oxide  of  lead.  Oxide  of  lead  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  various  kinds  of  glass,  as  in 
flint-glass,  crystal-glass,  strass,  &e.  (ii.  841.) 

XEA.0-GIiA.ZE.  The  glaze  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  earthenware  consists  of 
an  easily  fusible  silicate  of  lead,  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  red  lead, 
litharge,  white  lead,  or  galena,  with  clay  or  sand.  It  melts  more  easily  in  proportion 
as  it  is  richer  in  lead,  but  when  the  proportion  of  lead  is  very  large,  the  glaze  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids,  which  dissolve  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead. 


XEASKIX.XXTE.    Suli)hato-tricarbo7iate  of  lead,  Vly'QOKZVh'^CO^  =  (C6)4o'. 


— A  crystallised  mineral  occurring,  together  with  other  ores  of  lead,  atLeadhills  in 
Scotland  ;  said  also  to  be  fomid  in  Grenada,  in  the  island  of  Serpho,  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  the  Newberg  district.  South  Carolina.  _  The  crystals  are  trimetric, 
exhibiting  the  planes  ooPcxi  (greatly  predominant),  ooPoo ,  ooP,  |Poo,|P;  5  Poo  ; 
3-  P  and  others.  Angle  ooP  :  c»P  =  103°  16'.  Patio  of  principal  axis,  brachy- 
diagonal  and  macrodiagonal  =  1'7205  :  1  :  1*2632.  The  crystals  are  hemihedral 
in  ooP  and  some  other  planes  ;  hence  they  are  monoclinic  in  a_spect,  or  rhombohedral 
■when  in  compound  crystals.  Cleavage  very  perfect  parallel,  to  ooPco  ;  in_  traces  parallel 
to  ooPoo  .  Twins  consisting  of  three  crystals,  with  face  of  composition  Poc  ;  also  paral- 
lel to  ooP.  Hardness  =  2'5.  Specific  gravity  =  6'2 — 6-6.  Lustre  of  osl'oo  pearly,  of 
the  other  faces  resinous,  somewhat  adamantine.  Colour  white,  passing  into  yellow, 
green,  and  grey.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Conchoi'dal  frac- 
ture scarcely  observable.  Kather  sectile.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  intumesces  at  first, 
then  turns  yellow,  but  becomes  white  on  cooling;  easily  reduced  on  charcoal.  It 
effervesces  briskly  in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  a  white  residue  of  lead-sulphate. 

Berzelius  foiuid  in  the  mineral  28'7  per  cent,  sulphate,  and  71"0  carbonate  of  lead 
(=  997);  Stromeyer  foimd  28'3  sulphate,  and  72'7  carbonate  (=  100);  the  formula 
requires  27'44  sulphate  and  72-56  carbonate.    (Dana.  ii.  371.) 

IiEAD-nXATT.  Matte  de  flomhe.  Bleistcin. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  mix- 
tures of  sulphide  of  lead  with  other  metallic  sulphides,  chiefly  sulphide  of  iron,  obtained 
in  the  metallurgic  treatment  of  lead-ores  (p.  492). 

IiEAS-OCHRE.    Native  protoxide  of  lead  (p.  550.) 

XiEAS-PXASTER.  A  mixture  of  the  lead-soaps  of  fatty  acids,  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  external  application.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  9  pts.  of  olive-oil 
(sometimes  also  lard  or  rape-oil)  nearly  to  its  boiling-point,  then  adding  by  degrees 
5  pts.  of  powdered  litharge,  incorporating  thoroughly  with  a  spatula,  adding  from 
time  to  time  small  portions  of  warm  water,  and  continuing  the  heating  and  incor- 
poration till  a  few  drops  of  the  mixture  harden  when  thrown  into  water,  and  form  a 
glutinous  mass  between  the  fingers.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  white  lead 
is  used  instead  of  litharge  alone. — Well-prepared  lead-plaster  forms  a  whitish-yeUow 
homogeneous  mass,  somewhat  flexible  and  tenacious  in  summer,  brittle  in  winter.  When 
gently  heated,  it  melts  to  a  thick  liquid,  which,  at  higher  temperatures,  turns  brown, 
and  finally  black,  giving  off  irritating  vapours. 

IiEAD-RADXCXiES,  OKGAH'XC.  These  compounds,  the  series  of  which  is  at 
present  far  from  complete,  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles  on  lead  or  its  alloys  \vith  potassium  or  sodium,  or  of  zinc-ethyl  on  chloride  of 
lead.  The  formation  of  ethyl-compounds  by  the  first  of  these  processes  was  first 
observed  in  1853  by  Lowig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ix.  304;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  318), 
soon  afterwards  by  Cahours  and  Kiche.    (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  1002.) 

The  iodide  of  the  radicle  Pb2(C^H^)^  or  Ppb(C'ff )',  was  separated  by  L6^\dg,  who 
designated  the  radicle  m ethplumbet hyl,  and  studied  several  of  its  compounds,  but 
did  not  obtain  it  in  the  free  state.  It  has  since  been  isolated  (1860)  by  Klippel 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  287).  who  has  likewise  obtained  the  corresponding  amyl-compound. 
—The  compound  Pb(C'ff)'^  or  Ppb(C2ff)*  was  discovered  in  1858  by  Buckton  (Phil. 
Mag.  [4]  xviii.  212,  x\'ii.  282;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  218,  cxii.  220);  and  the  corre- 
sponding methyl-compound  by  Cahours  in  1861  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixii.  257  ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  48),  who  likewise  obtained  by  its  decomposition,  the  compound 
Pb2(CH')'  or  Ppb(CH7'. 


Plumbotriamyl.  Mdhfhmhamyl.  Pb'C'^H'^=Ppb(C^H")'  =  PpbAm'.— Prepared 
(like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound)  by  distilling  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium 
with  iodide  of  amy],  shaking  up  the  distillate  with  etlier,  distilling  off  the  ether  after 
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addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  largo  quantity  of  water. 
Plumbotriamyl  then  sepai'ates  as  a  yellowish,  oily,  non-volatile  liquid,  inodorous  in  the 
cold,  smelling  like  plumbotriethyl  when  warm  :  its  rapour  exerts  an  in'itating  action 
on  the  mucous  membranes.  AVhen  set  on  fire  it  burns,  with  separation  of  lead-oxide. 
With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  detonates,  with  emission  of  light  and  heat. 

The  chloride,  PpbAm'Cl,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  oxi(.le  {infra)  with  hydrochloric 
acid.    It  crystallises  in  white  needles. 

The  iodide,  PpbAm'^I,  is  obtained  in  white  needles  by  adding  iodine  to  the  ethereal 
solution  of  plumbotriamyl,  till  the  colour  becomes  permanent,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate.  It  is  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  melting  at  100^ 
without  decomposition,  and  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water.  It  unites  with  mercuric  iodide,  forming  the  double  salt  PpbAm''I.Hhgr', 
which  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  laminre,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Oxide. — By  agitating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  with  recently  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water,  oxiile  of 
plumbotriamyl  separates  as  a  faintly  yellow  viscid  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction,  and  precipitates 
ferric  salts,  but  not  copper  or  silver  salts. 

The  sidpkate,  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide  with  dilute  sulpliuric  acid,  is  a  viscid 
uncryatallisable  mass.  (Klippel.) 

Ethi/l-co  inp 0  }( n  cl s. 

Plumbotriethyl.  rb'CH'^  =  Ppb(C■■=H*)'  =  PpbE^  Ij'6\\-\^ s  Mdhplimbcthjl.-- 
L  6  w  i  g,  by  acting  on  an  alloy  of  6  pts.  lead  and  1  pt.  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  olitained 
a  mixture  of  several  lead-compounds  of  ethyl,  which  he  was  not  able  to  separate.  The 
mixture  was  pierfectly  colourless,  tolerably  mobile,  volatile,  and  had  a  j)owerful  odour  ; 
did  not  fume  in  the  air,  but  when  set  on  fire  burnt  and  gave  off  dense  clouds  of  oxido 
of  lead.  It  took  fire  when  strong  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon  it,  and  exploded  with 
great  violence  in  contact  with  iodine  or  bromine.  It  was  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solved readily  in  alcohol  or  ether;  and  the  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposited 
an  amorphous  jjowder,  insoluble  in  water,  aleoliol  and  ether,  but  capable  of  forming 
crystallisable  salts  with  acids,  while  in  solution  there  remained  a  strongly  alkaline 
base,  the  oxide  of  plumbotriethyl,  the  radicle  of  which  appeared  to  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  product.    This  radicle,  however,  Lowig  did  not  succeed  in  isolating. 

Klippel  prepares  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  having  nearly  the  composition 
PpbNa^,  by  melting  3  pts.  of  lead  in  a  hessian  crucible,  and  after  removing  it  from  the 
fire,  adding  1  pt.  sodium  in  small  pieces  still  moistened  with  rock-oil,  and  stirring 
with  an  iron  rod.  Combination  then  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat  ami 
inflammation  of  the  rock-oil  (the  gases  evolved  by  which  protect  the  alloy  from  oxida- 
tion). When  the  action  is  completed,  the  crucible  is  filled  with  warm  sand  and  left  to 
cool  slowly  ;  the  crystalline  alloy  is  pulverised  in  a  warm  mortar,  witli  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  sand,  tlien  introduced  into  a  number  of  small  flasks  and  drencheil 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  the  liasks  are  immediately  connected  with  a  condensing  tube, 
to  prevent  loss  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  which  distils  over  in  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  violent  action  which  immediately  takes  place.  The  iodide  of  ethyl  is  allowed 
to  flow  back  into  the  flasks  as  long  as  any  action  goes  on,  and  when  it  is  complete<l 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  distilled  off  over  the  water-liath  ;  the  remaining  liquid  is 
poured  out  of  the  flasks  into  a  dry  glass  cylinder  and  shaken  iip  with  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  plumbotriethyl  ;  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off  after  addition  of  a  little 
water :  the  plumbotriethyl  then  separates  as  an  oil  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Plumbotriethyl  is  a  yellowish  mobile  oil,  of  specific  gravity  r471  at  0°,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluljle  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  volatilises  undecomposed  in  small 
quantity  with  ether-vapour,  but  cannot  be  distilled  alone.  By  the  action  of  light,  or 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  it  decomposes,  with  separation  of  metallic  lead 
(Klippel).  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  ethereal  solution,  it  is  converted  into  oxido 
(Lowig),  carbonate  (Klippel).  Chlorine-weder  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of 
chloride  of  lead.  (Klippel.) 

Bromide  of  -pluhihotrieihtjl,  PpbE'Br,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  agitating  the  wliole  with  ether,  then  with  water  to  separate  the 
ethereal  solution,  and  evaporating  the  ether ;  it  then  crystallises  in  long  n'H'dles. 
(Lowig.) 

The  chloride,  PpbE'Cl,  is  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  in  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  with  ether,  separating 
the  ethereal  solution  by  water,  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  (J,owig);  by  neutralising 
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tho  oxide  or  carLoiiate  witli  hydrochloric  acid  (Klippel) ;  or  by  the  action  of  liydro- 
chloric  acid  gas  on  plumbotetretliyl  (Buckton,  p.  flSS).  It  crystallises  in  beautiful 
long  needles,  having  a  high  lustre,  and  giving  off  a  strong  odour  of  oil  of  mustard 
■when  gently  heated.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  tliey  detonate  slightly,  even  at  a 
moderate  heat,  yielding  cliloride  of  lead  and  metalhc  lead.  (Lowig.) 

The  chloromercura  te,  PpbE''Cl.HhgCl-,  separates  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  component  salts  in  white  nacreous  scales;  the  cliloroiilatinate,  2PpbE^Cl.PptCl', 
in  copper-red  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Klippel.) 

The  cyanide,  C'H'^NPb'  =  PpbE^Cy,  is  obtained  by  heating  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  plumbotriethyl,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  a 
sealed  tube  placed  in  a  water-bath,  mixing  the  resulting  blood-red  liquid  with  water, 
and  reerystallising  the  resulting  white  precipitate  from  ether.  It  then  separates  in 
prismatic  crystals,  which,  when  heated  in  a  tube,  melt  and  decompose,  with  deflagration, 
separation  of  metallic  lead,  and  evolution  of  inflammable  vapours.  (Klippel.) 

The  iodide,  PpbE''I,  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  plumbotrieth}'!  (Klippel), 
or  by  the  reaction  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulpoate  of  plumbotriethyl  (Lowig),  is 
sohible  in  ether  and  very  unstable,  the  elliereal  solution  quickly  yielding  a  deposit  of 
iodide  of  lead. — If  the  compound,  while  yet  imdecomposed,  be  distilled  with  water,  iodide 
of  lead  separates  immediately,  and  the  water  wliich  passes  over  is  accomjsanied  by  a 
colouiiess,  mobile,  very  piungent  liquid,  no  longer  jjrone  to  spontaneous  decomposition, 
and  having  nearly  the  composition  (PpbE')''I^  (Lowig.) 

Oxide  of  flumhotricthyl  is  obtained  in  the  hj'drated  state  by  adding  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  alcohol  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  mixed  radicles 
as  long  as  metallic  silver  is  precipitated  ;  filtering  from  the  silver ;  agitating  the  result- 
ing solution  of  nitrate  of  plumbotriethyl  with  alcoliolic  potash  and  afterwards  with  ether ; 
adding  a  sufficient  qu.antity  of  water  to  separate  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  oxide;  and 
evaporating  the  ether  in  a  retort.  Hydrated  oxide  of  plumbotriethyl  then  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  thicli  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  after  a  wliile  in  a  crystalline  mass, 
slippery  to  the  touch,  like  hydrate  of  potassium  (Lowig).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  iodine  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  plumbotriethyl  till  the  colour  no 
longer  disappears,  and  immediately  agitating  the  liquid  with  moist  oxide  of  silver.  An 
alkaline  solution  is  thus  obtained  which,  on  addition  of  water  and  removal  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether  by  distillation,  deposits  hydrate  of  plumbotriethyl  as  a  nearly  colourless 
thickisli  oil  (Klippel).  It  is  volatile,  and  forms  white  fumes  when  a  rod  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  over  it.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  white  vapours,  which 
excite  powerful  sneezing — a  property  which  also  belongs  to  the  radicle  itself  and  many 
of  its  compounds.  The  hydrate  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sharp,  disagreeable,  caustic 'taste  (Lowig, 
Klippel) ;  saponifies  fats  ;  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper  and  silver  from  their 
sfilts ;  also  alumina  and  oxide  of  zinc,  both  of  which  it  redissolves  when  added  in 
excess.  (Klippel.) 

Oxygen-salts.    The  oxide  unites  readily  with  acids,  forming  crystalhsable  salts. 

The  acetate,  henzoatc,  and  butyrate  form  needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Carbonate,  (PpbE^)^CO^. — The  hydrated  oxide  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  by  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the  carbonate  is 
obtained  in  small  hard  crystals  (Lowig),  or  it  may  be  prepared  by  passing  carbonic 
anhydride  into  the  solution,  and  separated  by  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  care 
being  taken  however  to  avoid  an  excess  of  the  latter,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  easily  soluble  double  salt.  Carbonate  of  plumbotriethyl  has  a  strong  burning 
taste,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  effervescence.  (Lowig.) 

Formctte  of  plumbotriethyl  resembles  the  acetate. 

The  nitrate,  PpbE'.NO',  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
mixed  plumbethyls  (Lowig,  p.  561),  or  the  ethereal  solution  of  pure  plumbotriethyl 
(Klippel)  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  colourless,  viscid 
liquid,  which  smells  like  butter,  has  a  burning  taste,  and  solidifies  after  a  while  to  a 
crystalline  unctuous  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  slight  detonation.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether :  the  alcoholic  solution  when  evaporated,  deposits 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead.  (Lowig.) 

The  neutral  oxalate  forms  scaly  laminar  crystals,  which  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
contain  C'(PpbE3)-0'.H-0.  (Klippel.) 

A  phosphate  (PpbE^)H-PO',  is  obtained,  by  saturating  the  oxide  or  carbonate  with 
■[ihosphoric  acid,  in  stellate  groups  of  crystals  which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol, 
iind  <  ther,  and  are  oxidised  with  vivid  deflagration,  when  ti-eated  in  the  dry  state  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.  (Klippel.) 
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Sulpkat<\  (PpViE'')-SO'.  —When  sulphuric  acid  is  tiilded  Ly  drops  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  oxide,  leaving  the  base  in  excess,  a  dazzling  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  the  sulpliate  is  obtained,  which  must  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  afterwai'ds 
with  ether.  The  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  aeiil 
solution  it  crystallises  in  tolerably  large,  hard,  shining  octahedral  crystals  (L6  wi g). 
Klip  pel,  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  the 
sulphate  in  crystals  likethose  of  quartz.  Buckton,  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  silver,  obtained  it  in  asbestiform  needles. 

The  acid  tartrate,  C'IP(PpbE')0'^  (at  100°),  forms  scaly  laminar  crystals. 

Sulphide  of  pliimhotriethyl  is  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  oxide  or 
a  salt  of  plumbotriethyl,  with  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  blaeki  iis  quickly 
with  separation  of  sulphide  of  lead.  (Klippel.) 

The  s  ulfhocy  atiatc  is  formed  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  with 
recently  precipitated  sulphoeyanate  of  silver  to  100^  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  the  same  form 
as  sulphoeyanate  of  potassium.  (Klippel.) 

Plumbotetrettayl.  Pb-CH-"  =  Ppb(C'-H^)*  or  PpbE'.  Diethi/Udc  of  Jaid. 
Plumbodiethi/lid</ {liiickton).  —Produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  chloride  of  lead : 

2ZznE-  +  2PpbC12    =    2ZznCP  +  PpbE'  +  Ppb. 

Wlien  dry  chloride  of  lead  is  added  to  zinc-ethyl,  decomposition  takes  place  imme- 
diately, attended  with  separation  of  metallic  lead,  and  slight  rise  of  temperature  ;  and 
on  adding  an  excess  of  the  lead-chloride,  and  warming  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
clear  liquid  may  be  decanted,  apparently  consisting  of  several  lead-radicles  combined 
with  zinc-ethyl,  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  by  digestion  with  excess- of  lead- 
chloride,  but  may  bo  expelled  for  the  most  part  by  distillation.  The  liquid  remaining 
in  the  retort  at  l-t0°-150°  yields,  when  treated  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
heavy  colourless  drops  of  a  liquid,  the  greater  part  of  which,  consisting  of  plumlio- 
tetrethyl,  distilsover  between  198^  and  202°;  but  the  compound  is  most  easily  obtained 
in  the  pure  state  by  distillation  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere.  (Buckton.) 

Plumbotetrethyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1"62.  Under 
the  ordinary  pressure  it  boils  with  partial  decomposition,  at  a  few  degrees  above  200°, 
but  under  a  pressure  of  7''5  inches  of  mercury  it  boils  without  decomposition  at  152°. 
When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  pale-green-bordered  flame,  emitting  a  fame  of  lead  - 
oxide.  In  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  plumbo- 
triethyl, with  evolution  of  hydride  of  ethyl : 

Ppb(C=ff)*  +  IICl    =    Ppb(C-ff)»Cl  +  CT-P.II.  (Buckton.) 

Mcthy  l-compounds. 

Plumbotrimetbyl.  Pb-CTI'  =  Ppb(CH')^  =  PpbMe^— This  compound  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  its  salts  are  produced,  with  evolution  of 
hyiU-ide  of  methyl,  by  treating  plumbotctramethyl  with  acids :  e.g.  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  reaction  being  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  ethyl  compound,  as  represented  by  the  equation  just  given. 

Chloride  of  pluinbvtnim  thyl,  PpbMe''Cl,  thus  obtained,  separates  from  the  solution 
on  cooling  in  long  needles  very  much  like  chloride  of  lead.  If  the  boiling  of  the 
plumbotctramethyl  with  hydrochloric  acid  be  too  long  continued,  chloride  of  lead  is 
apt  to  be  formed. 

Bromide  of  Plumbotrimdhi/l  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  chloride. 
The  iodide,  PpbMe^I,  is  obtained  by  adding  iodine  to  plumbotetramethyl  till  the 
colour  becomes  permanent  (iodide  of  methyl  being  probably  formed  at  the  same  time : 
PpbMe'  +  I-    =    PpbMe'I  +  Mel). 

The  product  is  a  white  solid  mass,  mixed  with  yellow  iodide  of  lead,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  and  crystallising  in  long  colourless  needles,  which  may  be 
sublimed.  By  distillation  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  the  hydrate  of  plumbo- 
trimetbyl, as  a  strong  basic  oil,  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard,  and  solidifying  in 
prismatic  needles.  (Cahours.) 

Plumbotetramethyl.  Pb-'C'H'^  =  Ppb(CH^)''  =  PpbMe'.— Produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  uielliyl  on  an  alloy  of  6  pts.  lead  and  1  pt.  sodium,  or  better,  by 
treating  chloride  of  lead  with  zine-methyl.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  having 
a  camphor-like  odour,  insoluljle  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at 
160°,  decomposes  at  a  few  degrees  above  that  temperature,  but  may  be  distilled  wilh- 
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out  alteration  in  a  gas  which  does  not  act  upon  it  (Cahoiirs).  Aecording  to 
Buttlerow,  however,  it  smells  like  strawberries  or  mould,  not  at  all  like  camphor, 
boils  at  100°,*  and  when  free  from  zinc-methyl,  may  he  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition in  contact  with  air;  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  clilorocarbonate  of  ethyl,  it  may 
be  heated  to  200°  without  decomposition.  Its  vapour-density,  detennined  hy  Gay 
Lussac's  method,  is  9-66  at  llo°,  and  9'o2  at  130°;  calculation  =  9'25.  It  appears 
then  that  the  compound  is  converted  into  a  perfect  gas  at  a  temperature  very  little 
above  its  boiling  point.    (B  uttlerow.) 

Plumbotetraniethyl,  like  the  corresponding  ethyl-compound,  does  not  unite  directly 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  but  is  decomposed  thereby,  yielding  compounds  in 
which  part  of  the  methyl  is  replaced  by  the  acting  elements,  but  belonging  to  the  same 
type  as  plumbotetramethyl  itself;  e.g.  iodide  of  plumbotriethyl,  Ppb(CH')^I,  by  the 
action  of  iodine.  Treated  with  acids,  it  yields  hydride  of  methyl  and  a  salt  of  plumbo- 
tricthyl.  (Cahours.) 

IiEAD-SOAPS.  Lead-salts  of  the  fat-acids.  Common  lead-plaster  (p.  560)  is 
a  preparation  of  this  kind. — Palmer  in  1845  patented  the  preparation  of  a  lead-soap 
for  greasing  the  axles  of  railway  carriages,  &c  It  is  prepared  by  lieating  the  impure 
oleic  acid  obtained  from  the  manufacture  of  stearin-candles,  and  stirring  litharge  into 
it  as  long  as  the  litharge  is  dissolved.  Before  use  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil 
or  tallow. — A  compound  of  lead-oxide  with  the  acids  of  linseed-oil,  prepared  by  decompos- 
ing the  potash-soap  of  linseed-oil  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  serves,  when  dissolved 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  printing  on  wall-paper,  previous  to  gilding  it  with  gold-leaf  or 
Dutch  metal,  or  dusting  it  with  wool-shearings  for  the  production  of  flock-isatterns. 

ZiEAS-SPEISS.  The  metallurgical  name  of  certain  products  obtained  in  the 
working  of  lead-ores  containing  arsenic  or  antimony.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  composition  of  two  lead-speisses  analysed  by  Bodemann :  (7,  from  Clausthal ;  b, 
bom  Andreasberg,  and  another  ;  c,  by  Ahrend  from  the  Lower  Hartz: 


Pb 

As 

Sb 

Cu 

Ag 

Fe 

S 

Co  and  Ni 

a. 

68-2 

30-3 

trace 

trace 

1-5 

h. 

90-5 

0-1 

1-3 

0-3 

01 

2  6 

.5  0 

c. 

26- 1 

13-0 

5-2 

44-0 

G-1 

5-5 

2-8 

2-3 

IiSAS-VZTRIOXi,    Sulpliate  of  lead  (see  Sulphates). 
T^SSii.r'-G-IlEEM".    See  Chloeophyll  (i.  922). 
XEAF-RES.    See  Ekythrophyxl  (ii.  506). 
IiEAF-YEIiIiOW.    See  Xanthophyll. 

XiEATHER  consists  of  the  skins  of  animals  prepared  by  a  process,  or  rather  series 
of  processes,  called  tanning,  by  which  they  are  preserved  from  putrefying  wliile 
moist,  and  rendered  soft  and  pliable  when  dry.  The  skins  are  first  freed  from  epider- 
mis, fatty  matter  and  hairs,  by  steeping  them  in  milk  of  lime,  or  in  an  ace-scent  in- 
fusion of  barley-  or  rye-m«al,  or  spent  tan,  which  sets  up  a  slow  fermentation  ;  by 
either  of  these  modes  of  treatment,  the  epidermis  and  the  cellular  tissue  in  which  the 
hairs  are  rooted,  are  disintegrated,  so  that  the  hair  and  epidermis  can  then  be  easily 
removed  by  scraping.  Tlie  skins  thus  prepared  are  then  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  some 
substance  capable  of  uniting  with  the  true  skin  and  converting  it  into  leather.  The 
materials  used  for  this  purpose  are  : 

1.  Tannin  or  tannic  acid,  in  the  process  of  tanning  properly  so  called,  which  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  stouter  kinds  of  leather,  made  from  the  hides  of  oxen  and  horses. 
The  true  skin  of  animals  is  a  gelatinous  tissue  (ii.  826)  and  gelatin  miitcs  with 
tannic  acid,  forming  a  tough  insoluble  substance  possessing  the  properties  of  leather 
(ii.  765).  Several  substances  are  used  by  the  tanner  as  soirrces  of  tannic  acid  ;  but  the 
most  valuable  and  most  extensively  used  of  all  is  oak-bark.  The  following  sub- 
stances are  also  used,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally  as  additions  to  the  oak-bark : 

. —  Sumach,  from  the  bark  of  Bhus  cotijiiis  ov  INiiis  coriaria;  catechu,  or  Terra  Japo- 
nica,  chiefly  from  various  species  of  Acacia  (i.  816)  ;  dividivi,  the  crushed  pods  of 
Ccssalpinia  coriaria;  mimosa,  from  the  bark  and  pods  of  various  kinds  of  Prosopis,  a 
genus  of  leguminous  plants;  valonia,  the  acorn  of  the  great  prickly-cupped  oak 
(  Quercus  JEgilops) ;  and  nut-galls. 

2.  Alum  a,nd  com7iion  salt,  in  the  process  called  tawing,  which  is  applied  chiefly 
to  the  lighter  kinds  of  ,skin,  namely  these  of  sheep,  goats,  and  calves. 

•  Tliis  boiling  point  difiers  from  that  of  plnmbotetrethyl  (about  200")  by  90°,  or  22-&°  for  a  difference  of 
CH'-^  in  the  f  )rniul.T.  whereas  the  boiling  point  of  plumbotetramethyl  found  bv  Cahonrs,  viz.  I(i0°,  differs 
from  21  0  by  only  40°,  or  by  10°  Ibr  ea(  h  difference  of  CH2  in  the  formula?.  Now  on  comparing  tlie  dif- 
ferences of  bailing  points  in  the  corresponding  methyl  -  and  ethyl-compounds  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  tin,  it  is  found  that  the  tlifference  always  amounts  to  2U°  or  upwards  Ibr  each  molecule  of  CH- 
added  to  the  compound.  The  boiling  pomt  of  plumbotetramethyl  found  by  Buttlerow  is  therefore  more 
in  accordance  with  analogy  than  that  determined  by  Cahours. 
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3.  0//,  for  the  preparation  of  chamois,  sham 03',  or  wash-leather,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  the  goat,  doe,  or  chamois,  and  is  a  soft,  spongy  leather, 
capable  of  washing. 

4.  LiMC,  for  parchment,  which  is  prepared  from  calf  or  sliocp  skins,  and  for  the 
stronger  kinds,  from  asses'  or  pig's  skin. 

For  the  details  of  all  these  processes  we  must  refer  to  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  cf'c. 
(ii.  67-1—686),  and  the  Handwiirtcrlmch  der  Chemic  (iv.  7&2— 810). 

XECASrORXC  ACIX>.  C^H'^O'?  Lccayiorin.  a-Orscllic  acid.  (Schunck, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xli.  Io7  ;  liv.  261  ;  Ixi.  72. — Rochleder  and  Heldt,  ihid.  Ixviii.  1. 
— Stenhouse,  ihid.  Ixviii.  61;  Ixx.  218.--Strecker,  ibid..  Ixviii.  13. — Laurent 
and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3],  xxiv  315.— Robiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlii. 
236  ;  Gm.  xii.  377.) — This  substance,  which  was  discovered  by  Schunck  in  1812,  is 
extracted  from  several  lichens  belonging  to  the  genera  Lrcanura  and  Variolaria.  The 
lichens,  in  the  state  of  tine  powder,  are  exhausted  with  ether  in  a  percolator,  and,  on 
evaporating  the  ether,  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  to  be  washed  with  ether  cju  a 
large  funnel  till  it  is  colourless,  then  exhausted  with  water,  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol  (Schunck).  Rochleder  and  Heldt  exhaust  the  lichen  (^Evirniu  jjriaiastri} 
with  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  dilute  the  alcohol  with  a  third  of  its  volume 
of  water,  and  saturate  with  acetic  acid.  Lecanoric  acid  then  separates  in  grey  flocks, 
which  are  washed,  dried  at  100-',  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  purified  Viy  recrystallisation. 

Stenhouse  macerates  the  lichen  {Rocciila  iinctoria)  with  water  mixed  with  slaked 
lime,  precipitates  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  washes  and  dries  the 
gelatinous  precipitate,  and  digests  it,  when  nearly  dry,  with  absolute  alcohol,  taking 
care  not  to  boil  the  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  acid  in  crystals. 

Lecanoric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  stellate  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  in  cold  alcohol;  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  soluble  in  ctkcr  and 
in  antic  acid.  According  to  Schunck,  1  pt.  of  lecanoric  acid  requires  for  solution 
2,500  pts.  of  boiling  water,  150  pts.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  15*^  ;  5'15  pts.  of 
boiling  alcoliol,  and  80  pts.  ether  at  15'5°.  The  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  crys- 
tallised acid  does  not  lose  weight  at  100'-'. 

Lecanoric  acid  gives  by  analysis  Sg-^o  to  60  59  carl)on,  and  4-40  to  S'OO  hydrogen, 
whence  Stenhouse  deduced  the  formula  C""]!'''©',  which  Gerhardt  altered  to 
C'H'-'O' (60-37  per  cent.  C,  4-40  H,  and  35-23).  This  latter  formula  readily  explains 
the  conversion  of  lecanoric  into  orsellic  acid  (infra). 

Lecanoric  acid  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  viscid  oil,  together  with  orein.  It  dis- 
solves readily  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  lime-water  or  baryta-water,  and  is  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  acids  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  without  alteration  ;  hut  if  tlie 
satui-ated  solution  be  boiled,  the  lecanorate  of  barium  or  calcium  changes  into  the  much 
more  solulile  orscllinate.  If  the  ebullition  be  prolonged,  carbonate  of  barium  or  calcium 
is  precipitated,  and  orcin  remains  in  solution: 

C'"H"0'  -1-  H-0    =    2Qm^0'    =    2C0=  +  2C"H«0^ 

Leciiiioric  Oiselliiiic  Oicin. 

acid.  dfiil. 

A  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  in  aqueous  a.mmonia  acquires  by  exposure  to  the  air  a 
fine  purple  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  orcein.  In  contact  with  hyjMchloritc  of 
ccdcimn,  lecanoric  acid  immediately  assumes  a  red  tint,  quickly  changing  to  brown  and 
yellow.  The  acid  heated  with  .si<//j/«((n'e«c-/(?,  is  gradually  converted  into  orcin.  Boiling 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Boiling  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  and 
deposits  it  in  small  needles  on  cooling.  By  boiling  with  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into 
orsellate  of  ethyl.  The  same  change  is  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
a  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  forms  wliite  precipitates  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silvir  ;  but  the  silver  precipitate  is  quickly  reduced.  Tlie 
alcoholic  solution  gradually  produces,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a 
light  apple-green  precipitate.  It  does  not  precipitate  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  mercuric  chloride,  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A  few  drops  of 
fen-ic  chloride  impart  to  it  a  deep  purple  colour. 

The  lecanorates  gradually  decompose,  especially  when  heated,  yielding  orsellinic 
acid,  and  ultimately  orein.  The  hariuin-scdt,  C'°H"BaO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
acid  in  cold  baryta-water,  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid,  and  treating  the  ]_ire- 
cipitatewith  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  lecanorate  of  barium,  and  deposits  it  in  small 
.stellate  needles.  According  to  Stenhouse's  analysis,  it  contains  49-27  per  cent.  C, 
3-81  H,  and  19-49  baryta  ;  the  fornnda  rcqviires  49  87  C,  3-37  H,  and  19  73  baryta. 
The  calci mil-salt  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  aleoliol, 
obtained  by  mixing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
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lead-salt  is  precipitated,  according  to  Eochleder  and  Heldt,  on  mixing  the  boiling  al- 
coholic solutions  of  leeanoric  acid  and  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
probably  consists  for  the  most  part  of  orsellinate. 

IiECAH'ORXH'.    Syn.  with  Lecanokic  Acid. 

XiECITHIir,  Grobley's  Matiere  visquense.  (Gobley,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  1,  8.3, 
IGl  ;  xi.  409;  xii.  5;  xvii.  401;  xviii.  107;  xix.  40B  ;  xxi.  241;  xxx.  241;  xxxiii. 
161.) — The  eggs  and  milt  or  soft  roe  of  the  carp  and  herring,  the  yolk  of  poultry-eggs, 
the  brain  of  the  domestic  fowl,  of  man  and  of  the  sheep,  venous  blood,  ox-bile,  and  the 
fat  of  the  garden-snail,  contain,  together  with  cholesterin,  olein  and  margarin,  a 
viscous  substance  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  acidulated  water,  yielding 
cerebrin,  oleic  acid,  margaric  acid  and  phosphoglyceric  acid  (ii.  891).  Of  these  products, 
Gobley  regards  the  cerebrin  as  adventitious,  the  other  three  as  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  non-isolable  substance,  Ucithin.  The  portion  of  pig's  bile  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  not  precipitable  by  ether  contains,  besides  cholesterin  and  ordinary  fats, 
a  phosphoretted  fat  corresponding  with  Gobley's  lecithin,  and  resolvable  by  boiling 
with  baryta-water  into  phosphoglycerate  of  barium  and  insoluble  barium-salts 
(Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxsiii.  356).  A  constituent  of  yolk  of  egg,  resembling 
ear-wax,  described  by  Kod  weiss  (Ann.  Pharm.  lix.  261),  agrees  also  in  properties  with 
the  substance  described  by  Gobley. 

When  carps'  eggs  are  exhausted  with  ether  or  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
evajjorated,  there  remains  a  reddish-yellow  soft  mass,  which  when  redissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  separates  again  as  a  viscous  mass  on  cooling. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  pure,  from  yolk  of  egg  (ii.  364). — 
When  the  comminuted  and  partially  dried  milt  of  the  carp  is  shaken  up  with  ether, 
the  ether  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  viscous  matter,  and  the  rest  may  be  obtained  by 
repeated  boiling  with  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  transfen-ing  the 
viscous  matter  contained  in  the  residue  to  ether  by  agitation  therewith,  and  evaporating 
the  ether,  the  viscous  matter  is  obtained  free  from  the  salts  taken  up  by  the  alcohol, 
which  remain  in  the  lower  watery  layer  of  liquid. 

The  viscous  matter  is  colourless,  or  has  merely  a  faint  yellow  or  orange  tint ;  it  is 
soft,  neutral,  and  has  for  the  most  part  the  odour  of  the  material  from  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  It  is  frequently  contaminated  with  earthy  phosphates  and  albumin. 
It  swells  up  when  heated,  chars  without  melting,  gives  off  ammoniacal  vapours,  and 
leaves  an  acid  carbonaceous  residue  containing  phosphoric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  does  not  turn  acid,  and  afterwards  yields  the  same  decomposition-products  as 
that  which  has  been  prepared  -without  exposure  to  the  air.  AVhen  shaken  up  with 
water,  it  forms  an  emulsion  which  does  not  become  sour  or  exhibit  the  presence  of 
pho.sphoglyceric  acid,  even  after  12  hoiu-s'  boiling,  but  on  boiling  it  with  water  contain- 
ing sidphuric  or  hi/droehhric  acid,  oleic  and  margaric  acids  are  fomied,  which  rise  to 
the  surface  as  an  oil,  and  phosphoglyceric  acid,  whieli  remains  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Addition  of  alcohol  accelerates  this  decomposition,  which,  in  viscous  matter  from  yolk 
of  egg,  takes  place  at  the  mere  heat  of  the  water-bath,  but  in  that  derived  from  other 
sources,  not  till  after  half  an  hour's  actual  boiling.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  has  no 
influence  on  the  decomposition.  Besides  the  products  above  mentioned,  there  are 
obtained  cerebrin,  and  sometimes  also  cholesterin,  olein  and  jnargarin,  which  however 
are  regarded  by  Gobley  as  accidental  admixtures. — Aqueous  cdkedis  aud  alkaline  car- 
honates  at  the  boiling  heat  produce  the  same  decomposition  as  the  mineral  acids.  When 
the  viscous  matter  of  yolk  of  egg  is  shaken  up  with  water  containing  potash  and  heated 
in  the  water-bath,  acetic  acid  separates  oleic  and  margaric  acids  from  it;  with  the  viscous 
matter  of  the  brain  or  from  any  other  source,  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  decomposition.  Carbonate  of  potassium  also  does  not  decompose  the 
viscous  matter  merely  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  but  only  on  actual  boiling. — Six 
hoiu-s'  boiling  with  acetic  (lactic  or  tartaric)  acid  does  not  produce  any  decomposition, 
12  hours'  boiling  only  an  imperfect  decomposition  of  the  viscous  matter;  but  by  24 
hours'  boiling,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  with  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerine.  (Gobley.) 

Fi'om  the  emidsion  formed  by  wirt^cr,  which  froths  like  soap  (Gobley),  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  common  salt.    ( K  o  d  w  e  i  s  s. ) 

The  viscous  matter  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  f'i^^n  (Gobley.) 

IiECOM'TXTE:.  This  name  is  given  by  W.  H.  Taylor  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2].  xxvi. 
273)  to  an  alkaline  sulphate,  found  by  Le  Conte  in  the  cavern  of  Las  Piedras,  near 
Comayagua  in  Hondiu'as,  and  probably  formed  from  the  excrements  of  bats,  wliicli 
frequent  the  cavern  in  large  numbers.  The  mineral,  when  freed  from  adhering  organic 
matter,  is  colourless,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  has  a  saline,  bitter  taste.  It 
forms  prismatic  crystals,  which,  according  to  Dana,  are  trimetric  combinations, 
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nP .  ooP  .  a!P2  .  ;f  P<»  .  ooPoo  .  Anglo  ooP  :  ooP  =  103°  12';  ooP2  :  oot2  =  115°; 
:iPQo:|Pco  over  the  principal  axis  =  127^30'  to  128°.  ILinlncss  =  2  to  2-5. 
According  to  Taylor's  analysis,  it  contains  12-9-t  per  cent.  (NH')-O,  2-67  K'-'O,  17-56 
Na^O,  4'1'97  SO^,  19'45  water,  2-30  organic  residue,  and  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid, 
agreeing  witli  the  fornuila  M-SO^.H'-O. 

The  form  of  this  substance  agrees  essentially  with  that  assigned  by  Mitscherlicli 

(Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii.  469)  to  the  salt  ^  (S0'.2H''0.    (Jahresber.  1858,  p.  729.) 

IiEDERXIRXTS.  A  mineral  from  Cape  Blomidon,  Nova  Seofia,  having  the  form 
of  gmeliuite  (ii.  924)  and  the  same  fcirmula,  but  with  only  one-third  the  amount  (if 
water.  Specific  gravity  =  2-169.  Analysis  by  Hayes  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2],  xxv.  JH): 
49-47  per  cent.  SiO-,  21-48  APO',  11-48  Ca-O,  3-94  Na-'O,  O'M  Fe-'O,  3-48  P-0'',  and 
8-58  water  (=  98  57). 

ItESSERSTE.    Syn.  with  Sphenb. 

I=E3>ITJ1WM-IC  UlCIH.  C^sfPoO'^?  (E.  Willigk,  Ann.  Cli.  Pliarm.  Ixxlv. 
363. — Kochleder  and  Schwartz,  ibid.  366.)  — A  variety  of  tannic  acid,  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  marsh  wild  rosemary  (Lrduin  2>nJiistrc.).  It  is  prepared  by  la-e- 
cipitatingthe  alcoholic  decoction  of  the  leaves  with  water,  after  distilling  offthe  alcohol  ; 
ja-ecipitating  the  filtrate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  dissolving  the  pri^cipitate  in 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  filtering  again,  precipitating  the  filtrate  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  decomposing  the  precipitate  under  water  with  sulphydric  acid  ; 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  (Roc li  led er  and 
Schwartz).  Leditannie  aei<l  then  remains  as  a  reddish  inodorous  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  dark-green  by 
ferric  chloride,  and  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  stannic 
chloride. 

liEDIXAN'THIM'.  A  yellow  or  red  pulverulent  substance,  produced  by  boiling 
aqueous  h  dit.iiinic  ai-id  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  Willigk,  it 
contains  C'H''0-',  and  is  therefore  produced  from  leditannie  acid  by  elimination  of 
water:  C-sH^'O'*  -  3H=0  =  4C'H''0-'.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  an  oil  and  crystals  of  pyrocatechin. 
(Willigk.) 

SiEDUM;,  oiSi  or.  The  statements  of  different  observers  respecting  this  oil, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  oi  Lidiim  paJustrc,  or  the  entire  plant 
at  flowering  time,  with  water,  exhibit  considerable  diversities.  According  to  Willigk 
(Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  ix.  302),  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  C'*''IT'=''0^  According  to  Grass- 
mann  (Repert.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  53),  it  consists  of  1  pt.  volatile  oil  and  2  pts.  camphor 
or  stearoptene,  which  may  be  separated  by  slow  distillation,  the  volatile  oil  passing 
over  first.  The  camphor  forms  colourless,  slender,  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  sublime  at  a  stronger  heat,  diffusing  a  pungent  odour,  which  pro- 
duces head-ache  and  giddiness.  The  camphor  consists,  according  to  Buchner 
(J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxix.  318),  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a 
hydrate  of  that  hydrocarbon,  C="H»"0^  =  5C'»H'«.3H-'0.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  less  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  quite  insoluble 
in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Buchner.) 

According  to  A.  Frohde  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  181),  the  oil  obtained  from  the  plant 
by  distillation  is  reddish-yeUow,  has  an  acid  reaction,  smells  like  the  flowering  plant, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  does  not  deposit  any  solid 
camphor,  even  when  cooled  to  a  very  low  temperature.  W^hen  heated  witli  strong 
potash-ley,  it  gives  up  to  the  alkali,  besides  small  quantities  of  acetic,  butyric,  and 
valerianic  acids,  an  oily  acid,  having  the  penetrative  odour  of  the  plant,  and  consisting 
probably  of  C''H'"0',  a  formula  closely  related  to  that  of  ericinone,  O^H'O^  (ii.  500), 
which  substance  likewise  exists  in  the  plant.  The  portion  of  the  oil  which  does  not 
unite  with  potash,  yields,  by  rectification  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  portion  boiling  at 
160°,  and  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  while  between  240°  and  242°  an  oxygenated 
oil  passes  over,  having  the  composition  of  erieinol,  C'H'^O. 

XEESSITE.  A  mineral  found  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  containing,  according  to 
Thomson's  analysis,  71-9  per  cent,  sulphate  of  calcium  and  28-1  sulphate  of  barium. 
It  appears  to  be  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two.    (Dana,  ii.  507.) 

XEEK.  The  bulbs  of  this  plant  yield  0-46,  the  stems  0-84  per  cent,  ash,  contain- 
ing, according  to  T.  Richardson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.,  Appendix  to  Part  3): 
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Ferric 

K-'O       Na'O     Ca20     Mg^O     SO^        Si02      V-O''     phosphate.  NaCI 
Bulb    .  32-35      8-04    12-66    2-70    8-34      3-04    15-09      13-29      4-49  =  100-00 
Stem  .  13-98    14-43    25-10  trace  16-50    19-77      .  .        10  06     truce  =  9984 

I,EEI»ITE.    Syn.  with  Helleflinta  (p.  141). 

XiEGUMlU,  or  Vegetable  Casein,  was  discovered  by  Einhof  in  1805,  and  was 
called  by  him  vegeto-animale  (N.  allgem.  J.  d.  Ch.  v.  A.  Gehleii,  vi.  126,  548).  He 
found  it  in  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  A  similar  nitrogenised  substance,  extracted  from 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  and  termed  <imandin,  has  been  investigated  by  Proust, 
H.  Vogel,  Boullay,  and  others,  who  considered  the  substance  in  question  to  be 
identical  with  animal  casein.  Braconnot,  and  afterwards  Lie  big,  have  arrived  at 
the  same  result ;  they  find,  indeed,  that  legumin  and  casein  are  perfectly  identical 
in  composition  and  properties.  Dumas  and  Cahoiirs  on  the  other  hand,  always  ob- 
tained a  substance  containing  less  carbon  and  more  nitrogen  than  casein,  and  pos- 
sessing somewhat  dilFerent  properties.  Their  analyses  agree  very  closely  with  one 
another,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  substance  analysed  contained  some  foreign 
body,  perhaps  arising  from  the  partial  decomposition  of  legiimin.  It  is  also  not  un- 
likely that  legumin  prepared  by  the  ordinaiy  methods  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance. 

Preparation. — Dumas  and  Cahoiu-s  employ  the  following  method  for  the  preparation 
of  legiimin,  the  most  advantageous  source  of  wliieh  are  peas  or  sweet  almonds : — The 
bruised  substance  is  digested  for  two  or  three  hours  with  tepid  water ;  the  product  is 
then  crushed  in  a  mortar  so  as  to  form  a  pulp  ;  and  to  this  is  added  about  its  own 
weight  of  cold  water.  After  the  whole  has  been  macerated  for  an  hour,  it  is  thrown 
on  a  cloth  and  pressed,  and  the  liquid  portion  on  standing  deposits  a  certain  quantity 
of  starch.  The  solution  is  now  clarified  by  filtration,  and  acetic  acid,  diluted  with 
8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  is  gradually  added.  Immediately  on  the  addition  of 
the  acid,  a  perfectly  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be  easily  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  in  which  legumin  is  readily  soluble.  The  legumin  is  then  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  digested  with  ether,  which  removes  all  fatty  matters.  The 
product  is  again  dried  in  vacuo  at  140°  (Gerhardt,  Traiie,  iv.  491).  Haricot-beans 
cannot  well  be  substituted  for  the  above  substance,  since  they  contain  a  gummy 
matter  which  renders  the  filtration  and  washing  exceedingly  tedious.  According 
to  Lowenberg,  the  product,  olitained  as  above,  is  a  mixture  of  legumin  and  albumin, 
and  after  it  has  been  waslied  with  boiling  water,  contains  a  decomposition-pi-oduct 
of  legumin,  mixed  with  albumin.  The  separation  of  these  two  substances  may  be 
eifected  by  dissohdng  the  mixture  in  ammonia,  evaporating  oiF  the  excess  of  ammonia, 
adding  chloride  of  sodiiim,  boiling,  filtering,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  infusion  of  peas  and  almonds  also  contains  a  third  bod_v,  which  is  preci- 
pitated by  acetic  acid ;  it  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid,  but  soluble  in  pure  water. 
The  ammoniaeal  solution  is  partly  precipitated  by  boiling  with  chloride  of  sodium  after 
evaporating  the  excess  of  alkali. 

Roclileder  purifies  legumin,  prepared  by  the  fii-st  method,  by  treating  it  with  con- 
centrated potash,  which  readily  dissolves  the  legumin,  and  leaves  a  flocculent  residue 
of  another  substance.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand,  decanted,  then  filtered  and 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  The  well-waslicd  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
flhered  again,  and  reprecipitated  by  acetic  acid. 

Properties. — The  solution  of  legumin  does  not  coagulate  by  ebullition  ;  but  when 
evaporated,  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle,  like  milk  (Liebig).  Purified  legumin  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  with  boiling  water  it  yields  a  product  richer  in  carbon,  soluble 
in  water  and  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  less  carbonised  body,  insoluble  in 
water  (Lowenberg).  The  body  analj'sed  by  Dumas  and  Cahours  had  the  following- 
properties  -. — When  precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  by  weak  acetic  acid,  it 
always  presented  a  nacreous  and  iridescent  appearance ;  from  a  weak  solution  it  is 
deposited  in  flakes.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether ;  also  in  boiling  water 
and  in  weak  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  largely,  however,  in  cold  water,  and  when 
the  liquid  is  heated  almost  to  boiling,  it  coagidates,  and  gives  a  precipitate  of  cohering 
flakes  very  like  coagulated  albumin  (Gerh.  iv.  493).  Gerhardt  thinks  that  Liebig  may 
have  experimented  with  the  aqueous  extract  of  legumin  obtained  directly  from  peas,  &c., 
which  probably  contains  that  substance  in  combination  with  alkali,  forming  an  inco- 
agulable solution  like  the  alkaline  albuminates.  The  fresh  aqueous  extract  of  the  fruit 
of  the  leguminosae  is  always  neutral ;  the  legumin  precipitated  therefrom  by  an  acid 
always  reddens  litmus,  even  after  prolonged  washing.  When  this  solution  is  left  to 
itself,  it  coagulates  in  24  hom-s,  at  a  temperature  of  15  or  20°  C,  yielding  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  like  the  coagulum  of  milk.  The  mother-liquor  is  decidedly  acid,  and 
appears  to  contain  lactic  acid.  (Liebig.) 
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111  the  following  analyses  the  ash  is  deJuctod  : — • 

Dumas  and  Cahnnrs.*  ^h^^h^T,'^  Riiling.t  Luiv.nliprg  1| 

Lentils.  Sweet  almonds.  nui  aois.  ^  ^^^^ 

Carbon    .    .    50-46       50-93       54'o       54-3       53  9       50-68  53-9 
Hydrogen    .      6-65         6-70         7-5         7-4         7  3         6-74  7-2 
Nitrogen  .    .    18-19        18-77        14-7        14-6        15-0  16-50 
Sulphur  ....  .  .  .   .         .  .         .   .  0-48  0-3 

Oxygen   .  . 

Purified  legumiu  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  7-1  percent,  ash  (Roehloder). 
The  ash  is  perfectly  white,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
potash,  partly  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid.  The  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash 
is  composed  of  piliosphate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  as  well  as  a  little  phospihate  of 
iron.    (Lie  big.) 

Volcker  (Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1857,  pr.  60  ;  J.  p.  Chem.  Ixxv.  320)  found  in  legumiii 
pirepared  from  peas  and  beans,  the  following  percentage  of  ash,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur : 

Phos.  Siil- 

Legumin.  A^h.  phnni^.  plmr. 

From  green  peas  MOO        1-383  0-870 

The  same,  precipitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  .  .  1-8S0  0-571 
The  same,  precipitated  with  excess  of  acetic  acid  .  ...  2  180  0-851 
From  white  peas      ........    1-45  l-5'.O 

From  white  French  lieans   0-71  1-780  0-590 

Norton  (Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  p.  466  ;  1848,  p.  240)  also  found  in  legumin  prepared 
from  peas,  sweet  almonds,  and  oats,  from  0-8  to  2-3  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The  large 
amount  of  phosphorus  found  by  Volcker  and  Norton  renders  it  probable  that  legun-iin 
contains,  or  is  associated  with,  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid,  iserhaps  phosphoglyceric 
acid. 

Decompositions. — When  legumin  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  swells,  yields  a 
yellowish  distillate  containing  carbonate,  sulphide,  and  acetate  of  ;unmonium,  ami 
leaves  a  residue  of  shining  charcoal.  (Braconnot.) 

Legumin  distilled  with  acid  chromaU  of  potassium  and  dilute  sulpihui-ie  acid  yields 
an  acid  liquid  which  smells  of  prussic  acid  and  bitter  almond  oil,  contains  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  prussic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid,  but  does  not  give 
the  reactions  of  the  aldehydes  with  potash  or  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When  rectified  over 
mercuric  oxide,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  exhibited  a  more  aromatic  and  ethe- 
real odour  than  the  original  liquid  ;  the  second  portion,  which  was  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  oil,  contained  benzoic  acid  (4  pts.  to  1,000  of  legumin)  valerianic,  butyric,  pro- 
pionic, acetic,  caproic,  and  probably  also  caprylic  acid  (Frohde,  J.  pr.  Clicra.  Ixxvii. 
290).  In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  Frohde  found  among  the  products  of  oxidation 
of  legumin,  valeronitrile,  acetonitrile  (not  distinctly  recognised),  and  a  third  nitrilo, 
probably  propionitrile. 

All  acids  coagulate  the  solution  of  legumin ;  the  precipitates  redissolve  in  excess  of 
the  acid. 

When  ieguniin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  leucine  is  formed.  Dry  legumin 
saturated  with  concentrated  suiphurie  acid  dissolves  slowly  and  forms  a  brown  solution, 
but  no  glycocine  is  produced. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  dry  legumin,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  legumin  like  acetic  acid.  The  concentrated 
acid  dissolves  it  with  the  characteristic  blue  tint. 

When  gelatinous  legumin  is  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated  acetic  acid  \^  absorbs 
the  acid,  and  swells,  becoming  semitransparent.  The  product  is  completely  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  A  gummy  residue  of  legumin,  soluble  in  water,  is  obtained  on  eva- 
poration. A  solution  of  legumin  is  immediately  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
the  precipitate  is  redissolvcd  by  an  excess  of  the  acid,  forming  a  perfectly  clear  solution. 
This  is  reprecipitated  by  adding  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  dissoh-es  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid  (Dumas  and  Cahours).  Liebig  found  legumiu  insoluble  in  weak  acetic  acid; 
Lowenberg's  legumin,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Solution  of  legumin  is  precipitated  by  tribasie  phosphoric  acid,  also  by  oxalic,  tar- 
taric, malic,  imdi  citric  acids  ;  the  precipitates  are  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  acid. 
Legumin  is  dissolved  in  the  cold  hy  2>'dash,  soda,  awl  ammonia.  Heated  with  fixed 
alkali,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  formed  in  the  solution. 

*  The  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  other  analyses  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Cahours  fall  between  these  two 
analyses. 

f  Pre^iou^ly  purified  by  Rochleder's  method, 

X  The  substance  was  redissolved  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  exhausted  by  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether. 

li  Purified  by  L'^wonberg's  process. 
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Baryta  and  lime  form  insoluble  compounds  with  legumin,  as  ■with  casein.  Like  casein, 
solution  of  legumin  precipitates  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  but  does  not  precipi- 
tate sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  the  acetate,  or  other  salts  of  calcium  in  the  cold  ;  on 
iipplyinga  slight  heat,  the  liquid  rapidly  coagulates.  Braconnot  attributes  the  harden- 
ing of  vegetables  cooked  in  selenitic  waters  to  the  formation  of  these  lime-compounds. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  legumin,  to  which  rennet  has  been  added,  does  not  begiu 
to  coagulate  for  several  hours;  after  24  liours  all  the  legumin  is  precipitated.  The 
coagulation  does  not  appear  from  this  to  be  due  to  the  free  acid  contained  in  the  rennet 
(Dvimas  and  Cahours).    Putrefying  legumin  acts  as  a  powerful  ferment. 

Dry  beans,  peas,  lentils,  &c.,  contain,  on  an  average,  about  2.5  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genised  matter  (legumin,  alljumin,  &e.),  and  are  the  most  nutritive  of  vegetables.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  deficient  in  starcli  and  fat.  They  are  not  generally  a  very 
wliolesome  food  in  large  quantity,  except  for  men  enjoying  robust  health  and  engaged 
in  severe  labour.  Legumin  appears  to  be  much  more  indigestible  than  insoluble  casein, 
as  casein  is  far  more  indigestible  than  the  fibrin  of  meat.  C.  E.  L. 

l.EHaiA.l!fM"lTE.    Native  ehromate  of  lead  (i.  934). 

IiSHEIi  ACHSTE.  Selenide  of  mercury  and  lead  from  Tilkerode,  near  Lehrbach  ; 
pruliably  a  median  teal  mixture  of  the  two  selenides,  inasmuch  as  specimens  from  dif- 
ierent  parts  of  the  same  vein  exhibits  very  different  proportions  of  lead  and  mercury 
(see  p.  658). 

XEKUITTZTE,    Syn.  with  Nateolite. 

IiEZSSlN'FI^OST'S  PHEM'OltilESron'.  Tliis  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
spheroidal  state  of  liquids  (p.  88),  first  observed  by  Leidenfrost. 

IiESnssriL.  JDuckivccd. — Plants  of  this  genus  are  very  rich  in  inorganic  substances, 
and  have  accordingly  been  recommended  for  use  as  manure.  In  a  specimen  of  Lcmva 
■niZJior  growing  in  the  river  Eure,  in  France,  Herve  Mangon  (Instit.  1861,  p.  107) 
found : 

C  inibustible  matter  Phosphoric     Other  mineral 

(witlioiit  nitrogen).   Nitrogen.       Silica.  Lime.  acid.  constituents. 

61-1  3-6  C7  8-2  1-1  19-3  =  100 

Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  109)  obtained  fromLemna  trisidca  growing  in  a  marsli, 
16'6  per  cent,  ash,  and  from  a  litre  of  the  surrounding  water  0-415  grm.  of  saline 
residue.  100  pts.  of  the  slightly  ignited  plant-ash,  a,  and  of  the  saline  residue  of  tlie 
water,  b,  contained : 

Ca^O     Mg-O       N;iCI        KCl         K-'O       Na^O      rcO^*     P^O^        SO^  S103 

a.  16-82      5-08      ,"5-90      1-45      13-16      .    .      7-36      8-73      6-09  12-85 

b.  35-00    12-26    10-10      .    .        3-97      0-47      0-72      2-62      8-27  3-34 
IiEnSTTXASr    EA.KTH.     Sphragide. — The  \7]ixvia  c<ppayis  of  the  Greeks.  A 

yellowish-grey  earth  or  clay  frequently  marbled  with  rusty  spots.  Dull.  Fracture 
fine  earthy.  Meagre  to  the  touch.  Adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  When  plunged 
in  water  it  falls  to  pieces,  with  disengagement  of  air-bubbles.  Its  constituents 
are,  66  silica,  14-5  alumina,  0-25  magnesia,  0-25  lime,  3-5  soda,  6  oxide  of  iron,  8-5 
water  (Kiaproth).  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  Island  of  Stalimene 
(ancient  Lemnos).  It  is  reckoned  a  medicine  in  Turkey ;  and  is  dug  up  only  once  a 
year,  with  religious  solemnities,  cut  into  spindle-shaped  pieces,  and  stamped  with  a 
seal.  In  ancient  times  it  was  esteemed  an  antidote  to  poison  and  the  plague.  U. 
IiEnxOir.    See  Citrus  (i.  1003). 

XENTZIi.  Ervuin  Lens.  The  air-dried  seed  of  this  leguminous  plant  contains, 
according  to  Krocken  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  224),  from  34  to  35  per  cent,  starch. 
Horsford  {ibid.  199)  found  in  100  pts.  of  the  seed,  30-4  pts.  of  non-azotised  matter, 
to  2-6  ash  and  13-0  water. 

P oggiale  (J.  Pharm.  [3].  xxx.  180,  255),  and  Fresenius  found  in  100  pts.  of 
air-dried  lentils,  the  following  constituents : 

Cellulose, 

Starch.      Gum.     Sugar.  Legumin.     Fat.    Pectin,  iic.    Ash.  Water. 

44  .  .       29-0       1-5         7-7       2-4        15-4  Poggiale. 

35-5       7  0       1-5       25-0       2-5       12-0       2-3        14-0  Fresenius. 
Levi  found  in  lentil-seeds  from  Worms  2-06  per  cent,  ash  of  the  composition  given 
below, 

The  straw  of  lentils  contains  0-01  per  cent,  nitrogen  (Boussingault) ;  the  air- 
dried  straw  contains  27  per  cent,  water  and  34  per  cent,  substances  soluble  in  dilute 
alkaline  ley,  57  per  cent,  woody  fibre,  and  3  9  per  cent,  ash,  having  the  following 
composition  : 

*  With  traces  of  alumln.t. 
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Composition  of  Lcntil-ash, 


Seed. 

Straw. 

Sefd. 

Totasli  . 

.  34-6 

10-8 

Silica 

.  1-3 

17-6 

Soda 

9-.J 

Phnsphoric  acid 

.  30-2 

12-3 

Lime 

.  C-3 

52-3 

Sulphuric  acid 

1-0 

Oxide  of  manganese 

.  2-5 

3-0 

Chloride  of  sodium 

*  7-6 

21 

Ferric  oxide  . 

.  2'0 

0-9 

According  to  Schwarz,  a  hectare  of  ground  yields  about  1,360  kilogrammes  of 
seed  and  3,700  kilogrammes  of  straw  ;  the  former,  therefore,  containing-  30,  the  latter 
14-t,  and  the  whole,  174  kilogrammes  of  mineral  constituents  (Handb.  d.  Chem.  ii. 
[3]  832). 

XESTZXN'ZTS.  A  variety  of  kaolin  from  the  pegmatite  of  La  Vilate  near 
Chaiitcloupo  (Haute  Vienne),  of  a  clear  brown  coloiir,  tender,  but  not  plastic. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  reddish,  but  does  not  fuse.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot 
sulp)huric  acid.  Contains,  according  to  Salvetat  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  102), 
36'36  per  cent,  silica,  36'00  alumina,  1-95  ferric  oxide,  and  21'50  water  (agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  2AP0^3SiO'-.3H=0),  besides  0-18  magnesia,  0-50  alkalis, 
2-0  gelatinous  silica,  and  1-64  quartz  (  =  101-62). 

liEOWHARlSITE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminiiim,  occurring  at 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior,  in  monocliuic  crystals,  in 
which  ooP  :  ooP  =  83°  30'  and  96°  30';  oP  :  o=P  =  114°.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooP, 
very  perfect ;  basal  imperfect.  Also  columnar  and  granular.  Hardness  =  3  to  3'.5. 
Specific  gravity  =  2'25.  Lustre  on  cleavage-faces  pearly ;  elsewhere  vitreous. 
Colour  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  seldom  brownish.  Subtranslucent.  It  usually 
whitens  on  exposure,  like  laumontite ;  but  the  variety  from  Lake  Superior  does  not. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates,  froths,  and  easily  melts  to  an  enamel.  It  dissolves 
iu  acids. 

Leonhardite  from  Schemnitz  has  been  analysed  by  D  el  ffs  and  v.  Balio  (Pogg.  Ann. 
lix.  336,  339),  that  from  Copper  Falls  by  Barnes  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  440) : 


ro,,|.rr 

Schemnitz, 

F.ills. 

Silica 

.  64-92 

65 -00 

55-50 

Alumina 

.  22-49 

24-36 

21-69 

Lime 

9-05 

10-50 

10-56 

Water  . 

.  13-54 

12-30 

11-93 

100-00 

102-T(r 

99-68 

The  analyses  do  not  agree  well  together.  The  first  analysis  of  the  Hungarian  mine- 
ral agrees  approximately  with  the  formula  (3Ca-0.4SiO=).4(Al-'03.3SiO-)  +  15H-0, 
which,  however,  is  improbable ;  that  of  the  American  mineral  may  be  re)jresented  liy 
the  much  simpler  formula  (Ca-O.SiO'-^).( Al'OlSSiO'-')  +  3H-0,  or  2CaAll'"Si'^U".3H=0, 
which  is  that  of  a  metasilieate,  and  diffcjrs  from  the  formula  of  laumontite  (p.  472) 
only  in  the  amount  of  water.  According  to  Brooke  and  Miller,  leonhardite  agrees  in  form 
also  with  laumontite.  Delffs  found  in  tiie  mineral  13-55  to  13-81  percent,  water;  it  gave 
off  11-64  per  cent,  at  100°.  According  to  Kenngott,  leonhardite  is  identical  with 
caporcianite.    (Dana,  ii.  308;  Kammelsberg,  Minc-ralchemie,  p.  806.) 

IiEOPA.IlI}ITE,  A  spotted  felspatliic  rock,  occurring  at  Charlotte,  Mecklen- 
burgh  County,  and  in  the  Steele  Mine,  Montgomery  County,  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
cognised by  Gent  h  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiii.  197),  as  a  true  porphyry,  spotted  with 
iron-  and  manganese-compounds.  The  crypto-crystalline  felspatliic  base  is  inter- 
spersed with  small  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  quartz.    Analysis  gave  : 

Loss  by 

SiO=         Al^Oi      Fe^O^     Mg^O     C.fiO        Na-O       K^O  ignition. 
75-92      14-47      0-88      0-09    0-02        4-98      4-01      0-04  =  100-00 

agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  composition  of  Bunsen's  normal  trachytic  substance. 

KEPAIUIIirE.  A  volatile  base  containing  the  elements  of  1  at.  diamylamino  and 
1  at.  lepidine ;  C'''H-'N.C"'H''N'  =  C'»H'-N%  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
amyl  on  lepidine  (p.  537). 

IiEPARGVIiXC  ACfD.  Syn.  with  Anchoic  acid  (i.  289).  Arppe  has  lately 
shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  86)  that  Ltiurent's  Azdaic  acid  (i.  477)  has  the  same 
composition  as  lepargylic  or  anchoic  acid:  it  appears,  however,  to  differ  so  much  from 
the  latter  in  melting  point,  solubility,  and  the  properties  of  some  of  its  salts,  that  the 
two  acids  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  identical  (which  is  Arppe's  view),  but  only  as 
isomeric. 

Azelaic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  liy  heating  castor-oil  with  2  pts.  of  nili-ic  acid. 
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of  specific  gravity  1-2 — 1'3,  added  by  small  portions,  continuing  the  operation  for  12 
hours,  then  separating  the  acid  liquid  from  the  remaining  oil,  adding  fresh  acid,  and 
continuing  the  oxidation  for  another  day.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  to  be  separated  from 
the  oil  and  added  to  the  former  portion,  the  whole  evaporated,  with  addition  of  water, 
and  freed  from  oil,  which  then  separates,  by  means  of  a  tap-funnel.  The  clear  acid 
solution  duly  concentrated  yields  a  white  granular  mass,  which,  when  freed  from  oxalic 
acid  by  washing  with  cold  and  recrystallisation  from  warm  water,  and  from  other  more 
soluble  acids  by  melting  the  crystals,  pulverising  the  fused  mass,  and  treating  the 
powder  with  water,  leaves  a  mixture  of  azelaio  and  suberic  acids  ;  and  on  treating  this 
residue  with  cold  ether,  the  azelaio  acid  is  dissolved,  while  the  suberic  acid  remains 
behind.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  solution,  freed  from  any  oil  that  may  still  remain,  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point. — Azelaic  acid  is  also  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  together  with  several  other 
acids,  from  almond-oil,  spermaceti,  and  oleic  acid  (Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx. 
288  ;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  357). 

Azelaic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  has  the  composition  C''H"^0^  It  crystallises  on 
cooling  from  a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  sometimes  in  large  laminse, 
sometimes  in  long  flattened  needles  several  inches  long;  the  crystals  are  transparent 
and  colourless,  with  vitreous  lustre,  but  of  no  determinate  form.  From  a  very  dilute 
solution,  it  separates  in  smaller  laminse,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  several 
forms,  viz.  oblique  rhombic  prisms  with  acute  angles  of  about  22°,  square  tables,  and 
thin  flattened  prisjns.  It  dissolves  in  700  pts.  water  at  15°  (lepargylic  or  anchoic 
acid,  according  to  Buekton,  in  217'-t  pts.  at  18°) ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  ether,  and 
still  more  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  106°  (lepargylie  acid  at  114 — 116°,  Buekton  ;  par- 
tially at  115°,  completely  at  124°,  AVirz) ;  and  volatilises  with  partial  decomposition  at 
higher  temperatures  ; ,  the  vapours  excite  coughing,  but  not  so  strongly  as  succinic 
acid.  Heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydride 
of  heptyl,  C'H'^  together  with  small  quantities  of  other  hydrocarbons ;  CH'^O^  = 
2C0«  +  CH'".    (E.  S.  Dale,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  261.) 

The  azelaates  of  the  alkali- and  alkaline-earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
calcium-salt  being  the  least  soluble ;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble.  They 
are  all  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  crj-stalline  azelaic  acid. 
The  neutral  salts  form  with  chloride  of  calcium  a  copious  crystalline  precipitate,  with 
ferric  chloride  a  brick-red,  and  with  cupric  sulphate  a  blue-green  precipitate. 

Barium-salts. — The  acid  salt,  C^H'^BaOS  is  obtained  by  neutralising  a  hot  solution 
of  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium.  [Buekton  did  not  succeed. in  preparing  an  acid 
anchoate  of  barium.] — A  warm  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with 
hydrate  of  barium  yields  a  granular  precipitate  of  the  salt  C»H'''Ba^O\C'H'-'^BaO*, 
which  may  be  crystallised  from  water,  but  when  washed  with  hot  water  is  converted 
into  the  neutral  salt,  C'-'H'^Ba'^O*. 

The  calcium-salt,  C''H'  'Ca''0\  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  coppcr-scdt,  C'H"Cu-0'', 
is  a  blue-green  precipitate ;  the  lead-salt,  C^H^Pb'-'O*,  a  white  precipitate.  The 
magnesium-salt,  CTI'^Mg''0''.3H-0,  is  efflorescent,  and  separates  from  solution  in  warm 
water  by  evaporation  in  crystalline  crusts.  The  manganese-salt,  CH'^In'O'',  is  a 
white  fusible  precipitate;  the  nickel-salt,  an  apple-gTcen  crystalline  precipitate;  the 
silver-salt,  O'WAg^0\  a  white  powder.— The  strontium-salt,  C''H'''Sr-0^2H'^0,  sepa- 
rates by  evajjoration  from  its  warm  aqueous  solution  in  crystalline  crusts,  which  when 
dried  in  tlie  exsiccator,  give  oif  half  their  water,  leaving  granular  crystals  containing 
CTI"Sr-O^H=0.  (Arppe.) 

_  XiEPlSlTTE.  C'»H'N.  (Gr.  Williams,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  [3]  377  ;  Gm. 
xiv.  103.) — A  volatile  organic  base  homologous  with  chinoline,  and  obtained,  together 
with  that  base,  and  several  others  of  the  series,  by  distilling  quinine  or  cinclionine 
with  water  and  hydrate  of  potassium  (i.  809).  The  bases  are  first  separated  by 
fractional  distillation, — the  portion  which  distils  above  199°,  especially  that  between 
216°  and  243°,  consisting  of  chinoline  and  lepidine,  the  latter  being  found  chiefiy  in  the 
portion  boiling  above  270°, — and  the  separation  is  completed  by  fractional  crystal- 
lisation of  their  platinum-salts. 

A  base  isomeric,  and  originally  supposed  to  be  identical,  with  lepidine  is  contained 
in  coal-tar  oil,  and  may  be  separated  by  collecting  and  rectifying  the  portion  which 
distils  between  250°  and  267°,  and  completing  the  pm-ification  by  fractional  crystalli- 
sation of  the  platinum-salt  as  above.  This  base,  now  called  iridoline,  is  distinguished 
from  lepidine  by  its  lower  boiling  point,  by  certain  ditferences  in  the  characters  of 
its  salts,  some  of  which  crystallise  less  easily  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  lepidine, 
and  in  particular  by  the  reaction  of  its  amyl-derivative  with  ammonia  (p.  573). 

Lepidine  is  an  oily  base  resembling  chinoline,  of  specific  gravity  1-072  at  15°, 
boiling  between  206°  and  271°  (iridoline  boils  between  252°  and  257°).  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  =  5-14,  calc.  =  4'96. 


LEPIDINE. 


Lepidine  is  sompwhat  decomposed  hj  boiling,  yiolding  pyrrliol  an  1  oai'lioiinte  of 
ammonia.  By  iodide  of  imthi/l,  ithi/l  and  nmyl,  it  is  converted  into  iodide  of  methyl-, 
ethyl-  and  amyl-lepidyl-ammonium  (p.  573). 

Both  lepidine  and  iridoline  form  crj'stallisable  s.alts  ;  t.lie  iridoline-salts  .smell  of 
naphthalene.  The  hydrochlorates  of  both  bases,  C'"H"N.IIC1,  form  small  colourless 
needles,  which  do  not  melt  at  100°.  They  form,  with  chloride  of  cndminm,  crystalline 
donble  salts  containing  C"'H''N.HCI.2CdCl ;  and  with  dii  hlorid'e  of  pJatinunu  \\w  salt 
C'"'H»N,HCl.PtCr-,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  platiniim-salt  of  iridoline 
crystallises  less  readily  than  tliat  of  lepidine. 

The  nitrates,  C"'H7N.N0',  form  hard  prisms  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  do 
not  melt  at  100°. 

Acid  chromeite  of  lepidine,  2C"'H''N.H-0.2Cr-0',  crystallises  in  lonn;  golden-yellow 
needles  wliich  decompose  at  100°  when  moist,  but  not  when  dry,  and  leave  chromic 
oxide  when  ignited. — Acid  chromccte  of  iridoline  is  an  oily  compound  which  does  not 
crystallise. 

Derivatives  of  Lepidine. 

Amjrl-lepidine.    C'^H'»N  =N  ]  C"'H'.— The  liydriodate  of  this  b.ase,  or  iodide  of 

(  H 

amyl-lepidyl-ammonium,  C'-'*H™NI  =  N[(C^H")(C'"n')H'^]I,  is  obtained  by  heating 
lepidine  with  iodide  of  amyl,  in  small  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water.  This  iodide 
treated  with  potash  or  ammonia  is  converted  into  a  splendid  blue  compound  (Gr.  AVil- 
liams),  called  iodide  of  pelamine  ;  the  reaction  is, 

2C'=H-<'NI  +  KHO    =    C'"H'''N-T  +  KI  +  H-0. 

Indide  of  .imyl-  lodiile  of" 

lepidyl-aminonium.  pel.imine. 

AVhen  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  the  base,  and  from  this  the  otlier 
salts  of  pelamine  may  be  obtained  (see  Pelami.n-e).  The  crude  distillate  from  cin- 
chonine  treated  with  iodide  of  am3d  and  potash  yields  a  similar  blue  compound  (known 
commercially  as  chinoline  bine  or  cyanine  (i.  873),  which  consists  mainly  of  iodide  of 
pelamine,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  tlie  homologous  compound  C-'H'^N'^I, 
derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  chinoline.  (Hofmann,  Compt.  rend.  Iv.  849; 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  410). 

Diamylme-lepidine  or  X>epamine.  C""II^-N-  =  C'''H-'N.C'"H"N,  or  perhaps 
(C"ll")-^) 

(C"'H")'nN-'.  (G  r.  AVilliams,  Chem.  Soc.  .1.  xvi.  375.)— When  lepidine  is  cohobated 

ir^  j 

with  iodide  of  amyl,  a  brown  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  I  o  amass  of 
crystals  on  cooling.  On  repeatedly  boiling  this  mass  with  water,  the  greater  pai't  dis- 
solves, yielding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  amyl-lepidyl-ammonium.  A  considerable  portion 
however  remains  undissolved,  and  this  portion,  if  subjected  to  prolonged  ebullition  in  a 
retort  with  caustic  alkalis,  decomposes,  yielding  a  distillate  consisting  of  water  and  an 
oil.  The  latter  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution, 
evaporated  to  a  moderate  bulk,  forms  two  layers,  the  vipper,  which  appears  like  a 
colourless  oil,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  mass  resembling  paraffin,  while  tlie  lower  is 
merely  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  same  substance.  The  paraffln-liko  hydro- 
chlorate,  treated  with  alkalis  and  distilled,  yields  diamyline-lepidine  as  a  volatile  l)ase, 
which  may  be  dried  with  sticks  of  potash,  and  rendered  nearly  colourless  by  rectifica- 
tion. It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  when  perfectly  dry  distils  at  about  175°.  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  =  10-40  ;  calc.  =  10-38. 

Hfid  rocMor  ate  of  Ic famine,  C-°H''-N'.2HC1,  melts  below  100°,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  must  be  dried  in  a  vacuum  before  being  heated  over  the  water-bath. 

Chloroplatinatc. — On  adding  an  excess  of  strong  hydrocliloric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
the  base,  so  as  to  olitain  the  hydrochlorate  as  an  oil  floating  on  the  surface,  and  tlien 
a  considerable  excess  of  dichloride  of  platinum,  an  adhesive  yellow  mass  is  formed, which 
may  be  washed  by  agitation  with  cold  water,  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  over  tlie  water-bath.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  composi- 
tion, C-''H'-N-^.2HCl.PtCl-. 

Gold-salt. —  On  adding  trichloride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  the  liydrochlorate,  a 
chocolate-coloured  precipitate  is  fornied,  which  quickly  changes  to  bright  green  ;  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  green  solution. 

Lepamine  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid  yields  a  red  solution,  from  which  on  dilu- 
tion, a  red  oil  separates,  probably  a  nitro-compound. 

By  heating-  lepamine  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tulie,  a  syrujiy  liquid  is  obtained 
which  when  distilled  with  potash,  yields  a  volatile  oily  base,  probably  ethyl-leparaine. 
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lives  readilj'  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  salt  which  is  much  more  diiScult 
alHse  than  hydrochlorate  of  lepamine. 

irl-lepidine.  C''^H"N  =  C'»H8(C=ff)IT.— The  hydriodate  of  this  base,  or 
tf  ethijl-lcpidyl-ammonium,  [(C-H^)(C"'H')H'^]NI,  is  obtained  by  heating  lepi- 
th  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  brown  needles,  which  after  recrystallisatiou,  exhibit  a 
il  canary-yellow  colour,  becoming  transiently  blood-red  at  100°.  Treated  with 
ixide  of  silver,  it  yields  the  corresponding  hydrate,  which  when  treated  with 
doric  acid  and  dichloride  of  platinum,  yields  the  platinum-salt,  C'^H^NCl.PtCP, 
first,  but  soon  becoming  crystalline. 

hyl-iepidine,  C"H"N=  C'°H'(CH3)N.— The  hydriodate,  or  iodide  of  methyl- 
ammonium,  C"H''''NI,  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  heating  lepidine  with  iodide  of 

'XDOCBOCXTE.  Needle  Iron  ore. — A  hydrated  ferric  oxide  of  the  same 
ition  as  gijthite,  Fe^O'.H'-'O  (ii.  940),  occurring  at  Spring  Mills,  Montgomery 
,  Pennsylvania,  in  minute  radiating  crystals  or  granular  scales,  and  feathery 
.tions,  imbedded  in  fibrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  nodules  of  chalcedony. 

'XSOIiXTS,  Lithia-mica,  found  at  Bogena  and  Iglau  in  Moravia,  in  the 
)f  Uton,  Sweden,  and  in  other  localities.    (See  Mica.) 

'IBOIVSF.Ii/i.SIS.  A  variety  of  mica,  so  called  from  its  scaly  structure  and 
olour  (AeTTi's  and //e\as),  consisting,  according  to  Soltmann's  analysis  (Pogg. 
664)  of  37-40  silica,  11-60  alumina,  27-66  ferric  oxide,  12-43  ferrous  oxide, 
tash,  0-26  lime  and  magnesia,  and  O'BO  water,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
£-0).(ArO=';  Fe''0^).2SiO^  which  is  reducible  to  that  of  an  orthosilicate, 

SiO^ 

mineral  forms  crude  masses  of  granular  scaly  structure,  consisting  of  small 
iometimes  exhibiting  the  form  of  six-sided  tables;  according  to  Wohler,  it  is 
;ely  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the  silica  separating  in 
ine  scales  like  those  of  the  mineral.  It  is  found  only  in  one  locality  in  Sweden, 
y  at  Persberg,  Wermland. 
'OXiXTXi.    See  Anoethitb  (i.  308). 

'T-ffWITE.  Gramdite  ox  Eicrite.  A  granular  compound  of  felspar  with  quartz, 
les  containing  garnet. 

■CAM-XIiIKTE.  C'-''H-'Nl  (A.  "VV.  TTofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  2  ;  Jahres- 
)2,  p.  34.) — A  base  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  rosaniline, 
ited  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  indigo -white  to  indigo-blue  : 

Kosaniline.  Leucaniline. 

be  obtained  by  leaving  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc, 
easily  by  digesting  a  salt  of  rosaniline  (or  commercial  fuchsine  or  magenta)  with 
e  of  ammonium.  A  yellow  resinous  mass  is  then  formed,  which  is  to  be  finely 
;ed,  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution 
with  concentrated  hydi-ochloric  acid,  a  copious,  crystalline,  brown  or  yellow 
ate,  of  impure  hydrochlorate  of  leucaniline,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
L  in  dilute,  and  precipitation  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises 
liling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  very  small  rectangular  plates,  which  are 
d  quite  pure  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  or  by  precipitation  of  the  alcoholic 
I  with  ether. 

aniline  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  as  a  white  powder, 
ig  a  faint  rose  tint  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold, 
ly  soluble  in  boiling  waier,  whence  it  separates  in  small  crystals,  slightly  soluble 
,  easily  in  alcohol.  It  turns  red  when  heated,  and  melts  at  100°  to  a  dark-red 
rent  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  lighter- coloured  mass  on  cooling.  Ey  oxidising 
such  as  peroxide  of  barium,  ferric  chloride,  and  especially  chromate  of  potassium, 
lily  converted  into  rosaniline.  It  unites  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  chloride  of  ben- 
id  several  other  bodies,  forming  compounds  which  have  not  yet  been  examined, 
baits  of  leucaniline  crystallise  well,  especially  the  sulphate  ;  they  are  all  soluble 
r,  and  are  precipitated  by  acids.  The  hydrochlorate,  C-''II-'N^.3HC1.H'^0,  gives 
t^ater  only  when  heated  for  a  long  time  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  On  boiling 
tion  with  excess  of  leucaniline,  the  latter  separates  out  in  splendid  crystals, 
,  forming  a  less  acid  salt.  The  cMoroplatinate,  C-''H-'Nl3HC1.3PtCRH''p, 
ingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  decomposible  by  boiling  water,  and  gives  up  its 
ath  diificulty,  oven  when  heated  above  100°.  The  nitrate,  C-"H-'N'''.3HN0lH-0, 
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forms  wliite  noedlos  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  Lut  not  in  ether,  only  sparingly  iu 
nitric  acid,  and  di  cuniinising  at  100°. 

Tripbenyl-Ieucaniline.  C-"H"'(C''H'*)^N'. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  triphenyl-rosanilino.  The  blue  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  base, 
is  decolorised  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  treated  with  water 
yields  a  precipitate  which  may  be  purified  Ijy  solution  in  ether.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  as  a  brittle,  nou-basic  resin,  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on 
hydrochlorate  of  triphenyl-rosaniline.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  when  treated  with  oxi- 
dising agents,  is  reconverted  into  triphenyl-rosanilino.  (Hofmann,  Compt.  rend, 
h'ii.  25.) 

X.SUCAZOX.ZTIVXZIJ.    8ee  LiTMUS. 

1.  EUCHTENBSRGrZTX:.  A  variety  of  chlorite  (i.  914)  from  Slatoust  in  the 
Ural.  Breithaupt  regards  it  as  an  altered  chlorite.  Konionen  found  in  it  only  8'G2 
per  cent,  water  instead  of  12'62,  the  percentage  in  normal  chlorite.  Keungott  regards 
it  as  a  distinct  species. 

IiEUCXC  ACID.  CH'-O'.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  55  ;  Gossman, 
ihid.  xci.  13.5  ;  Waage,  il/id.  cxviii.  295 ;  Tliudichum,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  p.  xiv.  3U7  ; 
Frankland,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  396;  F rankland  and Du ppa,  ibid.  xiii.  LiO.)  — 
An  acid,  homologous  with  lactic  acid,  produced  : — 1.  From  leucine. — a.  When  nitric 
oxide  gas  i.s  passed  through  a  solution  of  leucine  in  strong  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  is 
evolved  and  leucic  acid  is  formed  ( S t  recker).  The  same  reaction  takes  place  when 
nitrous  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  leucine  in  warm  water  (Thudichum),  or 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  (Waage): 

C"H"N02  +  HNO'''    =    C«H'-0'  +  N-  +  H-O. 

Leucine.  NiLrnus  Leiicic 

acid.  acid. 

Cahourshad  previously  observed  (Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  368)  that  a  peculiar  acid  is 
formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  is  left  to  itself — yS.  When  chlorine  gas 
not  in  excess  is  cautiously  passed  through  a  solution  of  leucine  in  caustic  soda,  leucic 
acid  is  formed  and  may  be  separated  from  the  mixture  in  the  same  manner  as  benzo- 
glycollic  acid  (i.  548)  from  hippuric  acid.  (Gossmann.) 

2.  From  o.ralatc  of  ethi/1,  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl.  The  direct  product  of  this 
action  is  probably  ziucoleucie  ether,  a  body  not  isolated,  thus  : 

C^H'-O'  +  =    C«ir"(ZnC=H^)0'  +  Zn(C-ir')0. 

Oxalate  of         Ziiic-etliyl.  Zincnleucic  Ethvlate 

ethyl.  ether.  of  ziuc. 

The  zincoleucic  other  is  converted  by  the  action  of  water  into  leucic  ether : 
C'=H'"Zn(C'^H5)0'  +  H-O    =    C«II"(C'-^IP)0»  +  ZuHO ; 

Zincoleucic  ether.  Leucic  ether, 

and  from  this,  the  barium-salt,  and  thence  the  acid  itself  is  easily  obtained.  (Frank - 
land.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Pm-o  leucine  is  dis.solved  in  lioiling  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  ;  nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  warm  solution  as  long  as  nitrogen 
continues  to  escape;  the  liquid,  which  turns  brown  and  gradually  deposits  brown  flakes, 
is  left  to  cool,  then  agitated  several  times  with  ether;  and  the  ethereal  cxtraet.s  are 
evaporated.  The  residue  is  a  brown  oily  liquid  not  miseible  with  water,  wliich 
gradually  solidifies  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  The  aqueous  solution,  freed  from  leucic 
acid  by  repeated  agitation  with  ether,  left  on  evaporation  a  cc^isiderable  quantity  of 
nitro-leucic  acid. — To  purify  the  crude  leucic  acid  thus  obtained,  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water  (a  smaller  quantity  dis.solves  it  but  imperfectly);  the  boiling 
liquid  is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  ;  and  the  pirccipitated  leucate 
of  zinc  is  washed  on  the  filter  with  water  (which  dissolves  but  a  small  quantity  of  it), 
purified  by  recrystallisation  froni  alcohol,  then  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered  solution  is  but  very  slightly  coloured,  and  when 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  left  to  stiind,  yields  leucic  acid  in  colourless  needles.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  zinc-salt  be  suspended  in  alcohol  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  hard,  brittle  prisms.  (Waage.) 

2.  Thudichum  passes  nitrous  acid  gas  through  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  leucine ; 
evaporates,  with  addition  of  leucine,  to  neutralise  the  free  nitric  acid,  and  pre-\-ent  it 
from  oxidising  the  leucic  acid ;  agitates  the  syrupy  residue  with  ether  (or  extracts  the 
leucic  acid  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  agitation  with  ether,  without  previous  evapora- 
ration  ;  in  which  case,  however,  the  treatment  with  ether  must  be  repeated  a  great 
number  of  times) — and  purifies  the  crude  leucic  acid  from  adhering  brown  oil,  either 
by  solution  in  cold  water,  filtration  and  recrystallisation, — or  by  strongly  pressing  the 
coloured  crystals  between  bibulous  paper — or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution 
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with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  either  over  the  water-bath  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  or 
over  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Oxalic  ether  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  zinc-ethyl,  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water,  to  prevent  rise  of  temperature  and  the  consequent  occurrence  of 
a  secondary  reaction,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  large  quantities  of  ethylene  and 
hydride  of  ethyl ;  towards  the  end,  however,  the  reaction  requires  to  be  assisted  by  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  mixture,  which  generally  remains  fluid,  is  mixed  after 
cooling,  with  its  owii  volume  of  water  (whereupon  ton-ents  of  hydride  of  ethyl,  derived 
from  excess  of  zinc-etliyl,  are  evolved),  and  subsequently  distilled  in  a  water-bath. 
Weak  alcohol  containing  an  ethereal  oil  in  solution  then  passes  over,  and  a  further 
quantity  of  the  oil  may  be  obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  residue  in  the  retort,  and 
continuing  the  distillation  on  a  sand-bath.  The  oil  is  precipitated  from  the  alcohohc 
distillate  by  water,  added  to  that  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  watery  distillate, 
then  dried  over  ahloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  The  principal  portion,  which  distils 
between  174°  and  176°,  consists  of  leueie  ether.  (Frankland.) 

The  process  may  be  greatly  simplified,  and  a  larger  product  obtained,  by  generating 
the  zinc-ethj'l  during  the  reaction,  namely  by  heating  a  mixture  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
iodide  of  ethyl,  and  oxalic  ether  to  the  necessary  temperature.  The  operation  may  be 
considered  complete  when  the  mixture  has  solidified  to  a  resinous-looking  mass ;  and 
this,  when  treated  with  water  as  above,  and  distilled,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
leucic  ether.    (Frankland  and  Duppa  ) 

The  leucic  ether  heated  with  hydrate  of  barium,  is  converted  into  leucate  of  barium, 
and  this  when  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  leucic  acid. 

Projycrtics.  —  Leucic  acid  forms  colourless  needles  (Strecker);  needles  or  hard, 
brittle  prisms,  of  the  trimetric  or  monoclinic  system,  according  to  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration (Waage);  radiary  group  of  needles,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  with  a 
beautiful  variety  of  concentric  markings,  like  those  of  some  kinds  of  larch-agaric 
(Thudichum) ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  cuts  like  hard  soap,  almost  like  stearic 
acid  (Thudich  um) ;  it  has  an  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  (Thudichum) ;  a  bitter 
taste,  and  strong  acid  reaction  (Waage).  It  melts  below  100°  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
(Thudichum);  melts  at  73°,  and  sometimes  solidifies  at  a  few  degrees  below  the 
melting  point,  sometimes  remains  liquid  even  when  cooled  to  0°  (Waage).  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  soluble  also  in  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Leucic  acid  volatilises  at  100°,  apparently  without  decomposi- 
tion. When  it  is  placed  on  a  watch-glass  and  heated  over  the  water-bath,  the  sides  of 
the  glass  become  fringed  with  crystals  of  the  sublimed  acid,  which  dissolve  easily  in 
water,  leaving,  however,  a  few  flocks,  probably  consisting  of  the  anhydride.  The  mass 
which  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  watch-glass  is  syrupy,  dissolves  in  water  only 
after  prolonged  boiling,  but  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  probably  also  con- 
sists of  leucic  anhydride  (Waage).  The  acid  heated  for  some  time  in  the  water-oven, 
continually  gives  off  acid-smelling  vapours,  and  does  not  afterwards  solidify  on  cooling, 
but  remains  in  the  form  of  an  uncrj'stallisable,  dark-brown,  smeary  .syrup  ;  tlie  anhy- 
dride, which  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  remains  unchanged,  even  when  left  over 
oil  of  vitriol  for  weeks,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  separating  from  it  like  an  oil 
and  sinking  to  the  bottom.  A  small  quantity  of  this  insoluble  compound  is  likewise 
formed,  when  the  aqueous  solution,  even  if  dilute,  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  or 
evapiorated  (Thudichum).  Leucic  acid  maybe  boiled  with  water  without  decompo- 
sition, and  traces  only  of  it  distil  off  with  the  water  (Frankland). — 2.  Leucic  acid 
strongly  heated  in  the  air,  gives  off  thick  fumes  and  blackens,  then  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  a  yellow  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  is  quickly  and 
easily  consumed.  (Thudichum.) 

Xieucates.  Leucic  acid  forms  crystallisable  salts,  the  composition  of  most  of 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula,  C''H"MO^.  An  acid  silver-salt  appears 
however,  to  exist,  which  is  perhaps  C"H"AgOlC'*II'^0'.  But  according  to  the  larger 
atomic  weights  now  assigned  to  most  of  the  metals,  the  formula  of  the  acid  should  be 
C'^H-'^O",  and  that  of  its  normal  salts,  C'-II--M"0".  The  acid  silver-salt  will  then  be 
C'WAgO''.  The  salts  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  with  the  corresponding  carbonates  (Thudichum).  They  are  less  soluble 
than  the  lactates  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Waage.) 

Leucate  of  Ammonium.-  The  acid  slightly  sujsersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
evaporated,  leaves  a  thick  homogeneous  residue,  in  which  no  trace  of  crystallisation  can 
be  observed,  even  after  drying  for  several  weeks  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  B ariuw,  CW^aO'^  or  C'-H"BbaO«.— Obtained  by  digesting  the 
aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  or  by  heating  leucic  ether  with  hydrate  of 
barium,  separating  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  filtering  and  e-\-aporating 
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(Frankland,  Waage,  Thudichum).  It  dissolves  witli  moderate  facility  in  warm 
water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  .separates  from  boiling  alcohol  in  Vjeautiful  colourless, 
silky,  laminar  crystals,  which,  like  most  leucates,  retain  something  of  the  appearance  of 
leucine.  (Waage.) 

Leucate  of  Calcium,  CE'iCaO'  orC''H--CcaO^. — An  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
neutralised  with  chalk  or  milk  of  lime,  and  left  to  evaporate,  yields  the  calcium-salt  in 
fine  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Leucate  of  Cobalt,  C»H"CoO'  or  C'-IT-CeoO".— The  dilute  aqueous  acid  boiled 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  cobalt,  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  deposits  light  crusts  of 
a  pink  colour  while  moist,  but  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour  or  almost  white  when  dry. 
The  salt  is  hut  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  much  more  soluble  at  the 
boiling  heat.  It  crystallises  in  needles,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  to  be 
arranged  in  globular  masses.  (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  Copper. — When  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  leucic  acidis  treated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  the  colour  of  tlie  copper-salt  changes 
to  light-green.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  it  becomes  paler,  and  on  cooling  deposits  light 
green  granules  of  leucate  of  copper.  Under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  these 
gi-anules  appear  as  balls,  formed  by  a  radiary  arrangement  of  needles  (Thudichum). 
A  solution  of  leucic  acid  mixed  with  acetate  of  copper,  forms  a  green  flocculent  precipi- 
tate, very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  easily  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol,  from  whicli  it  separates  in  very  beautiful  light  blue,  shining, 
bulky  scales,  which  do  not  undergo  any  diminution  in  weight  at  100^.  (Waage.) 

Leucate  of  Lead. — On  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  leucic  acid  or  a 
leucate,  a  copious  white  flaky  precipitate  is  formed,  which  on  boiling  dissolves  almost 
entirely  in  the  liquid.  Any  portion  remaining  xmdissolved  melts  into  a  white  mass, 
which  is  soft  like  resin  while  warm,  but  becomes  brittle  and  hard  on  cooling.  This 
substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and 'alcohol,  even  on  boiling,  and  seems  to  be  a  basic 
salt. 

If  the  solution  of  lead  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid,  no  precipitate 
ensues,  acid  vapours  are  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  milky  on  cooling.  In  a  short 
time,  it  deposits  the  lead-salt  as  a  light,  granular,  white  mass,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  strongly  refracting  spherical  masses,  of 
the  size  of  human  blood-corpuscles.  This  salt  is  more  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
acetate  than  in  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  jiarticularly  in  lioiling 
spirit.  Even  in  these  solutions,  basic  salts  are  easily  formed.  The  addition  of  water 
to  these  solutions  produces  a  precipitate.  (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  Maqnesium. —  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  deposited  in  crusts  on 
evaporation.  (Thudichum.) 

Leiicates  of  Mercury. — Mercuric  Leucate  may  be  prepared: — a.  Directly,  by 
dissolving  freshly-precipitated  moist  mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  leucic  acid.  A  flaky 
precipitate  gradually  ensues,  which  on  heating  becomes  red  and  granular,  and  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass.  On  cooling,  a  new  precipitate,  consisting  of  whitish  globules, 
is  deposited. — h.  By  adding  mercuric  nitrate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  leucic  acid,  a 
whitish-red  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  on  boiling,  and  on  cooling  is  again 
deposited  in  reddish  granules. — c.  By  adding  the  mercurial  solution  to  the  leucate  of  an 
alkali-metal. 

Mcrcxirous  Leucate. — When  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
leucic  acid  a  slight  turbidity  ensues.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  sodium  produces  a 
copious  reddish-white  precipitate,  which,  on  boiling,  becomes  red,  then  dull  grey,  and 
deposits  metallic  mercury.  (Thudichum.) 

The  leucates  of  mercury  have  a  great  tendency  to  become  reduced.  The  mercuric 
salt  easily  passes  into  the  mercurous  salt.  The  mercuric  salt,  moreover,  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  basic  and  insoluble.  (Thudichum.) 

Iicucate  of  Potassium  is  produced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potash  on  leucic 
ether,  and  separates  as  a  semi-solid  soap  on  the  .sm-face  of  the  potash-solution,  if  the 
latter  is  concentrated.  (Frankland.) 

Leucates  of  Silver. — a.  iVci^jIraZ-sa/i,  C''H"AgO' or  C'-H-'Ag'O^,  is  obtained  by 
adding  nitrate  of  .silver  to  the  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  or  by 
boiling  the  acid  witli  oxide  of  silver,  and  may  be  rendered  quite  colourless  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble.  It  is  anhydrous 
(Waage).  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  leucate  of  ammonium,  potas- 
sium, or  sodium,  forms  a  copious  wliite  crystalHno  precipitate,  which  increases  as  the 
liquid  cools,  and  blackens  if  left  in  the  mother-liquor  (Thudichum).  It  contains 
46-2  per  cent,  silver  (Waage)  ;  41-14  (Thudichum) ;  calc.  4ri-19  per  cent. 

Acid  salt,  C'-H'-'AgO^  — A  hot  dilute  solution  of  leucic  acid  decomposes  recently 
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precipitated  carbonate  of  silver,  witli  effervescence.  The  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  silver 
and  the  undissolved  portion  of  tbe  leucate  become  blackish-grey,  but  the  acid  is  not 
entirely  neutralised.  The  hot  filtrate  forms  no  deposit  on  cooling.  The  attempt  to 
evaporate  it  over  the  water-bath  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  reduced  silver.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  After  prolonged  standing, 
a  few  crystals,  of  a  glassy  lustre  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  groups  of 
rhombic  plates,  are  deposited  at  the  margin  of  the  dish.  The  liquid  then  becomes 
covered  with  a  pellicle,  and  evaporation  is  impeded.  At  a  later  stage  conglomerates  of 
needles  are  deposited,  which,  when  carefully  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo, 
appeared  a  little  blackened,  like  most  silver-salts,  but  are  not  decomposed.  Silver  by 
analysis  26-97  per  cent. ;  the  formula  requires  29-1  per  cent.  (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  Sodium. — The  aqueous  acid  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
evaporated,  leaves  a  syrupy  residue  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust.  When  this  syrup 
is  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  crystals  form  in  it,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  a  cha- 
racteristic tub-shape,  with  rhombic  plates  interspersed  here  and  there.  (Thudichum.) 

Leucate  of  Zinc,  CE'iZnO^  or  C'^'H-^ZznO".— This  salt  is  obtained  by  neutral- 
ising the  dilute  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  filtering  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  solution  deposits  a  thin  crust  on  cooling.  Evaporated  over  the 
water-bath,  it  soon  becomes  covered  ■with  a  crust,  and  on  cooling  deposits  bulky  masses 
of  needles,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  tlie  air  or  over  the  water-bath.  The  best  crystals  are  obtained 
from  a  solution  containing  excess  of  leueic  acid  (Thudichum).  For  Waage'smode  of 
preparation,  see  page  575. 

The  salt  is  snow-white,  with  splendid  silky  lustre  ;  exhibits  under  the  microscope 
the  appearance  of  masses  of  needles  (Thudichum);  extremely  light  scales,  of 
dazzling  whiteness  and  silky  lustre  (Waage).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling 
water,  less  in  cold  water  (Thudichum) ;  dissolves  in  300  pts.  water  at  16-',  and  in 
204  pts.  boiling  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  (Waage).  The  air-dried  salt  contains 
2C"H:"ZnO^H-0  or  C'-H-'-ZznO'^.ff  0,  and  gives  off  its  water  (5-1  per  cent.)  at  100° 
(Waage).  The  anhydrous  salt  gives  by  analysis,  4-3-87  per  cent,  carbon,  6'39  hydro- 
gen, and  20'10  zinc,  the  formula  requiring  44'01  carbon,  6'72  hydrogen,  and  19'92  zinc 
(Thudichum).  Sulphydric  acid  precipitates  the  zinc  completely  (Waage) ;  according 
to  Thudichum,  on  the  contrary,  the  precipitation  is  only  partial,  even  after  the  solution 
has  liei-'U  repeatedly  saturated  with  the  gas. 

I.SX7CIC  ETHER.  Leucate  of  Etht/l,  Cm^O^  =  C''H"(C2H=)0^— The  formation 
and  preparation  of  this  compound  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  oxalic  ether  have 
already  been  described  (p.  576).  It  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  peculiar  penetrating  ethereal  odoiu-,  and  a  sharp  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Specific  gravity  0-9613  at  18-7°. 
Boiling  point,  175°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  5-241 ;  calc.  5'528.  Treated  with 
hydrate  of  barium  or  potassium,  it  yields  the  corresponding  salts  of  leueic  acid, 
(Frankland.) 

lEUCIWDIW-SUlPHUaiC  ACI3>.    See  Indin-stophtjeic  acid  (p.  268). 

liEXICIITB.  C'EL'^NO'-.  YormeAy  colled.  AposcpedincsLTiA  Caseous  Oxide.  (Proust, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phj-s.  [2]  x.  40;  Braconnot,  ibid.  xiii.  119;  Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi. 
290;  Bopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  20;  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxiv.  321;  Cahours,  Com pt.  rend,  xxvii.  265;  Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciv. 
243;  Gossmann,  ibid.  xc.  184  ;  xci.  129  ;  Streeker,  ibid.  Ixviii.  54;  Gm.  xi.  426.) 
— This  substance  was  first  observed  by  Proust,  in  1818,  as  a  product  of  the  putrefaction 
of  cheese;  and  Braconnot  in  1820  found  it  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
animal  substances  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  Mulder,  in  1838,  showed  that  the  two  substances 
thus  obtained  were  identical. 

It  is  homologous  with  glycocine  (C'-H^NO-)  and  alanine  (C^H'NO^),  and  may  be 

„}N 

regarded  as  lactamic  acid,  (CH'"©)"^    ,  being  related  to  leueic  acid  in  the  same 
'    H  }0 

manner  as  glycocine  to  glycoUic  acid,  and  alanine  to  lactic  acid. 

Occurrence. —  In  old  cheese  (Proust).  In  fresh  calf's  liver  (Liebig,  Chem.  Briefe, 
3  Aufl.  453)  ;  also,  together  with  tyrosine,  in  the  human  liver,  in  certain  eases  of 
disease,  but  not  in  the  healthy  liver  (Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  Jahresber.  1854,  p. 
675).  According  to  later  researches  by  these  chemists  {ibid.  1856,  702;  1858,  550),  leu- 
cine and  tyrosine  are  very  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  organism.  Leucine  also  exists, 
together  with  taurine,  inosite,  and  m-ic  acid,  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  (A.  Cloetta, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  289).  According  to  Gorup-B es an ez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xoviii.  7),  it  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  glandular  system,  viz.,  in  the  thymoi'd  and 
thyroid  glands,  in  the  liver,  and  especially  in  the  pancreas,    It  has  been  found  also  in 
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tlie  brain  of  oxen  (W.  Miiller,  Ami.  Ch.  Phann.  ciii.  131);  in  the  pancreas  of  oxen 
(Scherer,  Jaliresber.  1859,  p.  610);  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  pupae  of 
butteriiies  (Schwarzenbaeh,  1857,  p.  538),  and  in  the  fly-agaric,  Agaricus  mus- 
carius.    (Ludwig,  ibid.  1862.  p.  516.) 

Formation. — 1.  In  the  decomposition  of  gelatin,  muscular  flesh,  legumin  or  wool  (or 
white  of  egg,  according  to  Mulder),  by  sulphuric  acid  (Braeonnot);  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  glycociue  (Mulder).  Gorup-Besanez  also  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxviii.  230),  by  treating  wool  with  sulphuric  acid,  obtained,  together  with  volatile  acids 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  about  3  per  cent,  of  tyrosine,  and  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  leucine  containing  sulphur.  The  leucine  was  obtained  free  from  sulphur 
by  dissolving  it  in  rather  dilute  potash-ley,  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  lead-oxide  in 
potash,  filtering  from  sulphide  of  lead,  neutralising  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  to  diyness,  boiling  the  pulverised  residue  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  crystallise. 

2.  By  heating  horn  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Hin t  erberger),  alpo  together  with 
tyrosine,  by  heating  elastic  tissue,  especially  the  cervical  ligament  (Zollikofer),  or 
feathers,  hedge-hog.s'  spines,  human  liau-,  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers,  or  globulin  and 
hsematin  from  ox-blood  (Leyer  and  KoUer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  332),  or  silk 
(Hint  erberger,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  450)  or  conchiolin  (Schlossberger,  Zeitschr. 
Ch.  Pharm.  1860,  p.  424),  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Erlenmeyer  and  Schoffer 
(Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1859,  p.  315).  by  boiling  1  pt.  of  various  albuminous  and  gela- 
tinous substances  with  5  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid  (IT-SO^)  and  1|  pts. 
water,  obtained  the  following  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine :  Cervical  ligament 
yielded  \  per  cent,  tjrrosine  and  38  to  45  per  cent,  leucine ;  blood-fibrin,  2  per  cent, 
tyrosine  (on  evaporating  the  neutral  liquid  to  about  ro8  to  I'lO  specific  gravity),  then 
14  per  cent,  leucine;  flesh-fibrin,  not  quite  1  per  cent,  tyrosine,  and  about  18  per  cent, 
leucine  ;  white  of  hen's  egg,  1  per  cent,  tyrosine  and  about  10  per  cent,  leucine ;  horn 
(treated  with  10  pts.  of  the  above  acid  mixture),  3'6  per  cent,  tyrosine,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  leucine.  The  several  substances  were  decomposed  by  three  hours'  boiling 
with  the  acid  as  completely  as  when  the  boiling  was  continued  for  36  or  40  hours. 

3.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  indican.    (Schunck,  p.  247.) 

4.  By  boiling  white  of  egg,  gelatin,  or  flesli,  with  potash-ley,  glycocine  being  furmed 
at  the  same  time  (Mulder).  Hence  also,  when  the  juice  of  mangold-wurzel  is  boiled 
with  lime.    (Hochstetter,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  36.) 

5.  By  melting  albumin,  fibrin,  casein  (Bopp),  or  horn  (Hint erberger)  with  hydrate 
of  potassium. 

6.  In  the  putrefaction  of  casein  or  gluten  under  water  (Proust,  Mulder);  some- 
times abundantly,  sometimes  only  in  traces  (Cahours).  Also,  together  with  tyrosine, 
ammonia,  butyric  acid,  and  lactic  acid,  by  the  putrefaction  of  yeast  (A.  Miiller,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ivii.  162,  447).  But  according  to  Hesse  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  34),  the  substance 
regarded  by  Miiller  as  leucine  contains  3  or  4  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  is  more  solubio 
in  alcohol  than  leucine  (see  Pseudoleucine,  p.  582). 

7.  By  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  on  valeral-ammonia  (Parkinson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  144;  Limpricht,  ibid. 
xeiv.  243) : 

NHIC*H'°0  -I-  CNH  +  HCl  +  H'O    =    C^H'^NO^  +  NH'Cl. 

It  was  stated  by  Gossmann,  that  thialdine  is  converted  into  leucine  by  the  action  of 
moist  silver-oxide,  according  to  the  equation  : 

CsjjisjifSa  +  2Ag-0    =    CH'^NO-  +  2Ag=S; 

but  according  to  Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  x.  193),  thialdine  thus  treated  gives  off 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Preparation. —  1.  Pinely-chopj^ed  beef,  washed  with  water  and  then  strongly 
pressed,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  gently  heated  till  it  is 
completely  dissolved ;  the  fat  is  skimmed  off  after  cooling;  the  mixture  diluted  with 
water  amounting  to  times  the  weight  of  the  meat ;  the  liquid  boiled  for  9  hours, 
with  frequent  renewal  of  the  water;  the  sulphuric  acid  removed  by  chalk;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  an  extract ;  tliis  extract  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol  of  34°  Bm.  ;  the 
resulting  alcoholic  tincture  evaporated  ;  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol ; 
the  residual  mixture  of  leucine  and  a  small  quantity  of  matter  precipitable  liy  tannin 
dissolved  in  water ;  a  solution  of  tannin  carefully  added  to  it  by  drops  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  ensues;  and  the  liquid  filtered  after  a  few  seconds,  then  evaporated 
(Braeonnot).  The  leucine  prepared  by  Braeonnot  appears  still  to  have  contained 
glycocine.  (Mulder.) 

2.  1  pt.  of  dry  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein,  free  from  fat,  is  boiled  with  4  pts.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  12  pts.  of  water,  in  an  open  vessel,  the  ebullition  being  continued  for  a  day 
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and  the  water  continually  renewed.  Or,  Letter  :  1  pt.  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in 
4  pts.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  liquid  mixed  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  till  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled, 
and  the  remaining  black-brown  pitchy  or  syrupy  mass,  in  which  minute  crystals  form, 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Either  of  these  acid  liquids  is  boiled  with  excess  of  milk  of 
lime  to  expel  ammonia,  then  strained  through  a  linen  bag ;  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  lime  which  is  held  in  a  solution  by  a  product  of  de- 
composition ;  the  excess  of  acid  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead 
by  sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  from  which  in  a  few  days 
leucine  and  tyrosine  crystallise.  The  crystals  are  freed  from  the  syrupy  mother-liquor 
by  digestion  in  86  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  leucine  separated  from  the  tyrosine  and 
brown  matter  by  treatment  with  water,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  animal  charcoal, 
as  in  the  fifth  mode  of  preparation. 

3.  1  pt.  of  cow-horn  shavings  is  boiled  with  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  12  pts.  of  water 
for  36  hours,  the  water  being  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  liquid  then  supersaturated 
with  milk  of  lime  ;  the  whole  boiled  for  24  hours  in  an  iron  pot,  then  strained  through 
a  conical  bag  and  squeezed,  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  filtered,  and  evaporated ;  it  then  yields  at  first  spherical  crj'stalline  masses  of 
tyrosine,  and  afterwards  laminated  masses  of  leucine.  The  latter  are  pressed  between 
paper,  freed  from  brown  matter  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  crj'stallised  fi'om 
solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water, 'tyrosine  then  separating  first,  and  the  mother- 
liquor  afterwards  yielding  leucine,  tolerably  pure  but  not  quite  white.  It  must  therefore 
be  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  the 
liquid  filtered;  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  crystallised  leucine 
further  treated  with  animal  charcoal  (Hinterberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  72). 
H.  Schwanert  {ihid.  cii.  221)  boils  2  lbs.  of  horn- shavings  with  6  lbs.  sulphuric  acid 
and  13  lbs.  water  for  24  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  then  supersaturates 
with  lime,  and.  after  filtering  off  the  gj'psum,  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  12  lbs.  and  mixes 
it  with  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  acid  reaction.  The  liquid 
filtered  fi-om  calcic  oxalate,  and  evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film  forms  upon  its  surface, 
deposits  groups  of  yellowish  laminse  of  leaicine  mixed  with  tyrosine,  more  of  which  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor.  The  crystalline  mass  is  then  dis- 
solved in  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water  that  the  solution  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of 
tyrosine  only ;  the  leucine  solution  is  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  evaporated, 
and  the  leucine  which  separates  is  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation  from  hot 
alcohol.  Wa age  (Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  cxviii.  295)  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  Sch  wan  ert, 
excepting  that,  after  precipitating  the  last  portions  of  lime  with  oxalic  acid,  he  mixes  the 
filtrate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  precipitates  the  copper  with  sulphydric  acid  ;  evaporates 
the  filtered  liquid  which  is  then  nearly  colourless,  to  the  crystallising  point;  recrystal- 
lises  the  separated  leucine  from  water  and  dilute  alcohol ;  and  finally  decolorises  it  by 
boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lead,  and  removing  the  lead  by  sulphy- 
dric acid.  The  leucine  thus  prepared  still  retains  2  per  cent,  ash  and  a  trace  of  sulphur. 

4.  White  of  egg,  gelatin,  or  flesh,  is  boiled  with  potash-ley  till  it  is  completely  de- 
composed; the  liquid  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated ;  and  the  leucine 
extracted  with  alcohol.  (Mulder.) 

5.  1  pt.  of  the  powder  of  dry  albumin,  fibrin,  or  casein  free  from  fat,  is  added  to  1  pt. 
of  hydrate  of  potassium,  heated  to  fusion  in  an  iron  crucible  of  25  times  the  capacity; 
and  water  carefully  added  after  half  an  hour,  when  the  violent  frothing  arising  from 
the  escape  of  water  and  ammonia  has  subsided,  and  the  brown  colour  which  the  mix- 
ture at  first  exhibits,  is  changed  to  yellow ;  if  the  liquid  be  then  saturated  with  acetic 
acid,  filtered  hot,  and  gradually  cooled,  it  yields  tufts  of  needles  consisting  of  tyrosine. 
These  crystals  completely  fill  the  filtrate,  when  the  process  is  well  conducted ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  less  abundant  the  longer  the  fusion  has  been  continued. — The 
liquid  decanted  from  the  crystals  of  tyrosine  is  evaporated  till  a  crystalline  film  appears 
on  the  surface ;  then  set  aside  for  24  hours  and  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  which 
leaves  crystals  of  leucine  and  the  still  remaining  tyrosine ;  the  liquid  is  mixed  •wath 
alcoholic  siilphuric  acid,  and  decanted  from  the  crystallised  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  the 
alcohol  separated  from  it  by  evaporation,  the  sulphuric  acid  by  lead,  and  then  the  lead 
by  sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  solution  finally  evaporated,  whereupon  it  yields  crystals  of 
leucine  and  a  greasy  syrup,  the  quantity  of  which  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  fusion 
has  been  longer  continued.  To  purify  the  leucine  from  tyrosine  and  a  small  quantity 
of  brown  colouring  matter,  it  is  dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water  that  only  a 
small  quantity  of  leucine  may  separate  on  cooling,  together  with  the  tyrosine ;  the 
mother-liquor  is  digested  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  removes  the  colouring 
matter  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  leucine  ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  sulphydric 
acid;  and  the  filtrate  thus  obtained,  which  has  merely  a  yellowish  colour,  is  evaporated 
in  a  flask  till  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  its  surface.  It  then,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals 
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of  leucine,  which  must  be  washed  witli  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  decolorised  by 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystallisation.— If  the  object  be  merely  to  obtain 
leucine,  and  not  tyrosine,  it  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  potash-mixture  till  the  strongest 
intumescence  is  over.  At  that  stage  of  the  process,  the  same  quantity  of  leucine  is 
formed,  but  no  tyrosine.    (Bo  pp.) 

6.  One  pt.  of  cheese,  muscidar  flesh,  or  white  of  egg,  is  left  to  putrefy  with  50  pts. 
of  water  for  six  weeks  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  20° ;  the  resulting  tuxbid 
solution  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  ;  the  lime  precipitated  by  a  very 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtrate  boiled  down  and  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead;  the  decanted  liquid  treated  with  snlphydric  acid  ;  the.  filtrate  evaporated 
to  a  syrup  ;  and  the  leucine  which  crystallises  therefrom,  is  freed  from  the  remaining 
syrup  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  purified  by  solution  in  water,  treatment  with  liydrated 
oxide  of  lead  and  suljihydi-ic  acid,  crystallisation,  and  washing  with  cold  water  and 
alcohol.  When  the  above-mentioned  alcoholic  solution  of  the  syrup  is  evaporated  to 
complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  still 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  leucine.    (Bo pp.) 

7.  The  cervical  ligament  of  the  ox,  after  being  freed  from  the  surrounding  filirous 
tissue  by  boiling  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  and  subsequent  scraping  with  a 
knife,  and  (if  necessary)  from  fat  by  digestion  in  ether,  is  boiled  for  48  or  50  hours 
with  dilute  sulphui'ic  acid  (8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  to  12  pts.  water),  the  water  being  re- 
placed as  it  evaporates.  The  resulting  solution  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  thin 
milk  of  lime,  and  boiled  for  some  hours  ;  the  filtrate  exactly  neutralised  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporated ;  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration  from  the  separated  sulphate  of 
calcium,  is  again  evaporated :  it  then  yields,  especially  on  cooling,  impure  leucine, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol.  This  process  is  peculiarly 
advantageous,  as  the  acid  mother- liquors  crystallise  to  the  last  drop,  yielding  nothing 
but  leucine.  (Zollikofer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxii.  162  ;  compare  Gossmann,  ihid. 
xci.  130.) 

8.  Valeral-ammonia  is  boiled  in  a  retort  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids 
till  the  oily  layer  consisting  of  the  fused  ammonia-compound  has  completely  dis- 
appeared ;  the  solution  is  then  left  to  itself  till  the  greater  part  of  the  resulting 
chloride  of  ammonium  has  crj'stallised  out ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  removed  by  means 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  lead  by  snlphydric  acid;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  alcohol :  the  solution  thus 
obtained  yields  crystals  of  pure  leucine.  (Limprieht.) 

Properties. — Leucine  crystallises  from  alcoliol  in  soft  nacreous  scales,  lighter  than 
water  and  resembling  cholesterin.  It  sublimes  completely  at  170°,  in  cotton-like 
flocks  without  fusion  or  decomposition  (Mulder) ;  according  to  Schwanert,  on  the 
contrary,  it  melts  at  170°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
hot  water;  sparingly  in  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength  (in  658  pts.  of  cold  alcoliol  of 
specific  gravity  0-828  according  to  Mulder),  very  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol. 
According  to  Zollikofer,  it  dissolves  in  about27  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  1040  pts.  of  cold 
alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  and  in  800  pts.  hot  alcohol  of  98  per  cent.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  Its  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  acetic  acid, 
or  an  alkaline  acetate. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Leucine  heated  to  180°,  yields  a  yellow  distillate  having  an 
ammoniacal  odour,  and  solidifying  in  the  cold,  while  a  brown  resinous  mass  re- 
mains in  the  retort..  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  distillate  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yields  a 
solution  containing  hydroehlorate  of  amylamine,  together  with  sal-ammoniac.  The 
resolution  of  the  leucine  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  amylamine,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal reaction,  is  similar  to  that  of  phenyl-carbamic  acid  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
phenylamine,  and  shows  that  leucine  may  be  regarded  as  amyl-carbamic  acid : 

CH'^NO^  CO-  +  C^H"N.  (Schwanert.) 

Leucine.  Amjiamhie. 

 2.  Leucine  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  burns  readily,  and  with  a  white  flame. 

 3.  An  alkaline  solution  of  leucine  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone,  yields  carbonic  acid, 

butyric  acid,  and  other  volatile  fatty  acids,  ammonia,  and  probably  also,  in  the  earlier 
star'e  of  the  decomposition,  cyanic  acid  and  valeraldehyde  (Gorup-Besanez, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  210). — 4.  Leucine  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  forming  a  hard 
brown  body,  similar  to  that  obtained  with  glycocine  (ii.  903),  and  a  red  volatile  liquid 
(Mulder).  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  in  which  leucine  is  suspended,  car- 
bonic anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a  turbid  solution  is  formed,  from  which  an  oily  liquid 
separates,  consisting  of  a  mixtm-e  of  valeronitrile  and  chloro-valeronitrile  (C^fi'dN) : 
the  solution  contains  hydroehlorate  of  leucine  (Sch  wan  ert).— 5.  Stdphnric  anh/driele 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  leucine,  forming  a  brown  viscid  liquid,  which  at  100°  gives  off 
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carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides,  and  if  then  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  fra- 
grant liquid  boiling  at  97°,  and  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites 
of  the  alkali-metals;  probably,  therefore,  valeraldehyde  (Schwanert). — 6.  Leucine 
heated  for  some  time  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  is  completely  resolved 
into  gases,  but  so  long  as  the  decomposition  is  incomplete,  the  stiU  remaining  portion 
exhibits  the  characters  of  nitrate  of  leucine  (Mulder). — 7.  When  nitric  oxide  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  leucine  in  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  leucic  acid, 
C'H'^O',  is  formed  (Strecker,  p.  575).  The  same  acid  is  formed  vehen  chlorine  is 
passed,  not  in  excess,  into  a  dilute  solution  of  leucine  in  caustic  soda  (Gossmann). 
—8.  Chlorine  gas  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  leucine  in  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, forms  chloride  of  cyanogen,  valerianic  acid,  and  valeronitrile  (Gossmann). 
— 9.  Leucine  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields 
valeronitrile  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

C'NH'^O^  +  0-    =    C^H^N  +  CO^  +  2H=0. 

When  stronger  sulphiiric  acid  is  used,  valerianic  acid  passes  over,  aud  the  residue  con- 
tains ammonia.  AVhen  leucine  is  distilled  with  im-oxide  of  lead  and  water,  only  a 
trace  of  valeronitrile  passes  over,  but  a  large  quantity  of  butyral  and  then  ammonia, 
which  crystallise  together  in  the  form  of  butyral-ammonia. — 10.  By  permanganic  acid 
it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  and  valerianic  acid  (Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch 
Pharm.  cvi.  69). — 11.  Leucine  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassiiun,  gives  oiF  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  and  forms  valerate  of  potassium  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  127). 
12.  An  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  emits  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  forms  a  peculiar 
acid,  perhaps  leucic  acid  (Cahours). — In  a  vacuum,  the  aqueous  solution  of  leucine 
appears  to  remain  undecomposed  (Gossmann). — 13.  When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of 
leucine  in  water  is  set  aside  for  some  weeks  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  moist  fibrin, 
which  in  the  dry  state  would  weigh  j  pt.,  jiutrefaction  takes  place,  the  greater 
part  of  the  leucine  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  produced,  together  with  such  a 
quantity  of  valerianic  acid  as  cannot  be  wholly  produced  from  the  fibrin.    (Bo pp.) 

Combinations. — 1.  With  acids.  Leucine  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  crystallis- 
able  salts.  The  hydrochlorate,  CH'^NO^.HCl,  forms  crystals  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
nitrate,  C*H'^NO-.HKO',  called  also  nitrolcucic  acid,  forms  colourless  needles.  Nitrate 
of  leucine  and  barium  contains  41'01  per  cent,  baryta  (Mulder).  Nitrate  of  leucine 
and  calcium  forms  mammellated  groups  containing  water  of  crystallisation.  Nitrate  of 
leucine  and  magnesium,  forms  small  granular  crystals.  Leucine  also  forms  a  crystalline 
salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.    These  salts  have  probably  the  formula  CH'^NO^.MNO'. 

2.  With  bases.  Leucine  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  alkalis,  but  without  neutralising 
them.  The  aqueous  solution  of  leucine  does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of  any  metallic 
salt  excepting  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Cupric  salts. — Recently  precipitated  cupric  oxide  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  leucine, 
forming  a  bluish  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystalline  grains  or  laminae 
having  the  colour  of  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and  containing  Cu-0.2C'^H'^N0^ 

or  C'^H»'CcuN'^0*.H-0.  (Gossmann.) 

Lead-salts. — On  cautiously  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  leucine 
and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  nacreous  scales  are  deposited  containing  Pb^0.2C''H'^N0-  or 
C'2H=*Ppb"N'0'.H-0  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  89).  Gossmann  obtained  a 
salt  of  the  same  composition ;  but  in  one  experiment,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  degree  of  concentration,  he  obtained  laminated  groups  of  crystals  resembling 
lepidolite,  and  containing  9Pb20.2C'*H"NOl 

Mercuric  salt. —  Eeeently  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  dissolves  very  readily,  and 
in  considerable  quantity  in  aqueous  leucine  ;  and  the  solution,  when  evajjorated,  de- 
posits, first  crystalline  granules  and  afterwards  lamin;e  containing  47'3  per  cent,  mer- 
curic oxide:  therefore  Hg''^0.2C'5NH>^0''=  or  C'-H-'Hhg"N'0'.H'0.  (Gossmann.) 

Aqueous  leucine  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride  ;  but  on  addition 
of  potash  or  ammonia,  a  white  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  excess 
of  potash  :  the  precipitate  gradually  becomes  gelatinous  and  decomposes  during  washing 
(Gossmann).  According  to  E.  Hoffmann,  on  the  contrary  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii. 
123),  pure  leucine  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate  in  white  flakes,  without  red 
colouring  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  the  production  of  such  a  colour  indicating  the 
presence  of  tyrosine. 

Aqueous  leucine  added  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  throws  down  an  abun- 
dance of  white  flocks,  the  supernatant  liquid  acquiring  a  red  colour.  (Braconnot.) 

Pseudoleucine.  This  name  is  applied  by  Hesse  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  34)  to  a 
sulphuretted  compound  nearly  related  to  leucine,  found  by  A.  Miiller  among  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  yeast  (p.  579).  It  contains  3  or  4  per  cent,  sulphur, 
and  is  perhaps  C"''H'*N''0'^S.    It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  leucine,  and  when 
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puriiied  as  completely  as  possible,  forms  a  wbite  spongy  mass  composed  of  sliining 
laminae.  When  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  almost  witliout  decomposition.  It 
melts  at  210°,  and  when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  yields, 
together  with  more  volatile  compounds  containing  nitrogen  and  sidphnr,  a  woolly 
mass  of  aeicular  crystals  resembling  phlorizin,  having  the  composition  C''II"NO,  and 
dissolving  in  dilute  soda-ley  with  evolution  of  ammonia  ;  this  substance  is  designated  by 
Hesse,  leuconitrile.  The  other  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  pseudoleucine 
are  sulphydric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  brownisli,  tarry,  fetid  substance,  and  several 
volatile  bases,  including  ammonia,  methylamine,  dimethylamine,  tritylamine,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  amylamine. 

XiEITCITE.  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  (KAll)Si-O^,  occurring  in 
monomctric  crystals,  the  usual  form  being  the  ikosi-tetrahedron  or  trapezohedron, 
hence  called  leucitohedron  {fig.  180,  ii.  125).  Cleavage  cubic,  very  imj^ei'fect;  surface 
of  crystals  even,  but  seldom  shining.  The  mineral  often  occurs  disseminated  in  grains, 
rarely  in  granular  masses.  Hardness  =  5'5  to  6.  Speeiiic  gravity  =  2-483  to  2-49. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  ash-grey  or  smoke-grey,  white.  Streak  uncoloured.  Translu- 
cent to  opaque.  Fracture  conchoi'dal.  Brittle.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  except 
with  borax  or  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  which  it  melts  with  diificulty  to  a  clear 
globule.    Gives  a  fine  blue  with  cobalt-solution. 

Ayialyscs. — a.  From  Albano  near  Rome  (Klaproth,  Bcitr.  ii.  39). — h.  From 
Pompeii  (Klaproth,  ibid.). — c.  From  Somma  (Awdejew,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  107). — 
d.  From  Vesuvius,  eruption  of  1811  (Rammelsberg,  eV^V/.  xcviii.  143). — c.  From 
Vesuvius,  eruption  of  1845  (Rammelsbe rg,  ibid.). — f.  From  Kieden  on  Lake  Laach 
(Bischof,  Chem.  Geologic,  ii.  2288); 


a. 

b. 

d. 

/• 

Silica 

54 

64'5 

56-05 

56-25 

57-84 

66-22 

Alumina  . 

23 

23-5 

23-03 

23-26 

22-85 

23-07 

Potash  . 

22 

19-6 

20-40 

20-04 

12-45 

13-26 

Soda 

1-02 

0-43 

6-04 

6-40 

Lime 

0-32 

0-2S 

0-23 

Ferric  oxide 

0-14 

0-48 

Loss  by  ignition 

0-59 

99 

97-5 

100-50 

100-30 

100-11 

99  06 

Ihe  formula  (KAl')Si"0«  or  K^O.Al*Ol4SiO-  requires  55  58  sihca,  23  16  alumina,  and 
21-26  potash.  The  potash  is  sometimes  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  soda,  as 
in  e.  and/.   Abicli  found  in  a  specimen  from  Vesuvius  a  still  greater  amount  of  soda. 

Leucite  occm-s  in  volcanic  formations,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  it  is  abundant  in 
trachyte  between  Lake  Laach  and  Andernach  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  finest  and  largest 
crystals  are,  however,  obtained  from  Vesuvius.  Near  Rome,  at  Borghetta  on  the 
north,  and  Albano  and  Frascate  to  the  south,  some  of  the  older  lavas  appear  to  he 
almost  entirely  composed  of  it.  This  leucitic  lava  is  used  to  form  millstones,  and 
millstones  made  of  it  have  been  discovered  in  the  excavations  at  Pomp)eii. 

Leucite  occurs  altered  to  felspar,  nephelin,  and  kaolin.  Leucite  altered  to  glassy 
felspar  has  been  observed  on  Somma  by  Scacchi.  (Dana,  ii.  231  ;  Rammelsberg, 
Mincralchcmic,  p.  645.) 

InEU'COCSrci.lTE.    Syn.  with  Apophyxlite. 

XEUCOHiiKMXSI'B.    Syn.  with  Harmine. 

SEUCOIiISTE.  An  organic  base  obtained  from  coal-tar,  isomeric  with  chinoline, 
C^H'N.  The  two  bases  having  this  composition,  the  one  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  the  other  among  those  of  the  distillation  of  coal, 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  identical,  and  the  name  chinoline  was  applied  to  both. 
Subsequent  researches,  however,  having  pointed  out  impiortant  differences  between  the 
two,  especially  in  their  behaviour  with  iodide  of  amyl,  the  base  olstained  from  cincho- 
nine is  now  distinguished  as  chinoline,  and  the  coal-tar  base  (originally  called  Icucol 
by  Runge,  who  discovered  it)  as  leucoline  (see  i.  869). 

Each  of  these  bases  has  a  series  of  homologues  corresponding  with  it,  and  differing 
in  a  similar  manner  from  tlieir  isomers  in  the  other  series.  The  following  names 
have  been  proposed  by  Greville  Williams  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  377)  to  distinguish 
the  isomeric  bases  of  the  two  series : 

Conl  sri-i'es.  Cinchonine  series. 

Leueohue  .  .  CH'N  .  .  Chinoline 
Iridoline  .  .  .  C'»H''N  ,  .  Lepidine 
Cryptidine       .       .    C"H"N     .       .  Dispoline 

The  higher  homologues  of  chinoline,  as  far  as  C'H-'N,  have  also  been  obtained ;  the 
corresponding  bases  in  the  leucoline  series  are  at  present  unknown.  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc. 
xiii.  312.) 
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XEUCOXiITE.    Syn.  with  Ptcnite. 

IiETTCOM'E.  Si'H^O*. — A  white  substance  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
silicone,  Si'H''0',  under  the  influence  of  light  and  water  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxvii.  268).    See  SmcroM. 

IiEVCOTTIC  ACID.  Oxycroconic  acid,  U-WO^.  (Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii- 
117;  Lereh,  ibid,  cxxiv.  20.) — An  acid  produced  from  croconic  acid  (ii.  110)  by 
oxidation  and  assumption  of  water : 

C^H^O'  +  0  +  ZWO    =  C^H'O'. 

"When  a  solution  of  croconate  of  potassium  is  treated  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  it  is 
decolorised  and  converted  into  leuconate  of  potassium,  in  the  latter  case  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide. 

The  acid  [?  prepared  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid]  forms  a 
colourless  syrup,  which  when  heated  above  100°  turns  yellow,  and  is  converted  into 
croconic  acid.  It  is  tribasic,  and  forms  white  or  pale  j'ellow  salts,  which  are  unstable, 
being  easily  converted  into  croconates,  especially  in  presence  of  alkalis.  (Lerch.) 

The  barium-salt,  C^ffBa'O',  is  obtained  as  a  flocculent,  yellowish-white  precipitate 
by  adding  baryta-water  to  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  prepared  as  above,  till  it 
becomes  alkaline.  (Will.) 

The  lead-salt,  C'^H*Pb''0'-',  and  the  silver-salt,  C^WAg'O^,  are  light-yellow  precipitates. 

Potassium-salt.  When  a  solution  of  croconate  of  potassium  decolorised  as  above 
with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  is  neutxalised  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium, 
the  liquid,  just  at  the  point  of  saturation,  exhibits  a  transient  play  of  colom's,  from 
colourless  to  purple-red,  bluish-red  and  yellowish  ;  and  if  the  solution  is  concentrated, 
an  abundant  yellowish-white  precipitate  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  redissolves 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This  precipitate  was  found  by  analysis  to  have  the  com- 
position C'H'KO',  but  the  lead-salt  obtained  from  it  by  precipitation  with  acetate  of 
lead  exhibited  the  normal  composition  C^H'Pb'O",  whence  it  is  probable  that  the 
sparingly  soluble  potassium-salt  with  1  at.  metal  really  consisted  of  the  tripotassic  salt 
mixed  with  free  leuconic  acid  (Will).  According  to  Lerch,  the  solution  of  the  normal 
potassium-salt  is  decomposed  by  neutralisation  with  potash,  j'ielding  a  small  quantity 
of  a  black  salt,  probably  dihydrocarboxylate  of  potassium  (p.  190),  together  with 
oxalate  and  a  colom'less  crystallised  potassium-salt. 

IiEUCOITXTRXXiE.    A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  pseudoleucine  (p.  583). 

XBUCOPHAIXE.  A  silicate  of  glucinum  and  calcium,  occurring  in  syenite, 
together  with  albite,  elseolite  and  yttrotantalite,  on  a  small  rocky  islet  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Langesundfiord  in  Norway,  where  it  was  found  by  Esmark.  It  is  trimetrie,  with 
imperfect  cleavage  in  three  directions  inclined  to  one  another  at  angles  of  53  i°  and  36^°, 
but  usually  occurs  massive  and  columnar.  Hardness  =  3-5  to  4.  Specific  gravity  = 
2'97-l.  It  is  more  or  less  translucent,  with  pale  dirty  green  or  light  wiue-yeUow  colour, 
and  yields  a  white  powder,  strongly  phosphorescent  when  heated  or  struck.  It  like- 
wise becomes  electric  when  heated.  It  is  optically  biaxial.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
melts  to  a  clear  bead  with  a  tinge  of  violet,  becoming  turbid  by  ilaming.  Dissolves 
easily  in  borax  to  an  amethyst-coloiu-ed  glass;  in  phosphorus-salt  it  leaves  a  skeleton  of 
silica ;  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  melts  to  a  turbid  bead, 
which,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  sinks  into  the  charcoal.  With 
fused  phosphorus- salt  in  an  open  tube,  it  gives  the  reaction  of  fluorine.  According  to 
an  analysis  by  Eammelsberg  {Mineralchcmie,  p.  764),  it  contains: 

Si02  F  CO         AVO^         Ca"-0         Ms=0        N.i^O  K=0 

47-03     6  o7       10-70       1-03       23-37       0-17       11-26       0-30    =  100-43 
with  traces  of  ferric  and  manganous  oxides,  a  composition  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  formula,  4NaF.3(2Ca=0.2G=0.3.Si02\ 

Melinophane,  from  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  is  nearly  related  in  composition  to 
leucophano. 

IiEITCOFHYXiIi.  A  colourless  substance  isomeric  with  chlorophyll,  supposed  by 
Sacc  (Jahresber.  1859,  p.  561)  to  be  contained  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are 
capable  of  turning  green,  and  to  undergo  this  change  under  the  influence  of  oxygen 
rendered  active  by  the  agency  of  light.  The  existence  of  such  a  substance  is  rendered 
probable,  according  to  Sacc,  by  the  fact  that  the  plasma  of  those  vegetable  cells  which 
quickly  turn  green  on  exposure  to  light,  contains  a  substance  which  instantly  assumes 
a  bright  verdigris-green  colour  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  same  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  ready-formed  light  green  granules  of 
chlorophyll  itself,  whereas  the  plasma  of  cells  which  do  not  turn  green  in  light,  does 
not  exhibit  it. 
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IiEVCOPYRXTE.  Native  proto-arsenide  of  iron,  FeAs  or  FfeAs",  also  callt'J 
arsrnosidcrite  (see  p.  368). 

XiEVCOKCEXW.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  oroei'n  slightly  acidulated  with  hy- 
droehloric  acid,  is  completely  decolorised  by  immersing  a  piece  of  zinc  in  it.  If  am- 
monia be  then  added,  a  white  precipitate  called  leucoreein  is  formed,  which  on 
exposure  to  the  air  becomes  violet,  and  finally  purple.    (See  Orcein.) 

IiEUCOTTTRIC  ACID.  Laurent's  Oximidc.  (Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ivi.  i.) — Formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  (i.  138)  is  rapidly  boiled 
down  to  a  syrup:  cold  water  is  then  added,  which  leaves  the  leucoturic  acid  undissolved. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slowly  but  rather  abundantly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalis,  hence  it  is  precipitated  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  aid  of  heat  de- 
composes alkaline  carbonates.  The  potash-solution  is  decomposed  by  keeping  or  ]>y 
gentle  heat,  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  oxalic  acid  formed  abundantly.  The  um- 
monia-.solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  the  ammonium-salt,  whose  solution 
precipitates  nitrate  of  silver.  Leucoturic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  It  appears  to  be  monobasic.  Schlieper  found  it  to  contain  31'15 
per  cent,  carbon,  2'80  hydrogen,  and  2-l'51  nitrogen,  whence  he  deduced  the  for- 
mula C'H^N■'0^  requiring  31-30  carbon,  2-61  hydrogen,  24-35  nitrogen,  and  41-74 
oxygen.  Gerhardt  pointed  out  the  imp)robability  of  this  formula,  as  it  contains  an 
uneven  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  niti-ogen.  Baeyer  suggests  the  formula 
C'H'N'O*,  which  requires  33  98  per  cent,  carbon,  1-89  hydrogen,  26-41  nitrogen,  and 
37-72  oxygon.  F.  T.  C. 

IiE'VOIiVSATO'  or  TiJEWXiOSAJS.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cane- 
sugar  liy  heat,  luiving  a  hevo-rotatory  power  of  15°  for  the  transition-tint  (ii.  864). 

LEVICATIOKT.  The  mechanical  process  of  grinding  the  parts  of  bodies  to  a 
fine  paste,  by  rubbing  them  between  the  flat  face  of  a  stone  called  the  muUer,  and  a 
table  or  slab  called  the  stone.  Some  liquid  is  always  added  in  this  process.  Tlio 
advantage  of  lovigation  with  a  stone  and  muUer  over  that  of  triturating  in  a  mortar 
is,  that  the  materials  can  more  easily  be  scraped  together  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  muller,  than  in  the  other  case  to  that  of  the  pestle  ;  and,  from  the  flatness  of  tlie 
two  surfaces,  they  cannot  elude  the  pressure.  U. 

A  figure  and  description  of  a  mill  for  levigating  litharge  are  given  under  Lead 
(p.  514). 

XaE'VYM'E.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  rhonibo- 
hcdral  crystals  truncated  by  the  basal  face  oli,  which  greatly  predominates,  and  always 
in  twins  compounded  parallel  to  oR.  Angle  R  :  R  =  106°  4' ;  oR  :  R  =  136°  1' ;  ratio 
of  principal  to  secondary  axes  =  0-8358  :  1.  The  crystals  are  often  striated  and  often 
in  druses.  Hardness  =  4  to  4  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-09  to  216.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Colourless,  white,  reddish  or  yellowish.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Before  the  blow- 
jiipe  it  melts  to  an  opaque  blebby  glass.  When  pulverised  it  dissolves  in  acids  with- 
out gelatinising. 

Aii(i/i/scs.  a.  h.  from  Faroe,  by  Berzelius  ;  c.  from  Skye,  by  Connel ;  d.  from  Ireland, 
by  Damour  {Rammclsbcrg' s  Mincralchcniic,  p.  802) : 


SIO- 

A1'03 

Ca^O 

Na^O 

K--'0  Mp-^O 

Il-O 

a. 

48-00 

20-00 

8-35 

2-86 

0-41  040 

19-30 

=  99-32 

b. 

47-50 

21-40 

7-90 

4-80 

18-19 

=  99-79 

c. 

46-30 

22-47 

9-72 

1-55 

1-26      .  . 

19-51 

=  100-81 

d. 

44-48 

23-77 

10-71 

1-38 

1-61      .  . 

17-41 

=  99-36 

Berzelius'  analysis  gave  the  formula  of  cbabasite.  Damour's,  which  contains  less 
silica  than  the  rest,  leads  to  the  formula : 

Ca-O.Al'Ol3SiO-  +  4ir-'0  or  (Ca-Air-II')Si'0'=.2H=0, 

which  is  that  of  a  hydrated  orthosilieate. 

Levyne  is  found  in  amygdaloid  at  Glcnarm ;  on  Hatfield  Moss,  Renfrewshire ;  at  Da- 
lanyfren,  Faroii;  at  Godhavn,  Disco  Island,  Greenland;  and  at  Skagastrand  in  Iceland. 

XiHERZOIalTE.  A  variety  of  augite  from  Lake  Lherz  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  it 
occurs  both  crystallised  and  lamellar,  and  of  a  deep-green  or  olive-green  colour. 

IiIATItlS.  According  to  W.  Procter,  jun.  (Am.  J.  Pharm.  xxxi.  556),  cumarin 
occurs  in  microscopic  prisms  on  the  dried  leaves  of  Liatris  odoratissiina,  a  plant 
growing  in  tlie  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

I.IBETHENXTE.  A  native  phosphate  of  copper,  4Cu-0.P*0^  +  aq.  or  CuTO  '.CuIIO, 
found  at  Libethen  in  Hungary,  and  other  localities.    (Sec  Phosphates.) 
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XiXCHENIC  ACID.    See  Ftjmaeic  aciu  (ii.  741). 

IilCHEM'lM'.  C^H'^O^  (Gm.  xv.  119.)— A  substance  isorapricmth  starch,  occurring 
in  several  species  of  moss  and  lichen,  especially  in  the  so-called  Iceland  moss  {Cctraria 
islandica),  which  is  really  a  lichen.  According  to  Ma  schke  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixi.  7),  it  is 
foi-med  from  starch  by  the  action  of  the  free  acid  in  the  plant.  It  is  extracted  from 
Iceland  moss  by  macerating  the  chopped  lichen  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  continuing 
the  treatment  till  the  liquid  no  longer  tastes  bitter.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  boiling  decoction  is  strained  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  liquid  on  cooling  coagulates 
to  a  kind  of  jelly,  which  dries  up  to  a  hard  brittle  mass  (Berzeliiis).  Payen  removes 
the  bitter  matter  by  washing  the  lichen  successively  with  ether,  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0'8.3  and  0  90,  cold  water,  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  of  1  per  cent.,  and  pure  water.  Davidson  (Ed. 
N.  Phil.  J.  xxviii.  260)  macerates  11-2  lbs.  of  Iceland  moss  for  a  fortnight  with 
potash-ley  prepared  from  4  lbs.  of  pearlash,  or  for  six  days  with  milk  of  lime  prepared 
from  6  lbs.  of  lime,  then  washes  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with 
water.  Chloride  of  lime  may  also  be  used  for  the  maceration.  K  n  o  p  and  Schneder- 
mann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  164)  treat  Iceland  moss  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitate  the  solution,  after  dilution  and  straining,  with  alcohol. 
The  precipitated  licheuin  is  then  freed  from  water  and  rendered  friable  by  repeated 
treatment  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  freed  from  adhering  hydrochloric  acid  hy  im- 
mersion in  running  water. 

Lichenin  in  the  dry  state  forms  a  hard  brittle  mass,  tasteless,  but  having  a  faint 
odour  resembling  that  of  lichens.  In  cold  water  it  swells  up  without  dissolving, 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  jelly ;  by  prolonged  boiling, 
however,  it  loses  the  property  of  gelatinising,  and  is  converted  into  a  gummy  sub- 
stance, probably  dextrin.  When  the  solution  in  boiling  water  is  left  to  evaporate,  the 
lichenin  separates  as  a  rough  pellicle  on  the  surface.  Lichenin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Dilute  acids  dissolve  lichenin  and  convert  it  into  glucose.  Nitric  acid  heated  with 
it  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Pure  lichenin  is  merely  coloured  yellow  by  iodine ;  but 
a  green  or  blue  colour  is  often  produced,  from  admixture  of  starch. 

IiXCHEWS.  The  following  enumeration  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  lichens 
is  given  by  Rochleder  in  Gmelin's  Handbuch,  viii.  94: 

Boeomyces  roscus,  Pers.    See  analysis  by  Brandos.    (Berl.  Jahrb.  xxv.  1,  38.) 

Biatora  litcida,  Fr.  Contains  usnic  acid.  (Knop,  Getting,  gelehrte  Anzeigen, 
1843,  2  u.  3  Stiick,  16;  and  Ann,  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  103.) 

Cctraria  aculeata,  Fr.  Contains  no  cetrarin,  but  moss-starch  (lichenin)  and  lichenie 
(fumaric)  acid.    (Weppen,  Pharm.  Centr.  1838,  No.  12.) 

Cctraria  isla?ictica,  Aeh.  Contains:  fumaric  acid  (Schodler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xvii.  87)  and  cellular  substance  ;  starch  not  deposited  in  granules,  but  uniformly  dis- 
tributed among  the  cells  (lichenin) ;  cetraric  acid,  lichenstearic  acid,  tallochlore,  fat, 
sugar,  gnm,  yeUow  extractive  matter,  a  brown  substance  formed  from  cetraric  acid, 
and  a  body  not  exactly  determined  (Knop  and  Schnedermann,  Iv.  144).  This 
lichen  always  contains  alumina  (Kn  op,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  347).  It  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  a  carbohydrate  (lichenin)  convertible  into  sugar.  (C.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  U.  29). 

Cladonia  digitata,  Hoffin.  \ 

Cladonia  macilenta,  HofFm.  I  contain  starch.    (Knop,  loc.  cit.) 
Cladonia  uncinata,  HoflTm.  ) 

Cladonia  pyxidata,  Spr.  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  a  carbohydrate  convertible 
into  sugar.    (C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Cladonia  angiferina,  Hoffm.  {Lichen  rangifcrina,  L.)  Contains  usnic  acid 
(Eochleder  and  Heldt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  13),  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate convertible  into  sugar.    (C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Evcrnia  fin-furacca,  Mann.  {Pormclia,  Ach.)  Contains  usnic  acid  (Eochleder 
and  Helot,  loc.  cit.).  See  an  analysis  of  this  lichen  grown  on  a  pine-tree,  by  John. 
(Chem.  Schr.  vi.  41.) 

Evernia  ochroleuca,'Fr.  {Farmcliasarmentosa,  Axh..)  Contains  usnic  acid.  (Knop, 
loc.  cit.) 

Evcrnia prunastri,  Ach.  Contains  usnic  and  everuic  acids  (Stenhouse,  PhU.  Mag. 
[3]  xxxii.  300).  Eochleder  and  Heldt  found  lecanoric,  but  not  a  trace  of  usnic 
acid. 

Evcrnia  vidpina.  The  experiments  of  Bebert  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ii.  342)  on  the 
so-called  vulpulin,  seem  to  show  that  this  lichen  contains  chrysophanic  acid.  (Berze- 
lius,  Jaliresber.  xii.  256.) 
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Gyrophora  ptistidata,  Kch.  {UmhiUiaria,'KoHm.')  From  Norway.  Contains  gyro- 
plioric  acid.    (Stenhoiise,  Phil.  Trans.  1849,  p.  458.) 

Isidium  corallinum,  Acii.  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  (B  r  a  c  o  n  - 
not,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxviii.  319.) 

Lccanora  Parella,  Ach.  {Parmdia,  Schacr.)  Contains:  tliree  fats,  tannin,  parcl- 
lic  acid,  lecanoric  acid,  chlorophyll,  and  gum,  which  gives  a  greenish-blue  colour  with 
iodine  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  257).  The  several  species  of  Lccanora  con- 
tain lecanoric  acid.    (Schunck,  iliid.  xli.  Iu7.) 

Lccidia  Candida,  Ach.  {Psora,  Dec.)  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of 
calcium.    (Braconnot,  loc.  cit.) 

Lccidia  gcographica,  Schaer.  From  the  Brocken.  Contains  usnic  acid.  (Knop, 
loc.  cit.) 

Parmdia  ciliaris,  Ach.  (Borrcra  ciliaris.)  See  analysis  by  John.  (Chem.  Schr.  vi.  39.) 

Parmdia  parictina,  Ach.  Contains  clirysophanic  acid,  a  yellow  non-crystallisable 
colouring  matter  (liochleder  and  Heldt,  loc.  cit.),  and  a  carbohydrate  convertible 
into  sugar  (C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.)  This  lichen  contains  :  ayellow  and  a  red  colouring 
matter,  wax,  crj'stalline  stearin,  eldorophyll,  soft  resin,  gum,  liehenin,  vegetable  mu- 
cilage, sugar,  extractive  matter,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  and  phosphate  of  calcium  (Hes- 
berger,  Buchn.  Eepert.  xlvii.  179);  compare  Sander  {Udicr  die  Wandjiiclitc, 
Sondershauseu,  1816  ;  and  Kastn.  Arch.  viii.  431);  Monn hardt  {Dissert,  sist.  Lobari<s 
furictinai  Analysin  chem.  Kielonise,  1818);  Schroder  (Berl.  Jahrb.  1819,  p.  44); 
Markowitz  (Scher.  Ann.  i.  438);  Thomson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarni.  liii.  262  and  260). 

Parmdia  physodcs,  Ach.  Contains  crystallised  physodin.  (Gerding,  Arch 
Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  1.) 

Parmdia  saxatilis,  Ach.  Contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbohydrate  convertible 
into  sugar.    (C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Patdlaria  hamatoma,  Hoffm.  {Parmdia,  Ach. — Patdlaria  rubra,  Hoffm. — Par- 
mdia, Ach. — Patdlaria  ventosa,  Dec. — Parmdia,  Ach.)  Contain  large  quantities  of 
oxalate  of  calcium  (Braconnot,  loc.  cit.).  P.  hematoma  and  P.  mitosa  contain  usnic 
acid.    (Knop,  loc.  cit.) 

Patdlaria  tartarca,  Dec.  {Parmdia,  Ach.)  Contains  large  quantities  of  oxalate 
of  calcium  (Braconnot,  loc.  cit.)  In  a  specimen  from  Norway,  S  t  e  n  h  o  u s  o  Hoc.  cit. ) 
found  gyrophoric  acid.    See  analysis  by  N.  v.  Eserbeck  (Ber.  Arch.  xvi.  135). 

Peltigera  canina,  Hoffm.  Contains  a  carbohydrate  convertible  into  sugar. 
(C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Perttisaria  communis,  Dec.    Contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Piacodium  ochroleuciim,  Dec.  {Parmdia  saxicola,  Ach.)  and  Placodiurii  radiosum, 
T>cc.  {Parmdia  radiosa,  Ach.)  Contain  very  large  quantities  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
(Braconnot,  loc.  cit.) 

h'amalina  calicaris,  Fr.  var.  fastigiata.  Contains  large  quantities  of  starch,  colour- 
ing matter  and  bitter  substance,  and  a  small  quantity  of  saccharic  acid  (Berzclius, 
Scher.  Ann.  iii.  97).    Contains  iisnie  acid.    (Rochleder  and  Heldt,  loc.  cit.) 

Ramcdina  calicaris,  Fr.  var.  fraxinca.  The  ash  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ferric 
oxide,  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  pota.sh  (John,  Chem.  Schr.  vi.  37);  soluble  and  coagu- 
lable  albumin  (Berzeliu  s,  Scher.  Ann.  iii.  208) ;  liehenin,  and  usnic  acid  (Eochleder 
and  Helot,  loc.  cit.) 

L'occdla  Montagnei,  Belen.    Contains  erythric  acid.    (Stenhouse,  loc.  cit.) 

Iioccdla  tinctoria,  Ach.  This  lichen  {■var.  f iiciformis,  from  Angola  and  Madagas- 
car) contains  erythric  acid  (Heeren's  erythrin,  Kane's  erythrilin,  ii.  602),  a  fatty 
substance,  roccellic  acid,  a  brown  substance  extractable  by  potash,  chlorophyll,  and 
ash-constituents  (Schunck,  Pliil.  Mag.  J.  [3]  xxix.  194).  Eoccdla  tinctoria  from 
South  America  was  fouiid  by  Stenhouse  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxii.  300)  to  contain 
a-ursellic  acid ;  the  same  lichen  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  contained  ;3-orscllic  acid 
and  roccellinin.  Stenhouse  and  Scouler  are  of  opinion  that  the  Eoccella  tinctoria, 
xar.  fiicifortnis  analysed  by  Schunck,  was  really  R.  Montagnei. 

Sqiiamaria  degans.  Fee.  Contains  chrysophanic  acid.  (Thomson,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  liii.  266.) 

Sqnamaria  Icntigcra,  Dec.  {Parmelia,  Ach.)  Contains  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxalate  of  calcium.    (Braconnot,  loc.  cit.) 

Sticta  2^ulmo7iacea,  Ach.  Contains  liehenin  and  a  bitter  principle  (W  e  pp  e  n,  Pharm. 
Ccntr.  1838,  No.  12)  very  near  cetraric  acid  in  composition,  and  named  sticlic  acid 
by  Knop  and  Schnedermanu  ( J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxix.  303);  compare  John  (Chem. 
Schr.  vi.  39). 

Utcenlaria  csculcnta,  Ach.  Contains  a  large  quantity  (13  per  cent.)  of  gum. 
(Kirchhoff,  Scher.  Ann.  iii.  213.) 

Ulccolaria  scruposa  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  calcium  (Braconnot, 
loc.  cit.) 
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Usnea  barhata,  Fr.  Contains  nsnic  acid  (Roclileder  and  Heldt,  loc.  cit.),  and 
lichenin.    (Berzelius,  Seller.  Ann.  iii.  205.) 

Usnca  barbata,  Fr.  var.  florida.  {Usnca  florida,  Hoffm.)  Contains  usnic  acid 
(Knop,  loc.  cit.),  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbohydrate  convertible  into  sugar. 
(C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Usnea  hirta,  Hoffm.  {U.  barhata  \ar.  plicata,'Fi.)  Contains  usnie  acid  (Knop, 
loc. cit.),  bitter  principle,  gum-sugar,  lichenin  and  a  soft  skeleton  (Berzelius,  Scher. 
Ann.  iii.  203).  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbohydrate  convertible  into  sugar. 
(C.  Schmidt,  loc.  cit.) 

Variolaria  amara,  Ach.  Contains  picrolichenin  (Alms,  Pharra.  Zeit.  1832,  Ko.  2, 
17  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  61.)  Contains  chlorophyll,  and  a  colourless,  crystallisable, 
bitter  substance,  forming  with  ammonia  a  red  non-bitter  resin  (Gregory,  J.  Pharm. 
Juin  1835,  p.  314;  Pharm.  Centr.  1835,  No.  39).  Contains  picrolichenin,  two  resins, 
chlorophyll,  gum-sugar,  bitter  extractive  matter,  oxalate  of  calcium,  siHcic  acid,  iron 
and  cellulose  (A.  Miiller,  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  No  47);  compare  Filhol  and  Bou- 
chardt.    (J.  de  Med.  de  Toulouse,  vii.  201,  and  Pharm.  Centr.  1844,  No.  39.) 

Variolaria  comnninis,  Ach.  (grown  on  a  lime-tree).  Contains  waxy  matter,  green 
colouring  matter,  a  bitter  and  acrid  principle,  uncrystallisable  sugar,  oxalate  of  calcium 
(47  per  cent.),  a  substance  resembling  animal  gelatin,  &c.  (Braconnot,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [2]  vi.  132.) 

Variolaria  dealbata, Dec.  (Lichen  dcalbatus,  Ach.)  See  analysis  by  Ilobiquet(Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  236),  who  found  variolaria  in  this  lichen,  and  prepared  orcin  from  it. 

On  the  colouring  matters  of  Hchen.',  see  Abchil,  Ebythric  acid,  Evernic  Acm, 
Gtbophoeic  acid,  Lecanoeio  acid.  Litmus,  Oksellic  acid,  Oecin,  Usnic  acid, 
Vaeiolaein. 

XiXCHENSTEARIC  ACZD.  C"H=^0^  (Schnedermann,  and  Knop,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Iv.  149.) — An  acid  existing  in  Iceland  moss  (Cctraria  islandica),  and  probably 
also  in  the  fly-agaric  or  toadstool  {Agariciis  muscarius)  (Bolley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxvi.  50).  To  prepare  it,  Iceland  moss  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  alcohol 
containing  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  strained  decoction  is  mixed  witli  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  the  whole  is  diluted  with  4  or  5  volumes  of  water.  The  precipitate 
thereby  formed  is  washed  with  water,  and  afterwards  boUed  tliree  or  four  times  with 
alcohol  of  42  to  45  per  cent.  On  cooling  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  mixture  of  lichen- 
stearic  and  cetraric  acids  with  a  third  substance,  is  separated,  from  which  the  lichen- 
stearic  acid  is  taken  up  by  boiling  rock-oU,  and  again  deposited  on  cooling,  or  more 
completely  on  partial  distillation.  Purification  is  effected  by  recrystallising  from 
alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

Properties. — The  acid  forms  a  loose,  white  mass,  consisting  of  delicate  crystalline 
laminae  having  a  pearlj'  lustre.  From  a  solution  in  very  dilute  alcohol  it  is  obtained 
in  small  rhombic  tables ;  on  concentrating  the  solution,  partly  in  oily  drops.  It  is  in- 
odorous, has  a  rancid,  harsh,  not  bitter  taste,  melts  at  about  120°  without  loss  of 
weight,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  is  not  volatile. 

It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both 
fixed  and  volatile. 

The  salts  of  lichenstearic  acid  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by 
acids,  with  separation  of  lichenstearic  acid.    Their  solutions  froth  up  on  boiling. 

Ammonium-salt. — The  easily  prepared  solution  of  the  acid  in  warm  aqueous  ammo- 
nia forms,  on  cooling,  a  white,  elastic  jelly,  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  long,  extremely  delicate  crystals.  The  salt,  when  dry,  is  white  and  silky, 
and  only  partially  soluble  in  warm  water,  with  loss  of  ammonia. 

The  hariHm-salt,  C'^H-^BaO^,  is  obtained,  on  precipitating  aqueous  lichenstearate  of 
sodium  with  a  soluble  barium-salt,  as  a  greyish-  white  precipitate,  which  cakes  together 
in  boiling  water. 

The  lead-salt,  C^H^'PhO',  is  obtained,  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  sodium-salt  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  in  white  flakes,  which,  on  boiling  the  liquid,  melt  to  a  j-ellow, 
semi-fluid  mass.  It  is  brittle,  softens  between  tlie  fingers,  and  becomes  semi-fluid  at 
100°,  at  which  temperature  also  it  appears  to  decompose. 

Potassium-salt. — A  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium  throws 
down,  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  yellowish  flakes,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  a  part  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  on 
eoohng,  as  an  indistinctly  crystalline  powder ;  and  the  remainder,  on  concentrating  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
liquid,  which  tastes  like  soap,  and  froths  up  on  boiling. 

The  silver-salt  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt,  by  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  a  grej'ish-white  precipitate,  turning  violet  on  exposure  to  light,  and  caldug  together 
in  boiling  water.    It  decomposes  below  lOO'^. 
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Tlip  sodium-sali  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium-salt.  A  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  throws  down  white  granules  on  standing. 

IiIEBEITERITX:.  A  silicate  found  in  a  red  felspar  porphyry  on  Mount  Viesena, 
Fleimsp.r  valley,  Tyrol,  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms,  without  distinct  cleavage. 
Hardness  =  3'5.  Specific  gravity  =  2"18.  Colour  greenish -grey.  Fracture  splintery. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  whitens  and  intumesces,  but  does  not  fuse.  Contains,  according 
to  Marignac  (Bibl.  univ.  iv.  157),  44-66  per  cent,  silica,  36'51  alumina,  1-94  ferric 
oxide,  1-40  magnesia,  9  90  potash,  0-92  soda,  and  5-05  water  (  =  100-38).  Marignac 
regards  it  as  pinite  (q.v.)  ;  according  to  Blum,  Breithaupt,  and  Haidinger,  it  is  a  pseu- 
domorph  of  neplielin.  It  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  altered  diehroite.  (Dana,  ii. 
226  ;  Ivammelsberg's  Mincralchcmic,  p.  837.) 

IiIEBIGITE.    Calcio-uranic  carbonate.    See  Caebonates  (i.  798). 

lilEETIM".  A  substance  containing  53-71  per  cent,  carbon,  8'95  hydrogen,  4-82 
nitrogen,  and  32-52  oxygen,  found  by  Scherer  (Jahresber.  1851,  p.  597)  in  the  fluid 
of  tlie  spleen. 

KXCVBXTE.  Fvaitv.  Yi  nitc. — A  silicate  of  iron  and  calcium,  occurring  in  tri- 
metrie  crystals  in  which  ccP  :  ooP  =  110°  12';  oP  :  foo  =  146°  20';  ratio  of  principal 
axis,  brachydiagonal  and  macrodiagonal  =  0-66  :  1  :  1-46.  Observed  combinatinu, 
ooP  .  P  .  coP2  .  ooP2  .  ooP3  .  coP4  .  ooPoo  .  (xPo)  .  P  .  3f  CO  .  2Pa3  .  ipoo  .  2p2. 
Lateral  faces  usually  striated  longitudinally.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal, 
indistinct.  Also  columnar  or  compact  massive.  Hardness  =  6"5  to  6.  Specific 
gravity  =  3  8  to  4-2.  Lustre  submetallic.  Colour  black,  of  various  shades.  Streak  black, 
inclining  to  grey  or  brown.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  easily 
to  a  magnetic  globule.  It  is  easily  and  completely  decomposed  by  hot  hj'drochloric  acid. 

Analyses:  1.  Stromeyer  {Eammdsherg's  Mmtralchijmie,  p.  740). -2.  Eammels- 
berg  (ibid.). — 3.  Wackernagel  [ibid.)  : 

Si02  Fe<03  Fe-O        Wii^O  C^i-O        Al^O^  H=0 

1.  Elba.    29-28       28-00       31-90       2-43       13-78       0-61       1-27    =  101-27 

2.  „       29-83       22-55       32-40       1-50       12-44       .     .       1-60     =  100-32 

3.  „       29-45       25-79       28-60       0-94       16-49       .     .       .     .     =  100-27 

These  results  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  any  simple  formula,  but  they  may  be  ap- 
proximately represented  by  9M-0.2Fe^0^6SiO^. 

Lievrite  occurs  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  in  large  solitary  cr3'stals  and  aggregated  crys- 
tallisations in  compact  augite.  It  is  also  found  at  Fossum  and  Skeeu  in  Norway ;  in 
Siberia  ;  near  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz  ;  near  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  granite  ;  at 
Schneeberg,  in  Saxony  ;  and  near  Bytown,  Canada. 

Kobell's  Wehrlite,  a  massive  granular  mineral  from  Szurrasko  in  Hungary, 
containing  34-60  per  cent,  silica,  0-12  alumina,  42-38  ferric  oxide,  15-78  ferrous  oxide, 
0-28  manganous  oxide,  5-84  lime,  and  I'OO  water,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  lievrite. 
It  is,  however,  harder  (hardness  =  6  to  6-5),  fuses  with  difficulty  and  onlj'  on  the  edges, 
and  is  but  imperfectly  soluble  in  acids.    (Dana,  ii.  263.) 

3C>XGHT.  Light  is  the  agent  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  bodies 
through  the  organ  of  sight.  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  chemical 
change.  Plants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  it  for  their  exis- 
tence and  development;  the  greater  number  of  animals  are  incapable  of  living  in  health 
and  vigour  tmless  siibjected  to  its  influence  ;  and  a  variety  of  chemical  processes  both 
natural  and  artificial  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  agency. 

The  several  views  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light  may 
be  ranged  under  two  heads,  the  system  of  emission,  and  the  system  of  undulations. 
The  former,  suggested  in  ancient  times  by  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Gassendi,  and  birought  to  the  utmost  degree  of  completeness  of  which  it  is 
susceptible  by  Newton,  supposes  light  to  consist  of  minute  particles  emitted  from 
luminous  bodies,  and  travelling  through  space  with  immense  rapidity  till  they  reach 
the  eye.  The  latter  theory,  the  germ  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  supposes  that  objects  are  rendered  visible  by  vibrations  excited  by  luminous 
bodies  in  an  elastic  medium,  called  the  Ether,  pervading  all  space,  and  filling  up  the 
intervals  between  the  molecules  of  ponderable  bodies.  Ideas  similar  to  this  were 
advocated  by  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  and  Grimaldi ;  but  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Huyghens  that  the  theory  first  assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  was  rendered  capable  of 
aSbrding  an  exact  explanation  of  known  facts  ;  and  by  the  subsequent  labours  of 
Young,  Fresnel,  Cauchy,  and  others,  it  has  been  Ijronght  to  siich  a  state  of  perfection 
that  it  is  capable  of  accounting  for  most  of  the  phenomena  of  light  in  their  minutest 
details,  and  has  even  anticipated  many  important  results,  subsequently  confirmed  by 
observation ;  -whereas  the  theory  of  emission,  though  it  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of 
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most  of  the  phenomena  known  in  Newton's  time,  is  altogether  unable  to  account  for  & 
vast  number  of  facts  which  have  since  been  discovered.  Tlie  wave-theory  is  therefore 
now  universally  accepted  as  the  true  representative  of  the  phenomena. 

The  existence  of  a  fluid  or  medium,  such  as  the  theory  supposes  to  exist  in  the 
celestial  spaces,  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty :  for  the  motions  of 
comets  are  found  to  be  retarded  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  hypothesis.  This  phenomenon  has  been  particularly  studied  in  the  case  of  Eucke's 
comet,  which  revolves  about  the  sun  in  a  period  of  three  years.  Now  this  period  is 
found  to  be  continually  diminishing,  showing  that  the  comet  is  gradually  approaching 
the  sun,  an  effect  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  its  motion  to  bo 
retarded  by  the  action  of  a  resisting  medium.  Moreover,  as  the  light-waves  are 
transmitted  freely,  not  only  through  the  celestial  spaces,  but  also  through  air,  water, 
glass,  and  other  transparent  media,  we  must  likewise  suppose  that  the  spaces  between 
the  molecules  of  these  bodies  are  filled  up  by  the  ether.  It  will  hereafter  be  sho\vn 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  different  in  different  media. 

In  the  present  article,  after  speaking  of  the  sources  of  light,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  how  the  wave-theory  is  applied  to  explain  the  several  phenomena  ofKadiation, 
Interference,  Eeflection,  Eefraction,  Absorption,  and  Polarisation. 

The  chemical  action  of  light  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article. 

Sources  of  Light. 

The  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  certain  meteors,  and  terrestrial  bodies  in  the  states-  of 
incandescence  and  phosphorescence,  shine  by  their  own  light ;  all  other  bodies,  ter- 
restrial or  celestial,  are  visible  only  when  the  light  of  a  self-luminous  body  falls  upon 
them.  Our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  render  bodies  self-luminous 
is  not  very  exact;  but  assuming  that  vision  is  produced  by  undulations  in  an  all- 
pervading  elastic  medium,  we  must  suppose  that  these  undulations  are  excited  by 
vibratory  movements  in  the  particles  of  luminous  bodies.  This  sujDposition  is  more- 
over in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  heat  (p.  131). 
The  particles  of  all  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  it 
depends  upon  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  this  motion  whether  the  effect  produced  on 
our  senses  by  the  undulations  thereby  excited  in  the  surroimding  ethereal  medium,  is 
that  of  heat  alone,  or  of  heat  accompanied  by  light.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
the  non-luminous  heat-waves  are  of  less  rapid  vibration  than  those  which  likewise  pro- 
duce light.  Accordingly  when  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  gradually  raised,  it  first 
gives  out  heat  unaccompanied  by  light;  but  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  vibrations 
become  rapid  enough  to  excite  in  the  ethereal  medium,  waves  which  produce  in  our 
organs  the  sensation  of  red  light,  and  at  still  higher  temperatures  vibrations  are 
produced  of  a  rapidity  corresponding  to  tliose  which  excite  the  sensation  of  yellow  and 
of  blue  light,  which,  together  with  the  red,  produce  the  combined  sensation  of  white 
light.    (See  Kadiation  of  Heat.) 

A  body  may  be  raised  to  the  temperature  necessary  to  render  it  luminous,  either  by 
chemical  action  (combustion)  going  on  within  its  own  mass  (f.^.  the  burning  of  metals, 
wood,  hydrocarbons,  &c.),  or  by  heat  imparted  to  it  from  without,  as  by  the  combustion 
of  a  neighbouring  body,  by  the  electric  current,  by  mechanical  agency  such  as 
friction  or  percussion,  or  by  the  sun's  rays  concentrated  upon  it  by  a  lens  or  mirror. 
Matter  in  either  of  the  three  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas,  may  be  brought  to  the  in- 
candescent or  self-luminous  state ;  flame,  indeed,  is  merely  incandescent  gas  ;  but,  as 
explained  in  the  article  Combustion  (i.  1094),  solids  become  luminous  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  gases,  and  give  out  much  more  light  at  any  given  temperature : 
hence  the  brightest  flames  are  those  which  contain  suspended  particles  of  solid  matter 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion. 

The  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars  is  in  all  probability  due  to  incandescence; 
indeed  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
contains  many  of  the  metals  which  exist  in  our  own  globe,  and  similar  observations 
have  been  made  on  several  fixed  stars. 

Phosphorescence. — Many  bodies,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  are  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  vibration  that  they  emit  light  without  perceptible  evolution  of  heat. 
Phosphorus,  in  the  state  of  slow  combustion  which  takes  place  on  exposing  it  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  gives  off'  acid  vapours,  which  shine  in  the  dark  with  a  faint 
bluish  light:  hence  the  term  phosphorescent  has  been  extended  to  all  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit a  similar  luminosity,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  The  phosphorescence 
of  decayed  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  as  of  dead  wood  and  putrid  sea-fisli,  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  fiowers  of  certain  living  plants,  especially  those  of  a  bright 
yellow  or  red  colour,  as  Calendula  officinalis,  Tropmolum  majus,  Helianthus  annutts,  and 
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Palaver  orimtalc,  have  been  obseryed  to  emit  a  sudden  flashing  light  on  fine  summer 
evenings,  a  little  after  sunset.  Some  plants  also  emit  in  the  dark  a  faint  continuous 
light,  probably  arising  from  the  combustion  of  some  siibstance,  such  as  a  hydrocarbon, 
emitted  from  them;  this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  tlie  leaves  of  PJiytolacca  de- 
crt?2rfr(r,  which  shine  at  night,  sometimes  with  bluish-green,  sometimes  with  yellowish-green 
light.  The  acrid  milky  juice  of  Cipo  de  Cananum  (a  Brazilian  plant,  probably  of  the 
euphorbiaceous  order)  emits  light  for  several  hours,  after  flowing  from  a  wound  in  the 
phint.  RhizomoTfha  siibtcrranca,  a  plant  which  grows  in  mines,  emits  light  from  its 
wliole  surface,  but  especially  from  the  whitish  growing  points,  and  a  similar  pheno- 
menon has  been  observed  in  other  subterranean  plants. 

A  more  familiar  kind  of  phosphorescence  is  that  exhibited  by  many  living  animals, 
as  by  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly,  and  the  numberless  small  marine  animals,  sucli  as 
Crustacea,  medusae,  polyiiora,  and  infusoria,  which  give  rise  to  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea  at  night.  In  many  animals  the  phosphorescence  is  an  act  of  the  will ;  in 
others  it  takes  place  at  a  particular  period  of  life. 

In  nearly  all  phosphorescent  plants  and  animals,  the  phosphorescence  appears  to  bo 
due  to  chemical  action,  in  fact  to  a  slow  combustion  :  for  it  increases  in  brightness  in 
pure  oxygen  gas,  and  ceases  altogether  in  a  vacuum  or  in  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  fish,  however,  takes  place  in  nitrogen  as  well  as  in 
air  or  oxygen. 

Phosphorescence  may  be  excited  artificially  in  a  large  number  of  bodies  Ijy  any  cause 
which  sets  their  particles  in  rapid  vibration  ;  viz.,  by  liiat,  by  the  electric  dischitrgi;  by 
racchanical  action,  and  by  insnhitiun. 

1.  Many  solid  bodies  become  phosphorescent  when  thrown  upon  a  heated  surface  ; 
such  is  tlie  case  with  diamond,  chalk,  certain  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  oyster-shells, 
paper,  flour,  especially  that  of  maize,  and  indeed  with  most  well-dried  organic  sub- 
stances. This  effect  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  incandescence,  for  it  takes  place  at 
temperatures  much  below  an  ordinary  red  heat ;  and  the  light  emitted  is  generally  of 
a  blue  or  violet  tint,  instead  of  the  dull  red  of  incipient  incandescence. 

2.  A  lump  of  sugar  through  whicli  a  powerful  electric  discharge  is  passed,  shiues  for 
several  seconds  afterwards  with  a  beautiful  violet  light ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  p)ro- 
duced  on  many  non-conducting  minerals,  but  not  on  metals  or  other  substances  of  good 
conducting  power.  Substances  which  have  lost  the  faculty  of  becoming  phosphorescent 
by  heat  or  by  insolation,  recover  it  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  repeated  electric 
discharges.  There  can  bo  but  little  doultt  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  discharge 
is  to  throw  the  particles  of  tlie  body  into  a  state  of  rapid  vibration,  which  is  then 
communicated  to  tlie  surrounding  ethereal  medium. 

3.  The  phosphorescence  produced  by  friction,  percussion,  and  other  mechanical 
actions,  generally  lasts  only  as  long  as  the  disturbing  cause  continues  to  act.  In  many 
cases  a  development  of  electricity  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  and  to  this  the  light 
may  be  psirtly  or  in  some  cases  wholly  due ;  sometimes,  however,  the  light  emitted 
appears  to  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  vibratory  motion  communicated  to  the 
particles  by  the  mechanical  disturbance.  Adularia  struck  with  a  hammer  so  as  to 
split  it,  emits  at  each  crack  a  light  which  may  last  for  several  minutes ;  and  when 
ground  in  a  mortar,  it  appears  all  on  fire.  Quartz,  fluor-spar,  rock-salt,  and  sugar 
likewise  exhibit  light  when  broken  or  pounded. 

Light  is  often  emitted  durinff  the  change  of  state  of  bodies,  especially  in  the  passage 
from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state,  and  the  separation  of  crystals  from  a  solu- 
tion (i.  200). 

4.  Insolation,  or  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  develops  phosphorescence  most  easily  in 
substances  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Most  calcareous  substances  are  capable 
of  becoming  phosphorescent  by  insolation  :  c.  g.  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium, 
fluor-spar,  petrifactions,  shells,  and  pearls. 

Canton  s  pkos^ihorus,  prepared  by  heating  calcined  oyster-shells  with  sulphur,  emits 
after  insolation  a  yellow  light  bright  enough  to  show  the  time  by  a  watch.  The 
phosphorescence  may  even  be  excited  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  The 
Bolugnictn  phosphorus,  prepared  by  strongly  igniting  heavy  spar  with  gum-tragacanth, 
emits,  after  insolation,  a  bright  liglit  which  lasts  for  more  than  a  day.  Bavdoin's 
phosphorus  (fused  nitrate  of  calcium)  emits  a  white  light.  Diamonds  sometimes 
remain  phosphorescent  for  an  hour,  after  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  few  seconds  only. 
Certain  organic  substances,  e.g.  flour,  sugar,  gum,  white  wax,  and  resin,  also  shine 
after  insolation. 

From  recent  researches  by  E.  Becquerol,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bodies 
rendered  phosphorescent  by  insolation,  is  much  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
phosphorescence,  lasting  for  a  few  seconds,  or  rarely  for  a  few  minutes,  being  exhibited 
by  numerous  minerals  and  salts,  chiefly  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases.  (See  Daguin's 
Traite  clc  Physique,  iv.  250.) 
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For  numerous  details  relating  to  phosphorescence,  see  Gmclin's  Handbook 
(i.  181—209). 

The  Electric  Light. — The  passage  of  electricity,  when  it  meets  with  a  certain  resist- 
ance, is  accompanied  by  light,  more  or  less  bright  in  proportion  to  the  streno-th  of  the 
charge  and  the  degree  of  resistance.  As  the  discharge  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  most 
highly  rarefied  atmospheres,  such  as  G-assiot's  tubes  (ii.  391),  takes  place  throuo-h  the 
medium  of  material  particles,  we  may  suppose  in  this  case  also  that  the  light  owes  its 
origin  to  vibrations  excited  in  these  particles  by  the  electric  action. 

Kadiation. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  of  luminous  bodies  are  trans- 
mitted in  waves  or  imdulations  througli  the  surrounding  ether,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  shortly  the  nature  of  undulations  in  general.     A  wave  or  undulation  is 
a  disturbance  excited  in  one  part  of  a  body,  and  communicated  to  the  other  parts  in 
regular  succession.    For  example,  a  stone  tlu-own  into  water  depresses  the  water  at 
the  part  where  it  is  thrown  in  ;  the  portion  so  depressed  exerts  a  lateral  pressure  on 
those  immediately  surrounding  it ;  and  tliese  again  exert  an  upward  pressure  on  the 
particles  external  to  them,  and  form  a  raised  circle ;  afterwards  these  portions  fall,  and 
in  falling,  push  up  other  particles,  situated  external  to  them,  and  tlius  the  undulation 
contmually  spreads  outwards  in  concentric  circles  till  it  extends  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  liquid.    Now  it  is  important  to  notice  that  these  particles  have  no  progressive 
motion  ;  they  merely  move  up  and  down,  as  may  be  seen  by  observing  the  motion  of 
a  light  body  floating  on  them  :  there  is  an  appearance  of  progressive  motion,  but  it  is 
only  an  appearance,  arising  from  the  same  form  or  state  of  motion  being  successively 
communicated  to  the  different  parts  of  the  liquid.    The  wave  travels  onwards,  perhaps 
for  miles,  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  ocean  tide-wave,  all  round  the  globe ;  but  the 
individual  particles  of  water  merely  move  in  vertical  lines  through  spaces  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  feet.    Again,  in  the  case  of  the  waves  in  air  which  produce  sound,  the 
individual  particles  of  air  merely  move  backwards  and  forwards  through  small  intervals 
the  motion  being  first  excited  in  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with  the  soundinii- 
body,  afterwards  communicated  by  these  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  this  communica- 
tion of  the  vibratory  motion  from  particle  to  particle  constitutes  a  wave  of  sound. 
Here  again  the  progress  of  the  wave  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  motion 
of  the  individual  particles.    Sound  travels  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  about  1100 
feet  in  a  second ;  now  if  the  individual  particles  of  air  whose  vibration  produces  the 
sound  were  to  rush  onwards  at  that  rate,  every  sound  would  be  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  air  amounting  to  a  hurricane. 

Thus  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  light.  The  motions  of  the  individual  particles  of  the 
ether  take  place  through  immeasurabty  small  spaces,  but  are  communicated  with 
immense  rapidity  to  the  next;  from  these  to  those  beyond  them,  and  so  on,  even 
through  the  vast  distances  between  the  heavenly  bodies.  So  long  as  the  ether  throuo-h 
which  the  light- wave  travels  is  of  uniform  density — as  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  in  free 
space,  and  in  media  of  uniform  constitution,  such  as  water,  glass,  and  other  uncrys- 
tallised  bodies — the  wave  spreads  with  equal  velocity  in  all  directions ;  consequently, 
all  the  particles  to  which  the  motion  extends  at  the  same  instant  are  situated  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  having  the  luminous  body  in  its  centre,  and  the  illumination  extends 
in  lines  at  right  angles  to  this  wave-surface,  that  is  to  say,  in  straight  lines  radiating 
from  the  luminous  body:  these  linos  are  called  rays  of  light.  Wlien  any  change  of 
density  takes  place  in  tlie  medium,  the  wave-surface  is  no  longer  perfectly  spherical,  and 
the  rays  are  broken  or  cun'ed  according  as  the  change  of  density  is  sudden  or  gradual. 

The  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  an  elastic  medium  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Direct 
or  longitudinal,  when  the  line  of  vibration  coincides  with,  or  is  parallel  to,  the  direction 
in  which  the  wave  travels  onwards,  as  in  the  case  of  sound-waves  in  air. — 2.  Transverse 
or  normal,  when  the  particles  vibrate  in  du'ections  at  right  angles  to  the  motion  of  the 
wave,  as  is  the  case  with  waves  in  water,  and  with  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  cord 
set  in  motion  by  drawing  a  bow  across  it. 

Suppose  a  particle  of  an  elastic  medium  to  be  disturbed  in  any  direction  whatever. 
This  direction  will  in  general  be  oblique  to  the  line  joining  this  particle  with  the  next, 
and  the  actual  velocity  of  the  particle  may  be  resolved  into  three  others,  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  particles,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave-motion  proceeds,  the  other  two  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  first  component  determines  the  longitudinal,  the  otlier  two  the  lateral 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particle  ;  and  the  relative  distances  to  which  these  two  kinds 
of  vibration  are  propagated  depends  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  medium. 
When  the  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body,  it  is  the  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  which  travel  onwards,  producing  a  series  of  compressions  and 
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dilatations  of  the  air  along  the  line  of  the  wave,  and  these  niotion.s  ultimately  reaching 
the  ear,  produce  the  effect  of  sound:  the  lateral  vibrations,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  be  quickly  extinguished  ;  at  all  events,  they  produce  no  effect  upon  the  ear.  With 
the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  however,  the  case  is  exactly  reversed  ;  for,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  phenomena  of  polarised  light  show  plainly  that  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  the  ether  are  the  only  ones  which  affect  our  visual  organs.  With  regard 
to  man}'  phenomena,  however,  the  particular  directions  of  the  vibrating  particles  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

To  exjilain  more  clearly  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the 
ether-molecules,  suppose  that  a  row  of  these  particles,  a,  h,  c,  d  {Jig.  640),  situated  in  a 
homogeneous  medium,  is  brought  by  any  disturbing  force  into  j^. 
the  position  a'  b'  c  d'.    The  sum  of  the  forces  which  hold  the  ^  '9-    ^  ■ 

particles  w,     of  the  contiguous  rows  in  their  places  will  then  be  •     •     o«-  •  • 
altered.    If  the  displacement  itself  is  small  in  comparison  with 

the  distances  between  the  molecules,  the  forces  at  right  angles  «     •     ©6    ©  @ 
to  the  line  of  displacement  will  remain  unaltered;  but  the  ''® 
repulsion  exerted  by  i  upon  5i  in  the  direction  of  displacement  »  ™9     ®''   e»  a 
has  increased,  while  that  of  d  upon  m  is  diminished.    The  same       '"^  ''® 
is  true  with  respect  to  m,  and  all  the  particles  in  the  same  ®     ®    ^P*^   *  ® 
horizontal  row,  which,  therefore,  soon  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  a,  h,  c,  d.    This  latter  row  of  jjarticles  is,  however,  urged  back  to  its  original 
position,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which  it  set  the  other  particles  in  motion ; 
so  that  its  velocity  in  the  primary  direction  is  gradually  destroyed,  and  it  returns  to 
its  original  position,  which,  however,  it  passes  beyond,  in  consequence  of  the  momentum 
which  it  has  acquired,  thus  performing  a  succession  of  small  oscillations  like  those 
of  a  pendulum.    Similar  oscillations  are  performed  successively  by  the  second,  thinl, 
and  other  rows  of  particles ;  and  if  by  the  time  that  the  first  row  of  particles,  a  a 
{fig.  641),  has  completed  a  single  oscillation,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  vibratory 
motion  has  extended  as  far  as  h,  the  -^^^  ^  j  ^ 

rows  of  particles  between  a  d  and 

h  b'  inclusive  will  exhibit  all  pos-  ***°*o''  o'^ 

sible  phases  of  the  movement.    The  e»<»e  ""s™**, 

dis-tance  a  b  between  two  layers  of  •  *•«,•' 

corresponding  phase  is  the  length  •*       ^  ,* 

of  a  complete  wave;  the  ray  ?•  s,  g  <  a — t  1— o —  1 — ? — -—a  <^r 

or  the  wave-surface  normal  to  it,  *   •  •  , 

traverses  this  distance  in  the  time 

in  which  the  row  of  particles  a  a'  *^»»e„      *  ,  ^ 

performs  a  complete  oscillation.  The  J,  c'  •  , 

greatest  distance  attained  by  any  n 
particle  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  during  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation,  is 
called  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration.  It  is  proportional  to  the  greatest  velocity  of 
the  particle  during  its  passage  through  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  intensity  of 
the  light  is  proportional  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  vibratory  particles,  and  therefore  to  the 
square  of  the  amj^litude  of  the  vibration. 

Velocity  of  Iii§rht.  The  rate  at  which  a  wave  travels  through  an  elastic  medium 
is  a  function  of  its  elasticity  and  density,  and  when  these  are  known,  as  in  the  case  of 

sound,  the  rate  of  propagation  may  be  calculated  a  priori,  by  the  formula  v  =  ^ J 

(seep.  41).  But,  in  the  case  of  light,  these  elements  are  unknown,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  can  only  Ije  determined  by  observation.  The  following  methods  have  been 
adopted : — 

1.  By  Oliservations  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jicpitei's  Satillitrs. — This  method  was  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  Danish  astronomer  Romer  in  1676.  He  found  that,  when  the 
earth  is  between  the  sun  and  Jiipiter,  that  is  to  say,  at  its  least  distance  from  tliat 
planet,  the  nearest  of  Jupiter's  f  jur  moons  enters  the  shadow  of  the  planet  at  intervals 
of  42 h.  '28'  35".  Now,  calculating  from  this  the  time  at  which  the  lOOtli  eclipse  should 
take  place,  observation  showed  a  retardation  of  15  minutes  behind  the  calculated 
time.  But  in  the  same  interval,  the  earth  had  travelled  about  half  round  its  orbit,  and 
had  therefore  increased  its  distance  from  Jupiter  by  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  that 
orbit.  This  then  was  the  distance  which  the  light  from  Jupiter  had  passed  over  in 
15  minutes ;  and  thence  the  velocity  of  light  was  found  to  be  77,000  leagues,  or  167,600 
geographical  miles  per  second.  At  this  rate  it  takes  8'  13"  to  reach  us  from  the  sun, 
4h.  10'  from  Neptune,  and  about  10  years  from  the  nearest  fixed  star  (61  Cygni). 

2.  By  the  Aberration  of  the  Fixed  Stars. — The  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  light  coming  from  the  stars,  causes  them  to  appear,  not  in  their 
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true  places,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these  two  motions.  The  apparent 
positions  of  all  the  stars  are,  accordingly,  shifted  iu  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is 
movuig.  Each  star,  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  annual  revolution,  describes  a  small 
ellipse  round  its  true  place ;  for  a  star  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  this  ellipse  is  neai-ly 
a  circle  of  20-445"  apparent  diameter.  The  tangent  of  this  angle  gives  the  ratio  between 
the  velocity  of  light  and  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  and  the  latter  being  known  by 
independent  observation,  the  velocity  of  light  is  thence  found  to  be  166,072  geograpliical 
miles  per  second,  a  result  differing  from  that  of  Rciraer  by  less  than  1  per  cent.  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  Komer's  method  gives  the  velocity  of  reflected  light  in  free 
space,  whereas  the  aberration  method  gives  the  velocity  of  direct  light  in  air. 

3.  Measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  small  distances. — a.  Fizeau's  viethod.  A 
toothed  wheel  having  its  teeth  of  the  same  width  as  the  intervals  between  them  is 
made  to  revolve  rapidly,  so  that  its  teeth  may  pass  through  a  beam  of  liglit  proceeding 
from  a  lamp  or  other  source,  the  light  being  thus  intercepted  by  the  teeth,  and  passing 
through  oiiiy  at  intervals.  The  light  which  passes  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  is 
reflected  perpendicularly  from  a  plane  mirror  placed  at  a  great  distance ;  it  then  returns 
along  the  same  path,  and  again  passes  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  Now,  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in  travelling  twice  over  the  space  between  the  wheel 
and  the  mirror,  the  wheel  will  have  performed  a  certain  part  of  its  revolution ;  and  if 
it  turns  with  a  due  degree  of  velocity,  the  light  which  has  passed  in  the  first  instance 
between  two  of  the  teeth  will  strike,  at  its  return,  on  the  face  of  a  tooth  instead  of  a 
space  between  two  teeth,  so  that  an  observer  looking  through  the  wheel  in  the  direction 
of  the  mirror,  wUl  not,  in  that  case,  pei'ceive  any  light.  The  time  which  the  light 
takes  to  pass  from  the  wheel  to  the  mirror  and  return,  is  therefore  equal  to  that  iu 
which  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  moves  into  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  space 
immediately  preceding  it,  which  time  is  easily  calculated  from  the  known  velocity  of 
the  wheel  and  the  number  of  its  teeth.  If,  for  example,  the  wheel  has  n  teeth  and 
makes  t  revolutions  per  second,  each  tooth  will  pass  into  the  place  of  the  preceding 

tooth  in  — -  of  a  second,  and  into  the  place  of  the  space  next  preceding,  in  - — -  of  a 

second.  Fizea\i's  experiments,  in  which  the  wheel  and  mirror  were  placed  at  a  distance 
of  8633  metres  (between  Turesnes  and  Montmartre),  gave,  as  the  velocity  of  light  in 
air,  78,841  leagues  of  4  kilometres  each  per  second.  Eomer's  method  gave  77,000 
leagues. 

Fizeau's  method  might  be  applied  to  show  that  rays  of  light  of  all  colours  (like  waves 
of  sound  of  every  pitch)  travel  with  the  same  velocity.  This  conclusion  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  established  by  the  fact  that  all  the  stars,  whatever  may  be  their  coloiu", 
exhibit  equal  aberration,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  rays  of  different  colour  travelled 
with  different  velocities. 

fi.  By  means  of  a  Revolving  Mirror. — This  method,  proposed  by  Arago,  and  carried 
out  independently  by  Foucault,  and  by  Fizeau  and  Breguet,  is  similar  in  principle  to 
that  by  which  Wheatstone  determined  the  velocity  of  electricity,  and  affords  the  means 

Fig.  642. 


of  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  space  not  exceeding  four  metres.  A  line  of  light, 
S  (fig.  642),  proceeding  from  a  very  narrow  rectangular  aperture  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure,  after  passing  through  the  converging  achromatic  lens  K,  which  would 
form  an  image  of  it  at  S',  falls  upon  a  plane  mirror,  mn,  capable  of  revolving  on  a  vertical 
axis  passing  throiigh  o  on  the  line  S  S',  which  reflects  it  to  s',  a  point  symmetrical  with  S', 
as  regards  the  mirror.    At  this  point  is  placed  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  M,  whose 
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centre  of  figure  is  in  o.  The  light  falling  on  this  mirror  is  reflected  back  Hgain  along 
tlie  same  path,  s'o,  to  the  plane  mirror,  mn,  which  again  reflects  it  to  S  in  a  beam  coin- 
ciding with  the  incident  light.  This  will  be  the  case  in  all  positions  of  the  mirror 
provided  the  light  is  reflected  from  it  to  M.  As  the  image  thus  sent  l^ack  to  S  would 
be  confounded  with  the  incident  beam,  an  unsilvered  plate  of  glass,  afi,  is  placed  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  light  falling  upon  it  in  the  direction  <iS  may  be  partly  reflected 
to  s,  where  it  may  be  observed  by  an  eyo-piece  furnished  with  a  vertical  wire.  If  the 
mirror  mu  be  made  to  revolve  slowly,  an  eye  placed  at  s  will  see  the  image  of  the  line 
of  light  at  intervals,  but  if  the  mirror  makes  more  than  10  turns  in  a  second,  the  image 
will  be  seen  continuously;  and  if  the  eye-piece  be  adjusted,  so  that  the  image  shall 
coincide  with  the  wire,  when  the  mirror  makes  from  20  to  30  revolutions  per  second, 
it  will  be  seen  to  deviate  in  the  direction  of  the  I'otation  when  the  rate  is  increased 
to  several  hundred  turns  per  second  ;  if,  for  example,  the  mirror  turns  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  the  image  will  be  displaced  from  S  to  R,  or  from  5  to  r.  The  cause  of 
the  displacement  is  that  the  mirror  mn  has  time  to  revolve  through  a  sensible  angle, 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in  travelling  from  o  to  s'  and  from  s'  to  o,  so  that 
the  beam  of  light,  at  its  second  reflection  from  mn,  is  deflected  from  its  first  direction, 
forming,  with  the  incident  beam  So,  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  angular  displacement  of 
the  mirror. 

The  mode  of  calculating  the  velocity  of  light  from  tlie  observed  deviation  is  as 
follows: — Let  Sc  =  r;  co  =  I;  os  =  I' ;  the  arc  of  deviation  SR  or  sr  d;  also  let 
n  be  the  number  of  turns  performed  by  the  mirror  iini  in  a  second,  and  V  the  velocity 
of  the  light.  The  mirror  mn  having  moved  into  the  position  m'n\  by  the  time  that 
the  ray  reflected  from  M  returns  to  it,  the  deviation  would  be  equal  to  the  angle  SoR, 
if  the  ray  were  not  deflected  by  the  lens  cK,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the 
point  c  coincided  with  o.  Suppose,  first,  that  this  is  the  case  ;  then  the  angle  SoR  is 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  a,  through  which  the  mirror  revolves  during  the  time  occupied 

21! 

bv  the  light  in  passing  over  the  space  2os'  =  IT.    This  time  is  — ,  and  since  the 

Ini:  ^ 

mirror  makes  n  turns  in  a  second,  the  angle  a  =  —j-f.    The  angle  of  deflection  of  the 

4«(!'  . 
ray  is  therefore  -y^,  and  the  corresponding  arc,  whose  radius  is  OiS  =  r  +  /,  is 


a  =   2a.2w  .oS    —  '. 


But  the  reflected  ray  is  actually  deflected  by  the  lens  K.  Draw  R'c  through  the 
optic  centre  c  and  the  point  R',  which  is  the  image  of  .s'  in  the  mirror  m'n'.  The  imago 
of  R',  formed  by  the  lens  K,  will  then  be  at  E,  and  the  angle  of  deviation  will  be 

R'S'  R'S' 

ScE  =  5.    Now  the  triangles  oR'S',  cR'S',  give  sin  R'cS'  =  sin  S  =         =  — ;  and 

R'S'  '      '  + ' 

sin  R'oS'  =  sin  2a  =  -y--    Hence,  replacing  the  angles  (which  are  very  small)  by 

:  .  M,'  inl'- 

their  sines,  and  substituting  for  2a  its  value  -y^,  we  find  5  =  ^p- — jtt  ;  and  for  the 

r  t  \l  +  I  ) 

arc  SE  =  i>  =  27rr5 : 

Sirl'-nr        ,  ^trl'hir 

D    =  Tr, ,    r\  '  whence  /  =  =r-; — -  -, 

a  formula  which  gives  the  velocity  of  light  as  a  function  of  the  deviation. 

The  same  method  serves  also  to  measure  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  or  any  other 
liquid,  a  tube  T  containing  the  liquid,  and  closed  at  the  ends  with  flat  glass  plates, 
being  interposed  between  the  mirror  vin  and  M'.  As,  however,  the  light  would  be 
refracted  by  the  liquid,  and  therefore  the  focus  woidd  not  fall  on  M',  a  diverging  lens 
is  placed  at  L  to  compensate  for  the  deviation  thence  arising. 

Moreover,  as  the  column  of  water  does  not  occupy  the  entire  space  between  the 
mirrors,  the  velocity  calculated  as  above  from  the  observed  de^-iation  is  only  the  mean 
velocity  of  light  in  a  space  occupied  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  air.  Let  U  be  this 
mean  velocity ;  w  and  a  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  water  and  air  respectively ;  V  and 
V  the  corresponding  real  velocities.    The  times  occupied  by  the  light  in  traversing  the 

spaces  a  and  w  are  p  and       and  the  whole  time  is  — .    Hence,  dividing  the 

total  space  a  +  why  the  time,  we  find  for  the  mean  velocity : 

VV'(a  +  w) 
a V +wV' 

whence  y,  wUV 


U 


{a  +  w}V—aU' 

By  this  method  it  is  found  tliat  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  is  less  than  in  air,  a 

Q  Q  2 
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result  wliicli,  as  will  be  sefn  hereafter,  is  in  aocordimce  witb  tlie  wave-theory,  while 
it  is  direotly  opposed  to  that  which  would  follow  from  the  theory  of  emission. 

Intensity  of  Iiight.  The  intensity  of  the  light  received  by  a  surface  from  any 
gi\-en  source — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  a  unit  of  the  surface — 
depends  partly  on  its  distance  from  that  source,  partly  on  the  obliquity  at  which  the 
light  falls  upon  it. 

1.  The  intmsity  of  light  emanating  from  a  point  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.  For,  as  the  undulations  excited  by  the  luminous  source  travel  with 
equal  velocity  in  all  directions — supposing  the  medium  uniform — they  may  be  re- 
garded as  spreading  out  in  concentric  spherical  surfaces  of  continually  increasing 
magnitude  ;  and  as  these  surfaces  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  radii,  it 
follows  that  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  a  unit  of  siirface  will  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  .sphere  of  which  it  forms  a  part — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  luminous  point. 

If  the  luminous  body  is  of  finite  dimensions,  the  preceding  law,  being  applicable  to 
the  light  emanating  from  each  point  of  its  surface,  must  likewise  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  provided  the  body  is  suiRciently  distant  to  admit  of  all  its  points 
being  regarded  as  equally  distant  from  the  illumined  surface  ;  and  since  the  apparent 
diameter  varies  inversely  as  the  distance,  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  vary  in  direct 
proportioii  to  the  square  of  the  apparent  diameter  or  to  the  apparent  surface  of  the 
luminous  body,  understanding  by  this  last  term  the  conical  angle  of  a  cone  envelop- 
ing the  body  and  having  its  vertex  at  the  luminous  point. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  light  received  by  any  surface  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
which  the  incident  rays  make  with  the  normal  to  that  surface.  For  suppose  ab 
(fig.  643)  to  be  a  portion  of  the  illuminated  surface,  so  small  that  the  rays  falling 

upon  it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel.    The  quan- 
Fig.  643.  tity  of  light  received  by  A  B,  is  the  same  as  that 

which  would  fall  on  its  projection  B  C,  on  a  plane 

/S  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  and  there- 
fore exposed  to  their  full  effect ;  hence  the  intensity 
of  the  lightfalling  on  these  two  surfaces  is  inversely  as 
their  areas;  butBC  =  AB.  cos  AB  C  =  A  B.cos  SEN, 
the  angle  which  the  incident  rays  make  with  the 
normal  B  N. 

3.  The  intensity  of  the  light  emanating  from  a  self- 
Imninous  surface,  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  o  f  the 
angle  which  the  rays  make  with  the  normal.  This 

  proportion  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  similar  manner 

to  the  preceding,  and  the  result  may  be  verified 
by  looking  through  a  small  aperture  at  an  incandescent  surface,  as  that  of  red-hot 
iron,  and  inclining  it  more  and  more  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  to 
the  eye.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  it  is  found  that  the  brightness  of  a  luminous 
surface  is  independent  of  its  form  and  of  its  position  with  regard  to  the  visual  rays, 
the  impression  produced  by  it  on  the  eye  being  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  plane 
surface  of  equal  intrinsic  lustre,  which  is  the  projection  of  the  original  surface  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  visual  rays :  a  red-hot  ball,  for  example,  seen  from  a  distance 
looks  just  like  a  flat  disc. 

Comparison  of  the  Intensity  of  two  Luminous  Sources  :  PHOTOivrETRY. 

The  eye  is  not  capable  of  judging  directly,  with  any  great  approach  to  accuracy,  of 
the  relative  intensity  of  two  lights,  but  it  can  perceive  with  great  nicety  whether  two 
contiguous  surfaces  or  portions  of  the  same  surface  are  equally  illuminated,  or  whether 
two  contiguous  shadows  have  or  have  not  the  same  depth.  On  this  principle  are  con- 
structed most  of  the  instruments  called  Photometers,  for  measuring  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  different  sources  of  light. 

Rumford's  Photometer,  which  is  very  easily  constructed,  consists  of  a  small 
wooden  cylinder  set  upriglit  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  also  placed  vertically. 
The  two  lights  to  be  compared  (a  candle  and  gas-flame,  for  example)  are  placed  at  the 
same  heiglit  in  fi'ont  of  the  paper,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  shadows  of  the 
wooden  cylinder  which  they  cast,  shall  fall  on  the  paper  close  together,  and  that  the 
rays  from  both  of  them  shall  meet  the  paper  at  the  same  angle.  Each  shadow  will 
then  be  illuminated  by  only  one  of  the  lights,  while  the  rest  of  the  surface  will  receive 
the  rays  from  both,  and  tlie  two  shadows  will  be  of  the  same  depth  when  the  surface 
of  the  paper  is  equally  illuminated  by  both  lights.  If  tlien  the  stronger  light  be 
moved  farther  oflP  till  the  shadows  are  equally  dark,  the  intensities  of  the  two  will  be 
directly  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen  when  that  condition  is  ful- 
filled. 
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This  photometer  gives  very  exact  results  in  many  eases;  bnt  in  applying  it  to 
determine  the  relative  illuminating  jjower  of  a  gas-flame  and  a  candle,  a  ditRculty 
arises  from  the  different  colours  of  the  two  shadows,  that  of  the  gas  being  bluish- 
browu,  while  that  of  the  candle  is  yellowish-brown.  In  all  such  cases,  Bunsen's 
photometer,  whose  indications  do  not  depend  on  depth  of  shadow,  is  much  more  con- 
venient. 

Bunsen's  Photometer  consists  of  a  screen  of  thin  writing  paper  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  saturated  with  a  solution  of  spermaceti  in  oil  of  turpentine,  except  a  spot 
in  the  centre  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  A  light  of  constant  intensity  being  placed 
at  a  fixed  distance  behind  the  screen,  the  ungreased  spot  appears  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  screen.  One  of  the  lights  to  be  compared  is  then  placed  in  front  of  the  screen, 
so  that  its  reflected  rays  may  be  added  to  the  light  transmitted  from  behind,  and 
adjusted  so  that  the  ungreased  spot  shall  be  illuminated  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  surface,  and  shall  therefore  be  no  longer  visible.  Tliis  will  be  the  case  when 
T  +  r  =  t  +  E,  denoting  by  T,  t,  the  quantities  of  light  transmitted  by  the  un- 
covered part  of  the  screen,  and  the  part  covered  liy  the  disc  respectively,  and  by  R,  r, 
the  quantities  reflected.  A  precisely  similar  experiment  being  then  made  with  the 
other  som'ce  of  light,  the  intensities  of  the  two  will  be  to  one  another  as  the  squares 
of  their  distance  from  the  screen  at  which  the  disappearance  of  the  disc  takes  place. 
Sometimes  the  grease  is  applied  only  to  a  small  eircidar  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  screen, 
which  then  transmits  more  light  tlian  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

Masson's  Elect ro-2)hotomrtcr.  This  apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  of 
the  comparison  of  lights  of  different  colours.  It  consists  of  a  circular  disc  dividi'd 
into  white  and  black  sectors  of  equal  size,  and  set  in  motion  by  clock-work  at  a  unif(irm 
rate  of  250  to  300  revolutions  in  a  second.  If  it  be  then  illuminated  by  a  constant 
source  of  light,  such  as  a  lamp,  it  appears  of  a  uniform  grey  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  dm-ation  of  the  visual  impression  on  the  eye.  But  if  it  be  illuminated  Ijy  an 
instantaneous  light,  such  as  the  electric  spark,  the  black  and  white  sectors  become 
distinctly  visible,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  fixed,  because  they  have  not  time  to  move 
through  a  sensible  angle  during  the  extremely  short  interval  for  which  the  spark  con- 
tinues. If  now  the  intensity  of  the  light  afforded  by  the  spark  be  gradually  diminished, 
as  by  removing  it  to  a  greater  distance,  the  source  of  constant  light  still  remaining, 
the  increase  of  illumination  which  tlie  spark  affords  to  the  disc  ultimately  becomes 
too  feeble  to  render  the  sectors  visible,  so  that  the  disc  still  continues  to  exhiliit  a 
uniform  grey  tint.  The  relative  intensities  of  the  constant  and  instantaneous  lights 
at  which  this  limit  is  attained,  evidently  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  sectors  and 
the  velocity  of  revolution. 

The  relative  intensities  of  two  electric  sparks  are  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  to 
which  they  must  be  removed  from  the  disc  to  cause  the  sectors  to  disappear,  while 
the  disc  is  illuminated  by  a  constant  light.  On  the  other  hand,  to  use  the  instrument 
for  comparing  the  intensities  of  two  continuous  lights,  a  succession  of  electric  sparks 
is  made  to  pass  in  front  of  the  disc,  and  one  of  the  constant  lights  is  made  to  approach 
it  till  the  sectors  cease  to  be  distinguishable.  The  same  experiment  being  then  made 
with  the  other  light,  the  intensities  of  the  two  are  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
thus  determined. 

By  means  of  this  instrument,  M.  Masson  has  demonstrated  the  following  laws  re- 
lating to  the  intensity  of  the  electric  light.  1.  It  is  proportional  to  the  coated  surfaces 
hy  the  discharge  of  which,  at  a  constant  distance,  the  spark  is  produced.  2.  It  is 
inversehj  as  the  distance  htwecn  those  surfaces,  or  as  the  thickness  of  the  jar.  3.  It  is 
'proportioned  to  the  sqvare  of  the  striking  distance.  4.  The  quantities  of  light  in  the 
spark  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat  developed  in  a  wire  forming  part  of  the 
same  circuit. 

General  results  of  photometric  observation. — 1.  By  comparing  the  quantities  of  light 
emitted  by  the  same  number  of  flames  in  different  relative  positions,  it  is  found  tliat 
flame  is  perfectly  transparent;  in  fact  the  luminous  eifect  of  a  series  of  candles  placed 
side  by  side,  is  the  same  whether  they  are  arranged  in  a  line  perpendicular  or  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  rays.  In  like  manner,  a  flat  gas-flame,  like  that  of  a  bat's-wing 
burner,  gives  the  same  amount  of  light  in  all  directions. 

2.  It  appears  from  observations  by  Bouguer,  made  with  Rumford's  photometer,  that 
one  of  the  shadows  thrown  hy  lights  of  equal  briglitness  disappears  when  one  of  these 
lights  is  placed  8  times  as  far  from  the  screen  as  the  other — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  nearer  liglit  illuminates  the  screen  64  times  as  strongly  as  the  other.  Hence  it 
appears  that  light  emanating  from  any  source  becomes  imperceptible  in  presence  of 
another  64  times  as  strong  ;  the  disappearance  of  the  stars  in  daylight  shows,  there- 
fore, that  the  diffused  light  of  the  eartli's  atmosphere  must  be  at  least  64  times  as 
strong  as  that  sent  to  us  from  any  of  the  stars. 

3.  When  the  flames  of  two  lamps  or  candles  touch  one  another,  the  intensity  of  the 
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combined  flame  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  separate  flames.  This 
effect,  first  observed  by  Franklin,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  increased  temperature  at 
the  part  wliere  the  flames  overlap.  Eumford  found  that  a  number  of  flat  cotton  wicks 
impregnated  with  oil,  gave  a  much  greater  amount  of  light  when  they  were  placed 
together  nearly  in  contact,  than  when  they  were  separated.  On  the  same  principle, 
Arago  and  Fresnel  have  constructed  lamps  for  light-houses,  in  which  a  number  of 
concentric  wicks  are  arranged  with  small  spaces  between  them,  through  which  a  cm*- 
reut  of  air  is  made  to  pass  by  the  draught  of  a  chimney.  The  flame  being  transparent, 
a  considerable  amount  of  light  is  thus  obtained  within  a  small  space. 

4.  The  photometric  method  serves  also  to  determine  the  iUumiuating  equivalents  of 
different  light-giving  materials.  Rumford  found  that  100  pounds  of  wax  burnt  in  the 
form  of  a  taper,  were  equal  in  light-giving  power  to  101  lbs.  of  tallow,  if  the  candles 
were  well  snuffed,  and  229  lbs.  if  the  wicks  were  allowed  to  grow  long;  to  100 lbs. 
of  olive  oil  burnt  in  an  Argaud  lamp,  and  129  in  a  lamp  burning  without  smoke; 
also  to  126  lbs.  of  rape  oil,  and  120  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  in  a  common  lamp.  Peclet 
calculated  the  following  table  of  the  expense  per  hour  of  various  modes  of  illumination, 
yielding  a  quantity  of  light  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  gas-jet  burning  at  the  rate  of 
5  centimes  per  hour : 

Centimes.  Centimes. 


Wax  taper  of  100  grm.  .  .  48  6 
Stearine  candle     .       .  .18 


Carcel  lamp  .  ,  .  .  5'8 
Candle  of  82  grm.  .  .  .9-8 
Caudle  of  10  grm.    .       .       .  12-0 

It  appears  from  this  comparison  that  gas  is  the  most  economical  of  all  illuminating 
materials.  The  results  depend,  however,  in  a  great  measure  on  the  facility  of  access 
of  air  to  the  flame,  the  form  of  the  wick  or  burner,  and  the  length  of  the  flame.  For 
numerous  determinations  of  the  illuminating  equivalents  of  various  kinds  of  gas,  and 
other  light-giving  substances,  see  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts,  ^e.,  articles  Coax-gas  (i.  734) 
and  Illumination  (ii.  493). 

Interference. 

When  two  or  more  waves  pass  over  the  same  part  of  a  medium,  each  of  them  affects 
the  particles  of  the  medium  disturbed  by  the  other  just  as  it  would  have  affected  the  same 
particles  in  a  state  of  rest.  Consequently,  the  state  of  any  particle  affected  by  the  two 
waves  at  once,  will  be  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  resulted  if  it  had  been  flrst 
disturbed  by  the  one  wave,  and  then  the  second  had  acted  upon  it  while  in  that  dis- 
turbed state.  Thus  the  height  of  the  tide  is  found  by  calculating  the  heights  to  which 
it  would  be  raised  by  the  sun  and  by  the  moon  acting  separately,  and  taking  the  sum 
or  difference  as  the  case  may  be. 

Suppose  now  two  waves  of  equal  breadth  and  intensity  (equal  height  in  the  case  of 
water)  to  proceed  from  the  'same,  or  nearly  the  same  point,  and  travel  onwards  one 
after  the  other ;  then,  if  they  meet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  phases  or  alternations  of 
the  one  coincide  with  the  phases  or  alternations  of  the  other,  the  result  will  be  a  com- 
pound wave,  having  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  separate  waves  ;  this  will  be  the 
case  if  the  paths  along  which  they  travel  before  meeting  are  of  equal  length,  or  if  one 
exceeds  the  other  by  any  exact  number  of  whole  undulations,  as  m  fig.  644  ;  but  if  the 
phases  of  the  one  are  exactly  opposed  to  the  phases  of  the  other,  which  is  the  case 

Fig.  644. 


when  the  one  wave  is  behind  the  other  by  any  odd  number  of  half-undulations,  as  in 
fig.  645,  a  wave  will  be  produced  whose  intensity  equals  the  difference  of  the  intensities 

Fig.  645. 


of  the  separate  waves,  and  if  these  are  equal,  the  vibratory  motion  will  be  completely 
destroyed  and  the  particles  of  the  medium  brought  to  rest  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
combined  waves.  If  the  paths  of  the  two  waves  do  not  differ  by  any  exact  number  of 
half  undulations,  even  or  odd,  the  result  will  be  intermediate  between  the  two  just 
considered,  the  intensity  of  the  combined  wave  being  always  less  than  the  sum  and 
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Fig.  646. 
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greater  than  the  difference  of  the  separate  waves.  Tliis  composition  or  superposition 
of  oscillations  is  called  Interference.  In  order  that  it  may  take  place  along  a  whole 
line  of  wave,  it  is  clear  that  the  component  waves  must  be  of  the  same  breadth,  and 
that  they  must  proceed  from  points  very  near  each  other,  otherwise  their  paths  will 
intersect  only  at  isolated  points.  ' 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  these  princip)les  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  light.  If 
light  consists  of  undulations,  and  these  undulations  are  governed  by  ordinary  me- 
chanical laws,  it  must  follow  that  two  rays  of  light  may  meet  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  counteract  each  other's  action  and  produce  darkness ;  and  such,  in  fact,  is 
found  to  be  the  case. 

Suppose  s,  s  {fig.  646)  to  be  two  radiant  points  very  close  together,  and  producing 
in  the  luminiforous  ether,  waves  of  the  same  length  (of  red  light,  for  example)  and 
always  in  the  same  phase  of 
vibration  at  the  instant  of 
starting  from  these  points. 
Imagine  also  two  series  of 
spherical  wave-surfaces  hav- 
ing the  points  s,  s'  for  centres, 
and  with  radii  increasing  suc- 
cessively by  half  the  length 

of  a  wave  =  ^.  These  sur- 
faces will  cut  the  plane  of  the 
figure  in  two  systems  of  arcs, 
which  will  intersect  one  ano- 
ther in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  figure,  in  which  each  two 
consecutive  ares,  one  repre- 
sented by  a  full,  the  other  by 
a  dotted  line,  are  separated 

by  the  interval  \  and  each 

pair  of  alternate  ares  (both 
full  or  both  dotted)  by  the 
interval  A,  or  a  whole  undula- 
tion. 

Consider  now  the  point  a,  situated  on  the  line  An,  drawn  perpendicular  to  ss',  through 
its  middle  point  A.  The  two  rays  sa,  s'a,  being  of  equal  length,  are  in  the  same 
phase  of  vibration  :  consequently  their  intensities  will  be  added  to  one  another  and  will 
produce  increased  light,  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  at  c,  c,  and  at  all  the 
intersections  of  the  continuous  ares,  where  the  difference  in  length  of  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  points  s,  s  is  equal  to  any  multiple  of  A  or  to  any  even  multiple 

of  ^.    But  at  n,  n'  or  any  other  intersections  of  a  continuous  and  a  dotted  arc,  where 

2  .A 
the  difference  in  length  of  the  rays  sn,  s'n,  &c.,  is  equal  to  -,  or  any  odd  multiple 

thereof,  the  rays  are  in  opposite  phases,  so  that  their  vibrations  act  against  one 
another,  and  the  amount  of  light  at  those  points  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  only 
one  of  the  rays  arrived  there.  The  distance  between  the  points  s,  s'  being  very  small 
compared  with  A  a,  tlie  surface  anc  is  very  nearly  plane,  so,  that  if  a  white  screen 
be  placed  there,  a  succession  of  luminous  points,  a,  c,  c,  &c.,  will  be  formed  upon  it 
separated  by  dark  spaces,  n,  n,  &c. 

If  the  sources  s,  s,  instead  of  being  luminous  points,  are  lines  of  light  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  a  series  of  alternate  light  and  dark  bands,  or  fringes,  will  be 
produced  parallel  to  those  lines. 

The  conditions  essential  for  exhibiting  these  effects  are,  that  the  two  luminous 
sources  s  shall  be  very  near  one  another,  and  that  the  waves  emanating  from  them 
shall  always  be  simultaneously  in  the  same  phase.  These  conditions  are  most  easily 
fulfilled  by  the  following  arrangement  devised  by  Fresnel : — 

A  beam  of  light  entering  tlirough  a  rectangular  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room, 
and  passing  through  a  plate  of  red  glass,  is  condensed  at  S  to  a  very  fine  line  of  light, 
by  a  cylindrical  lens  L  (fig.  646)  of  very  short  focus.  The  rays  there  cross  each  other, 
and  fall  upon  two  plane  mirrors  Im,  Im',  placed  together  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and 
having  their  line  of  intersection  parallel  to  the  line  of  light.  The  rays,  after  reflection 
from  these  mirrors,  proceed  as  if  they  had  originally  issued  from  two  points  «, 
situated  symmetrically  to  the  point  S,  behind  each  of  the  mirrors.    The  mirrors  being 
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placed  nearly  in  one  piano,  the  points  s  are  very  close  together,  so  that  all  the 
conditions  are  fulfilled  for  the  production  of  light  and  dark  fringes  on  the  screen, 
as  above  described. 

Instead  of  reflecting  the  light  diverging  from  S  from  two  plane  mirrors,  it  may 
be  made  to  pass  tlirough  a  glass  prism  ha-i-ing  a  very  large  refracting  angle.  The 
fringes  also,  instead  of  being  received  on  a  screen,  may  be  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
and  their  angular  breadths  estimated  by  micrometrical  measurement. 

If  the  beam  of  light  f  rocecding  from  one  of  the  points  s,  s',  be  intercepted,  the  whole 
of  the  fringes  disappear,  and  the  light  from  the  other  source  produces  a  uniform 
illumination  on  the  screen,  plainly  showing  that  the  fringes  are  produced  by  the  com- 
bination or  interference  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  two  sources. 

Measurement  of  the  lengths  of  the  waves  of  light. — The  breadths  of  the  fringes 
having  been  ascertained,  as  above  described,  an  easy  calculation  gives  the  lengths  of 
the  waves  of  the  particular  light  by  which  they  are  produced.  In  fig.  646,  the  length 
of  the  wave  X  is  equal  to  the  distance  za.  Now  the  curvilinear  triangle  azc  may  be 
regarded  as  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hypothenuse  ac  =  b  is  the  distance  from  the 
centre  to  the  first  bright  lateral  fringe.  Moreover,  the  angles  zca  and  sas'  =  lu 
are  equal,  because  their  sides  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  one  another :  hence 

K  =  b  sin  01. 

Hence  to  obtain  the  value  of  A.,  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  the  angle  sas'  with  a  re- 
peating circle,  and  the  distance  ac  with  a  micrometer.  A  more  exact  mode  of  deter- 
mination will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  length  A  is  proportional  to  the  distance  ac.  Now  the  breadth  of  the  fringes  is 
found  to  be  greatest  in  red  and  least  in  violet  light,  and  of  intermediate  breadths  for 
the  intermediate  colours  of  the  spectrum :  hence  also  it  follows  that  the  lengths  of  the 
waves  are  greatest  in  red  and  least  in  violet  light. 

The  formula  A  =      in  which  v  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  n  the  number  of  vibra- 
n 

tions  per  second,  shows  that  the  vibrations  are  most  rapid  in  violet,  and  least  rapid  in 
red  light. 

The  length  of  the  wave  and  the  rapidity  of  vibration  of  the  particles  of  the  ether 
determine  the  colour  of  the  light,  just  as  the  length  of  the  .sound-wave  and  the  rate  of 
vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  determine  the  pitch  of  sound. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  wave-lengths  and  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  of  the  mean  rays  of  the  several  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  the  principal 
fixed  lines : 


Fixed  lines  and 
colours. 

Values  of  A 
in  ten-mil- 
lionths  of  a 
millimetre. 

Number  of 
vibrations 
per  second  in 
millions  of 
millions. 

Fixed  lines  and 
colours. 

Values  of  A 
in  ten-mil- 
lionths  of  a 
millimetre. 

Number  of 
vibrations 
per  second  in 
millions  of 
millions. 

Line  B 

6-88 

Mean  green 

5-12 

601 

Line  C 

6-56 

Line  F 

4-84 

Mean  red 

6-20 

497 

Mean  blue 

475 

648 

Line  D  . 

5-89 

Mean  indigo 

4-49 

686 

Mean  orange  . 

5-83 

528 

Line  G 

4-29 

Mean  yellow  . 

5-51 

529 

Mean  violet 

4-23 

728 

Line  E  . 

5-26 

Line  H  . 

3-93 

The  expression  b  =  ^^^^  ^ ,  which  gives  the  breadth  of  the  fringes  in  terms  of  the 

wave-length  and  the  angle  w,  shows  that  for  each  colour  they  are  broader  in  propor- 
tion as  that  angle  is  smaller.  If  it  is  too  large,  that  is,  if  the  distance  s  s'  is  too  great 
in  proportion  to  A  a,  the  fringes  disappear  altogether;  they  are  still  visible,  however, 
when  this  angle  has  a  magnitude  of  several  degrees. 

The  fringes  being  of  different  breadths  in  the  different  coloured  lights,  and  white 
light,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  being  a  mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
it  follows  that  when  the  preceding  experiment  is  made  with  wliite  light  (sun-light, 
the  electric  light,  or  the  lime-light),  the  bands  produced  are  not  simply  bright  and 
dark  alternately,  but  exhibit  a  succession  of  colours  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  simple  colours  in  various  proportions,  and  not  separated  by  any  absolutely  dark 
bands.  Moreover,  these  coloured  fringes  are  much  less  niimei'ous  than  the  simple 
light  and  dark  bands  produced  l>y  homogeneous  light,  because  the  breadths  of  the 
simple-coloured  fringes  of  which  they  are  composed  do  not  vary  proportionally  to  one 
another,  as  their  distance  from  the  centre  increases ;  hence,  they  ultimately  become 
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mixed,  and  reproduce  white  light.  Even  tlie  simjih^  fringes  formed  in  homogeneous 
light  become  less  and  less  distinct  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appear when  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  rays  which  form  them  becomes 
equal  to  a  certain  number  of  half-undulations.  The  cause  of  this  disappearance  is, 
that  the  light  used  in  the  experiment  is  never  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  that  tlie 
want  of  perfect  equality  between  the  lengths  of  the  waves  which  compose  it,  ultimately 
makes  itself  perceptible,  the  fringes  of  different  breadths  overlajjping  and  effacing  each 
other  in  the  same  manner  as  when  white  light  is  iLsed,  though  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  the  centre.  Whatever  kind  of  light  is  employed,  the  fringes  are  more 
distinct  and  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  line  of  light  is  narrower,  provided  it  be 
wide  enough  to  give  the  required  amount  of  illumination ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a 
broad  aperture  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  narrow  ones  placed  side  by  side,  each 
producing  its  own  set  of  fringes,  which,  as  they  do  not  coincide  in  position,  will  overlap 
and  efface  each  other  more  or  less  completely. 

If  a  very  thin  plate  of  glass,  mica,  selenite,  or  other  transparent  substance  be  placed 
in  front  of  one  of  the  mirrors  {fig.  646),  so  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
points,  s,  s,  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  through  it  before  reaching  the  screen  or  telescope, 
the  whole  of  the  fringes  wiU  be  displaced  towards  the  side  on  which  the  transparent 
plate  is  situated,  so  that  the  central  fringe  a  will  no  longer  be  opposite  to  A.  Suppose 
the  disp)lacement  to  be  towards  the  right  of  the  figure ;  then  the  line  s'a  will  bo 
shorter  than  sa.  Now,  as  the  two  rays  forming  this  central  fringe  must  contain  the 
same  number  of  wave-lengths,  it  follows  that  these  wave-lengtlis  are  less  in  the  more 
highly  refracting  substance  (glass,  &c.)  than  in  the  air.  The  velocity  of  the  light  is, 
therefore,  diminished  in  the  more  highly  refracting  medium  ;  and  experiment  shows 
that  the  retardation  thus  produced  is  less  as  the  refracting  power  is  greater.  Tliis 
result  is  in  accordance  with  the  direct  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and 
water  (p.  695),  and  likewise,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  the  law  of  refraction. 
Moreover,  as  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  vibrations  in  an  elastic  medium  is  related 

c 

to  its  elasticity  and  density  by  the  equation  v-  =  ^  i  it  follows  ;dso  that  the  elasticity 

of  the  ether  is  least,  or  its  density  greatest,  in  the  most  highly  refracting  media. 

The  transparent  plate  used  in  the  experiment  just  described  must  be  extremely  thin  ; 
otherwise  the  fringes  will  disappear  altogether,  just  as  if  an  opaque  screen  had  been 
interposed.  A  thicker  plate  would,  in  fact,  shift  the  fringes  beyond  the  space  in  which 
the  two  systems  of  waves  meet  each  other,  namely,  the  space  bounded  by  the  two 
straight  lines  passing  through  «,  s'  and  the  intersection,  I,  of  the  mirrors. 

Siffraction,  The  principle  of  interference  serves  to  explain  some  very  remarkaljle 
and  beautiful  phenomena  which  are  observed  when  liglit  passes  by  the  edge  of  an 
opaque  body,  or  through  a  small  aperture.  The  effects  thus  produced  consist  in  this, 
that  the  light  bends  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  geometric  shadow  bounded  Ijy 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  luminous  point  through  the  edges  of  the  ojiaque  body, 
just  as  a  wave  in  water  -ndll  tm-n  the  angle  of  a  wall,  or  spread  itself  througli  a  hole 
in  any  fixed  obstacle.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  number  of  alternate  bright  and 
dark  bands  or  coloured  fringes,  sometimes  within  the  sliadow,  sometimes  beyond  it, 
sometimes  in  both  places  at  once.  These  effects,  formerly  known  as  Inflection,  but 
now  called  Diffraction,  admit  of  complete  explana- 
tion on  the  wave-theory  of  light,  but  are  quite  inexpli- 
cable on  the  theory  of  omission. 

The  explanation  of  diffraction  on  the  undulatory 
theory  depends  upon  the  general  principle  first  enun- 
ciated by  Huygliens,  that — The  vihrations  ofaivave 
of  light,  at  each  of  its  jinints,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
resultant  of  the  elementary  movements  winch  xvoidd  bcj^ 
coinmunicatcd  to  it,  at  the  same  instant,  by  all  the  parts 
of  the  same  wave  in  any  one  of  its  previous  positions. 
For  it  is  evident,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  and 
the  facility  with  wliich  vibratory  movements  are  trans- 
mitted through  it,  tliat  its  particles  do  not  vibrate 
independently  of  each  other,  but  that  each  may  be 
regarded  as  a  centre  of  disturbance  with  regard  to  all 
around  it.  Consequently,  each  point  of  a  spherical 
wave,  mn  {fig.  6-i7),  'will  produce  by  its  vibration,  a 
number  of  secondai'y  spherical  wa  ves,  which,  spreading 
out  with  the  same  rapidity,  will  have  for  their  en- 
veloping surface— that  is  to  say,  for  the  general  sm-- 
face  of  the  wave  as  it  spreads  outwards — another  spherical  surface,  m'n,  concentric 
with  the  former.    Hence  the  vibration  imparted  to  any  point  P,  by  the  wave  rnn, 
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when  it  reaches  that  point,  may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  all  the  secondarjr 
disturbances  emanating  from  the  several  points  of  mn. 

To  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  movement  of  P  is  affected  by  the  several 
points  of  the  wave  in  any  of  its  previous  positions,  draw  sP,  cutting  the  wave  mn  in  A 
{fig.  648),  and  designating  the  distance  AP  by  y,  describe,  from  P  as  a  centre,  and 

with  the  radii  7,  y  +  ^\,  7  +  2 .  7  +  3  .  JA.,  &c., 
a  number  of  arcs  cutting  the  wave  in  the  points 
a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  and  draw  the  straight  lines  'Pa, 
Fb,  Pe,  &c.,  which  evidently  differ  from  another 
by  half  a  wave-length.  Then  it  will  be  found  that 
the  intervals  Afl,  ab,  &c.  are  not  equal,  but  con- 
,  tinually  diminish  from  A  towards  m.  Further, 
for  every  point  in  ab,  there  exists  a  point  in  Aa, 
such  that  the  lines  drawn  from  these  points  to  P 
differ  by  and  consequently  the  waves  emanating 
from  these  points  to  P  will  be  in  complete  discord- 
ance. Hence,  if  Aa  were  equal  to  ab,  its  effect 
on  P  would  be  completely  neutralised  by  ab ;  but 
this  not  being  the  case,  ab  can  only  neutralise 
part  of  Aa,  and  there  remains  a  portion  of  the  arc 
Aa,  which  produces  a  certain  degree  of  illumina- 
tion at  P.  There  is  a  further  reason  why  ab  neu- 
tralises only  part  of  An,  and  that  is,  that  it  acts 
more  obliquely.  Similarly,  ccl  will  neutralise  a 
part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  action  of  be.  Hence, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  illumination  produced  at 
P  by  the  half-wave  Am  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of 
•p  the  arcs  of  uneven  order  over  those  of  even 

order,  counting  from  A.  In  all  eases,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  take  account  of  that  part  of  the  wave  which  is  very  near  to  the 
line  sP :  for  at  a  greater  distance,  as  at  ?»,  the  arcs  kl,  lin  become  very  nearly  equal, 
and,  moreover,  their  action  on  P  is  very  oblique — for  both  of  which  reasons  their 
effect  on  P  may  be  neglected.  The  arc  An  acts  exactly  like  Am,  so  that  if  the 
illumination  produced  by  Am  be  denoted  by  1,  that  of  the  entire  wave  mn  will  be 
equal  to  2. 

The  arcs  Aa,  ab,  &c.  are  called  elements  of  interference,  and  the  point  A  is 
called  the  pole  of  the  point  P. 

The  direction  of  vibration  of  the  ether-molecule  P  at  any  instant  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  first  element  Aa,  of  the  half-wave  Am;  and  if  this  portion  were  intercepted, 
the  point  P  would  then  vibrate  in  the  direction  determined  by  the  movement  of  ab, 
which  is  opposite  to  that  of  Aa.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  action  of  Art  on  P  is  greater 
than  the  resultant  actions  of  all  the  remaining  elements,  ab,  be,  &c.:  for  the  motion  of  P 
changes  its  direction  according  as  the  element  Aa  acts  upon  it  or  not.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  each  of  the  elements  ab,  be,  &c.,  the  action  of  each  one  of  them 
on  P  being  greater  than  the  resultant  of  all  beyond  it. 

Now,  suppose  part  of  the  half- wave  Am  to  be  intercepted  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaqTie  screen ;  then  the  arc  ah,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  effect  of  Aa,  is 
removed,  and  the  point  P  receives  more  light  than  it  did  before :  for  the  effect  of  ab 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  wave,  from  b  outwards,  taken  together. — 
Next  suppose  the  screen  to  terminate  at  b ;  then,  since  ab  destroys  the  greater  part  of 
An,  and  the  rest  of  the  wave  is  intercepted,  P  will  now  receive  less  light  than  it  would 
if  the  screen  were  not  there.  In  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  the 
screen  is  so  placed  as  to  leave  an  odd  number  of  elements  of  the  wave  free,  the  point 
P  will  be  more  illuminated  than  it  would  be  if  the  screen  were  not  there,  and  the 
contrary  if  an  even  number  are  left  free. 

These  principles  lead  immediately  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  diffraction. 

1.  Fringes  produced  by  rays  passing  along  the  edge  of  a  screen. — Suppose  a  beam 
of  Jiomogeneous  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  point  S  {fig.  649),  or  better  from 
a  fine  line  of  light  passing  through  S  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  to  pass 
by  the  opaque  screen  AB,  of  indefinite  extent  towards  B,  and  fall  upon  another  screen 
CD,  covered  with  white  paper.  The  boundary  of  the  geometrical  shadow  will  be 
determined  by  the  straight  line  SAP.  The  light  received  at  P  will  proceed  from  the 
half-wave  A;;;,  and  may  be  represented  by  1 ;  and  from  the  preceding  explanations  it 
follows  that  the  points  c,  c',  &c.,  so  situated  that  Ac  —  =  lA;  Ac-'—  d'c  =fA,  will 
receive  more  light  than  if  the  screen  were  not  there,  and  will  therefore  be  the  centres 
of  bright  fringes ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  points  n  n,  &c.,  for  which  A)i  —  bn  =  \ 
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Am'  —  h'n  =  2A,  &e.,  will  receive  less  light  than  if  tlie  screen  were  away,  and  will 
therefore  be  the  centres  of  dark  fringes.  Tlie  general  result  may  be  thus  stated : 
The  presence  of  a  screen  increases  the  intensity 
of  the  light  at  every  point  so  situated  that  the 
broken  line  (SA,  Ac  for  example)  passing  to  it 
from  the  source  of  light  by  the  edge  of  the  screen 
exceeds  the  straight  line  (Sc)  drawn  to  it  directly 
from  the  hmiinous  source,  by  an  odd  number  of  half 
undulations,  and  diminishes  the  int<:nsity  of  the 
light  at  every  point  so  situated,  that  the  broken 
line  (SA,  A«)  proceeding  to  it  from  the  luminous 
point  by  the  edge  of  the  screen,  exceeds  the  straight 
line  joining  it  with  the  luminous  point,  by  an  even 
number  of  half-undulations. 

In  this  manner,  a  succession  of  bright  and 
dark  fringes  are  produced  beyond  the  geometrical 
shadow  of  AB ;  they  may  either  be  received  on  the 
screen  CD,  or  viewed  by  a  telescope  directed  to  the 
edge  A,  the  latter  being  of  course  the  better  method 
for  exact  measurement.  They  become  less  and  less 
distinct  as  their  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
shadow  increases,  because  the  successive  ares  Aa, 

ab,  bd,  &c.  do  not  neutralise  each  other's  action  

completely,  so  that  a  sniall  quantity  of  light  always     c  c  v 

mixes  with  the  dark  fringes,  increasing  in  amount  as  they  are  more  distant  from  P. 
Finally,  at  points  situated  so  far  from  P  that  the  portion  of  the  half-wave  intercepted 
by  the  screen  is  too  far  from  the  pole  b'  to  produce  a  sensible  effect,  the  fringes  disappear 
altogether,  and  the  surface  of  the  screen  becomes  uniformly  illuminated  with  liglit  of 
intensity  =  2. 

The  fringes  are  broadest  in  red,  and  narrowest  in  violet  light ;  and  in  white  liglit 
fringes  of  compound  colours  are  formed,  as  in  the  experiment  with  the  mirrors. 

The  locus  of  each  fringe,  light  or  dark,  considered  at  different  distances  from  the 
luminous  source,  is  a  hyperbola,  having  the  points  A,  s  for  its  foci.  The  dark  fringe 
n,  for  example,  of  the  mth.  order,  gives  Aw  —  b7i  =  m .  i\  ;  and  subtracting  these 
equal  magnitudes  from  sb  —  «A,  we  have  sb  —  Are  +  bn,  or  S7i  —  A?i  =  5 A  —  m  .  JA. 
The  difference  sn  —  An  is  therefore  constant,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  AP  ; 
consequently,  the  locus  of  the  point  w  is  a  hyjjerbola  whose  foci  are  A  and  S. 

There  is  also  a  certain  quantity  of  light  ivithin  the  geometrical  shadow.  For  any 
point  p  situated  to  the  right  of  P  {fcf.  6i9)  receives  light  from  a  certain  portion  of  the 
wave  Aab  ;  but  this  portion  is  smaller  and  farther  from  the  corresponding  pole,  as  p 
is  more  remote  from  P  :  hence  the  brightness  of  tlie  light  diminishes  rapidly  from 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  inwards;  but  the  diminution  is  continuous  and  no  fringes  are 
produced. 

Frhigcs  at  the  edge  of  a  Mirror. — Rays  reflected  from  the  edge  of  a  plane  mirror 
inclined  to  their  direction,  proceed  as  if  they  had  originally  issued  from  a  line  of  light 
situated  symmetrically  behind  the  mirror.  The  space  beyond  the  mirror  may  there- 
fore be  compared  to  the  opaque  screen  in  the  experiment  last  described  :  hence  the 
fringes  are  produced  towards  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  whilst  a  continuous  light  is 
visible  for  a  short  distance  beyond  it. 

2.  Fringes  jirodnccd  J>y  narrow  rectangidar  apertures. — Light  passing  through  such 
an  aperture  may  form  fringes  in  the  beam  of  light  itself  and  in  the  shadow,  separately 
or  together,  according  to  the  width  of  the  slit  and  the  distance  at  which  the  fringes  are 
viewed.  They  may  be  observed  by  means  of  a  very  simple  apparatus,  consisting  of 
two  thin  plates  of  copper  fixed  in  a  small  frame,  one  of  them  being  capable  of  sliding 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  vary  the  width  of  the  aperture  at  pleasure.  On  look- 
ing at  the  flnme  of  a  caudle  or  other  source  of  light  through  the  slit,  brilliant  coloured 
fringes  are  seen  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  slit.  These  fringes  are  also  very  dis- 
tinctly seen  on  ^-iewing  the  flame  of  a  candle  between  two  fingers  held  up  so  as  to 
leave  a  very  narrow  space  between  them. 

Internal  Fringes. — Let  AB  {fig.  650)  be  the  slit,  S  the  source  of  light,  rendered  homo- 
geneous by  passing  through  a  coloured  glass  ;  and  suppose  in  the  first  place  that  the 
screen  A'B',  on  which  the  light  is  thrown,  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  AP  —  oP 
and  BP  —  oP  =  i\  ;  then  all  the  points  of  the  part  AB  of  the  w.ave-surfaco  will  be  in 
accordance  with  each  other,  and  there  will  be  a  bright  band  at  P.  The  same  will  lio 
the  case  a  fortiori,  if  the  screen  A'B'  is  still  farther  removed,  as  to  A"B".  But  if 
the  screen  be  moved  to  a  shorter  distance  from  the  slit,  such  that  AP  —  oP  is 
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Fig.  650. 
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more  tlian  ^K,  and  equal  to  n  times  |A,  then  if  n  is  even,  eacli  half  of  the  wave  AB 
may  be  divided  into  an  even  number  of  elements  of  interference,  whose  actions 
destroy  each  other  two  by  two.  There  will  then  be  a 
dark  band  at  the  central  point  P.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  n  is  odd,  there  will  remam  one  element  whose 
action  is  not  neutralised,  and  the  central  band  vrill  be 
bright.  Hence,  as  the  screen  is  gradually  removed 
fartlier  from  the  aperture,  the  central  band  will  be 
alternately  bright  and  dark,  until  the  distance  is  such 
that  AP  —  oP  =  iA,  at  and  beyond  which  it  will  be 
always  bright.  The  same  alternations  may  be  produced 
by  diminishing  the  width  of  the  aperture  AB,  while  the 
distance  oP  remains  constant. 

There  are  also  fringes  in  the  beam  of  light  to  the  right 
and  left  of  P.  Suppose  that  the  distance  of  the  screen 
is  such  that  the  central  band  is  bright,  and  AP  — oP  =~ 
^A,  and  let  n  be  a  point  such  that  B?;  — A?i  =  2  . 
The  arc  AB  may  then  be  divided  in  a,  so  that 
iiB  —  na=  na  —  nA.=  \K  The  vibrations  communicated 
to  n  by  the  two  arcs  Am,  ??B  will  then  destroy  one 
another  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there  will  be  a  dark 
band  at  «.  At  c,  so  situated  that  c-B  — cA  =  §  A,  there 
will  be  a  bright  band,  because  the  arc  AB  may  then 
be  divided  into  three  elements  of  interference,  and  so  on. 
A  precisely  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  central  baud  is  dark. 

The  interior  fringes  recede  farther  from  the  central  point  P,  as  the  distance  of 
the  screen  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  aperture  ;  and  when  the  screen 
is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  BA"  —  AA"  =  lA,  the  first  dark  baud  will  be  at  A", 
and  consequently  there  will  be  no  fringes  within  the  beam  of  light  passing  through  the 
aperture  ;  the  distance  of  the  screen  at  which  they  cease  to  be  produced  is  less  as  the 
aperture  is  narrower. 

External  Fringes. — The  mode  of  production  of  these  fringes  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
internal  fringes  just  considered.  Any  point  N,  within  the  shadow  on  either  side,  will 
be  a  centre  of  a  dark  or  a  bright  band,  according  as  NB  —  NA  is  equal  to  an  even  or 
an  odd  number  of  times  ^A.  These  external  fringes  rapidly  lose  their  distinctness  as  they 
recede  from  the  edge  nf  the  geometric  shadow,  and  disappear  altogether  when  the  slit 
is  so  wide  that  the  vibrations  emitted  from  the  point  B  are  no  longer  sensible  at  A. 
For  the  simultaneous  production  of  external  and  internal  fringes,  therefore,  the  aperture 
must  be  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow. 

The  loci  of  both  the  external  and  internal  fringes  are  hyperbolas  having  their  foci 
in  A  and  B.  All  the  fringes  are  broadest  in  red  and  narrowest  in  violet  light,  and  in 
white  light  are  made  up  of  bright  bands  of  various  colours. 

3.  Fringes  froduccd  by  two  narrow  slits  very  close  together.— The  two  beams  of  light 
interfere  and  produce  fringes,  precisely  as  in  Fresnel's  experiment  with  the  mirrors.- 
This,  which  is  Young's  form  of  the  experiment,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  Grimaldi 
originally  showed  that  light  added  to  light  may  produce  darkness. 

4.  Fringes  froduccd  by  very  narrow  screens. — In  this  case  also  fringes  are  produced 
both  within  and  without  the  shadow.  A  hair  or  a  thin  wire  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  a  bright  line  of  light,  exhibits  these  fringes  very  distinctly.  Suppose 
that  the  screen  A  B,  instead  of  being  of  indefinite  extent  towards  B,  as  in  Jig.  649,  is  so 
narrow  that  the  light  passing  by  each  of  its  edges  A,  B  f^iy.  651),  goes  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  geometric  shadow  A'B' ;  the  rays  will  then  act  upon  each  other  so  as  to 
produce  fringes  within  the  shadow,  independently  of  those  beyond  it.  The  latter  are 
also  modified,  because  the  points  at  which  they  are  formed  likewise  receive  light  from 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  narrow  screen,  which  contributes  to  their  formation ;  in  fact, 
on  interposing  an  opaque  body  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  from  one  edge  of  the  screen, 
the  external  fringes  immediately  alter  their  appearance,  and  the  internal  ones  disap- 
pear altogether. 

Formation  of  the  internal  fringes. — If  the  screen  AB  {fig.  651)  is  not  extremely 
narrow,  the  internal  fringes  differ  but  little  from  those  which  would  be  formed  by 
two  slits  placed  at  A  and  B  ;  for  the  direction  of  vibration  at  any  point  n  within  the 
shadow  is  then  determined  by  the  action  of  the  two  elementary  portions  of  the  wave 
immediately  contiguous  to  A  and  B.  When  the  screen  is  extremely  narrow,  the  result 
is  the  same,  excepting  that  the  rffeet  of  the  first  elements  of  interference  Aa,  Ha.  of  the 
arcs  Ad.  BfZ',  being  modified  by'the  other  portions  of  these  waves,  which  partly  neu- 
tralise their  action,  the  points,  o,  o,  from  which  the  resultant  actions  of  these  waves 
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may  he.  considered  as  proceeding,  are  situated  somewhat  closer  to  A  and  B  than  tliey 
would  be  if  the  portions  of  the  wave  beyond  a  and  a  were  cut  off.  At  any  point 
n  within  the  shadow,  there  will  be  a  light  or  a  dark 
band  (in  homogeneous  light),  according  as  o'n  —  on  is 
equal  to  an  odd  or  even  number  of  half-undulations. 
The  point  P  in  the  middle  of  the  geometric  shadow, 
being  perfectly  symmetrical  with  regard  to  the  ares 
Ad,  Bd',  receives  from  them  accordant  impidses,  and  is 
therefore  the  centre  of  a  bright  band. 

The  fringes  are  wider  apart  in  j)roportion  as  AB  is 
smaller,  because  in  order,  to  obtain  a  given  difference 
of  length  in  the  rays  o?i,  on',  the  point  n  must  then  be 
taken  farther  from  P.  This  may  be  verified  by  viewing 
a  needle  held  parallel  to  a  bright  line  of  light;  the 
fringes  are  then  much  broader  near  the  point  than  near 
the  eye. 

5.  Fringes  produced  hy  screens  or  ctpertiircs  wliich  are 
Very  smcdl  in  all  directions. — The  effects  in  this  case 
are  much  more  complicated  than  in  those  above  consi- 
dered, where  the  edges  of  the  screen  or  aperture  are 
supposed  to  be  straight,  and  so  much  elongated  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  cylindrical  wave 
sitiuvted  in  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  screen  or 
aperture.  But  in  the  case  now  under  consideration  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  actions  residting  from  all  the 

points  of  the  free  surface  of  the  wave,  and  the  problem  becomes  too  complicated  to  be 
treated  without  the  aid  of  the  higher  analysis.  We  shall  therefore  merely  enumerate 
the  effects  produced  in  a  few  of  the  more  simple  cases. 

AVhen  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous  point  pass  tlvcow^h.  a  small  circidar  aperture 
circular  fringes  are  formed,  both  within  and  beyond  the  geometric  image.  The 
circular  aperture  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  very  narrow  rectilineal 
apertures  radiating  from  the  centre.  In  homogeneous  light  the  rings  are  equidistant, 
and  their  diameters  are  inversely  as  that  of  tlie  aperture,  excepting  that  the  distance 
from  the  centre  to  the  first  ring  is  less  than  that  between  two  consecutive  rings.  The 
centre  is  bright  or  dark,  according  to  the  proportion  between  the  size  of  the  aperture 
and  its  distance  from  the  screen,  and  either  the  external  or  internal  rings  may  disap- 
pear according  to  these  dimensions. 

A  smcdl  circular  screen  also  produces  fringes  similar  to  those  of  the  linear  fringes 
formed  by  a  narrow  rectangular  screen.  At  certain  distances,  the  centre  of  the  shadow 
is  as  bright  as  if  the  screen  were  not  there. 

A  small  rectangular  aperture  forms  two  series  of  fringes  at  right  angles  to  its  sides  ; 
their  distances  being  inversely  as  the  widths  of  the  aperture  in  all  directions.  There 
is  also  a  great  number  of  small  spectra,  regularly  distributed  in  the  angular  spaces 
formed  by  the  two  series  of  fringes. 

Tvjo  small  circular  apertures  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  another,  form  two 
sei'ies  of  rings  just  as  if  each  of  them  existed  alone ;  but  if  they  are  close  enough  to 
make  the  rings  overlap,  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  two  likewise  produce,  by  their 
interference,  a  series  of  very  close  rectilineal  fringes  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  apertures,  together  with  two  sets  of  oblique  fringes  passing- 
through  the  middle  point  between  these  centres.  This  is  the  original  experiment  of 
Grimaldi  already  referred  to  (p.  604). 

6.  Diffraction  through  Gratings  or  Networks. — When  light,  instead  of 
passing  through  one  or  two  small  apertures,  passes  through  a  great  number  of  them 
very  close  together  and  regularly  distributed,  some  very  remarkable  diffraction  pheno- 
mena are  produced,  which  were  discovered  by  Fraunhofer.  Such  a  system  of  apertures 
is  called  in  optical  language  a  grating  (reseau,  Fr. ;  G-itter,  Germ.). 

Fraunhofer  formed  his  gratings: — 1.  By  winding  a  very  fine  wire  round  two  parallel 
screws  of  equal  diameter  and  very  fine  tlu-ead. — 2.  By  tracing  very  fine  parallel  lines 
on  a  film  of  gold-leaf  fixed  on  a  plate  of  glass. — 3.  By  tracing  lines  with  a  diamond  on 
a  plate  of  glass,  the  lines  thus  formed  being  opaque,  while  tlie  intermediate  spaces  are 
transparent.  This  is  the  method  now  generally  adopted,  a  dividing  engine  being  used 
to  ensure  regularity  in  the  lines.  Sometimes  the  lines  are  traced  on  glass  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  varnish,  and  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Wlien  great  regidaritv 
is  desired,  the  number  of  lines  in  a  millimetre  must  not  exceed  300,  and  38  in  tha"t 
space  are  sufficient  for  the  complete  manifestation  of  the  phenomena. 

Effects  of  Parallel  gratings. — A  line  of  light  viewed  through  a  grating  formed  by 
parallel  lines,  appears  just  as  it  would  to  the  naked  eye,  excepting  that  it  is  somewhat 
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fainter;  while  on  either  side  is  seen  a  dark  space  N  {fig.  652),  followed  by  a  spectrum, 
S,  S,  ha^dng  the  violet  within,  and  its  colours  so  pure  that  the  principal  fiied  lines  can 

Fig.  652. 
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Fig.  653. 


be  easily  distinguished  in  it.  Then  comes  another  dark  space  narrower  than  the 
former,  then  several  other  spectra  more  and  more  extended,  but  overlapping  each  other 
more  and  more,  so  that  their  colours  become  paler  and  finally  disappear.  These 
spectra  may  however  be  separated  by  viewing  them  through  a  prism,  the  fixed  lines 
then  appearing.  In  homogeneous  light,  nothing  is  seen  but  isolated  bands  of  the  colour 
of  the  light  employed,  being  in  fact  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  several  spectra. 

Masson  has  observed  that  the  electric  light  viewed  through  a  grating  exhibits  bright 
lines,  as  when  seen  through  a  prism. 

To  measure  the  breadth  of  these  spectra,  the  grating  o  is  placed  in  front  of  two 
parallel  slits  e,  e  {fig.  653),  the  distance  between  which  admits  of  variation.  Two 
systems  of  spectra  ec,  c'e  are  then  seen,  which  are  partly 
superposed,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  placing  one  of  the 
slits  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  To  find  the  position,  or 
ill  angle  of  deviation,  of  any  given  fixed  line,  the  slits  must  be 
separated,  or  the  grating  moved  farther  back,  till  this  line  «, 
belonging  to  the  right-hand  spectrum  formed  by  the  slit  (\ 
coincides  with  the  same  line  a  in  the  left-hand  spectrum  of 
the  same  order  formed  by  the  slit  e.  The  angle  eoc,  is  then 
equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  deviation  sought,  viz.  me  =D ; 

and  the  right-angled  triangle  aco  gives  tan  D  =      or  D  = 

°  DO  2ao 

taking  the  angle  for  its  tangent.    The  angle  of  deviation  is 

therefore  given  by  the  distance  between  the  sHts  and  their 

distance  from  the  grating. 

By  observations  thus  made  it  is  found  that : — 1.  The  middle 

points  of  the  successive  spectra  are  equidistant,  or  in  other  words,  the  deviations  of 

these  middle  points  are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

2.  The  lengths  of  the  successive  spectra,  or  the  distances  between  two  of  their  cor- 
responding fixed  lines,  are  to  one  another  as  the  same  nvimbers. 

3.  The  diflference  of  thickness  of  the  opaque  and  transparent  lines  has  no  influence 
on  the  position  of  the  spectra,  but  merely  modifies  their  brightness. 

4.  The  lengths  of  the  spectra  depend  upon  the  sum  of  the  widths  of  an  opaque  and 
transparent  space  taken  together;  this  sum  is  called  an  element  of  the  grating. 
The  deviation  of  any  given  line  is  inversely  as  the  distance  between  two  elements,  or 
it  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  elements  in  a  millimetre.  Wlien  this  number  is 
100,  the  first  spectrum  has  the  same  width  as  that  produced  by  a  fiint-glass  pirism  of 

60°.  Moreover  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  several  colours  of 
the  spectra  are  sensibly  equal,  so  that  the  spectrum  thus  formed 
may  be  called  a  normal  spectrum,  and  may  serve  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  irregular  spectra  produced  by  prisms. 

The  preceding  laws  may  be  comprised  in  the  general  formula, 
D  =  mk'Si,  where  D  is  the  deviation  of  a  fixed  line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  m'th  order,  N  the  number  of  the  elements  of  the 
grating  in  a  millimetre,  and  k  a  constant  depending  upon  the 
colour  in  which  the  line  is  situated. 

To  explain  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  diffraction  spectra, 
let  Ae  {fig.  653)  be  the  surface  of  the  grating,  a,  b,c,d,e  the 
opaque  spaces.  Suppose  the  eye  placed  at  C,  and  the  distance 
CS  of  the  line  of  light  to  be  so  great,  that  all  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  it  to  the  grating  may  be  regarded  as  parallel,  and  the 
surface  of  the  wave  passing  by  the  point  A,  as  coinciding  with  Ae. 
If  the  grating  were  removed,  the  slit  s  would  be  seen  in  the 
direction  CS,  and  no  light  at  aU  would  be  seen  in  any  other 
direction,  the  elements  of  interference  on  the  wave  Ke,  neutral- 
ising one  another  by  pairs.  The  presence  of  the  grating  does 
not  impede  the  view  of  the  slit,  or  alter  its  apparent  position, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  slit  there  is  a  dai-k  space,  just  as  if  the  grating  were  not 
there.    But  at  a  certain  distance  Ad,  such  that  an  opaque  line  of  the  grating  exactly 
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covers  the  element  of  the  wave  whieli  would  counteract  the  action  of  the  preeoding 
element,  light  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  Cd,  the  distance  Arf  being  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  eye  is  farther  from  the  grating.  If,  for  example,  the  angle  ACd  is  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  dC  —  oC  =  oC  —  eC  =  ^\  of  the  violet,  the  vibrations  commu- 
nicated to  the  point  C  by  the  element  co,  will  not  be  destroyed  by  od,  and  violet  light 
will  be  seen  in  the  direction  Co,  brighter  in  proportion  as  the  edge  of  the  dark  space 
is  nearer  to  o. 

To  calculate  the  deviation  dCA  =  d,  describe  the  arc  cr  having  its  centre  at  C ; 
the  triangle  dcr  gives  dr  =  \  =  cd  sin  d;  and  supposing  cd  to  be  contained  N  times 
in  a  millimetre,  we  have  then  1  =  N.  cd,  and  the  preceding  equation  gives  sin  d^'NA, 
or  taking  the  angle  for  the  sine,  d  =  Na,  which  is  in  fact  the  general  formula  of  the 
diffraction-spectra  (D  =  mk'N)  applied  to  the  case  of  the  first  spectrum.  It  shows 
that  the  deviation  is  independent  of  the  difference  between  the  opaqiie  and  the  trains- 
parent  spaces,  and  that  the  constant  k  is  the  length  of  an  undulation  corresponding 
to  the  colour  under  consideration.  For  the  other  colours,  we  find  in  like  manner 
d'  =  Na',  d"=  &c.,  A  being  greater  A,  and  A"  greater  than  A'  &c.  The  colours 
will  therefore  appear  one  after  the  other,  at  angular  distances  sensibly  proporti(_>nal  to 
A,  a',  a",  &c. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  another  element  of  the  grating  at  such  a  distance  from 
A  that  the  difference  dC  —  cC  =  '2A,  or  in  general  to  m\,  m  being  a  whole  number. 
The  interval  may  then  be  divided  into  2m  elements  of  interference  corresponding 
to  difi'erences  of  distance  from  C,  equal  to  |A,  and  these  elements  being  of  even 
number,  the  actions  resulting  from  their  several  points  would  counteract  one  another 
two  by  two,  if  there  were  no  opaque  spaces.  But  if  the  opaque  spaces  cover  an 
uneven  number  of  elements,  so  that  an  uneven  number  also  remains  free,  one  of  these 
latter  wiU  act  unopposed,  and  there  will  be  light  in  the  corresponding  direction.  The 
triangle  cdr,  then  gives  d  =  m\N,  which  is  the  general  formula  above  given. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  why  the  light  of  any  particular  colour  is  wanting  between  the 
luminous  band  which  corresponds  to  the  difference  of  distance  m\  from  C,  and  that 
which  corresponds  to  {m  +  1)A.  Now  between  the  lines  of  the  grating  corresponding 
to  these  two  bands,  two  zones  may  be  found  in  which  the  differences  of  distance  from 
the  point  C  increases  from  mK  to  m\  +  iA,  then  from  this  latter  to  m\  +  '2  .  i\  — 
(in  +  1)A.  The  rays  emanating  from  the  corresponding  points  of  these  two  zones 
differ  in  length  of  path  by  JA,  and  destroy  one  another  on  reaching  the  point  C. 
Dark  bands  will  therefore  occur  in  the  direction  of  these  zones.  In  white  light,  how- 
ever, the  colom-s,  by  overlapping  one  another,  oblit  erate  all  these  dark  bands,  excepting 
the  first  two  on  either  side. 

If  the  source  of  light  is  too  near  the  grating  to  allow  the  rays  to  be  regarded  as 
parallel,  the  same  mode  of  explanation  is  still  applicable,  only  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  account  of  the  difference  of  path  of  the  contiguous  oblique  rays  at  the  moment 
when  they  reach  the  grating. 

The  formula  sin  d  =  mNA,  shows  that  when  NA  is  greater  than  1,  that  is  to  say 

when      or  an  element  of  the  grating,  is  less  than  A,  sin  d  becomes  greater  than  1,  which 

is  impossible ;  in  this  case  therefore  no  spectra  can  be  formed,  and  in  fact  gratings 
which  have  their  bars  too  close  do  not  form  any. 

If  the  spectra  are  observed  in  any  other  medium,  as  when  the  slit  and  grating  are 
placed  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  tube  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid,  then,  if  ^  is  the 
length  of  an  undulation  of  violet  light  in  that  liquid,  the  deviation  will  be  d^  =  Na, 
which  combined  with  the  equation  d.  =  Na,  for  the  deviation  of  the  same  part  of  the 
spectrum  in  air,  gives  di  :  d  =  I  :  X,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  indices  of  refraction  in 
the  medium  and  in  air. 

Measurement  of  A.  The  equation,  sin  d  =  Na,  gives  the  means  of  measuring 
with  great  accuracy  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  several  fixed  lines  of  the 
spectrum,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  interference-fringes  in  Fresnel's  experiment 
(p.  599),  because  the  lines  are  not  distinct.  It  is  by  this  method  thatBabinet  deter- 
mined the  values  given  in  the  table  on  p.  600. 

Irregular  Gratings. — Gratings  whose  bars  are  totally  destitute  of  regular  arrangement 
producenothingbutawhitishtrainof  light  at  right  angles  to  the  bars :  but  if  the  irregidari- 
ties  are  subject  to  a  certain  law  and  recur  periodically,  spectra  are  produced,  wliose  devia- 
tion is  expressed  by  the  formula  sin  d  =--^,  in  which  L  denotes  the  space  comprising  one 

complete  set  of  bars.  The  successive  spectra  then  differ  greatly  in  brightness  ;  some 
are  very  pale,  and,  occurring  by  the  side  of  very  bright  ones,  partly  overlap  them,  but 
do  not  percejitibly  alter  their  colours  :  hence  lines  may  be  distinguished  in  some  of 
these  spectra  of  the  higher  orders,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the  correspond- 
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ing  orders  formed  by  regular  gratings,  because  they  are  obliterated  by  superposition. 
By  looking  at  a  candle  with  the  eyes  nearly  closed,  so  that  the  eye-lashes  form  a  grat- 
ing, a  horizontal  line  of  whitisli  light  is  generally  seen,  because  the  eye-lashes  are  for 
the  most  part  at  unequal  distances  ;  frequently,  however,  very  distinct  spectra  are  pro^ 
duced.  Very  fine  spectra  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  sun  or  a  bright  flame  through 
the  plume  of  a  crow's  feather. 

Gratings  or  Network  with  square  or  round  bars  or  meshes. — Gratings  with  square 
apertures  may  be  formed  of  two  sets  of  parallel  bars  crossing  one  another.  A  piece  of 
muslin  or  riband  exhibits  such  a  structure.  Such  gratings  form  a  great  number  of 
small  spectra,  some  disposed  along  the  arms  of  a  cross  parallel  to  those  of  the  squares, 
others  distributed  obliquely  in  the  four  right  angles.  The  appearance  is  very  brilliant, 
and  varies  with  the  size  of  the  meshes  and  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point. 

EejUcting  Gratings  or  Striated  Surfaces. — When  light  is  reflected  from  surfaces 
covered  with  striae  alternately  bright  and  dull,  the  same  spectra  are  produced  as  when 
it  is  transmitted  through  a  grating;  for  the  reflected  rays  are  in  the  same  state  as  if 
they  had  been  transmitted  through  the  striated  surface  from  a  point  as  far  behind  as 
the  actual  luminous  point  is  before  it ;  the  spectra  are  not,  however,  quite  so  bright  as 
those  produced  by  transmission.  The  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl  is  produced  by 
very  fine  striae  resulting  from  its  foliated  structure ;  a  east  taken  of  it  in  soft  wax, 
mastic,  or  fusible  metal,  exiiibits  a  similar  iridescence.  Fibrous  gypsum  exhibits 
colours  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  feathers  of  certain  birds  likewise  owe  their  bril- 
liant colours  to  diffraction  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  very  fine  filaments  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Half-polished  metals  sometimes  exhibit  iridescent  colours,  due  to  the  parallel  striae 
produced  by  the  hard  powder  used  in  polishing  them;  but  as  these  striae  are  seldom 
regular,  the  usual  effect  is  merely  a  whitish  line  of  light,  at  the  points  from  which  the 
rays  are  reflected  to  the  eye.  Barton's  buttons,  which  are  metallic  buttons  having 
very  flue  lines  engraved  on  their  surfaces  by  a  peculiar  machine,  exhibit  magnificent 
diffi-action  spectra. 

Heflection  and  Refraction. 

Wlien  a  wave  of  light  reaches  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media  of  diflTsrent 
densities,  its  vibrations  are  not  only  propagated  onwards  into  the  second  medium,  but 
likewise  reflected  back  into  the  flrst,  each  particle  of  the  ether  at  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion then  becoming  a  centre  of  disturbance  from  which  fresh  waves  spread  out  in  all 
directions.  To  find  the  directions  of  the  reflected  and  transmitted  waves,  let  MN 
(fig.  655)  be  the  separating  surface  of  two  media  (air  and  water,  for  example),  and 
SabS'  an  incident  beam  of  light  of  infinitely  small  section,  so  that  the  rays  composing 
it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel,  and  the  wave-surface,  be,  perpendicular  to  their  direction, 
as  plane.  Now  the  several  points  of  this  wave-surface,  ch,  do  not  all  meet  the  surface 
MN  at  the  same  instant,  but  each  point,  as  it  reaches  that  surface,  becomes  a  centre  of 
disturbance  from  which  elementary  waves  are  excited  in  both  the  media  bounded  by 
MN.  Moreover,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  in  the  two  media  is  different ; 
because  the  density  of  the  ether  in  the  one  is  greater  than  in  the  other  (pp.  595,  601). 
Suppose  the  lower  medium  to  be  the  one  in  wliich  the  ether  has  the  greater  density, 
and  that  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  light-waves  in  it  is  a  as  great  as  in  the 
upper.  Then,  by  the  time  the  point  c  of  the  incident-wave  has  travelled  on  to  a,  a  wave 
will  have  spread  out  from  b,  in  each  medium,  of  a  radius  bd  =  ac  in  the  first,  and  bf  ~ 
§  ac  in  the  second ;  also  from  any  intermediate  point  e  (ea  being  a  portion  of  wave- 
siu'face  parallel  to  be),  a  wave  will  spread  out  of  radius  ed' =  aa  in  the  first,  and  ef'  = 
J  aa  in  the  second.  Now  each  of  these  elementary  waves  produces  no  perceptible  effect 
by  itself,  a  sensible  disturbance  of  the  ether  or  production  of  light  taking  place  only 
where  a  number  of  them  act  together,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  medium,  along  the 
plane  surface  ad,  and  in  the  second  along  af;  and  straight  lines  ar,  br,  aq,  bq,  &c,, 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  these  sm-faces  from  the  several  points  between  a  and  b,  will 
give  the  direction  of  the  reflected  and  transmitted  rays. 

In  the  first  medium,  the  triangles  ahc,  abd  being  equal  in  every  respect,  the  angle 
abd  =  the  angle  bac,  that  is  to  say,  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  make  eqnal  angles 
with  the  reflicting  surface,  and  therefore  also  with  the  normal  Pa.  The  angles  which 
these  rays  make  with  the  normal  are  called  the  angles  of  incidence  and  ref lec- 
tio n  respectively. 

The  symmetry  of  the  figure  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  i.  e.  the  plane 
passing  through  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal,  shows  also  that  the  reflected  ray  is 
contained  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

The  ray  which  passes  on  into  the  second  medium  is  also  contained  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  but  is  bent  or  refracted  out  of  its  previous  direction,  and  does  not  make 
the  same  angle  with  the  normal  as  the  incident  ray  does.  The  angle  of  incidence 
Pas  =  i  is  eqiial  to  the  angle  cba,  and  the  angle  of  refraction  Vaq  =  r  is  equal  to  baf; 
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and  the  right-angled  triangles  abc,  ahf  give  ac  =  ab  sin  i;  and  bf=ab  sin  r;  therefore, 

Fiff.  655. 


sin  i  :  sin  r  =  :  hf.  But  the  spaces  ac,  hf  traversed  Ly  the  ray  in  the  same  time, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  velocities  v,  v  of  light  in  the  two  media :  hence 


That  is  to  say,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  to  one  another  in 
a  constant  ratio,  namely,  that  of  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media.  This  ratio, 
■which  is  also  that  of  the  lengths  of  the  waves  A  :  A.'  in  the  two  media,  is  called  the 
i  ndex  of  refraction,  absolute  or  relative,  according  as  the  ray  passes  from  a  vacuum 
into  a  ponderable  medium,  or  from  one  ponderable  medium  to  another.  The  absolute 
index  of  refraction  of  a  medium,  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  n,  is  the  reciprocal  of 
tlie  velocity  of  light  in  that  medium  referred  to  the  velocity  in  a  vacuum  as  iniity; 
it  is  always  greater  than  1.  If  /jl,  h'  are  the  absolute  indices  of  two  contiguous  media, 
say  water  and  glass,  the  deflection  of  a  ray  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  be 
determined  by  the  equation  gjjj  ^ 


which  likewise  holds  good  if  fi,  fi  are  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  ray  in  passing 
from  any  one  medium,  as  air,  into  two  others,  as  water  and  glass. 

When  IX  is  greater  than  /x',  that  is  to  say,  when  the  velocity  of  transmission,  or  the 
length  of  the  wave  is  less  in  the  second  medium  than  in  the  first,  the  ray  is  refracted 
towards  the  normal ;  when  ju  is  less  than  ju',  it  is  refracted  from  the  normal. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  angle  of  incidence  may  be  such  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  would  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  1  ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  ray  does 
not  pass  into  the  second  medium  at  all,  but  undergoes  total  reflection  into  the  first. 
The  value  of  the  limiting  angle,  6,  at  which  refraction  ceases  to  take  place,  is  given  by  the 

equation,  sin  0  =  —,  sin  90°  =  — ,. 

Limitation  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays. — The  preceding  explanations  show 
that  there  must  be  reflection  and  refraction  in  the  directions  above  determined,  but 
they  do  not  show  why  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  confined  to  these  directions ; 
for  as  each  point  of  the  surface  ab  {fig.  655)  is  a  centre  of  disturbance,  from  which 
waves  spread  out  in  hemispheres,  it  would  seem  as  if  rays  should  be  reflected  and 
transmitted  in  all  directions.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  ease ;  only,  as  Fresnel  has  shown, 
all  the  rays  oblique  to  the  reflected  and  refracted  beams  rabr,  qabef,  destroy  otie  another 
by  their  mutual  interference. 

Suppose  an,  en'  {fig.  654)  to  be  two  parallel  refracted  rays,  very  close  together,  but 
not  in  the  direction  ctetcrmined  by  the  law  of  the  sines.  Draw  ca  and  «j8  perpendicular 
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to  sa  and  en' ;  then  a  vibration  of  the  ray  sa,  in  reaching  the  surface  ab,  will  have 
travelled  over  a  space  greater  by  aa  than  the  corresponding  -^dbration  of  the  ray  te  ; 
but  when  the  two  arrive  at  the  surface  a0  of  the  refracted  wave,  te  will  have  moved 
over  a  space  which,  expressed  in  wave-lengths,  is  greater,  by  /i  .  (fi  —  aa,  than  that 
passed  over  by  sa.  Let  i  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  aea,  and  p  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion, eaP,  of  the  ray  an.    Then  the  right-angled  triangles  efia,  eaa  give  cfi  =  ae.sin  p; 

aa  =  ae  .  sin  i ;  therefore  /i .  cfi  —  aa  =  ae  (/x .  sin  p  —  sin  i) ;  and  ae  =    M  ■  efi  —  aa  ^ 

/II .  sm  p  —  sm  i 

Now  the  rays  an,  en'  wUl  destroy  one  another  by  interference  when  the  difference 

u .  f S  —  ao  =  iA. ;  therefore,  when  ae  =  — ; —  -. — :.    This  shows  that  ae  is  smaller, 

M  sm  p  -  sin  I         _  ^ 

or  the  interfering  rays  are  closer  together,  the  more  the  ratio    —  differs  from  fi ;  but 

when  it  is  equal  to  n,  that  is,  when  the  refracted  ray  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  law  of  the  sines,  ae  becomes  infinite,  and  therefore  there  is  no  interference. 

A  precisely  similar  construction  and  demonstration,  applied  to  the  reflected  rays 
a7i",  en'"  {fig.  655),  shows  that  the  contiguous  reiieoted  rays  destroy  each  other  in  all 

Fiff.  665. 
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cases  excepting  when  sin  p  =  sin  i,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  reflected  and  incident  rays 
make  equal  angles  with  the  normal.  If,  however,  the  point  a  is  very  close  to  the  left- 
hand  edge  of  the  mirror,  the  reflected  ray  fre'  will  not  exist,  and  an  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Hence  if  the  mirror  is  very  narrow,  the  rays  reflected  obliquely  to  the  beam 
rabr'  are  not  completely  destroyed,  and  the  reflected  beam  becomes  divergent.  Fresnel 
verified  this  theoretical  deduction  by  blackening  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  narrow  triangular  space.  The  beam  of  light  reflected  from  this  space 
was  broadest  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  reflecting  surface,  so  that  the  image  which  it 
formed  on  a  screen  was  a  triangle  with  truncated  summit,  in  a  position  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  reflecting  triangle. 

The  reflected  and  refracted  beams  are  always  loss  bright  than  the  incident  beam. 
In  fact,  they  would  be  together  equal  in  intensity  to  the  incident  beam,  were  it  not 
that  part  of  the  light  is  scattered  in  all  directions,  by  reflection  fi'om  minute  irregu- 
larities on  the  surface  of  the  medium ;  and  secondly,  that  a  portion  of  it,  often  very 
considerable,  is  apparently  lost  by  absorption.  This  process  doubtless  consists  in 
a  communication  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  ether  to  the  particles  of  the  pon- 
derable body  itself,  the  particles  thus  set  in  motion  again  acting  as  centres  of  vibra- 
tion, and  exciting  fresh  undulations  in  the  surrounding  ether,  thereby  rendering  the 
body  visible.  The  vibrations  excited  in  the  particles  of  a  ponderable  body  by  the 
movements  of  the  ether  likewise  produce  numerous  changes  in  the  state  of  the  body 
itself,  raising  its  temperature,  and  setting  up  certain  chemical  actions  within  it,  which 
will  be  afterwards  mere  fully  considered.  It  is  true  that  the  ether  transmits  vibratory 
movements  which  render  bodies  hot,  and  others  which  determine  chemical  changes 
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in  them  without  directly  rendering  them  visible ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lumin- 
iferous  waves  themselves  likewise  alter  the  thermic  and  chemical  conditions  of  a  body, 
that  is  to  say,  excite  in  the  molecules  of  the  body,  vibrations  which  result  in  thermic 
and  chemical  changes,  and  do  not  again  excite  luminiferous  waves  in  the  ether.  In 
other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  light  is  lost  in  producing  heat  and  chemical  change. 
In  passing  through  a  transparent  medium,  such  as  glass  or  water,  with  polished  sur- 
face, and  very  little  colour,  the  amoimt  of  light  lost  by  absorption  is  but  small ;  coloured 
media  transmit  certain  rays  and  reflect  or  absorb  others.  AVhen  light  falls  on  the 
surface  of  an  opaque  body,  such  as  a  metal,  the  path  of  the  refracted  ray  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed, inasmuch  as  it  is  completely  absorbed  by  an  extremely  thin  stratum  of  the  surface. 

The  general  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  having  been  established,  the  application 
of  them  to  determine  the  path  of  a  reflected  or  refracted  ray  under  any  given  circum- 
stances is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry,  into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  this 
article,  further  than  to  speak  of  refraction  through  prisms,  which  is  of  special  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  indices  of  refraction. 

A  prism,  in  optical  language,  is  a  transparent  medium,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
not  parallel  to  one  another.  The  edge  in  which  these  surfaces  meet,  or  woidd  meet,  if 
produced,  is  called  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism.  Solid  prisms  for  optical  use 
are  generally  made  either  of  glass  or  of  rock-crystal,  and  with  triangular  section.  Such 
a  prism  has  three  refracting  angles,  which  may  be  either  equal  or  unequal.  The  face 
of  a  triangular  prism  opposite  the  refracting  angle  is  called  the  base.  Liquid  prisms 
are  made  by  inclosing  a  transparent  liquid  in  a  wedge-shaped  glass,  having  its  in- 
clined sides  formed  of  plate  glass.  One  of  the  sides  may  be  made  to  move  on  a  hinge 
so  as  to  vary  the  refracting  angle. 

Let  lis  now  trace  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  prism.  If  BAG  {fig.  656)  be 
a  prism  of  glass  or  any  transparent  material  of  greater  refracting  power  than  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  a  ray 
SI,  entering  at  I,  and 
making  an  angle  i  with 
the  normal,  NIF,  will  bo 
refracted  within  the  prism 
in  the  direction  IE,  mak- 
ing with  the  normal  an 
angle  r  less  than  /.  This 
ray  emerging  at  E,  will 
pass  on  in  the  direction 
EE,  making  with  the  nor-  g. 
mal  to  the  face  AC,  an 
angle  c  greater  than  the 
angle  r  which  IE  makes 
with  the  same  normal. 
The  final  result  is  to  bend 
the  ray  away  from  the  re- 
fracting angle,  or  towards 
the  base  of  the  prism  ;  accordingly  an  eye  placed  at  R  will  see  an  object  >S  in  the 
direction  EE/,  as  if  it  had  been  moved  upwards  towards  the  summit  of  the  prism. 
The  angle  &ol  =  D  contained  between  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  is  called  the 
angle  of  deviation.  It  is  evidently  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles  lEo,  EIo;  that 
is,  D  =  i  —  r  +  e  —  r.  But  the  triangle  lEF  shows  that  r  +  r  =  IFh,  the  angle 
contained  between  the  two  normals,  and  therefore  to  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  a. 
The  deviation  is  therefore  given  by  the  formula: 

D  =  i  +  e  —  a. 

For  a  given  angle  of  incidence  i,  it  increases  with  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism 
for  suppose  a  to  be  increased  by  5,  then  since  r  is  constant,  and  r  +  r'  =  a,  r  must 
also  increase  by  5,  and  therefore  e  by  ix5,  fx.  being  gTeater  than  1  ;  that  is  to  say,  e  in- 
creases more  than  <7,  and  consequently  I)  increases. 

When  the  refracting  angle  is  constant,  the  deviation  varies  with  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  attains  a  minimum  value  when  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  make 
equal  angles  with  the  refracting  surfaces.  To  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  latter 
condition  is  possible,  suppose  that  an  incident  ray  coinciding  with  the  normal  NI  {fig. 
667)  is  gradually  inclined  into  the  piosition  SI ;  the  angle  r,  which  is  at  first  equal  to 
0°,  will  also  increase  continually,  and  therefore  r  must  diminish,  since  r  +  r'  =  a  ; 
moreover  since  a  must  be  less  than  180°,  and  r  may  increase  to  90°,  the  incident  ray 
must  eventually  come  into  a  position  in  which  r  =  r,  and  therefore  i  =  c. 

Now  let  SI  and  EE  {fig.  667)  be  the  rays  which  make  equal  angles  with  the  normals  ; 
and  suppose  that  SI  moves  into  the  position  S'l  closer  to  the  normal;  r  will  tlieu  diminish. 

B  B  2 


Fig.  6.56. 
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and  therefore  r  must  increase  by  the  same  quantity ;  e  ■will  therefore  also  increase,  and 

,      .         ,  sin  2     sin  e        ,   .        .         ,   .     ,  , 

become  ereater  than  i.    -But   =  —. — ; ;  and  since  sm  e  and  sm  r  are  greater  than 

^  sm  r     sin  r  ° 

sin  i  and  sin  r,  the  dLfFerence  between  sin  e  and  sin  r  must  be  greater  than  that 

Ijetween  sin  i  and  sin  r  ;  a  for- 
tiori, therefore,  the  angles  e  and 
must  differ  more  than  i  and  r. 
The  angle  c  has  therefore  in- 
creased more  than  i  has  dimi- 
nished, and  consequently  the 
deviation,  J)  =  i  +  e  —  a,  must 
also  have  increased.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  it  may  bo^ehown  that  if 
the  incident  ray  enters  below  SI, 
the  increase  of  i  will  be  greater 
than  the  diminution  of  e.  The 
deviation  is  therefore  increased 
by  shifting  the  ray  SI  eitlier  way 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say, 
the  deviation  is  a  minimum  when 
the  incident  and  emergent  rays 
are  equally  inclined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  prism,  or  to  the  normals. 

In  this  case,  the  expression  for  the  deviation  becomes  D  =2i  —  a,  which  gives  i  = 

^  ^     ;  also,  since  r  and  /  are  equal,  we  have  r  =      hence  also : 


M  = 


sin  i  _  sin  \{a  +  B) 


Fig.  658. 


an  expression  wliich  gives  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  medium  forming  the  prism,  as 
a  function  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation. 
This  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  determining  indices  of  refraction. 

Measurement  of  the  Index  of  Eefraction  of  Solids  and  Liquids.—  1.  To  measure  the 
angle  of  the  prism:  the  prism  AEG  {fig.  658)  is  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  edges 

may  be  perpendicular  to  the  divided  cii'cle  of  a 
theodolite  o ;  and  a  mark  S,  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel,  is  viewed  through  the  tele- 
scope, first  by  reflection  from  AB,  then  directly, 
and  the  angle  ^oi  —  d  is  measured.  The  theo- 
dolite is  then  moved  to  o',  and  the  same  mark  is 
viewed  directly  and  by  reflection  from  AC,  and 
the  angle  S"'o  i  =  d'\s,  measured.  Half  the  sum  of 
these  two  angles  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  A. 
To  show  this,  draw  AD  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  incident  rays,  and  dividing  the  angle  A  into 
two  jiarts,  a  and  ;S.  Then  o  =  SVA  =  ozB,  and 
therefore  2a  =  180°-  SVo.  But  Soi  =  d  =  180° 
—  87o ;  therefore  d  =  2a.  In  lilte  manner  it  may 
be  shown  that  d'  =  2/3 ;  consequently  a  +  )3  = 
K  =  \{d  ^  d'). 

2.  To  measure  the  minimum  deviation,  the 
prism  is  fixed  on  a  support  capable  of  turning 
on  a  vertical  axis.  A  very  distant  mark  m  {fig.  659)  is  viewed  with  the  theodolite  o, 
first  directly  in  the  direction  07n,  then  through  the  prism  in  the  direction  om" ;  and 

the  prism  is  turned  round  till 
the  angle  ?MO«i"between  these 
two  directions  is  reduced  to 
its  smallest  possible  magni- 
tude. The  angle  so  deter- 
mined is  the  angle  of  mini- 
mum deviation,  provided  the 
mark  is  so  distant  that  the 
rays  proceeding  from  it  may 
be  regarded  as  parallel.  A 
distant  lightning-conductor 
forms  a  very  good  mark  for 
the  purpose  in  the  day-light ; 
a  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  provided  the  room  be  largo,  may  also  be  used. 


Fig.  659. 
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Observations  are  made  by  artificial  light,  with  a  lamji  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  tin 
plate  having  a  vertical  slit. 

In  this  last  case,  the  mark  is  seldom  far  enough  off  to  allow  the  divergence  of  the 
rays  to  be  neglected.  Let  o  be  the  angle  of  divergence,  and  o  the  angle  mom".  The 
triangle  mco  gives, 

180°  =  a  +  0  +  (180° -m"cm)  =  a  +  o  +  180°  -  (2«  -  a). 

This  gives  i  =  ^{a  +  o  +  a),  and  therefore 

_  sin  ^(a  +  0  +  a) 
^  ~         sin  ^a. 

The  angle  a  may  be  measured  by  transporting  the  theodolite  to  m.  But  as  a  is  very 
small,  it  is  generally  considered  sufficient  to  measure  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 

«P  and  the  distance  mF,  by  stretching  a  cord  from  o  to  m;  then  tan  a  =  —p. 

A  very  convenient  method  of  obtaining  parallel  rays  is  by  the  use  of  the  colli- 
mator, an  instrument  consisting  of  a  telescope-tube  blackened  inside,  and  having  two 
wires,  one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal,  fixed  within  it,  and  crossing  in  its  axis.  When 
the  tube  is  directed  towards  a  window,  the  wires,  being  illuminated  by  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays,  form  a  shadow  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  oljject  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance.  If  a  convex  lens  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  cross-wires  in  its 
principal  focus,  the  collimator  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  for  observations  with 
artificial  light :  for  when  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  directed  towards  a  lamp,  the  rays 
crossing  each  other  at  the  intersection  of  the  wires  will  issue  parallel  after  passing 
through  the  lens,  and  wiU  therefore  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  another  telescope  ju&t 
like  those  proceeding  from  a  celestial  object. 

In  all  observations  of  indices  of  refraction,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  colour  of 
the  light  to  which  the  observation  refers.  Solar  light,  and  lamp,  candle,  or  gas  light 
are  in  fact  of  composite  nature,  and  separable  by  refraction  into  coloured  rays  of 
unequal  refraugibility ;  consequently,  any  line  of  light  viewed  through  a  prism  appears 
widened  and  fringed  with  bands  of  colour  parallel  to  its  edges.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  observations  on  the  yellow  rays,  which  are  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the 
colom-ed  image,  or  spectrum,  and  possess  the  greatest  brightness.  But  as  each  colour 
occupies  a  certaui  breadth  in  the  spectrum,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  several  colours 
are  not  very  well  defined,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  two  observations  made  on 
the  same  colour  will  refer  to  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  difficulty 
tlience  arising  is  liowever  completely  removed  by  the  observation  of  certain  fine  dark 
lines,  discovered  by  Fraunhofer,  in  the  solar  spectrum  (p.  620),  which  are  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  separation  of  the  diffi'rent  colours,  and  are  always  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  in  each  colour,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  prism.  The  spectra  of 
flames  and  of  the  electric  light  exhibit  bright  bands,  likewise  of  fixed  position  for 
each  particular  source  of  light. 

A  very  sharply  defined  mark  may  be  obtained  without  recourse  to  the  fixed 
lines,  by  replacing  the  vertical  wire  of  the  collimator  with  a  sewing  needle.  The 
coloured  bands  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  needle  overlap  one  another  towards  the 
point,  forming  a  well-defined  line  of  separation  between  two  very  distinct  colours,  a 
bluish-green  and  a  deep  rose  tint.    (H.  D  eville.) 

Bttcrmmation  of  Befractivo  Indices  hy  Interference.  —  The  displacement  of  the 
fringes  in  Fresnel's  experiment  (p.  600)  furnishes  a  very  delicate  metliod  of  determining 
indices  of  refi'actiou.  A  thin  film  of  the  transparent  substance  being  placed  before  one  of 
the  mirrors  (fig.  645),  so  as  to  intercept  part  of  the  pencil  of  rays  reflected  from  it,  the 
number  of  ranks  through  which  the  central  fringe  is  displaced  is  observed.  Let  R  bo 
this  number,  c  the  thickness  of  the  film,  in  and  m  the  number  of  wave-lengths,  A  and  A', 
included  within  the  thickness  c  of  the  air  and  the  transparent  film  :  then 

,  ,  m         a'  v 

e  =  mK  =  m  K  :  whence  —  =    -    =    —   =  u. 

m         A  V 

But,  since  the  central  band  is  displaced  through  R  ranks,  we  have  also-  m'  =  m  +  R, 
each  additional  wave-length  in  the  film  displacing  the  central  band  one  rank  further. 
Consequently, 

m         m  -t-  R        c  +  Ra 
'*       m  m  e  ' 

a  formula  which  gives  the  index  of  refraction  in  terms  of  the  thickness  of  the  film  and 
the  wave-length. 

This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  gases  and  vapours  (p.  618). 
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Fig.  660. 


Determination  of  the  Index  of  Bcfraction  of  Liquids. — 1.  By  the  method  of  least 
deviation.  The  liquid  is  inclosed  in  a  wedge-shaped  vessel,  of  which  fi.g.  660  represents 
a  transverse  section.  The  sides  are  formed  of  thin  plate-glass,  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  observations  that  the  two  faces  of  each  of  those  plates 
should  be  parallel.  As,  however,  this  condition  is  seldom  completely  ful- 
filled, it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  deviation  produced  by  the  prism 
when  empty,  previous  to  making  the  observation  with  the  liquid  to  be 
examined.  The  first  deviation  is  then  to  be  deducted  from,  or  added  to 
the  second,  according  as  it  is  in  the  same  or  in  the  contrary  direction. 
As  liquids  are  very  expansible  by  heat,  their  indices  of  refraction  may 
be  sensibly  affected,  even  by  variations  of  temperatiire  not  exceeding  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  observations  at  a  constant 
temperature,  to  agitate  the  liquid  briskly  before  making  the  observation,  and  to  avoid 
using  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  might  heat  it  unequally  in  passing  through  it. 

2.  By  total  reflection. — This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  very  small  quantities 
of  liquid ;  also  to  imperfectly  transparent  liquids  and  pasty  substances,  such  as  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  A  small  drop  of  the  liquid  is  attached  to  the  lower  surface 
of  a  right-angled  prism  BAL  {fig.  660),  resting  on  a  horizontal  rule  LL,  in  which  a 

hole  o  is  made  to  receive  the  drop.  The  prism 
must  be  formed  of  a  substance  of  known  refrac- 
tive index,  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid.  The 
drop  of  liquid  is  viewed  through  the  prism  by 
means  of  a  small  telescope  I,  turning  on  the 
centre  of  a  graduated  circle  which  slides  iip  and 
down  a  vertical  rule  U,  fixed  to  the  table.  The 
telescope  is  at  first  fixed  at  such  a  height,  that 
objects  below  the  cbop  are  seen  through  it ;  but 
'\  JJi^  on  gradually  lowering  the  divided  circle,  the 
^CatilitiiK     angle  Ion  continually  increases,  and  at  last  the 

1  L,  ^      3L|    rays  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  prism 

at  m  are  totally  reflected  at  o.    The  telescope 
is  then  fixed,  and  the  angle  o  is  observed.     The  angle  nol  is  then  equal  to  the 

the  limiting  angle  6,  and  sin  9  =  ^,  jx  being  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism,  and  ^t' 

A* 

that  of  the  liquid.    Now  the  angle  6  =--  90°  —  r  ;  therefore  sin  i 


Fig.  661. 


cos  a  =  jj.  sm  r  = 


M  cos  6\  hence  cos  9  =         and  sin  8  =  -  Viji'  —  cos'a  =-  ;  therefore 

fl   =   V /J.-  —  cos%. 

WoUaston  devised  a  modification  of  this  method  by  which  the  refractive  index  may  be 

determined  without  calculation  (see  MUler's  Ele- 
me?its  of  Chemistry,  3rd  ed.  i.  155  ;  and  Daguin, 
Traite  de  Piii/sique,  2™«  ed.  iv.  160).  The  slight 
trouble  of  calculation  from  the  preceding  for- 
mula is  not,  however,  a  serious  objection  to 
the  method.  A  more  important  objection 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  prism 
exactly  rectangular.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
Malus  uses  an  acute-angled  prism  {fig.  662),  the 
angle  b  of  which  is  known.  The  observation 
being  made  as  above  described,  we  have,  as 

before,  j8  =  90°  -  o  and  sin  0  =  ^.    Let  the 

normal  In  be  produced  to  meet  the  normal  nn' 
in  n ;  then  the  angle  n  is  equal  to  the  angle  b  of  the  prism,  and  the  triangle  Ino 

gives  0  =  r  +  b  ;  whence  sin  0  =  ^  =  sin  {r  +  b)  =  sin  ?■  cos  b  +  sin  b  cos  r.  But 

H  sin  r  =  sin  i ;  and  the  triangle  Inn  gives  n'lti  =  i  +  =  90°  —  b ;  whence 
i  =  90°  —  {b+P) :  therefore 

sin  r  =  -  cos  {b  +  0): 


Fig.  662. 


and 

This  gives  i 


aZ/x^  -  cos\b  +  fi). 


n'  =  /II  sin  0  =  cos  (b  +  /8)  cos  5  +  sin  J  aZ/u^  —  cos^  {b  +  /8). 


This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  solids.  Soft  bodies  like  wax,  or  gelatinous 
organic  bodies  may  be  at  once  attached  to  the  lower  siuface  of  the  prism.  Hard 
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bodies  maybe  attaehcd  by  means  of  a  liquid  of  g7-eater  refracting  power  ih&n  the 
prism :  the  total  reflection  will  then  take  place  just  as  if  the  solid  were  immediately 
attached. 

The  same  method  also  gives  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  prism  itself,  the  observa- 
tion being  made  without  applying  any  liquid  to  the  lower  face.  In  this  case,  since  tho 
medium  below  the  prism  is  air,  we  have     =  1,  and  the  formula  gives 


ft  =  -. — iVI  +  cos-  (6  +  /3)  —  2 cos  b  cos  (b  + 

sin  6  ^        '  ^  ' 

The  following  tables  contain  the  indices  of  refraction  of  several  solids  and  liquids, 
determined  by  the  preceding  methods.  They  all  relate  to  the  yellow  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  excepting  those  of  Wollaston,  which  relate  to  the  extreme  red : 


Indices  of  Ecfraciion  of  Solids. 


fit 

W  ftntl G  Ol   SUOSt till C G • 

Index  of 
refraction. 

Observer. 

NsiriG  of  sutistsncG* 

Index  of 
refraction. 

\j  DSGr  VGr. 

Chromate  of) 
lead    .  \ 

2-50  to  2-97 

Brewster. 

Sugar 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

1-535 
1-534 

■ 

WoUaston. 
Brewster. 

Diamond 

2-47  to  2  75 

Br.;  Eochon. 

Sulphate  of  copper 

1-531  to  1-552 

»> 

Young. 

Phosphorus 

2-22-1 

Brewster. 

Canada  balsam  . 

1'532 

Glass  of  anti-  f 

Citric  acid  . 

1-527 

Brewster. 

mony  .  ( 

Crown  glass 

1-525  to  1-534 

Sulphur    (na- 1 

2-110 

Nitre  . 

1-514 

)i 

tive)   .  j 

») 

Plate-glass  . 
Spermaceti  . 

1-514  to  1-542 

Zircon 

1-95 

Wollaston. 

1-503 

Young. 

Borate  of  lead . 

1-8G6 

Herschel. 

Crown  glass 

1-500 

Wollaston. 

Carbonate  ofj 
lead     .  I 

1-81  to  2-08 

Brewster. 

Sulphate  of  po-  / 

1-500 

Brewster. 

tassium  .  ) 

Euby  . 

1-779 

)) 

Ferrous  sulphate . 

1-494 

Felspar  . 

l-76i 

Tallow ;  wax 

1-492 

Young. 

Tourmalin 
Topaz,  colour- } 
less     .  \ 

1-668 

Sulphate  of  mag- ) 

1-488 

Brewster. 

1-610 

Biot. 

nesium    .  J 
Iceland  spar 

1-654 

Mains. 

Beryl 

1-598 

Brewster. 

Obsidian 

1-488 

Brewster. 

Tortoise-shell  . 

1-691 

Gum  . 

1-476 

Newton. 

Emerald  . 

1-5S5 

Borax 

1-475 

Brewster. 

Flint  glass 

1-57  to  1-58 

Br. ';'  W. 

Alum  . 

1-457 

Wollaston. 

Rock-crystal  . 

1-547 

Wollaston. 

Fluor  spar  . 

1-436 

Brewster. 

Eock-salt 

1-545 

Newton. 

Ice 

1  310 

Wollaston. 

Apoj)hyllito 

1-543 

Brewster. 

Tabasheer  . 

1-1115 

Brewster. 

Colopliony 

1-543 

Wollaston. 

Indices  of  Refraction  of  Liquids. 


Name  of  liquid. 


Sidphide  of  carbon 
Oil  of  cassia  . 
Bitter  almond  oil 
Nut-oil  . 
Linseed-oil 
Oil  of  naphtha 

Eape-oil 

Olive-oil 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Oil  of  almonds 

Oil  of  lavender 

Sulphiu-ic  acid  (spe- 
cific gravity  1-7) 

Nitric  acid  (specific } 
gravity  1-48)  I 


Index 
ot  re- 
fraction. 


678 
031 
603 
500 
485 
475 

475 

470 
470 
469 
457 

429 
410 


Brewster. 
Young. 
Brewster. 

WoUaston. 

Young. 
(Brewster ; 
(  Young. 
Brewster. 
Wollaston. 

Brewster. 

Newton. 

(  Young ; 
/  Wollaston. 


Name  of  liquid. 


Solution  of  potash 
(specific  gravity 
1-410).  _  . 

Hydrochloric   acid ) 
(concentrated)  \ 

Sea-salt  (saturated) 

Alcohol  (rectified)  . 

Ether  . 

Alum ;  saturated  . 
Human  blood 
White  of  egg  . 
Vinegar,  distilled  . 
Saliva  . 

Water  . 


Index 
of  re- 
fraction 


1-405 


1-410 

1-575 
1-372 
1-358 
1-356 
1-354 
1-351 
1-372 
1-339 

1-336 


Observer. 


Fraunhofer. 

Biot, 

Herschel. 
Wollaston. 
Herschel. 
Young. 
Euler,  jun. 
Herschel. 
Young. 
( WoUaston ; 
\  Brewster. 
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The  indices  of  refraction  assigned  to  the  same  substance  by  different  observers  often 
exhibit  considerable  diversities,  arising  partly  from  imperfection  of  method,  but  espe- 
cially from  want  of  chemical  or  physical  identity  in  the  substances  examined. 

A  comparison  of  the  indices  of  refraction  of  different  substances  leads  to  but  few 
general  conclusions.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  inflammable  substances  are 
strongly  refractive  :  e.  g.,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  among  solids  ;  oils  and  hydrocarbons 
among  liquids ;  it  was  the  observation  of  this  fact  that  led  Newton  to  infer  that  the 
diamond  woidd  be  found  to  contain  an  inflammable  principle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  refracting  power  of  any  one  substance  increases  with  its  den- 
sity ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  refracting  powers  of  different  substances  are 
proportional  to,  or  even  follow  in  the  same  order  as  their  densities.  Jamin  found,  by  a 
method  jjresently  to  be  noticed,  that  the  refracting  power  of  water  is  increased  by  com- 
pression. On  the  other  hand,  the  refracting  power  of  liquids  is  diminished  when  they 
are  expanded  by  heat.  Brewster  found  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  common  ether, 
which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  equal  to  1'358,  is  reduced  to  1-057  when  the  volume 
of  the  ether  is  tripled  by  heat.  Numerous  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made 
by  Dale  and  Gladstone  (Phil.  Trans.  1858;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  117),  who 
operated  on  twelve  different  liquids  between  the  temperatures  of  3°  and  50',  using  the 
method  of  minimum  deviation.  The  prism  was  placed  horizontally  and  heated  by  a 
spirit-lamp  or  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  The  temperature  was  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  with  which  the  liquid  was  stirred.  The  following  table  contains  a  portion 
of  the  results  (see  also  page  625) ;  they  relate  to  the  line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
excepting  those  with  phosphorus,  which  relate  to  the  line  C : 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Sulphide  of 
carbon. 

Water. 

Ether. 

Alcohol, 
absolute. 

Methyl- 
alcoliol. 

Phosphorus, 
liquid. 

Oil  of 
Cassia. 

0° 

1-6442 

1-3330 

10 

1-6346 

1-3327 

1-3592 

1-3658 

1-3379 

20 

1-6261 

1-3320 

1-3545 

1-3615 

30 

1-6182 

1-3309 

1-3495 

1-3578 

2-0741 

40 

1-6103 

1-3297 

1-3536 

1-3297 

2-0677 

1-5796 

50 

1-3280 

1-3491 

2-0603 

60 

1-3259 

1-3437 

2-0515 

1-5690 

The  refractive  index  of  water  diminishes  continuously  between  —  1-3°  and  +  5-2°, 
the  direction  of  the  variation  not  changing  in  the  passage  through  the  point  of  maximum 
density.    (Arago.    Jamin.    Dale  and  Gladstone.) 

In  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  the  refractive  index 
sometimes  diminishes,  as  in  the  ease  of  phosphoric  acid,  wax,  and  tallow.  Sometimes 
it  increases,  as  with  water  and  borax  ;  sometimes  again  it  does  not  change  perceptibly, 
as  is  the  case  with  sugar. 

H.  Deville  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  129)  has  measured  the  index  of  refraction  of 
alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  mixed  -^vith  water  in  different  proportions.  These 
substances  exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of  contraction,  or  of  density,  when  united  with  §  at. 
water  (e.^.,  2C'-'H''0.3H-'0).  It  is  also -with  this  proportion  of  water  that  wood-spirit 
and  acetic  acid  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  refractive  power,  whereas  with  alcohol 
this  is  the  case  when  it  contains  \  at.  water  (2C'H''0.H'0).  At  16°  the  refractive  in- 
dex of  absolute  alcohol  is  1-3663  ;  that  of  IG-WOS^O  is  1-3662  ;  that  of  anhydrous 
methylic  alcohol,  CH-'O,  is  1-3358;  of  2CH<0.3H-0,  1-3462;  that  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  C^H'=0',  is  1-3753  ;  and  of  2C^H''0^3H20,  1-3781. 

Index  of  Refraction  of  Gases.  Refractive  Power.  Biot  and  Arago  determined 
the  refractive  index  of  atmospheric  air,  by  the  method  of  minimum  deviation,  using  a 
hollow  glass  prism,  called  a  Borda's  prism,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  {fig.  663)  4  or  6 
centimetres  in  diameter,  and  having  its  ends  a,  b  cut  in  a  slanting  direction  and  closed 
with  very  thin  plates  of  parallel  glass.  The  prism  was  mounted,  with  its  refracting  angle 
vertical,  on  a  brass  tube  connected  with  a  stop-cock  and  screwed  on  to  the  plate  of  an 
air-pump.  The  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tube  was  measured  by  connecting  it  -with  a 
siphon-gauge.  The  tube  having  been  exhausted,  filled  with  dry  air  several  times,  and 
again  exhausted,  observations  were  made  with  it  similar  to  those  described  at  p.  612; 
with  this  exception  however,  that  as  the  refracting  power  of  the  exhausted  prism  was 
less  than  that  of  the  sun-ounding  air,  the  maximum,  instead  of  the  minimum  deviation 
was  observed.  The  deviations  being  extremely  small,  the  thickness  of  the  prism  pre- 
vented the  mark  from  being  viewed  directly.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  after  the  mark 
had  been  viewed  through  the  prism  represented  in  section  at  AB,  and  the  maximum 
deviation  of  the  ray  mcio  observed,  the  prism  was  moved  half  round  into  the  position 
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Fig.  663. 


A'B,  and  the  same  mark  again  observed.  The  image  m  was  thereby  thrown  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ray  no  proceeding  directly  from  the  object,  so  that  the  angle  ioi' 
was  equal  to  twice  the  angle  noi.  This  method  gave  for  the  index  of  refraction  of  air 
at  0°  C.  and  0-76  met.  barometric  pressure, 
referred  to  a  vacuiun  as  the  unit,  the  num- 
ber 1  ■0029-1. 

In  like  manner,  the  indices  of  refraction 
of  otlier  gases  were  determined,  refeiTed  to 
that  of  air  as  unity. 

Now  on  measuring  in  this  manner  the 
refraction  produced  by  air  or  other  gases  at 
different  densities,  it  was  found  that,  at  pres- 
sures not  exceeding  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  quantity  ^u."  — 1,  which  is  called  the 
refractive  power,  is  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gas — in  other  words,  that 

^        which  may  be  called  the  specific 
d 

refractive  power,  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity. The  law  was  not  verified  for  pressures 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difSculty  of  retaining  condensed 
gases  within  the  hollow  prism. 

Dulong  determined  the  refractive  powers  of  a  considerable  number  of  gases  a 
vapours  by  the  following  method,  founded  on  the  proportionality  of  the  refractive 
power  to  the  density.  A  distant  mark  is  observed  by  a  telescope  through  a  Borda's 
prism  filled  with  dry  air,  at  a  pressure  h.  The  prism  and  telescope  are  then  fixed, 
and  the  prism  is  filled  with  another  gas,  the  pressure  of  which  is  varied  till  the  image 
of  the  mark  again  coincides  with  the  wire  of  the  telescope.  The  refractive  index  of 
the  gas  under  the  pressure  h\  is  then  equal  to  that  of  the  air  under  the  pressure  h. 
If  then  /u'  and  n  are  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  gas  and  of  air  at  the  same  pressure 
h,  and  at  the  same  temperature,  we  have,  since  the  index  of  the  gas  under  the  pres- 
sure h'  is  equal  to 

t*!'  —  \  :  fj?  —1  =  h  :  K, 

whence  /x'  is  easily  found. 


ad 


Eefractivc  power  of  Gases. 


Refractive  power. 

Name  of  gas- 

Compared 
with  that 

Excess 
over  cal- 

Absolute. 

Index  of 
refraction. 

Density. 

of  air. 

culation. 

Air   

1-000 

0-000589 

1-000294 

1-000 

Oxygen  .... 

0-924 

0-000544 

1-000272 

1-106 

Hydrogen  .... 

0-470 

0-000277 

1-000138 

0-069 

Nitrogen  .... 

1-020 

0000601 

1-000300 

0-971 

Chlorine  .... 

2-623 

0-001545 

1-000772 

2-470 

Nitrous  oxide 

1-710 

+  0-228 

0-001007 

1-000503 

1-620 

Nitric  oxide 

1-030 

+  0-058 

0-000606 

1-000303 

1-039 

Hydrochloric  acid 

1-527 

+  0-020 

0-000899 

1-000449 

1-247 

Carbonic  oxide  . 

1157 

0-000681 

1-000340 

1-957 

Carbonic  anhydride 

1^526 

-0-093 

0-000899 

1-00044-9 

1-524 

Cyanogen  .... 

2^832 

0-001668 

1-000834 

1-806 

Ethylene  .... 

2-302 

0  001356 

1-000678 

0-978 

Marsh  gas  .... 

1-504 

0-000886 

1-000443 

0-555 

Chloride  of  ethyl 

3^720 

-0-099 

0-002191 

1-001095 

2-234 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

1-531 

-0-130 

0-000903 

1-000451 

0  944 

Ammonia  .... 

1-309 

+  0-093 

0-000771 

1-000385 

0-596 

Phosgene  .... 

3 '9  36 

+  0-152 

0-002318 

1-001159 

3-442 

Sulphydric  acid  . 

2-187 

0-001288 

1-000644 

1-191 

Sulplnirous  anhydride  . 

2-260 

0-001331 

1-000665 

2-234 

Ether  

5-197 

0-003061 

1-900153 

2-680 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

5-110 

0  003010 

1-000150 

2-644 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen 

2-682 

0-001579 

1-000789 

1-214 
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By  this  method  Dulong  has  shown:  1.  That  the  refractive  power  of  a  mixture  of 
gases  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  those  of  the  constituent  gases  calculated  for  the  pressure 
to  which  each  gas  is  actually  suhjected  in  the  mixture.  2.  That  the  refractive  power  of 
a  compound  gas  is  not  equal  to  the  mean  of  those  of  the  component  gases,  but  is  some- 
times greater  and  sometimes  less.  The  third  column  of  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
differences  between  the  actual  refractive  powers  of  certain  compound  gases,  and  those 
which  would  be  obtained  by  adding  together  the  refractive  powers  of  the  several  com- 
ponents, and  dividing  by  the  volume  of  the  compound  gas.  The  refractive  power  of 
atmospheric  air  is  found  to  be  exactly  the  mean  of  those  of  its  two  constituent  gases, 
a  fact  which  shows,  together  with  others,  that  the  air  is  a  mixture,  and  not  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  numlsers  in  this  table  show  that  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  refrac- 
tive powers  of  different  gases  and  their  densities  ;  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  lower  density,  but  much  higher  refractive  power  than  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, and  ether-vapour  has  about  the  same  density  as  chlorine,  but  double  the 
refractive  power. 

The  interferential  method,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  already  described, 
is  very  well  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  the  refractive  indices  of  gases,  and  gives 
results  more  exact  than  those  of  the  preceding  methods.  Arago  and  Fresnel  applied 
it  to  the  comparison  of  the  refractive  indices  of  moist  and  di'y  air.  The  interfering 
rays  were  made  to  pass  through  two  copper  tubes,  each  a  metre  in  length,  and  closed 
at  the  ends  with  glass  plates  having  exactly  parallel  faces,  the  one  being  filled  vidtli 
moist  and  the  other  with  dry  air.  The  fringes  were  then  found  to  be  displaced  to 
the  amount  of  one  band  and  a  quarter  on  the  side  of  the  dry  tube,  showing  that  moist 
air  is  rather  less  refractive  than  dry  air.  Predpitatcd  vapour  was  found  to  produce  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  refracting  power  of  the  air. 

An  improved  apparatus  for  experiments  of  this  kind  has  been  constructed  by 
J  am  in,  but  we  must  refer  for  the  description  of  it  to  his  memoir  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
xlix.  382),  or  Da'guin's  Traite  de  Physique,  iv.  402.  By  means  of  this  apparatus, 
Jamin  has  shown  that  vapour  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  0°  and  at  0'76  met. 
barometric  pressure,  supposing  it  could  exist  under  those  circumstances,  would  have 
an  absolute  index  of  refraction  equal  to  1 -00261,  which  is  less  than  that  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure.  The  refractive  power  of  aqueous  vapour  calculated 
by  the  formula     —  1  is  therefore  =  0'000521. 

By  adding  to  the  refractive  index  of  dry  air  that  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  saturated 
state,  imder  the  pressure  which  it  possesses  at  20°,  Jamin  finds  that  the  difference 
between  the  refractive  indices  of  dry  air  and  air  saturated  with  aqueous  yapour  is 
only  0'000000726,  a  quantity  which  is  too  small  to  produce  any  sensible  effects 
with  Borda's  prism,  and  may  be  safely  neglected  in  the  calculation  of  atmospheric 
refraction  for  astronomical  purposes. 

B(fractive  power  of  vapours  produced  at  high  temperatures.  Leroux  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3],  Ixi.  385)  has  measured  the  refractive  indices  of  a  few  of  these  vapours  by 
the  method  of  least  deviation,  using  a  hollow  prism  of  iron  having  part  of  its  opposite 
faces  replaced  by  fiat  glass  plates,  and  provided  with  proper  appliances  for  heating, 
and  for  keeping  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
indices  and  refractive  powers  of  the  vapours  examined  are  as  follows : 


When  a  narrow  beam  of  the  sun's  rays  is  passed  through  a  glass  prism  {fig.  664) 
and  received  upon  a  screen,  an  elongated  image  or  spectrum  is  formed,  exhibiting  a 
series  of  brilliant  colours  in  the  following  order : 

Bed.    Orange.    Yellow.    Green.    Blue.    Indigo.  Violet. 

the  red  occupying  the  lowest  or  the  highest  place,  according  as  the  refracting  angle  of 
the  prism  is  turned  downwards  or  upwards.  The  different  coloured  rays  are  therefore 
refracted  by  the  prism  in  different  degrees,  the  red  exhibiting  the  least,  and  the  violet 
the  greatest  deviation.  Moreover,  if  a  small  hole  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  screen 
so  as  to  allow  a  narrow  beam  of  the  rays  of  any  one  colour  to  pass,  and  this  beam  be 
transmitted  through  another  prism,  it  will  not  again  be  elongated  and  split  up  into 


Sulphur 
Phosphorus 


Arsenic 
Mercury 


Substance. 


0-003258 
0-002728 
0-002228 
0001112 


Refractive 
power 


Sispersion. 
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different  colours,  but  will  form  upon  a  second  screen  an  image  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
aperture,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  beam  before  passing  tlirougli  the  second  prism. 
In  this  second  refraction  also,  the  red  exhibits  the  least,  the  violet  the  greatest  devia- 
tion. 

Fig.  664.  Fig.  665. 


It  was  by  observations  of  this  kind  that  Newton  made  the  grand  discovery,  that  Solar 
light  7nay  he  separated  hy  refraction  into  a  number  of  rays  of  different  colours,  and  that 
to  each  colour  there  corresjmids  a  distinct  degree  of  refrayigibility,  the  red  rays  being  the 
least,  the  violet  the  most  refrangible,  and  the  intermediate  colours  increasing  regularly  in 
rcfrangibility  from  the  red  to  the  violet. 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tliat  the  reunion  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
produces  white  light.  This  may  be  shown  by  receiving  the  beam  of  light  s,  refracted 
by  a  prism  P  {fig.  665),  on  a  second  prism  P'  of  the  same  substance  and  having  the 
same  refracting  angle.  The  rays  are  thus  brought  back  to  parallelism  and  form  a  beam 
of  white  light.  A  very  simple  apparatus  for  exhibiting  this  recomposition  of  white 
light  is  a  rectangular  glass  trough  divided  in  halves  by  a  diagonal  glass  partition  On 
pouring  water  into  one  of  the  divisions  and  passing  a  beam  of  sunlight  through  it,  a 
coloured  spectrum  is  formed;  but  on  pouring  water  into  the  second  division,  the  rays 
are  brought  back  to  parallelism,  and  the  emergent  beam  is  white. 

Another  mode  of  demonstrating  the  recomposition  is  to  colour  a  circular  piece  of 
card-board  in  sectors  with  the  tints  of  the  spectrum,  and  give  it  a  rapid  rotatory 
motion.  If  the  disc  revolves  in  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second  (the  time  during  which, 
an  impression  remains  on  the  retina)  the  whole  surface  appears  of  a  uniform  greyish- 
white  tint,  the  deviation  from  perfect  whiteness  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
exactly  imitating  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  by  pigments. 

To  obtain  a  complete  separation  of  the  colom's  of  the  spectrum,  the  prism  should  have 
a  large  refracting  angle,  and  the  aperture  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible  :  for  a  wide 
aperture  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  narrow  ones  side  by  side,  each  of  which 
produces  its  own  spectrum,  the  colours  of  the  several  spectra  thus  formed  overlapping 
each  other  and  producing  compound  tints  ;  indeed,  if  the  apei'ture  exceeds  a  certain 
width,  the  middle  of  the  image  will  receive  rays  of  all  colours  and  vrill  appear  white. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  beam  of  light  must  not  be  divergent,  and  the  apparent  dia- 
meter of  the  luminous  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds  must  be  as  small  as  possible  : 
for  the  incident  light  passing  through  a  very  small  aperture  is  more  divergent  as  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  soui'ce  of  light  is  larger;  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  such 
an  aperture  form  a  cone  having  a  vertical  angle  of  30  minutes.    Newton  obtained  a 


Fig.  666. 


very  bright  and  pure  spectrum  by  pass- 
ing a  broad  and  thick  rectangular  beam 
of  light  through  a  convex  lens  L  {fig. 
666)  of. long  focus,  placed  very  near  the 
prism  P,  and  receiving  the  light  on  a 
white  screen  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  Each  colour  is  then  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  screen,  forming  a  bright 
narrow  spot,  the  whole  producing  a  very 
pure  spectrum  rv.  An  improvement  on 
this  arrangement  is  to  use  a  cylindrical  lens  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  whereby 
the  rays  of  each  colom-  are  collected  into  a  thin  focal  band  well  separated  from  the  rest. 
Foucault  has  made  a  further  improvement  by  interposing,  between  the  lens  and  prism, 
a  diaphragm,  to  stop  the  rays  which  would  pass  too  near  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  dimi- 
nish the  sharpness  of  the  coloured  images.  The  spectrum  is  more  elongated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  lens  is  placed  nearer  to  the  prism,  which  is  then  farther  from  the  screen, 
the  latter  being  placed  at  a  determinate  distance  from  the  lens. 
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To  obtain  abeam  of  perfectly  homogeneous  light,  a  coloured  beam  passing  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  part  of  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  produced  as  above  is  received, 
is  transmitted  through  a  second  prism  ;  and  if  the  deflected  image  thus  formed  is  at 
all  elongated,  showing  that  the  original  coloured  beam  was  not  quite  homogeneous,  the 
light  of  a  portion  of  it  must  be  passed  through  an  aperture  in  a  second  screen  placed  to 
receive  it.  A  ray  thus  separated  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  colour, 
and  of  uniform  refrangibility. 

Instead  of  receiving  the  spectrum  on  a  screen,  it  may  be  viewed  directly  by  holding 
the  prism  between  the  eye  and  the  source  of  light,  the  red  rays  then  appearing  in  the 
highest  or  lowest  position  according  as  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  is  held  down- 
wards or  upwards.  The  spectrum  may  also  be  magnified  by  viewing  it  through  a  tele- 
scope. These  methods  enable  us  to  view  the  spectra  of  sources  of  light  not  bright 
enough  to  throw  a  visible  image  on  a  screen,  such  as  the  light  reflected  from  a  strip  of 
white  paper  on  a  dark  ground. 

The  spectra  of  the  moon  and  planets,  and  of  white  terrestial  objects  illuminated  by 
solar  light,  are  similar  to  that  obtained  with  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  spectra 
of  the  fixed  stars  exhibit  the  same  colours  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportions.  Those 
of  ordinary  flames  (hydrocarbon  flames)  likewise  exhibit  the  same  colours,  but  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  yellow.  That  of  an  alcohol  flame  consists  mainly  of  yellow  light, 
and  if  a  little  common  salt  be  mixed  with  the  alcohol,  the  flame  gives  a  perfectly  mo- 
nochromatic yellow  light.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner  in  which  a  salt  of  lithium  is 
ignited,  gives  a  spectrum  consisting  almost  wholly  of  red  light ;  and  when  a  salt  of  thal- 
lium is  ignited  in  it,  the  spectrum  consists  wholly  of  green  light. 

Fixed  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum. 

Newton,  by  passing  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  a  small  circular  aperture 
through  a  prism,  obtained  a  spectrum  which  appeared  perfectly  continuous,  whence  he 
concluded  that  white  light  contained  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  regularly  in- 
creasing from  the  red  to  the  violet.  But  Wollaston  in  1802,  by  looking  through  a 
good  flint  glass  prism  at  a  very  narrow  rectangular  aperture  illuminated  by  sun-light, 
perceived  that  the  spectrum  was  intersected  by  several  very  fine  dark  lines  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  prism,  or  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  several  colours  ;  and  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  Fraunhoferof  Munich,  without  being  acquainted  with  Wollaston's 
observations,  made  the  same  discovery  by  viewing  a  spectrum  formed  in  the  manner 
just  described  through  a  telescope.  The  lines  were  very  fine,  all  dark,  and  some 
perfectly  black,  and  Frauuhofer  was  able  to  count  between  500  and  600  of  them,  their 
number  increasing  with  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  These  lines  are  dis- 
tributed irregularly  throughout  tlie  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  and  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  occur  at  the  Emits  of  the  principal  colours.  Eight  of  them,  easQy  dis- 
tinguished by  their  position  and  intensity,  are  denoted  by  the  first  eight  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  beginning  from  the  red  of  the  spectrum:  they  are  shown  in  fig.  667.  Some 
of  them,  when  examined  by  a  good  magnifying  power  in  a  well-developed  spectrum, 
are  resolved  into  a  number  of  fine  lines  very  close  together.  There  are  two  more 
groups  of  lines  which  are  particularly  conspicuous,  one  denoted  by  a,  consisting  of  eight 
fine  lines  in  the  red  between  A  and  B,  and  another  b  in  the  green  near  E,  consisting  of 
three  fine  lines,  the  two  stronger  of  which  are  separated  by  a  bright  space. 

These  dark  lines  show  that  the  solar  spectrum  is  not  continuous ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  do  not  exist  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility  between  the  red  and  the  violet. 

The  aspect,  order,  and  relative  distances  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  remain  the 
same,  for  a  prism  of  given  substance,  whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  of  its  refracting 
angle;  but  if  the  substance  of  the  prism  be  changed,  the  relative  distances  of  the 
fixed  lines  and  the  relative  widths  of  the  several  coloured  spaces  are  likewise  altered. 

To  obtain  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  well  developed,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  prism  of 
very  uniform  substance,  fi'ee  from  strise,  and  having  a  refracting  angle  large  enough 
to  yield  a  very  pure  and  extended  spectrum.  Prisms  for  the  purpose  are  generally 
made  of  flint  glass  or  rock-crystal,  substances  having  a  high  dispersive  power,  that  is 
to  say,  the  power  of  refracting  the  red  and  violet  rays  in  very  different  degrees  (p.  623). 
A  hollow  prism  filled  with  sidphide  of  carbon  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  sure  to  be  uniform,  if  preserved  from  variations  of  temperature,  and  its  dispersive 
power  is  very  great.  To  form  the  spectrum,  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  diffused  light  of  the 
sky,  entering  a  darkened  room  through  a  narrow  slit,  or  condensed  by  a  cylindrical 
lens,  are  made  to  pass  throtigh  the  prism,  and  the  dispersed  beam  of  light  is  viewed 
through  an  achromatic  telescope.  The  lines  and  intermediate  spaces  are  thereby 
magnified,  the  number  seen  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope.    The  most  favom-able  position  for  the  prism  is  that  of  minimum  deviation. 

Lines  also  exist  beyond  A  in  the  red,  and  beyond  the  violet  in  a  space  occupied  by 
very  faint  lavender-coloured  rays.    The  first  were  observed  by  Brewster  in  a  space 
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equal  to  AB  (7?^.  667),  the  second  by  Sir  John  Hers  ch  el.  To  render  these  lines  visible, 
several  precautions  are  required  ;  amongst  others  it  is  necessary  to  interce^Jt  all  the  rays 
between  the  red  and  violet,  and  line  the  tube  of  the  telescope  with  black  velvet.  By 

FUj.  667. 


Ri-'d.  Orange. 

adopting  these  and  other  precautions,  and  using  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia,  which  possesses 
a  high  dispersive  power,  Brewster  was  able  to  distinguish  altogether  about  1000  lines 
in  the  spectrum,  a  map  of  which,  together  with  a  delineation  of  the  two  extremities  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  as  observed  by  Gladstone  when  the  sun  was  at  about  his  great  est 
altitude,  is  given  with  a  paper  "On  the  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrum"  by  Brewster 
and  Gladstone,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1860,  p.  149. 

A  stm  greater  development  of  the  spectrum,  and  an  increased  number  of  lines,  are 
obtained  by  passing  the  rays  through  aseries  of  prisms.  In  this  manner  Kirchofif  has 
observed  about  2000  lines,  and  has  been  enabled  to  lay  down  a  very  elaborate  map  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  jiublished  in  his  work,  translated  by  Eoscoe,  under  the 
title — Bcscarckcs  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  on  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements. 

Gassiot  has  constructed  a  train  of  nine  flint  glass  prisms  with  angles  of  45°,  and 
another  of  eleven  sulphide-of-carbon  prisms  with  angles  of  45°,  with  which  further 
observations  have  been  made.     (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  536  ;  xiii.  183.) 

Solar  light  reflected  from  a  wliite  surface,  also  that  of  the  clouds,  and  that  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  give  spectra  exhibiting  the  same  principal  lines,  and  disposed  in  the 
same  order,  as  in  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  spectra 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  the  lines  D,  E,  F  may  bo  very  clearly  distinguished. 
But  the  fixed  stars  give  spectra  containing  different  lines.  That  of  Sirius  contains 
two  dark  lines  in  the  blue,  and  one  very  strong  line  in  the  green,  but  none  in  the 
yellow  or  orange ;  that  of  Pollux  contains  several  faint  lines,  the  line  D  occupying 
apparently  the  same  place  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  See  further  a  paper  by  H  u  g  g  i  n  s 
and  Miller.    (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xiii.  64.) 

Effect  of  coloured  Gases  on  the  appeareince  of  the  Lines.  AVhen  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  a  colom-ed  gas  before  falling  on  the  prism,  dark  lines  make  their  appearance 
due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  rays  by  the  gas.  When  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  of 
itself  gives  a  spectrum  containing  only  bright  lines  (p.  622),  is  passed  thi-ough  the 
red  vapour  of  pernitrio  oxide,  the  violet  and  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  covered 
with  black  lines  or  rather  bands,  which  become  broader  as  the  density  of  the  gas  is 
increased,  and  ultimately  join,  so  as  completely  to  obliterate  the  violet  rays  ;  at  the  same 
time  dark  lines  make  their  appearance  in  the  yellow,  and  ultimately  extend  into  tlie 
red  (Brewster,  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  viii.  384).  Iodine-  and  bromine-vapours  produce 
dark  lines  different  from  those  formed  by  pernitric  oxide,  appearing  first  in  the  green 
and  yellow,  then  in  the  orange,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  red,  some  being  quite 
black  while  others  formed  dark  bands.  The  mere  existence  of  colour  in  a  vapour  does 
not,  however,  necessitate  the  existence  of  bands  in  its  spectrum.  Tlie  red  vapours  of 
chloride  of  tungsten,  for  example,  give  no  lines  whatever.  Neither  can  the  position  of 
the  lines  be  inferred  from  the  colour  of  tlie  gas ;  with  green  perchloride  of  manganese, 
they  are  most  abundant  in  the  green,  while  with  the  red  vapours  of  jiernitric  oxide, 
they  increase  in  depth  and  number  as  they  approach  the  violet.  The  vapours  of 
simple  bodies  as  well  as  of  compounds  may  produce  lines,  and  two  simple  bodies  which 
singly  do  not  produce  them,  may  produce  them  abundantly  in  their  comjjounds ;  e.g., 
neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nor  clilorine,  when  uneombined,  produces  lines,  but  some  of 
the  oxides,  both  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  exhibit  the  phenomena  in  the  most  striking 
manner.  There  are,  however,  oxides  both  of  nitrogen  and  clilorine,  some  of  them 
coloured,  which  do  not  occasion  the  appearance  of  lines.  Lines  may  also  be  produced 
by  simple  substances,  which  disappear  in  their  compounds  ;  thus  iodine  produces  lines 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  spectrum  of  liydriodic  acid.  Sometimes  the  same  lines 
are  produced  by  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  same  substance,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  oxides  of  chlorine.  (W.  A.  Miller,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  3rd  ed.  i,  164.) 

When  solar  light  is  passed  through  a  coloured  vapom-,  the  density  of  which  is 
gradually  increased,  absorption-bands  make  their  appearance,  faint  at  first  and  easily 
distinguished,  but  gi-adually  becoming  blacker,  and  ultimately  obliterating  the  ordinary 
lines.  The  two  systems  of  lines  are  in  fact  distinct  in  the  spectra  of  all  coloured 
vapours,  excepting  that  of  pernitric  oxide,  in  which  they  coincide.  (Brewster.) 

As  the  atmosphere  possseses  a  slight  colour,  it  is  possible  that  some  at  least  of  the 
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ordinary  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  rays 
during  their  passage  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  ;  and  in  faet  the  lines  are  more 
numerous,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  in  the  red,  are  remarkably  distinct  when 
the  suu  is  near  the  horizon,  and  its  rays  have  consequently  to  travel  through  a  greater 
thickness  of  atmospheric  air,  than  when  he  is  at  a  greater  altitude ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  lines  are  probably  due  to  another  cause,  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
(Brewster  and  Gladstone,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  149;  Gladstone,  Proc.  Eoy.Soc. 
xi.  305.) 

Spectra  of  Flames  and  Incandescent  bodies. 

Incandescent  solids  and  liquids  give  continuous  spectra  without  any  dark  lines  or 
spaces.  Flames,  i.  e.,  incandescent  gases  or  vapours,  give  spectra  consisting  of  bright 
bands,  more  or  less  numerous,  with  dark  spaces  between.  An  alcohol  flame  or  that 
of  a  Bunsen's  burner  in  which  common  salt  or  other  volatile  sodium-compound  is 
ignited,  gives  a  spectrum  reduced  to  a  narrow  yellow  band,  coincident  with  the  solar 
line  D.  Lithium  ignited  in  a  similar  manner  exJiibits  a  single  bright  crimson  line 
near  the  solar  C.  The  potassium-spectrum,  similarly  produced,  consists  of  a  red  band 
coinciding  with  A,  and  a  violet  band  not  coinciding  with  any  of  the  principal  solar 
lines,  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  spectrum  being  fiUed  up  with  a  diffused  light. 
The  thallium  spectrum  consists  of  an  intense  green  line  near  the  solar  line  E,  which  is 
split  up  by  Gassiot's  train  of  eleven  sulphide-of-earbon  prisms  into  three  separate  lines. 
The  spectra  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  equally  definite,  though  more  complicated. 
(See  Analysis,  Inorganic  ;  also  Spectral  Analysis.) 

In  some  cases,  new  scries  of  bands  become  visible  as  the  temperature  rises ;  thus  the 
spectrum  of  chloride  of  lithium  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  gives  but  a  single 
intense  crimson  line  ;  in  a  hotter  flame,  as  that  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  an  additional 
orange  ray ;  and  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  jet  and  in  the  voltaic  arc,  a  broad  brilliant  blue 
band  likewise  comes  out.  A  similar  effect  is  perceived  in  the  case  of  metallic  iron,  of 
thallium,  and  other  metals  when  heated  by  tlie  voltaic  arc.  A.  Mitscherlich  (Pogg. 
Ann.  cxvi.  499)  has  shown  that  in  flames  of  low  temperature,  the  lines  produced  vary 
with  the  compomid  employed,  the  spectrum  then  observed  being  that  due  to  the  com- 
pound, and  not  to  its  elementary  constituents  ;  the  spectrum  of  copper,  for  example, 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  while  that 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  copper  differs  from  both. 

Spectra  of  the  Electric  Light. — The  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  exhibits  bright 
lines  like  those  of  flames.  This  was  fii-st  observed  by  Wollaston,  afterwards  by 
Fraunhofer,  who  found  that  the  line  of  bluish  light  obtained  by  discharging  the 
electricity  of  a  machine  thi'ough  a  very  fine  wire,  gave  a  spectrum  containing  a  very 
bright  line  in  the  green.  Wheatstone  has  shown  that  the  electric  light  from  the 
voltaic  battery,  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  and  the  induction  coil,  yield  the  same 
spectra  when  the  spark  passes  between  conductors  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  number 
and  position  of  the  lines  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  metallic  poles ;  if  they  are  formed 
of  an  alloy,  two  systems  of  lines  are  obtained,  one  belonging  to  each  of  the  metals ; 
the  same  is  also  the  case  when  the  two  poles  are  formed  of  diflferent  metals.  These 
facts  show  plainly  that  the  electric  spark  contains  particles  of  metal  detached  from  the 
conductors  between  which  it  passes. 

M  a  s  s  0  n,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  electric  photometry,  already  cited  (p.  596 ), 
examined  the  spectra  produced  by  various  metals  when  employed  as  dischargers  to 
a  Leyden  jar,  and  when  heated  by  the  voltaic  arc,  and  found  them  to  contain  a  much 
greater  number  of  lines  than  those  of  the  same  metals  delineated  by  Wheatstone. 
The  difference  was  subsequently  explained  by  Angstrom  (Phil.  Mag.  1855,  p.  329), 
who  sliowed  that  Masson,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  discharges 
which  he  employed,  obtained  two  spectra,  one  due  to  the  metal,  the  other  to  the 
atmosphere  itself,  which  became  ignited.  Certain  lines  observed  by  Masson  as  com- 
mon to  the  spectra  of  all  the  metals,  were  really  those  atmospheric  lines.  By  causing 
the  spark  to  pass  between  the  same  metals  immersed  in  various  gases,  the  particular 
lines  due  to  the  metal  remained  unaltered,  whilst  the  others  due  to  the  gaseous 
medium,  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  new  lines. 

For  further  details,  and  for  the  methods  of  examining  the  spectra  of  flames  and 
incandescent  bodies,  see  Spectral  Analysis. 

Kirchhoff's  theory  of  the  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum.  The  vapour  of  any  substance 
absorbs  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  as  those  which  are  emitted  by  the 
same  substance  in  the  state  of  incandescence,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  form  the 
bright  lines  of  its  spectrum.  Thus  ignited  sodium  emits  a  yellow  light,  the  spectrum 
of  which  consists  of  two  bright  bands  coincident  with  the  double  line  D  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  If  now,  through  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium,  the  light  of  lime  ignited  in 
the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  or  that  of  the  voltaic  arc  between  carbon-points,  be  trans- 
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mitted,  the  continuous  spectrum  produced  by  either  of  these  sources  is  interrupted  by 
a  black  line  coinciding  with  the  solar  line  D.  In  like  manner  the  spectra  of  po- 
tassium, lithium,  barium,  strontium  and  copper,  may  be  reversed.  On  these  facts 
KirchhotF  founds  an  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  lines.  He  supposes  that  the  luminous 
atmosphere,  or  photosphere,  of  the  sun  contains  the  vapours  of  various  metals,  and 
that  behind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  is  the  still  more  intensely  heated  solid  or 
liquid  nucleus  of  the  sun,  which  emits  light  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  would 
produce  a  continuous  spectrum,  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  rays,  in  passing  through 
the  photosphere,  are  absorbed  by  vapours  which  are  themselves  capable  of  emitting  rays 
of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility,  so  that  Fraimhofer's  lines  are  only  the  reversed 
bright  lines  which  would  be  visible  if  the  more  intensely  heated  nucleus  were  not  there. 
A  very  careful  comparison  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  those  of  various  metals,  has 
shown  that  the  former  contains  dark  lines  coincident  with  certain  bright  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  chromium,  and  nickel:  hence 
Kirchhofif  infers  that  the  solar  atmosphere  contains  these  metals,  and  possibly  also 
zinc,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  but  not  lithium,  copper,  or  silver.  Angstrom  is  of 
opinion  that  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and  aluminium  may  also  be  considered  as 
proved,  and  that  barium  and  strontium  are  probably  also  present.  (See  Kirch  hoff '  s 
licsem-ches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum  and  on  the  Spectra  of  the  Chcmiccd  Elementu,  trans- 
lated by  Eos  COB ;  also  the  article  Spectral  Analysis  in  this  Dictionary.) 

Dispersive  Powers  of  different  Media. 

The  separation  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  spectrum  produced  by  different  media,  exhibits  great  diversity.  Suppose  three 
prisms  to  be  formed,  one  of  water,  the  second  of  crown-glass,  and  the  third  of  fiiut- 
glass,  ■with  such  refracting  angles  as  to  produce  equal  deviations  for  any  given  ray  of 
the  spectrum,  say  the  line  F,  about  the  middle :  then  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  crown- 
glass  spectrum  is  about  Ij,  and  the  flint-glass  spectrum  Sg-  times  as  long  as  the  water 
spectrum.  It  appears  then  that  flint-glass  disperses  the  different  coloured  rays  much 
more  than  crown-glass,  and  crown-glass  much  more  than  water. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  dispersion  produced  by  different  media  for  the  same 
amount  of  refraction  of  a  given  ray,  which  renders  it  possible  to  form  achromatic  com- 
binations of  prisms  and  lenses.  The  object  of  such  combinations  is  to  reproduce  white 
light  by  recombining  the  coloured  rays  which  have  suffered  dispersion ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  passing  the  rays  which  have  been  dispersed  by  one  lens  or  prism  through  a 
second  lens  or  prism  which  refi-acts  them  the  contrary  way  (see  fig.  665,  p.  619).  But 
it  is  evident  that  if  all  refracting  media  dispersed  the  rays  equally  for  a  given  amount 
of  mean  refraction,  the  only  way  of  effecting  this  would  be  to  give  the  two  prisms 
the  same  refracting  angle  (see  fig.  665),  or  the  two  lenses  (one  convex,  and  the 
other  concave)  equal  curvatures  ;  but  in  this  case  all  the  rays  would  be  brought  back  to 
the  same  degree  of  convergence  or  divergence  as  they  had  before  passing  through  the 
first  lens  or  prism  ;  indeed  the  combination  would  act  just  like  a  plate  of  glass  with 
parallel  faces,  and  would  produce  no  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  rays.  But 
suppose  two  prisms,  the  first  of  crown-  and  the  second  of  flint-glass,  to  be  placed 
together  as  in  fig.  665,  and  their  refracting  angles  to  be  so  proportioned  as  to 
produce  equal  deviations  of  the  middle  ray  of  t;he  spectrum  ;  then,  as  already  observed, 
the  flint  prism  wiU  disperse  the  rays  about  twice  as  much  as  the  crown  ;  and  if  instead 
of  this,  the  refracting  angles  arc  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  equal  amounts  of  dispersion, 
or  spectra  of  the  same  length,  tlicn  the  angle  of  the  second  must  be  of  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  deviate  the  mean  ray  less  than  the  crown-glass  prism  does.  Such  a  combination 
will  recombine  the  coloured  rays  and  rei^roduec  white  light,  without  bringing  back  the 
rays  to  their  original  direction.  In  like  manner,  if  a  concave  lens  of  flint-glass  be 
placed  behind  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass,  its  cm'vatm-e  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  re- 
combine  the  colours  without  destroying  the  convergence  of  the  rays  produced  by  the 
crown-glass  lens. 

The  diiference  between  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum 
f-v  —  Mci  or  more  precisely  of  the  fixed  lines  B  and  H,  produced  by  any  refracting  me- 
dium is  called  the  coefficient  of  dispersion,  or  simjsly  the  dispersion  of  that 
medium. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  thirteen  substances  placed  in  the  order  of  their  coefficients 
of  dispersion,  as  determined  by  WoUaston,  the  most  dispersivebeingplaced  first;  Sulphur, 
oil  of  sassafras,  flint-glass,  oil  of  turpentine,  Iceland-spar,  diamond,  crown-glass,  water, 
sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  heavy-spar,  rock-crystcd,  fluor-spar.  The  most  dispersive  of  all 
known  liquids  is  melted  phosphorus,  then  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  then  sulphide  of  carbon  itself  (see  p.  629). 

The  term  partial  dispersion  is  applied  to  the  difference  of  the  refractive  indices 
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of  any  other  two  colours,  the  red  and  yellow,  blue  and  green,  &c.,  always  referred  to  the 
principal  fixed  line  belonging  to  each  colour.  The  partial  dispersions  of  any  two  sub- 
stances are  by  no  means  proportional  to  their  total  dispersions ;  consequently  the  colours 
are  not  distributed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  spectra  formed  by  the  two  substances. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  cassia,  for  example,  produce  spectra  of  nearly  equal  lengths  ; 
but  in  the  oil  of  cassia  spectrum,  the  least  refrangible  portion — namely,  the  red,  orange 
and  yellow — is  much  less,  and  the  more  refrangible  portion,  from  blue  to  violet,  is  much 
more  expanded  than  in  that  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  like  manner,  flint-glass 
contracts  the  less,  and  expands  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  crown-glass.  This  irrationality  of  dispersion  must  of  course  be  attended  to 
in  the  formation  of  achromatic  combinations. 

The  ratio  of  dispersion  of  two  media  is  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  dispersion, 

 or  of  the  partial  coefficients  belonging  to  the  corresponding  fixed  lines  in  the 

two  spectra.  This  ratio  has  different  values  according  to  the  two  lines  which  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  term  dispersive  power  is  applied  to  the  ratio  of  the  dispersion-coefficient  to 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  diminished  by  1.  Taking  as  the  mean  ray  the 
line  E  in  the  yeUow,  and  calling  its  index  of  refraction  iiy,  the  dispersive  power  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula,  —  

The  following  table  contains  the  refractive  indices  of  several  media  for  the  principal 
lines  of  the  spectrum,  as  determined  by  Fraunhofer ;  the  last  column  contains  the  co- 
efficients of  dispersion  between  the  lines  B  and  H  : 


Cocffi- 

rients  of 

Refracting  substances. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

disper. 
siori. 

Flint-glass,  No.  13 

1 -62770 

1-62968 

1-63503 

I  •64-202 

1-64826 

1-66028 

1-67106 

0- 04331 

Crown-glass,  No.  9 

l-.'i2583 

1-52685 

1-52958 

1-53300 

1 -63605 

1-54165 

1-54656 

0-02073 

Water  

1-33093 

1-33171 

1-33358 

1  -33585 

1-33782 

1-34129 

1-34418 

0  01325 

Solution  of  potash  . 

1-39963 

1-40051 

1-40280 

1  -40503 

1-40808 

1-41258 

1-416.37 

0-01674 

Oil  of  turpentine  , 

1-47049 

1-47153 

1  -47443 

1-47835 

1-48173 

1-48820 

1-49387 

0-0-'338 

Flint-glass,  No.  3  . 

1 -60204 

1-60380 

1-60849 

1-61453 

1-62004 

1-63077 

1-64037 

0-113833 

No.  30. 

1-62357 

1-6-2547 

1-63058 

1-63735 

1-64346 

1  -65540 

1-66607 

0-042">0 

Crown-glass,  No.  13 

1-52431 

I -62530 

1-5-2798 

1-53137 

1-53434 

1-53991 

1-54468 

0-02037 

letter  M  . 

1-55477 

1-55593 

1-55907 

1-.56351 

1  -56674 

1-57353 

1-57947 

0-02470 

Flint-glass,  No.  23 . 

r62659 

1-6-2847 

1-63367 

1-64U49 

1-64675 

1-65885 

1-06968 

0-43090 

Babinet  has  given  a  method  of  measuring  the  dispersions  of  bodies  which  can  only 
be  procured  in  small  fragments.  The  substance  being  cut  into  the  form  of  a  prism, 
and  its  angle  measured,  a  spectrum  projected  on  a  screen  by  a  prism  of  known  angle, 
is  viewed  through  the  small  prism  whose  dispersion  is  to  be  determined,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  recompose  the  colours  (p.  619),  the  observer  gradually  increasing  his 
distance  from  the  spectrum  tiU  he  sees  nothing  but  white  light.  If  the  prisms  are  in 
the  position  of  least  deviation,  and  their  angles  are  not  too  large,  their  dispersions  are 
to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  distances  from  the  screen. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  have  made  an  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the  refraction, 
dispersion,  and  sensitiveness  of  liquids,  the  last  term  being  used  to  signify  the  relation 
between  the  change  of  refraction  and  the  change  of  volume  by  heat.  The  folio-wing  are 
the  principal  results  obtained: 

1.  Both  refraction  and  dispersion  diminish  as  the  temperature  increases.  This  law- 
has  been  verified  by  observations  on  about  90  liquids  (see  p.  626). 

The  folio-wing  table  exhibits  these  results  in  the  case  of  a  highly  dispersive  liquid  ; 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  rays  increases  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
frangibiLity. 

Sefractive  Indices  of  Sulphide  of  Carbon  for  the  several  Fixed  Lines. 


Temperature. 

Refractive  Indices. 

A. 

B. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

11° 
36-5 

1-6142 
1-5945 

1-6207 
1-6004 

1-6333 
1-6120 

1-6465 
1-6248 

1-6584 
1-6362 

1-6386 
1-6600 

1-7090 
1-6827 

Difference 

0-0197 

0-0203 

0-0213 

0-0217 

0-0222 

0-0236 

0-0263 
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On  eompariiif!;  tlio  cliango  of  refraction  l)y  heat  -with  the  eorroRponding  change  of 
volume  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  water,  metliylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic  alcohols,  acetone, 
acetic  acid,  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  ethers,  methylic  and  ethylic  iodides,  salicylate 
of  methyl,  bromoforra,  benzene,  xylene,  cumcne,  nitrobenzene,  hydrate  of  phenyl, 
the  reetiiied  oils  of  turpentine  and  Portugal,  and  eugenic  acid,  it  was  found  that  the 
refractive  index  minus  unity  (fi  —  1),  multiplied  into  the  volume,  gives  very  nearly  a 
constant  product  at  difl'erent  temperatures.  The  quantity  m  —  1  is  termed  by  the 
authors,  the  refractive  energy  of  a  substance,  and  this  multipdied  into  the  volume, 
or  divided  by  the  density,  is  termed  the  specific  refractive,  energy.  The  pre- 
ceding law  may  then  be  stated  as  follows: — The  refractive  energy  of  a  hoely  varies 
directly  with  its  density,  under  the  influence  of  change  (f  tenvperature  ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  specific  refractive  energy  of  a  liqtiid  is  a  constant  not  affected  by  temperature.  The 
influence  of  dispersion,  however,  renders  tliis  law  not  absolutely  accurate  in  the  observed 
numbers :  for  the  change  of  dispersion  does  not  follow  the  same  law,  the  spectrum  con- 
tracting in  some  cases  much  more,  and  in  other  cases  much  less  rapidly  as  the  volume 
increases ;  indeed  no  relation  is  as  yet  discoverable  between  change  of  dispersion  and 
density. 

2.  The  results  obtained  with  mixed  liquids,  appear  to  show  that  the  specific  refrac- 
tive energy  of  a  mi-xtitre  is  the  mean  <f  thi'  specific  refractive  energies  of  its  components. 
This  law  was  tested  with  sulphide  of  carbon  and  ether,  substances  which  are  almost  at 
the  opposite  limits  of  the  scale,  and  were  foinid  to  mix  without  condensation  ;  also  with 
aniline  and  alcohol,  on  mixing  which,  however,  some  diminution  of  volume  occurs.  In 
both  these  cases,  the  experimental  numbers  were  slightly  below  those  deduced  from  the 
mean  of  the  specific  refractive  energies ;  yet  no  other  formula  could  be  devised  which 
would  give  a  nearer  approximation  to  tlie  indices  actually  observed. 

3.  Coinpoimds  belonging  to  the  same  homologous  series  exhibit  a  progressive  change  in 
refraction  and  dispersion  as  they  advance  in  the  series  ;  but  the  deviation  and.  extent 
of  those  changes  depend  on  the  other  suhstances  with  which  the  radicle  is  comlmied.  If, 
however,  we  regard,  not  the  actual  indices,  but  these  minus  unity  divided  by  the  specific 
gravity,  we  find  an  invariable  increase  as  the  series  advances. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  this  with  regard  to  various  groups  of  compounds  con- 
taining the  alcohol-radicles,  C"H-'°  +  '. 


Specific  Refractive  Energy. 


Radicle. 

Alcohol 

Iodide. 

Kther 

of 
acid. 

F'orm- 
ate. 

Ace- 
late. 

Buty. 
rate. 

Oxa- 
late. 

Mercury- 
com- 
pound. 

Stannic 
com- 
pound. 

Hy- 
dride. 

Methyl  . 

.  CH3 

•4  ins 

•2359 

•.•V.l().5 

•1707 

•37 '27 

Ethyl  . 

.  C^H'' 

•2(il4 

•4127 

•3905 

•41,52 

•4402 

•3.502 

■2112 

•3K76 

Trityl  . 

.  C^W 

•43:13 

Tetryl  . 

.  C^H" 

•4  W! 

Aiilyl 

.  rsH'i 

•4895 

•3213 

■4V.fi 

•4432 

•4.'-.0fi 

•4724 

■43or, 

Hc,ityl  . 

.  C7Hi> 

•47.1(1 

■5499 

Octyl  . 

.  CaHi" 

•5096 

Dodecatyl 

C12H» 

■48',lO 

Spicific  Dispersion. 


Alcohol. 

Iodide. 

Eihcr  of 
acid. 

Acetate. 

Mercury- 
cotnpound. 

stannic 
compound 

Hydride. 

Methyl . 

209 

108 

140 

256 

Ethyl  . 

190 

218 

178 

178 

170 

208 

Trityl  . 

C'H' 

191 

Tetryl  . 

C^H' 

191 

Amyl  . 

C^H" 

212 

224 

198 

198 

Heptyl  . 

C'H'* 

242 

Octyl  . 

C»H" 

237 

230 

With  regard  to  other  groups  of  homologous  bodies,  it  was  found  that  benzene,  benzy- 
Icne,  xylene,  cumene  and  cymene,  gave  nearly  the  same  numbers,  and  no  regular  pro- 
gres.sions.  Pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  and  eollidine  showed  an  augmentation  of  the 
specific  refractive  energy,  but  a  diminution  of  the  specific  dispersion  with  the  advancing 
series:  chinolinc  and  lepidine  (the  most  refractive  organic  liquiil  known)  showed  an 
increase  of  each  of  tlieoplical  properties  by  addition  of  Oil'-.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  influence  of  the  added  increment  on  tlie  rays  of  light  differs  in  different  groups, 
just  as  it  does  in  respect  to  the  boiling  point. 
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4.  Isomeric  bodies  are  sometimes  widely  different  in  their  of  tical  properties :  but  in 
manij  cases,  especial!//  where  there  is  close  chemical  relationship,  there  is  identity  cdso  in 
this  respect.  Several  hydrocarbon s  of  the  type  C"'H'°,  from  essential  oils,  appear 
to  be  identical  in  actual  refractive  power,  notwitlistanding  slight  diiFerences  of  density. 
In  dispersion  there  are  some  variations,  but  not  in  sensitiveness.  Other  hydrocarbons, 
hovrever,  of  the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  differing  considerably  in  physical 
properties  differ  also  optically.  Metamerie  compound  ethers,  such  as  valerate 
of  ethyl  and  acetate  of  amyl,  are  optically  identical.  Aniline  and  picoline,  each 
empirically  C°H'N,  are  totally  different. 

6.  Effect  of  Cltcmiccd  Substitution. — When  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  some  other  body, 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  the  actual  i-efraetion  and  dispersion ;  but  this  is  due  to  the 
increased  weight,  hydrogen  having  a  vei-y  low  actual,  but  a  very  high  specific  influence 
on  tlie  rays  of  light.  When  two  substitution-products  are  formed  by  substitution  of 
the  same  element  in  a  given  compound,  e.g.  mono-  and  tri-chlorobenzene  from  benzene, 
the  lower  one  always  retains,  in  its  optical  properties,  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  original  substance  and  the  higher  product. 

From  these  facts,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  approximately,  if  not  absolutely,  true,  that : 
Every  liquid  has  a  specific  refractive  energy  composed  of  the  specific  refractive  energies 
of  its  component  ele/nents,  modified  by  the  manner  of  combination,  but  unaffected  by 
change  of  temperature  ;  and  this  refractive,  energy  accompanies  it  when  mixed  with  other 
liquids.  Tlie  product  of  the  specific  refractive  energy  and  the  density  at  any  given 
temperature,  is,  when  added  to  unity,  tlie  refractive  index. 

Tlie  following  tables  exhibit  the  numerical  results  from  which  the  preceding  con- 
clusions are  deduced. 


Table  A. 

Befractive  indices  of  the  lines  A,  D,  H  at  different  temperatures. 

The  sign  ?  attached  to  a  liquid  denotes  that  the  purity  of  the  specimen  is  doubted. 
An  asterisk  *  attached  to  a  degree  of  temperature  signifies  that  the  observations  at  that  temperature 
were  made  on  a  ditferent  occasion  to  the  observations  at  other  temperatures. 

Specific  gravities  not  determined  from  the  specimens  examined  are  in-^luded  in  bracki  ts. 


Tempe- 

Refractive indices. 

No. 

Liquid. 

Specific  gravity. 

rature  of 

observa- 

tion. 

A. 

D. 

H. 

1. 

Methylic  alcohol  . 

0-7972  at  20°C. 

<20° 
)37 

1-3264 

1-3205 

1-3299 
1-3238 

1-3395 
1-3330 

2. 

Ditto  from  oxalate 

0-7960  at  20 

j20 

1-3268 

1-3297 

1-3396 

)29-5 

1-3230 

1-3262 

1-3359 

3. 

Amylic  alcohol 

0-8179  at  15-5 

24-5 
}41 

1-3988 
1-3924 

1-4030 
1-3966 

1-4161 
1-4093 

4. 

Caprylic  alcohol  . 

0-8214  at  15-5 

(27 
)47 

1-4157 
1  4073 

1-4202 
1-4118 

1-4351 
1-4266 

5. 

Iodide  of  methyl 

2-1912  at  20 

23-5 
}29-5 

1  5203 
1-5104 

1-5307 
1-5202 

1-5670 
1-5549 

( 23-5 

1-5003 

1-5095 

1-5420 

6. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  . 

1-9228  at  20 

)36 

1-4918 

1-5006 

1-5326 

(48 

1-4841 

1-4934 

1-5250 

/  8-5 

1-5001 

1-5095 

1-5418 

7. 

Iodide  of  trityl  . 

1-7117  at  20 

)20 

1-4934 

1-5024 

1-5342 

(30 

1-4871 

1-4963 

1-5272 

8. 

Iodide  of  amyl  . 

1-4960  at  20 

(17-5 
37 
,22 

1-4816 
1-4720 
1-3540 

1-4892 
1-4797 
1-3582 

1-5149 
1-5046 
1-3694 

9. 

Formic  ether 

0-9088  at  20 

31 

1-3500 

1-3540 

1-3652 

(40 

1-345  6 

1-3494 

1-3608 

10. 

Acetic  ether 

0-8648  at  20 

^20 

)28 

1-364  5 
1-360  6 

1-3685 
1-3644 

1-3798 
1-3765 

23-5 

1-3653 

1-3692 

1-3809 

11. 

Acetic  ether 

0-8972  at  20 

)33 

1-3606 

1-3643 

1-3757 

4.1 

1-3563 

1-3602 

1-3711 

(22-5 

1-3696 

1-3736 

1-3860 

12. 

Propionic  ether  . 

0-8555  at  20 

^32 

1-3657 

1-3698 

1-3819 

(42 

1-3610 

1-3651 

1-3771 
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Butyric  ellier 
Valerianic  ether  , 

Acetate  of  amyl  . 

Ditto,  second  specimen 
Acetate  of  octyl  ? 
Hydride  of  lieptyl 

Hydride  of  octyl  . 

Mercuric  methyl  ? 

Mercuric  ethyl  ?  . 
Stannic  ethyl-methyl  ? 

Stannic  ethyl  ? 

Triethylarsine 

Acetic  acid . 

Acetone 
Amylene 

Carbonic  ether 

Boracic  ether 


30.  1  Silicic  ether 


Salicylate  of  methyl 
Nitrate  of  amyl  . 

Chloroform  . 

Bromolorm  . 

Dutch  liquid 
Dibromide  of  brometliyle 
Dibroraide  of  chlorcthyle 


Specific  gravity. 


0-8778  at20°C. 
0-8680  at  20 

0-8080  at  20 


0-7090  at  20 

0-  7191  at  20 

(3-069) 

(2-444) 

1-  2220  at  20 

1-1920  at  20 

1-0592  at  20 

0-8117  at  15-5 
0-7151  at  20 

O-97'20  at  20 

0-8760  at  20 

0-  9320  at  20 

1-  1760  at  20 

1-0008  at  20 

1-  4980  at  20 

2-  0300  at  12 

2-6160  at  20 

I2-2477  at  20 
s  s  2 


Tempe- 
rature of 


Refractive  indices. 


A . 

II. 

1  OoO\J 

1  -  0  Q  Q  Q 

X  0000 

1  •A(\^  R 

i  401  0 

)  to 

1*3768 

1  '"^  RA^i 
i  ooUo 

1  oyoo 

t  1  Q 

i  0  J  I  u 

1  .QQ  PiQ 

1  oyoo 

1  •  1 AQ  0 
1  4UoJ 

/  0-  <} 

1'3856 

X  ooyo 

X  4  0Z4 

I  9  J.  ■  ^ 
( -4  0 

1  -"^O  '^A 

X  oyoo 

1  40o  1 

J  34-5 

J-  000/ 

X  OUKJO 

1  ■,1A'^  7 
X  'X  0  0  / 

(44 

i.  00 1  / 

X  oooy 

1  oJoO 

I  »  0 

1  ■  "^Q  1  i 
1  0  y  i  -i 

X  oyoo 

1  4 1 1 0 

-i  21-5 

1*3886 

X  0 JiO 

X  'i'.'Oo 

( 3,5 

1  ■  3  S  2  0 

X  ooOO 

1  oyi'O 

(  97- "i 

1  •X(\X'\ 

X  loyi 

1  4  zoo 

}  4.Q 

1  •'?Q7  9 
1  0  rf  1  i 

1  -J  A'")/! 

1  4  1  0  1 

I  JO 

X  oy yo 

141  oO 

1  09 

i.  0000 

i  0  J  0 1 

1  ■  ,1  A  0 

i  4ooy 

)36 

1 '  3  S 1 1 

X  0  0  0  -x 

X  oy /  0 

c  <"1 

1 

1  ■  I  A/i  T 

X  4000 

1  ,1107 
1  4 1  / 

1  •  Q  1 

1  .'307') 
1  ov  i  L 

1  ■  1 a07 

1  4Uy  / 

(  41 

i  00  i  u 

X  oy  1 1 

1  -  1  A  0 
1  4Uow 

j  ... 

1  •  0  7 1 

X  Do  i  0 

1  ■  1^  7  0  A 
10/ 

X  OoOO 

1  ooyx 

'  20-5 

1  ■  "i  1  Q  7 

X  o-^yo 

1  OOZrO 

(    S  •  i  * 
1    0  0 

1  OoyJyJ 

X  Otsy i 

1  •  ^  7  0  tl 

1  0  /  z  y 

1  •'4-.'i 

1*5124: 

X  0    X  / 

1  OOoo 

I  1  0 
5  J  J 

1  •  1 

X  40Z0 

1  •  y1  Q  R 

1  4oOo 

j  34-5 

1  '4170 
i  -i-i  /  V 

1  ■  1  7  J.  7 
1  4  /  -1/ 

1   1  7  Q 
1  4/00 

1  -if^nr* 

1  •J.A7  ^ 
X  4:0  /  0 

1  4yur> 

\Ts 

1  -JfiO  1 

X  -xozx 

1  -.1  Q  1  1 
1  4i544 

K  to 

i  4:-iO  L 

L  404y 

14/  oy 

519-5 

X  "iuDy 

1  4yiy 

/  ^0  0 

1  "J.  -^QQ 

i  400/ 

1  "4906 

1  ± 

1   00  /  -i 

1  0  /  1 0 

1'3846 

-  34  0 

1  . 0  c  0  ^ 
i  OOoO 

X  00 <  U 

13803 

t  I'J 

1  •'i^CtO, 

I  oDyo 

1  onrj4 

1  . 97  ^17 
1  0/0/ 

}  -'->  >> 

1  -O  OA 

I  oOoU 

1'3706 

J  -tn 
'  -t\} 

1  ICO 

1  .Q   1  0 

1"3631 

IS 

i  000^ 

l"3s7 

1*4028 

1  •'^7ftfi 
i  0  /  ou 

1  oo04 

1  Oiioii 

f  09 

1  •'5.77 
i  0  /  /  0 

1  -"^  W  1  A 

i  ooiO 

1  oyoo 

1  •Q7J.fi 

1  ■'^  7  127 

1  "3898 

i  00 

1  •   7  f 

V  oo4o 

X  oDO-x 

i  ooyo 

1  00  10 

i  1 0  ■  ^ 
{  ~t\t  0 

1  '"^  ■'17 
1  0(J  /  0 

1"3G04 

10  /  Zl 

*  ''(I 

1  •'^7<i  1 
i  0  /  0  X 

1  OOZ  I 

1  oy40 

/  .J.}  .J 

1  ■  Q  7  '7  zl 

1  0  /  UO 

1'3881 

<  01 

1  •'=i90fi 

i  Ooiy 

1 .  Q 1  A 
1  00  ic 

(  0  t 

1  ■  5  7  3  5 

(  1  0 

1  '±^  OQ 
X  'X  X oy 

1-11 ^1 

1  4oi(.' 

'  22-5 

1'4097 

l'42o6 

\  36 -5 

X  oyoo 

1  ■  1  A  •? 
1  41M0 

1  .  1  1  A  1 

1  4  i  y  1 

f  18 

X  -X4:  X  X 

1  440o 

1  '4630 

<30 

1-4346 

1-4397 

1-4561 

(44 

1-4253 

1*4308 

1-4471 

^15-5 

1-5579 

1*5674 

1-5998 

k 

1-5505 

l*o598 

1-5921 

1-5437 

1-5531 

1*5846 

1-4175 

1*4221 

1-4371 

1-4082 

1-4126 

1-4276 

518 

1-5819 

1-5915 

1-6249 

(39-5 

1-5701 

1-5787 

1*6112 

)13 

1-5477 

1-5559 

1-5839 

<21 

1  5413 

1-5494 

1-5770 
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Table  A — contirmcd. 


Tempe- 

Refractive indices. 

No. 

Liquid. 

Specific  gravity. 

rature  o 

observa 

tion. 

A. 

D. 

H. 

38. 

Dichloride  of  eUorethylene  . 

1-4177  at  20°C. 

513 
j29-5 

1-4661 
1-4563 

1-4714 
1-4619 

1-4892 
1-4789 

(10-5 

1-4879 

1-4975 

1-5305 

39. 

Benzene  .... 

0-8667  at  20 

\  23 

1-4806 

1'4900 

1-5225 

(39 

1-4703 

1-4793 

I-5IO8 

40. 

Parabenzene       .  . 

0-8469  at  20 

20 

1-4814 

1-4903 

I-52I6 

[25  5 

1-4709 

1-4794 

1-5090 

41. 

Benzylene  ,      ,      .  , 

0-8650  at  20 

<  32-5 

1-4672 

1-4755 

1-5048 

(-39 

1-4629 

1-4710 

1-5001 

42. 

Paral)enzyleiie    •       «  . 

0-8333  at  20 

(40 

1-4667 
1-4590 

1-4751 

1-5030 
1-4944 

43. 

Benzylene  .... 

0-8658  at  20 

514 
/  33 

1  ^  ooy 

1-4856 

1.  Oit  1  ± 

1-4888 

1'4982 

1*5300 

44. 

Xylene  .... 

0-8660  at  20 

1-4788 

1-4879 

1-5192 

(.42 

1-4710 

1*4805 

1-5166 

45. 

Cumene  (from  cuniinic  acid) 

0-8710  at  20 

\  ^ 
i27-5 

1-4898 
1-4783 

1'4983 
1*4864 

1-5280 
1-5148 

46. 

Cumeno  (from  impure  wood-^ 

0-8580  at  20 

(  8-5 
■^24 

1-4687 
1-4608 

1*4680 

1-5008 
1-4919 

(34 

1  '4:000 

1'4634 

1-4848 

0-8692  at  20 

n2-5 

J35-5 

1-4843 

1*4932 

J.  'tOl^ 

1-52.36 
1-5093 

48. 

("JvTTlpnA  ... 
^  V  lUdlCJ  .... 

0-8610  at  20 

\  ^ 
(29 

1-4760 
1*4648 

1*4834 

1  --177  7 

1-5076 

(12 

1-4731 

1-4803 

1-5050 

49. 

Cymene  (from  camphor) 

0-8665  at  20 

i26 

1-4659 

1-4729 

1*4975 

^36 

1-4614 

1  *4684 

1*4927 

50- 

-On1nT'(~il"»PTi7f'n  P 

1-1080  at  20 

1  ' 
(27-6 

1-5194 
1-5095 

l'o290 
1-0189 

1-5636 
1-5528 

51, 

Triclilorobenzene 

1-4500  at  20 

^20 
'37 

1-5563 
1-5495 

1*567 1 
i  oyjV\f 

1*6065 

1  OJOO 

52. 

JJt  i.  Lt  (J  UClltiCrllO           »             •  ■ 

1-1590  at  20 

i  

25 
'38 

1-5331 
1-5266 

1-5465 
1-5399 

1-5832G. 

L  0  i  nyvj. 

53. 

DinitrobGiizGnG  iii  2  ctjuivs, ) 
of  nitrobenzene       ,  J 

1-2670  at  20 

(■23-5 

^35 

^56 

1-5460 
1-5404 
1-5296 

1-5600 
1*5542 
1-5425 

1-5994G. 
1-5816G. 

f21-5 

L  0  i  0^ 

L  O-diJ  4 

a  V1 1 1 1 11 

JXiUJ-XliO            «            >•             •  • 

1-0270  at  16 

37 
42 

i  000 1 
X  000 1 

1  •'i7m 
i  0 1 

1*5676 

1*6183 

V47 

oo. 

0-9177  at  20 

523-5 
U2 

1*5114 

1  •  ^n'^.'i 
1  oyfoo 

1*5222 

i  l)  loo 

15622 

1  OOoZi 

56 

1-0364  at  20 

511-5 

l32 

1-5341 
1-5281 

1-5454 

L  Oot  i 

1-5824 
1  0 1 00 

'i7 
o  t . 

"Pvi'l  (1 1  in^ 

XVI  ULllItj        •            •            ■  • 

0  9738  at  20 

121-5 

(36 

1-4940 
1-4860 

1*5030 
1*4951 

1  000 1 
1-5301 

(22-5 

1*4188 

14980 

1  ■'^'^1  d. 
1  00 1^ 

58. 

Picoline  .... 

(0-955) 

1-4803 

1*4890 

1-5213 

(.52 

I-47I8 

1-5122 

1  .11  ti  / 1 1  n  o 

( 0-936) 

\  8-5* 

1-4932 

1-5028 

1-5353 

/22-5 

1-4894 

1-4987 

1-5308 

60. 

Collidine  .... 

(0-921) 

523-5 

)  4.,'i 

1-4927 
1-4820 

1-5013 
1-4907 

1-5329 
1-5210 

(24 

1-5567 

1  5687 

1-6198 

61. 

Cliinoline  .... 

(10810  at  10) 

<35 

1-5466 

1-5587 

1-6084 

(37 

1-5496 

1-5616 

1-6124 

Lepidino  .... 

1-0720  at  15 

1-6039 

1-0189 

1-6822 

62. 

!« 

1-5909 

1-6054 

1-6473G. 

Hydrocinrbon  from  anise 

0-8580  at  20 

(30 

1-4653 

1-4718 

1-4921 

03. 

1-4625 
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Table  A— continued. 


1  ennpe- 

Refractive  indices. 

No. 

Liquid. 

Specific  grftvity. 

rature  of 

observa- 

tion. 

A. 

D. 

H. 

1-4669 

1-4734 

1-4934 

64. 

Hydrocarbon  from  turpentine 

0-8644  at  20^  C. 

nt 

1-4596 

1-4653 

1-4845 

1-4487 

1-4545 

1-4730 

0-8529  at  20 

14 

1-4640 

1-4701 

1-4901 

65. 

,,            1,  carraway 

( 37 

1-4529 

1-4589 

1-4783 

II            11    thyme  . 

0-8635  at  20 

1-4594 

1-4052 

1-4856 

66. 

(oO  0 

1-4545 

1-4606 

1-4805 

>i            11  bay 

0-8510  at  20 

|23 

1-4545 

1-4610 

1-4818 

67. 

i  A*> 

1-4468 

1-4528 

„            „  bergamot 

0-8467  at  20 

1-4574 

1-4640 

1-4865 

68. 

1  OQ 
1  OO 

1-4517 

1-4578 

1-4800 

(17 

1-4918 

1-4985 

1-5209 

69. 

fl-904-l  nt  90 

1-4870 

1-4936 

1-5157 

139 

1-4828 

1-4892 

1-6110 

f  10-5 

1-4988 

1-5055 

1-5294 

70. 

„            ,,   cubeba  . 

0-9270  at  20 

j20 

1-4950 

1-5014 

1-5252 

v31 

1-4905 

1-4977 

1-520,9 

(12*5 

1-4913 

1-4992 

1-5270 

1  1. 

Carveno  .... 

0-9530  n.t  20 

1-4862 

1-4935 

1-5196 

(  Q  t 

^  0-i 

1-4812 

1-4884 

1-5145 

72. 

Eugenic  acid 

1-0640  at  20 

|18 
( 27  0 

1-5285 
1-5244 

1-5394 
1-5347 

1-5780 
1-5722 

73. 

Camphor  of  peppermint 

0-8786  at  43 

i30 

(  4o 

1-4503 
1-4451 

1-4553 
1-4505 

1-4703 
1-4653 

(20 

1-4659 

1-4705 

1-4850 

74. 

Glycerin  .... 

1  -9(^1  0  lit  1  7 

]  n\ 
\  ou 

1-4634 

1-4680 

1-4823 

148 

1-4586 

1-4631 

1-4773 

75. 

Nitroglycerin?  . 

(1-60) 

( 13-5 
\  32-5 

1-4683 
1-4596 

1-4749 
1-4662 

1-4947 

76. 

Nieotino  .... 

1-0260  at  18 

5 18 
j32 

1-5149 
1-5107 

1-5234 
1-5194 

1-5542 
1-5493 

77. 

Tribromide  of  phosphorus  . 

2-880   at  20 

(25 
<36 

1-6698 
1-6627 

1-6866 
1-6792 

1-7506 
1-7422 

78. 

Trichloride  of  phosphorus  . 

1-4530  at  20 

25-5 
}38 

1-5030 
1-4957 

1-5118 
1-5042 

1-5418 
1-5334 

79. 

Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  . 

1-6800  at  20 

U7 

^26 

1-4810 
1-4756 

1-4882 
1-4832 

1-5118 
1-5067 

Table  B. 
Befractive  Indices. 

The  liquids  in  this  table  are  arranged  according  to  their  power  of  refracting  the 

line  A  at  20°  C. 


Liquid. 

Temp. 

Refractive  indices. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Pliosphorus  . 

35°  C. 

2-0389 

21201 

2-1710 

2-2267? 

Phosphorus  in  sulphide 

of  carbon 

? 

1-9209 

1-9314 

1-9527 

1-9744 

1-9941 

2-0361 

2-0746 

Tribromide  of  phos- 

phorus . 

25 

1-6698 

1-6752 

1-6866 

1-7083 

1-7300 

1-7506 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

11 

1-6142 

1-6207 

1-6240 

1-6333 

1-6465 

1-6584 

1-6836 

1-7090 

Lepidine  . 

21 

1-6039 

1-6094 

1-6189 

1-6403 

1-6615 

1-6822 

Dibromide  of  brom- 

ethylenc 

18 

1-5819 

1-5851 

1-5915 

1-6037 

1-6149 

1-6249 

Kpctified  oil  of  cassia 

28 

1-5649 

1-5699 

1-5727 

1-5801 

1-5909 

1-6014 

1-6244 

Aniline     ,  . 

21-5 

1-5644 

1-5684 

1-5774 

1-5951 

1-6125 

1-6297 

Chinoline  .       .  . 

24 

1  1-5567 

1-5617 

1-5687 

i  1-58791  l-6030:i-6198 
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Table  B — continued. 


Liquid. 

Temp. 

Refractive  indices. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Trichlorobenzene 

20°C. 

1-5563 

1-5602 

1-5671 

1-5809 

1-5945 

1-6005 

Bromoform 

15-5 

1-5579 

1-5610 

1-5628 

1-5674 

1-5737 

1-5790 

1-5901 

1-5998 

Dinitrobenzene  in  ni- 

trobfiizene 

23-5 

1-5460 

1-5506 

1-5600 

1-5791 

1-5994 

Dibromide   of  chlor- 

ethylene  . 

12 -,5 

1-5472 

1-6500 

1-5554 

1-5659 

1-5748 

1-5830 

Nitrobenzene 

25 

1-5331 

1-5374 

1-5398 

1-5465 

1-5554 

1-5643 

1-5832 

Hydrate  of  phenyl 

13 

1-5377 

1-5416 

1-5433 

1-5488 

1-5564 

1-6639 

1-5763 

1-5886 

Hydrate  of  cresyl 

11-5 

1-5341 

1-5377 

1-5445 

1-5573 

1-5699 

1-5813 

Eugenic  acid 

18 

1-5285 

1-5321 

1-5341 

1-5394 

1-5464 

1-5528 

1-5780 

Mercuric  methyl 

26-5 

1-5197 

1-5232 

1-5296 

.  . 

1-5368 

1-5526 

1-5626 

Salicylate  of  methyl  . 

21 

1-5206 

1-5241 

l-'5263 

1-5319 

1-5402 

1-5478 

1-5640 

1-5810 

Iodide  of  methyl 

16 

1-5203 

1-5234 

1-5307 

1-5377 

1-5440 

1-5558 

1-5670 

Mercuric  ethyl  . 

8-5 

1-5300 

1-5333 

1-5397 

1-5518 

1-5634 

1-5729 

Nicotine 

18 

1-5149 

1-5174 

.  . 

1-5234 

1-6346 

1-5449 

1-5542 

Clilorobenzene  . 

9 

1-5194 

1-5223 

1-5290 

1-6418 

1-5530 

1-56.36 

Amyl-aniline 

23-5 

1-5114 

1-5150 

1-5168 

1-5222 

1-5292 

1-5361 

1-5491 

1-5622 

Tricliloride    of  phos- 

phorus . 

23-5 

1-5052 

1-5088 

1-5148 

1-5252 

1-5357 

1-5446 

Iodide  of  ethyl  . 

23-5 

1-5003 

1-5034 

.  . 

1-5095 

1-6156 

1-5214 

1-5321 

1-5420 

Kectifled  oil  of  santal- 

wood 

25-5 

1-4954 

1-4977 

1-5015 

1-5093 

1-5161 

1-5223 

Hydrocarbon  from 

cubebs  . 

10-5 

1-4988 

1-5012 

1-5055 

1-5145 

1-5227 

1-5294 

Pyridine  . 

21-5 

1-4940 

1-4967 

1-5030 

1-5155 

1-5278 

1-5387 

Lutidine  . 

22-5 

1-4894 

1-4924 

1-4987 

■  • 

1-5100 

1-5204 

1-5308 

CoUidinc  . 

23-5 

1-4927 

1-4958 

1-5013 

1-5232 

1-5329 

Hydrocarbon  from 

cloves  . 

1  7 
i  ( 

1-4918 

1-4944 

1-4985 

1-5064 

1-5140 

1-5209 

Psendocumene  . 

12-5 

1-4843 

1  -4872 

1-4932 

1-5040 

1-5146 

1-5236 

Iodide  of  amyl  . 

17-5 

1-4816 

1-4843 

1-4892 

1-4941 

1-4987 

1-5074 

1-5149 

Oxychlorido  of  phos- 

pliorus  . 

17 

1-4810 

1-4840 

1-4882 

1-4967 

1-5047 

1-5118 

Benzene 

10-5 

1-4879 

1-4913 

1-4931 

1-4975 

1-5036 

1-5089 

1-5202 

1-5305 

Benzylene  . 

14 

1-4869 

1-4898 

•  • 

1-4957 

1-5072 

1-5174 

1-5271 

Cymene     .  . 

29 

1-4648 

1-4671 

1-4717 

1-4766 

1-4808 

1-4866 

1-4957 

Nitroglycerin 

13-5 

1-4683 

1-4706 

1-4749 

.  . 

1-4824 

1-4899 

1-4947 

Hydrocarbon  from 

Portugal 

25 

1-4617 

1-4640 

1-4684 

1-4758 

1-4826 

1-4894 

Cumene  (2nd  speci- 

men) 

8-5 

1-4687 

1-4709 

1-4759 

1-4853 

1-4936 

1-5008 

Stannic  ethyl 

23 

1-4606 

1-4629 

1-4673 

1-4758 

1-4838 

1-4905 

Bichloride  of  chlor- 

ethylene 

13 

1-4661 

1-4680 

1-4714 

1-4784 

1-4841 

1-4892 

Hydrocarbon  from 

turpentine 

24 

1-4596 

1-4616 

1-4653 

1-4691 

1-4724 

1-4790 

1-4845 

Hydrocarbon  from 

carraway 

24 

1-4594 

1-4615 

1-4652 

1-4724 

1-4789 

1-4844 

Hydrocarbon  from 

bergamot 

26-5 

1  •J.^Td. 
i  '±0  i  i 

1-4640 

1  •4.791 

1-4798 

1"4865 

Rectified  oil  of  citro- 

19 

1-4598 

1-4619 

1-4655 

1-4730 

1-4795 

1-4860 

Hydrocarbon  from  bay 

23 

1-4545 

1-4567 

1-4610 

1-4690 

1-4756 

1-4818 

Stannic  ethyl-mothyl  . 

19 

1-4555 

1-4578 

1-4590 

1-4625 

1-4674 

1-4716 

1-4795 

1-4868 

Chloroform 

10 

1-4438 

1-4457 

1-4466 

1-4490 

1-4526 

1-4555 

1-4614 

1-4661 

Octylic  alcohol  . 

9-5 

1-4230 

1-4246 

1-4255 

1-4279 

1-4309 

1-4338 

1-4386 

1-4429 

Nitrate  of  amyl  . 

10 

1-4109 

1-4127 

1  4157 

1-4219 

1-4274 

1-4320 

Amylic  alcohol  . 

25 

1-3981 

1-3999 

1-4024 

1-4078 

1-4122 

1-4161 

Hydride  of  oetyl 

9 

1-4022 

1-4037 

1-4065 

1-4076 

1-4141 

1-4197 

Hydride  of  hepfcyl 

9-5 

1-3956 

1-3968 

1-3996 

1-4046 

1-4087 

1-4135 
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Liquid. 

Temp. 

Refractive  indices. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

V. 

G. 

II. 

Acetate  of  amyl 

o 

8-5  C. 

1-3944 

1-3958 

1-3998 

1-4035 

1-4077 

1-4113 

Butyric  ether 

23 

1-3850 

1-3864 

1-3888 

1-3938 

1-3981 

1-4018 

Amylene  . 

8 

1-3860 

1-3866 

1-3896 

1-3944 

1-3992 

1-4033 

Carbonic  ether  . 

22 

1-3773 

1-3785 

1-3810 

1-3856 

1-3896 

1-3936 

Propionic  ether  . 

22-5 

1-3696 

1-3713 

1-3736 

1-3785 

1-3827 

1-3860 

Boraeic  ether 

22-5 

1-3664 

1-3698 

1-3742 

1-3785 

1-3815 

Acetic  ether 

20 

1-3645 

1-3658 

1-3686 

1-3728 

1-3766 

1-3798 

Alcohol 

15 

1-3600 

1-3612 

1-3621 

1-3638 

1-3661 

1-3683 

1-3720 

1-3751 

Acetone 

25-5 

1-3540 

1-3554 

1-3582 

1-3629 

1-3670 

1-3706 

Formic  ether 

22 

1-3540 

1-3553 

1-3582 

1-3627 

1-3666 

1-3694 

Ether 

15 

1-3529 

1-3545 

1-3554 

1-3566 

1-3590 

1-3606 

1-3646 

1-3683 

Water 

15 

1-3284 

1-3300 

1-3307 

1-3324 

1-3347 

1-3366 

1-3402 

1-3431 

Mcthylic  alcohol 

20 

1-3264 

1-3277 

1-3299 

1-3330 

1-3669 

1-3395 

Cause  of  Dispersion. — As  the  several  colours  correspond  to  vibrations  of  dif- 
ferent rapidity,  and  the  deviation  of  rays  of  liglit  in  refraction  depends  on  the  change 
of  velocity  of  light  in  passing  from  one  medium  into  another,  it  follows  tliat  in  order 
to  explain  dispersion,  we  must  sujjposethat  this  change  of  velocity  is  different  for  rays 
of  different  colours,  that  is  to  say,  that  waves  of  different  length  travel  througli 
refracting  media  with  different  velocities.  This  consequence  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded as  a  grave  objection  to  the  undulatory  tlieory  of  light,  being  in  fact  in  contra- 
diction to  the  general  formula  for  the  velocity  of  undulations  established  by  Newton, 

viz.  t;'  =  f..    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  though  the  velocity  of  light  in 
d 

free  space  is  the  same  for  rays  of  all  colours  (p.  694),  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
so  in  transparent  media,  which  retain  the  other  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  between  their 
piarticles.  The  waves  must  then  turn  round  these  molecules,  and  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  retardations  thus  produced  may  lie  greater  for  the  shorter  than  for 
the  longer  undulations.  That  such  is  the  case  has  in  fact  been  proved  by  the  ana- 
lytical researches  of  Caucliy  ;  but  the  demonstration  is  not  of  a  character  to  lie  intro- 
duced into  this  work,  and  does  not  admit  of  representation  in  a  more  elementary  form. 

Heating,  Chemical,  and  Pliosijliorogenic  Rays  of  the  Spectrum. 

All  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  capable  of  giving  heat  as  well  as  light.  A 
thermometer  held  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum  indicates  a  rise  of  temperature;  but 
the  heating  effect  is  very  different  in  different  jiarts,  being  greatest  at  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  ;  but  the  particular  position  of  the  maximum  heating  effect  varies  with 
the  kind  of  prism  used.  Moreover,  there  are  in\-isible  heat-rays  situated  beyond  the 
red,  and  therefore  of  lower  refrangibility  than  any  of  the  luminous  rays ;  and  when  a 
flint-glass  prism  is  used,  the  maximum  of  heating  power  is  situated  beyond  the  visible 
red  rays. 

The  spiectra  of  flames  exhibit  similar  results,  provided  the  heat-rays  which  they 
emit  are  capable  of  passing  t  hrough  tlie  substance  of  .which  the  ^jrism  is  formed,  wluch. 
is  not  always  the  case.    (See  Kadiation  of  Heat.) 

The  solar  rays  are  also  capable  of  producing  chemical  change,  cliiefly  of  tlie 
reducing  order.  Thus  silver-Scilts  are  blackened  and  more  or  less  reduced  by  exposure 
to  daylight,  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  tinder  the  influence  of  sunlight,  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  assimilate  its  carbon.  This  action  is  exerted  by  all  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but  chiefly  by  the  -violet  rays,  and  by  non-luminous 
rays  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  lioyond  the  violet.  The  yellow  and  red  rays 
have  but  little  chemical  power:  hence  ordinary  flames  (hydrocarbon  flames)  in  which 
these  rays  greatly  predominate,  exert  but  little  action  on  chloride  of  silver  and  other 
bodies,  which  change  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  solar  light ;  and  in  monochromatic 
yellow  flames,  such  as  that  of  alcohol  containing  a  sodium-salt,  the  chemical  action  is 
altogether  imperceptible.  Photographers  develope  their  pictures  in  rooms  into  which 
light  is  admitted  only  through  yellow  glass  or  yellow  paper.  Violet  flames,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  tliat  of  burning  magnesium,  emit  rays  whose  chemical  activity  rivals 
that  of  sunLiglit,  though  their  luminosity  is  incomparably  less.  The  maximum  of 
chemical  action  is  not,  however,  produced  upon  all  substances  in  the  same  part  of 
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the  sppctrnm.  According  to  E.  Becquerel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  ix.  257),  chloride  of 
silver  begins  to  blacken  in  the  extreme  violet  between  the  lines  H  and  G,  the  colora- 
tion extending  on  the  one  side  nearly  to  F,  and  on  the  other  considerably  beyond  the 
visible  violet.  With  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  the  effect  is  similar,  excepting 
that  the  action  does  not  extend  so  far  beyond  the  violet,  and  the  maximum  does 
not  occupy  the  same  place.  Guaiac-resin,  which  is  turned  blue  by  exposure  to 
sunlight,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  any  of  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  action 
beginning  only  in  the  ultra-violet,  and  the  maximum  being  situated  a  long  way  beyond 
the  end  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

The  chemical  spectrum  contains  fixed  lines,  that  is  to  say,  portions  in  which  no 
chemical-  action  is  produced,  so  that  when  a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  chloride  of 
silver  or  other  sensitive  substance  has  been  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  the  blackened 
surface  is  traversed  by  lines  of  the  same  colour  as  the  original  substance,  in  the  ultra- 
violet as  well  as  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum.  A  diagram  of  these  lines  will 
be  given  in  the  next  article  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light. 

The  interposition  of  colourless  plates  or  films  does  not  modify  the  chemical  action  in 
the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  between  A  and  H  ;  that  of  the  rays  between  H  and  P 
is  likewise  unaltered  by  certain  transparent  substances,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  sulphuric 
acid,  &c.,  whereas  other  substances,  both  liquid  and  solid,  weaken  the  chemical  action 
of  the  most  refrangible  chemical  rays  situated  beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  from  P  to 
a  p(iint  more  or  less  near  to  H.  With  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons,  the  absorbent 
action  stops  at  N  ;  with  creasote,  bitter  almond-oil,  and  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  at  H.  (For  further  details  respecting  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
see  the  next  article.) 

The  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  also  differ  in  their  power  of  producing  phos- 
phorescence. When  Canton's  phosphorus  spread  on  a  sheet  of  paper  is  exposed  in 
a  dark  room  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  phosphorescence  is  produced  by  the  rays 
between  G  and  P  (see  figiire  in  the  next  article)  ;  there  is  a  less  luminous  portion 
beween  I  and  N,  and  two  maxima,  one  between  H  and  G,  the  other  in  0.  The 
Bolognian  phosphorus  gives  similar  results,  excepting  that  there  is  no  minimum  in 
I N,  and  only  one  maximum  be^.ween  I  and  M.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  phos- 
phorogenie  rays  occupy  the  same  jiortion  of  the  spectrum  as  the  chemical  rays. 

The  colour  of  the  phosphorescent  light,  which  may  vary  from  orange-red  to  ^aolet, 
has  no  relation  to  that  of  the  exciting  rays,  excepting  in  the  case  of  three  substances  : 
sulphide  of  hariuin.  which  shines  with  an  orange-yellow  light  when  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  between  H  and  P,  with  a  more  reddish  light  when  it  receives  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  ;  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  shines  with  an  orange-red  light  when 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  rays  between  F  and  0,  and  exhibits  a  slight  greenish  shade 
when  the  incident  rays  are  comprised  between  O  and  P ;  lastly,  the  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  potassium  on  oyster-shells  calcined  with  lime,  which 
emits  a  violet-indigo  light  after  exposure  to  rays  of  the  same  tint,  and  becomes  blue 
in  the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  general,  the  emitted  rays  are  less  refrangible  than  the 
exciting  rays,  the  last-mentioned  substance,  however,  forming  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Tlie  electric  light,  which  is  vei-y  bright  and  very  rich  in  highly  refrangible  rays, 
produces  phosphorescence  more  actively  than  the  solar  rays.  The  sudden  discharge  is 
more  efficacious  than  the  continuous  light  of  the  voltaic  arc. 

The  phosphorogenic  spectrum  likewise  exhibits  dark  lines  or  lines  of  no  action  ;  but 
to  see  them  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  spectrum  to  aliout  ten  times  its  usual  length 
by  means  of  diverging  lenses.  Dark  lines  are  then  seen  on  the  phosphorescent  surface, 
occupying  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  luminous  and  chemical  spectra.  They 
may  be  rendered  more  distinct  by  heating  the  phosphorescent  body  to  between  200° 
and  300° ;  the  luminoas  portions  then  become  brighter,  and  the  lines  more  distinct. 

Transparent  substances,  both  coloured  and  colourless,  placed  in  the  course  of  the 
incident  rays,  absorb  the  pho.sphorogenic  rays  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum  as  the 
luminous  and  chemical  rays. 

Identity  of  the  calorific,  luminous,  chemical,  and  phosphorogenic  rays. — It  was 
formerly  supiposed  that  the  rays  producing  these  several  effects  are  distinct  from  each 
other  ;  in  fact,  that  luminous  bodies  emit  four  kinds  of  rays,  which,  when  dispersed 
by  a  prism,  form  four  spectra  superposed  over  each  other,  but  having  their  maxima 
and  minima  at  different  places.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  rays  or 
xindulations  are  all  of  one  kind,  and  capable  of  producing  one  or  other  of  the  effects 
above  mentioned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  or  organs  upon  which  they  act. 
In  fact,  the  calorific  and  chemical  rays  are  reflected  and  refracted  in  the  same  manner 
as  luminous  rays  of  equal  refrangibility ;  the  calorific,  luminous,  and  chemical  spectra 
are  interrupted  by  the  same  lines  ;  and  bodies  which  absorb  the  luminous  rays  likewise 
absorb  heat-rays  and  chemical  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  phos^ihorogeuic  rays,  so  far  as  they  extend  into  the  luminous 
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part  of  the  spectrum.  Moreover,  Fizeau  and  Foucault  have  shown  that  the  chemical 
actions  produced  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  by  the  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  and  the  lime-light, 
are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  luminous  intensity. 

The  production  of  the  several  etfects  above  mentioned  by  the  same  ra3's,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  wave-theory  of  light.  The  waves  of  the  ether  striking  on  the 
surface  of  ponderable  bodies  throw  their  particles  into  vibration,  and  the  particular 
effects  produced  are  determined  by  the  rate  and  mode  of  vibration  thus  excited,  which 
themselves  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of  the  body  are  lield 
together,  as  well  as  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  incident  waves.  Rays  whose 
length  and  rapidity  of  vibration  are  such  as  to  excite  in  our  organs  the  sensations  of 
both  heat  and  light,  may,  when  they  impinge  upon  a  ponderable  body,  set  its  particles 
into  such  a  rate  of  vibration  as  to  excite  in  the  surrounding  ether,  waves  whose  length 
and  rapidity  of  vibration  correspond  to  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
beyond  the  visible  red.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  presently  see  tliat  the  invisible 
chemical  rays  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  may  excite  vibrations  of  less  rapidity, 
which  render  visible  the  body  on  which  they  impinge.  The  effect  thus  produced  is 
called 

Fluorescence. 

It  was  observed  some  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  though  perfectly  coloiirless  by  transmitted  light,  exhibits  in  certain  aspects 
a  peculiar  blue  colour.  This  blue  light  was  found  to  be  produced  only  by  a  very 
thin  stratum  of  liquid  adjacent  to  the  surface  by  which  the  light  entered,  and  the 
incident  beam,  after  having  passed  through  the  stratum  from  which  the  blue  light 
came,  was  not  sensibly  weakened  or  coloured,  but  had  lost  the  power  of  producing  the 
usual  blue  colour  when  admitted  into  another  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Light 
thus  modified  was  said  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  be  cjnpolised. 

Similar  phenomena  were  observed  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  the  path  of  a  bciim  of  sunlight  ad- 
mitted into  the  gruc»i  solution  being  marked  by  a  bright  light  of  a  blood-red  colour. 
The  same  appearance  was  aftenvards  observed  in  various  vegetable  solutions  and 
essential  oils,  and  in  some  solids.  Brewster  distinguished  this  phenomenon  by  the 
name  of  internal  dispcmiim,  attributing  it  to  the  irregular  reflection  of  the  light  from 
coloured  particles  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Herschel's  epipolic 
dispersion  was  only  a  particular  case  of  this  internal  dispersion. 

The  true  explanation  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  lias,  however,  been  given  by 
Professor  Stokes,  who  has  shown  that  the  peculiar  dispersion  produced  by  sulfihate  of 
quinine,  and  the  other  liquids  above  mentioned,  is  due  to  a  change  of  refrangihility  in 
the  rays  of  light.    The  following  cxjjeriment  renders  this  evident: — 

A  solar  spectrum  is  formed  by  means  of  an  achromatic  lens,  and  one  or  more  prisms 
of  flint  glass,  sufficiently  pure  to  render  visible  the  principal  fixed  lines,  and  a  tube 
flUed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  passed  along  this  spectrum,  from  the  red 
towards  the  violet  end.  Nothing  peculiar  is  observed  while  the  tube  is  held  in  the  less 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  light  passing  through  it  freely  and  without  sen- 
sible modification  ;  but  just  before  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  violet,  a  peculiar 
blue  diffused  light  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  light 
enters,  and  remains  visible,  even  after  the  tube  has  passed  beyond  the  violet  into  tho 
invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  acquiring,  in  fact,  its  greatest  intensity  at  a  certain 
distance  beyond  tlie  extreme  violet. 

The  stratum  of  liquid  from  which  the  diffused  blue  light  emanates  is  thinner  in 
proportion  as  the  incident  rays  are  more  refrangible  ;  and,  from  a  little  beyond  the 
extreme  violet  to  the  end  of  the  spectrum,  tlie  blue  space  is  reduced  to  an  excessively 
thin  stratum  adjacent  to  the  surface  by  which  the  rays  enter.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  solution,  though  transparent  with  respect  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible 
rays,  is  of  an  inky  blackness  with  respect  to  the  invisible  rays  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet.  Nevertheless,  these  rays,  when  once  they  have  been  converted  into  the 
visible  blue  light,  pass  through  the  liquid  with  facility.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
essentially  altered  in  character.  Now,  a  change  in  the  quality  of  light  must  consist, 
either  in  a  modification  of  its  state  of  polarisation,  or  in  its  period  of  undulation.  The 
former  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  light  thus  modified  is  not  polarised 
at  all.  It  must,  therefore,  have  undergone  a  change  in  its  rate  of  vibration,  and 
consequently  a  change  of  refrangibility.  The  existence  of  this  change  is,  moreover, 
distinctly  proved  by  examining  the  diffused  light  with  a  prism.  It  is  then  found  to 
be  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  to  be  resolvable  into  rays  of  unequal  refrangibility, 
the  whole  of  which  are,  however,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  tho  visible  spectrum. 
The  diffused  blue  light  consists  of  the  chc?nical  rays  rendered  visible  by  a  change  in 
their  rrf  ra  Dgibility. 

The  dilfusiou  thus  produced  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  is  due  to  reflection 
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from  irregularities  or  suspended  particles.  The  two  phenomena  are  often  produced 
together  in  the  same  medium  ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the 
light  diffused  by  irregular  reflection  is  more  or  less  polarised,  whereas  the  light  diflfusod 
in  the  manner  above  described  is  entirely  unpolarised,  even  if  the  incident  rays  were 
tliemselves  polarised.  This  plienomenon,  to  which  Professor  Stokes  originally  gave  the 
name  of  triie  diffusion,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false  diffusion  produced  l)y  irregular 
reflection,  is  now  called  Fluorescence. 

It  is  exhibited  by  many  solutions,  and  by  many  solid  bodies,  opaque  as  well  as 
transparent,  the  colour  of  the  diffused  light  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  medium. 
An  aqueous  infusion  of  horse-chesnut  liark  exhibits  it  very  strongly,  producing  a  blue 
colour  similar  to  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Many  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  ura- 
nium are  also  highly  fluorescent,  and  diffuse  a  greenish-blue  light,  especially  the 
nitrate,  and  canary-glass.  A  decoction  of  madder  mixed  with  alum  gives  a  yellow  or 
orange-yellow  fluorescence ;  tincture  of  turmeric  and  alcoholic  extract  of  thorn-apple 
seeds  diffuse  a  greenish  liglit ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  a  red  light. 

When  the  fluorescence  is  strong,  as  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  it  may  be  seen  by 
merely  viewing  the  substance  by  ordinary  diffused  daylight.  For  more  accurate  obser- 
vation and  for  detecting  fluorescence  when  it  exists  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
following  method  is  recommended  by  Stokes  (Phil.  Mag.  [4],  vi.  304): — 

Light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  hole  several  inches  in  diameter  in 
the  window-shutter,  and  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a  small  shelf,  blackened  at 
the  top,  and  flxed  just  below.  The  hole  is  covered  with  an  absorbing  medium,  called 
th.&  ]}'>'incipal  absorbent,  so  selected  as  to  transmit  only  the  feebly  luminous  and  in- 
visible rays  of  high  refrangibility.  The  body  on  tlie  shelf  is  viewed  tlu-ough  the  second 
medium,  the  coiii/plemcntarf/  absorbent,  which  is  chosen  so  as  to  be  as  transparent  as 
possible  to  those  rays  wliich  are  absorbed  by  the  first,  and  to  absorb  all  the  rays  which 
are  transmitted  by  the  first.  If  the  media  are  well  selected,  tliey  produce  a  very  near 
approach  to  perfect  darkness  ;  and  if  the  object  appears  unduly  luminous,  that  effect 
most  probably  arises  from  fluorescence.  To  determine  whether  the  illumination  is 
really  due  to  that  cause,  the  complementary  absorbent  is  removed  from  before  the  eyes 
to  the  front  of  the  aperture,  when  the  illumination,  if  really  due  to  fluorescence,  almost 
wholly  disappears;  whereas,  if  it  be  due  merely  to  scattered  light  capable  of  passing 
through  both  media,  it  remains.  In  examining  feebly  fluorescent  substances,  however, 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  second  medium  in  its  place  before  the  eye,  and  to  use  a  third 
medium,  the  transfer-medium,  placing  the  last  alternately  in  the  path  of  the  incident 
rays,  and  between  the  object  and  the  eye.  Still  greater  delicacy  of  observation  is 
attained  by  placing  the  substance  side  by  side  with  a  small  white  porcelain  tablet,  which 
is  quite  destitute  of  fluorescence,  and  examining  the  two  as  above.  Or,  again,  the 
object  being  placed  on  the  tablet,  a  slit  is  held  close  to  it,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
seen  projected  partly  on  the  object,  partly  on  the  tablet,  and  the  slit  is  viewed  through 
a  prism.  Tlie  fluorescence  of  the  object  is  evidenced  by  light  appearing  in  regions  of 
the  spectrum,  in  which  the  rays  coming  through  the  principal  absorbent,  and  scattered 
by  the  tablet,  then  produce  nothing  but  darkness.  These  methods  are  delicate  enough 
to  show  the  fluorescence  of  white  paper,  even  on  a  very  gloomy  day. 

It  is  not  merely  the  most  refrangible  rays  that  are  capable  of  producing  fluorescence ; 
the  rays  of  any  part  of  the  spectrum  may  undergo  this  change.  By  examining  different 
media  with  the  spectrum  in  the  manner  already  described,  it  is  seen  that  the  fluores- 
cence begins,  sometimes  in  the  blue,  sometimes  in  the  yellow.  With  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  chlorophyll,  it  begins  in  the  red.  But  wherever  the  change  of  refrangibility  may 
begin,  it  is  always  in  one  direction,  consisting  in  a  diminution  of  the  index  of  refraction, 
and  a  consequent  depression  of  the  light  in  the  scale  of  colours.  In  other  words,  the 
length  of  the  wave  is  increased,  and  its  velocity  of  undulation  diminished.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  in  the  incident  ray  appear  to  excite  disturbances  within  the  complex 
molecules  of  the  fluorescent  medium,  whereby  new  vibrations  are  excited  in  the  ether, 
differing  in  period  from  those  of  the  incident  ray.  Tlie  portion  of  the  light  which  lias 
produced  this  molecular  disturbance  is  used  up  or  absorbed,  and  thereby  lost  to  visual 
perception,  just  as  heat  is  converted  into  mechanical  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  light  always  takes  place  in  this  manner.  The  well-known  fact  of  the  con- 
version of  luminous  rays  into  invisible  calorific  rays,  is,  as  already  observed,  a  striking 
instance  of  diminution  of  refrangibility  accompanied  by  absorption. 

As  the  most  refrangible  rays  are  the  most  active  in  producing  fluorescence,  it  is 
natural  that  this  effect  should  be  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  light  of  flames  which 
are  rich  in  those  rays, — the  flame  of  alcohol  and  of  sulphur,  for  example.  These  flames 
do,  in  fact,  produce  the  effect  in  a  higher  degree  even  than  sunlight.  An  extremely 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  exposing  a  number  of  highly  fluorescent  media,,  such  as 
sulphate  of  quinine,  infusion  of  horse-chesnut  bark,  and  canary-glass,  to  the  flame  of 
sulphur  burning  in  oxygen  in  a  dark  room. 
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The  colour  and  composition  of  fluorescent  liglit  sometimes  aiford  valuaMo  aid 
in  distinguishinij;  Letween  one  substance  and  another,  and  in  testing  the  purity  of 
solutions.  With  a  solution  of  a  piire  substance,  the  tint  of  the  fluorescent  light  is 
almost  perfectly  constant.  But  this  tint,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  that  of  the  light 
as  emitted,  not  as  subsequently  modified  by  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  solution,  in 
case  the  solution  be  sensibly  coloured,  and  some  precautions  are  required  in  order  to 
observe  it  correctly.  The  fluorescence  obsen'ed  in  solutions  from  the  l)arks  of  the 
horse-chesnut,  ash,  &c.,  was  formerly  attributed  indiscriminately  to  the  jiresence  of 
sesculin,  whereas  a  purified  solution  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut  exhibits  a  fluores- 
cence very  sensibly  different  from  that  of  sesculin,  which  observation  alone  would  suffice 
to  show  that  the  bark  must  contain  some  other  fluorescent  substance  besides  sesculin. 

The  best  mode  of  observing  the  true  fluorescent  tint  is  to  dilute  tbe  liquid  con- 
siderably, and  to  pass  into  it  a  beam  of  sunlight,  condensed  by  a  lens  fixed  in  a  board 
in  such,  a  manner  that  as  small  a  thickness  of  the  liquid  as  possible  shall  intervene 
between  the  fluorescent  substance  and  the  eye.  If  a  stratum  of  this  thickness  of  the 
dilute  solution  is  sensibly  colourless,  the  tint  of  the  fluorescent  light  will  not  be 
sensibly  modified  by  subsequent  absorption.  But  as  direct  sunlight  is  not  always  to 
be  had,  the  following  method,  requiring  only  diffused  daylight,  may  also  be  used,  the 
solutions  being  pretty  strong,  or  at  least  not  extremely  dilute. 

A  glf^gs  containing  water  and  blackened  internally  at  the  bottom  'is  placed  at  a 
window,  and  the  solution  to  be  examined  as  to  its  fluorescent  tint  is  placed  in  a  test- 
tube  which  is  held  vertically  in  the  water,  the  top  sliglitly  inclining  from  the  window, 
anil  the  observer  regarding  the  fluorescent  light  from  above,  looking  outside  the  test- 
tube.  Since  by  far  the  greater  piart  of  the  fluorescent  light  comes  from  a  very  thin 
stratum  of  liquid  next  the  surface  by  which  the  light  enters,  the  fluorescent  rays  havo 
mostly  to  traverse  only  a  very  small  thickness  of  the  coloured  liquid  before  reaching 
the  eye;  the  water  permits  the  escape  of  those  fluorescent  rays  which  would 
otherwise  be  internally  reflected  at  the  external  surface  of  the  test-tube,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  of  wliicli  the  tint  is  to  be  observed  is  increased  bv  foreshortening. 
(Stokes,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xi.  19.) 

The  nature  of  the  solvent  must  also  be  attended  to.  The  colour  of  the  fluorescent 
light  is  liable  to  change,  not  merely  in  passing  from  an  alkaline  to  a  neutral  or  acid 
solution,  but  even  occasionally  in  passing  from  one  neutral  solvent  to  another. 

The  composition  of  fluorescent  light,  as  revealed  by  the  prism,  occasionally  presents 
peculiarities,  but  in  such  cases  they  are  found  to  be  connected  with  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  absorption,  so  that  the  two  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  indcfcndent  characters 
of  a  substance  ;  and  as  the  peculiarities  in  the  absorption  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  easily  obsen-ed,  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  analysis  of  the  fluorescent  light  is  of 
much  use. 

The  distribution  of  fluorescence  in  the  spectrum  often  affords  valuable  information, 
but  its  observation  requires  the  use  of  somewhat  complicated  apparatus.  The  observa- 
tion is  restricted  to  times  when  the  sun  is  shining  pretty  steadily  (unless  the  observer 
has  recour.se  to  electric  liglit,  or  at  least  lime-light) ;  it  is  requisite  to  reflect  the 
sun's  light  horizontally,  without  which  the  observation  would  be  most  troublesome; 
and  unless  the  reflexion  be  made  by  the  mirror  of  a  heliostat,  the  continual  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  light  is  most  inconvenient.  It  is  requisite  to  use  at  least  one 
good  prism,  better  two  or  three,  which  must  be  of  tolerable  size,  in  order  to  have 
light  of  sufficient  intensity,  and  the  prisms  must  be  combined  with  a  lens,  which  need 
not  however  be  achromatic. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  the  colour  of  the  fluo- 
rescent light  of  a  single  substance  is  constant  throughout  the  spectrum,  or  very  nearly 
so.  If,  therefore,  on  examining  a  solution  in  a  pure  spectrum  thus  formed  by  pro- 
jection, we  find  the  fluorescence  taking  a  fresh  start  with  a  different  colour,  we  may  be 
almost  certain  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  mixture  of  two  different  fluorescent  sub- 
stances, the  presence  of  which  is  thus  revealed  without  any  chemical  process.  If, 
however,  the  fluorescence  of  two  fluorescent  substances,  which  may  be  mixed  together, 
begins  at  nearly  the  same  point  in  the  spectrum  (as  commonly  happens  when  there  is 
merely  a  slight  difference  of  tint  in  the  colour  of  the  fluorescent  light  of  the  two 
susbtances),  the  coexistence  of  the  two  may  escape  detection  when  the  mixed 
solution  is  merely  examined  in  a  piire  spectrum ;  and  in  such  cases  a  combination  of 
processes  of  fractional  separation  with  the  observation  of  the  tint  of  the  fluorescent 
light  is  more  searching.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  mixture  of  aesculin 
and  fraxin  contained  in  a  solution  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut. 

As  the  occurrence  of  a  decided  difference  of  colour  in  the  fluorescent  light  seen  at 
two  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  implies,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  presence  of  two 
different  fluorescent  substances,  so,  conversely,  the  exhibition  of  the  same  colour  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  substance  producing  the  fluorescence  at  the 
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two  parts.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  there  may  not  be  two  substances  present,  the 
fliioreseence  of  which  commences  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum  ;  but  two 
different  substances,  the  fluorescence  of  which  commenced  at  two  widely  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum,  would  certainly  reveal  themselves  by  the  difference  of  colour.  For 
experience  shows  that  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  emitted  at  any  part  of  the  incident 
spectrum,  by  the  solution  of  a  pure  substance,  extends  nearly  up  to  that  of  the  point 
of  the  incident  spectrum  at  which  the  fluorescence  commences,  but  not  much  beyond ; 
and  though,  in  passing  from  one  pure  substance  to  another,  variations  do  occur  in  the 
relative  brightness  of  the  rays  of  less  refrangibility  which  compose  the  fluorescent 
light,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  close  a  connection  between  the  colour  of  the 
fluorescent  light  and  the  refrangibility  of  the  rays  by  which  the  fluorescence  is  first 
produced,  that  a  great  variation  in  the  one  is  incompatible  with  constancy  or  a  mere 
tiifling  variation  in  the  other.    (Stokes,  Chem.  See.  J.  xvii.  312.) 

Absorption. 

All  bodies  are  transparent  to  a  certain  extent ;  even  metals,  -which  are  the  most 
opaque  of  all  substances,  allow  a  small  quantity  of  light  to  pass  through  them,  when 
they  are  reduced  to  extremely  thin  leaves ;  thus  gold-leaf  laid  upon  glass  transmits 
light  of  a  green  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly 
transparent  medium  ;  even  the  air  stops  a  certain  quantity  of  light,  when  the  thickness 
traversed  by  the  rays  is  very  considerable ;  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  the  .stars 
appear  much  brighter  than  when  seen  from  near  the  sea-level.  For  all  ordinary 
thicknesses,  however,  colourless  gases  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  transparent. 

Transparent  media  are  colourless  or  coloured,  according  as  they  transmit  the  several 
rays  composing  white  light,  in  the  same  or  in  different  proportions.  Thus  a  red  glass 
is  one  which  transmits  the  red  rays  more  easily  than  those  of  any  other  colour.  On 
viewing  a  solar  spectrum  through  a  piece  of  glass  1  millimetre  thick,  coloured  with 
red  oxide  of  copper,  all  the  colours  excepting  the  red  disappear,  the  glass  being  opaque 
to  all  the  more  refrangible  rays.  Other  media  transmit  rays  of  one  or  more  colours, 
and  stop  the  rest,  and  consequently  exhibit  compound  colours  by  transmitted  light : 
thus  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  when  of  a  certain  strength  and  thickness, 
stops  all  the  rays  excepting  the  red  and  the  violet. 

If  rays  which  have  passed  through  a  red  glass  be  passed  through  another  glass  of 
the  same  colour,  the  latter  will  absorb  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  rays  which  fall 
upon  it,  because  those  which  are  incapable  of  passing  through  red  glass  have  already 
been  eliminated  by  the  first  medium ;  but  if  the  second  glass  is  green,  it  will  stop  the 
red  rays,  and  the  two  together  will  form  a  perfectly  opaque  screen. 

There  is  no  medium  which  is  absolutely  colourless,  that  is  to  say,  capable  of  trans- 
mitting rays  of  all  colours  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  ;  even  air,  when  seen  through 
great  thicknesses,  appears  blue ;  the  colour  of  tlie  sky  is  merely  that  of  the  atmosphere 
seen  through  a  thickness  of  several  miles  ;  in  like  manner  distant  mountains  appear 
blue,  just  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  blue  glass. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  enable  a  medium  to  absorb  the  rays  of  one  or  more  colours 
completely,  it  must  have  a  certain  thickness.  Even  metals,  as  already  observed,  when 
reduced  to  extremely  thin  films,  transmit  certain  colours,  and  a  plate  of  glass  which, 
when  of  a  certain  thickness,  stops  all  but  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  transmits  a 
greater  and  greater  number  of  coloured  rays  as  its  thickness  is  diminished,  and  at  last 
appears  almost  colourless. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  was  proportional  to 
the  thickness  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passed,  but  later  researches  have  shown 
that  the  law  is  more  complicated.  Suppose  the  medium  divided  into  infinitely  thin 
layers  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  traverse  it ;  and  let  a  be  the 
fraction,  supposed  constant,  which  represents  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
light  arri-s-ing  at  any  layer,  and  that  of  the  light  which  passes  through  unabsorbed. 
The  quantity  of  light  (supposed  homogeneous)  which  arrives  at  the  first  layer  being  I, 
that  which  reaches  the  second  will  be  la  ;  that  which  arrives  at  the  third  will  be  la^, 
and  so  on.  If  therefore  e  represents  the  thickness  of  the  medium'(equivalent  to  n  layers), 
the  intensity  of  the  ray  after  having  passed  tlirough  this  thickness,  is  given  by  the 
formula  i  =  la".  The  intensity  of  the  emergent  light  decreases  therefore  in  geometric 
proportion,  while  the  thickness  of  the  medium  increases  in  arithmetical  proportion. 
The  quantities  absorbed  by  the  successive  layers  follow  a  similar  law,  being,  for  the 
first  layer  I -la  =  1(1  — a);  for  the  second,  Ia(l  — <z);  for  the  third,  Ia-(1  — a),  and 
for  the  n'th,  Ia»-'(l-a). 

Now  let  E,  0,  Y,  &c.,  represent  the  intensities  of  the  several  principal  colours  com- 
posing a  ray  of  incident  light,  the  total  intensity  of  the  beam  being  therefore 
E+O-hY  +  G  +  B-f-I  +  V;  also  let  r,  o,  y,  &c..,  be  the  fractions  of  the  several  coloured 
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rays  -n-bieh  traverse,  without  absorption,  a  unit  of  thickness  of  the  medium ;  then  the 
intensity  of  a  beam  emerging  from  a  layer  whose  tliickness  is  e,  will  be 

Er"  +  Oo'Y  +  1/"  +  Gff"  +  Bb"  +  Ii°  +  YV. 

The  terms  of  this  expression  containing  the  smallest  of  the  fractions  r,  o,  y,  &e., 
decrease  most  rapidly  as  e  increases  ;  the  colours  corresponding  to  the  other  terras 
will  therefore  predominate  more  and  more,  and  the  emergent  tint  will  not  be  white, 
but  will  exhibit  a  compound  tint  depending  on  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  several 
terms,  Kr",  Oo",  &c.  If  the  rays  of  any  one  colour,  red  for  example,  are  less  absorbed 
than  the  rest,  it  is  always  possible,  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  film,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  obtain  red  rays  sensibly  homogeneous  ;  for  by  increasing  c,  the  ratios 
Jlr"  :  Oo",  Hr"  :  Yy",  &c.,  may  be  increased  in  any  required  proportion.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  quantities  r,  o,  y,  &c.,  diifer  but  little  from  unity,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  medium  is  small,  the  sum  Rr»  +  Oo"  +  &c.,  differs  but  little  from  that  which  repre- 
sents the  intensity  of  the  incident  ray ;  that  is  to  say,  the  light  is  not  perceptibly 
coloured. 

The  relative  quantities  of  the  several  coloured  rays  absorbed  by  a  coloured  medium 
of  given  thickness,  may  be  observed  by  viewing  a  line  of  light  through  a  prism  and 
the  coloured  medium.  The  spectrum  will  then  be  seen  to  be  diminished  in  brightness 
in  some  parts,  and  perhaps  cut  off  altogether  in  others.  This  mode  of  observation  is 
often  of  great  use  in  chemical  analysis,  as  many  coloured  substances  when  thus  ex- 
amined afford  very  characteristic  spectra,  the  peculiarities  of  which  may  often  be 
distinguished,  even  though  the  solution  of  the  substance  under  examination  contains 
a  sufficient  amount  of  coloured  impurities  to  change  its  colour  very  considerably.  The 
following  method  of  making  the  observation  is  given  by  Professor  Stokes  (Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xvii.  306) : 

A  small  prism  is  to  be  chosen  of  dense  flint  glass,  ground  to  an  angle  of  60°,  and 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  eye  comfortably.  The  top  and  bottom  sliould  be  flat, 
for  convenience  of  holding  tlie  prism  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  laying 
it  down  on  a  table,  so  as  not  to  scratch  or  soil  the  faces.  A  fine  line  of  light  is 
obtained  by  making  a  vertical  slit  in  a  board  6  inches  square,  or  a  little  longer  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  adapting  to  the  aperture  two  pieces  of  tliin  metal.  One  of 
the  metal  pieces  is  movable,  to  allow  of  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  About  the 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  is  a  suitable  breadth  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  board  and  metal 
pieces  should  be  well  blackened. 

On  holding  the  board  at  arm's  length  against  the  sky  or  a  luminous  flame,  the  slit 
being,  we  will  suppose,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  viewing  the  lino  of  light  thus 
formed  through  the  prism  held  close  to  the  eye,  with  its  edge  vertical,  a  pure  spectrum 
is  obtained  at  a  proper  azimuth  of  the  prism.  Turning  the  prism  round  its  axis  alters 
the  focus,  and  the  proper  focus  is  got  by  trial.  The  whole  of  tlie  spectrum  is  not, 
indeed,  in  perfect  focus  at  once,  so  that,  in  scrutinising  one  part  after  another,  it  is 
requisite  to  turn  the  prism  a  little.  When  daylight  is  used,  the  spectrum  is  known  to 
be  pure  by  its  showing  the  principal  fixed  lines;  in  other  cases  the  focus  is  got  by  the 
condition  of  seeing  distinctly  tlie  other  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  pre- 
senled  in  the  spectrum.  To  observe  the  absorption-spectrum  of  a  liquid,  an  elastic 
band  is  put  round  the  boar<l  near  the  top,  and  a  test-tube  containing  the  liquid  is 
slipped  under  the  band,  which  holds  it  in  its  place  behind  the  slit.  The  spectrum  is 
then  observed  just  as  before,  the  test-tube  being  turned  from  the  eye. 


Fifj.  668.  Fu/.  669. 


To  obsc^rve  the  whole  progress  of  the  altsorption,  different  degrees  of  strength  must 
be  used  in  succession,  beginning  with  a  strength  wliich  does  nut  render  any  part  of 
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the  spectrum  absolutely  black,  unless  it  be  one  or  more  very  narrow  bands,  as  other- 
wise the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  absorption  might  be  missed.  If  the  solution 
be  contained  in  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  instead  of  a  test-tube,  the  progress  of  the 
absorption  may  be  watched  in  a  continuous  manner  by  sliding  the  vessel  before  the 
eye.  Some  observers  prefer  using  a  wedge-shaped  vessel  in  combination  with  the  slit, 
the  slit  being  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  wedge.  In  this  case  each  element  of 
the  slit  forms  an  elementary  spectrum  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of  the  solution 
which  increases  in  a  continuous  manner  from  the  edge  of  the  wedge,  where  it  vanishes. 
This  is  the  mode  of  observation  adopted  by  Gladstone.    (Chem.  Soc.  J.  Ix.  79.) 

Fig.  668  represents  the  effect  produced  in  this  way  by  a  solution  of  sesquiehloride 
of  chromium,  audj?^.  669  that  produced  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 
The  right  hand  sides  of  these  figures  correspond  with  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ; 
the  letters  refer  to  Frauenhofer's  lines.  The  lower  part  of  each  figure  shows  the  pure 
spectrum  seen  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wedge,  and  the  progress  of  the  absorp- 
tion, as  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  increases,  is  seen  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
spectrum  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  figures. 

The  following  observations  on  the  application  of  the  absorption-method  to  chemical 
analysis,  are  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Stokes  (Chem.  Soc.  J.xvii.  308): 

"In  many  cases  nothing  is  observed,  beyond  a  general  absorption  of  one  or  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  or  of  its  middle  part,  and  the  prism  gives  little  information 
beyond  what  is  obtained  by  the  eye,  by  observing  the  sueccssioii  of  colours  produced 
by  different  thicknesses  of  the  liquid.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  with 
reference  to  the  description  of  pure  substances,  that  in  specifying  only  one  colour,  that 
corresponding  to  a  considerable  thickness,  as  is  commonly  done  by  chemists,  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  absorption  are  left  almost  wholly  undescribed.  Thus  of  two 
solutions,  one  might  be  pink  when  dilute,  passing  on  to  red  -nith  increase  of  streugih 
and  thickness,  another  yellow,  passing  through  orange  to  red.  These  woidd  com- 
monly be  described  as  red,  yet  the  series  of  tints  indicates  an  utter  diiierenee  in  the 
mode  of  absorption,  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  in  the  one  case,  and  the  most  refran- 
gible end  in  the  other,  being  the  most  powerfully  attacked. 

"But  in  some  cases,  especially  with  substances  of  intense  colorific  power,  the  mode 
of  absorption  is  eminently  characteristic.  Two  or  more  dark  bauds  are  seen  in  the 
spectrum,  indicating  maxima  of  absorption ;  and  the  positions  of  these  bands,  their 
relative  intensity,  and  their  other  features,  form  altogether  a  series  of  characters  the 
distinctive  nature  of  which  is  such  as  those  who  have  neglected  the  use  of  the  prism 
have  little  conception  of.  They  render  it  perfectly  easy  in  many  cases  to  follow  a 
particular  substance  among  a  host  of  impurities.  For  each  coloured  substance  pro- 
duces its  own  absorption,  independently  of  the  others  (supposing  the  substances  do 
not  chemically  react  on  each  other),  so  that,  unless  the  part  of  the  spectrum  in  which 
the  distinctive  bands,  or  most  of  them,  occur,  is  wliolly  absorbed  by  the  impurities, 
the  presence  of  the  substance  can  still  be  recognised.  Such  a  complete  obliteration  is 
the  less  likely  to  occur,  for  this  reason,  that  when  the  characters  of  the  solution  are  so 
strongly  marked,  it  almost  always  happens  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the 
substance  suffices  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the  solution  must  consequently  be  so 
much  diluted  that  the  effect  of  the  impurities  comparatively  disappears. 

"  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  substance  exhibits  marked  characters  of  one  kind  in  one 
solvent,  it  often  happens  that  it  shows  different  and  no  less  marked  characters  in  a 
solvent  of  a  different  nature.  Not  only  does  this  furnish  additional  characters  by 
which  the  substance  can  be  distinguished  from  others,  but  it  is  valuable  for  following 
the  substance  when  involved  in  impurities  :  for  the  nature  of  the  impurities  may  be 
such  as  to  mask  the  substance  in  one  solvent  and  not  in  another.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  one  solvent  is  alkaline  and  the  other  acid ;  but  differences  are  some- 
times observed  even  with  two  neutral  solvents. 

"To  illustrate  these  principles,  we  may  refer  to  the  colouring  matters  of  madder 
Alizarin  and  purpurin  both  yield  highly  distinctive  spectra,  the  former,  however,  only 
in  the  case  «f  solutions  containing  caustic  alkali,*  whereas  most  solutions  of  the  latter 
are  highly  distinctive.  Madder  itself  contains,  either  directly  or  as  the  result  of  de- 
composition, a  number  of  substances  which,  in  alkaline  solution,  absorb  that  part  of 

*  A  solution  of  alizarin  in  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  in  ammonia,  exhibits  a  spectrum 
having  a  band  of  absorption  in  the  yellow,  another  n:irro\ver  one  between  the  red  and  the  or.ange,  and  a 
third  very  inconspicuous  band  coinciding  with  the  line  K. — Purpurin,  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  exhibits  two  dark  bands  of  absorption  about  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum. — A  solution 
of  the  same  svibstance  in  aqueous  alum  exhibits  the  same  peculiar  mode  of  absorption,  but  likewise  a 
yellow  fluorescence- — A  solution  of  purpurin  in  sulphide  of  carbon  exhibits  four  bands  of  absorption,  of 
wliich  the  first,  situated  in  the  yellow  just  bevond  D,  reckoning  from  the  red  extremity,  is  narrower 
than  the  rest ;  the  second  is  situated  in  the  green,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  line  E  ;  the  third  in  tht  blue 
near  F;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  very  inconspicuous,  in  the  indigo. — Lastly,  the  solution  of  purpui  in  in 
ether  gives  a  spectrum  exhibiting  two  bands  of  absorption  ;  one  narrow  and  very  dark  in  thegieeu, 
nearly  coinciding  with  E  j  the  second  in  the  blue,  broader  and  less  strongly  marked,  and  having  its 
centre  at  the  line  F;  the  solution  is  also  slightly  fluorescent.    (Stokes,  Chem.  Soc  J.  xii.220.) 
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the  spoctrnm  in  wbieli  the  distinctive  bands  of  piirpnrin  occur.  Hence,  in  a  mixture 
obtained  from  madder,  and  containing,  we  will  suppose,  purpiirin  in  comparatively 
small  quantity,  the  presence  of  purpurin  would,  in  an  alkaline  solution,  be  masked  by 
the  other  substances.  But  in  ether  or  acidulated  alcohol  the  other  substances  yield 
spectra  showing  nothing  particular,  and  interfering  comparatively  little  \vith  the  dis- 
tinctive bands  of  purpurin  ;  while  in  an  alum-liquor  solution  made  by  boiling,  not  only 
are  the  purpurin  bands,  which  in  this  solvent  occur  at  a  lower  refrangibility  than  with 
ether,  more  eiFeetuaUy  separated  from  the  absorption  produced  by  the  associated 
substances,  but  those  substances  themselves  are  also  in  good  measure  excluded. 

"For  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  even  in 
the  case  of  different  neutral  solvents,  we  may  refer  to  a  yellow  substance  which  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  substance  exhibits  two  characteristic  bands  of  absorption,  the  first  of  which  is 
situated  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  F  on  the  more  refrangible  side.  The  solution 
in  sulphide  of  carbon  exhibits  two  similar  bauds,  but  much  less  refrangible,  the  line 
F  now  nearly  bisecting  the  bright  interval  betweeen  the  tirst  and  second  dark  bands. 
The  substance  is  verj-  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  and  even  by  acid  salts,  yielding  a 
product  of  decomposition  which,  in  alcoholic  solution,  exhibits  two  bands  of  absorjjtion, 
like  the  parent  substance,  but  a  good  deal  more  refrangible.  There  is  the  same  change 
of  position  as  in  the  former  case,  in  passing  from  alcohol  to  sulphide  of  carbon,  so  that 
the  solution  of  the  product  of  decomposition  in  sulphide  of  carbon  agrees  almost 
exactly,  in  colour  and  spectrum,  with  that  of  the  jiarent  substance  in  alcohol. 

"  Not  only  is  an  examination  of  tlie  aljsorption-spectrum  of  a  substance  useful  for 
enabling  us  to  follow  the  substance  through  mixed  solutions,  but  it  sometimes  reveals 
relationships  in  cases  in  which  they  might  not  be  suspected,  if  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
stances were  unknown.  Thus,  the  purpiurein  of  Dr.  Stenhouse  dissolves  in  ether  or 
acidulated  alcohol  with  a  red  colour,  while  that  of  the  same  solutions  of  purpurin  is 
yellow.  But  the  prism  reveals,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  existence  of  three  bands  of 
absorption,  of  sinylar  breadth,  while  the  purpurei'n  bands  are  situated  nearer  the  red 
than  those  of  purpurin,  by  about  one  interval.  This  example  shows  how  deeply  seated 
in  the  molecular  constitution  of  a  body  may  in  some  cases  be  the  cause  which  produces 
the  bands. 

"Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  peculiarities  of  absorption  of  a  substanco 
were  known  and  applied  to  the  detection  of  that  suljstauco  in  a  mixture.  But  the 
question  may  arise: — Given  a  mixture  of  an  unknown  number  of  unknown  substances, 
which  as  a  whole  presents  peculiarities  of  absorption,  to  determine  whether  the  whole 
of  these  peculiarities  are  due  to  the  same  substance,  and,  if  not,  what  portion  are  due 
to  one  substance,  and  what  portion  to  another.  Little  can  be  done  towards  the  solution 
of  this  problem  by  the  mere  observation  of  absorption  ;  we  can  only  say,  that  some 
modes  of  grouping  of  bands  of  absorption  are  common  in  solutions  of  pure  substances, 
while  others  are  uncommon,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  mixture.  The  pheno- 
mena of  fluorescence  give  in  some  cases  material  assistance ;  but  in  general  it  is  only 
by  combining  spectral  analysis  with  processes  of  chemical  separation,  especially 
fractional  separation,  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  When  a  mixture 
is  thus  tested  in  various  ways,  a  conviction,  at  last  approaching  certainty,  is  gradually 
arrived  at,  that  those  bands  of  absorption  which  are  always  found  accompanying  one 
another  belong  to  one  and  the  same  substance. 

"  For  convenience  and  rapidity  of  manipulation,  esjiecially  in  the  examination  of  very 
minute  quantities,  there  is  no  method  of  separation  equal  to  that  of  partition  between 
solvents  which  separate  after  agitation.  Ether  combined  with  water,  either  pure  or 
rendered  acid  or  alkaline,  is  the  most  generally  useful,  and  the  separation,  if  not 
otherwise  fractional,  may  be  rendered  so  bj'  introducing  the  acid  or  alkali  by  minute 
quantities  at  a  time ;  but  other  solvents  are  useful  in  particular  cases.  Sulphide  of 
carbon  in  conjunction  with  alcohol  affords  the  means  of  disentangling  the  coloured 
substances  which  are  mixed  together  in  tlie  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  Solutions 
of  various  metallic  oxides  which  are  naturally  precipitable  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
carbonate,  but  are  retained  in  solution  by  means  of  a  tartrate,  are  very  useful  in  the 
examination  of  the  true  colouring  matters,  not  merely  for  piroducing  changes  of  colom' 
and  spectrum  without  precipitation,  but  even,  in  conjunction  with  ether,  for  effecting 
chemical  separation  :  and  fractional  separation  may  be  effected  by  making  the  solution 
deviate  very  slightly'  from  perfect  neutrality.  By  comliining  with  ether  such  a  solution 
of  alumina,  it  was  found  possible  to  separate  and  detect  the  purpurin,  alizarin,  and 
rubiacin  present  in  a  portion  of  powder  not  exceeding  in  bulk  a  ft-action  of  the  head  of 
a  pin."  (Stokes.) 

The  following  observations  on  the  absorption  spectra  of  m(  tallic  salts  are  by  Dr. 
Gladstone  (('hem.  Soc.  J.  x.  79): 

A  comparison  of  the  spectra  exhiljited  by  different  salts,  only  one  constituent  of 
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which  is  coloured,  shows  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  compounds  of  the  same 
base  or  acid  have  the  same  effect  on  the  rays  of  light.  This  law  is  seen  to  hold  good 
in  many  instances  wliich  at  first  sight  appear  exceptional.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that 
some  salts  of  chromic  oxide  are  green,  others  red  or  purple.  Now  these  differently 
coloured  chromic  salts  all  exhibit  the  same  general  form  of  spectrum  {fig.  668),  in  which 
the  violet  and  indigo  rays  are  very  soon  cut  off ;  and  as  the  thickness  increases,  the 
light  is  more  and  more  concentrated  about  two  points — one  in  tlie  red,  the  other  in 
the  bluish-green,  the  red  ray  penetrating  with  the  greatest  facility.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  chloride  and  other  salts  of  chromium,  which  are  green  in  moderately  dilute 
solutions,  appear  purple  or  red  when  we  look  through  a  strong  or  very  deep  solution. 
The  acetate  absorbs  the  green  rays  more  readily,  and  therefore  appears  green  only  in 
very  weak  solutions,  or  in  thin  strata,  while  the  "red  potassio-oxalate "  absorbs  the 
green  so  speedily  that  the  thinnest  portion  of  it  appears  biuish-red. 

Salts  composed  of  a  coloured  base  and  a  coloured  acid  exhibit  colours  compounded 
of  the  rays  which  are  not  absorbed  by  either,  the  resultant  colour  bearing,  in  many 
instances,  but  little  resemblance  to  the  original  colours.  Thus,  the  acid  chromate  of 
chromic  oxide,  a  compound  of  two  substances  which  give  respectively  yellow  and 
green  solutions,  is  not  bright  green,  but  brownish-red,  because  the  cliromic  acid  cuts 
off  nearly  all  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  while  the  oxide  of  chromium  absorbs  the  yellow 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  green. 

Some  salts  which  are  but  slightly  coloured,  nevertheless  exhibit  very  characteristic 
spectra.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  didymium,  which  has  but  a  faint  rose  colour, 
exhibits,  when  examined  by  the  hollow  wedge  and  prism,  a  spectrum  containing  two 
very  black  lines  ;  one  in  the  yellow,  the  other  in  the  green.  These  lines  are  visible  in 
very  weak  solutions  of  didymium,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  delicate  test  for  that  metal ; 
they,  moreover,  afford  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  cerium  and  lanthanum,  in  the 
spectra  of  which  they  do  not  occur. 

Brexuster's  Theory  of  the.  Spectrum.  Newton  regarded  the  spectrum  as  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  simple  colours,  each  element  of  it  consisting  of  a  ray  of  definite 
refrangibilily  and  not  capaVile  of  further  decomposition ;  and  this  theory  has  been  almost 
universall}'  received  as  affording  satisfactory  explanations  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
colour,  and  of  the  decomposition  and  reeomposition  of  light.  Brewster,  however,  in 
studying  the  decomposition  of  light  by  absorption,  observed  certain  facts  which  he 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  Newton's  theory,  and  he  accordingly  proposed  a  new 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  as  follows : — 

1.  White  light  is  composed  of  three  colours  only,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  mixed  in 
certain  proportions. 

2.  The  solar  spectrum  is  formed  of  three  superposed  spectra  of  these  colours,  each  of 
them  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  spectrum,  but  with  varying  intensities  as  shown 
in  fig.  670;  where  the  horizontal  line  >•  v,  represents  the  lengtli  of  the  spectrum,  and  the 
three  curves,  R,  Y,  and  B,  are  so  drawn  that  their  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the 
intensities  of  the  several  colours  at  each  point,  the  blue  having  a  maximum  between 
tlie  fixed  lines  F  and  G,  tlie  yellow  near  F,  and  the  red,  two  maxima,  one  near  B,  and 
another  of  lower  intensity  near  the 

violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  Fig.  670. 

3.  AH  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  T 
are  compound,  and  as  all  the  rays 
united  in  one  point  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  refrangibility,  they  cannot  be 
further  decomposed  by  refraction. 

Brewster  was  led  to  these  conclusions  r 
by  observing  that  when  the  spectrum 

is  viewed  through  certain  coloured  media,  white  light  may  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  part 
of  it.  Thus,  by  looking  through  an  azure-blue  glass  of  sufiicient  thickness,  or  better, 
through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  red  ink,  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  is 
replaced  by  white,  very  slightly  tinged  with  green  or  red,  according  to  the  particular 
tint  of  the  medium.  This  white  light  is  not  decomposible  by  refraction,  but  may  be 
decomposed  by  viewing  it  through  a  film  of  gelatin  of  yellow  or  green  colour,  the 
white  band  then  appearing  yellow  or  green,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the 
blue  or  red  rays.  By  similar  means  Brewster  found  white  light  in  the  green  and  the 
orange,  whence  he  concluded  tliat  the  three  primary  colours  exist  in  the  yellow,  green, 
and  orange  of  the  spectrum.  In  like  manner,  by  viewing  the  spectrum  through  certain 
yellow  liquids,  he  found  that  the  blue  and  indigo  assumed  a  violet  tint,  whence  he 
concluded  that  red  light  exists  in  these  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  blue  of  the  spec- 
trum seen  through  a  film  of  blue  gelatin,  exhibited  a  white  band,  and  the  blue  and 
indigo  viewed  througha  blue  glass  assumed  a  violet  tint:  hence  the  presence  of  yellow 
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in  the  blue  was  inferred.  By  viewing  the  spectrum  through  ahiyer  of  Peruvian  balsam, 
pitcii,  sulphnr-balsam  or  red  mica,  j'ellow  was  seen  in  the  red  near  the  line  C. 
Brewster  was  not  able  to  detect  yellow  in  the  violet,  but  he  attributed  this  negative 
result  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  absorbed  by  all  coloured  media.  Lastly,  the  red  of  the  spectrum  seen 
through  balsam  of  Peru,  pitch,  sulphur-balsam,  or  red  mica,  appeared  green,  whence  it 
was  inferred  that  the  red  of  the  spectrum  also  contained  blue. 

Brewster's  theory  has  not  however  met  with  general  adoption.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  wave-theory  of  light :  for  just  as  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  sounds  corresponding  with  an  infinity  of  wave-lengths  in  the  air,  so  likewise  must  there 
be  an  infinite  number  of  shades  of  colour  corresponding  with  an  infinite  numljer  of 
wave-lengths  in  the  ether,  and  therefore  also  (p.  609),  an  infinite  number  of  diflferent 
refrangibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  to  account  for  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  certain  rays  are  wanting  in  the  component 
spectra  exactly  at  the  same  points,  which  is  very  improbable. 

MorKOver  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  the 
component  colours  of  white  light;  indeed,  Helmholtz  has  shown,  by  a  method  to  be 
presently  described,  that  the  actual  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  more  exactly  imi- 
tated by  combinations  of  red,  green,  and  violet,  but  that  even  then  the  imitation  is  far 
from  satisfactory. 

More  careful  observations  by  Airy,  Helmholtz,  and  others  have  likewise  shown  that 
Brewster's  conclusions  are  not  borne  out,  even  by  his  own  method  of  observation,  when 
proper  precautions  are  taken  to  eliminate  sources  of  error.  Airy  has  pointed  out  that 
to  obtain  correct  results  with  such  a  mode  of  experimenting,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  exclude  all  extraneous  light,  which,  being  decomposed  by  the  coloured  medium, 
will  modify  the  tint  observed  ;  and,  secondly,  to  compare  the  spectrum  viewed  through 
the  coloured  medium  with  a  pure  spectrum  viewed  directly,  the  two  being  formed 
i?Timediately  one  above  the  other,  as  in  no  other  way  can  an  exact  comparison  of  the 
tints  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  be  made.  When  these  precautions  were 
taken,  he  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  slightest  difference,  excepting  in 
brightness,  between  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  seen  through  a  coloured  medium,  and 
those  of  the  spectrum  viewed  directly.  Airy  also  observes  that  the  intensity  of  the 
light  may  make  a  great  difference  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  eye  by  any 
particular  colour. 

Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  results  may  be  modified  by  the  light  scattered  by 
irregular  refr;iction  at  the  surfaces  of  tlie  coloured  medium,  and  by  the  lens  and  prism  used 
to  form  the  spectrum,  especially  when  the  absorbent  medium  used  is  a  film  of  gelatin, 
which  is  not  very  transparent.  To  eliminate  this  diifiised  light,  tiie  spectrum  is  received 
on  a  screen  having  a  narrow  slit  through  which  a  tliin  coloureii  pencil  can  pass,  and 
this  pencil  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  second  prism,  followed  by  a  lens,  which  forms  a 
coloured  image  of  the  slit,  and  a  faint  spectrum  proceeding  from  the  diffused  light 
which  has  passed  through  the  second  aperture.  This  spectrum  does  not  perceptibly 
alter  the  purity  of  the  focal  image.  On  examining  tlie  different  colours  of  this  purified 
spectrum  through  various  coloured  media,  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
difference  of  tint  between  the  colours  thus  observed  and  those  viewed  directly. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  impossible  to  decompose  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  by  absorption  any  more  than  by  refraction  ;  that  the  colours,  as 
Newton  supposed,  are  simple  ;  and  that  to  each  colour  there  corresponds  a  definite  de- 
gree of  refrangibility. 

Becomposltioii  of  Iiigrht  by  Reflection. 

Newton  explained  the  colours  of  bodies  by  supposing  that  they  decompose  the 
light  which  falls  on  their  surfaces,  absorbing  some  of  the  component  rays,  reflecting 
the  rest  in  a  diffused  manner  if  they  are  opaque,  or  reflecting  one  portion  and  trans- 
mitting another  if  they  are  transparent,  the  reflected  and  transmitted  light  being 
always  more  or  less  coloured,  because  the  different  coloured  rays  are  not  absorbed 
in  the  same  proportion.  Black  substances  are  those  which  absorb  all  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  them  ;  white  substances,  those  which  reflect  all  the  rays  ;  bodies  of 
these  two  classes  act  in  the  same  manner  on  all  kinds  of  luminous  rays.  Rut  between 
these  two  extremes,  there  is  an  infinity  of  substances  which  reflect  the  several  coloured 
rays  in  different  proportions.  A  red  body,  for  example,  is  one  which  reflects  red  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  other  rays  composing  white  light.  In  the  case  of  opaque 
bodies  the  decomposition  of  the  light  takes  place  at  an  insensible  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, the  result  being  independent  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  substance. 

If  rays  of  light  dispersed  by  a  prism  be  thrown  on  a  white  surface,  each  point  reflects 
the  light  which  it  receives,  and  appears  of  the  same  colour  as  that  light.    If  the  surface 
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is  red.  it  appears  very  bright  iu  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum,  but  the  other  colours  are 
faint,  the  red  surface  reflecting  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  abundantly,  but  the  other 
colours  in  small  proportions  only.  If  the  body  is  capable  of  absorbing  certain  rays 
completely,  black  bands  are  seen  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  if  the 
body  be  illuminated  solely  by  rays  of  that  particidar  degree  of  refrangibility,  it  appears 
black. 

A  coloured  body  illuminated  by  different  sources  of  light  may  exhibit  different 
colours,  the  spectra  formed  by  the  light  from  these  several  sources  not  being  formed  of 
the  same  colours  or  in  the  same  proportions.  It  is  thus  that  objects  which  are  green  by 
daylight  appear  blue  by  lamp-light,  the  yellow  rays  being  less  abundant  in  the  light  of 
ordinary  flames  than  in  solar  light.  Most  objects  appear  differently  coloured  by 
moonlight,  from  what  they  do  by  daylight.  When  a  series  of  the  seven  principal 
colours  of  the  spectrum  is  illuminated  by  the  monochromatic  yellow  light  of  a  lamp 
fed  with  spirit  containing  common  salt,  the  yellow,  orange  and  rod  strips  appear  yellow 
of  various  degrees  of  brightness,  the  rest  grey  or  black,  because  they  do  not  receive 
raj's  which  they  are  capable  of  reflecting,  or  in  other  words,  because  their  particles  are 
not  susceptible  of  vibrating  in  unison  with  those  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them. 
In  the  same  light,  the  face  and  lips  appear  of  a  livid  hue,  because  the  red  rays  which 
the  skin  reflects  in  daylight  are  wanting  in  the  yellow  light. 

When  the  body  on  which  the  light  falls  is  transparent,  the  rays  which  pass  through 
it  are  those  which  have  not  been  reflected  at  its  surface ;  hence  the  reflected  and 
transmitted  light  may  be  ofdiflFerent  colours.  Such  is  in  fact  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances. Gold-leaf,  which  is  yellow  by  reflected  light,  transmits  light  of  a  bluish-green 
colour.  Faraday  formed  pulverulent  deposits  by  sending  powerful  electric  discharges 
through  metallic  wires  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  in  the  finely-divided  state  thus 
produced,  copper  appeared  green  by  transmitted  light ;  tin,  brown  ;  zinc,  brown  or 
bluish-grey;  palladium,  brown  ;  aluminium,  brown  or  orange-coloured.  The  reflected 
and  transmitted  rays  are  sometimes  complementary  to  each  other;  but  this  is  the  case 
only  when  no  part  of  the  light  is  absorbed.  When  a  body  exhibits  the  same  colour, 
red  for  example,  both  by  reflection  and  by  transmission,  it  is  because  it  reflects  part 
of  the  red  rays  of  the  incident  light,  transmits  the  rest,  and  absorbs  the  rays  of  all  the 
other  colours. 

In  many  cases,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Stokes  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii. 
315),  the  colour  of  a  body  attributed  on  cursory  examination  to  reflection,  is  really  due 
to  transmission  ;  in  fact,  the  instances  in  which  substances  appear  coloured  by  reflec- 
tion are  comparatively  rare.  "  A  chemist  views  a  solution  contained  iu  a  test-tube  by 
transmission  and  then  by  reflection ;  and  seeing  perhaps  some  perfectly  diflferent 
colour  in  the  latter  case,  describes  it  as  the  colour  of  the  solution  by  reflection, 
whereas  it  is  merely  the  colour  by  transmission  due  to  a  greater  thickness,  the  light 
having  been  reflected  at  the  back  or  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  so  having  twice 
passed  through  the  solution.  In  other  cases,  the  colour  described  as  due  to  reflection 
really  arises. from  fluorescence;  and  though  the  statement  may  be  true  in  the  sense 
intended,  it  seems  objectionable  to  apply  the  term  rcfltction  to  a  process  so  utterly 
different.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  metals,  such  as  gold  and  copper,  and  of  certain 
other  substances,  .such  as  murexide,  platocyanide  of  magnesium,  &c.,  that  colour  is 
really  seen  as  tlie  result  of  reflection. 

"  When  this  takes  place  in  the  case  of  non-metallic  substances,  they  are  found  to  be 
endowed,  for  the  colours  so  reflected,  with  an  intense  opacity,  comparable  with  that  of 
metals ;  while  for  other  parts  of  the  spectrum,  they  may  be  comparatively  transparent, 
and  these  parts  they  reflect  with  an  energy  comparable  to  that  of  a  vitreous  substance 
onlj'.  The  variations  of  absorbing  power  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to 
another,  and  consequently  the  variations  in  reflecting  energy,  are  frequently  much 
more  considerable,  and  accordingly  the  colour  by  reflection  is  much  richer  than  in  the 
case  of  metals." 

"  An  excellent  example  of  the  intimate  connection  between  metallic  reflection  and 
intense  absorption  is  afforded  by  the  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  These 
crystals  exhibit  a  green  metallic  reflection,  and  when  crushed  yield  a  powder  of  an 
intense  purple  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The  colour  is  too  intense  for  specti'al 
analysis,  but  tlie  solution  has  a  similar  colour,  merely  less  intense  as  corresponds  with 
its  smaller  concentration,  and  the  analysis  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution 
presents  no  difficulty.  The  green  is  quickly  absorbed,  but  when  the  solution  is  suffi- 
ciently dilute,  five  eminently  characteristic  bands  of  absorption  are  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  spectrum.  A  sixth  band  comes  out  with  a, greater  thickness  or  else  strength  of 
solution,  but  even  the  fifth  is  somewhat  less  strong  than  the  others.  When  the  light 
reflected  from  a  crystal  is  analysed,  four  bright  bands  are  seen  standing  out  on  a  gene- 
rally luminous  ground  of  inferior  brightness.  These  bright  bauds  correspond  in  posi- 
tion with  the  principal  dark  bands  in  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution,  and 
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therefore,  it  may  he  presumed,  by  tlie  crystals  themselves.  When  the  angle  of  inci 
dence  has  a  suitable  value,  and  the  reflected  light  is  analysed  bj'  a  Nichol's  prism,  \vith 
its  principal  plane  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  then  by  a  common  prism,  the 
spectrum  is  reduced  to  these  four  briglit  bands.  A  fifth  bright  band  could,  perhaps, 
be  made  out,  in  the  case  of  a  tine  crystal  with  a  fresh  surface.  Under  the  cireum- 
stauees  described,  the  Nichol's  prism  would  extinguish  the  light  reflected  from  a  vitreous 
substance,  and  transmit  mueli  of  that  reflected  from  a  metal.  AVe  see,  therefore,  that, 
as  regards  its  relations  to  light,  the  crystallised  body  passes  repeatedly  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  vitreous  to  that  of  a  metallic  substance  and  back  again,  as  the  refrangibilily 
of  the  rays,  in  relation  to  which  it  is  considered,  is  continuously  increased  by  a  small 
amount. 

"  The  same  relation  between  intense  absorption  and  metallic  reflection  exists  gene- 
rally, though  it  cannot  be  always  studied  by  means  of  a  solution.  Tlie  platinocyanides, 
for  example,  yield  colourless  solutions,  so  that  the  intense  absorption  which  most  of 
them  exercise  for  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  mode  in  which 
the  molecules  are  built  up  in  forming  the  crystals ;  but  by  attending  to  the  colour  of 
the  light  transmitted  by  thin  crystals,  the  law  is  found  to  be  obeyed.  Gold  can  only 
be  obtained,  in  solution,  as  gold  by  means  of  the  opaque  solvent  mercury ;  but  its 
colour  by  transmission  may  be  studied  in  gold-leaf,  or  in  a  chemically  deposited  film, 
and  is  then  found  to  be  conformable  to  the  law  mentioned,  the  less  refrangible  colours, 
which  are  those  which  are  the  more  copiously  reflected,  being  also  those  which  are  the 
more  intensely  absorbed. 

"  When  a  body  endowed  with  the  property  of  coloured  reflection,  such  as  perman- 
ganate of  potassium,  is  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  dilution,  the  opacity 
of  the  medium  ceases  to  be,  for  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  that  intense  kind  which  is 
necessary  for  quasi-metallic  reflection ;  and  accordingly  the  liglit  reflected  by  the 
solution  is  colourless. 

"  In  order  that  the  colour  duo  to  reflection  should  appear,  it  is  nectissary  that  the 
substance  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  coherence.  Thus  indigo  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  loose  powder  is  blue,  even  when  viewed  hy  reflection.  It  would  be  erroneous, 
however,  to  describe  the  body  as  blue  by  reflection,  if  we  were  speaking  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  substance,  and  not  tlie  mere  crude  results  of  observation  made  under 
given  circumstances.  For  though  it  is  true  that  the  light  by  which  the  blue  colour  is 
seen  has  undergone  reflection  (without  which  it  would  not  have  reached  the  eye)  it  is 
not  in  reflection  that  the  chromatic  selection  is  made  by  virtue  of  which  the  powder 
appears  blue,  but  during  transmission.  In  fact  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  light 
that  is  reflected  at  the  outer  irregular  surfece  of  the  mass ;  the  greater  part  penetrates 
a  little  way,  and  is  reflected  at  various  depths,  and  in  passing  through  the  partiek^s,  in 
going  and  returning,  suflfers  absorption  on  the  pai't  of  the  coloured  sulistauce.  Werr 
the  substance  intensely  opaque  for  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  powder  would 
be  not  blue  but  black,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  platinum- black.  By  burnishing,  the 
powder  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  somewhat  coherent  mass,  and  it  now  begins  to 
exhibit  the  copper  colour  due  to  reflection.  The  internal  reflections  are  at  tlie  sami' 
time  greatly  weakened,  so  that  the  part  of  the  light  wliich  is  reflected  from  beneath 
and  undergoes  absorption  is  much  reduced.  A  pressed  mass  is  not,  however,  an 
optically  homogeneous  medium,  so  that  the  colour  by  reflection  obtained  by  bur- 
nishing cannot  in  general  be  quite  pure.  In  the  state  of  a  fine  crystalline  powder, 
indigo  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  copper  colour  due  to  reflection,  and  the  blue  colour 
due  to  transmission,  though  observed  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  mass  as  a  whole  ; 
wliile  if  the  substance  could  be  obtained  in  large  crystals,  the  colour  by  reflection 
would  be  seen  in  perfection,  and  the  colour  by  transmission  would  disappear,  the 
crystals  being  sensibly  opaque.''    (Stokes  ) 

Tbe  Colours  of  Tbin  Plates, 

All  transparent  substances,  when  reduced  to  very  thin  films,  exhibit  brilliant  colours 
— a  soap  bubble  aflfords  a  familiar  instance  of  this;  ghiss  blown  out  into  thin  films 
exhibits  similar  phenomena —so,  likewise,  does  a  layer  of  oil  spread  over  the  surface 
of  water.  These  eifects,  however,  are  best  studied  in  the  case  of  a  thin  film  of  air 
formed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  When  two  glass  plates  (of  any  sort  of  glass)  are 
pressed  hard  together,  a  black  spot  is  observed  at  the  point  of  closest  contact,  and 
around  it  a  series  of  fringes  exhibiting  remarkably  beiiutiful  colours  :  if  the  light  be 
homogeneous,  as  that  of  a  soda  flame,  the  bands  are  alternately  light  and  dark.  The 
shape  of  the  bands  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  regularity  of  thickness  in  the 
film  of  air.  If  the  glasses  be  so  pressed  at  one  point  that  the  intervening  space  shall 
increase  regularly  aU  round,  the  bands  will  be  circular — otherwise  they  will  have  au 
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irregular  shape  —but  in  all  eases  the  same  thickness  of  the  film  of  air  gives,  ccetcris 

paribus,  the  same  colour.  Newton,  to  whom  this  experiment  is  due,  made  use  of  a 

_  plano-convex  lens  of  small  curvature,  resting  on  a  piece 

6/1.  glass:  by  this  means  he  obtained  a  film  of  air 

jj  whose  thickness  was  uniform  at  the  same  distance  from 

\  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  fringes  were  consequently 

I          \_  circular.  By  this  arrangement  also,  knowing  the  diameter 

/            ■;             \  of  the  lens,  he  was  enabled  to  calculate  the  thickness  of 

/               I               \  the  film  of  air  by  which  any  particular  band  was  produced. 

\                \                j  For,  the  radius  of  the  ring  AM  {fiq.  671)  being  found  by 

\                \                t  measurement,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lens  AB  being  also 

j             /  given,  we  have  AB  x  AN  (or  MP)  =  AP^  =  AM- (nearly ) ; 

•   /  AM^ 

W^^^'  -^J^,^  tlierefore  IVIP 


fg  AB ' 

'  whence  also  MP  varies  as  AMI 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  Newton  found  that  the  thicknesses  of  the  films  of  air  by 
which  the  successive  dark  bands  were  formed  varied  in  the  ratio  of  the  even  numbers 

0,  2,  4,  6,    .    .    .    .    2n ; 

and  those  by  which  the  light  bands  were  produced  in  the  numbers 

1,  3,  5,  7  2)1+  1 ; 

further,  that  tlie  tliickness  of  tbe  film  at  the  first  bright  band  was  6-millionths  of  an 
inch  for  red  light,  and  about  4j-millionths  for  violet  light. 

Now  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  afterwards  found  bj'  Fresnel  for  the  lengths 
of  the  waves  (p.  600),  it  is  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  in  question  =  5-  of  the 
length  of  a  wav«. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  .is  follows  : — The  bands  are  formed  by  the  in- 
terference of  rays  reflected  from  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  transparent  film. 
Now  at  the  centre,  where  the  two  surfaces  are  in  almost  absolute  contact,  we  might 
expect  the  reflected  rays  to  be  in  aeordance — for  they  reach  the  eye  after  travelling 
over  equal  paths.  At  the  first  bright  band,  the  thickness  =  j  of  an  undulation  ;  hence 
the  ray  reflected  from  the  second  surface,  which  has  to  traverse  this  thickness  twice,  is 
behind  the  other  by  half  an  undulation,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  destroy  the 
other  :  but  instead  of  that,  the  two  assist  each  other  and  produce  a  bright  band  ;  simi- 
larly with  the  other  bright  bands,  which  are  produced  by  rays  whose  paths  differ  in 
length  by 

|>  f ,  |,    .    .    .    — of  a  wave-length. 
Tlie  dark  bands  are  formed  by  rays  which  diflfer  by 

-0,  |,  |,  f ,     .    .    .        of  a  wave-length, 

and  which  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  in  accordance. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  found,  as  pointed  out  by  Young,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether-molecules  is  changed  in 
passing  from  one  medium  to  another. 

Wlien  a  wave  of  Kght  travels  through  a  medium  of  uniform  constitution,  it  never 
returns  upon  its  path  ;  no  reflection  takes  place,  but  each  particle,  when  thrown  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  communicates  its  vibration  to  the  next,  and  is  itself  brought  to  rest ; 
just  as  an  ivory  ball  striking  upon  another  of  equal  size,  drives  that  ball  forward,  but 
is  itself  brought  to  rest.  But  if  the  vibration  is  communicated  to  a  medium  of  dif- 
ferent constitution — as  when  a  ray  passes  from  air  into  glass,  or  from  glass  into  air  

this  complete  destruction  of  the  vibration  of  the  particles  does  not  take  place  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  light  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted  through  the  second 
medium,  and  reflected  back  into  the-first.  If  the  ray  passes  from  a  medium  in  which 
the  ether  is  of  greater  density  to  one  in  which  it  is  of  less  density,  as  from  glass 
into  air,  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  particles  in  the  reflected  ray  remains  un- 
changed, just  as  a  large  billiard  ball  striking  a  small  one,  drives  the  small  one  before 
it,  and  continues  in  its  own  coiu'se  tliougli  with  less  velocity.  In  the  contrary  case,  as 
when  the  ray  passes  from  air  to  glass,  that  is  to  say,  from  ether  of  less  density  to 
ether  of  greater  density,  the  vibration  of  the  particles  in  the  reflected  rav  is  re- 
versed— just  as  when  a  small  ball  strikes  a  large  one,  the  large  ball  is  driven  forward 
but  the  small  one  driven  back  upon  its  path. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Newton's  rings.  The  bands  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  rays  reflected  fi'om  the  first  surface  ■ndth  rays  reflected  from  the  second 
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surface  of  the  film  of  air.  Now  in  the  second  retiection,  according  to  the  principle 
just  explained,  the  vibration  in  the  particles  of  the  reflected  ray  is  reversed,  because 
the  ray  passes  from  air  to  glass,  whereas  at  the  first  surface,  where  the  ray  passes 
from  glass  to  air,  no  such  reversal  takes  place.  Consequently  the  two  rays,  when 
they  meet,  will  have  their  vibi-ations  in  accordance,  just  when  they  would  have  been 
in  discordance  if  the  reversal  of  vibration  at  the  second  surface  had  not  taken  place. 
Hence  the  dark  bands  are  produced  where  the  thickness  of  the  film  is 

0,  2d,  id,  6d    .    .    .  2nd, 

and  the  bright  bands  where  the  thickness  is 

d,  -id,  od,  Id    .    .    .    (2n  +  \)  d 

d  being  =  -j-  of  an  undulation. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  film  of  a  transparent  substance  is  placed  betsveen  two  other  media,  one  of 
greater  and  the  other  of  less  refracting  power  than  itself,  the  positions  of  the  light  and 
dark  bands  are  reversed.  Thus  when  a  film  of  oil  of  sassafras  is  placed  between  a  plate 
of  crown  and  a  plate  of  flint  glass,  the  central  spot  is  white  ;  and  the  thicknesses  of  the 
film  follow  the  ratio  of  the  odd  numbers  for  the  dark,  and  of  the  even  numbers  for  the 
light  bands. 

To  return  to  the  ordinary  case  of  a  film  of  air  between  glass  plates.  Fringes  are 
produced  by  transmitted,  as  well  as  by  reflected  light,  but  the  colours  of  any  particular 
ring  are  exactly  complementary  of  those  of  the  same  ring  formed  by  reflected  light  ; 
and  if  the  light  be  homogeneous,  the  central  spot  is  light,  and  the  bands  follow  tlio 
reverse  order  of  that  which  they  do  when  formed  by  reflected  light.  These  transmis- 
sion fringes  are  formed  by  the  interfermce  of  rays  transmitted  through  the  film,  with 
other  rays  which  pass  through  it  after  having  u.ndergone  two  reflections,  one  at  tlie 
second  surface,  and  the  other  at  the  fii'st ;  and  since  both  these  reflections  are  made  in 
passing  from  air  to  glass,  the  change  of  direction  caused  by  the  first  reflection  is  again 
reversed  by  the  second,  and  consequeully  the  rays  are  in  accordance  or  discordance, 
just  when  they  woidd  have  been  in  case  of  no  refiection  at  all. 

Belativn  between  the  Indices  of  Refraction  and  the  Thicknesses  of  the  Films. — The 
thicknesses  of  thin  plates  of  diiferent  substances,  at  the  points  where  they  form 
coloured  bands  of  the  same  order,  are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
■indices  of  refraction. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  bright  fringe  of  the  mth  order.  I  A,  \'  are  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  homogeneous  light  in  the  two  substances,  and  e,  e  their  thicknesses,  we 
have  the  equations, 

e  =  (2;«  +  l)iA;  e  =  (2m  +  l)iA.'; 

therefore  e  :  e  =  \  :  X'  ~  /x  :  /i. 

Newton  discovered  this  law  by  experiment.  It  may  be  verified  for  air  and  v.vifer 
Dy  introducing  a  drop  of  water  between  the  two  glass  plates  which  produce  the  rings, 
the  water  then  penetrating  between  the  plates  by  capillarity,  and  expelling  the  air  from 
part  of  the  circular  space  around  the  point  of  contact.  It  will  then  be  observed  that 
the  fiiurth  ring  in  air  coincides  with  the  fiftli  ring  in  water.  Now  the  thicknesses  of 
the  film  at  the  several  bright  rings  in  air  are,  e,  3e,  5e,  7e,  9e,  &c.,  and  in  water  e', 
3c',  6e\  Te,  9c',  &c. ;  the  result  just  described  gives,  therefore,  7e  —  9e' ;  whence 
e       w'      9       .     .  . 

--=—  =  --,  which  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  water  referred  to  air  as  unitv. 
e       n  7 

This  law  furnishes  an  additional  method  of  measuring  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
liquids  with  respect  to  air ;  for  in  the  expression  e  :  e'  =  /t'  :  fx,  the  ratio  of  the  thick- 
nesses may  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  rings  of  the  same 
order,  whence  the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  may  be  calculated  as  a  function  of  that 
of  air.  The  method  is  not  however  very  exact,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  rings. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  eye  is  placed  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  rings, 
so  that  they  are  seen  by  perpendicular  incidence.  If  the  eye  be  moved  from  this 
position,  so  as  to  new  the  rings  obliquely,  these  diameters  increase  as  the  incident  rays 
become  more  and  more  oblique  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thickness  of  the  transparent  film 
corresponding  to  a  ring  of  given  order  increases  with  the  obliquity  of  the  rays ;  in  other 
respects,  the  diameters  of  the  rings  follow  the  same  laws  as  wlien  the  incidence  is  per- 
pendicular. Newton  found  by  experiment,  that  the  thickness  e,  of  a  ring  of  given  order 
seen  by  perpendicular  incidence,  is  connected  with  the  thickness  c,  for  the  same  ring 
Wewed  at  the  incidence  i — supposing  the  thin  film  to  be  formed  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  medium  which  surrounds  the  apparatus— by  the  equation,  e  =  c  eos  i,  or  e'  = 
e  sec  i. 
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The  diameters  of  the  rings,  like  the  breadths  of  all  other  interference-fringes,  are 
greatest  in  red,  and  least  in  violet  light ;  hence  in  white  light  a  series  of  coloured  rings 
is  produced  not  separated  by  any  absolutely  dark  spaces. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  succession  of  colours  produced  by  thin  films  or  plates, 
and  the  corresponding  thicknesses  of  three  different  media  : 


Newton's  Table  of  the  Colours  of  Thin  Plates  in  Air,  Water,  and  Glass. 


Colours  produced  at 

the  thicknesses  in  the 

Thicknesses  in  millionth.^ 

Succession  of  SpcctTd  or 

last  three 

columns. 

of  an  inch. 

Orders  of  Colours. 

Reflected. 

Transmitted. 

Air. 

Water. 

Glass. 

Very  black 

h 

3 

8 

16 
81 

Black 

Wliite 

1 

3 
4 

29 
31 

Beginning  of  black 

2 

11 

^2 

1^ 

FiEST  Spectrum  or 

i>iue 

Yellowisli-red 

2? 

14 

^5 

lli 

20 

Order  of  Colours 

White 

Black 

4 

3| 

3| 

YeUow 

Violet 

4| 

Orange 

8 

g 

41 

Eed 

Blue 

o 

°5 

Violet 

White 

11^ 

31 

Indigo 

OS 

^5 

±>iue 

1  eilow 

14 

1  fll 

9 

Second  Spectrum  or 

Green 

Eed 

15i 

111 

Q5 
^7 

Order  of  Colours 

Yellow 

Violet 

161 

12i 

10| 

Orange 

17| 

13- 

Bright  red 

Blue 

18i 

13J 

4 

111 

Scarlet 

191 

14a 

12| 

Purple 

Green 

21 

15? 

13ii 

20 

Indigo 

22^ 

17f 

Third  Spectrum  or 
Order  of  Colours 

Blue 
Green 
YeUow 

Yellow 
Eed 
Bluish-green 

23^ 
25i 
27| 

18^ 
20i 

1  1 
16i 
17i 

Eed 

29 

215 

181 
7 

Bluish-red 

32 

24 

20| 

Bluish-green 

24 

25i 

22 

Fourth  Spectrum  or 

Green 

Eed 

35f 

26i 

22| 

Order  of  Colours 

Yellowish-green 

36 

27" 

23f 

Eed 

Bluish-green 

40i 

30i 

26 

Fifth  Spectrum  or 

Greenish-blue 

Eed 

46 

341 

39| 

Order  of  Colours 

Eed 

52i 

39f 

34 

Sixth  Spectrum  or 

Greenish-blue 

58| 

44 

38 

Order  of  Colours 

Eed 

65 

48f 

42 

Seventh  Spectrum 

Greenish-blue 

71 

53i 

45f 

or  Order  of  Colours 

Eeddish-white 

71 

57| 

49f 

Beyond  these  limits,  the  colours  become  mixed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
white  light.  If,  however,  the  rings  be  viewed  through  a  prism,  so  as  to  separate  the 
different  coloured  rays,  a  much  larger  number  of  them  wiU  come  into  view. 

The  transmitted  rings  are  much  fainter  than  the  reflected  rings,  because  one  of  the 
beams  of  light  which  contribute  to  their  formation  has  been  twice  reflected,  and  each 
reflection  is  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  light. 

We  have  been  particular  in  describing  the  colours  of  'Newton's  rings,'  because  Ihey 
are  generally  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  all  coloured  phenomena  depending 
upon  interference. 

Colours  of  Tbick  Plates. — This  term  is  applied  to  certain  systems  of  colom-ed  rings 
or  fringes,  produced  by  interference  at  the  surfaces  of  transparent  media,  too  thick  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  phenomena  known  as  the  colours  of  thin  plates.    Newton,  having 
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i"eceived  on  a  concave  mirror  of  silvered  glass  a  thin  beam  of  solar  light  passing  into 
a  dark  room  tlirough  a  small  aperture  situated  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
mirror,  perceived  roiind  the  aperture  a  series  of  coloured  rings  having  the  violet 
turned  inwards,  as  in  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  With  homog  eneous  light,  the  rings 
were  alternately  bright  and  dark.  Newton  found  by  measurement — 1.  That  the 
diameters  of  the  rings  were  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  rings  formed  by 
transmission  in  thin  plates.  2.  Wlien  different  kinds  of  homogeneous  light  are  em- 
ployed, the  ratios  of  the  diameters  are  the  same  as  in  thin  plates.  3.  The  diameters  of 
the  rings  formed  by  mirrors  of  equal  radius  and  different  thickness,  are  inversely  as 
ihe  square  roots  of  the  thicknesses. 

The  formation  of  these  rings  depends,  however,  ou  a  condition  which  Newton  did 
not  observe,  viz.,  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  mirror  must  not  be  quite  bright.  If 
this  surface  is  well  polished  and  carefully  cleansed,  the  rings  are  scarcely  visible ; 
whereas  if  the  surface  is  made  dull  by  breathing  or  throwing  dust  upon  it,  or  by 
covering  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  varnish,  or  of  water  whitened  with  a  little  milk,  wliieli  is 
then  allowed  to  dry,  they  come  out  with  great  brightness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
silvering  be  removed  from  the  back  of  the  mirror,  the  rings  become  very  faint,  and 
with  a  metallic  mirror  none  at  all  are  produced.  These  experiments  show  that  the 
rings  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  rays  reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  the 
mirror,  with  diffused  light  reflected  from  the  first  surface,  wliich  has  been  dulled. 
This  is  rendered  further  evident  by  an  experiment  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes,  who,  instead 
of  a  glass  mirror,  used  a  metallic  mirror,  before  which  he  placed  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
having  its  surface  somewhat  tarnished,  or  a  plate  of  mica,  either  of  which  fulfilled  the 
same  purpose  as  the  anterior  surface  of  the  glass  mirror. 

Pouillet,  instead  of  a  transjiarent  plate,  places  in  front  of  tlie  mirror  a  screen.pierced 
with  an  aperture  of  any  form  whatever,  but  small  enough  to  cause  both  the  incident 
rays  and  those  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  come  in  contact  with  its  edges.  Ajstraiglit- 
edged  screen,  placed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  is  even  sufficient  to  produce  the  rings  ;  but 
in  that  case  only  part  of  their  circumference  is  seen. 

The  rings  formed  by  diffused  liglit  may  be  viewed  directly  without  being  projected 
on  a  screen.  Stokes  places  a  candle  in  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  with 
tarnished  surface,  so  that  the  image  of  the  candle  may  coincide  with  it,  and  places  the 
eye  at  some  distance  beyond  the  centre ;  beautiful  rings  are  then  seen  formed  in  the 
air.  Quetelet  places  a  candle  near  the  eye,  at  about  a  yard  from  a  plane  mirror  with 
tarnished  surface,  so  that  the  candle  and  its  image  may  seem  to  coincide ;  ho  tlms  ob- 
tains portions  of  coloured  rings  round  the  image  of  the  candle.  Herschel  receives  a 
beam  of  solar  light  on  a  concave  .spherical  metallic  mirror,  and  intercepts  the  reflected 
beam  by  a  screen  ;  by  then  forming  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
he  obtains  coloured  rings  of  consideralile  brightness. 

There  are  several  other  ways  in  which  coloured  rings  and  fringes  may  be  formed  by 
diffused  light,  but  we  must  refer,  for  the  description  of  these  and  for  the  more  detailed 
explanation  of  the  phenomena,  to  works  specially  devoted  to  light.  (See  Dag u in, 
Traite  de  Physique,  iv.  463.) 

Composition  of  Colours. 

Colours  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  colours  are  those  of  a  pure 
spectrum,  formed  either  by  refraction  tlirough  a  prism,  or  by  diffraction  through  a 
grating  (p.  606);  and  compound  colours  are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  simple  colours,  as  in  the  instance  of  Newton's  rings,  or  the  fringes  produced  by 
diffraction.  Compound  colours  may  be  similar  to  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
but  are  rarely  identical  with  them  in  the  impression  which  they  produce  on  the  visual 
organs.  The  resultant  tint,  produced  by  the  mixture  or  superposition  of  any  number 
of  simple  colours,  may  be  investigated  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  33y  mixing  coloured  substances  in  fine  powder.  This  method,  however,  yields 
only  dull  and  deadened  colours,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  Light  absorbed  ; 
moreover,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  two  substances  are  mixed  with 
rays  which  have  penetrated  to  a  certain  depth,  and  have  been  there  reflected,  so  that 
the  tint  which  would  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  rays  directly  reflected  from 
the  surface  is  modified  by  colours  arising  from  absorption. 

2.  By  covering  with  black  paper  certain  portions  of  a  revolving  disc,  tinted  with  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  (p.  619),  the  colour  perceived  being  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  composition  of  the  remaining  spectral  colours. 

3.  T>y  tinting  two  pieces  of  paper  with  the  colours  whose  composition  is  to  be 
studied,  laying  them  on  a  black  table,  setting  up  between  them  a  plate  of  unsilvered 
glass,  and  placing  the  eye  so  that  the  image  of  one  of  them  seen  by  reflection  may 
coiucido  with  that  of  the  other  seen  directly  through  the  glass  (Helmholtz). 
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Tliis  and  the  second  method  are  preferable  to  the  first,  the  only  source  of  error  affect- 
ing them  being  the  deviation  of  the  artificial  colours  from  the  pure  tints  of  the  spectrum. 
The  only  way  of  attaining  perfectly  accurate  results  is  to  operate  directly  on  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum  itself,  as  in  the  following  methods  : 

4c.  By  intercepting  some  of  the  coloured  rays  as  they  emerge  from  the  prism,  and 
bringing  the  rest  to  a  focus  by  an  achromatic  lens. 

6.  By  receiving  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  a  row  of  plane  mirrors,  capable  of  being 
adjusted  so  as  to  reflect  any  required  rays  to  the  same  point  on  a  screen. 

6.  He/ mholtz'  $  method  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvi.  500).  This  method,  which  is 
the  most  exact  of  all,  consists  in  viewing,  through  a  vertical  prism,  two  narrow  slits,  ab, 

ah,  forming  a  right  angle  (fig.  672),  and  each  in- 
clined 46°  to  the  edge  of  the  prism.  The  prism 
-l/  being  placed  about  four  yards  from  the  slits, 

VN&,  /i'^v^lK  ,.5/    and  in  the  position  of  least  deviation,  two 
X/'i/^'  spectra  r  y,     t;',  are  seen,  in  which,  with  the 

//(       /    \    ^^'^     ^  telescope,  the  principal  fixed  lines  may 
()  o  V-  be  distinguished  parallel  to  the  slits.  These  two 

spectra  are  partly  superposed,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  slits  must  be  such  that  each  coloured  band  0  0  of  one  spectrum  shall  cross  all 
the  coloured  bands  of  the  other. 

To  find  the  effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  colours,  the  telescope  is 
directed  so  that  the  intersection  of  its  cross-wires  is  projected  on  the  combination  to 
be  examined,  and  the  eye  is  placed  behind  a  small  hole  in  a  screen,  at  50  or  60  centi- 
metres from  the  telescope,  so  that  it  may  perceive  only  a  very  small  space  around  the 
point  of  intersection.  The  compound  tint  required  may  thus  be  examined  without 
being  affected  by  the  neighbouring  colours.  By  then  covering  up  the  two  slits  succes- 
sively, the  simple  colours  which  have  produced  the  combination  may  be  seen. 

In  order  to  vary  the  relative  quantities  of  light  in  the  component  colours,  the  prism 
was  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  more  nearly  parallel  with  one  of  the  slits. 
The  spectrum  of  this  slit  was  thereby  brought  nearer  to  the  rectangular  form,  and  its 
colours  were  more  condensed,  while  the  contrary  effect  was  produced  upon  those  of 
the  other.  By  adding  a  third  slit,  the  effect  of  combining  three  colours  may  be 
observed.    By  these  means  Helmlioltz  has  obtained  the  following  results : 

1.  The  compound  tint  formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  simple  colours  is  sometimes 
identical  with  a  simple  colour  of  the  spectrum,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  different  from 
them  all :  for  example,  the  greenish-yellow  and  greenish-blue  of  the  spectrum  form  a 
green  much  darker  than  that  of  the  spectrum.  This  last  green,  as  well  as  the  violet 
and  red  of  the  spectrum,  cannot  be  imitated  exactly  by  the  mixture  of  any  other 
colours.  2.  The  colour  produced  by  the  union  of  three  simple  colours  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  combining  one  of  tliem  with  a  simple  colour  of 
the  spectrum,  similar  to  that  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the  other  two. 
For  instance,  the  red  and  bluish-green  of  the  spectrum  form  yellow  ;  but  red,  with  the 
bluish-green  produced  by  the  union  of  green  and  indigo,  forms  white.  3.  There  are 
many  combinations  of  three  colours  which  form  white.  4.  With  three  colours  only  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  imitations  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the 
number  of  simple  colours  required  for  the  purpose  being  at  least  five,  viz.,  red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  violet.  Hence,  according  to  Helmlioltz,  the  theory  of  three  primary 
colours  (p.  640)  does  not  rest  on  a  satisfactory  foundation  ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  something  like  an  imitation  of  all  the  spectral  colours  by  the  mixture  of  three 
coloured  powders,  the  result  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  want  of  brightness  in 
the  colours  used,  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  residting  compound  colours  have 
not  generally  been  directly  compared  with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  from  which,  in 
most  instances,  they  differ  considerably.  The  three  colours  hitherto  adopted,  viz.,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  are  not  even  the  three  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  better  results  are 
obtained  with  red,  green,  and  violet,  but  even  then  the  imitations  are  far  from  perfect. 
For  the  contrary  results  obtained  by  MaxweU,  from  which  it  appears  that  all  coloiirs 
whatever  may  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  three  primary  colours,  see  i^age  650. 

Cor)iflementary  colours. — This  name  was  applied  by  Newton  to  any  two  colours 
which  by  their  mixtiu?e  produce  white  light ;  such  are  green  and  red  ;  orange  and  blue  ; 
yellow  and  violet. 

Every  colour,  whether  simple  or  compound,  has  its  complementary  colour ;  moreover, 
every  colour  has  an  infinity  of  complementary  colours,  inasmuch  as  if  either  of  the 
colours  be  mixed  with  white  in  any  proportion,  the  two  will  still  form  white  by  their 
union. 

Helmlioltz  has  made  some  remarkable  experiments  on  complementary  colours  by 
throwing  the  pure  spectrum,  formed  by  a  prism  and  achromatic  lens,  on  a  screen 
pierced  with  two  narrow  slits  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  and  capable  of  being 
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brought  close  together  at  pleasure.  The  two  homogeneous  coloured  pencils  thus 
obtained  are  received  on  a  lens  which  condenses  and  brings  them  to  a  single  focus  on 
a  white  screen  placed  at  a  suitable  distance.  By  this  mode  of  experimenting,  Helm- 
holtz  has  shown  that  there  exists  an  infinity  of  binary  groups  of  colours,  which,  when 
united  in  due  pmportion,  produce  a  perfect  white.  With  the  exception  of  pure  green, 
every  simple  colour  of  the  spectrum  is  complementary  of  another  simple  colour. 

By  varying  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  slits,  the  relative  intensities  of  tlie  two 
coloured  beams  could  be  altered,  and  it  was  thus  found  that  the  proportions  between 
the  intensities  of  two  coloured  beams  which  produce  white  light  by  their  combination, 
sometimes  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing numbers : 

Ratio  of  intensity  of  ti.e  srcond 
cijlour  to  tlie  fi;>t. 

Group  of  complementary  colours. 

Violet — greenish-yellow 
Indigo — yellow  .... 
Blue — orange  .... 
Greenish-blue — red 


Bright  light. 
10 
4 

1 

0-ii 


Faint  light. 


3 
1 

0-U 


The  same  mode  of  experimenting  led  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the  mixture 
of  the  blue  axiA.  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  produces  white,  whereas  the  mixture  of 
blue  and  yellow  liquids  or  powders  always  produces  green.  This  result  is  confirmed  by 
painting  two  paper  discs,  one  with  chromate  of  lead  or  gamboge,  the  other  with  cobalt- 
blue,  and  making  the  reflected  image  of  the  one  coincide  with 
or  overlap  the  direct  image  of  the  other,  as  in  method  3 
(p.  648).  The  compound  image  thus  seen  is  white.  With 
the  yellows  above  mentioned  and  artificial  ultramarine, 
the  white  has  a  slight  reddish  tinge  ;  with  Prussian-blue, 
a  greenish  tinge.  The  production  of  green  by  the  mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow  powders  or  liquids,  arises  from  partial 
decomposition  of  the  light  by  absorption,  as  explained  at 
p.  647. 

Newton's  constniction  for  the  calculation  of  composite 
colours. — The  following  geometrical  construction  was 
given  by  Newton  for  calculating  approximately  the  result 
of  mixing  a  number  of  simple  colours.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  {fig.  673)  is  divided  into  seven  parts  corresponding  with  the  seven 
principal  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  proportional  to  the  numbers  1,  ~,  i,  1,  i^- 1- 
A  simple  calculation  then  gives  the  following  lengths  of  the  arcs  belonging  to  the 
several  colours  : 


Eed 

Orange  . 
Yellow  . 
Green 


60° 
34 
54 
60 


4.5'  34" 

10  38 

41  1 

45  3 


Blue 

Indigo 

Violet 


54° 

34 

60 


41' 
10 

45 


3" 
38 
34 


The  centres  of  gravity  of  each  of  these  arcs  r,  o,  y.  g,  b,  i,  v,  are  then  marked  ;  and 
to  obtain  the  resultant  of  the  mixture  of  several  colours,  forces  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  the  colours  to  be  mixed  are  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  corresponding  arcs,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  these 
forces  is  determined.  The  colour  sought  will  be  that  of  the  arc  of  the  sector  in  which 
this  point  of  application  falls.  Thus,  to  find  the  rcsidt  of  mixing  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  rays  whose  intensities  are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  nt,  Uy,  we  must 
seek  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  three  parallel  forces  proportional  to 
??„  ^b,  and  v,j,  applied  at  the  points  r,  b,  y.  If  this  point  falls  at  n,  the  mixture  will 
be  yellow,  inclining  to  green,  because  the  point  n  is  nearer  to  the  limit  of  the  green 
than  to  that  of  the  orange.  The  nearer  the  point  n  is  to  the  centre  C,  the  more  will 
the  resulting  colour  be  mixed  with  white;  if  it  coincides  exactly  with  C,  the  mixture 
wiU  be  white,  as,  for  example,  when  the  seven  colours  are  combined  in  quantities  pro- 
portional to  the  ares  which  represent  them,  the  resultant  being  then  applied  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  C  of  the  entire  circumference. 

It  follows  from  Newton's  rule:  1.  That  two  simple  colours  following  one  another  on 
the  circumference  produce  by  their  mixture  an  intermediate  tint ;  an  exception  must 
however  be  made  with  regard  to  red  and  violet,  which  do  not  follow  one  another  in 
the  spectrum.  2.  Two  colours  separated  by  a  third,  yield  that  third  by  their  mixture  ; 
thus  red  and  yellow  yield  orange,  orange  and  green  yield  yellow,  &c.  Indigo  and 
red,  which  are  nearly  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  sjicctrum,  yield  a  reddish 
colour  different  from  violet. 

Biot  has  reduced  Newton's  method  to  a  general  formula.    For  this  purpose  he 
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calculates  the  eo-ordiniites  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  arcs,  taking  as  the  axis  of 
abscissae  the  straight  lino  passing  through  the  point  of  separation  of  the  arcs  corre- 
sponding to  the  violet  and  red,  and  through  the  centre,  taken  as  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates ;  he  then  multiples  each  co-ordinate  by  the  number  of  rays  of  the  correspond- 
ing colour  which  is  to  enter  into  the  compound,  divides  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the 
sum  of  the  rays  which  are  to  be  compounded,  and  thus  obtains  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  of  application  of  the  resultant.  Designating  the  number  of  rays  of  each  coloiir 
by  the  initial  letter  of  its  name,  these  co-ordinates  are : 

^     0-82284  {r  +  v)+  0-207398  (o  +  i)  -  0-513992  jy  +  h)-  0-353796  v 
~  r  +  o  +  y  +  g  +  h  +  i+v. 

Y_     0-48235  {r-v)  +  0-963163  (o  -  i)  +  0-813736  (y-  b) 
~  r  +  o+y+g  +  b  +  i  +  v. 

These  co-ordinates  give  the  distance  D,  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  the  angle  a,  which  the  line  joining  these 
points  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  :  for  tan  o  =y  :  X ;  and  Y=  D  sin  o,  or  X  =1)  cos  a. 

The  value  of  o  shows  in  which  particular  sector  the  pomt  of  application  falls,  and  the 
ratio  D  :  1  —  D  shows  the  proportion  of  simple  light  and  white  light  composing  the 
resulting  colour. 

The  preceding  method  was  given  by  Newton  as  an  empirical  rule  for  representing 
the  results  which  he  obtained  by  forming  compound  colours  containing  given  proportions 
of  simple  light  at  the  focus  of  a  lens.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  rough 
approximation,  and  is,  indeed,  less  exact  than  Newton  supposed :  we  have  seen,  for 
example,  that  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  raj's  may  produce  white  instead  of  green. 

A  more  satisfactory  method  of  calculating  the  composition  of  colours  has  been  given 
by  Maxwell  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  siv.  40;  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  404),  from  whose  observa- 
tions it  appears  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  as  laid  down  according  to  Newton's 
method  from  actual  observation,  lie,  not  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  but  in  the 
periphery  of  a  triangle,  showing  that  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  chromati- 
cally represented  by  three,  which  form  the  angles  of  the  triangle.  The  wave-lengths 
and  positions  in  the  spectrum  of  these  three  primary  colours  are  : 

Wave-lengths  in  millionths  of  an  inch. 
Scarlet       .       2328 — about  one-third  from  line  C  to  D, 
Green        .       1914 — -about  one-quarter  from  E  to  F. 
Blue  .       .       1717 — about  half-way  from  F  to  G. 

This  form  of  the  diagram  of  colour,  as  perceived  by  the  human  eye,  is  in  accordance 
with  Young's  theory  of  three  primary  sensations  of  colour,  which  are  excited  in  different 
proportions,  when  different  kinds  of  light  enter  the  eye.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
threefold  character  of  colour,  as  perceived  by  us,  is  due,  not  to  a  threefold  composition 
of  light,  but  to  the  constitution  of  the  visual  apparatus,  which  renders  it  capable  of 
Ijeing  aiFected  in  three  different  ways,  the  relative  amount  of  each  sensation  being 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  incident  light.  If  we  could  exhibit  three  colours 
corresponding  to  the  three  primary  sensations,  each  colour  exciting  one  and  one  only 
of  these  sensations,  then,  since  all  other  colours  whatever  must  excite  more  than  one 
primary  sensation,  they  must  find  their  places  in  Newton's  diagram  within  the  triangle 
of  which  the  three  primary  colours  form  the  angles. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  the  complete  diagram  of  all  colour,  as  perceived  by  the 
human  eye,  will  have  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  colours  corresponding  with  the  pure 
rays  of  the  spectrum  must  all  lie  within  this  triangle,  and  aU  colours  in  nature  being 
mixtures  of  these,  must  lie  within  the  line  formed  by  the  spectrum.  If,  therefore,  any 
colours  correspond  with  the  three  primary  sensations,  they  -will  be  found  at  the  angles 
of  the  triangle,  and  all  the  others  will  be  within  the  triangle. 

The  other  colours  of  the  spectrum,  though  excited  by  undecompounded  light,  are 
compound  colours ;  because  the  light,  though  simple,  has  the  power  of  exciting  two  or 
more  colour-sensations  in  different  proportions — as,  for  instance,  a  blue-green  ray, 
though  not  compounded  of  the  blue  rays  and  green  rays,  produces  a  sensation  com- 
pounded of  those  of  blue  and  green. 

The  three  colours  found  by  experiment  to  form  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  and 
Newton's  diagram,  may  correspond  with  the  three  primary  sensations. 

A  different  geometrical  representation  of  the  relations  of  colour  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed:— Take  any  point  not  in  the  plane  of  Newton's  diagram;  draw  a  line  from 
this  point  as  origin  through  the  point  representing  a  given  colour  iu  the  plane,  and 
produce  it,  so  that  the  length  of  the  line  may  be  to  the  part  cut  off  by  the  plane,  as  the 
intensity  of  any  given  colour  is  to  that  of  the  corresponding  point  in  Newton's 
diagram.  In  this  way,  any  colour  may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  origin, 
whose  direction  indicates  the  quality  of  the  colour,  and  whose  length  depends  on 
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its  intensity.  The  resultant  of  two  colours  is  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  formed  on  the  lines  representing  the  colours. 

Taking  three  lines  from  the  origin  through  the  points  of  the  diagram  corresponding 
with  the  three  primaries  as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  any  colour  may  he  expressed  as  the 
resultant  of  definite  quantities  of  each  of  the  three  primaries,  and  the  three  elements 
of  colour  will  then  be  represented  by  three  dimensions  of  space. 

The  method  of  observation  by  which  the  preceding  conclusions  are  established  con- 
sists in  selecting  three  colours  of  the  siiectrum,  and  mixing  them  in  such  proportions 
as  to  be  identical  in  colour  and  brightness  with  a  constant  white  light.  Three  standard 
colours  being  assumed,  and  the  quantity  of  each  reqiiired  to  produce  the  given  white 
having  been  found,  the  quantities  of  two  of  these,  combined  with  a  fourth  colour  which 
will  produce  the  given  white,  are  then  determined.  A  relation  is  thus  obtained  between 
the  three  standards  and  the  fourth  colour,  whence  its  position  in  Newton's  diagram, 
with  reference  to  the  three  standards,  may  be  laid  down. 

The  instrument  employed  in  the  experiment  consists  of  a  dark  chamber  aboxit  5  feet 
long,  9  inches  broad,  and  4  deep,  joined  to  another  2  feet  long,  at  an  angle  of  about 
100°.  Light  admitted  by  a  narrow  slit  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  chamber,  falls  on  a 
lens,  and  is  refracted  through  two  prisms  in  succession,  so  as  to  form  a  pure  spectrum 
at  the  end  of  the  long  chamber.  Here  there  is  placed  an  apparatus  consisting  of  three 
movable  slits,  which  can  be  altered  in  breadth  and  position,  the  position  being  read  off 
on  a  graduated  scale,  and  the  breadth  ascertained  by  inserting  a  fine  wedge  into  the 
slit  till  it  touches  both  ends. 

"Wlicn  white  light  is  admitted  at  the  shorter  end,  light  of  three  different  colours  is 
refracted  to  the  three  slits.  When  white  light  is  admitted  at  the  three  slits,  light  of 
tiiese  three  kinds  in  combinni  ion  is  seen  by  an  eye  j)laeed  at  the  slit  in  the  shorter  arm 
of  the  instrument.  The  white  light  employed  is  that  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  on  a 
board  and  ilhuniui'.ted  liy  the  sun's  light  in  the  open  air,  the  instrument  being  in  a 
room  and  the  light  moderated  where  the  observer  sits. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  white  light  goes  down  a  separate  compartment  of  the 
instrument,  and  is  reflected  at  a  surface  of  blackened  glass,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
observer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  compound  light  which  enters  the  slits  and  is  re- 
fracted by  the  prisms. 

Each  experiment  consists  in  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slits  till  the  two  lights  seen 
by  the  observer  agree  both  in  colour  and  in  brightness.  In  this  way  the  relative 
places  of  sixteen  kinds  of  light  were  found  by  two  observers,  both  of  whom  agreed  in 
finding  the  positions  of  tlie  colours  to  lie  very  close  to  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  the 
extreme  colours  of  the  spectrum  forming  doubtful  fragments  of  the  third  side. 

The  chromatic  relations  between  these  sixteen  colours  being  thus  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  these  colours  with  respect  to  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
Tills  is  done  by  admitting  light  into  the  shorter  arm  of  the  instrument  through  the 
slit  which  forms  the  eye-hole  in  the  former  expieriments.  A  pure  spectrum  is  then 
seen  at  the  other  end,  and  the  position  of  the  fixed  lines  is  read  off  on  the  divided 
scale.  In  order  to  determine  the  wave-lengths  of  each  kind  of  light,  the  incident  light 
was  first  reflected  from  a  stratum  of  air  too  thick  to  exhibit  the  colours  of  Newton's 
rings.  The  spectrum  then  exhibited  a  series  of  dark  bands  at  intervals  increasing 
from  the  red  to  the  violet.  The  wave-lengths  corresponding  with  these  form  a  series 
of  submultiples  of  the  retardation  ;  and  by  counting  the  bands  between  two  of  the 
fixed  lines,  whose  wave-lengths  have  been  determined  by  Babinet  (p.  607),  the  wave- 
lengths corresponding  with  all  the  bands  may  be  calculated ;  and  as  there  is  a  great 
number  of  bands,  the  wave-lengths  become  known  at  a  great  many  different  points.  In 
this  way,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  colours  compared  may  be  ascertained,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  one  observer  rendered  comparable  with  those  of  another. 

Another  instrument,  invented  by  Maxwell  for  comparing  combinations  of  colour,  is 
the  "  colour-top,"  which  is  a  spinning-top,  having  its  flat  upper  surface  divided  into 
two  concentric  circles,  each  circle  being  further  divided  into  sectors,  which  can  be 
covered  with  different  coloured  papers.  When  the  top  is  spun,  the  colours  in  each  of 
the  circles  jiroduce  mixed  tints,  and  the  proportions  of  those  in  the  outer  circle  are 
varied  till  the  mixed  tint  matches  that  produced  by  a  given  combination  in  the  inner 
circle,  the  pi-oportions  being  measured  by  a  graduation  on  the  circumference. 

ITomeuclature  of  Colours. — The  t  erms  employed  to  designate  different  shades  of 
colour  are  for  the  most  part  very  indefinite,  being  sometimes  borrowed  from  natural 
objects  or  substances,  sometimes  from  the  names  of  inventors  of  preparations  which 
exhibit  the  particular  colour,  and  from  various  other  sources  more  or  less  fanciful. 
The  colours  of  minerals  are  usually  distinguished  by  comparison  with  familiar  natural 
objects  which  they  more  or  less  resemble :  thus  blues  are  specially  distinguished  as 
azure,  violet,  lavender,  smalt,  indigo-  and  sky-blue;  greens  as  verdigris,  celandine, 
mountain,  leek,  emerald,  apple,  grass,  asparagus,  olive,  oil,  and  siskin  green  :  yellows 
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as  sulphur,  straw,  ■wax,  honey,  lemon,  ochre,  wine,  cream,  and  orange-yellow :  reds  as 
aurora  or  roseate,  hyacinth,  brick,  scarlet,  blood,  flesh,  carmine,  rose,  crimson,  peach- 
blossom,  columbine,  and  cherry-red  ;  browns  as  clove,  hair,  broccoli,  pinchbeck,  wood, 
and  liver-brown  ;  greys  as  pearl,  smoke,  and  ash-grey. 

To  obtain  greater  accuracy  in  the  nomenclature  of  colours,  Che^Teul  has  devised  the 
foUo^ving  scheme  {De  la  loi  du  coniraste  sinndtan'e  dcs  couleurs,  p.  87) :  In  the  first 
place  he  assigns  definite  meanings  to  the  terms  tint  (miance),  and  shade,  or  tone 
(ion),  denoting  by  tint  the  result  of  mixing  pure  colours  in  various  proportions,  and  by 
shade  or  tone  the  result  of  mixing  any  tint  or  simple  colour  with  black  or  white,  so 
that  each  tint  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  gradation  of  shades.  A  tint  is  weakened  or 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  white,  strengthened  or  heightened  by  addition  of  black. 
Colours  mixed  with  black  are  said  by  painters  to  be  deadened  (rabatiues),  they  then 
reflect  less  light ;  in  fact,  if  a  coloured  surface  be  less  and  less  illuminated,  it  becomes 
continually  darker  and  ultimately  black.  This  eiFect  is  experienced  at  the  close  of 
day,  all  the  colours  then  becoming  darker  and  turning  towards  black. 

Chevreul's  Chroinatic  Circle. — Che  vreul  has  formed  a  table  of  72  tints  passing  gra- 
dually one  into  the  other,  and  each  modified  by  20  shades,  some  produced  by  admixture  of 
white  in  various  proportions,  the  rest  by  admixture  of  black.  Imagine  a  circle  divided  into 
72  equal  sectors.  Three  equidistant  sectors  are  coloured  respectively  with  red,  yellow, 
andi/iif,  andat  equal  distances  from  these  three  colours  are  placed  those  which  result  from 
their  mixture  two  by  two,  viz.  orange  between  red  and  yellow,  green  between  yellow 
and  blue,  violet  between  red  and  blue  ;  then  between  these  six  tints  are  placed  the  in- 
termediate tints,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  72  are  complete.  Each  of  these  72  sectors 
is  then  divided  into  quadrangular  segments  by  20  concentric  circles,  and  in  the  seg- 
ments thus  formed  are  placed  the  shades  belonging  to  each  colour.  At  the  centre  is  a 
small  white  circle,  starting  from  which  each  tint  becomes  gradually  deeper  by  the  con- 
tinual abstraction  of  white,  till  the  pure  tint  is  reached,  and  beyond  this  the  shade  is 
continually  deepened  by  addition  of  black  till  the  circumference  is  reached,  which  is 
quite  black.  There  is  therefore  a  circular  series  of  segments  containing  the  pure  tints 
with  their  maximum  of  intensity,  and  starting  from  these,  the  shades  in  each  sector 
become  weaker  towards  the  centre,  stronger  towards  the  circumference.  The  series  of 
colours  contained  in  any  one  sector  forms  a  gamut  of  shades  of  the  corresponding  tint. 
Each  circle  of  segments  contains  the  72  tints  corresponding  with  the  shade  of  that 
circle.  We  have  thus  a  diagram  of  1440  colours  forming  types  near  enough  to  one 
another  for  the  requirements  of  the  arts.  It  would  be  useful  also  to  add  the  gamut  of 
white,  that  is  to  say,  the  series  of  grey  shades  from  white  to  black.  Such  a  diagram 
constructed  with  permanent  colours,  on  painted  porcelain  for  example,  is  capable  of 
rendering  important  service  in  the  arts,  by  affording  a  standard  nomenclature  of 
colours,  which  may  be  designated  by  the  numbers  of  the  sector  and  the  circumference  in 
which  they  occur. 

Lecocq  arranges  the  coloured  segments  in  a  different  way.  He  divides  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  into  quadrangular  spaces  by  means  of  meridians  and  parallels.  The  pure 
colours  are  placed  at  the  equator,  and  each  of  them  becomes  darker  along  the  course  of 
its  meridian  towards  one  pole,  at  which  there  is  a  black  spot,  and  lighter  towards  the 
other  pole,  where  there  is  a  white  spot.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to  use  a  cylinder, 
having  one  of  its  bases  bordered  with  black,  the  other  ■with  white,  and  the  pure  colours 
arranged  round  a  zone  in  the  middle.  The  cylinder  might  also  be  developed  on  a 
plane,  and  the  whole  series  of  tints  and  shades  thus  presented  to  the  eye  at  once.  By 
repeating  at  one  end  of  the  diagram  thus  formed,  some  of  the  gamuts  from  the  op- 
posite end,  each  gamut  will  be  placed  next  to  those  which  differ  from  it  the  least. 
In  this  form  the  diagram  is  more  easily  constructed,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  made  in 
porcelain. 

Polarisation  and  Double  Refraction. 

"When  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  a  seK-luminous  source  traverses  a  homo- 
geneous medium  without  encoimtering  any  obstacle,  it  exhibits  the  same  properties  on 
all  sides, — on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  for  example,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  ver- 
tical. The  light  composing  such  a  beam  is  called  ordinary  or  natural  light.  But  after 
the  light  has  met  with  any  obstacle,  and  has  consequently  undergone  reflection  or 
refraction,  it  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  different  properties  on  different  sides.  If,  for 
example,  the  beam  of  light  be  received  obliquely  on  a  glass  mirror,  and  the  mirror  be 
turned  round  it,  taking  care  not  to  alter  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  intensity  of  the 
reflected  beam  will  vary  according  to  the  side  of  it  which  is  presented  to  the  mirror. 
A  ray  thus  modified  is  said  to  be  polarised.  The  properties  of  polarised  rays  all 
relate  to  changes  of  intensity  or  modifications  of  colour,  and  never  affect  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  reflected  or  refracted. 

Xight  may  be  polarised  in  either  of  the  following  ways: — 
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r.  By  Bejlection  from  the  surface  of  transparent  media. — Suppose  a  ray  of  light  AC 
{fig.  674)  to  fall  upon  a  plate  of  glass  (not  silvered,  but  blackened  at  the  lower  surface) 

j     Fi[j.  674. 


at  C,  making  an  angle  of  54^°  with  the  normal  PC,  or  35i^°  with  the  reflecting  siu^ace. 
This  ray  will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  CI),  making  an  angle  PCD  =  ACP,  and  in 
the  same  plane  as  AC  and  CP.  Now  suppose  the  reflected  ray  to  fall  upon  a  second 
surface  of  glass  at  the  same  angle  of  54j°  with  the  normal.  If,  then,  the  second 
mirror  be  so  placed,  that  its  plane  of  reflection  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection  from 
the  first  surface  (see  left-hand  figure),  then  the  ray  will  be  reflected  from  the  second 
surface  in  the  direction  DE,  just  as  if  it  proceeded  directly  from  a  luminous  som-ce,  and 
had  not  undergone  previous  reflection  ;  but  if  the  second  mirror  be  so  adjusted  that  its 
plane  of  reflection  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first  (see  right-hand  figure),  then  the 
ray  CD  will  not  be  reflected  from  it  at  all,  or  at  least  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  beam 
will  be  comparatively  small.  In  intermediate  positions,  still  at  the  same  angle  of  inci- 
dence, the  ray  CD  will  be  partially  reflected,  the  quantity  of  light  in  the  reflected  ray 
DE  being  greater  as  the  planes  of  reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  are  more  nearly  parallel. 

The  ray,  after  reflection  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  54j°,  appears  then  to  exhibit  dif- 
ferent properties,  aecowliiig  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  a  second  time  reflected,  being 
in  fact  reflexible  in  ditferent  degrees  at  different  azimuths  ;  it  is  therefore  polarised. 

The  plane  in  which  a  polarised  ray  is  most  easily  reflected  is  called  the  plane  of 
polarisation  ;  it  coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflection  (or  of  incidence). 

The  angle  54j°  is  called  the  polarising  angle 
for  glass.  For  every  medium  there  is  a  particular 
polarising  angle,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends 
upon  -the  refracting  power  of  the  medium,  according 
to  the  following  law,  discovered  by  Brewster:  The 
'polarising  angle  ACP  {fig.  675)  is  that  for  which  the 
refracted  ray  CD  is  'perpendicular  to  the  reflected 
ray  CB.    Now  let  /x  denote  the  index  of  refraction,  , 

then  M  =  ;  ^iit  tlie  angle  ACP  =  BCP 

sin  QCD 

[  =  0]  ;  and  since  BC  is  perpendicular  to  CD,  and- 
QC  to  CN,  angle  QCD  =  BCN  =  90°  therefore, 

sin  9  „      ,      .    ,  J  7       J    .  . 

u  =    =  tan  0 :    that  is  to  say,  tiie  polarismq 

^       cos  e  -1'       -I  J 

aiiqle  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  equed  to  the  index  of  refraction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  polarising  angles  of  a  few  transparent  substances, 
chiefly  according  to  the  observations  of  Biot  and  Arago  : — 
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Name  of  s'.bbtauce. 

Measured 

Measured 

Name  of  substance. 

Measured 

Measured 

from 

from 

from 

from 

iiorm.il. 

surface.  1 

normal. 

surface. 

Fluor  spar 

54°  50' 

36°  10' 

Topaz 

68°  40' 

31°  20' 

Water  . 

52  45 

37  15 

Iceland  spar 

58  23 

31  37 

Glass  . 

54  35 

35  25 

Spinel  ruby 

*60  16 

29  44 

Obsidian 

56  03 

33  57 

Zircon 

*63  08 

26  52 

Selenite  . 

56  2S 

33  32 

Sulphur  (native) 

«64  10 

25  50 

Amljer  . 

56  35 

33  25 

Antimony-glass 

*64  45 

55  15 

Rock-crystal  . 

57  22 

33  38 

Chromate  of  lead 

*67  42 

22  18 

"Sulphate  of  barium 

58  0 

32  0 

Diamond  . 

*68  02 

21  58 
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There  are  but  few  substances  capable  of  completely  polarising  light  by  reflection,  and 
generally  speaking  the  polarising  power  is  least  in  those  media  which  have  the  largest 
indices  of  refraction.  According  to  Brewster,  it  is  only  those  media  whose  refractive 
index  is  less  than  l'?,  which  are  capable  of  polarising  completely  ;  such  are  those  not 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  preceding  table.  But  even  when  the  index  is  less  than 
1'7,  the  polarisation  is  never  complete,  if  the  beam  of  light  is  bright.  In  general,  sub- 
stances which  reflect  but  little  light,  polarise  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Metals,  with 
clean  and  polished  surface,  polarise  scarcely  at  all.  In  all  cases,  however,  Brewster's 
law  applies  to  the  incidence  at  which  the  reflected  beam  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  polarised  light. 

As  the  several  coloured  rays  have  different  indices  of  refraction,  it  is  evident  that 
only  homogeneous  light  can  be  completely  polarised  by  reflection.  Solar  light,  or  ordi- 
nary gas  or  candle  light,  can  never  be  made  to  disappear  completely  in  the  manner 
above  described.  In  fact,  with  media  of  high  dispersive  jjower,  such  as  oil  of  cassia, 
diamond,  chromate  of  lead,  or  specular  iron,  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
successively  brought  into  view  by  slightly  altering  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting 
surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polarising  angle.  With  glass  and  water,  in  which  the 
angles  of  polarisation  for  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum  do  not  differ  by  more  than 
15'  or  20',  the  colours  are  less  perceptible;  nevertheless  the  light  never  disappears 
entirely,  and  always  exhibits  a  slight  coloration  after  the  second  reflection. 

Light  is  more  or  less  polarised  by  reflection  at  all  angles  of  incidence,  excepting 
perpendicular  incidence,  the  proportion  of  polarised  light  in  the  reflected  beam  being 
greater  as  the  angle  of  incidence  differs  less  from  the  polarising  angle  determined  by 
Brewster's  law. 

If  a  ray,  partially  polarised  by  reflection  at  any  angle  diflfering  from  the  polarising 
angle,  be  again  reflected  from  the  same  medium  at  the  same  angle,  the  proportion  of 
polarised  light  in  it  will  be  increased ;  and  by  a  number  of  successive  reflections,  the 
ray  may  be  brought  indefinitely  near  to  the  state  of  complete  polarisation,  the  number 
of  reflections  required  for  the  purpose  being  less  as  the  angle  of  reflection  differs  less 
from  the  polarising  angle. 

2.  By  ordinary  Refraction. — When  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  anotlier,  the  re- 
fracted ray  is  polarised  as  well  as  the  reflected  ray,  its  plane  of  polarisation  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refraction,  or  of  incidence,  and,  therefore,  also  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray.  The  refracted  ray  will  therefore  be  reflected 
from  a  surface  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  oih°,  just  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
ray  polarised  by  reflection  would  not.  Light,  however,  is  never  completely  polarised 
by  one  refraction  ;  but  the  proportion  of  polarised  light  in  the  refracted  beam  is  greater 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  nearer  to  the  polarising  angle ;  and  by  successive  refi'ac- 
tious  through  a  number  of  sm-faces  of  glass,  or  other  medium,  it  may  be  brought 
within  any  assigned  limit  of  complete  polarisation.  A  bundle  of  thin  plates  of  glass 
or  mica,  bound  together  in  a  frame,  forms  a  very  convenient  apparatus  for  polarising 
light,  whether  by  refraction  or  by  reflection. 

3.  By  Double  Refraction. — All  crystalline  bodies  not  belonging  to  the  rcgidar 
system,  possess  the  power  of  double  refraction;  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light 
entering  such  a  medium  is  split  up  into  two  raj's  of  equal  intensity,  which  traverse  the 
crystal  in  different  directions.  In  all  such  media,  however,  there  are  either  one  or  two 
directions  in  which  double  refraction  does  not  take  pilace,  and  these  lines  are  called 
the  optic  axes  of  the  crystal.  Transparent  calcspar,  or  Iceland  spar,  which  crystallises 
in  rhombohedrons,  and  exhibits  double  refraction  more  distinctly  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, is  a  crystal  with  one  optic  axis,  the  du-ection  of  that  axis  being  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  the  obtuse  summits  of  the  rhomb.  A  ray  traversing  the  crystal  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  this  axis  is  not  divided  into  two  ;  but  in  all  other  directions  the 
ray  is  doubly  refracted ;  and  the  two  rays  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are  both 
completely  polarised,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  one  being  parallel  to  the  principal 
section  of  the  crystal,  that  is  to  say,  a  plane  passing  through  the  optic  axis  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  ray  traverses  the  crystal ;  the  other  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  section.  The  ray  which  is  polarised  in  the  principal  section  follows  the  ordinary 
laws  of  refraction,  remaining  always  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  having  for  all  inci- 
cidences  a  constant  index  of  refraction  ;  but  the  ray  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the 
principal  section  follows  different  laws  of  refraction,  its  direction  not  being  confined 
within  the  plane  of  incidence,  unless  that  plane  coincides  with  or  is  perpendicular  to 
the  principal  section,  and  its  index  of  refraction,  excepting  in  the  last-mentioned  case, 
varying  continually  with  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  former  of  these  rays  is  called 
the  ordinary,  the  latter  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  mode  of  refraction  of  the  latter 
will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

When  these  two  oppositely  polarised  rays,  which  have  traversed  a  rhomb  of  Iceland 
epar,  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass  at  the  angle  of  54^°,  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  reflection 
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Fig.  670. 


Fig.  677. 


is  parallel  to  tho  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  the  ordinary  ray  is  reflected,  and  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  not,  the  contrary  effect  taking  place  when  these  planes  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  When  the  plane  of  reflection  is  inclined  to  the  principal 
suction  at  any  angle  between  0°  and  90°,  Loth  rays  are  reflected,  but  with  different 
intensities. 

The  two  polarised  lieams,  on  emerging  from  the  crystal,  will  overlap  each  other,  or 
will  be  completely  separated,  according  to  their  breadth  and  the  thickness  of  the 
crystal.  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  examine  only  one  of  them,  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  throw  the  other  completely  out  of  the  field  of  view.  Tliis  may  be  effected 
in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

o.  Bi/  Reflcctiov.—T\\Q  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  called  a  Nichol's  prism,  con- 
sists of  two  similar  prisms  of  ealcspar  {fig.  676),  ABCD, 
CDEF,  cemented  togetlier  with  Canada  balsam  at  the  faces 
CD.    Tlie  faces  AB,  EF  are  cut  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
68°  with  tho  obtuse  edges  AE,  BF  of  the  natural  crystal  (the 
natural  faces  make  an  angle  of  71°  'with  the  obtuse  edges), 
and  the  faces  CD  are  perpendicular  to  AB  and  EF.  With 
this  arrangement,  it  is  found  that  of  the  two  rays,  no,  ne,  into 
\(  iiieh  an  incident  ray,  mn,  is  divided,  the  ordinary  ray,  no,  on 
reaching  the  surface  of  Canada  balsam  (whose  index  of  re- 
fraction is  less  than  that  of  tho  ordinary,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  extraordinary,  ray),  suffers  total  reflection  in  the 
direction  op,  wliile  tho  extraordinary  ray  passes  on  in  the  di- 
rection ef,  and  emerges  in  fg,  parallel  to  11171.    An  eye  placed 
at  /,  therefore,  sees  but  one  image,  viz.  that  formed  by  the 
extraordinary  ray.    Hence,  a  beam  of  ordinary  light  passing 
tlirciugh  it  will  be  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tho 
principal  section — that  is  to  say,  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 
rhomb,  ab  (fig.  677) ;  and  a  ray,  already  polarised,  will  be 
stopped  by  the  prism  if  its  plane  of  polarisation  is  parallel  to 
a/i,  but  will  pass  freely  through  it  when  the 
plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  ab, 
or  parallel  to  tlie  longer  diagonal  cd.  Hence, 
also,  two  Kichol's  prisms,  placed  one  behind 
the  other,  appear  perfectly  opaque  when 
their  principal  sections  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  perfectly  transparent  when  the 
principal  sections  are  parallel,  and  transmit 
light  with  diminished  intensity  in  interme- 
diate positions. 

p.  Bi/  Abso}-ption. — Certain  double-refracting  crystals,  espe- 
cially the  tourmaline,  have  the  power  of  transmitting  light  only  when  pnlari-;cd  in  a 
particular  direction  with  regard  to  their  optic  axes.  The  tom-maline  forms  (  ry.stals  be- 
longing to  the  hexagonal  system,  having  one  optic  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  figure, 
and  transmitting  light  only  when  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis. 
Hence,  when  a  ray  of  light  polarised  by  reflection  from  glass  at  the  angle  of  54i°,  is 
viewed  tlirough  a  plate  of  tourmaline  cut  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  optic  axis, 
then  if  the  crystal  bo  held  with  its  optic  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, the  ray  will  pass  through  it  as  freely  as  its  colour  will  permit ;  but  if  the  tour- 
maline be  held  with  its  axis  parallel  to  tho  plane  of  reflection,  the  reflected  rays 
will  be  completely  absorbed,  and  no  light  will  pass.  If  the  tourmaline  be  gradually 
turned  round  from  the  first  position  to  the  second,  the  quantity  of  light  whicli  passes 
through  it  will  continually  decrease,  because  the  polarised  ray  is  then  divided  by  the 
tourmaline  into  two,  one  polarised  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  tho  other  parallel 
thereto,  the  intensity  of  the  former  continually  decreasing,  and  that  of  the  latter 
increasing  as  the  tourmaline  is  turned  round.  When  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  is 
transmitted  tlirough  a  tourmahne  plate  of  a  certain  thickness,  cut  as  above  described, 
it  is  divided  into  two,  as  by  other  double-refracting  crystals :  but  the  ordinary  ray  is 
completely  absorbed,  and  only  the  extraordinary  ray  passes  through,  so  that  the  emer- 
gent beam  is  completely  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline. 
Hence  if  two  such  plates  of  tourmaline  be  superposed,  and  the  light  of  the  sky  be 
viewed  through  them,  then  if  the  two  be  placed  with  tlieir  optic  axes  parallel,  the 
light  will  pass  through  them  as  freely  as  their  colour  and  imperfect  transparency \vill 
permit ;  but  if  one  of  the  tourmalines  be  then  turned  round,  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
mitted will  decrease  as  the  axes  deviate  more  and  more  from  parallelism,  and  at  last, 
when  the  two  axes  cross  one  another  at  right  angles,  the  light  will  be  completely 
intercepted. 
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Two  such  tourmalines  mounted  with  their  faces  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  as  to 
permit  one  of  them  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  axis,  form  a  very  conve  nient  and  por- 
table apparatus  for  experiments  on  polarised  light.  A  single  tourmaline  is  also  very- 
convenient  for  examining  light  polarised  by  reflection  or  refraction.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  tourmaline  is  its  colour,  the  best  polarising  tourmalines  having  always  a 
brown  colour,  which  greatly  modifies  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light,  especially  as, 
in  order  that  the  tourmaline  may  polarise  completely,  it  must  have  a  thickness  of  at 
least  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

There  are  a  few  other  double  refracting  crystals  possessing  similar  properties  ;  in 
particular  the  so-salled  "sulphate  of  iodo-quinine,"  discovered  by  Dr.  Herapath.  This 
substance  crystallises  in  thiu  six-  or  eight-sided  plates,  -wliieh  are  transparent  and 
nearly  colourless  by  transmitted  light  when  viewed  separately  ;  but  when  two  of  them 
are  superposed,  with  their  longer  dimensions  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  the 
part  where  they  cross  appears  quite  black,  even  if  the  thickness  of  the  crystals  does  not 
exceed  ~  of  a  millimetre.  The  crystals  of  this  compound  may  therefore  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  tourmalines,  and  are  even  better  adapted  for  optical  use,  by  their 
greater  transparency  and  freedom  from  colour ;  but  their  fragility  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  manipulate  with  them. 

The  best  substitute  for  a  tourmaline  is  the  Nichol's  prism,  above  described.  The 
calcspar  crystals  being  perfectly  colourless  and  very  transparent,  transmit  much  more 
light  than  two  superposed  tourmalines. 

All  arrangements  for  examining  the  properties  of  polarised  light  necessarily  consist 
of  two  parts;  viz.,  the  polariser,  by  which  the  light  is  brought  into  the  polarised 
state,  and  the  analyser,  by  which  its  state  of  polarisation  and  its  properties  are 
examined;  thus,  -when  a  ray  is  reflected  from  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^°,  and 
the  reflected  beam  examined  by  a  tourmaline  held  before  the  eye,  the  plate  of  glass 
is  the  polariser,  and  the  tourmaline  the  analyser.  It  is  clear  that  auy  one  of  the 
apparatus  above  described,  namely  a  reflector,  a  refractor,  a  double-refracting  crystal, 
a  tourmaline,  or  a  Nichol's  pirism,  may  be  used  either  as  polariser  or  analyser. 

Nature  of  Polarised  Xiigbt. — The  existence  of  rays  having  different  properties 
on  different  sides  was  regarded  by  Newton  as  a  decisive  objection  against  the  wave- 
theory  of  light,  on  the  ground  that  pressures  or  movements  excited  by  a  luminous  body 
in  an  elastic  medium  ought  to  be  equal  in  all  directions ;  and  Huyghens  was  obliged 
to  admit  his  inability  to  account  for  the  existence  of  polarised  rays  on  the  undulatory 
theory  as  then  understood.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  inability  of  the  wave-theory 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  polarisation,  was  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  vibratory  movements  of  the  ether  were  supposed  to  take  place  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  waves,  and  on  that  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  rays  of  light,  any  more  than  raj's  of  sound,  possessing  different  properties  on 
different  sides.  But  later  experimental  researches,  and  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
on  the  principles  of  analytical  mechanics,  have  shown  that  the  vibrations  of  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether  take  place  in  planes  tangential  to  the  wave-surface,  or  transversely  to 
the  direction  of  the  ray.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  ordinary 
and  polarised  light  is  easily  explained.  An  ordinary  or  natural  ray  is  one  in  which 
the  vibrations  take  place  in  all  directions  successively  in  the  plane  of  the  wave ;  and  a 
polarised  ray  is  one  in  which  the  vibrations,  still  tangential  to  the  wave-surface,  are 
confined  to  one  plane.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  direction  of  the  ray  to  be  vertical,  or 
that  of  the  wave-surface  horizontal;  then,  if  the  ray  be  polarised,  the  direction  of 
vibration  of  all  the  particles  will  be  either  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  or  in 
some  one  intermediate  azimuth ;  and  if  it  be  unpolarised,  the  vibrations  will  take 
place  in  all  these  directions  successively. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  polarised  light  is  established  by  the  experiments  of 
Fresnel  and  Arago  on  the  interference  of  polarised  rays,  the  general  result  of  which  is, 
that  two  rays  whose  flams  of  polarisation  (p.  653)  are  parallel  to  one  another  interfere 
just  like  unpolarised  rays:  but  two  rays  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  perpendicular 
to  one  another  do  not  exhibit  any  phenomena  of  interference,  whatever  may  be  their 
dijfcre7ice  of  phase.  These  results  are  easily  conceivable  if  the  vibrations  are  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  the  ray;  for  if  the  vibrations  of  the  two  rays  take  place  in 
directions  parallel  to  each  other,  the  residtaut  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference 
of  their  individual  movements,  as  explained  at  page  598,  and  will  be  reduced  to  zero, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rays  will  destroy  each  other,  when  their  phases  are  exactly  opposite  ; 
but  if  their  vibrations  are  performed  in  planes  inclined  to  one  another  at  any  angle, 
there  wiU  be,  at  every  point,  a  finite  resultant,  determined  in  magnitude  and  position 
by  the  rule  of  the  parallelogram  of  velocities,  and  never  becoming  equal  to  nothing. 
Hence,  two  rays  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  not  parallel,  can  never  interfere  so  as 
to  produce  complete  darkness ;  and  if  their  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
they  cannot  interfere  at  all.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  take 
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place  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  conditions  which 
would  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  one  another,  and  producing  darkness  when 
they  meet  one  another  under  a  certain  difference  of  phase. 

The  experiments  which  show  that  the  interference  of  polarised  rays  does  depend,  as 
above  described,  on  their  state  of  polarisation,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  light  passing  through  two  narrow  parallel  slits  very  close  together,  as  in 
Young's  experiment  (pp.  599,  60-t),  is  polarised  by  covering  the  slits  with  two  pieces 
of  the  same  plate  of  tourmaline,  cut  parallel  to  the  axi-s,  which  polarises  the  liglit  in  a 
plane  perpendicuUir  to  that  axis.  If  the  two  tourmaline  plates  have  their  axes  parallel 
to  one  another,  the  two  beams  of  light  interfere  and  produce  fringes,  just  as  if  tlie 
tourmalines  were  not  there ;  but  if  they  are  placed  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  all  the  fringes  disappeai-.  In  intermediate  positions  of  the  tourmalines 
fringes  are  produced,  but  fainter  as  the  angle  between  the  axes  approaches  more  nearly 
to  a  right  angle.  In.stead  of  tourmalines,  two  small  bundles  of  mica-plates  may  be 
placed  before  the  slits,  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  which  are 
then,  after  transmission,  almost  wholly  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  The  fringes  then  disappear  when  the  bundles  of  plates  are  so  placed 
that  the  two  planes  of  incidence  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

2.  The  two  slits  are  covered  with  two  fragments  of  the  same  plate  of  calcspar  or 
rock-crystal,  cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.  Each  plate  then  gives  an  ordinary  and  an 
extraordinary  ray,  whose  planes  of  polarisation  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  If 
the  axes  of  the  two  fragments  are  parallel,  the  two  ordinary  rays  which  emerge  from 
them  produce  fringes,  just  as  if  they  were  unpolarised ;  so  likewise  do  the  two  extra- 
ordinary rays,  and  these  two  systems  of  fringes  are  superposed.  If  now  one  of  the 
crystalline  plates  be  gradually  turned  round  in  the  plane  parallel  to  its  axis,  the 
fringes  become  fainter,  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  fringes  disappear  altogether,  and  give  place  to  uniform  light.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  other  systems  of  fringes  make  their  appearance  on  the  sides, 
being  produced  by  the  interference  of  the  ordinary  rays  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
slits  with  the  extraordinary  rays  from  the  other;  they  are  shifted  to  the  sides  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  velocity  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  within  the 
crystal.  So  long  as  the  axes  of  the  two  plates  remain  parallel,  the  ordinary  ray  of 
the  one  and  the  extraordinary  ray  of  the  other  are  polarised  in  planes  at.  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  the  lateral  fringes  are  not  produced  ;  but  on  inclining  the  axes  to 
one  another,  these  lateral  fringes  appear,  becoming  more  and  more  brilliant  as  the 
angle  between  the  axes  increases,  and  attaining  their  grealest  brightness  when  the 
two  axes  form  an  angle  of  90°. 

3.  When  a  narrow  screen,  such  as  a  hair,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  two  rays 
issuing  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  placed  before  the  focus  of  a  lens,  no  fringes  are 
produced  within  the  shadow,  as  they  would  be  by  ordinary  light,  because  the  two 
rays  are  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

In  Fresnel's  mirror  experiment  (p.  599),  the  rays  are  polarised  by  reflection  in 
the  same  plane;  and  in  that  of  Young  (p.  602),  the  rays  originating  from  the  same 
source  have  their  transverse  vibrations  at  each  instant  parallel  to  one  another,  so  that 
tliey  are  in  the  right  condition  for  interference. 

The  preceding  experiments  show  then  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  parallel 
to  the  wave-surface,  and  that  in  a  polai'ised  ray  they  take  place,  for  the  most  part,  in 
one  plane  passing  through  the  ray.  Moreover,  ihp  vibrator;/  iiwvcmrvts  arc  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  'polarisation.  For  when  a  beam  of  light  passes  through  a  crystal 
with  one  optic  axis,  like  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  ray  is  polarised  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  most  easily  reflected  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  that  section  (p.  653).  Now  as  this  ray  follows  the  ordinary  law  of 
refraction,  and  consequently  has  a  constant  velocity  whatever  direction  it  may  take 
through  the  crystal,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  form  it  must  have  a  constant 
direction  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  as  they  are  perpendicular  to  the 
ray  whatever  angle  it  may  make  with  the  axis,  they  could  not  form  a  constant  angle 
with  the  axis,  unless  they  were  also  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  The  vibratory 
movements  constituting  the  ordinary  ray  are  therefore  perpendicular,  both  tu  the 
ray  and  to  the  optic  axis,  and  therefore  to  the  principal  section,  which  is  the  plane 
passing  through  the  ray  and  the  axis,  and  in  this  case  is  identical  with  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  ray.  Hence,  as  all  polarised  rays  possess  the  same  properties, 
whatever  may  be  their  origin,  it  follows  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

The  same  result  may  Ije  deduced  from  the  jwoperties  of  the  tourmaline,  which,  as 
already  observed  (p.  655),  intercepts  the  ordinary  ray.  Now  it  is  found  that  a  plate 
of  tourmahne,  cut  pcrpcndicvlar  to  the  optic  ei.ria,  intercepts  all  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it  at  perpendicular  incidence,  which  shows  that  all  vibrations  perpendicular  to 
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the  axis  are  arresteJ  by  it.  But  when  the  ray  pas  es  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline 
cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  only  the  ordinary  ray  is  intercepted,  the  extraordinary  ray 
passing  through.  The  vibrations  of  the  ordinary  ray  must  therefore  be  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  consequently  to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  parallel  to  which 
the  ray  is  jjolarised. 

From  this  direction  of  the  vibratory  movements,  it  follows  that  a  polarised  ray  is 
most  easily  reflected  when  its  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  most  easily  transmitted  through  a  pile  of  plates  when  the 
vibrations  take  place  in  the  plane  of  incidence  or  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  ;  also  that 
the  ray  passes  most  completely  through  a  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  when  the 
■i'ibrations  are  parallel  to  this  axis.  The  tourmaline  acts  therefore  like  a  grating, 
which  gives  free  passage  to  a  surface,  such  as  a  knife-blade,  parallel  to  the  bars,  but 
stops  it  when  presented  transversely. 

The  form  of  the  curve  which  the  ether-molecules  describe  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  dii'eetion  of  the  ray — for  example,  in  the  row  a  a  {fig.  677) — determines  the 
Fig.  677.  state  of  polarisation  of  the  ray.  If 

the  oscillation  consists  in  a  mere 
*»f  motion   of    the    particles  back- 

•  oo,^      *o?»*,  wards  and  forwai-ds  in  a  straight 

*  »»,      *•»,»•  line,  the  ray  is  said  to  be  rectili- 

•  o«»**»»       •*  nearly  polarised,    or  plane- 
's         —  ~  ^— » — ;  ,  '         KT"  polarised;   and  the  plane  pass- 

**.       •••      ,  j,]g  through  the  ray  at  right  angles 

»•••<•,       **■*,  to    the   direction    in   which  the 

,•*••      *"•••      ,  particles  vibrate,  is  the  plane  of 

^  C  '  0   ,  t  »  polarisation  of  the  ray.  The 

"  particles     originally    situated  in 

the  straight  line  which  is  the  direction  of  the  ray,  appear  at  a  certain  moment, 
arranged  in  the  wave-line  acb.  If  each  of  the  vibrating  particles  describes  a  circle,  the 
direction  of  its  velocity  -^vill  change  from  0°  to  180°  while  the  vibration  is  extending 
through  the  space  of  half  an  undulation,  and  to  360°  in  the  space  of  a  whole  undu- 
lation :  hence,  a  series  of  particles  in  all  phases  of  velocity,  extending  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  wave  to  the  other,  will  be  situated  on  a  screw-line  having  the  direction 
of  the  ray  for  its  axis.  The  ray  is  then  circularly  polarised,  and  right  or  left, 
according  as  the  direction  of  revolution  of  the  ether-molecules,  regarded  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  or  the  axis  of  the  screw,  is  like  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  or  the 
contrary.  The  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  ray  were  polarised  in  one  plane,  and  this 
plane  revolved,  making  a  complete  revolution  during  the  time  of  one  vibration. 

If  each  of  the  vibrating  particles  describes  an  ellipse,  the  successive  particles  may 
be  conceived  as  arranged  on  an  elliptical  screw-line.  In  this  ease,  to  determine  the 
state  of  polarisation  of  the  ray,  it  is  necessary  to  specify,  not  only  the  length  of  the 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse,  but  likewise  the  position  of  these  axes  in  space,  as 
determined,  for  example,  by  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  one  axis  coinciding 
with  tlie  ray,  while  tlie  other  two  are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the 
plane  of  vibration  of  the  ether-molecules.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  must  also  be 
stated  as  in  tlie  case  of  circular  polarisation. 

A  circularly  polarised  ray  examined  by  an  analyser  exhibits  the  same  intensity 
in  all  azimuths,  just  like  natural  light,  but  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  appearing 
coloured  when  viewed  through  the  analyser,  after  passing  thi'ough  a  thin  plate  of  a 
double  refracting  crystal  (p.  671).  An  elliptically  polarised  ray  exhibits  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  intensity  in  two  positions  of  the  analyser  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  but  is  never  completely  extinguished  like  a  plane-polarised  ray,  and  is  likewise 
coloured  by  transmission  through  a  double-refracting  film.  The  colours  thus  imparted 
both  to  circularly  and  to  elliptically  polarised  light,  differ  from  those  exhibited  under 
similar  circumstances  by  plane-polai'ised  light- 
To  understand  the  manner  in  which  these  different  states  of  polarisation  arise,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  movement  impressed  upon  the  molecules  of  the  ether 
when  they  transmit  several  systems  of  waves  at  once,  the  velocities  being  then 
compounded  according  to  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  When  this 
composition  is  effected  by  construction  or  by  calcidation,  it  is  found  that  when  the 
lengths  of  the  comjjonent  waves  are  equal  (the  only  case  that  will  be  here  considered) 
the  waves  of  the  resulting  system  always  have  the  same  length,  so  that  the  changes 
produced  can  affect  only  the  amplitude  of  vibration  and  the  state  of  polarisation. 

I.  When  the  two  ra?/s  are  polarised  in  the  same  plane. — In  this  case,  the  amplitude 
of  the  resultant  wave  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  component  waves, 
according  as  the  two  rays  are  in  corresponding  or  in  opposite  phases ;  and  if  they  are 
in  exactly  opposite  phases,  and  of  equal  amplitude,  they  destroy  each  other's  motion 
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eomplotely,  and  prorliice  darkness.  The  case  is,  in  fact,  that  already  considered  under 
Interfehencb  (p.  698). 

2.  }Vhi7i  the  two  rays  are  polarised  at  riyht  angles  to  each  other. — In  this  case,  tlie 
vibrations  of  the  two  wave-systems  take  place  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  therefore  the  resulting  system  cannot  be  rectilinearly  polarised,  unless 
the  diiierence  of  phase  of  the  two  component  wave-systems  is  either  nothing  or  an 
exact  multiple  of  a  half  wave-length.  If  we  imagine  two  rays  travelling  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  passing  through  the  point  A  {fig.  678),  the  vibrations 
of  the  first  (positive)  half-wave  of  the  one  system 

being  directed  parallel  to  A??,  and  those  of  the  Fig.  678. 

other  parallel  to  A.m  ;  then  if  both  the  waves  af-      ^  ^,  ^• 


feet  the  particle  A  simultaneously  and  with  equal 
force,  the  resulting  vibrations  will  make  an  angle 
of  46°  with  those  of  the  component  wave.  The 
azimuth  of  tlie  vibration  is  then  45°,  reckon- 
ing from  A.n.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
system  is  half  a  wave-length  before  or  behind  the 
other,  it  will  affect  the  particle  A  with  its  negative 
vibration  Am',  at  the  same  time  that  the  positive 
vibration  An  of  the  other  system  begins  to  act.  The 
azimuth  of  vibration  is  then  —45°,  always  reckon- 
ing from  Ah. 

But  if  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  wave- 


systems  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length, 
the  velocity  Am  then  affects  the  particle  A,  just  as  the  vibration  imparted  to  it 
by  the  other  system  has  brought  it  to  n,  and  it  is  about  to  return  towards  A:  it 
therefore  acquires  a  rotatory  movement  round  the  point  A.  The  ray  is  therefore 
circularly  polarised,  and  right  or  left,  according  as  the  system  Am  is  before  or  behind 
the  system  An  by  a  quarter  of  an  undulation.  If  the  amplitudes  of  the  two  systems 
are  unequal,  a  difference  of  phase  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length  will  produce 
elliptical  polarisation.    This  kind  of  polarisation  is  likewise  produced  with  any  other 

difference  of  phase  ^excepting  0  or  m  .  ^ ,  whether  the  amplitudes  are  equal  or  unequal. 

If  the  two  systems  are  polarised  in  planes  making  an  oblique  angle  with  one  another, 

a  difference  of  phase  equal  to  0  or  m .  -  jiroduces  rectilinear  or  plane  polarisation,  while 

every  other  difference  produces  elliptical  polarisation. 

It  follows,  from  the  preceding  considerations,  that  elliptical  polarisation  is  the  usual 
state  of  polarised  light,  circular  and  rectilinear  polarisation  being  merely  particular 
cases  of  it. 

Suppose  now  a  plane-polarised  ray  to  fall  on  the  separating  surface  of  two  transpa- 
rent media,  its  plane  of  vibration  being  inclined  to  the  plane  of  incidence  at  an  angle 
of  45°.  Each  vibration  may  then  bo  regarded  as  resolved  into  a  component  (P) 
vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  another  (7?)  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  that 
plane ;  and  these  two  components  wdll  be  weakened  by  reflection  in  unequal  degrees. 
At  the  incidences  90°  and  0°  (measured  from  the  normal),  the  two  components  of  the 
reflected  ray  are  of  equal  intensity ;  but  from  90°  to  0°  the  intensity  of  i?  continually 
diminishes,  whereas  that  of  P,  though  it  likewise  diminishes  for  a  certain^  distance 
from  90°  towards  0°,  attains  a  minimum  value  at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  whose 
magnitude  depends  on  the  refractive  index,  and  increases  again  from  that  point  up  to 
perpendicular  incidence. 

In  reflection  from  metals,  and  also  from  non- metallic  substances  of  high  refractive 
P 

power,  the  quotient  j-  has  always  a  considerable  value ;  but  in  the  case  of  media  of 

comparatively  low  refractive  power,  such  as  water  and  glass,  it  very  nearly  vanishes  at 
the  limiting  angle  above  mentioned.  Moreover,  as  the  variously  directed  vibrations  of 
an  ordinary  (unpolarised)  ray  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  principal  components  above 
mentioned,  it  foUows  that,  at  the  limiting  angle,  the  vibrations  of  the  ray  (if  mono- 
chromatic) will  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  reduced  to  one  plane — namely,  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence;  in  other  words,  the  ray,  afier  reflection,  will  be 
completely  polarised,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  The  limiting  angle 
above  referred  to  is  therefore  the  polarising  angle  (p.  653).  It  is  clear  also  that  if  the 
ray  thus  polarised  falls  upon  a  second  mirror  at  the  sam.e  angle,  and  this  mirror  is  so 
placed  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarised  ray  are  parallel  to  its  plane  of  incidence, 
little  or  no  light  will  be  reflected  from  it ;  but  that,  if  the  second  reflector  be  turned 
round  from  this  azimuth,  always  remaining  at  the  same  angle  to  the  ray,  the  quantity 
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of  light  reflected  will  gradually  increase  till  the  plane  of  incidence  upon  the  second 
mirror  coincides  with  that  upon  the  first,  at  which  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from 
the  second  mirror  will  be  a  maximum,    (Sec  page  653.) 

When  light  falls  at  tlio  polarising  angle  on  a  substance  of  comparatively  small 
refracting  power,  as  glass,  water,  &c.,  the  intensity  of  the  refracted  ray  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  tlie  reflected  ray,  inasmuch  as  a  .small  portion  of  the  light  polarised  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  which  is  polarised 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  pass  into  the  refracted  ray.  The  former  component 
unites  with  an  equal  portion  of  the  latter,  reproducing  unpolarised  light,  so  that  the 
refracted  ray  consists  of  natural  light  mixed  with  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence. 

The  two  components  P  and  E  not  only  differ  in  intensity  after  reflection,  but  like- 
wise exhibit  a  dilFerence  of  phase,  P  being  always  more  or  less  behind  B,  excepting, 
according  to  Jamin,  in  reflection  from  one  or  two  yarieties  of  silica. 

At  the  incidence  of  90°,  since  a  ray  polarised  in  the  azimuth  of  45°  retains  its 
azimuth  unaltered,  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  components  P  and  E  is  either 
nothing  or  equal  to  an  entire  wave-length  (p.  659).    At  perpendicular  incidence,  the 

azimuth  changes  from  45°  to  —45°;  consequently  the  difference  of  phase  is  ^.    In  both 

cases,  therefore,  a  plane-polarised  ray  remains  plane-polarised  after  reflection.  But 

at  all  other  incidences,  the  difference  of  phase  is  between  \  and  -,  and  consequently  the 

plane  or  rectilinear  polarisation  is  converted  into  elliptical  polarisation.    The  angle  of 

incidence  for  which  the  difference  of  phase  =  —  is  called  the  principal  incidence. 

It  is  very  little  smaller  than  the  polarising  angle  (p.  653),  calculated  from  Brewster's 

P 

formula,  tan  i  =  /j.  ■  hence,  at  the  principal  incidence,  the  quotient  differs  but  little 
from  its  smallest  value.  In  substances  of  small  refracting  power,  the  passage  from  the 
difference  of  jjhase  ^  to  A  takes  place  quickly,  so  that  the  elliptical  polarisation  is  per- 
ceptible only  betwt  en  very  narrow  limits ;  but  in  bodies  of  greater  refracting  power, 

such  as  diamond,  it  is  more   easily  observed. 
3-  Fig.  679,  in  which  the  angles  of  incidence  are 

laid  down  as  abscissae,  and  the  differences  of  phase 

diminished  by  ^  as  ordinates,  exhibits  the  differ- 
ence of  behaviour  of  glass,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and 
zinc.    The  points  p,  p',  p"  correspond  to  the  prin- 

3A 

cipal  incidences,  or  to  a  difference  of  phase  =  —. 

The  more  refrangible  rays  acquire  a  greater  dif- 
ference of  phase  in  their  two  components  under  a 
given  incidence  than  the  less  refrangible  rays.  In 
many  metals,  as  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  nickel- 
silver,  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  P  :  E  is  smaller, 
while  in  others,  as  zinc  and  steel,  it  is  larger  for  the 
more  refrangible  rays.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
equality, the  former  metals,  especially  when  illu- 
minated by  light  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, exhibit  a  j-ellow  or  red,  the  latter  a  bluish 
coloui',  the  tints  often  coming  out  with  continually 
greater  distinctness  after  repeated  reflection.  At 
the  incidence  of  90°,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  incident  ray  just  grazes  the  surface,  all 
well-polished  metals  appear  white. 
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Theory  of  Double  Ecfraction. 

The  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction,  and  coloration  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tions when  light  falls  upon  media  through  which  it  travels  with  different  velocities  in 
different  directions.  This  is  the  case  in  all  crystals  not  belonging  to  the  regular  or 
monometric  sj'stem  ;  likewise  in  all  media  whose  molecular  condition  is  altered  in  par- 
ticular directions  by  pressure,  or  by  lieating  and  sudden  cooling,  such  as  unannealed  glass. 

CrysUds  with  one  Optic  Axis. — Consider,  in  the  first  place,  crystals  belonging  to  the 
dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems,  which  resemble  one  another  gi-eatly  in  their 
optical  as  well  as  in  their  other  physical  properties,  such  as  expansion  by  heat  (iii.  72), 
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and  capacity  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity  (ii.  122).  In  tliese  crystals,  the  elasti- 
city of  the  ether  is  either  greatest  (negative  crystals),  or  least  (positive 
crystals),  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  crystallographic  axis,  but  equal  in  all 
directions  at  right  angles  to  that  axis.  If,  now,  from  any  point  within  the  crystal, 
straight  lines  be  drawn  in  all  directions,  and  proportional  in  length  to  thi'  square  roots 
of  tlie  nhisticities  of  the  ether  in  these  several  directions,  the  terminal  points  of  these 
lines  will  be  situated  on  a  surface  of  revolution  called  the  surface  of  elasticity. 
To  find  the  velocities  with  which  rays  are  transmitted  in  these  several  directions, 
imagine  a  number  of  plane  waves  to  pass  in  all  directions  tlirough  the  centre.  Every 
such  wave  cuts  the  surface  of  elasticity  in  a  closed  curve,  like 
jig.  680.  If  the  crystal  is  negative — calcspar,  for  example — the 
longest  diameter  of  this  curve  lies  in  a  meridional  plane  (called, 
in  optical  language,  the  principal  section),  the  shortest  dia- 
meter in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  surface  of  elasticity.  If  the 
light-wave  is  polarised,  and  its  vibrations  take  place  in  the  di- 
rection cs,  it  will,  after  penetrating  through  an  extremely  thin 
layer  of  the  crystal,  divide  itself  into  two  polarised  waves, 
which  vibrate  in  the  directions  of  greatest  and  least  elasticity, 
c  p  and  c  r,  with  the  amplitudes  c  a  and  c  />,  and  wiU  there- 
fore travel  with  unequal  velocities  in  the  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  »mpr.  It  is  as  if  the  molecules  of  the  ether  were  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  so  that  a  vibratory 
movement  cannot  easily  be  propagated  in  a  direction  olilique 
to  that  axis,  but  is  resolved  into  two  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  same  result  will  ensue  if  the  incident  wave  consists,  not  of  polarised  but  of 
natural  light,  excepting  that  the  two  polarised  components  will  then  have  eqnal  inten- 
sities, since  they  are  made  up,  not  only  of  the  components  of  vibrations  m  the  direction 
(■*■,  but  likewise  of  those  of  vibrations  in  all  other  directions  within  the  plane  mnpr. 
If  the  incident  wave  coincides  with  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  the 
two  semidiameters  c  p,  c  r  are  equal.  In  this  case,  the  light  is  not  polarised  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  the  wave  travels  onwards  %vithout  dividing 
itself,  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  crystallographic  axis,  which,  on  account  of  this 
property,  is  denominated  the  optic  axis.  Crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal 
systems  are  optically  uniaxial. — If  the  plane  wave  passing  through  c  coincides 
with  a  meridional  plane,  the  difference  of  the  two  velocities  of  transmission  is  a 
maximum,  since  one  of  the  components  calls  into  action  the  maximum  amount  of 
elasticity  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  itself.  The  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  other 
component  remains,  as  above  mentioned,  the  same  in  all  directions,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  proportional  to  the  radius,  cr,  of  the  surface  of  elasticity.  If,  now,  we  imagine 
the  infinite  number  of  plane  wave-surfaces  passing  in  all  directions  through  the  point  c 
set  in  motion  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  laws  above  detailed,  they  will,  after  a 
short  time,  enclose  two  different  curved  surfaces  called  the  wave-surfaces  of  mono- 
ax  i  a  1  c  ry  s  t  a  1  s.  One  of  these  surfaces,  corresponding  to  the  light  which  vibrates  in  the 
equatorial  plane,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section  (?.e.  polarised  in  the  principal 
section,  p.  657),  is  a  sphere;  the  second,  corresponding  to  that  which  vibrates  in  the 
principal  section  (or  is  polarised  at  right  angles  to  that  section),  is  shown  by  calculation 
to  be  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  which  touches 
the  sphere  at  two  points  sitiuited  on  the  ojjtic 
axis.  Fig.  681  is  a  meridional  section  of  the  two 
wave-surftices.  In  any  direction  tlirough  such  a 
crystal,  two  rays,  polarised  at  right  angles  to 
••ach  otlier,  travel  with  the  velocities  mg  and  mf. 
The  vibrations  of  the  first  ray  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  direction,  but  those  of  the  second  are 
not;  they  take  place  in  a  plane  touching  the 
ellipsoid  at  the  point/,  so  that,  to  find  the  velo- 
city of  transmis.sion  of  the  plane  wave  correspond- 
ing to  the  ray  mf,  it  is  necessary  to  di'aw  a 
perpendiculai- from  ;«  to  the  plane  which  touches 
the  ellipsoid  in  f. 

From  this  theoiy,  first  developed  by  Fresnel,  all  the  phenomena  of  doubk;  refraction 
may  be  deduced  in  a  \'ery  simple  manner.  Suppose  a  beam  of  jjarallel  rays  correspond- 
ing to  the  plane  wave  b  g  {fig.  682)  to  tall  upon  the  surface  of  a  monoaxial  crystal — 
calcspar,  for  exanple — whose  optic  axis  is  in  the  direction  hi.  Kound  b  as  a  centre 
describe  the  two  wave-surfaces,  so  that,  taking  gf  as  unitj',  the  radius  of  the  spherical 

surface  may  be  —irr^,  and  that  of  the  ellipsoid  ,— r^-.    Imagine  also  a  line  drawn 


Fig.  681. 
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through  /  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  through  this  line  suppose 
planes  to  pass  touching  the  sphere  in  h,  the  ellipsoid  in  n ;  then,  as  explained  with 

reference  to  fig.  655  (p.  609),  h  h  and 
Fig.  682.  I  ^  ^  l^e  {})e  directions  of  the  two 

refracted  rays.  The  vibrations  of  th« 
ray  hh  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  which  in  this  case  is  also  the 
principal  section  ;  those  of  the  ray  b  n 
are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 
The  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  ray  b  h, 
■without  and  within  the  crystal,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  angle  of  incidence,  as  in 
uncrystallised  media  and  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  reg-ular  system  (iso- 
phanous  media),  since  the  corre- 
sponding wave-surface  is  a  sphere. 
This  ray  is  therefore  called  the  ordi- 
nary ray  (0).  But  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  the  second  ray,  bn,  varies 
with  the  angle  of  incidence  :  hence  this 
ray  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray 
{E).    In  calcspar,  and  all  other  negative  crystals,  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary 

If  the  plane  of  incidence  neither  coincides  with  a  principal  section,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  nor  is  perpendicular  thereto,  the  plane  drawn  tlirough  /  tangentid  to 
the  ellipse  will  toiich  it  in  a  point  not  contained  in  the 
plane  of  incidence  ;  the  extraordinary  ray  then  deviates 
from  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  is  never  the  case  in 
ordinary  refraction.  As  in  negative  crj-stals,  the  ex- 
traordinary r-ay  is  always  less  refracted  than  the  ordi- 
nary ray,  and,  in  comparison  with  this,  appears  to  be 
repelled  from  the  optic  axis,  these  crystals  are  sometimes 
calledrepulsive  :  positive  crystals,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  is  more  refracted  than 
the  ordinary  ray,  are  called  attractive  crystals. 

The  optical  relations  of  positive  uniaxial  crystals  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  negative  crystals,  excepting 
that,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  a  minimum  in  the 
direction  of  the  optic  axis,  the  velocity  of  the  light  in 
this  direction  is  a  maximum.  The  wave-surface  of  the 
ordinary  ray  encloses  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  as 
The  ray  E  in  these  crystals — rock-crystal,  for  example 
— is  more  strongly  refracted  than  0. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  uniaxial  crystals : 


shown  in  section  in  fig.  683. 


Zircon. 
Quartz. 

Tungstate  of  zinc. 

Stannite. 

Boracite. 


Positive  or  Attractive  Crystals. 
Apophyllite. 

Sulphate  of  potassium  and 
iron. 

Acid  acetate  of  copper  and 
calcium. 


Hydrate  of  magnesium. 
Ice. 

Hyposulphate  of  calcium. 
Dioptase. 
Eed  silver. 


Negative  or  Ecpulsive  Crystals. 


Iceland  spar. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  and 

magnesium. 
Carbonate  of  calcium  and 

iron. 
Tourmaline. 
RubelUte. 
Corundum. 
Sapphire. 
Ruby. 
Beryl. 
Apatite. 


Idocrase. 

Wernerite. 

Mica. 

Phosphate  of  lead. 
Arsenio-phosphate  of  lead. 
Hydrate  of  strontium. 
Arsenate  of  potassium. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Chloride  of  strontium. 
Basic  phosphate  of  potas- 
sium. 


Sulphate  of  nickel  and 

copper. 
Cinnabar. 
Mellite. 

jVIolybdate  of  lead. 
Octahedrite. 
Phosphate  of  calcium. 
Arsenate  of  lead. 
Arsenate  of  copper. 
Nepheliue. 
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From  the  explanation  just  given  of  double  refraction  in  uniaxial  crystals,  it  follows 
that,  for  the  complete  optical  characterisation  of  such  a  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
the  greatest  and  least  velocities  of  light  therein,  or — which  comes  to  the  same  thing — 
the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  two  oppositely  polarised  rays  which  traverse  the 
crystal  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  To  find  these  indices  of  refraction,  the 
crystal  must  bo  cut  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  with  its  refracting  angle  parallel  to  the 
optic  (or  principal  crystallogi'aphic)  axis,  and  the  least  deviations  of  the  several 
coloured  rays  in  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  image  measured  by  the  methods  already 
described.  The  values  thus  found  are,  of  course,  true  only  for  the  particular  tempera- 
tures at  which  they  are  measured.  Cluinge  of  temperature  likewise  alFects  the  refractive 
indices  of  double-refracting  crystals  in  a  peculiar  manner,  because  the  rate  of  expansion 
by  heat  of  these  crystals,  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  is  not  tlie  same  as  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  Calcspar,  for  example,  expands  in  the  direction 
of  its  optic  axis  joining  two  obtuse  summits  of  the  rhombohedi-on,  more  strongly  than 
in  any  other  direction,  the  rhombohedron  at  the  same  time  approaching  in  form  to  the 
cube,  while  the  double  refraction  perceptibly  diminislics,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  rays  E  and  0  approach  more  nearly  to  equality.  Very  exact 
measurements  of  indices  of  refraction  of  Fraunhofer's  seven  lines  {B — H),  in  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  images  of  calcspar  and  rock-crystal,  together  with  the 
alterations  produced  in  them  by  change  of  temperature,  have  been  made  by  Kudberg 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  45;  xxvi.  291).  Double  refraction  is  frequentty  also  different  in 
degree  for  the  different  coloured  rays.  In  apophyllite,  indeed,  this  inequality  is  so 
great  that  the  crystal  is  positively  double-refracting  for  the  blue,  negatively  for  the- 
red  rays,  and  single-refracting  for  an  intermediate  ray. 

2.  Crystals  with  two  Optic  axes. — In  all  crystals  belonging  to  the  remaining  systems, 
viz.,  the  tri  metric,  mo  no  clinic,  di  clinic,  and  tri  clinic,  there  are  two  directions, 
or  axes  in  which  an  ordinary  ray  of  light  may  pass  without  being  split  into  two. 
Hence  these  crystals  are  called  bi-  or  di-axial.  The  somewhat  more  complex 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  are  also  completely  exjjlained  by  Fresnel's  theory. 

The  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  these  crystals  is  of  unequal  magnitude  in  three  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  each  other  (the  three  axes  of  elasticity).  If  we  call  the  modulus 
of  greatest  elasticity  a',  of  the  middle  h",  and  of  the  least  c",  and  imagine  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  in  all  directions,  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  tlie 
elasticities  called  into  activity  in  these  several  directions,  the  ends  of  these  lines  will 
be  situated  on  a  surface,  called  the  surface  of  elasticity,  having  three  unequal 
axes,  2a,  2h,  2c,  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  and  if  plane  waves  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  this  surface  in  all  possible  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  uniaxial 
crystals,  each  of  these  will  cut  the  surface  of  elasticity  in  a  closed  curve.  All  vibra- 
tions in  such  a  plane  wave-surf;ace  are  very  quickly  resolved  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
greatest  and  least  diameters  of  the  jilane  section,  which  are  pierpendicular  to  one 
another;  and  the  wave  is  divided  into  two  which  travel  onwaixls  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  with  unequal  velocities,  projjortional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  elasticities 
which  are  set  in  action  in  the  direction  of  those  diameters.  If  all  these  plane 
waves  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  motion  at  once,  they  will,  after  a  given  time,  enclose 
the  wave-surface  of  biaxial  media. 

Fig.  684  exhibits  three  sections  of  the  wave-surface  cutting  one  another  at  right 
angles.  Of  the  two  jjerpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the  vertical  section  con- 
tains an  ellipse  enveloped  by  a  circle ;  the  horizontal  section,  a  ch-cle  enveloped  by  an 
ellipse  ;  the  section  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  consists  of  an  ellipse  and  a  circle  inter- 
secting one  another:  they  are  represented  separately  in  Z^.  C85.  The  circle  in  each 
section  belongs  to  rays  whose  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  jilane  of  that  section,, 
and  therefore  in  the  direction  of  an  axis  of  elasticity :  such  rays  suffer  ordinary  refrac- 
tion. The  ellipse,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rays,  whose  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  section.  To  obtain  the 
three  characteristic  refractive  indices  of  m.  m'.  m"  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  three  prisms  must 
be  cut,  having  their  refracting  angles  i-espectively  parallel  to  the  thi>ee  axes  of  elasti- 
city, and  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  seven  principal  rays  determined  in  each  of 
them,  for  that  one  of  the  two  coloured  images,  whose  plane  of  poLarisation  is  perjjen- 
dicular  to  the  refracting  angle.  This  measurement  has  been  very  carefully  performed- 
by  Kudberg  for  arragonite  and  topaz.  Both  the  refractive  indices,  and  the  ratios 
between  them,  vary  with  the  temperature  in  biaxial  as  well  as  in  uniaxial  crystals. 

The  ratios  — ,  —,,  which  express  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction,  appear  to. 

increase  in  all  crystals  from  the  less  to  the  more  refrangible  rays.  In  ci-j'stals  of  the 
trimetric  system,  the  axes  of  elasticity  have  the  same  direction  for  all  the  coloured  rays. 
The  crystals  of  the  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-clinic  systems  appear  to  exhibit  a  different. 
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behaviour  in  this  respect.  Their  peculiarities  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  colours  which  they  exhibit  in  polarised  light  (p.  669). 

Fig.  684. 

C 


\ 

1 —  -^t^ 

In  two  directions,  ab  and  a'b'  {fig.  686)  making  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  greatest, 
and  also  with  tliat  of  least  elasticity,  the  surface  of  elas- 
ticity is  cut  in  circles.  At  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
these  circles,  and  therefore  in  the  directions  Cr,  Cr\  a 
plane  wave  is  propagated  without  being  resolved  into 
others,  or  altered  as  to  its  state  of  polarisation.  These 
directions  were  designated  by  Fresnel,  as  the  true  optic 
axes  of  the  crystal.  But,  as  shown  by  fig.  685,  there 
are  likewise  two  directions  in  which  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays,  which,  therefore,  belong  to  different 
waves,  are  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity.  These 
directions,  which  unite  the  points  of  intersection  P  of  the 
ellipse  and  circle  with  the  centre  M,  have  received  the  name  of  apparent  optic 
axes. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  figure,  it  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  of 
transmission  M5'  to  the  greatest  Mw  and  least  Mo',  whether  the  apparent  optic  axes 
form  a  smaller  angle  with  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity  and  least  velocity  of  trans- 
mission, or  with  that  of  least  elasticity  and  greatest  velocity  of  transmission.  In  the 
former  case,  the  crystal  approximates  in  its  optical  character  to  calcspar,  and  is  there- 
fore called  optically  negative  (e.g.  arragonite) ;  in  the  latter,  to  rock-crj'stal,  and 
is  therefore  called  optically  positive  (e.g.  topaz).  The  line  which  bisects  the 
acute  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  the  median  line;  that  which  bisects  their  obtuse 
angle,  the  supplemental  line  ;  and  the  line  perpendicular  to  both  of  these  is  the 
normal.  The  last  is  always  the  axis  of  mean  elasticity;  the  median  line  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity  in  negative,  and  with  that  of  least  elasticity  in 
positive  crystals. 

To  find  the  rays  belonging  to  a  given  plane  wave-surface,  planes  must  be  drawn 
parallel  to  this  plane  and  tangential  to  the  wave-surface,  and  the  points  of  contact 
joined  with  the  centre.  This  con=^truction  always  jnelds  two  tangent-planes,  and  there- 
fore two  rays.  It  is  only  when  the  wave-plane  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  true  optic 
axes,  that  the  two  tangent  planes  coincide  in  one,  which,  however,  then  touches  the 
wave-surface  in  a  circle.  At  the  point  P  (fig.  685),  the  wave-surface  forms  funnel- 
shaped  depressions  or  re-entering  cones,  the  plane  wave  ES,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  trae  optic  axis  MT,  closing  the  funnel  and  touching  the  curved  wave-surface  in  a 
circle  having  the  diameter  QT.  To  this  wave-plane,  therefore,  correspond  all  raj's 
proceeding  from  the  centre  M  to  the  several  points  of  the  circumference  of  that  circle. 
If,  therefore,  a  ray  of  common  light  falls  upon  a  plate  of  arragonite  cut  and  polished 
at  right  angles  to  the  median  line,  in  such  a  direction  that  it  would  emerge  in  the 
direction  of  the  true  optic  axis,  it  divides  itself  into  a  conical  beam  of  rays,  which,  as 
they  belong  to  the  same  wave-plane,  proceed,  ,ifter  emerging,  parallel  to  one  another 
in  a  cylindrical  beam.     This  phenomenon,  the  so-called  cylindrical  or  inner 
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conieal  refraction,  becomes  perceptible  only  when  the  arragonite  plate  has  a 
thickness  of  at  least  a  centimetre. 

Every  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  wave,  e.g.  MT  or  MQ,  cuts 
this  surface  in  two  points  corresponding  to  the  two  rays  whicli  travel  in  this  direction. 
The  wave-planes  belonging  to  these  rays  are  found  by  drawing  tangent-planes  to  the 
points  of  intersection  with  the  upper  wave-surface.  It  is  only  the  ray  MP,  whicli 
travels  in  the  direction  of  the  apparent  optic  axis,  that  cuts  tlie  wave-surface  in  a  single 
point  only :  at  this  point,  liowever,  the  wave-surface  has  an  infinite  number  of  tangent 
planes;  and,  consequentlj-,  since  tlie  velocity  of  Xhc.  wave-plane  within  the  crystal 
determines  the  strength  of  the  refraction,  the  ray  MP  yields  an  infinite  number  of 
refracted  rays  diverging  from  one  another  in  a  cone.  This  remarkable  phenomenon, 
called  extern  a  1  conical  refract  ion,  may  be  observed  by  covering  the  two  parallel 
faces  of  a  plate  of  arragonite  cut  perpendicular  to  the  median  line,  with  screens,  each 
having  a  fine  aperture  so  situated  that  the  line  joining  the  two  apertures  coincides  with 
an  apparent  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  If  a  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  a  near  source 
of  light  be  directed  on  one  face  of  the  arragonite  plate,  a  conically  divergent  pencil 
emerges  from  the  other. 

The  polarisation  phenomena  of  the  two  rays  proceeding  in  any  given  direction  are 
easily  determined.  If  planes  bo  made  to  pass  through  the  ray  and  the  two  appiarent 
optic  axes,  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  one  ray  bisects  the  acute,  and  that  of  the 
other  ray  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  two  planes.  The  directions  of  vibration  (and  there- 
fore also  the  planes  of  polarisation)  of  the  two  rays  are  therefore  always  perpendicular 
to  one  another. 

If  the  three  characteristic  refractive  indices,  /u,  fj.',  /li",  of  a  crystal  are  known,  and 
/i"  >  /x  >  /X,  then,  as  Fresnel  has  shown,  the  angle  2^  of  the  true  optic  axes  may 
be  calculated  by  the  formnhe: 


For  negative  crystals. 

IJ.^     jx'"'  —  n'- 


For  positive  crystals. 


IX'-  fx'-ix- 

and  the  angle  2o  of  the  apparent  optic  axes  by  the  formulae  : 
•  ,       m"'  -  f^"'        ■  8       m"-  -  m" 

Sm  -O  =   7,    ;        Sm        =   -;rr,  . 

fx  ^  —  11-  h  —H- 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  negative  crystals,  the  apparent  optic  axes  form  a  somewhat 
larger  angle  than  the  true  optic  axes,  whereas  in  positive  crystals  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

Table  of  Biaxlvi,  Ceystai.s. 


Angle  of  axes 

Angle  of  axes. 

Sidphate  of  nickel  (certain 

speci- 

Sugar  .... 

.  50' 

0' 

mens) 

.  3° 

0' 

Sulphate  of  strontium  . 

.  50 

0 

Nitrate  of  potassium  . 

.  5 

20 

Sulphohydroehlorate  of  niaf 

jnesium 

Carbonate  of  strontium 

.  6 

56 

and  iron  . 

.  51 

16 

Carbonate  of  barium  . 

.  6 

56 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  ani. 

aniirto- 

Talc  .... 

.  7 

24 

nium 

.  51 

22 

Sulphocarbonate  of  load 

.  10 

35 

Phospliate  of  sodium  . 

.  55 

20 

Mother  of  pearl  . 

.  11 

28 

Comptonite  . 

.  56 

6 

Hydrate  of  barium 

.  13 

18 

Sulphate  of  calcium 

.  60 

0 

Arragonite  . 

.  18 

18 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 

.  62 

16 

Cyanide  of  potassium  . 

.  19 

24 

lolito  .... 

.  62 

50 

Cj'mophane 

.  27 

51 

Felspar 

.  63 

0 

Anhydrite  . 

.  28 

7 

Sulphate  of  potassium  . 

.  67 

0 

Borax  .... 

.  28 

42 

Carbonate  of  sodium  . 

.  70 

1 

Apophyllite . 

.  35 

8 

Acetate  of  lead  . 

.  70 

25 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 

.  37 

24 

Citric  acid  . 

.  70 

29 

Sulphate  of  barium 

.  37 

42 

Tartrate  of  potassium  . 

.  71 

20 

Spermaceti  (about) 

.  37 

40 

Tartaric  acid 

.  79 

0 

Borax  (native) 

.  38 

48 

Taitrate  of  potassium  and 

sodium  SO 

0 

Nitrate  of  zinc 

.  40 

48 

Carbonate  of  potassium 

.  80 

30 

Stilbite 

.  41 

42 

Cyanite 

.  81 

48 

Sulphate  of  nickel 

.  42 

4 

Chlorate  of  potassium  . 

.  82 

0 

Anhydrite  (Bio t) 

.  44 

41 

Epidote 

.  84 

19 

Lfpidolito  . 

.  45 

41 

Chloride  of  copper 

.  84 

30 

Benzoate  of  ammonium 

.  45 

8 

Peridote 

.  87 

56 

Sulphate  of  sodium  and  mag 

lesium  4fi 

49 

Succinic  acid  (about)  . 

.  90 

0 

Sulphate  of  ammonium 

.  45 

8 

Sulphate  of  iron  (about) 

.  90 

0 

Topaz  .... 

49°  to  65 

0 

Mica  .... 

.  0°  to  76 

0 
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It  will  be  observed  that  topaz,  and  more  especially  mica,  exhibit  very  different  angles 
in  different  specimens.  St^narmont  explains  this  anomaly  by  regarding  these  bodies  as 
mixtures  of  two  isomorphous  substances,  in  which  the  planes  of  the  axes  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  He  has  shown,  in  fact,  that  a  crystal  formed  by  a  mixture  of  two 
substances  has  its  axes  more  or  less  inclined  to  one  another,  or  situated  in  planes  whose 
position  varies  by  90°  from  one  specimen  to  another,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  mixture.  In  the  case  of  mica,  which,  as  Senarmont  has  shown,  crystallises  in 
right  prisms  -with  rhombic  base  (trimetric),  the  plane  of  the  axes  is  parallel,  sometimes 
to  the  longer,  sometimes  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  base.  (Daguin,  Traite  de 
Physique,  iv.  489.) 

Hi'flcction  of  Light  from  Double-refracting  Media. — The  reflection  of  light  from  the 
surface  of  double-refracting  crystals  follows,  so  far  as  regards  the  difference  of  phase 
of  the  two  principal  components  polarised  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  the  same  laws  as  those  which  are  observed  in  reflection  from  isophanous  media. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alterations  in  the  azimuth  of  polarisation  depend,  not  only  on 
the  angle  of  incidence,  but  likewise  on  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the 
plane  of  incidence  to  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  Even  when  a  polarised  ray  falls  perpen- 
dicularly on  a  double-refracting  surface,  the  azimuth  of  polarisation  does  not  remain 
unaltered.  In  particular  cases,  however,  no  alteration  takes  place  :  for  example,  in 
uniaxial  crystals,  when  the  reflecting  siurface  is  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  or  when 
the  plane  of  incidence  coincides  with  the  principal  section.  For  each  relative  position 
of  the  reflecting  surface  and  the  plane  of  incidence,  there  is  always  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence at  which  the  azimuth  remains  imaltered.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  when 
light  is  reflected  within  a  double-refracting  medium,  each  incident  ray  gives  two 
reflected  rays ;  that  in  uniaxial  crystals,  only  one  of  the  reflected  rays  remains  con- 
.'^tantly  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  whereas  the  other  may  deviate  therefrom ;  and  that 
in  biaxial  crystals,  for  the  most  part,  neither  of  the  two  reflected  rays  remains  in  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

Colours  of  Polarised  Light. 

Double-refracting  substances  viewed  in  polarised  light  often  exhibit  brilliant  colours, 
the  exact  observation  of  which  affords,  in  most  cases,  an  easier  method  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal,  than  the  mere  separation  of  a  ray  of  light  into 
two,  which  is  distinctly  perceptible  only  when  the  double  refraction  is  strong,  and  the 
crystal  has  a  considerable  thickness.  Hence,  the  observation  of  these  coloured  phe- 
nomena is  of  great  service  in  the  study  of  crystalline  structure. 

Since  the  two  rays  into  which  an  incident  ray  of  common  light  is  divided  on  entering 
a  double-refracting  medium  travel  through  that  medium  with  unequal  velocities 
(p.  661),  they  will,  on  emerging  from  the  medium,  exhibit  a  certain  difference  of  phase. 
As,  however,  the  vibrations  of  the  two  rays  always  take  place  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  they  cannot  interfere  so  as  to  produce  any  coloration  or  variation  of  in- 
tensity. Hence,  the  two  images  seen  through  a  double-refracting  crystal  in  ordinary 
light  are  colourless. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  crystalline  plate  is  viewed  in  a  polarising  appa- 
ratus, say,  between  two  tourmalines,  or  two  Nichol's  prisms,  one  serving  as  polariser, 
the  other  as  analyser  (p.  655).  The  rays  which  fall  on  this  plate  are  then  polarised  by 
the  action  of  the  first  prism  or  tourmaline,  that  is  to  say,  their  vibrations  are  reduced 
to  one  plane.  If  this  plane  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the 
double-refracting  plate,  they  pass  through  it  without  further  decomposition,  so  that 
only  one  ray — ordinary  or  extraordinary,  as  the  case  may  be— passes  througli  the  plate. 
But  if  the  direction  of  vibration  CP  {fig.  687)  of  the  polariser  is  inclined  at  45°  to  the 
Fia  687  directions  of  N-ibration  Co,  Ce,  of  the  double-refracting  plate, 

'  two  components,  Co,  Cc,  of  equal  intensity  are  obtained.  Suppose 
now  that  the  difference  of  path  of  the  two  corresponding  rays,  after 
V  passing  througli  the  plate,  is  equal  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave- 
\  lengths;  the  vibrations  will  then  proceed  simultaneously  from  C 
•—■y.e  towards  oand  e;  and  if  the  direction  of  vibration,  pq,  of  the  ana- 
/  i  lyser  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  polariser,  P«,  the  vibrations 
i     Co,  Ce,  wiU  then  yield  two  equal  and  opposite  components,  Cp, 

 '1  Cq,  which  will  destroy  one  another.    Consequently,  if  the  incident 

y         light  is  monochromatic,  the  field  of  view,  in  this  position  of  the 
\^     analyser,  will  be  dark.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  polariser  and 
\    analyser  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel,  so  that  jug  coincides  with 
CP,  the  components  of  Co  and  Ce  will  both  lie  in  the  direction  C;-, 
and  will  strengthen  one  another,  so  that  the  field  will  be  light. 

If  the  difference  of  path  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  is  equal  to  an  uneven 
iiumber  of  half  wave-lengths,  the  vibrations  will  proceed  from  C  simultaneously  in  tho 
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directions  Co  and  Ce' ;  conscquontly,  the  phenomena  just  described  will  bo  exactly 
reversed;  the  field  being  dark  when  the  axes  of  the  two  tourmalines  or  Nichol's  prisms 
are  parallel,  and  light  when  they  are  crossed. 

AVhen  the  incident  light  is  white,  it  is  only  particular  coloured  rays  that  destroy 
each  other  completely,  or  strengtlien  one  another's  effect  in  the  greatest  degree ; 
consequently,  the  field  is  never  dark,  but  the  double-refracting  plate  appears  coloured, 
the  colours  varying  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  ;  and  for  any  particular 
thickness,  being  complementary  to  one  another  in  the  two  relative  positions  of  tho 
poluriser  and  analyser.  When  a  double-refracting  prism  (p.  6fi5)  is  used  as  analyser, 
two  images  are  seen,  the  colours  of  which  are  complementary  to  one  another ;  and  if 
they  are  large  enough  to  intersect,  the  overlapping  portion  is  white. 

When  a  thin  wedge-shaped  plate  of  a  double-refracting  crystal — gj-psum,  for  ex- 
ample—  is  placed  between  the  crossed  Nichol's  prisms  or  tourmalines,  a  series  of 
coloiired  strij^es  is  observed  following  exactly  the  order  of  coloiu's  of  Newton's  rings 
(p.  6-16).  In  the  thinnest  part,  the  wedge  is  colourless,  because  there  the  difference  of 
path  of  o  and  c  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave-lengths  of  all  the  coloured  rays. 
At  a  somewhat  greater  thickness,  the  violet  and  blue  raj-s  disappear  first,  and  the 
colour  passes  through  yellowish  white  and  orange  into  red  of  the  first  order.  Beyond 
this  point  the  yellow  and  red  rays  disappear,  and  a  blue  stripe  is  produced,  and  so  on. 
Wlien  the  thickness  is  so  great  that  the  difference  in  length  of  path  of  o  and  e  amounts 
to  a  multiple  of  the  wave-lengths  of  a  great  number  of  rays  diffiised  through  the 
entire  spectrum,  the  remaining  rays  together  produce  white  light :  hence  plates  of 
double-refracting  substances,  above  a  certain  thickness,  no  longer  appear  coloured  in 
polarised  light.  If,  however,  the  white  light  which  has  passed  through  such  a  plate  be 
decomposed  by  a  prism,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  black  lines. 

When  the  tourmalines  or  Nichol's  prisms  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel,  the 
colours  produced  are  complementaiy  to  those  above  described  ;  hence  it  is  clear  that 
unpolarised  light  can  never  produce  any  colours  in  double-refracting  plates,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  vibrations  in  all  possible  azimutlis,  so  tliat  the  colour  produced  by  any 
particular  set  of  vibrations  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  complementary  colour  of 
another  set  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  two  together  reproducing  white  light. 

A  thin  film  of  gypsum  in  which  a  circular  cavity  of  very  long  radius  is  made,  exhibits 
in  polarised  right  a  series  of  coloured  rings  exactly  similar  to  Newton's  rings. 

■The  order  of  the  colour  of  any  crystalline  plate  in  polarised  light  may  be  determineil 
by  laying  it  over  the  above-described  wedge,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  o  of  the  plate 
may  coincide  in  its  direction  of  vibration  with  the  c  of  the  wedge.  At  the  place  where 
the  plate  and  wedge  give  equal  differences  of  path,  their  actions  compensate  one 
another,  so  that  a  black  stripe  is  seen  with  the  tourmalines  crossed,  and  a  white  stripe 
if  they  are  parallel.    The  order  of  the  colour  may  then  be  read  off  on  the  wedge. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  plate  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  rays.  On 
gradually  inclining  it,  the  colours  change — first,  because  the  rays  have  then  to  pass 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  tlie  plate ;  secondly,  because  the  angle  which  the  rays 
form  with  the  axis  or  axes  of  the  crystal  also  varies,  and  this  circumstance  likewise 
affects  the  difference  of  path  corresponding  to  a  given  thickness  of  the  crystal. 

Coloured  Stingos. — A  plate  of  a  double-refracting  crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis  does  not  exhibit  the  colours  above  described  when  viewed  by  parallel  rays, 
because,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  two  rays  o  and  e  have  equal  velocities,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  reduced  to  one  ray.  But,  when  diverging  light,  proceeding  from  a 
luminous  point  at  a  short  distance,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  crystalline  plate  placed 
between  two  toiirmalines,  or  when  the  analysing  tourmaline  is  placed  so  pj^^  (JS8. 
close  to  the  eye  that  tho  visual  rays  converge  strongly  towards  the  optic 
centre  of  the  eye,  brilliantly-coloured  rings  are  produced,  the  form  of 
which  differs  according  as  the  crystalline  plate  is  uniaxial  or  biaxial. 

A  simple  apparatus  for  viewing  those  phenomena  consists  of  two  plates 
of  tourmaline  capable  of  rotating  in  their  own  planes  in  two  rings,  or 
sockets,  (I,  b  {fig.  C88),  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  spring,  c,  so  that  the  crj-stal- 
line  plate,  attached  to  a  piece  of  cork,  may  be  firmly  held  between  them, 
but  still  be  capable  of  turning  round  in  its  owti  plane. 

A  plate  of  a  uniaxial  crystal,  such  as  calcspar,  cut  with  parallel 
faces  perijendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  exhibits,  when  viewed  between  the 
crossed  tourmalines,  a  series  of  circular  coloured  rings,  intersected  by  a 
black  cross  {fig.  689).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tourmalines  are  placed 
with  their  axes  parallel,  tho  cross  is  white,  as  in  fig.  690,  and  the 
colours  are  complementary  to  the  former.  To  understand  their  forma- 
tion, it  is  merely  necessary  to  remember  that,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ba 
{fig.  690),  the  rays  o  and  c  have  equal  velocities,  but  that  their  difference  of 
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path  becomes  greater  and  greater  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  inclined  to  the  axis 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  difference  of  velocity  of  the  two  rays  then  becomes  con- 

Fig.  689.  Fig.  690. 


tiunaliy  greater;  and,  secondly,  because  the  thickness  of  the  plate  which  has  to  be 
traversed  by  the  rays  increases  at  the  same  time.  The  colours  which,  in  the  wedge 
above  described  (p.  667),  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  edge  are,  in  this  case,  grouped  in 
concentric  circles  round  the  axis,  the  order  of  the  tints  being  again  that  of  Newton's 
rings. 

The  vibrations  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  second  tourmaline  not 
being  resolved  into  two  components,  there  can  be  no  interference  along  lines  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  field  in  those  diz'ections.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  black 
cross  when  the  tourmalines  are  crossed,  and  of  the  white  one  when  their  axes  are 
parallel. 

The  rings  are  closer  together  in  proportion  as  the  double  refraction  is  stronger,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  greater. 

The  colours  of  the  rings  change,  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  relative  amount 
of  double  refraction  for  the  different  coloured  rays.  A  very  jjeculiar  chax'acter,  in  this 
respect,  is  exliibited  by  apophyllite,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  positive  for  the  blue, 
and  negative  for  the  red  rays. 

A  plate  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  median  line,  and  placed 
between  two  tourmalines,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  one  of  the  tourmalines,  exhibits,  when  the  tourmalines  are  crossed,  the 
system  of  rings  delineated  in  fig.  691.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  black  cross  is  the  same 
as  that  above  explained  with  regard  to  uniaxial  crystals.  But,  as  the  difference  of  path 
of  the  rays  o  and  e  increases  with  their  inclination  to  both  the  optic  axes,  the  rings  of 
colour  embrace  both  these  axes.  The  form  of  these  rings  is  nearly  that  of  the  lemnis- 
cate,  a  curve  distinguished  by  the  property  that  the  product  of  any  two  radii  vectores, 
drawn  from  the  two  poles  to  any  point  of  the  curve,  is  a  constant  quantity.  On  turning 
the  double-refracting  plate  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  whole  system  of  rings  turns 
round  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  black  cross  separates  into  two  branches,  presenting 

Fig.  691.'  Fig.  692.  Fig.  693. 


the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  692 ;  and  when  the  plane  of  the  axes  makes  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  axes  of  the  two  tourmalines,  the  two  black  bands  form  branches  of 
hyperbolas,  as  in  fig.  693.  The  general  direction  of  the  branches  of  the  black  bands 
is  always  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  On  con- 
tinuing the  rotation  of  the  plate  from  45°  to  90°,  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
in  the" reverse  order,  and  the  whole  series  of  changes  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  four 
quadrants. 
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When  the  polariser  and  analyser  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel,  the  form  of  the 
curves  and  of  the  cross  are  exactly  the  same  as  above,  but  the  colours  are  complemen- 
tary and  the  cross  is  white. 

The  preceding  figures  represent  the  appearance  in  crystals,  such  as  nitre,  which  have 
their  optic  axes  inclined  at  a  small  angle  not  exceeding  5°  or  6° ;  when  the  axes  are 
more  inclined,  only  half  the  figure  can  be  seen  at  once. 

Fig.  69-1  shows  the  appearance  of  the  rings  formed  by  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  perpen- 
dicularly to  one  of  its  optic  axes. 

The  distribution  of  the  colours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axes  shows  plainly 
whether  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  axes  increases 
or  diminishes  from  the  violet  to  the  red  rays.  The  for- 
mer is  the  case  in  tartrate  of  potassium,  the  latter  in 
nitrate  of  potassium.  In  crystals  of  the  monoclinie,  as 
also  of  the  di-  and  tri-clinic  systems,  even  the  direction 
of  the  axes  of  elaisticity  is  different  for  the  different 
coloured  rays:  thus  in  gypsum,  diopside,  and  cupric 
formate,  the  position  of  the  median  line  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  coloui'.  In  borax,  adularia,  tartaric  acid,  and  acetate  of  sodium,  the  different 
colours  have  the  same  median  line,  but  differently  directed  ordinates,  so  that  the  planes 
of  their  axes  vary  with  the  refrangiliility  of  the  light. 

The  optical  phenomena  exhibited  hy  many  biaxial  crystals  are  altered  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  change  of  temperature.  Glauberite,  for  example,  is  uniaxial  at 
ordinary  temperatures  for  violet  light,  but  biaxial  for  all  other  colours.  At  lower 
lemperatiu-es,  the  violet  axis  also  splits  into  two,  and  the  angles  between  the  axes  of  the 
other  rays  increase.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  violet 
axis  becomes  divided  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  former ;  the  axial  angles  of  the 
other  colours  diminish,  become  nothing,  and  then  likewise  pass  into  the  perpendicular 
plane,  in  which  they  arc  all  situated  together,  even  before  the  temperatiu-e  rises  as  high 
as  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Determination  of  the  Axes. — The  form  of  the  curves,  and  of  the  dark  bands  which 
cross  them,  afford  the  best  means  of  determining  the  position  of  the  axes  in  biaxial 
crystals.  To  find  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes,  the  crystal,  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  plate  with  parallel  faces,  is  placed  between  a  polariser  and  analyser  with  their 
planes  of  polarisation  crossed,  so  as  to  produce  darkness,  and  the  plate  is  turned  round 
in  its  own  plane  till  its  presence  does  not  restore  the  light.  Two  positions  are  thus 
found,  for  which  the  traces  of  the  primitive  piano  of  polarisation  are  to  be  marked  on 
the  crystalline  plate.  These  two  traces  form  a  riglit  angle,  and  one  of  them  is  situated 
in  the  plane  of  the  axes.  The  plate  is  then  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  till  each  of 
the  traces  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  primitive  plane  of  polarisation;  then,  by 
inclining  it  successively  round  tliese  traces,  a  position  is  sought  in  which  the  rings  can 
be  seen  surrounding  the  ;ixes.  The  plane  of  the  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
round  which  the  plane  has  been  turned  to  discover  the  rings. 

Measurement  etf  the  Angle  lietween  the  Axes. — The  most  convenient  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  all  exact  measurements 
of  the  coloured  rings,  is  that  of  Soleil, 
represented  in  fig.  695. 

A  beam  of  light,  polarised  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  mirror  V,  which  may  lie 
placed  at  any  required  inclination  by 
means  of  the  joint  o,  passes  through  a 
lens,  II,  and  is  brought  to  a  foeus  on 
the  crystalline  plate  c,  where  the  rays 
cross  each  other  and  issue  in  diverging 
cones.  They  then  pass  through  an  eye- 
piece, I'l",  11",  forming  at  ,//,  tlie  focus 
of  the  lens  /,  an  image  of  the  curves 
produced  by  the  plate  c,  and  this  image 
is  viewed  through  the  lens  Tand  the  an- 
alyser a.  At //is  placed  a  micrometer, 
m,  represented  separately  at  M.  It  has 
three  wires,  two  parallel  to  one  another, 
perpendicular  to  the  third,  and  capable 
of  being  brought  together  or  separated 
by  a  screw,  one  part  of  which  is  right-,  and  the  other  left-handed.  The  plate  c  is  held 
Ijy  a  socket  capable  of  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis,  its  rotation  being  measured  by  a 
divided  screw-head,  n,  and  a  reniier  which  is  read  off  by  the  magnifier  v.  The  sup- 
]iort  of  the  socket  is  also  capable  of  turning  on  o,  so  that  the  crystalline  plate  c  may 
be  placed  in  any  required  position. 
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To  measure  the  angle  between  tlie  axes,  it  is  best  to  use  homogeneous  light.  The 
crystalline  plate  c,  cut  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  median  line,  is  fixed  in  the  socket 
in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of  its  axes  may  be  vertical,  and  the  socket  is  turned 
round  in  its  own  plane,  so  as  to  bring  each  of  the  poles  successively  to  coincide  with 
the  intersection  of  the  wires  of  the  micrometer.  The  are  through  which  the  screw  is 
turned  between  the  two  positions  gives  the  observed  angle  2o'  between  the  apparent 
optic  axes  (p.  664).  From  this  the  real  angle  between  these  axes  is  calculated  by  the 
equation  sin  a  =  ij!  sin  a,  in  which  /u'  is  the  middle  of  the  three  characteristic  refractive 
indices  for  the  coloured  ray  observed. 

Soleil's  apparatus  serves  also  to  measure  the  diameters  of  the  rings;  the  micrometer 
being  capable  of  turning  round  on  itself,  the  diameters  can  easily  be  measured  in  any 
required  direction. 

Bouhle-refracting  structure  froduced  by  Molccidar  Tension. — Glass,  gelatin,  and 
other  amorphous  bodies,  also  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  acquire  the 
double-refracting  structure,  when  pressed,  stretched,  or  heated  unequally  in  different 
parts,  and  exhibit,  when  examined  by  polarised  light,  coloured  bands  similar  to  those 
produced  by  double-refracting  crystals.  A  rectangular  plate  of  glass  laid  edge-ways 
on  a  very  hot  iron  plate,  exhibits,  when  examined  in  a  polarising  apparatus,  a  series  of 
coloured  bands  parallel  to  its  edges,  these  bands  altering  their  arrangements  as  the 
heat  is  gradually  conducted  across  the  plate,  and  disappearing  altogether  when  it 
becomes  uniformly  heated  all  over.  A  similar  etFect  is  produced  by  placing  the  glass 
in  the  same  manner  on  a  plate  of  metal  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  or  by  subjecting 
it  to  lateral  compression. 

These  effects  are,  however,  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  unannealed  glass — that  is 
to  say,  glass  which  has  been  heated  and  quickly  cooled.  Glass  thus  treated  has  an 
irregular  structure,  the  parts  near  the  sm-face  having  been  more  quickly  cooled  than 
the  interior  parts,  and  torn  away  from  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  sudden  contraction  in 
cooling.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity  of  structure,  the  glass  produces  double 
refraction  on  all  rays  which  traverse  it,  but  in  different  degrees  in  its  different  parts, 
whence  there  results  a  variable  coloration  when  the  glass  is  viewed  by  polarised  light. 
The  figures  produced  exhibit  a  symmetry  depending  on  that  of  the  contour  of  the 
plate.  A  circular  plate  of  unannealed  glass,  the  structure  of  which  is  symmetrical 
round  the  axis,  acts  like  a  uniaxial  crystal,  exhibiting  concentric  rings,  intersected  by 
a  black  or  white  cross,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  polariser  and  analyser. 
If  the  structure  is  not  quite  symmetrical  round  the  axis,  the  rings  and  cross  are  dis- 
torted. A  square  plate  exhibits  a  cross  with  coloured  fringes  in  the  angles.  An 
elliptical  plate  exhibits  a  figure  resembling  those  of  biaxial  crystals. 

Absorption  of  Light  by  Double-refracting  Crystals.  Bichro'ism. 

Certain  coloiu'ed  double-refracting  crystals,  when  traversed  by  ordinary  white  light, 
exhibit  different  colours  according  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  with  regard  to  their  axes ; 
thus  diohroite  or  iolite  (ii.  320)  appears  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  inclining  to  brown, 
or  of  a  fine  azure  blue,  according  as  the  rays  traverse  it  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  ;  in  like  manner,  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  exhibits  either  a  dark-brown, 
or  a  fine  green  colour ;  some  varieties  of  sapphire  are  blue  or  yoUowish  green.  Some 
green  tourmalines  appear  dark  brown-red  when  viewed  along  the  axis. 

This  effect  is  due  to  the  property  possessed  by  double-refracting  media,  of  absorbing 
polarised  rays  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  inclination  of  those  rays  with 
regard  to  their  axes.  The  tourmaline  absorbs  completely  all  rays  polarised  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  its  axis,  and  transmits  them  in  greater  and  greater  proportion  as  this  axis 
is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  ;  moreover  it  absorbs  all  the  simple  rays  com- 
posing white  light  in  the  same  proportion,  consequently  the  transmitted  light  remains 
always  of  the  same  colour,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  green  tourmalines  above  men- 
tioned. But  when  the  absorption-coefficients  of  the  several  simple  rays  vary  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  with  the  change  of  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  crystal,  the  tint 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  unabsorbed  rays  likewise  varies  with  their  inclination 
to  the  axis. 

Some  biaxial  crystals  exhibit  trichroi'sm  ;  thus  certain  Brazilian  topazes  of  a  yel- 
lowish rose  tint  in  the  direction  of  the  median  line,  are  violet  when  viewed  along  the 
complementary  line,  and  yellowish  white  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  axes. 

B  a  b  i  n  e  t  has  observed  that,  of  the  two  rays  into  which  an  incident  ray  is  divided  on 
entering  a  uniaxial  crystal,  that  which  travels  most  slowly  and  is  therefore  most  re- 
fracted, is  also  absorbed  in  the  largest  proportion  ;  in  positive  crystals  therefore,  such 
as  tourmaline,  it  is  the  ordinary,  and  in  negative  crystals,  like  smoky  quartz,  it  is  the 
extraordinary  ray  which  is  most  absorbed.  This  law,  true  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  nevertheless  admits  of  numerous  exceptions.    Thus,  Haidinger  observed  that 
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the  order  of  absorption  is  different  in  tlie  blue  and  yellow  varieties  of  beryl,  although 
both  are  negative.  Beer  observed  that  acid  ehromate  of  potassium,  cyanite,  and  certain 
varieties  of  topaz  also  form  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  that  idocrase  and  eupric  acetate, 
which  follow  the  law  as  regards  the  blue  rays,  deviate  from  it  as  regards  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red. 

II  a  gen  has  demonstrated  the  following  laws  regarding  the  absorption  of  light  by 
double-refracting  crystals. 

1.  The  general  law  of  the  decrease  of  intensity  in  geometric  progression  as  the 
thicl^nesses  increase  in  arithmetic  progression  (p.  63G),  holds  good  for  double-refract- 
ing, as  well  as  for  isophanous  media,  so  that  the  ratio  o  :  e  likewise  varies  according  to 
the  same  law. 

2.  The  ratio  o  :  c  is  a  continuous  fimction  of  A,  exhibiting,  in  all  the  crystals  observed, 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 

3.  The  variations  of  o  :  are  equal  on  either  side  of  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  ; 
so  that  if  the  maximum  or  mininnim  occurs  at  a  particular  wave-length  A',  the  values 
of  o  :  (•  for  A'  +  n  and  A'—;;  are  equal. 

4.  The  absolute  value  and  the  position  of  tlie  maximum  and  minimum  depend  upon 
the  direction  of  the  plate  with  regard  to  the  axes  of  the  crystal. 

5.  From  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  function  o  :  p,  it  is  probable  that  in  crystals, 
which  form  exceptions  to  Babiuet's  law,  the  exception  applies  only  to  certain  rays  of 
the  spectrum. 

Circular  Polarisation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  658),  that  when  two  rays  of  light  travelling  along 
the  same  path  are  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  otiier,  and  differ  in  phase 
by  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length,  then  if  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  of  the  two  are  equal, 
the  molecules  of  the  resultant  wave  vibrate  in  circles  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray.  In  tliis  state  the  ray  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarised,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  it  exhibits  are  the  same  as  if  the  ray  were  polarised  in  one  plane,  and  that 
plane  were  made  to  rotate  round  the  direction  of  the  ray  as  an  axis. 

Circular  piolarisation  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  quartz,  in  which 
it  was  first  discovered.  A  plate  of  this  substance  (which  is  uniaxial)  cut  at  ri;_'ht 
angles  to  the  optic  axis,  exhibits  when  viewed  between  two  tourmalines  or  Nichnl's 
prisms  with  their  axes  crossed,  a  system  of  coloured  rings  similar  to  those  produced  by 
calcspar  (p.  668);  but  the  centre  of  tlie  field  of  view,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  black  cross, 
is  illuminated  with  brilliant  colours,  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  &c.,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  On  turning  tlie  analyser  on  its  axis,  the  colours  in  the  centre 
go  through  the  regular  prismatic  series  from  red  to  violet,  or  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  direction  of  rotation,  but  no  alteration  of  colour  is  produced  by  rotating  the 
plate  of  quartz  while  the  analyser  remains  stationary. 

To  understand  these  phenomena,  we  must  examine  what  takes  place  when  homo- 
geneous light  is  used.  Suppose,  then,  a  plate  of  dark  red  glass  coloured  with  red  oxide 
of  copper  to  be  interposed  between  the  two  tourmalines  or  Nichol's  prisms,  crossed  as 
before,  so  that  no  light  is  transmitted  by  the  analyser.  If  tlie  plate  of  quartz  be  now 
interposed,  a  red  light  immediately  makrs  its  appearance,  and  to  render  the  field  again 
dark,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  analyser  through  a  certain  angle,  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  Hence  it  fjllows  that  the  ray  which  has  traversed  the  quartz  must  have 
had  its  plane  of  vibration  deflected  through  an  angle  equal  to  that  through  which  the 
analyser  has  been  moved. 

Precisely  similar  effects  are  produced  with  yellow,  green,  violet,  or  any  other  kind 
of  homogeneous  light ;  but  the  angle  of  rotation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ray,  being  least  for  red  and  greatest  for  violet  light. 
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Some  crystals  of  quartz  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  raj'  to  tlie  right,  others 
to  the  left ;  the  former  are  called  right-handed,  the  latter  left-handed  quartz.  But  in 
whichever  direction  the  rotation  takes  place,  a  plate  of  quartz  of  given  thickness  always 
produces  the  same  amount  of  angular  deviation  for  a  ray  of  given  refrangibility ;  and 
for  plates  of  different  thickness  the  deviation  for  any  particular  ray  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  thickness.  The  preceding  table  gives  the  angles  of  deviation  for  the 
principal  rays  of  the  spectrum  produced  by  plates  of  quartz  of  the  thickness  of  1  milli- 
metre and  375  millimetres. 

Biot  found  by  observation  that  the  angles  of  rotation  for  the  diiferent  simple  colours 
are  nearly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  indices  of  refraction,  or  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  wave-lengths.  This  law  is  approximately  true  also  for  most  substances 
which  exhibit  circular  polarisation,  while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  remarkable 
deviations  from  it :  thus  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  deflects  the  green  rays 
more  than  the  violet ;  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor,  thougli  it  deflects  the  seve- 
ral coloured  rays  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility,  produces  a  much  greater  difference 
of  deviation  between  the  less  and  the  more  refrangible  rays  than  that  which  is  indicated 
by  Biot's  law. 

We  can  now  explain  the  succession  of  colours  produced  when  ordinary  daylight  is 
used.  Suppose  a  beam  of  white  light,  polarised  by  a  Nichol's  prism,  whose  principal 
action  is  parallel  to  A  A'  {fig.  696),  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  right-handed  quartz, 
3'75  mm.  thick.  The  vibrations  of  the  several  coloured 
rays  composing  the  beam  of  polarised  light  are  all  at 
first  parallel  to  A  A' ;  but  by  passing  through  the 
quartz,  their  planes  of  vibration  are  deflected  tlu-ough 
the  several  angles  given  in  the  above  table,  the  red 
ray  then  vibrating  in  the  line  ?•  r',  the  yellow  in  y  y\ 
the  violet  in  v  v,  &c.  Now,  let  the  ray  be  viewed 
through  another  Nichol's  prism,  placed  with  its  prin- 
cipal section  also  parallel  to  A  A' ;  then  on  resolving 
each  of  these  vibrations  into  two  otlier.s,  one  parallel 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  A  A',  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  red  and  violet  rays  will  be  transmitted  with 
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with  less,  the  yellow  still  less,  and  the  green  not  at 
all.  The  result  will,  therefore,  be  a  purple  tint.  Now 
let  the  eye-piece  be  tiu^ned  from  left  to  right.  As  the 
principal  section  passes  successively  over  the  lines  r  r\ 
o  o',  &c.,  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  &c ,  will,  in  succes- 
sion, be  more  fully  transmitted  than  the  other  rays,  so 
that  a  series  of  tints  will  be  produced,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  and  following  in  the  same  order,  from  red  through 
yellow  to  violet.  If  the  analyser  be  turned  the  contrary  way,  the  order  of  the  tints 
will  be  reversed.  If  the  quartz  were  left-handed,  the  phenomena  would  be  precisely 
similar,  excepting  that  the  colours  would  change  from  red  through  yellow  to  violet 
when  the  analyser  was  turned  from  right  to  left. 

Similar  changes  of  colour  are  produced  with  a  plate  of  quartz  of  any  other 
thickness  ;  but  the  tint  produced  at  any  given  inclination  of  the  polariser  and  eye-piece 
is,  of  course,  different. 

The  tint  produced  with  a  quartz-plate  3-75  mm.  thick,  when  the  principal  sections 
of  the  polariser  and  analyser  are  parallel  to  one  another,  deserves  particular  notice. 
As  abeady  observed,  it  is  a  purple,  and,  moreover,  it  changes  very  quickly  to  red 
or  to  violet,  when  the  analyser  is  turned  one  way  or  tlie  other,  the  change  of  colour 
thus  produced  being,  in  fact,  very  much  more  rapid  and  decided  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  circuit.  This  peculiar  tint  is  accordingly  distinguished  by  the  term 
sensitive  tint,  or  transition  tint  {coideiir  sensible,  teinte  de  passage).  On  account 
of  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  it  may  be  recognised,  it  is  frequently  adopted 
as  the  standard  tint  in  measuring  the  angles  of  rotation  produced  by  diiTercnt  sub- 
stances ;  it  is,  in  fact,  much  easier  to  determine  when  this  particular  colour  makes  its 
appearance,  than  to  seize  the  exact  moment  when  a  ray  of  red,  yellow,  or  other 
homogeneous  light  completely  disappears. 

The  rotatory  power  of  quartz  is  essentially  related  to  its  crystalline  form,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter.  It  is  not  exhibited  by  opal,  or  any  other  amorphous 
variety  of  silica,  or  by  silica  dissolved  in  potash,  or  fused  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  a  few  metallic  salts  possessing  the  rotatory  power, 
viz.  chlorate  of  sodium,  bromate  of  sodium,  and  sodio-uranic  acetate,  these  salts 
exhibiting  that  power  only  when  crystallised,  not  in  solution. 

Circular  ■polarisation  in  organic  hnlies. — The  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  vibra- 
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tion  of  a  polarised  ray  is  much  niure  widely  diffiised  among  organic  than  among 
inorganic  bodies ;  moreover,  organic  substances  jiossoss  it  in  the  liquid,  as  well  as  in 
the  crystalline  state.  Among  organic  compounds  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  the  right,  may  be  mentioned :  Cane-sugar,  glucose,  diabetic  sugar,  milk-sugar, 
dextrin,  camphor,  asparagin,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  narcotine,  tartaric  acid,  camphoric 
acid,  aspartic  acid,  oil  of  lemons,  castor-oil,  croton-oil.  The  following  rotate  to  the 
left:  Sugar  of  fruits,  starch,  albumin,  amygdaliu,  quinine,  nicotine,  strychnine,  brucine, 
morphine,  codeine,  malic  acid,  antitartaric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  valerian. 

By  passing  a  polarised  ray  through  tubes  of  different  lengths,  filled  with  the  same 
solution  of  cane-sugar,  or  other  rotatory  substance,  it  is  found  that  the  angle  of  de\-ia- 
tiou  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid;  and,  by  filling  the  same  tube 
with  solutions  containing  different  quantities  of  sugar,  &c.,  it  is  found  that  the  angle  of 
deviation  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  contained  in  a  column  of 
given  length.  Generally,  then,  the  angle  of  deviation  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  active  particles  which  the  light  has  to  pass. 

If,  then,  6  be  the  quantity  of  active  substance  contained  in  a  unit  of  weight  of  the 
solution,  I  the  length  of  the  column,  and  a  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  for  a  par- 
ticular tint — the  transition-tint,  for  example, — the  angle  of  rotation  for  the  unit  of 
length,  supposing  the  entire  column  to  be  filled  with  the  optically  active  substance, 

ct  ,  . 

will  be         But  as  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  often  attended  with  condensation 
tl 

of  volume,  it  is  best,  in  order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  rotatory  power,  independent 
of  sucli  irregularities,  to  refer  the  observed  angle  of  deviation  to  a  hypothetical  unit 

of  density,  that  is  to  say,  to  divide  tlie  quantity      by  the  density,  5,  of  the  solution. 

The  fraction  thus  obtained,  viz.  \a]  =       ,  is  called  the  specific  rotatory  power, 

and  expresses  the  angle  of  rotation  which  the  pure  substance,  in  a  column  of  the  unit 
of  length  and  density  =  1,  would  impart  to  the  ray  corresponding  to  the  transition-tint. 
For  example,  a  solution  containing  155  milligrammes  of  cane-sugar  in  a  gramme  of 
liquid,  has  a  sp)ecific  gravity  =  I'OG,  and  deflects  the  transition-tint  by  24°,  in  a  column 
20  centimetres  long ;  its  specific  rotatory  power  is  therefore 

24 

W  =  0-155  .  20  .  1  06  = 

The  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  rotatory  power  of  liquids  consists  of  a  glass 
tube,  surrounded  with  a  case  of  wood  or  brass,  and  closed  at  both  ends  with  plate-glass 
discs  ground  to  fit  water-tight,  and  pressed  against  the  tube  by  means  of  screw-caps. 
The  tube,  being  completely  filled  with  the  liquid,  is  placed  on  the  supports,  between 
two  Nichol's  prisms,  one  of  which  serves  as  polariser,  the  other  as  analyser.  The 
latter  carries  a  vernier  moving  round  a  graduated  circle.  The  simplest  way  of  using 
this  apparatus  is  to  interpose  between  the  tube  and  the  polariser  a  glass  coloured  with 
red  oxide  of  copper,  the  tint  of  which  corresponds  with  the  red  of  the  fixed  line  C  of 
the  spectrum,  and,  having  set  the  analyser  with  its  principal  section  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  polariser  (w)iich  makes  the  field  of  view  dark  so  long  as  the  tube  is  not 
interposed),  adjust  the  tul  le  in  its  place,  and  turn  the  eye-piece  round  till  the  red  light 
completely  disappears.  The  angle  tlirough  wliich  the  eye-piece  is  turned  measures  the 
deviation  produced  by  the  liquid. 

The  direct  measurement  of  the  rotation  of  the  red  ray  is  not,  however,  always  the  best 
mode  of  observation,  because,  as  already  observed  (p.  672),  it  is  difficult  to  tell  with  pre- 
cision when  the  light  completely  disappears.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  introduced  behind 
the  polarising  prism,  instead  of  the  red  glass,  a  plate  of  quartz  3'75  millimetres  thick, 
which,  when  the  polariser  and  analyser  are  sot  with  their  principal  sections  parallel, 
exliibits  the  transition-tint.  The  interposition  of  the  circularly  polarising  liquid  causes 
this  tint  to  change,  and  the  rotation  is  measured  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  the  prism  must  be  tiu-ned  to  show  the  transition-tint. 

Greater  exactness  is  obtained  by  using  a  double  plate  of  quartz  3-75  millimetres 
thick,  one-half  being  composed  of  right-handed,  the  other  of  left-handed  quartz.  Such 
a  plate  exhibits  the  transition-tint  with  perfect  uniformity  on  both  halves,  when  the 
polariser  and  analyser  are  set  with  their  principal  sections  parallel ;  but  on  turning  the 
analyser  to  the  right,  one-half  of  the  plate  inclines  to  red,  and  the  other  t-o  blue.  The 
same  change  will,  of  course,  take  place  on  introducing  the  tube  containing  the  circularly 
polarising  liquid  ;  and  to  restore  the  uniformity  of  tint,  the  analyser  must  be  turned  a 
certain  number  of  degrees  the  contrary  way.  If  the  liquid  has  but  a  slight  rotatory 
power,  this  method  is  quite  satisfactory ;  but  if  the  rotatory  power  is  considerable,  aa 
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error  may  arise  from  the  different  angles  of  rotation  imparted  to  the  different-coloured 

To  obviate  this  source  of  inaccuracy,  a  contrivance  called  the  compensator  has 
been  invented  by  Soleil,  which,  together  with  the  other  parts  of  his  apparatus — called 
a  saccharim eter,  being  especially  adapted  to  the  estimation  of  the  strength  of 
saccharine  solutions — is  represented  in  fig.  697.  The  tube  T,  containing  the  saccharine 

solution,  or  other  liquid  to  be 
examined,  is  placed  between 
two  perforated  diaphragms, 
one  of  which,  D,  is  fixed,  while 
the  other,  D',  can  be  removed 
at  pleasiu-e  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  D,  towards  which 
it  is  again  pressed  by  a  spring, 
shown  in  section  at  p:  this 
arrangement  keeps  the  tube  in 
position,  and  facilitates  its 
adjustment.  The  incident 
light  is  polarised  by  the 
achromatised  cale-spar  prism 
n,  one  image  of  which  is  in- 
tercepted by  a  screen.  At  j) 
is  a  double  plate  of  quartz,  3"75 
millimetres  thick,  a  fi'out  view 
of  which  is  shown  at  gd — one- 
half,  d,  being  dextro-,  and  the 
other  half,  g,  Isevo-rotatory. 
The  light  ha%-ing  traversed  this 
double  quartz-plate  and  then 
the  tube  T,  arrives  at  a  quartz-plate,  q,  cut  perpendicularly  to  its  axis,  then  passes 
through  the  compensator,  r,  is  analysed  by  the  double-refracting  jjrisni,  a,  and  is 
finally  viewed  through  the  small  telescope,  L  L. 

ER'  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  compensator,  consisting  of  two  quartz  prisms 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  of  contrary  rotation  to  the  plate  q.  These  prisms  can 
slide  one  over  the  other  horizontally,  and  in  contrary  directions,  so  as  to  vary  the 
thickness  which  the  modified  light  has  to  traverse.  They  are  set  in  motion  by  a 
toothed  pinion  fixed  to  the  button  h,  and  acting  on  two  racks  adapted  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  mounting  of  the  prisms.  One  of  these  mountings  carries  an  ivory  scale,  e, 
represented  separately  at  E  ;  the  other,  a  vernier,  which  slides  along  the  scale,  and 
serves  to  measure  the  opposite  displacements  of  the  two  prisms.  When  the  zeros  of  the 
scale  and  vernier  coincide,  the  two  prisms  are  opposite  to  one  another,  and  their  thick- 
nesses are  together  equal  to  that  of  the  plate  q.  the  rotatory  power  of  which  is  therefore 
neutralised  by  them.  The  analyser  may  then  be  turned  by  means  of  the  endless  screw, 
V,  into  such  a  position,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  double  quartz-plate,  9  rf,  may  exhibit 
the  sensitive  tint.  If  the  tube  T,  containing  the  liquid,  be  then  put  in  its  place,  the 
two  halves,  g,  d,  will  then  exhibit  very  different  colours ;  and  to  restore  them  to  equality 
the  compensator,  r,  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce,  together  with  the  plate  q,  an 
inversion  opposite  to  that  of  the  liquid,  either  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  double 
prism,  r,  or  diminishing  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  action  of  the  plate  q  to  predominate. 
The  direction  in  which  the  vernier  is  moved  along  the  rule,  which  is  marked  with  two 
series  of  divisions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zero  point,  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  exerted  by  the  liquid,  and  the  displacement  of  the  vernier  gives  the  angle  of 
de^dation  when  the  thickness  of  quartz  corresponding  to  one  division  of  the  scale  is 
known.  These  divisions  are  usually  made  to  correspond  with  the  tenth  of  a  milli- 
metre ;  the  vernier  indicates  the  tenth  of  these,  so  that  the  estimation  may  be  made 
to  the  hundredth  of  a  millimetre.  The  half  of  this  quantity  suffices  to  produce  an 
appreciable  difference  of  tint  in  the  two  halves  of  the  double  quartz-plate. 

When  either  the  light,  or  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  coloured,  this  colour,  added  to  that 
produced  by  the  polarisation,  modifies  the  sensitive  tint,  and  diminishes  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation.  To  neutralise  this  colour,  Soleil  places  at  the  extremity,  K,  of  the 
instrument,  a  double-refracting  prism,  n,  and  a  quartz-plate,  i,  fixed  in  a  socket,  which 
can  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  or  pinion,  t,  and 
the  button  B.  This  plate  is  interposed  between  the  two  prisms  n  and  c,  the  second  of 
which  acts  as  analyser,  and  yields  a  colour  which  may  be  varied  by  turning  the  prism 
«,  so  that  a  position  of  this  prism  may  be  found  which  gives  a  tint  capable  of  sensibly 
neutralising  that  of  the  liquid,  or  of  the  light  employed. 

As  the  apparatus  above  described  requires  the  observation  of  the  transition-tint,  its 
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results  are  pxaet  only  when  applied  to  liquids  which  disperse  polarised  light  according 
to  the  same  law.  Now  I5iot  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  saccharine  solutions, 
to  which,  indeed,  Soleil's  apparatus  is  especially  adapted ;  but  with  other  liquids,  such 
as  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  whose  rotatory  power  for  the  different  coloui-ed  rays 
does  not  follow  Biot's  law  (p.  672),  the  observation  of  the  transition-tint  does  not  give 
good  results.  With  such  liquids  it  is  best  to  resort  to  the  simpler  mode  of  observation 
previously  described  (p.  673),  using  homogeneous  light. 

Relation  between  Optical  Rotatory  power  and  Crystalline  form. — 

Circular  polarisation  appears  to  depend  on  a  certain  want  of  symiiK-lry  in  the  molecules 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  rays  pass  :  in  fact,  all  crystals  which  exhiliit  circular 
polarisation  are  liemihedral  or  tetartohedral.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  quartz, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  opposite  rhombohedi'ons  +K  and  — K  with  the  hexa- 
gonal prism  ccR,  some  varieties  of  it  exhibiting  liemihedral  and  tetartohedral 
combinations  (Ckystaixogr.^pht,  ii.  l43,  fg.  258).  Moreover,  the  six  faces  y  (6Pg), 
whicli  are  unequally  inclined  to  those  „.       „  „. 

of  the  prism,  are  not  always  placed  ^  '3-  J^ig.  bJ9. 

alike,  occurring  in  some  crystals  on 
the  right  of  a  prismatic  face  above,  and 
on  the  left  below,  and  the  contrary  in 
others,  as  shown  in  figs.  698,  699. 
The  two  forms  of  crystal  thus  produced, 
though  their  faces  are  alike  in  number 
and  in  form,  are  not  superposible,  but 
one  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflected 
image  of  the  other.  The  crystals  of 
the  one  kind  exhibit  dextro-rotatory, 
those  of  the  other  Inevo-rotatory 
power.  The  same  kind  of  opposite 
tetartohedrj',  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding opposition  of  optical  ro- 
tatory power,  is  found  also  in  other 
bodies  which  exhibit  circular  polarisa- 
tion. 

Tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right ;  raeemic 
acid,  which  is  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  tartaric  acid,  and  agrees  with  it 
in  nearly  all  its  chemical  relations,  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarised  light,  either  in 
the  free  state,  or  when  combined  with  bases.  Now,  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  and 
the  tartrates  are  hemihedral ;  those  of  raeemic  acid  and  the  racemates,  with  one 
exception,  are  holohedral.  The  exception  alluded  to  is  the  racemate  of  sodium  and 
ammonium.  A  solution  of  racemate  of  sodium  and  racemate  of  ammonium,  in  equiva- 
lent proportions,  yields  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  a  double  salt,  the  form  of  which  is 
represented  in  figs.  700,  701. 

It  is  a  right  rectangular  prism,  P,  M,  T, 
having  its  lateral  edges  replaced  by  the  faces 
b',  and  the  intersection  of  these  latter  faces,  with 
the  face  T,  replaced  by  a  face  h.  If  the  crystal 
were  holohedral,  there  would  be  eight  of  these 
faces,  four  above,  and  four  below ;  but,  as  the 
figTires  show,  there  are  but  four  of  them,  placed 
alternately :  moreover,  these  hemihedral  fiices 
occupy  in  different  crystals,  not  similar,  but 
opposite  positions  ;  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
quartz,  the  one  kind  of  crystal  is,  as  it  were,  the 
reflected  image  of  the  other. 

But  further;  by  carefully  picking  out  the 
two  kinds  of  crystals,  and  dissolving  them 
separately  in  water,  solutions  are  obtained  which,  at  the  same  degree  of  concentration, 
exert  equal  and  opposite  actions  upon  polarised  light,  the  one  deflecting  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right,  the  other,  by  an  equal  amount,  to  the  left.  Moreover,  the 
solutions  of  the  right  and  left-handed  crystals,  yield  by  evaporation,  crystals,  each  of 
its  own  kind  only  ;  and  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  these  crystals  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  caleium-salts  are  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphiu'ic  acid,  yield 
acids,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  composition,  and  in  every  other  respect,  except  that 
their  cry.stallino  forms  exhibit  opposite  hemihedi'al  modifications,  and  their  solutions, 
when  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  concentration,  exhibit  equal  and  opposite  effects 
on  polarised  light. 

XX  2 
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Of  the  two  acids  thus  oLtained,  the  one  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid;  the  other  is  called  anti- 
tar  taric  acid.  The  two  acids  are  also  distinguished  asdextro  -  and  Ise  vo-raeemic, 
dextro-  and  la-vo- tartaric  acid.  AVhen  equal  weights  of  these  two  acids  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  no  action  whatever 
on  polarised  light,  and  yields  by  evaporation,  holohedral  crystals  of  racemic  acid.  A 
similar  result  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  any  of  the  salts  of  the  two 
acids,  excepting  the  double  salt  of  sodium  and  ammonium. 

Hence  it  appears  that  racemic  acid,  a  body  which  has  no  action  upon  polarised  light, 
and  crj'stallises  in  holohedral  forms,  is  a  compound  of  two  acids  (tartaric  and  antitar- 
taric),  which  have  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  polarised  light,  and  crj'stallise  in 
similar  but  opposite  hemihedral  forms.  These  acids  differ  also  in  their  pjTO-eleetric 
relations.  The  crystals  of  both  become  electric  when  heated,  but  the  corresponding 
extremities  of  the  two  exhibit  opposite  electrical  states.  Racemic  acid  is  not  pyro- 
electric. 

Tart.aric  acid  may  be  converted  into  racemic  acid  by  the  action  of  heat,  provided 
only  it  be  associated  with  some  substance  which  will  enable  it  to  bear  a  somewhat  high 
temperature  without  decomposing.  There  are  many  substances  whose  effect  on 
polarised  light  is  altered  by  heat.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  alkaloids  of 
cinchona  bark.  Wlien  oinchonine,  or  any  of  its  salts  (which  rotate  to  the  right), 
is  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  decomposition,  it  is  transformed  into  an 
isomeric  alkaloid,  cinchonieine,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 
Similarly,  quinine,  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  is  converted  by 
heat  into  quinieine,  which  turns  it  to  the  right.  Now,  when  tartrate  of  cinchouine 
is  heated,  it  is  first  converted  into  tartrate  of  cinchonieine,  and  if  the  heat  be  then  con- 
tinued, the  change  extends  to  the  tartaric  acid,  haK  of  which  is  converted  into  anti- 
tartaric  acid.  If  the  process  be  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  fused  mass  treated 
with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  yields,  first,  crystals  of  antitartrate,  and  after- 
wards, of  tartrate  of  cinchonieine.  But  if  the  heat  be  longer  continued,  the  two  acids 
unite,  and  form  racemate  of  cinchonieine,  from  which  racemic  acid  may  be  prepared, 
identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  racemic  acid,  and  separable  by  the  same  means 
into  the  two  opposite  tartaric  acids. 

But,  what  is  vei^y  remarkable,  there  is  formed  at  the  same  time  a  modification  of 
tartaric  acid,  which  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarised  light,  and  yet  is  not  separable 
into  the  two  opposite  acids.  In  fact,  when  the  fused  mass  obtained  by  heating  tartrate 
of  cinchonine  is  treated  with  water,  and  chloride  of  calcium  added,  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  racemate  of  calcium,  and  the  filtrate,  if  left  at  rest,  deposits  crystals 
of  the  calcium-salt  of  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

There  are  other  organic  compounds,  which  are  also  optically  active  in  their  ordinary 
forms,  but  exhibit  inactive  and  inseparable  modifications.  Malic  acid,  as  it  exists 
in  fruits,  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right;  so  likewise  does  aspartic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  asparagin.  Now,  both  these  acids  may 
be  formed  from  f  umaric  acid,  an  optically  inactive  substance.  Acid  fumarateof  ammo- 
nium is  C^H^(NH^)0^  =  C^H'NO^  which  is  also  the  formula  of  aspartic  acid,  and  this 
acid  is  actually  formed  by  heating  the  acid  fumarate  of  ammonium.  But  the  aspartic 
aeid  thus  produced  is,  like  fuinaric  acid,  optically  inactive.  Again,  aspartic  acid  is 
converted  into  malic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid : 

C^H'NO*  +  HNO-    =    C^II^O^  +  N2  +  H-0. 

Both  active  and  inactive  aspartic  acids  undergo  this  transformation ;  but  active 
aspartic  acid  yields  active  malic  aeid,  and  inactive  aspartic  acid  yields  inactive  malic 
acid.  Neither  inactive  aspartic  nor  inactive  malic  acid  can  be  separated  into  two  acids 
oppositely  active. 

Common  oil  of  turpentine  possesses  considerable  dextro-rotatory  power;  but 
the  isomeric  substance  obtained  by  heating  the  artificial  solid  camphor  of  turpentine 
with  quicklime  is  optically  inactive. 

Fusel  oil  has  been  shown  by  Pasteur  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  amylic 
alcohol,  which  differ  slightly  in  boiling  point.  One  of  these  acids  is  optically  active, 
the  other  inactive. 

Circular  Polarisation  induced  by  Magrnetic  action. — Faraday,  in  1815, 
made  the  important  discovery,  that  bodies  which,  in  their  ordintiry  state,  exert  no  particu- 
lar action  on  polarised  light,  acquire  the  power  of  circidar  polarisation,  when  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  powerful  electric  or  magnetic  forces.  A  polarised  ray  passing  along 
the  axis  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  of  a  transparent  substance,  such  as  water  or  glass,  has 
its  plane  of  polarisation  deflected  to  the  right  or  left,  as  soon  as  the  medium  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  an  electric  current  passing  round  it  at  right  angles  to  the  my, 
or  to  that  of  two  opposite  magnetic  poles  (permanent  or  electro-magnetic),  so  placed 
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that  their  line  of  jniiction  coincides  witli  the  direction  of  the  ray.  The  rotation  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  electric  or  magnetic  force  ceases  to  act ;  its  amount  varies  directly  as 
tlie  strength  of  the  current,  and  its  direction  changes  with  that  of  the  current  or  of  the 
magnetic  force.  If  the  medium  has  a  rotatory  power  of  its  own,  the  total  etfect  is 
equal  to  the  sum  or  diiFerence  of  the  natural  and  induced  rotations,  according  as  the 
electric  or  magnetic  force  acts  with  or  against  the  natural  rotatory  jiower  of  the 
medium.    (Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  18-16,  p.  1.) 

These  remarkable  phenomena,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  universality  of 
magnetic  action,  have  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detaU  by  Pouillct,  E.  Bec- 
querel,  Wiedemann,  Mattliiessen,  Verdet,  and  others. 

Verdet(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  370  ;  xliii.  37)  has  confirmed  Faraday's  result  relat- 
ing to  the  proportionality  of  the  rotation  to  tlie  magnetic  force ;  and  has  also  sliown 
that  when  the  magnetic  force  acts  obliquely  to  the  ray,  the  rotation  of  tha  flane  of 
•polarisation  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the  direction  of 
the  ray  and,  that  of  the  magnetic  action;  in  other  words,  the  rotation  is  proportioned  to 
the  component  of  the  magnetic  force  which  is  parcdiel  to  the  raj/.  In  accordance  with 
this  law,  the  action  is  greatest  when  tlie  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  coincides  with 
that  of  the  ray,  and  is  reduced  to  nothing  when  it  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  r-dy. 

Direction  of  the  rotation. — Faraday  found  that  the  direction  of  the  induced  rotation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acting  electric  ciu'rent,  or  of  an  electric  current  which  would 
induce  the  acting  magnetic  polarity.  This  law  is  true  with  regard  to  all  diamagnetio 
substances ;  but  Verdet  has  shown  that  in  certain  magnetic  bodies  the  direction  of  the 
induced  rotation  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  current.  This  inverse  or  ntgative  rotation 
is  exhibited  by  the  salts  of  iron,  titanium,  cerium,  and  lanthanum ;  whereas  those  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum  exhibit  positive  rotation,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current;  while  of  manganese  salts,  some  exhibit  positive,  others  negative  rota- 
tion. When  a  salt,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  which  exhibits  negative  rotatory  power,  is 
dissolved  in  water,  which  is  positive,  the  negative  rotation  actually  produced  increases 
with  the  strength  of  the  solution  ;  the  same  salt  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  wood- 
spirit,  which  produce  much  less  positive  solution  than  water,  exhibits  a  still  greater 
negative  rotation. 

Magnetic  rotatory  piou'ers  of  different  substances. — All  the  liquids  and  transparent 
non-crystalline  solids  on  which  Faraday  experimented,  exhibited  more  or  less  magnetic 
rotatory  power.  According  to  Mattliiessen  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiii.  65,  71  ;  Compt. 
I'end.  xxiv.  909 ;  xxv.  200),  this  power  is  not  exhibited  by  fused  phosphoric  acid,  flint, 
agate,  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  Crystallised  bodies  in  general  do  not  exhibit  it ;  rock- 
salt,  however,  is  susceptible  of  it  in  a  very  high  degree.  Mercuric  chloride,  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  chromate  of  lead  are  quite  unsusceptible  of  magnetic  rotatory  power,  when 
crystallised,  but  exhibit  it  strongly  in  the  amorphous  state. 

Faraday's  heavy  glass  (boro-silicate  of  lead)  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  substance 
most  higldy  susceptible  of  magnetic  rotatory  power  ;  but  Matthiessen  has  shown  that 
several  other  kinds  of  glass  exhibit  it  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The  greatest  rotatory 
power  is  exhibited  by  the  silicates,  and  perhaps  by  the  chlorides.  Among  bases,  oxide 
of  lead  is  the  one  which,  when  introduced  into  glass,  produces  the  greatest  increase  of 
magnetic  rotatory  power;  then  follow  the  oxides  of  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  mercury, 
silver.  Magnesia,  strontia,  and  baryta  do  not  appear  to  exert  any  influence  ;  lime, 
potash,  and  soda  diminish  the  effect. 

Bert  in  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  5)  has  obtained  the  following  values  of  the  mag- 
netic rotatory  powers  of  several  substances,  as  compared  with  that  of  Faraday's  heavy 
glass : 


100 

Trichloride  of  phosphorus  . 

.  51 

87 

Solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  . 

.  55 

89 

Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 

.  45 

53 

Water  

.  25 

77 

Alcohol  at  36°  . 

.  18 

74 

Ether  

.  15 

Heavy  glass 
Guinand's  flint-glass 
Matthiessen's  flint-glass 
Common  flint-glass 
Stannic  chloride  . 
Sulphide  of  carbon 

The  dispersion  of  the  diflferent  coloured  rays  by  magnetic  rotation  in  flint-glass 
(Berti  n)  and  in  oil  of  turpentine  (Wiedemann),  follows  the  same  laws  as  in  circular 
polarisation,  produced  by  quartz  (p.  672). 

Cause  of  the  Magnetic  Rotator//  action. — Faraday  at  first  attributed  the  observed 
efTecls  to  the  direct  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  rays  of  light;  but  fiu-ther  research 
convinced  him  that  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  due  to  a  temporary 
modification  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  transparent  medium,  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  current  or  magnet.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  found  that  any 
cause  which  interferes  with  molecular  displacement,  likewise  impedes  the  development 
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of  the  rotatory  power  by  magnetic  action :  hence  it  is  that  this  power  is  but  rarely 
developed  in  crystals.  The  development  of  this  power  is  likewise  hindered  by  pres- 
snre,  but  favoured  by  heat,  which  increases  the  spaces  between  the  molecules,  and 
thereby  facilitates  their  displacement  by  magnetic  action.  H.  W. 

IiXCHT,  CHEnxiCAXi  ACTIOIT  OF.  A  large  number  of  substances  suiFer 
chemical  change  on  exposure  either  to  sunlight  or  to  certain  artificial  sources  of  light; 
the  action  thus  effected  is  said  to  be  chemical  action  induced  by  light.  The  undulatory 
or  mechanical  theory  of  light  and  heat  easUy  explains  this  peculiar  action  of  light, 
inasmuch  as  this  theory  supposes,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  that  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether,  giving  rise  to  what  we 
term  light,  are  transferred  to  the  smallest  particles  of  the  material  substance,  thus 
producing  the  chemical  change.  Amongst  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  chemical 
changes  effected  by  the  action  of  light  may  iu  the  first  place  be  mentioned  the  action 
by  light  upon  the  salts  of  silver,  giving  rise  to  all  the  marvellous  results  of  photography; 
and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  air  into  its  con- 
stituent elements,  by  plants  in  sunlight,  a  chemical  decomposition  upon  which  the 
whole  living  world  depends. 

The  peculiar  blackening  which  exposure  to  light  effects  upon  chloride  of  silver  was 
observed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sLxteonth  century,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  was  first  given  by  Scheele  in  the  year  1777. {^'^''^  '^''^  Liifi  und  dem 
Feuer,  Leipsic,  178-1,  p.  64).  He  clearly  proved  that  when  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed 
to  light  a  black  substance,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  acids,  is  formed,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  ;  and  hence  Scheele  concluded  "  that  the 
blackness  which  the  lima  cornua  acquires  from  the  sun's  light  is  silver  by  reduction." 
Scheele  likewise  proved  that  the  variously  coloured  solar  rays  do  not  aifect  silver-salts 
in  the  same  degree,  and  that  the  chloride  of  silver  is  blackened  sooner  in  the  violet 
than  in  any  other  of  the  rays.  The  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  silver-salts  by 
light  has  made  but  slight  progress  since  these  first  experiments  of  Scheele,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  development  which  practical  photography  has  attained;  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  as  regards  the  chemistry  of  the  photographic  processes,  we  are  unable  to 
advance  far  beyond  Scheele's  three  fundamental  discoveries,  (1)  the  production  of  a 
black  powder  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  (2)  the  formation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
(3)  the  specific  activity  of  the  violet  rays. 

The  first  definite  experiments  made  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  vegetation 
were  those  of  Priestley.  This  acute  reasoner  and  active  experimenter  showed  (Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,  Birmingham,  1790,  p.  293),  that  it 
is  only  in  presence  of  light  that  plants  are  able  to  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  assimilating  the  carbon,  and  liberating  the  oxygen,  and  thus  purifying  a  closed  at- 
mosphere rendered  impure  by  the  respiration  of  animals  or  by  the  burning  of  a  candle. 
These  results  were  soon  afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  labours  of  many 
chemists  and  botanists,  amongst  others  by  Ingenhousz,  Decandolle,  Saussure,  and 
Ritter,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  grand  relations  of  the  atmospheric  eqnilibrium  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  became  apparent.  It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  immediate  dependence  of  all  terrestrial  life  upon  the  solar  radiations  has 
been  universally  admitted.  We  now  know  that  the  animal,  through  the  vegetable, 
derives  its  power  from  flie  sun  ;  that  it  is  the  rapidly  vibrating  solar  rays  which  are 
absorbed  by  plants  and  stored  up  in  them,  to  be  given  out  again  in  the  various  forms  of 
energy,  either  animal  or  mechanical,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable  organism 
by  oxidation.  Only  the  most  rapidly  vibrating  of  the  solar  rays  are  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  effect  chemical  change,  and  hence  these  violet  or  most  refrangible  rays  have  received 
the  special  name  of  the  "  chemical  rays ;  "  there  is,  however,  no  difference  in  kind 
between  these  and  the  other  solar  radiations,  they  all  differ  only  in  wave-lengths  and  in 
intensity  of  vibration. 

Measurement  of  the  Chemical  actiem  of  Light. 

The  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  these  important  actions  are  subjects  which  have  uatimdly  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  first  person  who  succeeded  in  measm-ing,  although  but 
roughly,  the  chemical  action  of  light  was  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York.  He  employed  for 
this  purpose  a  reaction  originally  obsei-ved  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  that  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  when  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  do  not  combine  in  the  dark,  but  when 
exposed  to  diffused  light,  gradually  unite,  and  even  combine  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
an  explosion  when  placed  in  direct  sunlight.  Draper  constructed  an  instrument  by 
which  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  light  during  a  given 
lime  could  be  approximately  determined,  and  although  the  method  which  he  employed 
was  very  inci-aiiplete,  his  experiments  led  him  to  the  first  great  law  of  photo-chemical 
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actions,  viz.,  that  the  chemical  action  of  liglit  varies  in  direct  2»'oport/on  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  and.  to  the  time  of  the  exposure.  The  subject  of  I  he  measurement 
of  the  chemical  action  of  light  has  been  placed  upon  an  exact  scientific  basis  by 
the  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Boscoe.  For  the  detailed  description  of  the  metliods 
employed,  and  for  many  of  the  results  which  these  chemists  obtained,  we  must  refer  to 
their  original  memoirs  (Phil.  Trans.  1857,  pp.  355,  381,  001;  1859,  p.  879;  1862, 
p.  139),  as  we  can  hero  only  give  a  short  summary  of  the  principles  upon  wliich  their 
modes  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light  are  founded,  and  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  more  important  results  to  which  they  have  been  led. 

Description  of  the  Chlorine  and,  Hydrogen  Clicmical  Photometer  of  Biivsen  and, 
Boscoe. — This  instrument  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  photometer  of  Drajier, 
tliat  of  the  combination  of  a  mixture  of  clilorine  and  hydrogen  when  exposed  to  light, 
but  differs  from  Draper's  instnmient  in  being  capiable  of  giving  accurate  and 
trustworthy  measurements,  inasmuch  as  certain  necessary  conditions  for  giving 
exactness  to  the  indications  are  fulfilled.  These  consist  mainly  in  the  perfect  unifor- 
mity of  the  gaseous  mixture,  constancy  of  pressure  on  the  gas  and  liquids  throughout 
the  apparatus,  and  elimination  of  the  disturbing  action  of  rndiant  heat.  This  most 
delicate  chemical  photometer  is  represented  in  fig.  702.    It  consists  essentially  of  three 

Fig.  702. 


parts ;  namely,  first  the  apparatus  in  which  the  sensitive  gas  is  generated  by  the 
electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  secondly,  the  apparatus  in  which  the  gas  is  exposed 
to  light,  and  thirdly,  the  apparatus  in  which  the  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced 
in  a  given  time  is  read  off.  The  mixed  gas,  consisting  of  hydi-ogen  and  chlorine  in  equal 
volumes,  is  evolved  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  glass  vessel  a  containing  two  carbon 
poles,  by  means  of  the  four  cells  of  the  Bunsen  battery  C.  By  help  of  the  gyrotrope  D, 
the  current  of  electricity  can  be  greatly  weakened  at  pleasure,  and  the  evolution  of  gas 
in  the  vessel  a  reduced  to  a  small  amount.  The  mixed  gases  pass  from  the  vessel  a 
through  the  water  eontaiized  in  the  washing-bulbs  «>,  and  thence  tlu'ough  a  horizontal 
tube  provided  with  a  glass  stopcock  s,  into  the  insolation  vessel  i,  in  which  the  gases 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  liglit.  The  lower  half  of  this  vessel  is  blackened  to  protect 
it  from  the  action  of  tlio  light.  From  the  insolation  vessel,  the  gas  passes  through  the 
horizontal  measm-ing  tube  k  provided  with  a  millimetre  scale,  then  through  the  water 
in  the  vessel  I,  and  finally  into  a  cylinder  filled  with  slaked  lime  and  charcoal  to  absorb 
the  clilorine.  Wlien  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatus,  the  liquids  in 
a,  w,  i  and  I  gradually  become  saturated  with  the  gas  ;  but  as  the  saturation  goes  on 
the  composition  of  tlie  gas  varies,  and  it  is  only  after  the  gas  has  continued  to  pass 
through  for  three  or  four  days  that  the  liquids  become  perfectly  saturated,  and  the 
mixture  consists  of  exactly  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  saturation,  the  photochemical  sensitiveness  of  the  gas  increases  continually, 
until,  when  the  absorptiometric  equilibrium  is  attained,  the  sensitiveness  reaches  its 
maximum  degree  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use.  It  retains  this  same  sensitiveness 
for  weeks,  and  only  requires  a  short  satui-ation  each  day  previous  to  the  actual  observa- 
tion. The  observations  are  made  by  closing  the  stop-cock  s,  and  allowing  the  light  to 
act  on  the  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  /.  Comliination  then  occurs,  accompanied 
by  a  diminution  of  volume,  owing  to  the  absorption  by  the  water  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  formed,  so  tlint  tlie  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  water  in  through  the  tube  k 
towards  /.  The  rate  of  movement  of  the  column  of  water  per  minute  gives  the  dimi- 
nution of  volume,  and  therefore  the  chemical  action  effected.  The  pressure  on  the  g\s 
in  the  jar  in  the  insolation-vessel  and  mensuriiig-tulie,  during  the  observations,  is 
necessarily  uniform,  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus ;  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  uniformity  of  pressure  be  insured  in  all  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  the  intervals 
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between  the  observations ;  otherwise  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture  will  be 
altered,  and  the  results  will  be  no  longer  exact.  This  uniformity  of  pressure  is  in- 
sured, by  making  the  gas  pass,  after  the  stop-cock  s  is  closed,  through  the  bent  tube 
7)1  V,  containing  water,  and  thence  through  the  tube  h,  which  dips  under  the  water  in 
the  vessel  E,  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  raising  or  depressing  the  tube  through 
the  caoutchouc  mouthpiece  t.  When  the  stop-cock  is  open  the  gas  will  pass  either 
tlirough  the  insolation  vessel  or  through  the  pressure-regulator  F,  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  tube  h  is  immersed  in  the  water. 

To  prevent  any  disturbance  from  the  effects  of  radiant  heat  (for  the  instrument  acts 
as  a  delicate  air-thermometer)  the  light  from  a  coal-gas  flame,  or  other  source,  having 
been  condensed  by  the  convex  lens  M,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  cylinder  N,  closed 
with  plate-glass  ends,  and  filled  with  water.  A  screen  is  also  placed  in  front  of  the 
insolation  vessel  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  observer ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  screen  L,  serves  to  prevent  radiation  from  external  objects.  It  was 
found  by  experiment  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  mixed  gases  did 
not  exert  any  sensible  influence  upon  the  results.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  betwpen 
a  and  I  is  connected  by  ground-glass  joints,  or  by  fusion,  no  caoutchouc  or  other 
organic  substance,  which  could  be  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  being  introduced,  except 
where  the  waste  gas  is  carried  oflF.  The  instrument,  when  thus  arranged,  is  extremely 
delicate ;  the  light  emitted  from  a  small  straight  flame  of  coal-gas,  42  mm.  in  height, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  216  mm.  from  the  insolation  vessel,  producing  an  action  repre- 
sented by  the  motion  of  the  column  of  water  over  nearly  14  divisions  of  the  scale  in 
one  minute.  The  several  indications  obtained  agree  closely  with  each  other,  and  show 
that  the  instrument  gives  both  accurate  and  trustworthy  results.  Thus  the  action 
eflfected  by  a  coal-gas  flame  of  constant  dimensions  on  different  daj's  was  as  follows : 

Date.  Action  in  1  minute.  ^''^Z^e^l^'°"' 

June  11  .  .  .  14-00  .       .       .  +  0  01 

„    12  .  .  .  14-26  .       .       .  +  0-35 

„    13  .  .  .  13-80  ...  -  O  il 

„    19  .  .  .  13-83  ...  -  0-08 

„    21  .  .  .  13-88  ...  -  0  03 

„    26  .  .  .  13-72  .       .       .  _  0-19 

13-91 

Observations  made  with  the  constant  flame  placed  at  different  known  distances  fi-om 
the  insolation  vessel,  proved  that  the  amoimt  of  the  chemical  action  varied  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance;  and  experiments  made  in  September  with  a  flame  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  used  in  June,  gave  results  agreeing  most  exactly  with  those  obtained 
three  months  pre\'iously. 

Pbotocbemical  Induction. — When  the  gas  is  exposed  to  light,  the  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  at  once  attain  the  maximum.  A  certain  time  always 
elapses  before  any  alteration  of  volume  is  observed ;  a  slight  alteration  is,  however, 
soon  noticed,  and  this  gradually  increases  until  the  permanent  maximum  is  attained. 
This  remarkable  fact  w;iS  first  observed  by  Draper,  who  explained  it  by  saipposiug  that 
the  chlorine,  on  exposure  to  light,  underwent  a  permanent  allotropic  malification,  in 
which  it  possessed  more  than  iisually  active  properties.  Bunsen  and  R'jscoe  have, 
however,  shown  that  neither  chlorine  nor  hydrogen,  when  separately  insolated,  under- 
goes any  such  modification,  no  difference  indeed  being  perceptible  between  the  action 
of  light  on  the  gases  which  have  been  separately  insolated  before  mixing,  and  on  a 
mixture  of  the  same  gases  evolved,  and  previously  kept  in  the  dark.  The  light  appears, 
tlierefore,  to  act  by  increasing  the  attraction  between  the  chemically  active  molecules, 
or  by  overcoming  certain  resistances  which  oppose  their  combination.  This  peculiar 
action  is  termed  photochemical  induction.  The  authors  have  fully  investigated 
the  laws  of  photochemical  induction,  and  have  determined  the  relation  existing  between 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  mass  of  the  gas,  and  the  duration  of  the  inductive  action  ; 
for  the  results  thereby  obtained  we  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  papers. 

The  resistance  to  combination  which  prevents  the  union  of  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
gases  mitil  the  action  is  assisted  by  light,  is  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  the 
presence  of  even  the  minutest  trace  of  foreign  gases.  Thus,  an  excess  of  of 
hydrogen  above  that  contained  in  the  normal  mixture  reduces  the  action  from  100 
to  38.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
foreign  gases  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mixture.  In  each  case  the  rate  of  combi- 
nation of  the  pure  gases  is  supposed  to  be  100. 
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Ntiture  of  lorcign  g<i8« 

Volume  of  chlorine 
+  hydrogen. 

Volume  of  foreign 
g.is. 

Katio  of  combination 
of  mixture. 

None  .... 

1000 

0 

100-0° 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 

1000 

1-3 

100-0 

10- 

60-2 

Chlorine 

1000 

50-3 

ISO- 

41-3 

Hydrogen 

1000 

3- 

37-8 

S- 

9-7 

Oxygen. 

1000 

IS- 

2-7 

Non-insolated  gas 

1000 

6- 

55 -6 

The  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  combination  goes  on  up  to  a  certain  point,  under 
tlie  influence  of  light,  appears  to  arise,  not  from  any  peculiarity  in  light,  hut  rather 
from  the  mode  of  action  of  the  chemical  attractions  themselves.  Chemical  induction 
is  in  fact  observed,  when  there  is  nothing  but  pure  chemical  action  to  produce  the 
change.  Thus,  if  a  dilute  solution  of  aqueous  biromine  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid 
and  left  in  the  dark,  hydrobromic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  hydro- 
bromic  acid  is  produced  is  not  uniform,  but  increases  up  to  a  certain  point,  according 
to  a  law  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  in  photochemical  induction.  These  pheno- 
mena seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  chemical  attraction  between  any  two 
l:)odies  is  in  itself  a  force  of  constant  amount,  but  that  its  action  is  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied by  opposing  forces,  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  conduction  of  heat  or  electri- 
city, or  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  steel.  We  overcome  those  resistances  when 
we  accelerate  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  hy  agitation,  or  a  decomp>ositiou  by  inso- 
lation. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  applications  of  the  law  of  photochemical  induction 
relates  to  the  phenomena  of  photography.  As  an  instance  of  this  application,  Bunseu 
and  Eoscoe  quote  the  remarkable  observations  of  Becquerel,  from  which  he  assumed 
the  existence  of  certain  rays  which  can  continue  but  not  commence  chemical  action. 
In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  observed  by  the  French  physicist,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  new  property  of  light,  as  the  facts  are  easily 
explained  hy  the  laws  of  photochemical  induction  (Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  400).  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  according  to  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  that  the  relations  thus  proved  in 
the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  occur  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  other  photo- 
chemical processes. 

Comparative  and  Absolute  Measurement  of  the  Chemical  ISays. — The 

first  essential  for  tlu'  exact  measurement  of  photochemical  actions  is  the  possession  of 
a  constant  source  of  light.  This  Bunsen  and  Eoscoe  secured  by  employing  a  flame  of 
pure  carbonic  oxide  gas,  bm-ning  from  a  platinum  jet  of  7  mm.  in  diameter,  and  issuing 
at  a  given  rate  and  under  a  pressure  very  slightly  differing  from  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  action  which  such  a  standard  flame  produces  in  a  given  time  on  the  sensitive  mix- 
ture of  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  placed  at  a  given  distance,  is  taken  as  the  arbitrary 
unit  of  photochemical  illumination.  This  action  is,  however,  not  that  which  is  directly 
observed  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  Tlie  true  action  is  obtained  only  by  taking 
account  of  the  absorption  and  extinction  which  the  light  undergoes  in  passing  through 
the  various  glass-,  water-,  and  mica-screens  placed  between  the  flame  and  the  sensitive 
gas.  These  reductions  can  be  made  by  help  of  the  determinations  detailed  in  the  me- 
moirs above  referred  to.  When  these  sources  of  error  are  eliminated,  it  is  possible,  by 
means  of  this  standard  flame,  to  reduce  the  indications  of  different  instruments  to  the 
same  unit  of  luminous  intensity,  and  thus  to  render  them  comparable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  authors  define  the  photometric  unit  for  the  chemically  active  rays,  as  ike  amount 
of  action  'produced,  in  one  minute  by  a  standard  jlame  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  metre 
from  the  normal  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hi/droyen  ;  and  they  determine  experimentally 
for  each  instrument  the  number  of  such  units  which  correspond  to  one  division  on  the 
scale  of  the  instrument.  By  multiplying  the  observed  number  of  divisions  by  the  num- 
ber of  photometric  units  equal  to  one  division,  the  observations  are  reduced  to  a  com- 
parable standard.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this  unit  a  chemical  unit  of  light,  and 
ten  thousand  of  them,  one  chemical  degree  of  light.  According  to  this  standard 
of  measurement,  the  chemical  illumination  of  a  surface,  that  is,  the  amountof  chemically 
active  light  whicli  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  surface,  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
tbus  been  found  that  the  distance  to  whicli  two  flames  of  coal-gas  and  carbonic  oxide, 
each  fed  with  gas  at  the  rate  of  4-105  c.  c.  per  second,  must  be  removed  from  a  plane 
surface,  in  order  to  effect  upon  it  an  amount  of  chemical  action  represented  by  one 
degree  of  light,  was,  in  the  ease  of  the  coal-gas  flame,  0-929  metre,  in  that  of  carbonic 
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oxidp,  0'561  mptre.  The  cliemical  illuminatiiig  power,  or  cliemioal  intensity,  of  various 
sources  of  light,  measui-ed  by  the  cliemical  action  effected  by  these  sources  at  equal 
distances  and  in  equal  times,  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  this  unit  of  lisht ;  and 
these  chemical  intensities  may  be  compared  with  the  visible  light-giving  intensities. 
In  like  manner,  the  authors  define  chemical  brightness,  as  the  amount  of  light 
measured  photochemically,  which  falls  perpendicularly  from  a  luminous  surface  upon  a 
physical  point,  divided  by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  surface ;  and  tliis  chemica) 
brightness  of  circles  of  z'^nith-sky  of  diiFerent  sizes  has  been  determined.  Experiment 
sliows  that  the  chemical  brightness  of  various  sized  portions  of  zenith-sky,  not  exceed- 
ing 0-00009  of  the  total  heavens,  is  the  same  ;  or,  that  the  chemical  action  effected  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  niuniinating  surface  of  zenith- 
sky.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  express  photochemical  actions,  not  only  according  to 
an  arbitrary  standard,  but  in  absolute  units  of  time  and  space.  This  has  been  done  by 
determining  the  absolute  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  a  fixed 
source  of  light  diuing  a  given  space  of  time  ;  and  in  this  w.ay  the  chemical  illumination 
of  any  surface  may  be  expressed  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  hycbochloric  acid 
which  the  light  falling  upon  that  sirface  would  produce,  if  it  passed  through  an  unli- 
mited atmosphere  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  This  height,  measured  in  metres,  Bunsen 
and  Roscoe  call  a  1  ight-metre.  The  chemical  action  of  the  solar  rays  can  be  expressed 
in  liglit-metres,  and  the  mean  daily  or  annual  light  thus  obtained  regulates  the  che- 
mical climate  of  a  place,  and  points  the  way  to  relations  for  the  chemical  actions  of  the 
solar  rays,  which  in  the  thermic  actions  are  already  represented  by  isothermals,  iso- 
therais,  &e. 

Chemical  Action  of  Diffuse  Dayligrlit. — In  order  to  determine  the  chemical 
action  exerted  by  the  whole  diffuse  dajdight  upon  a  given  point  on  the  earth's  surface, 
the  autliors  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  indirect  method  of  experimenting, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  measuring  the  whole  action  directly,  by  means  of  the 
sensitive  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  wished- 
for  result,  the  chemical  action  proceeding  from  a  portion  of  sky  at  the  zenith,  of  known 
magnitude,  was  determined  in  absolute  measure ;  and  then,  by  means  of  a  photometer, 
whose  peculiar  construction  can  only  be  understood  by  a  long  description,  the  relation 
between  the  visible  illuminating  power  of  the  same  portion  of  zenith-sky  and  that  of 
the  total  heavens  was  determined.  As,  in  the  case  of  lights  from  tlie  same  source,  but 
of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  the  chemical  actions  are  proportioned  to  the  visible 
illuminating  effects,  it  was  only  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  chemical  action  pro- 
duced by  the  total  diffuse  light,  to  multiply  the  cheniical  action  of  the  zenith-portion 
of  sky  by  the  number  representing  the  relation  between  the  visible  illumination  of  the 
total  sky  and  that  of  the  same  zenith-portion.  The  laws  according  to  which  the  chemical 
rays  are  dispersed  by  the  atmosphere  can  only  be  ascertained  fi-om  experiments  made 
when  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudless.  In  the  determinations  made  with  this  speci;dly 
arranged  photometer,  care  was  therefore  taken  that  the  slightest  trace  of  cloud  or 
mist  was  absent,  and  the  relations  between  the  visible  illuminating  effect  of  a  portion 
of  sky  at  the  zenith  and  that  of  the  whole  visible  heavens,  was  determined  for  every 
half  hour  from  sunrise  to  simset,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  Heidelberg,  from  which  the  horizon  was  perfectly  free. 

The  amount  of  chemical  illumination  which  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  receives 
from  the  whole  heavens,  depends  on  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  and  on 
the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  atmospheric  transparency  undergoes  much, 
change  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  a  long  series  of  experiments  would  be  needed  before 
the  true  relations  of  atmospheric  extinction  for  the  chemical  rays  could  be  arrived  at ; 
the  authors,  however,  believe  that  the  alterations  in  the  transparency  of  the  air  with  a 
cloudless  sky  are  very  slight,  and  they  think  themselves  justified  in  considering  the 
chemical  illumination  of  the  earth's  surface  on  cloudless  days  to  be  represented  simply 
as  a  function  of  the  sun's  zenith-distance.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments made  on  different  occasions  with  varying  zenith-distance  of  the  sun,  inasmuch 
as  these  all  agree  closely  amongst  themselves.  From  a  series  of  observations  made  on 
June  6,  1858,  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  light  optically  measured,  falling  from 
the  whole  sky,  and  the  amount  (taken  as  unity)  which  at  the  same  time  falls  from  a 
portion  of  zenith-sky  equal  to  y^^th  part  of  the  whole  visible  heavens,  has  been  calcu- 
lated for  every  degree  of  the  sun's  zenith-distance  from  20°  to  90°.  These  numbers 
multiplied  by  the  chemical  light  proceeding  from  the  same  portion  of  zenith-sky  for  the 
same  zenith-distance,  give  the  chemical  action  effected  by  the  whole  diffuse  light.  The 
amount  of  chemical  light  which  falls  from  the  zenith-portion  of  sky  is,  however,  the 
chemical  brightness  of  that  portion  of  sky.  This  cliemical  brightness  was  detemiined 
by  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  photometer  on  vai'ious  days  and  at  various  hours  wlien 
the  sky  was  perfectly  cloudless;  thence  the  authors  obtained  the  chemical  action, 
e.xpressed  in  degrees  of  light,  which  is  effected  on  the  earth's  siu-face  by  a  portion  of 
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zpiiitli-sky  equal  in  area  to  jJ^jitli  part  of  the  wliole  bcavous,  under  corresponding  smi's 
zenith-distances  from  20°  to  90°.  The  numbers  thus  obtained  have  only  to  be  multi- 
plied by  those  of  the  former  series  of  observations,  in  order  to  give  the  chemical  action 
eifected  by  the  total  diifuse  light  of  day  for  zenith-distances  varying  from  20°  to  90°. 
Knowing  the  relation  existing  between  the  sun's  altitude  and  the  chemical  action,  the 
chemical  illumination  effected  during  each  minute  at  any  given  locality  at  a  given 
time  may  be  calcidated.  For  the  following  places,  the  amount  of  chemical  illumination 
expressed  in  degrees  of  light  which  faUs  from  sunrise  to  sunset  at  the  vernal  equinox  is  : 

Melville  Island  .  .  10,590  Heidelberg      .       .       .  18,220 

Kejkiavik.       .  .  .  15,020  Naples     ....  20,550 

St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  16,410  Cairo        ....  21,670 

Manchester      .  .  .  18,220 


Chemical  Action  of  Direct  Sunligbt. — The  chemical  action  of  the  direct  sun- 
light was  determined  hy  allowing  a  small  but  known  portion  of  direct  sunlight  to  fiill 
into  the  dark  room  in  which  the  instrument  was  placed,  so  that  the  insolation  vessel 
was  bathed  in  tlie  pencil  of  rays  thus  admitted.  By  help  of  Silbermann's  heliostat, 
tiie  sun's  image  was  reflected  during  the  whole  day  upon  one  spot,  a  small  opening  of 
known  size,  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dai'k  room.  The  fraction  of  the  total  sun's 
rays  thus  admitted  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  cliemical  photometer  was  calculated, 
and  the  action  thus  effected  was  observed  :  hence  the  amount  of  action  can  be  found 
which  the  sun  would  have  produced  if  directly  shining  upon  the  instrument,— a  con- 
dition impossible  of  course  to  fidfll,  as  the  action  would  become  too  rapid  and  the 
whole  apparatus  would  be  shattered  by  explosion. 

The  day  chosen  for  observation  of  the  sun's  action  must  obviously  be  cloudless,  if 
we  wish  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  chemical  action  and  the 
height  of  the  sun.  Beginning  the  observations  as  near  sunrise  as  possible,  we  finil,  for 
instance,  on  September  15,  1858,  one  of  the  days  on  which  such  a  series  of  experiments 
was  made,  that  at  7''  9""  a.m.,  when  the-sun's  zenith-distance  was  76°  30',  the  observed 
action  amounted  to  1'52  :  that  is,  in  one  minute  the  column  of  water  moved  through 
t-52  division  ;  or  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed,  when  the  sun  stood  at  the 
liciglit  mentioned,  was  represented  by  1'52  division  on  the  scale.  Gradually,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  the  observed  action  for  each  minute  became  larger;  nntil  at  O""  14™  a.m., 
the  latest  observation  possible  on  the  day  in  question,  owing  to  the  formation  of  clouds, 
the  action  reached  18'5  divisions,  or  was  thirteen  times  as  large  as  at  7^  9"".  In  the 
last  column  of  the  accompanying  table  is  found  the  action,  expressed  in  degrees  of 
light,  whicli  would  have  been  ol)served  at  the  foregoing  times,  if  the  whole  sunlight  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  instrument : 


Hour. 

Sun's  zenith- 
distance. 

Observed  action. 
1  minute. 

Total  sun's 
action  in  degrees 
of  liglit. 

7"  9'" 

76°  30' 

1-52 

5-54 

7  26 

73  49 

4-22 

15-50 

7  40 

71  37 

6-09 

22-43 

8  0 

68  34 

7-56 

27-85 

8  7 

67  30 

8-38 

38-87 

8  26 

64  42 

12-48 

45-85 

8  54 

60  48 

17-09 

62-59 

9  14 

58  11 

18-51 

67-61 

This  great  increase  in  the  chemical  action  with  the  rise  of  tlie  snn  in  the  heavens 
results  simply  from  the  ftict  that  the  solar  rays,  in  passing  through  the  air,  are  extin- 
guished or  absorbed,  lost  in  fact  as  light ;  and  that  as  the  sun  rises  higher  above  the 
horizon,  the  column  of  air  through  which  the  rays  pass  is  consbmtly  being  lessened : 
consequently,  more  of  the  dii-ect  raj's  reach  the  earth. 

Now,  the  law  according  to  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus  absorbed  in  the 
air  can  be  obtained  from  the  experiments,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  only  an  example: 
hence,  if  the  action  which  the  sun  produces,  when  at  a  given  height,  is  known,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  action  which  it  would  jiroduce  at  any  other  height. 

The  law  regulating  the  chemical  action  of  direct  sunlight  may  be  thus  expressed  : 
'i'he  amount  of  chemical  action  effected  at  a  point  upon  the  earth's  surface  on  any 
cloudless  day,  by  the  direct  solar  rays,  depends  alone  upon  the  suns's  zenith-distance, 
oi-  upon  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  through  which  the  rays  have  to  pass. 

'I'liat  these  calculated  results  agree  very  closely  with  the  experimental  data-- with 
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the  observed,  action — is  seen  by  comparing  the  numbers  in  Table  II.,  expressing  the 
observed  and  calculated  action : 

Table  II. 


Sun  s  zpnitn-dis~ 
tai.ce  at  time  of 
observation. 

Chemical  illumination  of  sun's  di- 
rect rays  at  llie  earth's  surface  ex- 
pressed in  degrees  of  light. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

46°  8' 

93-0 

96-4 

50  51 

89-2 

85-8 

57  35 

631 

67-9 

58  11 

67-6 

66-2 

60  48 

62-6 

58-3 

64  42 

45-9 

47-9 

67  30 

38-9 

36-6 

68  34 

27-9 

331 

71  37 

22-4 

24-5 

73  49 

15-5 

16-3 

76  30 

5-5 

9-2 

Probable  error  =  +  2"7  degrees  of  light. 

Knowing  the  law  which  regulates  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays,  we  can 
calculate  what  the  action  would  be  if  there  were  no  atmosphere  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  rays.  It  is  thus  found  that  if  the  sun's  raj's  were  not  thus  weakened,  by  pas- 
sage through  the  atmosphere,  they  would  produce  an  illumination  represented  by  318 
degrees  of  light ;  or  they  would  eifect  a  combination  in  one  minute,  upon  an  unlimited 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  on  which  they  fell  perpendicularly,  of  a  column 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  35'3  metres  in  height.  The  sun's  rays  having  passed  perpendicu- 
larly through  our  atmosphere  to  the  sea's  level,  effect  an  action  of  only  14-4  light- 
metres  ;  or  three-iifths  of  their  chemical  activity  has  been  lost  by  extinction  and  dis- 
persion in  the  atmosphere. 

A  large  number  of  most  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  abeady 
noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  determine  the  chemical  action  which  the  solar 
rays  will  produce  on  the  various  planets ;  for  we  know  that  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  sun.  The  numbers  in  Table  III.  express  this  chemical  action  in  degrees  of  light, 
and  in  heights  of  columns  of  liydroehloric  acid  called  light-meires.  Hence,  we  see  how 
much  the  sun's  chemical  action  varies  on  the  diflferent  planets,  the  superior  planets 
receiving  so  small  a  portion  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  kind  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  which  we  here  enjoy  can  there  exist. 


Table  III. — Chemical  Action  produced  by  Direct  Sunlight  on  each  Planet. 


Chemical  action  in 

Mean  distances. 

Light-degrees. 

Light-metres. 

Mercury  ...... 

0-387 

21250 

235-4 

Venus  ...... 

0-723 

608-9 

67-5 

Earth  

1-000 

318-3 

35-3 

Mars  

1-524 

137-1 

15-2 

Jupiter  ...... 

5-203 

11-8 

1-2 

Saturn  ...... 

9-539 

3-5 

0-4 

Uranus  ...... 

19-183 

1-0 

01 

Neptune  

30-040 

0-4 

0-04 

Interesting  conclusions  can  bedi-awnfrom  these  facts,  concerning  the  distribution  of 
the  chemical  rays  on  the  surface  of  our  earth  in  different  latitudes,  and  at  different 
elevations  above  the  sea's  level.  The  farther  removed  a  situation  is  from  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  higher  up  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  placed,  the  gi-eater  is  tlie  amount  of 
chemical  action  which  it  receives.  Thus,  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  where  corn  and 
grain  flourish  at  a  height  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  the  chemical  action  of  the  direct 
sunlight  is  1^-  times  as  great  as  in  the  neighbouring  lowland  plains  of  Hindostan.  In 
the  same  way  we  can  calculate,  for  any  point  of  the  eartli's  surface  whose  latitude  is 
known,  the  amount  of  chemical  action  which  the  direct  sunlight  effects  at  any  given 
t  ime  of  day  or  year.  In  Table  IV.  the  numbers  represent  the  chemical  action  effected  by 
direct  sunlight  in  oneminute  at  the  places  and  hours  named,  on  the  21.'5t  of  March.  Curves 
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aocoinpiiny  the  original  memoirs,  sl}owing  the  rise  of  the  action  with  tlie  progress  of 
the  sun  through  the  heavens.  By  comparing  tiie  numbers  in  the  tahle,  it  is  seen  how 
greatly  this  chemical  action  differs  at  various  points  on  thi!  earth's  surface;  and  wo  can 
understand  how  it  is,  that  at  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  wliere  the  chemical  action  of  the 
direct  sunlight  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  that  of  Manchester,  the  whole  flora  and 
fauna  assume  a  more  tropical  and  luxuriant  character. 


Table  IV. — Chemical  Action  effected  by  Direct  Sunliyht  in  One  Minute  on  the 
Vernal  iJquinox  at 


Houii. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

6  A.  M.  or  6  r.  m. 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

7     „  5 

0-0 

0-02 

0-07 

0-22 

0-38 

0-89 

1-74 

8      „  4 

0-07 

IT)  3 

2-88 

5-85 

8-02 

13-31 

20-12 

9      „  3 

0-67 

G-62 

10-74 

18-71 

23-99 

35-88 

60-01 

1(»      ,,  2 

1-8G 

13-27 

20-26 

32-91 

40-94 

58-46 

78-61 

11      „  1 

302 

18-60 

27-55 

43-34 

53-19 

74-37 

98-33 

12  at  noon 

3-51 

20-60 

30-26 

47-15 

57-62 

80-07 

105-3 

A.  Melville  Island.  E.  Heidelberg. 

B.  Rejkiavik,  Iceland.  F.  Naples. 

C.  St.  Petersburg.  G.  Cairo. 

D.  Manchester. 


Measurement  of  tbe  Cbemical  Action  of  tbe  Constituent  parts  of  tbe 
Solar  Spectrum.— I'or  the  purpose  of  measuring  thi;  chemical  activity  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum  (as  regards  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen), 
Bunsen  and  Roscoe  reflected  the  sun's  rays  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  then  decom- 
posed them  by  passing  them  through  two  quartz  prisms.  Tlie  spectrum  thus  produced 
was  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen  covered  with  a  solution  of  quinine,  and  any 
desired  portion  of  the  light  measured  by  a  finely-divided  scale  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
insolation  vessel  of  the  photometer.  For  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  fixed  lines  in 
tlie  lavender  rays,  use  was  made  of  a  map  of  those  lines  made  by  Professor  Stokes. 
As  the  various  components  of  white  light  are  irregularly  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  all  the  observations  quickly  one  after  the  other,  so  that  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  column  of  air  through  which  the  rays  passed  should  occur. 
Fit/.  703  exliibits  thc^  chemical  action  effected  by  various  portions  of  the  speetrimi  on 
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the  sensitive  mixture  for  one  particular  zenith-distance  of  the  sun.  Several  maxima 
of  chemical  intensity  in  the  spectrum  are  here  noticed. 

Between  the  lines  G  in  the  indigo,  and  H  in  the  violet,  the  greatest  amount  of  action 
was  observed,  whilst  another  maximum  was  found  to  lie  near  I  in  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
In  the  direction  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  became  imperceptible 
about  D  in  the  orange  (the  maximum  of  visible  illumination) ;  but  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  was  found  to  extend  as  fur  as  Stokes's  line  U,  or  to  a 
distance  from  the  line  H  greater  than  the  total  length  of  the  ordinary  visible 
spectrum. 
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We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  curve  which  represents  the  amount  of  decom- 
position effected  by  the  chemically  active  rays,  varies  aecordiug  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  acted  upon  ;  thus  Sir  John  Herschel  showed  (Phil.  Trans.  1840,  Part  I.)  that 
iodide  of  silver  washed  with  nitrate  was  decomposed  by  ultra-violet  raj-s  which  exerted 
no  action  whatever  upon  the  chloride  of  silver ;  and  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  iodide, 
tlie  action  extends  but  a  little  beyond  the  line  E,  the  action  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  is 
visible  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  visible  red  rays,  and  tlie  maximum  action  on  the 
bromide  lies  in  the  indigo  rays,  that  of  the  iodide  lying  in  the  lavender  rays  between 
the  lines  I  and  M.  (See  also  Becquerel's  results,  p.  632;  and  Daguin,  Traite 
dc  Phi/siquc,  iv.  226.) 

Chemical  Photometer  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nxeteorologrical 
lieg'istration. — Having  thus  ascertained  the  chief  laws  regulating  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  and  the  distribution  of  direct  and  dililise  sunlight  upon  the  eartli's  surface 
when  the  sky  is  unclouded.  Professors  Buusen  and  Eoscoe  proceeded  to  found  a  method 
of  measuring  applicable  to  the  direct  determination  of  the  total  eifect  produced  by  the 
varying  cloud  and  sunshine  of  our  changing  climate.  The  object  of  this  new  investi- 
gation (Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  139)  has  been  to  invent  a  trustworthy  mode  of  measuring 
the  daily  variation  in  the  sun's  chemical  intensity,  which  shall  be  so  easy  and  simple 
of  practice  as  to  be  applicable  to  regular  meteorological  registration. 

Although  many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  photometers  by  a 
comparison  of  the  blackness  produced  by  sunlight  upon  photographic  paper,  Bunsen 
and  Eoscoe  found  that  the  desired  end  coidd  be  obtained  in  tliis  way  by  attention  to 
certain  essential  conditions. 

For  this  pm-pose  it  was  necessary  to  construct  an  apparatus  in  which  photographic 
sensitive  paper  could  be  exposed  to  sunlight  for  definite  times  measured  by  small  frac- 
tions of  a  second.  This  in- 
strument, called  apendulum 
photometer,  is  represented 
in  fig.  704. 

Ai  iron  stand  carries  the 
metal  plate  A,  which  can  be 
placed  horizontally  by  three 
set-screws,  and  in  which  a 
straight  slit,  15  millimetres 
broad  and  190  millimetres 
long,  is  cut.  Over  this  slit, 
which  is  shaded  black  in  the 
drawing,  is  placed  a  very  thin 
and  elastic  sheet  of  mica,  h  c  d, 
blackened  at  one  end  from  i 
to  c,  and  fastened  at  d  to  the 
curved  drum  E  attached  to 
the  pendidum  F.  When  the 
pendulum  is  allowed  to  vi- 
brate, the  sheet  of  mica,  as  it 
rolls  on  and  off  the  curved 
drum  E  at  each  vibration,  uu- 
covers  and  again  covers  the 
slit,  so  that  each  point 
throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  slit  is  exposed  for  a  different  period.  If  we  wish  to  use  this  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  a  photographic  surface  to  the  action  of  the  light  for  different 
times,  the  paper  is  gummed  upon  the  white  surface  of  the  metallic  slide  (Gr,  fig.  704) ; 
this  is  then  covered  by  a  metallic  lid,  which  does  not  touch  the  paper,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  pushed  into  the  dark  groove  k,  placed  directly  under  the  sHt,  and 
in-otected  from  the  entrance  of  light  by  a  lappet  of  cloth,  which  hangs  in  front.  The 
metidlic  lid  is  then  withdrawn,  the  screw  k  turned,  and  thus  the  paper  is  shghtly  pressed 
against  the  slit,  so  that  no  light  can  enter  sideways  between  the  paper  and"  the  thin 
metallic  edges  of  the  slit.  By  raising  the  lever  n  ml  at  I,  the  pendulum  is  released 
from  the  catch  at  m,  and,  after  completing  a  \ibration,  it  is  held  fast  by  a  lower  catch 
at«.  If  it  be  required  to  double  or  to  multiply  the  time  of  insolation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  vibration,  once  or  several  times,  care  being  taken  before  each 
vibration  to  raise  the  rod  of  the  pendulum  so  as  to  allow  the  end  to  fall  into  the  upper 
catch.  In  order  thus  to  set  the  pendulum  in  motion,  and  to  stop  it  with  certainty  and 
ease,  the  lever  is  once  for  all  balanced  by  a  small  weight  at  /,  so  that  the  arm  n  m  is 
but  sliglitly  heavier  than  the  arm  /. 

Before  this  iustrununt  can  be  used  for  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light,  it  is 
necessary  — 
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1.  To  know  the  ri'lution  existing  between  tlio  several  lints  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  necessai'y  to  produce  sueli  tints. 

2.  To  construct  sensitive  paper  which  shall  :dways  possess  the  same  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness, and  can  easily  be  prepared  when  required. 

It  was  found,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  it  was  possible,  by  adhering 
strictly  to  a  certain  method  of  manipulation,  to  prepare  standard  papers  which,  when 
made,  possess  a  constant  degree  of  sensitiveness ;  so  that  if  the  same  light  falls  upon 
them,  the  papers  are  always  coloured  to  the  same  tint. 

Experiment  likewise  showed  that  the  tint  attained  by  such  a  paper  was  constant 
when  the  quantiti/  of  light  falling  upon  it  also  remained  constant;  so  that  light  of  the 
intensity  50  falling  upon  the  paper  for  the  time  1,  produced  the  same  blackening  eifect 
as  liglit  of  the  intensity  1  falling  upon  it  for  the  time  50. 

Knowing  this  law,  which  regulates  the  degree  of  shade  of  the  paper,  and  ha\'ing  a 
surface  of  a  perfectly  constant  degree  of  sensitiveness,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  absolute 
measurements  of  tlie  chemical  action  of  light.  For  this  purpose,  an  arbitrary  unit  of 
measurement  is  chosen,  by  making  a  standard  tint  or  paint  which  can  be  easily  and 
exactly  reproduced  at  any  time. 

The  quantity  of  light  which  shall,  in  a  second,  or  the  unit  of  time,  produce  a  blacken- 
ing effect  on  the  standard  photographic  paper  equal  to  that  of  the  standard  tint,  is  said 
t(^  have  the  chemical  intensity  1.  If  the  time  needed  to  produce  this  same  tint  is 
found  by  experiment  with  the  pendulum-photometer  to  be  2  seconds,  then  the  chemical 
intensity  is  one  half,  and  so  on. 

All  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  of  the  chemical  action 
of  diffuse  daylight  or  sunlight,  is  to  be  able  to  find  the  time  necessary  to  effect  a 
blackening  of  the  normal  paper  equal  in  shade  to  the  standard  tint.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  the  graduated  strip  made  in  the  pendulum-photometer. 

For  the  purpose  of  acciu-ately  comparing  these  tints,  the  ordinary  daylight,  or  even 
lamplight,  cannot  be  used,  as  a  change  would  thereby  be  produced  on  the  sensitive 
paper.  A  light  which  does  not  act  chemically  must  be  used  ;  such  a  light  is  the  mono- 
chromatic soda-flame.  The  light  from  this  flame  possesses  another  advantage,  namely, 
I  hat  the  unavoidable  differences  of  coloiu'  are  not  seen ;  variation  in  shade  alone  being- 
perceptible.  The  arrangement  for  thus  reading  off  the  point  having  a  shade  equal  to 
that  of  the  standard  tint  is  seen  in  fif/.  705.  A  millimetre  scale,  similar  to  the  one 
upon  the  slit,  is  fastened  upon  a  wooden  board,  a  {Jig.  705),  covered  with  paper,  and 
moveable  in  a  groove  across  a  fixed  wooden  stand.    The  strip  of  photographically 


Figs.  705  and  706. 


tinted  paper  is  then  cut  off  from  the  slide  G  and  gummed  upon  the  board  a,  so  that  it 
has  the  same  position  relative  to  the  scale  on  the  board  as  it  had  to  the  scale  on  the 
slit.  A,  jig.  706,  represents  a  small  square  wooden  block  having  a  circular  hole  in  the 
middle  5  to  6  mm.  in  diameter,  the  lower  half  being  covered  by  the  paper  of  which  the 
degree  of  sha<1e  has  to  be  determined.  Tliis  block  is  pressed  by  means  of  a  spring,  as 
is  seen  in  fig.  705  in  a  fixed  position  against  the  strip  of  paper.   On  tlu'owing  the  image 
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of  the  soda-flame  C,  by  help  of  the  convex  Ions  D,  upon  the  circular  opening  in  the 
block,  it  is  easy,  by  drawing  the  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  to  determine  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  circular  hole  appear  equally  dark. 
It  is  then  only  necessary  to  read  off  on  the  scale  the  number  representing  the  time 
which  the  paper  at  that  point  has  been  insolated,  in  order  to  determine  the  degree  of 
shade  which  the  paper  in  that  time  has  attained.  To  ensure  accuracy  in  the  observa- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  always  be  placed  in  one  and  the  same  position ; 
most  advantageously  in  a  direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  strip  of 
paper. 

By  help  of  this  soda-flame,  the  coincidence  of  shade  of  the  graduated  strip  with  the 
standard  tint  can  be  read  off  with  the  greatest  precision.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  preparing  a  constant  sensitive  paper,  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
tables,  extracted  from  the  detailed  paper  printed  in  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  for 
1863,  to  which  wo  must  refer  for  positive  proof  of  the  delicacy  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  method. 

Papers  variously  prepared  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  to  the  same  light. 

Each  reading  is  the  mean  of  several  observations ;  identity  in  the  numbers  shows 
identity  in  the  shade,  and,  therefore,  the  constant  sensitiveness  of  the  papers. 

The  standard  paper  is  prepared  by  soaking  photographic  paper  in  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  of  given  strength  (3  to  100),  and  then  allowing  it  to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  a 
silver  solution  (12  nitrate  of  silver  to  100  of  water).  When  the  strength  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion varies,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  alters  very  rapidly.  Variation  in  the  strength 
of  the  silver-bath  produces,  on  the  contrary,  but  little  change  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
paper. 

Different  qualities  of  paper  and  alterations  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  temperature 
do  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper. 


1.  Effect  of  altering  the  Strength,  of  the  Silver-hath.    Paper  salted  in  a  Solution 
containing  3  pis.  Chloride  of  sodium  to  100  of  Water. 
Nitrate  of  silver  to  Readings. 


100  of  water. 
12 
10 


Observer  A. 
128-6 
128-7 

128-  7 

129-  7 


Observer  B. 

129-  7 

127-  0 

128-  0 

130-  0 


NaCI  to 
100  of  water 

1 

2 
3 
4 


Effect  of  altering  the  Strength  of  the  Salt  Solution. 

Readings, 


Observer  A. 
2-6 
95-7 
132-6 
167-0 


Observer  B. 
60-4 
94-6 
129-6 
168-0 


3.  Experiment  showing  the  constant  Sensitiveness  of  the  Standard  Paper. 


Paper. 

NaCI  to 

Intensity  No.  1. 

Intensity  No.  2. 

100  of  water. 

Observer  A. 

Observer  B. 

Observer  A. 

Observer  B. 

Upper  part  of  sheet  2 
Lower  part  of  sheet  2 
Middle  of  sheet  1  . 

2-  950 
3  026 

3-  026 

70-2 
70-6 
70-0 

70-0 
69-3 
69-5 

101-3 
101-5 
100-9 

101-5 

101-7 
100-9 

Middle  of  sheet  3  . 

3-000 

70-0 

70-4 

101-0 

100-0 

All  these  papers  were  silvered  in  a  solution  containing  12  pts.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
100  of  water. 

In  order  to  measure  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  daylight  at  any  time,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  expose  a  strip  of  standard  paper  in  the  pendulum-photometer  for  a  given 
number  of  vibrations,  and  then  to  find  upon  the  strip  thus  exposed  the  point  at  which 
a  shade  equal  to  the  standard  tint  has  been  produced.  Keference  to  a  table  gives  the 
time  of  exposure  necessary  to  produce  this  tint,  and  the  reciprocal  of  this  time  repre- 
sents the  intensity  of  the  acting  light.  If  the  time  necessary  were  3  seconds,  the 
chemical  intensity  would  be  i  ;  if  the  time  were  i  second,  the  intensity  would  be  2. 
In  this  way  curves  of  daily  chemical  intensity  are  made,  which  show  the  variation 
caused  by  clouds,  or  by  the  changing  altitude  of  the  sun.  These  curves  show  maxima 
and  minima  exactly  corresponding  to  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  sun 
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behind  a  cloud.  Tlie  dilferonco  betwepu  the  sun's  chemical  intensity  in  summer  and 
winter  is  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  curves  on  fig.  707. 


Fig.  707. 


Eased  upon  the  principles  of  the  pendulum-photometer,  a  much  simpler  method  of 
making  these  measurements  has  been  arranged,  as  follows.  A  graduated  strip  made 
in  the  pendulum-photometer  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  pasted  upon  a 
board  furnished  with  a  scale.  The  shades  of  certain  points  on  this  fixed  strip  are 
compared  with  the  shades  on  given  points  upon  a  graduated  strip  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  not  fixed  in  hyposulphite.  The  fixed  strip  is  thus  calibrated  in  terms  of  the 
unit  of  measurement,  and  it  may  then  be  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chemical 
action  of  light.  Small  pieces  of  the  standard  paper  are  then  exposed  for  a  given  time 
to  the  light  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  until  the  shade  approaches  that  of  a  part  of 
the  fixed  strip.  The  point  of  exact  coincidence  is  then  read  off  by  the  soda  fiame  as 
usual.  In  this  way  a  piece  of  standard  paper  of  1  square  inch  of  area  will  serve  for 
40  separate  determinations,  and  the  whole  arrangement  for  exposure  may  be  carried  in 
the  pocket.  The  curve  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  day-  and  sun-light  in  Manchester, 
made  with  this  small  instrument  on  more  than  40  separate  days  of  the  year  1864,  fully 
bears  out  the  accuracy  and  ease  with  which  these  measiu-ements  can  be  made,  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  induces  the  writer  of  this  article  to  express  a  hope  that 
before  long  these  instruments  may  be  introduced  into  meteorological  observatories. 

Chemical  Brightness  of  various  Points  on  the  8ic7i's  Surface. — The  determination  of 
the  chemical  brightness  of  the  various  portions  of  the  sun's  disc  is  an  interesting 
application  of  this  new  method  of  photometric  measurements. 

By  Iielp  of  a  camera  placed  on  a  3-inch  refractoi-,  the  writer  allowed  the  image  of 
the  sun — of  about  4  inches  in  diameter — to  fall  upon  the  standard  paper.  The  sun- 
picture  thus  obtained  presents  interesting  featiu-es  :  in  the  first  place,  the  chemical  in- 
tensity of  the  central  portions  are  3-5  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  portions  on  the 
limb.  A  diiference  of  this  kind,  in  the  case  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  rays,  has 
already  been  observed  by  astronomers,  and  it  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  absorption 
effected  by  the  solar  atmosphere. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  measuring  the  chemical  brightness  at  various 
points  on  the  sun's  disc,  on  May  9,  1863  ;  from  these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
luminous  intensity  varies  very  irregularly. 


Chemical  Beightness  of  Sun's  Disc. 


1.  At  centre  of 
sun's  disc. 

2.  15°  from  edge  of 
sun's  disc. 

3.  At  the  edge  of 
sun's  dis 

No.  1.  .        .  100-0 
No.  2.  .       .  100-0 

N.  Pole.       Eqnitor.       S.  Pole. 
38-8      .     48-4    .  68-1 

52-8      .      —      .  56-6 

N.  Pole.       Equator.       S.  Pole. 
18-7      .     30-2    .  28-2 

30-5      .      —      .  41-0 

Vol.  III.  Y  Y 
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Bright  patches  of  coiisiderablo  area  were  seen  on  the  picture  ;  these  patches,  which 
were  not  caused  by  irregularity  in  the  paper  or  in  the  lenses,  are  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  of  clouds  in  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  they  may  probably 
have  some  intimate  connection  with  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  red  prominences 
seen  during  the  solar  eclipse. 

Optical  and  Chemical  Extinction  of  the  Chemical  Rays. — In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  act  of  photochemical  combination  (in  the  case  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen)  necessitates  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  eflfect,  for 
which  an  equivalent  quantity  of  light  is  expended,  or  whether  this  phenomenon  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  restoration  of  equilibrium  effected  without  any  eoiTesponding  equivalent 
loss  of  light,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  studied  the  phenomena  occurring  at  the  bounding 
surfaces,  and  in  the  interior  of  a  medium  exposed  to  the  chemical  rays. 

When  light  passes  through  any  medium,  part  of  it  is  lost  by  reflection  at  the  surface, 
another  portion  by  absorption  within  the  medium,  so  that  the  quantity  of  emergent 
light  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  incident  light.  This  is  true  with  the  chemical  as 
\^'ith  the  luminous  rays,  and  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  determined  the  coefficients 
of  absorption  and  reflection  of  the  chemical  rays  for  glass,  water,  and  mica.  By 
passing  light  from  a  constant  source,  through  cylinders  with  plate-glass  ends  filled  with 
dry  elilorine,  they  found  that,  with  a  given  length  of  cylinder,  the  quantity  of  chemical 
rays  transmitted,  when  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  is  to  the  quantity  in  the  inci- 
dent light  in  a  constant  ratio ;  or  in  other  words,  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  They  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  the 
chemical  rays  transmitted  varies  proportionally  to  the  density  of  the  absorbing  medium. 
If,  however,  the,  light  passes  through  a  medium  in  which  it  is  not  only  absorbed,  but 
also  excites  chemical  action,  it  is  found  that,  in  addition  to  the  optical  extinction  al- 
ready spoken  of,  a  quantity  of  light  is  lost  proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  produced.  Thus  the  depth  of  pure  elilorine  gas  at  0°  C.  and  0'76  m.  pressure, 
through  which  the  light  of  a  coal-gas  flame  must  pass  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  j^, 
is  found  to  be  173-3  mm. :  hence,  since  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  varies  as  the 
density,  the  depth  of  chlorine  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  air  or  other  non-absorb- 
ing and  chemically  inactive  gas  required  to  produce  an  extinction  of  ^  woidd  be  346'6 
mm.  But  when  the  sensitive  mixtiu'e  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is 
used,  the  depth  of  the  mixture  to  which  the  light  must  penetrate  in  order  to  be  reduced 
to  i  is  found  only  to  be  234  mm.  Hence  Bunsen  and  Eoscoe  conclude  that  light  is 
in  this  case  absorbed     doing  chemical  work. 

Light  from  other  sources  gives  results  similar  in  character,  although  different  in 
amount.  Difflise  light  of  morning  reflected  from  the  zenith  of  a  cloudless  sky  is  reduced 
to^by  passing  through  4o'6  mm.  of  chlorine,  and  through  73'5  mm.  of  the  sensitive  mix- 
ture ;  diffuse  light  is  reduced  to  ^  by  passing  through  19'7  mm.  of  chlorine,  and  through 
57 '4  mm.  of  the  sensitive  mixture.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  chemical  rays  of  diffuse 
morning  light  are  absorbed  by  chlorine  much  more  quickly  than  those  of  lamp-light ; 
and  those  of  evening  light  with  still  greater  facility.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that 
the  chemical  rays  reflected  at  different  times  and  hours,  possess,  not  only  quantitative, 
but  also  qualitative  differences,  similar  to  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum. Photographers  are  well  aware  of  this  qualitative  difference  in  the  light,  as  they 
know  that  the  amount  of  light  photometrically  estimated  gives  no  measure  of  its  plioto- 
cliemical  activity ;  they  prefer  a  less  intense  morning  light  to  a  bright  evening  light 
for  taking  pictures. 

Photographic  Transparency,  or  Diactinic  Power  of  different  Media. — It  has  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  632),  that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  absorbed  in  various 
degrees  by  different  media.  On  this  subject,  some  important  experiments  have  lately  been 
made  by  Professor  W.  A.  Miller  (Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  1;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xra.  59). 
The  mode  of  observation  consisted  in  refracting  the  rays  which  had  traversed  a  trans- 
parent medium,  through  a  prism  and  lens  of  quartz,  and  receiving  tliem  on  a  surface 
of  collodion  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  (p.  693),  whereby  a  permanent  image  of  the 
chemical  spectrum  was  obtained.  The  light  employed  was  the  electric  light  (obtained 
from  an  induction-coil  between  two  metallic  wires,  generally  of  fine  silver),  which  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  chemical  rays,  yielding  a  chemical  spectrum  equal  to  four  or  five 
times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  following  are  among  the  most  important 
results  obtained : 

1.  Colourless  solids  which  are  equally  transparent  to  the  visible  rays,  vary  greatly 
in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays. — 2.  Bodies  which  are  photographicallly  transpa- 
rent in  the  solid  form,  preserve  tlieir  transparency  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states. — 
3.  Colourless  transparent  solids  which  absorb  the  chemical  rays,  preserve  tlieir 
absorptive  action  in  the  liquid  and  gaseoiis  states. — 4.  Pure  water  is  photographically 
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transparent,  so  tluit  many  compouuds  which  cannot  be  oLtained  in  the  solid  form 
sufficiently  transparent  for  such  experiments,  may  Le  subjected  to  trial  in  aqueous 
solution. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  photographic  transparency  of  a  few  of  the  various 
solids,  liquids,  gases,  and  vapours  subjected  to  experiment:  — 


Liquids,  0'75  in. 

Cases  and  I'apours. 

74 

Water 

74 

Oxygen 

74 

74 

Alcohol 

63 

Nitrogen  . 

74 

74 

Dutch  liquid 

36 

Hydrogen  . 

74 

65 

Chloroform 

26 

Carbonic  anhytbide  . 

74 

G3 

Benzene 

21 

Ethylene  . 

66 

63 

Methylic  alcohol 

20 

Marsh-gas  . 
Hydrochloric  acid 

63 

62 

Amylic  alcohol  . 

20 

55 

62 

Oxalic  ether 

19 

Coal-gas 

37 

62 

Glycerin  . 

18 

Benzene  vapour  . 

35 

48 

Ether 

16 

Hydrobromic  acid 

23 

20 

Acetic  acid 

16 

Hydriodic  acid  . 

15 

18 

Oil  of  turpentine 

8 

Sulphurous  anhydride . 

14 

16 

Sulphide  of  carbon 

6 

Sulphydric  acid  . 

14 

16 

Trichloride  of  arsenic  . 

5 

Air,  O'l  in.  pressure  . 

74 

Photographic  Transparency  or  Diactinic  Power  of 

Solids. 
Rock-crystal 
Ice  .... 
Fluor-spar  . 
Topaz 

Rock-salt  . 
Iceland  spar 
Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Borax 
Diamond 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 
Thin  glass  (O'OOO  in.)  . 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Mica  (0-007  in.)  . 
Nitrate  of  potassium  . 

The  photographic  image  obtained  upon  the  collodion  plate  commenced  in  each  case 
at  the  same  point  of  the  spectrum,  corresponding  with  a  spot  a  little  more  refrangible 
than  the  line  G.  Calhng  the  line  H  100,  and  numbering  backwards  for  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  the  line  B  being  at  84,  the  commencement  of  the  photograph  in  each 
case  is  at  96'5,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  most  refrangible  rays  at  170'5. 

When  absorption  occurs,  it  is  almost  always  exerted  upon  the  most  relrangible  raj's; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  gases  and  vapours,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
the  absorption  differs  from  the  general  rule,  and  is  by  no  means  jjroportional  to  the 
depth  of  colour.  A  column  of  chlorine,  with  its  yellowish-green  colour,  cuts  off  the 
rays  of  the  less  refrangible  extremity  through  fully  two-thirds  of  the  spectrum ;  the 
red  vapiour  of  bromine  cuts  off  about  one-sixth  of  the  lengtli  of  the  spectrum,  the 
absorbent  action  being  limited  to  the  less  refrangible  extremity,  whilst  the  deep  violet 
vapours  of  iodine  allow  the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass  freely  for  the  first  fourth  of 
the  spectrum ;  then  a  considerable  absorption  occurs,  and  afterwards  a  feeble  renewal 
of  the  photographic  action  is  exhibited  towards  the  more  refrangible  end. 

Among  the  various  compounds  submitted  to  examination,  the  fluorides  were 
found  to  be  chemically  the  most  transparent;  then  follow  the  chloride.s  of  the 
alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals;  the  bromides  are  less  diactinic, 
and  tlie  iodides  show  a  striking  diminution  in  this  respect.  The  group  most  remark- 
able for  its  absorptive  power  is  that  of  the  nitrates.  Nitric  acid,  whether  simply 
dissolved  in  water  or  combined  with  bases,  has  a  specific  power  in  arresting  the 
chemical  rays  ;  the  less  refrangible  portion  it  transmits  freely,  but  intercepts  the 
spectrum  abruptly  at  the  same  points,  whatever  salt  be  employed,  provided  the  base 
be  diactinic.    The  chlorates  are  remarkably  diactinic. 

Glass,  even  in  very  thin  layer's,  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  more  refrangible  chemical 
rays.  Hence  it  might  appear  that  lenses  of  quartz,  or  of  water  enclosed  in  quartz, 
would  be  far  superior  to  those  of  glass  for  the  use  of  the  pliotograjiher.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case ;  for  glass  is  very  transparent  to  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the 
chemical  rays,  extending  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  to  a  distance  as 
much  beyond  the  line  H  as  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  below  it;  and  these  rays  axe 
precisely  the  most  abundant  and  powerful  chemical  rays  in  the  solar  spectrum,  which 
contains  but  few  rays  of  refrangibility  mueli  beyond  this  point;  whereas  in  the  elec- 
tive arc,  these  highly  refrangible  raj's  predominate. 

Diactinic  Ikiscs,  united  with  diactinic  acids,  usually  furnish  diactinic  salts;  but  such 
a  result  is  not  uniform:  none  of  the  silicates  are  as  diactinic  as  silica  itself  in  the 
form  of  rock-crystal.  Again,  hydrogen  is  eminently  diactinic;  and  iodine-vapour, 
notwithstanding  its  deep  violet  colour,  is  also  largely'  diactinic,  but  hydriodic  acid 
gas  is  greatly  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

CuMpoiinds,  as  such,  do  not  appear  to  act  more  energetically  as  absorbents  than 
simple  bodies. 

Stokes  (Phil.  Trans.  1862,  p.  606),  by  receiving  the  invisible  rays  upon  a  fluorescent 
screen,  finds  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and  the  glucosides  are,  almost  without 
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oxcoption,  intensely  opaque  for  a  portion  of  the  invisible  rays,  absorbing  them  with  an 
energy  comparable,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  with  which  colouring  matters,  such  as 
indigo  or  madder,  absorb  the  visible  rays.  The  mode  of  absorptiou  is  also  generally 
highly  characteristic  of  each  compound,  and  frequently  very  different  in  the  same 
body,  according  as  it  is  examined  in  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  solution. 

Tlie  quality  of  the  rays  reflccUd  from  polished  surfaces  varies  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  predicted  from  the  degree  of  luminosity  of  the  surface.  Gold  and  lead, 
though  not  the  most  brilliant  of  the  metals,  reflect  tlie  chemical  rays  more  uniformly 
than  the  brilliant  white  surfaces  of  silver  and  speculum-metal.  (Miller's  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  899.) 

Xiifluence  of  light  upon  Plants. 

The  important  effects  produced  by  sun-light  on  living  plants  has  already  been 
noticed.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  action 
■which  the  different  portions  of  solar  light  eiFect  upon  plants  during  various  stages  of 
their  growth.  The  subject  is  an  extremely  complicated  one,  and  the  results  of  various 
experimenters  differ  widely.  Thus,  for  instance,  whilst  Payer  concludes  that  the  violet 
rays  are  those  which  especially  determine  the  growth  of  the  plant,  Daubeny  aud 
Draper  state,  as  the  result  of  their  experiments,  that  the  yellow,  or  most  luminous  rays, 
are  those  which  act  most  piowerfully  in  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Eobert  Hunt  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investigations  on  this 
subject : 

1.  The  luminous  rays  prevent  the  germination  of  seeds. 

2.  The  chemically  active  rays  quicken  germination. 

3.  Light  acts  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  growing  plant, 

4.  The  luminous  and  chemical  rays  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  leaves. 

5.  The  luminous  and  chemical  rays,  independent  of  the  calorific  rays,  prevent  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants. 

6.  The  heat-radiations  corresponding  with  the  extreme  red  rays  of  the  spectrum 
facilitate  the  flowering  of  plants  and  the  perfecting  of  their  reproductive  organs. 

Pbotography. 

The  first  well-authenticated  attempts  to  produce  pictures  by  means  of  the  chemical 
action  of  sun-light  were  made  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  H.  Davy  in 
the  year  1802  ;  f  but  it  would  appear  probable  from  recent  investigations  that  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt  actually  obtained  sun-pictures  at  the  Soho  Works  so  early  as  the 
year  1799.  No  written  statement  of  the  method  employed  in  their  experiments  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  found,  and  we  must  therefore  still  give  to  the  former  experimenters 
the  credit  of  having  fii'st  described  a  mode  of  obtaining  pictures  by  the  means  of  sun- 
light. The  method  adopted  by  Wedgwood  was  that  of  moistening  white  paper  or 
leather  with  a  sohition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  this  means  he  copied  leaves  and  paintings 
on  glass,  and  took  profiles,  and  Davy  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  pictures  of  objects 
seen  in  the  solar  microscope ;  but  neither  of  these  chemists  was  able  to  prevent  the 
unshaded  portions  of  tlie  picture  from  being  coloured  by  exposure  to  diffused  light.  In 
the  year  1814  M.  Nifepce  examined  the  action  of  light  on  certain  resinous  substances 
■with  the  object  of  obtaining  an  unalterable  image  in  the  camera.  In  this  he  succeeded 
to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  light  rendered  the  resin  insoluble  in  the  usual  sol- 
vents, so  that,  by  the  subsequent  action  of  an  acid  on  the  exposed  metallic  plate,  those 
parts  upon  which  the  light  had  not  fallen  were  etched.  In  1827  M.  Niepce  communicated 
an  account  of  his  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  same  year  he  informed 
M.  D  a  guerre,  who  had  been  pre^viously  but  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit, 
of  the  piartieulars  of  his  process.  The  two  investigators  continued  their  researches  in 
common,  proposing  many  different  modes  of  producing  the  "  Heliographic  pictures,"  as 
they  were  termed,  without  great  success,  until  the  death  of  Niepce  in  1833.  Daguerre, 
continuing  his  experiments  after  this  event  with  the  son  of  Niepce,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover,  in  1839,  the  method  which  bears  his  name,  and  to  obtain  a  prize 
and  pension  offered  by  the  French  government  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  per- 
manentl}'  fixing  the  image  formed  in  the  camera.  The  process  of  Daguerre  consisted 
essentially  in  allowing  the  vapour  of  iodine  to  act  upon  a  plate  of  polished  silver,  which 
thus  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  iodide  of  silver;  thep)late  prepared  in  this  way 

•  Spe  Rppni  t  l)y  Robert  Hu  n  t  "  Ok  the  prctcnt  state  qf  our  knowledge  oj the  Chemical  Action  oj the 
Solar  Radiatiuvi,'*  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports  for  IHrjO. 
t  Journal  ol  Royal  Institution,  June  1802. 
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was  next  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera,  so  arranged  that  the  image  of  the  object  to  lie 
copied  fell  upon  the  iodised  surface,  which  thrreby  undergoes  a  change,  not  however 
visible  on  withdrawing  the  plate  from  the  camera.  lu  order  to  develop  the  latent 
image,  the  plate  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury,  which  produces 
diiferent  effects  on  various  parts  of  the  plate,  according  as  the  iodide  has  been  more  or 
less  altered  by  the  action  of  the  light.  The  undecomposed  iodide  was  then  dissolved 
by  placing  the  plate  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  the  picture  was 
thereby  permanently  fixed.  Since  Daguerre's  time,  this  process  has  undergone  con- 
siderable improvements;  amongst  these,  we  may  mention  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to 
the  vapour  of  bromine,  by  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  reduction  of  metallic  gold  upon  the  surface  of  the  film  diu'ing  the  process  of  fixing, 
by  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  are  rendered  more  effective.  For  the  details 
of  the  process,  as  now  practised,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  photographic  text-books. 

The  nature  of  the  invisible  chemical  change  effected  by  the  light  on  the  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver  is  not  understood,  but  it  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  change 
produced  by  the  light  on  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  before  combination 
ensues,  which  has  been  termed  photochemical  induction,  the  film  being  so  modified  as 
to  render  it  susceptible  of  decomposition  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
mercury.  The  amalgam  thus  produced  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the  in- 
tensity and  diu:ation  of  the  action  of  the  light,  and  different  sliades  are  therefore  seen, 
when  the  picture  is  viewed  by  reflected  light,  corresponding  to  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  real  object. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  sun-pictures  on  paper  attracted  but  litth^  attention 
from  the  time  of  Wedgwood  until  the  year  1839,  when  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  published 
liis  plan  of  "  photogenic  drawing."  This  consisted  in  exposing  in  the  camera  a  paper 
soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  afterwards  washed  over  with  a  strong 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  the  image  thus  obtained  was  a  negative  one,  the  light 
being  dark  and  the  shadows  light,  and  the  pictures  were  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  process.  In  1841  Fox  Talbot  patented 
the  beautiful  process  known  as  the  "  Talbotype  or  Calotype  process,"  in  which  the 
paper  is  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  by  dipping  it  first  in  nitrate  of  silver,  then  in 
iodide  of  potassium.  Paper  thus  prepared  is  not  sensitive  pc7-  se  to  the  action  of  light, 
but  may  be  rendered  so  by  washing  it  over  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
gallic  or  acetic  acid.  If  it  be  exposed  to  the  camera  for  two  or  three  minutes,  it  does 
not  receive  a  visible  image  (unless  the  light  has  been  very  sti-ong);  but  still  the  com- 
pound has  undergone  a  certain  change  by  the  influence  of  the  light :  for,  on  suljse- 
quently  washing  it  over  with  the  mixture  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid, 
and  gently  warnung  it,  a  negative  image  comes  out  on  it  with  great  distinctness. 
This  image  is  fixid  by  wasliiug  the  paper  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  removes 
the  whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  thus  protects  the 
jjicture  from  further  change  by  exposure  to  light.  The  negative  picture  thus  obtained 
is  rendered  transparent  by  placing  it  between  two  sheets  of  blotting-papier  saturated 
with  white  wax,  and  passing  a  moderately  heated  smoothing-iron  over  tlie  whole.  It 
may  then  be  used  for  yviiit'mg  -positive  pictures,  by  laying  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared 
with  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun. 

A  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of  photography  is  the  substitution,  Ijy  Mr. 
Archer,  of  a  transparent  film  of  iodised  collodion  spread  upon  glass  for  the  iodised 
jiaper  used  in  Talbot's  process,  to  receive  the  negative  image  in  the  camera. 
The  process  is  thus  rendered  so  much  more  certain  and  rapid,  and  the  positive  pic- 
tures obtained  by  transferring  the  negative  by  printing  on  paper  are  found  to  be  so 
much  sharper  in  outline,  than  when  the  transference  occurs  through  paper,  as  in  the 
Talbotype  process,  that  this  method  is  now  luiiversally  employed.  In  this  process,  as 
in  that  of  the  Calotype,  the  image  produced  in  the  camera  is  a  latent  one,  and  requires 
development  with  substances  such  as  p)yrogallic  acid,  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  which, 
having  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  induces,  in  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  re- 
duction of  the  chloride  or  iodide  to  the  metallic  state.  For  a  description  of  the  best 
ap)paratus  and  latest  processes  used  in  the  Collodion  method,  the  reader  may  consult 
Hardwich's  "Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry." 

A  large  number  of  other  metallic  salts  besides  the  salts  of  silver  are  acted  upon  by 
light.  The  photochemical  relations  of  many  of  these  salts  have  been  specially  studied 
by  Sir  John  Hersehel  (Phil.  Trans.  1840),  in  his  celebrated  Memoir  "On  the 
Chemical  Action  of  the  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum;"  and,  founded  upon  these  different 
actions,  a  number  of  methods  of  producing  pictures  have  been  described,  all  of  which  are 
of  secondary  interest.  For  a  full  description  of  these  methods,  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  Hunt's  "  Eesearches  on  Light." 
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Nature  of  the  Chemical  Change  effected  hy  Light  on  Silver  Salts. — Although  the  exact 
chemical  decomposition  effected  by  light  on  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  experimental  discussion,  still  much  remains  to  be  learnt 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  photographic  image.  The  general  result  of  investiga- 
tions upon  this  subject  may  be  stated  to  be  that,  in  the  first  place,  a  sub-salt  of  silver 
of  a  grey  or  violet  colour  is  formed,  whilst  by  a  further  action  of  the  light  the  silver  is 
probably  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  appears,  however,*  most  difficult  to  prepare 
the  sub-salts  of  silver  in  a  pure  state,  either  by  the  action  of  light,  or  by  other  chemical 
methods,  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  a  salt  in  the  violet-coloured  chloride 
depending  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  this  substance  is  unacted  upon  by  nitric 
acid,  but  decomposed  by  ammonia  into  chloride  and  metal.  The  recent  experiments  of 
Vo  gel  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxvi.  497)  confirm  this  result,  as  he  shows  that  when  pure  and  dry 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  are  insolated,  chlorine  and  bromine  are  liberated,  and 
a  substance  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  in  each  case,  produced :  he  was  unable  to  detect 
free  iodine  when  pure  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light,  and  hence  he  concludes  that 
this  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  light.  Vogel  has  likewise  observed  that  the  resiilts 
obtained  when  the  above-mentioned  salts  are  prepared  with  an  excess  of  silver-salt, 
instead  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  are  somewhat  different :  thus,  whilst  the  iodide 
prepared  with  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  shows  no  change  of  colour,  that  prepared 
with  excess  of  silver  becomes  decidedly  grey  on  exposure  to  light. 

A  singular  effect  produced  by  the  red  rays  upon  a  blackened  silvered  paper  was 
observed  long  ago  by  R  i  1 1  e  r,  and  confirmed  by  H  e  r  s  e  h  e  1.  If  prepared  papier  soaked  in 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  be  blackened  by  exposure  to  light,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  spectrum,  those  portions  upon  which  the  violet  rays  fall  become 
darker,  whilst  those  exposed  to  the  red  rays  become  lighter,  and  assume  a  brick-red 
colour ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  least  refrangible  rays  exert  opposite  actions 
upon  the  sensitive  silver-salts.  Claudethas  also  shown  (Phil.  Trans.  1847)  that  ex- 
posure to  the  red  rays  neutralises  the  effect  previously  produced  on  a  sensitised 
daguerreotype  plate  by  white  light. 

We  are  as  yet  quite  iinacquainted  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  change  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  light.  Thus,  we  do  not  know  whether,  in  the  blackening  of 
chloride  of  silver,  the  light  used  up  in  the  decomposition  is  equivalent  to  the  work 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic  current  where  the 
force  needed  to  separate  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  as  large  as  that 
evolved  by  the  combinations  of  the  gases ;  or,  whether  the  chemical  actions  of  light  re- 
semble that  sudden  splitting  up  which  occurs  in  certain  compounds  (the  chloride 
of  nitrogen,  for  example)  where  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  under  which  they 
can  no  longer  exist,  and  where  the  force  establishing  the  change  bears  no  equivalent  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  developed  in  the  resulting  decomposition. 

Chr  omo-fhotografhy. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reproduce  in  the  photo- 
graph the  colours  of  natural  bodies ;  and  although  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded 
to  the  full  extent  of  fixing  the  coloured  picture,  yet  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  the 
production  of  tinted  images  has  been  made.  Thus,  for  instance,  Becquerel  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlii.  81)  has  described  a  method  by  which  a  coloured  image  of  the  solar 
spectrum  can  be  prepared,  as  well  as  representations  of  the  coloured  rings  formed  in 
crystals  by  polarised  light.  In  order  to  obtain  these  coloured  images,  a  polished  plate 
of  .silver  is  immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  film  of  sub-chloride  formed 
upon  the  silver  by  allowing  the  plate  to  form  the  positive  electrode  of  a  Bunsen's  bat- 
tery. The  plate  thus  prepared  becomes  varioxisly  tinted  when  exposed  to  the  solar 
spectrum,  some  of  the  rays  being  reproduced  with  their  distinctive  colours,  whilst 
others  either  produce  no  effect  or  give  rise  to  tints  differing  from  their  own.  Other 
experimenters,  especially  Nifepce  de  St.  Victor  and  Campbell,  have  obtained 
somewhat  analogous  results  ;  but,  as  yet,  the  coloured  images  produced  by  these  and 
similar  processes  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  render  them  permanent. 

Photographic  Engraving,  Lithogra phy,  and  G alvanogra'phy. — The 
original  photographic  process  proposed  in  1827  by  Ni^pce  has  been  lately  modified 
by  M.  Nifepce  de  St.  Victor,  for  the  production  of  photographic  engraving  on  steel. 
A  plate  of  steel  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  prepared  bitumen,  and  being  placed  under  an 
ordinary  positive  photograph,  is  exposed  to  light;  on  treating  the  bitumen  with  naphtha 
and  benzol,  those  portions  which  have  not  been  insolated  dissolve,  leaving  the  steel 
plate  exposed  for  the  subsequent  action  of  acid.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  usual  processes  employed  in  aqua-tint  engraving.  A  somewhat  simihir 
pirocess  was  patented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  1858,  for  etching  by  chemical  means 
a  positive  photograph  on  a  copper  plate.     This  method  has  recently  been  modified 

"  See  Report  on  (he  Nature  of  the  Photogiiipliic  Imago,  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports,  1859,  p.  106. 
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audapplied  independently  by  Sir  H.  Jiimes  and  Mr.  Osborne  of  Melbourne,  to  the 
production  of  lithographs  and  zincographs  from  photograplis.  Mr.  Osborne's  jirocess 
consists  in  coating  a  .sheet  of  paper  with  a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in 
gelatin,  and  exposing  the  prepai'ed  pajjer  to  light  by  placing  a  negative  photograph 
over  it.  After  a  few  minutes'  exposure,  the  paper  is  placed  in  water ;  the  unchanged 
portions  are  then  easily  washed  away,  and  those  parts  which  have  been  acted  upon  Ijy  the 
light  remain.  This  picture  is  then  coated  with  lithographic  ink,  and  transferred  to  the 
lithographic  stone  by  pressure;  the  prints,  obtained  by  transfer  in  the  usual  way,  are 
remarkably  sharp  and  delicate. 

A  process  of  photogalvanograpby,  founded  on  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  and 
acid  chromate  of  potassium,  has  likewise  been  proposed.  The  action  of  liglit  on  this 
mixture  produces  a  change  in  the  gelatin,  rendered  evident  on  immersing  the  plate  in 
water,  by  a  difference  of  level  of  the  various  parts.  A  mould  of  this  raised  picture  is 
then  taken  in  gutta  percha,  and  a  copper  plate  is  made  from  the  gutta-percha  mould 
by  the  electrotype  process ;  this  plate  is  again  copied  by  electrolysis,  and  fi'om  tin's 
second  copper  plate  the  prints  are  struck  off.  Tliis  process  gives  the  means  of 
making  an  infinite  number  of  multiplications  of  the  same  subject,  but  the  impressions 
obtained  are  not  very  distinct.  H.  E.  K. 

X.1GNZN.    Sj-a.  with  Cellulose  (i.  818). 

tlGSa-ITB.    See  Coal  (i.  1032)  and  Fuel  (ii.  721). 

LIGWOIBT.  C-''H2^N08.  — A  brown  substance  obtained  by  Jfeichel  {Uchcr 
Chhiarinde  und  deren  chemischc  Bcstandthcile,  Leipzig,  1856)  from  old  Huanoco  cin- 
chona-bark, and  further  examined  by  Hesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  341).  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates  ;  the  solution  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  at 
common  temperatures.  The  brown  substance,  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  gives  off 
ammonia  ;  and  the  substance  then  remaining  in  solution  appears  to  have  the  composi- 
tion C""H™0^  agreeing  with  quinova-red  and  phlobaphene,  and  resembling  a  substance 
obtained  by  Reichel  from  red  cinchona-bark.  Hesse  is  of  ojjinion  that  a  brown  humus- 
like .substance,  having  also  the  composition  C-"H-''0'*,  and  essentially  different  from 
Schwartz's  cinchona-red  (i.  969),  is  deposited  in  the  barks  of  cinchona  and  other  allied 
sjiecies. 

loIGWONE  or  XYXiXTS.  These  names  were  applied  to  a  volatile  liquid  of  vari- 
able composition,  and  boiling  at  about  60°,  obtained  from  crude  wood-spirit  by  treatment 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  subsequent  rectification.  Volckel  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii. 
272,  557)  assigned  to  it  the  composition  C^H'-O-';  but  the  analyses  made  of  it  by  other 
chemists,  \-iz.  W  e i  d e  m  a n n  and  S  c h w  e i  z e  r,  L i  e b i g,  K  a  n  e,  and  L.  G  m  e  1  i  n.  exhiljit 
great  discrepancies  (the  jjercentage  of  carljon  differing  by  about  10  per  cent.),  and  Dancer 
(Cliem.  Soc.  J.  x'S'ii.  222),  by  a  more  careful  investigation  of  crude  wood-spirit,  lias 
shown  that  it  is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  methylic  alcohol,  acetone,  acet  ite 

of  methyl,  and  dimethyl-acetal,  C^H'"0'-  =  ^("Q^syjO't  ii"d  that  the  supposed  liguono 
or  xylite  has  no  existence.    (See  Methyl-acetal  and  Methyl-alcoiiol.) 
XilGXTliXU.    See  LiGUSTKUM. 

X.IGU'E.lTi:.   A  mineral  having  the  angles  and  character  of  sphcne  (Dufrenoy), 
found  in  a  talcose  rock  in  the  Apennines. 
1.IGUSTE.IU.    See  the  nest  article. 

IiIG-trSTRITDK  VUZiGii.RE.  Privet. — The  ripe  berries  of  this  plant  contain, 
according  to  Niekltis  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxv.  328),  a  crimson  colouring  matter,  ligulin, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  either  pure  or  etherised,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  does 
not  contain  nitrogen,  is  not  decomposed  by  48  hours'  boiling  with  pure  water,  is  coloured 
green  by  alkalis  (Nickles  recommends  this  reaction  for  detecting  acid  carbonate  of 
calcium  in  water),  and  reddened  again  by  acids.    It  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

The  leaves  of  privet  yield,  according  to  Pol  ex  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xvii.  75),  a 
yellow,  hygroscopic,  bitter  extract,  called  li gastrin,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  do  not 
give  distinct  reactions  with  any  metallic  salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives,  with  ligus- 
trin,  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour,  changing  on  dilution  to  a  cornflower-blue  or  violet. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  privet  contain  manuite.  (Pol ex,  loc.  cit.  Kromayer, 
ibid.  ci.  281.) 

2iI£i3>ZTE:.  A  silicate  of  iron  from  Przibram  in  Bohemia,  having  the  appearance 
of  green  earth  or  glauconite,  and  probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites.  It  is  a  dull,  amorphous,  earthy  substance  of  blackish-green  colour,  and  in  fine 
powder,  appearing  translucent  with  leek-green  colour  under  the  microscope.  Hardness 
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=  about  2.  Specific  gravity  =  3*043.  A  specimen,  as  pure  as  could  be  obtained  (it  is 
often  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  and  ferric  hydrate),  gave,  by  analysis,  32'48  silica,  61"52  iron 
and  oxygen,  and  10'20  water  (  =9i'20,  including  1-96  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  0-63  iron 
pyrites),  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  (2Fe.^0.3SiOlH20).2(Fe2)"'HO-. 

IiIIVXii.GI3r.  A  substance  obtained  by  Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  319) 
from  the  garden-snail  {Liniax  agrcstis).  When  dry  it  forms  a  white  earthy  mass,  easily 
crumbled  between  the  fingers.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  easily  in  alka- 
line liquors.  The  solution  in  cold  water  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, neutral  lead-acetate,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  acetates  of  copper  and  manganese, 
but  not  by  oxalate  of  ammonium.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  leaves  charcoal  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  ash. 

IiinXAX.  According  to  A.  Vogel  and  C.  Reisehauer  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  ix.  179), 
many  coloured  snails  of  the  genus  Limax  contain  a  colouring  matter  which  appears 
violet  in  dilute  acid  solution,  brown  or  black  in  more  concentrated  solution.  It  is 
obtained  by  macerating  the  animals,  freed  from  their  viscera,  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitating  the  solution  with  ammonia.  The  brown  or  black  iridescent  precipi- 
tate is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  nitric  acid  solution  gradually  assumes 
a  crimson  colour,  then  becomes  colotrrless.  The  colouring  matter,  when  ignited,  leaves 
a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 

X.XI»ZBE£XTE.  Syn.  with  Chrysolite  (i.  958). 
XiZME.    Oxide  of  calcium  (see  Calcium,  i.  718). 

Iiinix:,  CBIiOKIDS  or.  See  Chloeine  (i.  904,  908)  and  Hypochloeites 
(iii.  237). 

I.IIVII:,  Oil  or.  C"'H'«.— The  volatile  oil  of  Citrm  Limetta,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling the  torn  and  pressed  rinds  -nith  water  (i.  1003). 

LIME-T'X.OWEK,  oili  OF.  A  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Tilia 
euroTpaa,  by  distillation  with  water  (Brossat,  J.  Pharm.  vi.  396),  or  by  exhaustion 
with  ether  in  a  percolator.  The  amount  does  not  exceed  0-1  per  cent.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  very  volatile,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  lime-flowers.    (Gm.  xiv.  378.) 

liinSESTOirx:.  The  generic  name  of  all  rocks  having  carbonate  of  calcium  for 
their  principal  constituent.  The  principal  accessory  constituents  are  as  follows : — 
1.  Silica  and  alumina.  The  former  occurs  in  crystalline  limestones,  sometimes  as 
crystalline  quartz ;  in  compact  limestones,  sometimes  as  sand  in  small  quantity ;  most 
frequently  combined  with  alumina,  in  the  form  of  clay.  Nearly  all  limestones  contain 
•small  quantities  of  clay,  and  in  some  the  quantity  amoimts  to  several  units  per  cent., 
the  limestone  then  passing  into  marl.  Limestones  also  occur  containing  silicate  of 
calcium,  as  at  Gjellebak  in  South  Norway. — 2.  Iron :  sometimes  as  ferric  oxide,  some- 
times as  ferrous  carbonate ;  generally  only  in  small  quantities  and  traces. — 3.  Manga- 
nese :  either  as  manganic  oxide  or  as  manganous  carbonate.  In  still  smaller  quantity 
than  the  iron,  and  often  absent  altogether. — 4.  Magnesia,  as  carbonate:  a  very  frequent 
accessory  constituent  of  limestones,  but  in  true  limestones  not  exceeding  0'5  to  1"0' 
per  cent.  When  the  proportion  is  larger,  the  limestone  passes  into  dolomitic  lime- 
stone and  dolomite. — 6.  Phosphoric  acid :  appears  to  occur  only  occasionally,  and  in 
very  inconsiderable  quantity,  no  limestone  having  yet  been  found  to  contain  more 
than  0'2  per  cent,  of  it. — 6.  Alkalis,  namely  potash  and  soda,  have  been  found  in  a 
considerable  number  of  limestones  by  Schramm  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  440)  and 
Fehling  {ihid.  446).  Schramm  fotmd  from  O'l  to  0-3  per  cent,  alkali,  for  the  most 
part  as  carbonate,  in  smaller  quantity  as  chloride.  Fehling  obtained  from  aluminous 
limestones  about  3  per  cent,  alkaline  carbonate.  According  to  Schramm,  soda  always 
occurs  in  larger  quantity  than  potash,  about  in  the  ratio  of  2  at.  soda  to  1  at.  potash. — 
7.  Organic  (bituminous)  matter,  probably  in  all  limestones,  excepting  a  few  crystal- 
line ones ;  sometimes  in  mere  traces,  sometimes  in  more  considerable  quantities.  In 
anthraconite,  stinkstone,  and  bituminous  limestone,  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is 
very  conspicuous. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  sub-species  and  varieties  of  limestone  is  taken 
from  JJrv's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  originally  from  Jatneson's  Mineralogy : 

1.  Foliated  limestone;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — calcspar,  aridi  foliated 
greinular  limestone.  The  first  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  this  Dictionary. 

Granular  foliated  limestone. — Colour  white,  of  various  shades,  sometimes  spotted; 
massive, '  and  in  distinct  angulo-granular  concretions ;  lustre  glistening,  between 
pearly  and  A'itreous  ;  fracture  foliated  ;  translucent:  hard  as  calcspar;  brittle  ;  specific 
gravity  (of  Carrara  marble)  2-717.  It  generally  phosphoresces  wlieu  pounded,  or  when 
thrown  on  glowing  coals ;  infusible  ;  eifervesces  with  acids.     It  is  a  pure  carbonate  of 
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Ciileium.  Occurs  in  bods  in  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  and  rarely  in  secondary  rocks;  it  ig 
found  in  all  the  great  ranges  of  primitive  rocks  in  Europe,  and  aifords  the  finest  marbles. 
Parian  marble,  Pentelic  marble,  the  Marmo  Greco,  the  white  marble  of  Luni,  of  Car- 
rara and  of  Mount  Hymettus,  the  translucent  white  marble  of  statuaries,  and  flexible 
white  marble,  are  the  chief  of  the  white  marbles  which  the  ancients  used  for  sculpture 
and  architecture.  The  red  antique  marble,  Bosso  antico  of  the  Italians,  and  Egyptian 
of  the  ancients ;  the  Vcrdc  antico,  an  indeterminate  mixture  of  white  marble  and  green 
serpentine ;  yellow  antique  marble ;  the  antique  Cipolin  marble,  marked  with  green- 
coloured  zones,  caused  by  talc  or  chlorite ;  and  African  breccia  marble,  are  the  prin- 
cipal coloured  marbles  of  the  ancients.  The  Scottish  marbles  are— -the  red  and  white 
Tiree,  the  former  of  which  contains  hornblende,  sahlite,  mica,  and  green  earth ;  the 
lona  marble,  harder  than  most  others,  consisting  of  limestone  and  tremolite,  or  occa- 
sionally a  dolomite  ;  the  Skye  marble  ;  the  AssjTit  in  Sutherland,  introduced  into  com- 
merce by  Mr.  Joplin,  of  Gateshead :  it  is  white  and  grey,  of  various  shades.  The 
Glcntilt  marble ;  the  Balachulish  ;  the  Boyne  ;  the  Blairgowrie  ;  and  the  Glenavon. 
Hitherto,  but  few  marbles  of  granular  foliated  limestone  have  been  quarried  in  England. 
The  Mona  marhlc  is  not  unlike  Verde  antico.  The  black  marbles  of  Ireland,  now  so 
generally  used  by  architects,  are  lucullitcs.  The  Toreen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
is  a  fine  variegated  sort ;  and  a  grey  marble,  beautifully  clouded  witli  white,  has  been 
found  near  Kilcrump,  in  the  same  county.  At  Loughlougher,  in  Tipperary,  a  fine 
purple  marble  is  found.  The  county  of  Kerry  affords  several  variegated  marbles.  Of 
the  Continental  marbles,  a  copious  account  is  given  by  Professor  Jameson,  Mineralogy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  502. 

2.  Compact  limestone;  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — common  compact  UiiW' 
stone,  blue  Vesuvian  limestone,  and  roestone. 

a.  Common  compact  limestone  has  usually  a  grey  colour,  with  coloured  delineations. 
Massive,  corroded,  and  in  various  extraneous  shapes ;  dull ;  fi-acture  fine  splintery  ; 
translucent  on  the  edges ;  softer  than  the  preceding  sub-species  ;  easily  frangible  ; 
streak  greyish-white;  specific  gravity  2'6  to  2'7.  It  effervesces  with  acids,  and  burns 
into  quicklime.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  variable  and  generally  minute  pro- 
portions of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  magnesia,  and  manganese.  It  occurs  principally  in 
secondary  formations,  along  with  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  coal.  Many  animal  petri- 
factions, and  some  vegetable,  are  found  in  it.  It  is  rich  in  ores  of  lead  and  zinc,  tlio 
English  mines  of  the  former  metal  being  situated  in  limestone.  When  it  is  so  hard  as 
to  take  a  polish,  it  is  worked  as  a  marble,  under  the  name  of  shell,  or  himaccella 
marble.  It  abounds  in  the  sandstone  and  coal  formations,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  a  very  abundant  mineral  in  all  tlie  districts  where  clay-slate 
and  red  sandstone  occur.  The  Florentine  marble,  or  ruin  marble,  is  a  compact  lime- 
stone.   Seen  at  a  distance,  slabs  of  this  stone  resemble  drawings  done  in  bistre. 

b.  Blue  Vcsuvian  Limestone.  Colour  dark  bluisli-grey,  partly  veined  with  white; 
rolled  and  uneven  on  the  surface  ;  fracture  fine  earthy  ;  opaque  ;  streak  white  ;  semi- 
hard in  a  low  degree  ;  feels  heavy.  Its  constituents  are,  lime  58,  carbonic  acid  28'5, 
water  somewhat  ammoniacal  11,  magnesia  0'5,  oxide  of  iron  (V25,  carbon  0'25,  and 
silica  1'25  (Klaproth).  It  is  found  in  loose  masses  among  unaltei-ed  ejected 
minerals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius.  In  mosaic  work,  it  is  used  for  represent- 
ing the  sky. 

c.  Eoestone.  Colours  brown  and  grey  ;  massive,  and  in  distinct  concretions,  which 
are  round  granular  ;  dull ;  opaque  ;  fracture  of  the  mass  round  granidar  ;  approaching 
to  soft ;  brittle  ;  spiecifio  gravity,  2'6  to  2  08.  It  dissolves  with  eilervescence  in  acids.  It 
occiurs  along  with  red  sandstone  and  lias  limestone.  In  England  this  rock  is  called  Bath- 
stone,  Ketton-stone,  Portland-stone,  and  Oolite.  It  extends,  with  but  little  interruption, 
from  SomersetsliLi-e  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  used  in 
architecture,  but  is  porous,  and  apt  to  moulder  away,  as  is  seen  in  the  ornamented  work 
of  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Chalk,  already  described  (i.  Si5). 

4.  Agari  c  mineral,  or  Rock-milk.  Colour  white;  in  crusts  or  tuberose  pieces  ; 
duU  ;  composed  of  fine  dusty  particles  ;  soils  strongly;  feels  meagre  ;  adheres  slightly  to 
the  tongue  ;  light,  almost  supernatant.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  effer- 
vescence, being  a  pure  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford, 
between  the  Isis  and  the  Cherwell,  and  near  Chipping  Norton  :  as  also  in  tlie  fissures 
of  limestone  caves  on  the  Continent.  It  is  formed  by  the  attrition  of  water  on  lime- 
stone rocks. 

5.  Fibrous  limestone,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — satin-spar,  or  the  common 
fibrous  ;  and  fibrous  calc-sinter.  Satin-spar.  White  of  various  shades  ;  massive,  and 
in  distinct  fibrous  concretions;  lustre  glistening  and  pearly;  fragments  splintery; 
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feebly  translucent ;  as  hard  as  calcareous  spar;  easily  frangible ;  specific  gravity  2'7. 
Its  constituents  are,  lime  50-8,  carbonic  acid,  47'6  ?  St romeyer  says  it  contains  small 
quantities  of  gypsum.  It  occurs  in  thin  layers  in  clay-slate  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cum- 
berland ;  in  layers  and  veins  in  the  middle  district  of  Scotland,  as  in  Fifeshire.  It  is 
sometimes  cut  into  necklaces,  &c. 

Fibrous  calc-sinter.  Used  as  marble;  the  ancients  formed  it  into  unguent  vases, 
the  alabaster-box  of  Scripture.    See  Calc-sintek  (i.  720). 

6.  Tufaceoiis  limestone,  or  Calc-tuff.  Colour  grey  ;  massive,  and  in  imitative 
shapes;  enclosing  leaves,  bones,  shells,  &c. ;  dull;  fracture  fine-grained  uneven;  opaque; 
soft;  feels  rough;  brittle.  It  is  pure  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  occurs  in  beds, 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers;  near  Starly-burn  in  Fifeshire,  and  other 
places.    Used  for  lime. 

7.  Pisiform  limestone,  or  Peastone.  Colour  yellowish-white  ;  massive,  and 
in  distinct  concretions,  which  are  round  granular,  composed  of  others  which  are  very 
thin  and  concentric  lamellar.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  bubble  of  air,  a  grain  of  sand,  or 
of  some  mineral  matter ;  dull ;  fracture  even  ;  opaque  ;  soft ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity 
2-532.  It  is  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  is  found  in  great  masses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 

8.  Slate-spar;  Schieferspath.  Colour  white  of  various  shades  ;  massive,  and  in 
distinct  curved  lamellar  concretions  ;  lustre  glistening  and  pearly  ;  feebly  translucent ; 
soft;  between  sectile  and  brittle  ;  feels  rather  greasy;  specific  gravity  2-63.  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  three  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese.  It  occurs 
in  primitive  Limestone,  in  metalliferous  beds,  and  in  veins.  It  is  found  in  Glentilt ; 
in  Assynt ;  in  Cornwall ;  and  near  Granard  in  Ireland. 

9.  Aphrite  (i.  349). 

10.  Lucullite  ;  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — compact,  prismatic,  and  foliated. 
a.  Compact  lucullite  is  subdi^^ded  into  common  or  black  marble  ;  and  stinkstone. 

a.  The  common  comfact.  Colour  greyish-black  ;  massive  ;  glimmering ;  fracture  fine-  ^ 
grained,  uneven ;  opaque ;  semi-hard  ;  streak  dark  ash-grey ;  brittle ;  specific  gravity  3. 
When  two  pieces  are  rubbed  together,  a  fetid  urinous  odour  is  exhaled,  which  is  in- 
creased by  breathing  on  them.  It  burns  white,  but  forms  a  black-coloured  mass  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  constituents  are,  lime  53'38,  carbonic  acid  41'5,  carbon  0-76,  mag- 
nesia and  oxide  of  manganese  0'12,  oxide  of  iron  0'25,  silica  1'13,  sulphur  0'25, 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium  with  water  2'62  (John).  It  is  said  to  occur  in  beds 
in  primitive  and  older  secondary  rocks.  Hills  of  this  mineral  occur  in  the  district  of 
Assynt  in  Sutherland.  Varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  Derbyshire  ;  at  Kilkenny  ;  in 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Galway.    It  is  the  JVcro  antico  of  the  Italians. 

^.  Stinkstone  or  Swinestonc.  Colour  white  of  many  shades,  cream-yellow,  grey, 
black,  and  brown  ;  massive,  disseminated,  and  in  distinct  granidar  concretions  ;  dull ; 
fracture  splintery ;  opaque  ;  semi-hard  ;  streak  greyish- white ;  emits  a  fetid  odour  on 
friction  ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity  2'7.  The  same  chemical  characters  as  the  pi-ecediug. 
Its  constituents  are,  88  carbonate  of  calcium,  4-13  silica,  3'1  alumina,  1'47  oxide  of 
iron,  0'58  oxide  of  manganese,  0'30  carbon,  0'58  lime;  sulphur,  alkali,  salt,  water,  2'20 
(John).  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  secondary  limestone,  alternating  occasionally  with 
secondary  gj^sum  and  beds  of  clay.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Berwick, 
resting  on  red  sandstone,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kirbean  in  Galloway.  It  is  employed 
for  burning  into  lime. 

b.  Prismatic  lucullite.  Colours  black,  grey,  and  brown ;  massive,  in  balls,  and  in 
distinct  concretions ;  external  surface  sometimes  streaked,  internal  lustre  shining ; 
cleavage  tlireefold;  translucent  on  the  edges  ;  semi-hard;  streak  grey;  brittle  ;  when 
rubbed  it  emits  a  strongly  fetid  urinous  smell ;  specific  gravity  2'67.  When  its  powder 
is  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out  a  transient  hepatic  odour.  The  water  becomes  slightly 
alkaline.  It  dissolves  with  efiervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid,  lea^ang  a  charcoaly  re- 
siduum. Its  constituents  resemble  those  of  the  preceding.  It  occm's  in  balls,  in 
brown  dolomite,  at  Building-hill  near  Sunderland.  It  was  at  one  time  called  madre- 
■poritc. 

c.  Foliated  or  sparry  lucullite.  Colours  white,  grey,  and  black ;  massive ;  disseminated 
and  crystallised  in  acute  six-sided  pyramids ;  internal  lustre  glimmering ;  fragments 
rliomboidal;  translucent;  semi- hard ;  brittle;  emits  on  friction  a  m'inous  smell; 
specific  gravity  2'65.  In  other  respects  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  found  in  veins 
at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz. 

11.  Marl;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  earthy  and  compact.  Earthy  marl  has  a 
grey  colour ;  consists  of  fine  dusty  particles,  feebly  cohering ;  dull ;  soils  slightly  ;  is 
light ;  effervesces  with  acids ;  and  emits  a  urinous  smell  when  fij-st  dug  up.  Its 
constituents  are,  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  a  littie  alumina,  silica,  and  bitumen.  It  occurs 
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in  beds  in  the  secondary  limestone  and  gypsum  formations  in  Tlmringia  and  Mansfeld. 
Compact  marl  lias  a  grey  colour  ;  is  massive,  vesicular,  or  in  flattened  balls  ;  contains 
petrifactions;  dull;  fracture  earthy,  but  in  the  largo  masses  slaty  ;  yields  to  the  nail; 
opaque ;  streak  greyish-wliite  ;  brittle  ;  feels  meagre ;  specific  gravity  2'4.  It  intu- 
mesees  before  the  blowpipe,  and  melts  into  a  greenish-black  slag.  It  elFervesces  with 
acids.  Its  constituents  are,  carbonate  of  calcium  50,  silica  12,  alumina  32,  iron  and 
oxide  of  manganese  2  (Kir  wan).  It  occurs  in  beds  in  the  secondary  flijetz  limestone. 
It  is  frequent  in  the  coal-formations  of  Scotland  and  England. 

12.  Bituminous  marl-slate.  Colour  greyish-black ;  massive,  and  frequently  with 
impressions  of  fishes  and  plants  ;  lustre  glistening  ;  fracture  slaty  ;  opaque  ;  sinning 
streak;  soft;  seetile  ;  frangible;  specific  gravity  2*66.  It  is  said  to  be  carbonate  of 
calcium,  with  albumin,  iron,  and  bitumen.  It  occurs  in  floetz  limestone.  It  frequently 
contains  cupreous  minerals,  petrified  fishes,  and  fossO.  remains  of  cryptogamous  plants. 
It  abounds  in  the  Hartz.  (Jameson.) 

ACI3D.  C'H^O"  (H.  Vohl,  N.  Ber.  Arch.  Ixxiv.  16).— An  acid 
produced,  together  with  formic  and  acetic  acids,  by  treating  oil  of  lime,  or  oil  of  rose- 
mary, with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  is 
finished,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  limettie  acid,  which  separates  as  a 
resin,  is  washed  and  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium, 
precipitation  with  nitric  acid,  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Limettie  acid  is  white,  crystalline ;  volatilises  when  heated,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
deposit  on  cold  bodies.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell;  dissolves  sparingly  in  watir, 
easily  in  alcohol. 

The  silver-salt,  CH'^Ag-O",  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  acid  neu- 
tralised vrith  ammonia,  forms  a  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  blackening  on 
exposure  to  light. 

XiXMOnrm'.  The  bitter  principle  contained  in  the  pips  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
It  forms  small,  bitter  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  easily 
in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  potash  ;  from  the  potash-solution  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  liquid,  from  which  thelimonin  is  precipitated 
by  water.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration.  It  melts  at  124°,  and  solidifies 
to  an  amorphous  mass  on  cooling.  According  to  Schmidt's  analysis  (calculated  with 
the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon),  it  contains  66'04 — 65'62  per  cent,  carbon,  and 
6-32 — 6-49  hydrogen,  whence  Schmidt  deduced  the  formula  C-"''H^''0".  (Bernays, 
Buchner's  Rep.  [3]  xxi.  306.— Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  338.) 

IiiraoirXTB.  Brown  HcBinatitc.  Hi/drous  Scsqiiioxidc  o/Iron.  (See  Iron,  oxides 
OF,  p.  395.) 

LISfiLKITE.  Pb-S0\2CuH0.  Cupreous  Sulphate  of  Lead.  Cuprmis  Anglesitc. 
Bh'ilasiir.  KupJiTljleispath. — Occurs  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  monocliuic  system. 
Specific  gravity  0'2 — 5'5.  Hardness  2'5 — 3.  Lustre  vitreous  or  adamantine.  Colour 
deep  azure-blue.  Streak  pale  blue.  Translucent.  Fractm'e  conehoidal.  Analysis  by 
Brooke,  75'4  sulphate  of  lead,  18'0  oxide  of  copper,  4-7  water  =  98-1  ;  by  Thomson, 
74-8  sulphate  of  lead,  19'7  oxide  of  copper,  and  5'5  water.  It  occurs  at  Leadliills,  also 
at  Roughten  Gill  in  Cumberland,  in  crystals  sometimes  an  inch  long  ;  at  Linares  in 
Sjjain,  and  near  Ems.  It  occurs  altered  to  cerusite,  a  change  like  that  of  anglesite  to 
cerusite.  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  [2]  iv.  117.— Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  1840  ;  see  p.  402. — 
Dana,  ii.  391.) 

IiINCOLHriTES.    See  Stilbite. 

I.IIIBAC3I3GRITB.  A  minei'al  consisting  of  arsenite  of  copper  with  basic  sul- 
pliate  of  nickel,  and  water;  and  containing,  according  to  Lindacker's  analysis  (Jahrb. 
K.K.Geol.  Rc'ichs.  iv.  552),  28-58  As-0^  6-44  SO',  16-15  Ni-0,  2-90  Fe^O,  and  9-32 
water  (  =  99-73),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  4AsCuOlNi-SO'.2Ni-0.8H-0. 
Specific  gravity  2 — 2-5.  Hardness  2  —  2-5.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour  verdigris  to 
apple-green.  Streak  pale  green  to  white.  It  dissolves  after  longer  heating  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.    (Dana,  ii.  500.) 

Ism-Iir.  A  crystallisable  substance  fi-om  Linnm  catharticum  (P ag e n  s  t  e c h c r,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  322. — Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  924).  According  to  C.  Schroder  (N. 
Repert.  Pharm.  x.  11),  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  digest  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  plant  with  dilute  milk  of  lime;  mix  the  filtered  yellow  liquid  -with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  forms  a  precipitate  remaining  suspended  in  the  liquid;  agitate  with  ether, 
and  leave  the  linin  to  crystallise  ft-om  the  ethereal  solution.  It  forms  small  wliite 
crystals,  having  a  silky  lustre,  heavier  than  water,  dissolving  very  sparingly  in  water, 
very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  somewhat  Irss  easily  in  acetic  acid  and  in  chloroform. 
The  aqueous  solution  tastes  slightly,  the  alcoliolic  solution  intensely  and  jiersistcntly 
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bitter.  Linin  melts  and  decomposes  when  heated.  It  gives  by  analysis  62-92  per 
cent,  carbon  and  472  hydrogen ;  does  not  evolve  ammonia  when  boiled  with  milk  of 
lime. 

l.lWKra:iTE.    Native  sulphide  of  cobalt. 

XINOXiEXC  ACID.  Papaveroleic  acid.  Trockenols'durc. — C'*H-*0-.  (Peloiize 
and  Bou  de  t,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  43. — Laurent,  ibid.  Isv.  150  and  298. — Liebig, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  113.  —  Sa,cc,ibid.  li.  214. — Schiiler,  ibid. ci. 252. — A.C.Oude- 
manns,  Jun.  Scheik.  Onderzoek.  i.Stuk.  184. — Gm.xvi.  306). — An  oilyacid  occurring 
in  linseed  and  poppy  oils,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  drying  oils.  To  prepare  it,  linseed 
oil  (or  poppy  oil)  is  sax^onified,  and  the  soap  purified  by  repeated  salting  out,  after 
wliich  it  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of 
cldoride  of  calcium.  The  precipitated  calcium-salt  is  washed,  pressed,  and  digested 
in  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  linoleate  of  calcium,  and  leaves  the  salts  of  the  solid 
fatty  acids  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  is  decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereby  the  linoleic  acid  is  separated,  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether ;  the 
solution  is  drawn  off,  and  the  ether  distilled  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  There  then  remains  dark-yeUow  linoleic  acid,  which  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium.  The  barium-salt, 
after  being  washed  and  jjressed,  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  warts  and  granules, 
gradually  formed  in  the  solution,  are  repeatedly  recrystaUised  from  ether.  From  the 
barium-salt  the  acid  is  separated  by  agitating  with  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
pipetting  off  the  ethereal  layer  of  liquid,  and  distilling  off  the  ether ;  it  is  dried  in  a 
vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  (Schiller).  A 
similar  method  is  employed  by  Oudemanns,  who,  however,  prefers  precipitating  the 
linoleate  of  sodium  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution.  Sacc 
digests  linseed  oil  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat;  exliausts  the  pale-grey, 
greasy  soap  with  ether,  which  leaves  margarate  (palmitate  according  to  Schiiler)  and 
a  little  basic  linoleate  of  lead  undissolved  ;  evaporates  the  ethereal  solution  ;  and 
decomposes  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  washed  with 
boiling  water,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution.  Or  he 
decomposes  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydrie  acid,  and  extracts  the  linoleic  acid  with 
ether. 

ProjJerties. — Linoleic  acid  is  a  faint-yellow,  limpid  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0'9206  at 
14°,  having  a  high  refractive  power,  and  a  weak  acid  reaction.  It  does  not  solidify  at 
18°  ;  tastes  mild  at  first,  afterwards  harsh  (Schiiler).  It  is  more  limpid  than  poppy 
oil  (Oudemanns).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  less  easily 
in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  On  standing  in  the  air  for  ten  weeks,  the  acid  absorbs  2  per 
cent,  oxygen,  and  becomes  viscid  and  tough  (Schiiler).  It  takes  up  more  oxygen  the 
fresher  it  is,  and  thickens,  so  that  at  last  it  will  scarcely  flow,  but  remains  colourless, 
and  does  not  evolve  carbonic  acid  (Oudemanns).  A  thin  layer  on  wood  exposed  to 
the  air  forms  a  varnish;  on  glass  it  only  becomes  tough  (Schiiler).  Linoleate  of 
potassivim  or  sodium,  containing  an  excess  of  alkali,  exposed  in  the  finely  divided  state 
to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  greedily,  and  becomes  yellow  and  dry ;  it  then  dissolves  in 
water  with  dark  brown-red  colour,  and  deposits,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
brown  greasy  resin,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (Sace). — 
2  By  dri/  distillation,  products  are  formed,  different  from  those  yielded  by  oleic  acid 
(Laurent). — 3.  With  ?iitric  acid,  the  acid  swells  up  considerably,  and  yields  a  greasy 
resin,  suberic  acid,  and  a  little  oxalic  acid,  the  last  probably  derived  from  adhering 
ether  (S  a  cc).  Nitrous  acid  and  mercurous  nitrate  do  not  form  elaidie  acid  with  linoleic 
acid.    (Pelouze  and  Boudet ;  Laurent;  Schiiler;  Oudemanns.) 

Linoleate  s. — The  mono-acid  salts  are  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and  generally  contain 
too  small  a  proportion  of  base,  on  account  of  their  easy  conversion  into  acid  salts 
(Schiiler,  Oudemanns).  They  are  white,  for  the  most  part  uncrystallisablc,  and 
separate  from  their  hot  solutions  in  flakes ;  l)y  spontaneous  evaporation  they  are 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  coloured  and 
odorous.    They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Oudemanns.) 

Barium-salt. — The  salt  produced  by  mixing  chloride  of  barium  with  the  acid  to  whicha 
large  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  contains  a  proportion  of  baryta,  varying  from 
12-04  to  24  per  cent.  (C^H-'BaO'^  =  23-46  per  cent.  Ba-'O).  It  is  white  ;  separates  from 
alcohol  on  cooling  in  microscopic  crystals,  and  from  ether  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
in  more  distinct  crystals.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  kept,  and  also  on 
boiling  with  alcohol,  it  becomes  yellow  and  sticky.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether, 
less  easily  in  alcohol;  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  (Oudemanns). 

The  calcium-salt  resembles  the  barium-salt.    It  was  only  once  obtained  of  the  com- 
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position  C'^H-'CaO^  (containing  9-7'2  pnr  cent.  C;i-0),  and  mostly  contained  a  smaller 
proportion  of  lime.  (Oudemanns.) 

The  cupric  salt  is  bluish-green,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol. 
(Oudemanns.) 

Lead-salt. — The  acid  dissolves  a  largo  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  forms  there- 
with a  solid,  jjLister-like  mass ;  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  it  forms  a 
thick  liquid  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  remains  for  a  long  time  greasy,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  ointment  (Liebig).  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  lead-salt  becomes 
resinised  during  evaporation,  and  throws  down  a  white  basic  salt,  iipon  which  an  acid, 
red-brown,  jelly-like  salt  is  deposited  ;  this  last  smells  like  linseed-oil,  and  shows  a 
varying  composition  on  analysis.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  npon  wood,  lino- 
leate  of  lead  does  not  form  a  varnish,  ljut  strips  off  in  scales.  (Sacc.) 

The  magncsiiun-salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Silver-salt.  — Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down,  from  the  sodium-salt,  a  white  precipitate, 
which  easily  blackens  from  reduction  of  silver.  It  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammo- 
nia, and,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  a  portion  crystallises  out ;  another  portion  is 
decomposed  and  colours  the  liquid  black.  (Oudemanns.) 

Sodium-salt. — When  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  salted  out  with  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  dried,  and  the  residue  is  freed  from  chloride  of  sodium  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether  and  evaporating  the  solution,  an  acid  salt  is  obtained  containing  7 '5  per  cent. 
Na'^'O,  and  agreeing  with  the  formula  2Ci"H-'NaO'.C"^H-»0'^ ;  by  calculation,  7-75  per 
cent.  Na-0.' 

The  zinc-salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

XiXSJSSSD.  The  seed  of  the  flax  plant  {Linum  usitatissimnvi).  The  following 
analyses  of  it  are  given  by  Way  (Journ.  Roy.  Agr.  Soe.  x.  pt.  2.) : 

Composition  of  Linseed. 


Nitrogen, 

Fat, 

Ash, 

Water, 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

From  Eiga 

.  3-60 

34-70 

5-25 

9-45 

,,     Memel  . 

.  3-33 

3G-00 

3-56 

8-74 

„    the  Black  Sea 

.  3-31 

38-42 

5-64 

10-22 

English,  1847 

.  4-60 

36-66 

2-68 

12-33 

.  5-28 

32-77 

3-30 

11-00 

.  4-25 

33-50 

4-08 

10-58 

1848 

.  4-29 

38-11 

4-03 

8-57 

33  samples  of  oil-cake,  obtained  by  expressing  the  fixed  oil  from  linseed  grown  ni 
various  countries,  exhibited  an  amount  of  nitrogen  varying  from  3-92  to  5-25  per  cent., 
fat  from  6-60  to  15-32  per  cent.,  ash  from  6'45  to  22-66  per  cent,  water  from  6  56  to 
10-26  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  albuminous  substances  calculated  from  that  of  the 
nitrogen  varies  in  the  33  samples  from  25  to  above  36  per  cent. 

Anderson  (Highland  Agr.  Soc.  J.  new  series.  No.  69,  p.  376)  found  in  linseed, 
24-44  albuminous  substance ;  34-00  oil ;  30-73  gum,  sugar,  and  cellulose  ;  3'33  ;  ash  and 
7-50  water. 

Meureiu  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  96)  has  analysed  the  several  parts  of  linseed  with  the 


following  results  : 

/  Gum  and  soluble  salts  .       .....  14 

-r:.  .            n.    Soft  resin  and  fixed  oil        ....       .  1 

Episperm    21.  ^^^^^^   2 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether  .       ...  4 

I Soft  resin  and  fixed  oil         ......  6 

Water   2 

Matter  soluble  in  water   3 
Matter  irisolublo  iu  water  and  in  ether  .       .       .  .12 

Fixed  oil   30 

Water   5 

Matter  soluble  in  water   3 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether.       .       .  .18 


100 

For  analysis  of  the  ash  of  linseed,  see  Flax  (ii.  657). 

Linseed  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
outer  layers  of  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  swells  up  when  the  seed  is  macerated  with 
water,  so  much  as  to  burst  the  cell-w.alls.  1  pt.  of  linseed  boiled  with  16  pts.  water  yields 
a  mucilage  thick  enough  to  be  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  forming  a  dark-coloured 
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mass  when  dry.  This  crude  mucilage  contains,  in  addition  to  the  true  vegetable  muci- 
lage, also  legumin,  albumin,  au  organic  acid,  perhaps  malic  acid,  and  ash-constituents, 
chiefly  lime,  potash,  and  iron,  partly  as  phosphates,  partly  united  in  the  ash  with 
carbonic  acid.  Linseed  mucilage,  precipitated  by  alcohol,  gave  11  per  cent,  ash,  con- 
taining 4  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  (Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  29).  See  Mucilage. 

X.XSS'SSSS  OZSi.  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  class  of  oils  called  drying  oils,  from  their  property 
of  drying  up,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  to  a  transparent  resinous,  not  brittle  mass. 
They  probably  all  resemble  linseed  oil  in  containing  a  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid,  together 
withpalmitin  (and  perhaps  stearin),  by  the  varying  proportions  of  which  their  differences 
are  determined.  In  the  impure  state,  they  contain  also  miicus,  gum,  and  albumin, 
together  with  a  yellow  colouring  principle  possessed  of  taste  and  smell. 

The  cold-pressed  oil  of  fresh  linseed  is  pale  yellow,  and  without  disagreeable  taste. 
The  commercial  oil  is  dark  yellow,  and  has  a  sharp  penetrating  smell  and  taste. 
Specific  gravity  at  13°  =  0-9347  (Schiiler,  Schiibler),  0-9337  (van  Kerchoff, 
Jahresber.  1859,  p.  701);  other  statements  vary  between  0-928  and  0-953.  Specific 
gravity  at  12°  =  0-9395;  at  25°  =  0-931 ;  at  50°  =  0-9125;  at  94°  =  0-8815,  that  of 
water  at  15°  being  taken  as  unity  (Saussure).  It  does  not  solidify  at  —  16°  to  —  16° 
(Gusserow),  nor  at  —  28°  (Brandis);  according  to  Schiiler,  it  deposits  a  little 
solid  fat  at  —  18°.  It  contains,  on  an  average,  78-11  per  cent.  C,  10-98  H,  and  10-93  O 
(Sacc);  the  cold-drawn  oil  contains,  on  an  average,  75-17  per  cent.  C,  10-98  H,  and 
13-86  O,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C'^H-'O-  (Lefort).  (See  Saussure's  analysis, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xiii.  338.) 

It  contai]is  margarin  (palmitin,  according  to  Schiiler ;  stearin,  according  to 
Unverdorben),  and  a  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid  (Sacc).  By  saponification,  it  yields 
ith  margarate,  and  ^ths  linoleate  of  lead  (Gusserow,  Kastn.  Arch.  xix.  80). 

Linseed  oil  exposed  to  sunshine  for  some  weeks,  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  an  equal  weight  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  becomes  limpid  and  colourless.  Exposed 
to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  it  dries  up  to  a  transparent,  resinous,  moderately  elastic  mass, 
resembling  caoutchouc ;  when  heated,  however,  it  does  not  melt,  but  carbonises  and 
burns  (Leucho,  Kastn.  Arch.  iii.  107).  A  peculiar  fat  is  produced  at  the  same  time, 
together  with  a  crumbly  substance,  insoluble  in  ether  (Hoppe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx. 
117).  Mixed  with  chalk  so  as  to  form  a  powder,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  four 
weeks,  it  dries  up  completely,  and  on  dissol-ving  out  the  carbonate  of  calcium  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether,  a  white  mass  of  the 
consistence  of  tar  is  obtained,  which  behaves  like  oleic  acid  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  There  remains  behind  resinous  linseed  oil  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  conglome- 
rate mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  is  converted  by 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  tarry  substance,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
(Unverdorben,  Schw.  J.  xvii.  246). 

Impui'e  oil,  containing  mucus  or  albumin,  becomes  rancid  in  the  air,  more  quickly 
in  sunshine,  and  has  then  a  repulsive  odour  and  taste,  a  dark  colour,  and  acid 
reaction.  Concerning  the  formation  of  ozonised  oxygen  in  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil, 
see  Schonbein  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiv.  338).  When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
till  it  loses  about  \  of  its  weight,  it  becomes  thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  and 
dries  up  still  more  readily  than  in  the  fresh  state  to  a  tough,  turpentine-hke  mass, 
scarcely  soluble  in  oils:  Printers'  varnish.    (See  Ink,  p.  272.) 

Linseed  oil  (also  nut  or  poppy  oil),  heated  to  about  323° — 375°,  takes  fire 
and  burns  quietly,  without  further  heating  from  without,  till  tar  or  charcoal  remains. 
If  the  burning  be  interrupted  by  closing  the  vessel,  there  remains  a  brown,  turpentine- 
like body  which  may  be  used  as  hirdlime.  When  this  substance  is  boiled  con- 
tinuously with  water  containing  nitric  acid  (water  being  added  to  prevent  the  too 
violent  action  of  the  acid),  an  odour  of  acrolein  is  constantly  evolved,  and  the 
substance  becomes  soKd,  of  the  consistence  of  plaster,  resembles  India-rubber,  and  no 
longer  sticks  to  the  fingers.  It  is  then  not  completely  fusible,  dissolves  to  an 
emulsion  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  shrinks  when  boiled  with  concentrated  caustic 
potash,  dissolves  only  on  addition  of  water,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  acids.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash  and  precipitable  by  acids  ;  it 
swells  in  ether  free  from  alcohol,  and  partly  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  ether ; 
alcohol  precipitates  it  from  the  solution.  In  rock-oil  it  swells  without  dissolving; 
also  in  a  little  oil  of  tm-pentine,  but  dissolves  completely  in  a  larger  quantity,  and 
remains  unaltered  on  evaporation.  Linseed  and  nut  oils  yield  eight  or  ten  times  as 
much  of  this  caoutchouc-like  substance  as  poppy  oil  (Jonas,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xlvi.  169; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  381). 

Linseed  oil  submitted  to  dry  distillation  gives  off,  without  boiling,  white  vapours, 
which  condense  to  a  colourless  oil,  ha-ving  an  odour  of  bread ;  on  the  disapjjearance  of 
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tliese  vapours,  it  begins  to  boil,  expands,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  brown  em- 
pyreuinatic  products,  iintil  a  mass  resembling  jelly  and  caoutchouc  remains  behind. 
(Sacc.) 

Sulphur  dissolves  in  hot  linseed  oil  with  red  colour,  partially  crystallising  on 
cooling ;  on  longer  heating,  the  oil  takes  up,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid,  ^-th  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  and  forms  therewith  a  brown  viscid  mass :  fatt;/  balsam  o  f  sulphur. 
(See  Eadig,  Ilorst  and  Ulex,  N.  Br.  Ai'ch.  ii.  15  ;  also  Ke  insch.  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlii. 
1.36.)  Linseed  oil  dissolves  selenium  (Berzelins) ;  it  dissolves  nearly  -~-.th  arsmious 
acid,  whereby  it  is  rendered  heavier,  precipitable  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  coagulable  by  alkalis  (W.  Henry,  Sehw.  J.  ii.  636).  Phosphorus  boiled 
with  linseed  oil  acquires  a  scarlet  colour  (Reinsch.  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  257).  Heated 
with  jth  its  weight  of  phosphorus  to  75°,  the  oil  becomes  brown-black,  and  after 
cooling  forms  a  leathery  substance  insoluble  in  linseed  oil ;  g^th  phosphorus  forms  a 
thin  tar,  which  mixes  with  the  drying  oils.  (Jonas,  N.  Br.  Arch.  Ixx.  139.) 

When  linseed  oil  is  heated  with  grd  iodine,  there  pass  over,  first  iodine,  then  an 
empyreumatic  oil  coloured  brown  by  iodine ;  afterwards  white  vapours  of  hydriodie 
acid  are  evolved,  followed  by  a  thick  yellowi.sh  oil,  and  at  last  charcoal,  containing 
iodine,  remains.    (Reinsch.  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  263.) 

Brominatecl  linseed  oil  is  obtained  by  drenching  the  oil  with  8  or  10  parts  of 
water,  heating  it  to  between  50°  and  80°,  and  adding  bromine  by  di-ops  as  long  as  the 
colour  disappears,  removing  the  excess  of  bromine,  if  necessary,  by  further  addition  of 
oil.  The  product  is  then  washed  with  warm  water  and  dissolved  in  ether ;  the 
solution  is  shaken  up  with  warm  water,  and  the  brominated  oil  thus  freed 
is  dried  at  120'-'.  It  is  brown,  smells  like  linseed  oU  when  heated,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'3-15  at  14'5°,  and  contains  40'77  per  cent,  bromine,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C''''Br"H-°0''.  Chlorinated  linseed  oil,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  dark-yellow, 
thick  liquid,  of  specific  gravitv  1'088  at  6'5°,  and  contains  22-62  per  cent,  chlorine 
(C'^Cl'-H-'^O-).    (Lefort,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiii.  343.) 

On  mixing  from  15  to  25  pts.  chloride  of  sulphur  with  100  pts.  linseed  oil, 
caoutchouc-like  products  are  obtained,  which  are  the  harder  the  more  chloride  of 
sulphiu-  they  contain,  and  are  not  attacked  by  moderately  dilute  acids  and  aqueous 
alkalis,  but  are  ultimately  saponified  by  concentrated  alkalis.  They  become  brown  at 
120°,  and  blacken  and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent, 
chloride  of  sulphur  thickens  linseed  oil,  but  does  not  cause  it  to  harden  ;  the  produft 
still  retains  the  solubility  of  the  fatty  oils.  When  to  a  solution  of  1  pt.  linseed  oil  in 
SO  or  40  p)ts.  sulphide  of  carbon,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  added  equal  to 
ith  the  weight  of  the  oil,  the  mixture  remains  fluid  for  some  days,  and  dries  up 
to  a  varnish  on  wood.  (Perra,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  878;  see  also  Compt.  rend, 
xlvii.  972.) 

With  ith  its  volume  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  linseed  oil  becomes  brownish-yellow 
or  green.  (Calvert.) 

Cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  yellowish-brown  (Gaultier  de  Claubry), 
dark  red-brown  (Heidenreich,  van  Kerckhoff);  it  coagulates  the  oil,  colours  it 
purple-red,  violet,  and  black,  and  evolves  sulphurous  and  formic  acids ;  and  there 
remains  at  last  a  tough,  black,  ropy,  saponifiable  mass  (Sacc).  From  this  last,  water 
and  alcohol  take  up  substances  which  precipitate  gelatin  :  Hatchetfs  artificial  tannin. 
A  mixture  of  5  volumes  linseed  oil  with  1  volume  sulphiiric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-478  to  1-635,  shaken  vigorously,  becomes  green  in  15  minutes  (Calvert).  AVlien 
15  grs.  linseed  oil  are  mixed  with  7i  grs.  sulphiu'ic  acid  containing  90  per  cent.  H-SO', 
the  temperature  rises  to  75°.    (F  eh  ling,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  129,  53.) 

Linseed  oil  takes  fire  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Linseed,  hemp,  and  poppy  oils  take 
fire  more  easily  than  nut-oil ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid  an  addition  of  sulpjhm'ic  acid  is 
necessary  (Rouelle).  A  vigorously  shaken  mixtureof  linseed  oil  with  ith  its  volume 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-18  to  1-22,  becomes  yellow  in  5  minutes;  with  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1-33,  green  to  brown  ;  with  uitro-sulphuric  (equal  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  nitric  acid),  green  (Calvert,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vii.  101  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixi.  354). 
See  also  Lescallier,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  203.  Linseed  oil  shaken  with  water  and  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  is  decolorised  after  some  time,  and  converted  into  a  varnish  (Aim. 
1782,  49).  On  dropping  2  to  4  drams  of  strong  nitric  acid  into  a  hundredweight  of 
hot  linseed  oil,  a  slimy  sediment  is  formed,  with  frothing,  and  the  oil  is  changed  to  a 
varnish,  as  with  oxide  of  lead  (Jonas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  238). — A  mixture  of 
1  pt.  linseed  oil,  and  2  p)ts.  commercial  nitric  acid,  heated  with  4  times  its  bulk  of  w.ater, 
acquires  a  red  colour,  swells  up,  evolves  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a  tough,  clastic  resin. 
This  last  contains  margaric  acid,  and  the  mother-liquor  oxalic  and  suberic  acids.  The 
resin,  heated  with  nitric  acid,  again  becomes  oily,  and  is  then  decomposed  (tlie  mar- 
garic acid  only  remaining),  with  fonnation  of  suberic  and  pimelic  acids  and  a  volatile 
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fatty  substance  having  the  odour  of  butyric  acid  (Sacc). — With  nitrous  acid  linseed 
oil  does  not  form  elaidic  acid.    (Pelouze  and  Boudet.) 

In  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it  is  attacked  with  di£B.culty,  and 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  warty  crystals  of  an  amide  which  melts  at  100°,  solidifies  at 
97°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol ;  it  contains,  on  an  average,  75'2o  per  cent.  C,  13'02 
H,  and  5"03  N,  and  has  therefore  the  composition  of  margaramide,  with  which  it  is 
identical.    (Kowney,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvii.  159.) 

Linseed  oil  yields,  with  alkalis,  a  very  soft  soap.  On  heating  with  ^th  its  volume 
of  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1'34,  it  turns  yellow  and  remains  fluid  (Calvert). 
By  distillation  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  evolves  hydrogen,  together  with  a  fishy  odour, 
and  yields  a  green  distillate.    (Al.  Miiller,  Handwortcrh.,  vi.  874.) 

Potassium  and  sodium  oxidise  in  linseed  oil  somewhat  more  quickly  than  in  volatile 
oils,  with  formation  of  soap.    (Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard.) 

Linseed  oil  is  oxidised  with  peculiar  facility  by  acid  chronate  of  potassium  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  yields  an  acid,  strongly-smeUing  distillate.  (Arzbacher, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  199.) 

It  dissolves  oxide  of  lead  when  heated,  and  is  decolorised  thereby  and  rendered  more 
easily  drying,  forming  what  is  called  boiled  oil  (see  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii. 
110  ;  W.  Henry,  Scher.  J.  ii.  636  ;  Schindler,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xli.  146  ;  Varrentrapp 
Handwdrterb.  iii.  123).  When  shaken  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  left  at  rest,  it 
throws  down  a  turbid  mucus  containing  oxide  of  lead,  above  which  is  a  yellow  var- 
nish containing  4  or  5  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead.  Exposed  to  the  sun  in  contact  with 
mercuric  oxide,  it  reduces  the  mercury  to  a  liquid  mass  (Fuchs,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
XX.  200);  partial  reduction  takes  place  in  strong  sunshine,  the  oxide  becoming  blackish- 
grey;  but  it  is  only  when  heat  is  applied,  that  a  small  quantity  of  metal  is  obtained. 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xx.  200.) 

Linseed  oil  dissolves,  according  to  Bucholz,  in  about  5  pts.  of  boiling  and  40  pts. 
of  cold  alcohol;  according  to  Brandes  (Grilb.  Ann.  xliv.  289),  in  32  pts.  alcohol  of 
specific  gra\dty  0-82  and  in  1'6  pt.  ether. 

IiXPilRITX:.    Syn.  with  Fluor  spar  (ii.  677). 

I.ZPXC  ACIB.  C^H^O^  =  C^H^O^  .  H=0  according  to  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  Ixvi.  169);  C^ffO*  according  to  Wirz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  257);  the  latter 
formula  places  it  among  the  homologues  of  oxalic  acid,  included  in  the  general  formula 
(jnjj2n— ;()<.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Laurent,  is  produced,  together  with  pimelic,  su- 
beric, adipic,  and  other  acids,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oleic,  stearic,  or  palmitic 
acid,  and  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  which  remains  after  the  pimelic  and  suberic 
acids  have  been  separated. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it,  is  to  heat  oleic  acid  in  a  retort  for  about  12  hours 
with  an  equal  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  then  add  fresh  nitric  acid,  and 
repeat  the  operation  four  or  five  times.  The  united  solutions  are  then  to  be  evaporated 
to  a  fourth  of  their  bulk,  and  the  concentrated  liquid  left  at  rest,  tiU  pimelic  and  su- 
beric acids  crystallise  out.  The  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid  must  then  be  removed  from 
the  mother-liquor  by  evaporation  as  completely  as  possible,  taking  care  that  the  mass 
does  not  blacken  from  too  great  concentration ;  the  crystals  which  separate  from  it, 
consisting  of  adipic  and  lipic  acids,  are  dried  and  dissolved  in  hot  ether,  which  leaves 
a  few  brown  impurities  undissolved ;  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  to  half  its  bulk, 
and  the  liquid  which  covers  the  crystals  is  evaporated.  The  two  products  thus  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  ether  are  separately  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solutions 
are  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  By  repeating  these  operations  several  times,  two  acids 
are  obtained,  viz.  adipic  acid  crystallised  in  rounded  tubercidous  aggregated  grains, 
and  lipic  acid  in  slightly  elongated  lamince  (Laurent),  in  translucent  crusts  made  up 
of  nodular  groups  of  small  prisms.  (Wirz.) 

Lipic  acid  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  a  few  grains  of  it  are  heated 
on  a  watch-glass,  till  partial  fusion  takes  place,  the  acid  crj'stallises  on  cooling  in  a 
fibrous  mass,  while  a  portion  volatilises  and  condenses  on  the  non-melted  mass  in 
beautifid  needles  having  the  form  of  prisms  with  rectangular  base. 

The  acid  crystallised  from  water,  contains  1  at.  water,  which  it  loses  by  sublimation, 
the  anhydrous  acid  then  condensing  in  long  shining  needles  (Wirz).  Its  vapour  is 
very  suffocating  and  excites  cougliing.  When  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
it  does  not  melt  below  140°  or  145°  (Laurent) ;  according  to  Wirz  it  melts  at  150°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Lipic  acid  is  dibasic,  the  formula  of  its  s  dts  being  C*H'M-0*,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  itaconates  (Laurent);  CH^M'-'O'  (Wirz).  The  salts  when  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid  give  oiF  lipic  acid. 

The  ammonium-sedt  ery.stallises  in  long  prisms  (Laurent). — The  barium-salt 
separates  after  a  while  from  a  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  lipate  of  am- 
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monium  in  qiuidratic  prisms,  passing  into  the  octahedron  (Laurent). — Tlie  calcium- 
saU  is  precipitated  in  like  manner  in  square-based  prisms,  containing,  according  to 
Wirz,  C*H"Ca^O^.H'0. — The  cu-pric  salt,  C^H"Cu-0',  is  olitained,  by  boiling  cupric 
carbonate  with  the  acid,  in  green  crystalline  scales,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
acid  by  heating  to  150^—200=  (Wirz).  — The  silvcr-saH  contains  C'H^Ag-0^ 
(Laurent);  C''H'*Ag-0^  (AVirz). — The  sodium-salt  crystallises  in  flat  rhombic  prisms 
containing  C^H'*Na-U'.6H-0.  (Wirz.) 

The  existence  of  lipic  acid  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful. 
Gerhardt  regarded  it  merely  as  impure  succinic  acid,  and  Arppe  (Ann.  Cli.  Duirm. 
cxv.  143)  in  his  more  recent  investigation  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  oleic  acid,  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  prepared  the  acids  by  Laurent's 
process  above  described,  from  oleic  acid  obtained  liy  saponification  of  the  so-called 
stearin-oil.  The  yellow  solution  obtained  by  evaporating  the  nitric  acid  with  addition 
of  water,  yielded  a  granular  powder,  which,  after  repeated  crystallisation,  melted  at  1 27'-', 
and  was  found  to  consist  of  suljeric  acid  mixed  with  another  acid  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  cold  ctlier,  and  proved  to  be  azelaic  acid  (p.  572)  ;  the  sam<!  ucitl  was  also 
found  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  suberic  acid. 

ZiIPVIi.  A  hypothetical  radicle,  C-'H',  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  exist  in  the 
natural  fats  and  f  atty  acids.  At  present  however  these  compounds  are  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  the  triatomic  radical  glyceryl,  CIV".  (Sec  Etheks,  ii.  519,  and  Glyce- 
BiDES,  ii.  877.) 

£XQUXI>.  This  term  is  applied  to  bodies  in  that  peculiar  state  of  aggregation,  in- 
lennediate  between  the  solid  and  the  gaseous,  in  which  the  particles  are  free  to  move 
amongst  themselves  in  all  directions,  but  do  not  exhibit  the  constant  tendency  to  fly 
asunder  which  is  characteristic  of  the  gaseous  state.*  The  conditions  winch  are 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  particular  state  of  aggregation  have  been  already  con- 
sidered in  cuniierti(jn  with  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  (p.  133). 

IiIQiUIO/iMBiiH..  A  balsam  produced  from  a  large  tree  {Liquidamhnr  styriic/- 
fdlia)  growing  in  Lousiana,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 

Liquid  liquidamhar,  or  Oil  of  liquidamhar,  which  is  olitained  l)y  making  i)icisioiis 
in  the  tree,  is  received  immediately  in  vessels  to  protect  it  from  the  air,  and  decanted 
after  a  while  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  opaque  balsam  which  settles  to  the  bottom. 
It  has  the  consistence  of  a  thick  oil,  is  transjiarent,  of  ambei'-yellow  colour,  and  has  an 
odour  like  that  of  liquid  storax,  but  more  agreeable  ;  its  taste  is  aromatic  anrl  irritates 
the  throat.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  and  a 
drop  of  it  reddens  litmus  strongly.  Treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  leaves  only  a  small 
residue,  and  the  filtered  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 

Soft  or  White  Liquidamhar  proceeds  either  from  the  opaque  deposit  above  men- 
tioned, or  from  parts  of  the  balsam  which  have  run  down  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
thickened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  the  consistence  of  very  tliick  turpentine  or 
soft  pitch;  it  is  opaque  and  whitish  ;  its  odour  is  less  strong  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  oil  just  mentioned;  taste,  sweet  and  aromatic,  but  irritating.  It  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  By  long  exposure  to  the  air  it  solidities 
completely  and  becomes  almost  transparent.  It  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of 
White  Peru  hedseim.    (Gerh.,  iv.  386.) 

IiK^UIDS,  DISTUSIOBI  OF,  When  two  liquids  of  diiferent  density,  and 
capable  of  mixing,  are  placed  in  contact,  diffusion  takes  place  between  them,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  between  gases,  excepting  that,  as  the  particles  of  the  liquid  are  less 
freely  moliile  than  those  of  the  gas,  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  slower.  The  phenomena  of 
liquid  diffusion  have  been  minutely  investigated  by  Graham,  in  two  classical  series  of 
researches  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1850  and  1862,  also  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  iii.  60,  257  ;  iv.  83,  and  xv.  216  ;  and  important  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  have  also  been  made  by  Fick,  Simmler  and  AVilde, 
Beilstein  and  others. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquids,  the  temperature,  and  in 
the  case  of  solutions,  with  tin'  ileLii'ee  of  concentration. 

1.  Diffusion  of  Saline  Solutions.  The  apparatus  used  in  Graham's  first  series 
of  experiments  consisted  of  a  set  of  phials  of  noaily  equ;d  capacity,  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  and  further  adjusted  by  grinding  to  a  uniform  size  of  aperture.  The  phials 
were  3'S  inches  high,  ynth.  a  neck  O-o  inch  in  deptli,  and  aperture  1-25  incli  wide  ; 
capacity  to  base  of  neck  eqiuil  to  2080  grains  of  water  or  between  4  and  5  ounces.  For 
each  diffusion-2)hial  a  plain  glass  water-jar  was  also  provided  -1  inches  in  diameter  and 
7  inches  deep.    {Fie/.  708.) 


*  M.iny  writers  use  tiie  term  "  fluid  '*  .is  synoiiyninus  witti  liqiud  ;  lint  lliis  is  incorrect  ;  Jiui(t  is,  pro- 
porly  speaking,  ttie  correl.itivc  of  solid,  and  includes  hotli  liijuid  and  g;is. 
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The  diffusion-phial  was  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  sal-ammoniae  for  instance,  tr> 
the  base  of  the  nedc,  or  more  correctly  to  a  dittance  of  0'5  inch  from  the  ground 
surface  of  the  lip.    The  neck  of  the  phial  was  then  filled  up  with 
distilled  water,  a  light  float  being  first  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  solution,  and  care  being  taken  to  avoid  agitation.  After 
the  phial  had  been  placed  within  the  jar,  water  was  poured  into 
the  jar,  so  as  to  cover  the  open  phial  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
which  required  about  20  ounces  of  water.    The  saline  liquid  in 
the  phial  is  thus  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with  the  water 
in  the  jar.    The  diffusion  is  interrupted  by  placing  a  small  plate 
of  ground  glass  on  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  and  raising  the  latter 
out  of  the  jar.    The  amount  of  salt  diffused,  called  the  diffu- 
sion-product, or  diffusate,  is  ascertained  by  evaporating  the 
„  water  in  the  jar  to  dryness,  or,  in  the  case  of  chlorides,  by  pre- 
F  cipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  results  of  several  series  of  experiments  made  in  this  manner 
arc  given  in  the  following  table,  the  second  column  of  which  gives 
the  quantity  of  salt  in  100  pts.  of  the  solution,  one  per  cent,  of  salt  amounting  to 
20-8  grains;  the  third,  the  time  of  diffusion;  the  fourth,  the  temperature,  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale;  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  salt  diffused  in  grains  : — 
Table  I. — Diffusion  of  Sai,ine  Solutions. 


Substance. 

Per  cent. 

Days. 

Fahr. 

U  ffusate. 

( 

1 

5 

ol  ° 

7-41 

2 

5 

51-0 

1504 

Hydrochloric  acid .       .       .  ■{ 

2 

5 

59-7 

16-55 

4 

•5 

51-0 

30-72 

\ 

8 

5 

51-0 

67-68 

Hydriodic  acid 

2 

5 

51-0 

15-U 

Hydrobromic  acid  . 

2 

59-7 

16-58 

Bromine  .... 

0-864 

10 

60-1 

5-84 

Hydrocyanic  acid  . 

1-766 

5 

64-2 

11-08 

1 

5 

51-2 

6-99 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  (NO^H) .  J 

2 
4 

5 
5 

51  2 
51-2 

14-74 
28-76 

I 

8 

5 

51-2 

57-92 

1 

10 

49-7 

8-69 

xlyunirou,  feiupniiric  «iciu  i^ov  J^M 

2 
4 

10 
10 

49-7 
49-7 

16-91 
33-89 

8 

10 

49-7 

68-96 

Chromic  acid 

1-762 

10 

67-3 

19-78 

2 

10 

48-8 

11-31 

Acetic  acid  (C'H^O')     .       .  ■ 

4 

10 

48-8 

22-02 

8 

10 

48-8 

41-80 

1 

10 

68-1 

8-09 

Sulphurous  acid    .       .       .  . 

2 
4 

10 
10 

68-1 
68-1 

16-96 
33-00 

8 

10 

68-1 

66-38 

1 

4-04 

63-4 

4-93 

Ammonia  ..... 

2 

4-04 

63-4 

9-59 

4 

4-04 

63-4 

19-72 

8 

4-04 

63-4 

41-22 

2 

10 

48-7 

8-62 

Alcohol         .       .       .       .  • 

4 

10 

48-7 

16-12 

8 

10 

48-7 

35-50 

1 

11-43 

64-1 

7-72 

Nitrate  of  barium  .       .       .  • 

2 
4 

11-43 
11-43 

64-1 
64-1 

15-04 
29-60 

8 

11-43 

64-1 

54-50 

Nitrate  of  strontium 

0-82 

11-43 

51-5 

5-59 

1 

11-43 

64-1 

7-66 

Nitrate  of  calcium  .       .       .  | 

2 
4 

11-43 
11-43 

64-1 
64-1 

15-01 
29-04 

8 

11-43 

64-1 

55-10 

Acetate  of  barium  . 

1 

16-17 

53-5 

7-50 
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Substance. 

Per  cent. 

Diys. 

Fahr. 

DifTusatp. 

Acetate  of  lead 

1 

lG-17 

53-1° 

7 -84 

( 

1 

8-(57 

63-n 

6-32 

V^lilUL  lU.tr  Kjx  UcUlUlIL  • 

• 

2 
4 

8-57 
8-57 

63-0 
63-0 

1207 

23-96 

( 

8 

8-57 

63-0 

45-92 

{ 

1 

8-.37 

63-0 

6-09 

Iai*h1o  Ht  titfATifiiTni 

2 
4 

8-.'i7 
8-07 

63-0 
630 

11 -GO 

23-56 

I 

8 

8-.')7 

63-0 

44-40 

{ 

1 

11-43 

63-8 

7-92 

1 

2 

11-43 

63-8 

15  35 

Chloride  of  calcium 

4 

11-43 

63-8 

30-78 

8 

11-43 

63-8 

61-56 

1 

11-43 

50-8 

6-51 

Chloride  of  manganese  . 
Nitrate  of  magnesium 

1 

11-43 

50-8 

6-63 

1 

11-43 

50-8 

6-49 

Nitrate  of  copper  . 

1 

11-43 

50  8 

6-44 

Chloride  of  zinc 

1 

11-43 

50-8 

6-29 

Chloride  of  magnesium  . 

I 

11-43 

50-8 

6-17 

Cupric  chloride 

1 

11-43 

50-8 

6-06 

Ferrous  chloride  . 

1 

11-43 

53-5 

0-30 

1 

16-17 

65-4 

7-31 

2 

16-17 

65-4 

12-79 

4 

1617 

65-4 

23-40 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  . 

8 

1617 

65-4 

42  82 

8 

16-17 

62-8 

42-G(i 

1 

IG 

lC-17 

62-8 

75-00 

24 

16-17 

62-8 

102  04 

1 

16-17 

65-4 

6-67 

2 

1617 

65-4 

12-22 

4 

16-17 

65-4 

23-12 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

.  ■! 

8 

16-17 

65-4 

42-26 

8 

16-17 

62-8 

39-62 

IG 

10-17 

62-8 

74-40 

24 

10-17 

62-8 

101-42 

{ 

1 

1617 

65-4 

5-48 

oulpiiate  ot  aluminium 

1 

•  1 

2 
4 

16-17 
16-17 

65-4 
65-4 

10  21 

19-28 

i 

8 

1617 

65-4 

33-,V2 

f 

2 

7 

63-4 

13-01 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 

i 

4 

8 

7 
7 

63-4 
63-4 

26-34 
51-88 

2 

7 

63-4 

12-35 

Nitrate  of  sodium  . 

4 

7 

63-4 

23-56 

8 

7 

63-4 

47-74 

1 

7 

63-4 

6-32 

2 

7 

63-4 

12-37 

Chloride  of  sodium 

• 

4 

7 

63-4 

24-96 

8 

7 

63-4 

48-44 

2 

7 

63-4 

12-14 

Iodide  of  sodium  . 

2 

7 

59-8 

12-18 

Uromide  of  sodium 

2 

7 

59-8 

12-14 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

2 

5-716 

59-8 

12-24 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

2 

5-716 

59-8 

12-46 

Iodide  of  potassium 

2 

5-716 

59-8 

12-51 

Chloride  of  ammonium  . 

1 

5-716 

59-8 

5-99 

■  J 

1 

8-08 

68-2 

7-23 

Bicarbonate  of  potassium 

■  1 

2 
4 

8  08 
8-08 

68-2 
68-2 

14-05 
26-72 

8 

8-08 

68-2 

52-01 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonium 

'  i 

1 

2 

■7    7.  9. 

CO  CO 
00  00 

68-2 
08-2 

0-91 
13-05 
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Table  I. — continued. 


Substance.  ^ 

Per  cent. 

Days. 

Fahr. 

DifTusate. 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonium     .  j 

4 

9-87 

68-2° 

27-00 

8 

9-87 

68-2 

50-10 

1 

9-87 

68-2 

7-31 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium   ,       .  J 

2 

4 

9-87 
9-87 

68-2 
68-2 

13-81 
26-70 

( 

8 

9-87 

68-2 

52-38 

1 

4-04 

63-3 

6-56 

Hydrate  of  potassium    .       .  J 

2 
4 

4-04 
4-04 

63-3 
63-3 

12-84 
25-04 

( 

8 

4-04 

63-3 

52-24 

1 

4-95 

63-2 

6-81 

Hydrate  of  sodium        .       .  -j 

2 
4 

4-95 
4-95 

63-2 
63-2 

11-09 

20-86 

( 

8 

4-95 

63-2 

40-44 

c 

1 

8-08 

63  6 

6-13 

Carbonate  of  potassium  .       .  J 

2 
4 

8-08 

8  08 

63-6 
63-6 

11-92 
22-88 

I 

8 

8-08 

63-6 

45-44 

1 

9-9 

63-4 

6-02 

Carbonate  of  sodium 

2 

9-9 

63-4 

11-70 

4 

9-9 

63-4 

21-42 

8 

9-9 

63-4 

39-74 

1 

8-08 

60-2 

6-16 

Sulphate  of  potassium  . 

2 
4 

8-08 
8-08 

60-2 
60-2 

11-60 
22-70 

8 

8-08 

60-2 

43-92 

1 

1 

9-9 

59-9 

6-33 

Sulphate  of  sodium       .       .  J 

2 
4 

9-9 
9'9 

59-9 
59-9 

12-00 
21-96 

( 

8 

9-9 

59-9 

41-38 

Sulphite  of  potassium 

2 

8'08 

59-5 

11-63 

Sulphite  of  sodium 

2 

99 

59-5 

11-83 

Hyposulphite  of  potassium 

2 

8'08 

59-7 

12-37 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium . 

2 

9'9 

59-9 

11-89 

Snlphovinate  of  potassium 

2 

8-08 

59-7 

12-60 

Sulphovinato  of  sodium  . 

2 

99 

59-5 

1303 

1 

8-08 

59-9 

6-20 

Oxalate  of  potassium 

2 
4 

8-08 
8-08 

59-9 
59-9 

12-17 
2-4 

8 

8-08 

59-9 

42-82 

Oxalate  of  sodium  . 

1 

9-9 

59-9 

6-24 

1 

8-08 

60-2 

6-44 

f 

Acetate  of  potassium     .       .  J 

2 
4 

CO  00 

00  oo 

60-2 
60'2 

12-52 
23-44 

1 

8 

8-08 

60-2 

47-26 

9-9 

oy  0 

6-67 

Acetate  of  sodium  .       .       .  | 

2 

9-9 

59-5 

12-46 

4 

9-9 

59-5 

25-04 

8 

9-9 

59-5 

48-04 

Tartrate  of  potassium 

2 

8-08 

59-9 

10-96 

Tartrate  of  sodium 

2 

9-9 

59-5 

10-65 

Hydi'ochloratc  of  morphine  . 

2 

11-43 

64-1 

11-60 

Hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  . 

2 

11-43 

64-1 

11-49 

These  experiments,  and  a  number  of  others  made  in  a  similar  manner,  lead  to  the 
following  general  conclusions  : 

1.  Different  salts,  in  solutions  of  equal  strength,  diffuse  unequally  in  equal  times. 

2.  Witli  each  salt,  the  rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  at  any 
given  temperature,  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  least  when  the 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Later  experiments  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  235)  have  shown  that  diffusion  increases  at  a 
higher,  though  not  greatly  higher,  rate  than  the  temperature,  and  tliat  the  more 
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Liglily  diffusive  the  substance,  the  less  does  it  gain  in  diffusiveness  l>y  i"iti'  of 
temperature.  For  hydrochloric  acid  the  rate  of  diffusion  was  found  to  inci'easi'  as 
follows : 

Diffiision  at  15-55  C.   (60°  F.)  =  1 

26-66  C.  (80°  F.)  =  1-3545 
37-77  C.  (100°  F.)  =  1-7732 
41-88  C.  (120°  F.)  =  2-1812 

3.  There  exist  classes  of  equidiffusive  substances  whieli  coincide  in  many  cases 
witli  the  isoniorphous  groups,  ljut  are,  on  the  whole,  more  compi-elieusive  than  the 
latter.  Thus,  the  same  rate  of  diffusion  is  exhibited  by  hydroclilorie,  hydrobromic, 
and  hydi'iodic  acid  ;  by  the  cldorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals;  )iy 
the  nitrates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium ;  the  sulphates  of  magnesium  and 
zinc,  &c.  &c. 

4.  For  several  groups  of  salts,  it  is  found  tliat  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
diff\ision,  from  solutions  of  the  same  strength,  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple 
numeric;d  relation.  Thus,  the  diffusate  from  a  sohition  of  nitrate  of  potassium  in 
7  days,  was  equal  to  that  obtained  from  an  equally  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassium,  in  9-9  days,  numbers  wliich  are  to  one  another  as  1  :  -i/  2  =  1-414.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  2  per  cent,  solutions  of  nitrate  and  sidphate  of  potassium, 
equal  diffusates  of  the  two  being  obtained  in  3-5  and  4-95  days,  in  7  and  9-9  days,  and 
in  10-5  and  14-85  days;  also,  with  Iiydrate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  with  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  times  of  equal  diffusion  of  1  per  cent,  solutions  of 
cldorido  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  sodium,  were  to  one  another  as  ■/  2  :  -v/  3. 
Now,  according  to  Graham's  experiments  (ii.  812),  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
diffiision  of  gases  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  their  densities.  Hence,  by 
analogy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  molecules  of  these  several  salts,  as  they  exist  in 
solution,  possess  densities  wliich  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
equal  diffusion.  Thus  the  solution-densities  of  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  hydrate  of  jiotas- 
siuni,are  to  one  anotlier  as  the  squares  of  thonumbers4,  2  and  1,  that  is  as  16,  4  and  1. 
These  solution-densities  appiear  to  relate  to  a  kind  of  molecules  different  from  tlie 
chemical  atoms,  and  the  weights  of  which  are  either  equal,  or  bear  to  one  another  a 
simple  numerical  relation. 

The  diffusion  of  a  salt  into  the  solution  of  anotlier  salt  takes  place  with  nearly  the 
same  velocity  as  into  pure  water ;  at  least,  when  tlie  solutions  are  dilute.  Graham 
has  shown  that  the  diffusion  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  of  4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  sodium  in  the  liquid 
atmosphere  ;  nor  that  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  by  the  same 
proportion  of  nitrate  of  ammonium.  The  presence  of  4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  reduced  the  diffusion  of  carbonate  uf  sodium  by  only  i  of  tlie  whole.  In 
stronger  solutions  the  retardation  would  probably  be  greater.  There  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diffusion  are  exhibited  in  tlieir 
simplest  form  only  by  weak  solutions,  the  effect  of  concentration,  like  that  of 
compression  in  gases,  being  to  produce  a  departure  from  the  normal  character. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  is,  however,  materially  affected  when  the  liquid  atmosphere 
already  contains  a  portion  of  the  diffusing  salt.  The  consideration  of  this  case  leads  to 
the  general  question  of  the  motion  of  particles  of  a  dissolved  substance  in  a  solution  of 
unequal  concentration.  The  general  law  which  regulates  such  movements  appears  to 
be  this  :  —  Tlie  velocity  with  which  a  soluble  salt  diffuses  from  a  stronger  into  a  weaker 
solution,  is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  concentration  between  t'vo  contiguous 
strata.  This  law  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  to  establish  it  completely  ;  but  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium,  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  true  by  the  following  experiments  of  Fiek.  (Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
X.  30.) 

A  cylindrical  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  was  cemented  into  a  vessel  completely 
filled  with  common  salt,  the  cylindrical  space  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  whoh^ 
immersed  in  a  large  jar  containing  water.  The  apparatus  was  then  left  to  itself  for 
several  weeks,  the  water  in  the  jar  being  from  time  to  time  taken  out  and  renewed. 
Now,  as  the  lowest  stratum  of  liquid  in  the  tube,  Ijeing  in  contact  with  undissolved 
salt,  must  remain  constantly  saturated,  while  the  uppermost  layer,  which  is  in  contact 
witli  pure  water,  contains  no  salt  at  all,  a  certain  normal  state  of  diffusion  will 
ultimately  establish  itself  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  characterised  Ijy  the 
condition,  that  each  horizontal  stratum  will,  in  a  given  time,  give  up  to  the  stratum 
immediately  above  it  as  much  salt  as  it  receives  from  the  one  below.  When  this 
state  is  attained,  the  densities  of  the  successive  strata  decrease  from  below  upwards 
in  arithmetical  progression.  This  law  of  decrease  was  verified  experimentally  by 
immersing  in  the  liquid,  at  various  depths,  a  glass  bidb  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a 
balance,  and  counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  opposite  scale.    This  law  of  decrease, 
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however,  is  true  only  ■with  regard  to  cylindrical  columns  of  liquid,  or  others,  in  which 
the  horizontal  section  is  .of  uniform  magnitude.  In  other  cases,  the  law  of  decrease  of 
density  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  form  of  the  vertical  section.  In  funnel- 
shaped  tubes  Fick  has  shown  that  the  results  of  calculation  agree  with  those  of 
experiment. 

Now  let  K  denote  the  quantity  of  salt  which,  in  the  normal  state  of  difiFusion, 
passes,  in  a  unit  of  time,  through  a  unit  of  horizontal  section  of  a  cylindrical  tube 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  unit  of  length ;  this  quantity  is  called  the  diffusion- 
coefficient ;  also,  let  Q  he  the  quantity  of  salt  which,  in  the  time  t,  flows  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  into  the  water-atmosphere ;  h,  the  height  of  the  tube ;  s,  its 
horizontal  section  ;  and  d,  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  ;  then 

Q    =  K.d.it. 

s 

Hence,  with  a  tube  of  given  dimensions,  and  a  solution  of  known  and  constant 
density  at  the  bottom,  the  diffusion-coefficient  K,  of  any  salt  may  be  calculated  from 
the  quantity  Q,  diffused  out  in  a  given  time. 

Tliis  method  has  been  applied  by  Fick  only  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
is,  in  fact,  tliough  simple  in  principle,  somewhat  inconvenient  of  application,  on  account 
of  the  long  time — ^at  least  fourteen  days — which  must  elapse  before  the  normal  state  is 
attained. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  diffusion-coefBcient  of  a  salt  has  been  devised  by 
Jolly,  and  applied  in  several  cases  by  Beilstein  (Ann.  Ch.Pharm.xcix.  165).  The 
apparatus  used  consists  of  a  glass  tube  {fig.  709),  about  three  inches 
long,  bent  round  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  off  near  the  bend,  so  that  the 
level  of  the  orifice  is  not  much  more  than  a  milhmetre  above  the 
bottom  of  the  bend.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  drawn  out 
and  closed  with  a  stopper.  This  tube  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  known 
concentration,  and  fixed  upright  within  a  jar  of  water,  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  being  two  or  three  lines  below  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
salt  then  immediately  begins  to  diffuse  into  the  water,  and  as  the  liquid 
near  the  orifice  becomes  diluted,  it  passes  round  the  bend  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  its  place  being  supplied  by  more  concentrated  liquid 
from  above.  With  this  apparatus,  IJeilstein  has  obtained  the  follow- 
ing diffusion-coefficients  (taking  that  of  chloride  of  potassium  for  unity), 
for  solutions  containing  4  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  at  the  temperatiure  of 
6'=  C.  (42-8°  F.) 


Fig.  709. 


Table  II. — Diffusion-coefficients. 


Chloride  of  potassium       .  I'OOOO 

Nitrate  of  potassium         .  0-9487 

Chloride  of  sodium   .       .  0-8337 

Bichromate  of  potassium  .  0-7543 

Carbonate  of  potassium    .  0-7371 


Sulphate  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  sodium . 
Sulphate  of  sodium  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  copper  . 


0-6987 
0-5436 
0-5369 
0-3587 
0-3440 


Beilstein  infers  from  his  experiments,  that  the  rate  of  diffiision  is  not  exactly 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  density  of  two  contiguous  strata,  but  increases  in  a 
somewhat  greater  ratio. 

Simmler  and  "Wilde  (Pogg.  Ann.  c.  217)  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  agree- 
ment of  Beilstein's  results  with  this  law  arises  from  a  defect  in  the_  method  of 
experimenting.  Beilstein's  calculations,  indeed,  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
strength  of  the  solution  in  the  tube  {fig.  709),  though  constantly  decreasing,  is 
uniform  at  any  instant  of  time  throughout  the  entire  length;  whereas,  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  density  near  the  orifice  must  be  less  than  that  in  the 
larger  arm  of  the  tube,  and  in  this  arm  less  than  near  the  bottom  of  the  bend,  where 
the^'liquid  must  stagnate  to  a  certain  extent.  From  this  source  of  error.  Pick's  mode 
of  observation  is  free.  Simmler  and  "\Vi Ide,  however,  propose  other  methods,  easier 
of  execution  than  Pick's,  and  not  subject  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  normal 
state  of  diffusion  is  established.  One  of  these  methods  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  Graham  (p.  706),  excepting  that  tlic  vessel  containing  the  solution  is  perfectly 
cylindrical,  a  condition  which  greatly  simplifies  the  calculations;  and,  instead  of  being 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-jar,  is  supported  on  a  stand,  so  as  to  bring  its  mouth 
within  a  line  or  two  below  the  surfiice  of  the  water ;  the  salt,  as  it  diffuses  out,  is  thus 
made  to  flow  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  water  above.  Another  method  proposed  by  the  same  authors  is  to  place  the 
saline  solution  in  a  vessel  having  the  fjrm  of  a  triangular  prism,  aud  determine  the 
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variation  of  density  at  different  depths  below  the  surface  hy  observation  of  tho  indices 
of  refraction. 

Graham,  in  his  later  experiments  (Phil.  Trans.  1862,  part  i. ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv. 
p.  '217)  also  uses  a  plain  glass  jar,  in  which  the  salt  is  allowed  to  rise  from  below  in  a 
cylindrical  column.  The  jars  were  152  mm.  (6  inches)  in  height,  and  87  mm.  (3-45 
inches)  in  width.  In  operating,  seven-tenths  of  a  litre  of  water  were  first  placed  in 
the  jar,  and  then  one-tenth  of  a  litre  of  the  liquid  to  be  diffused  was  carefully  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  liy  means  of  a  fine  pipette.  The  whole  fluid  cohinin  then 
measured  127  mm.  (5  inches)  in  height.  As  much  as  five  or  six  miniites  of  time  were 
occupied  in  emptying  the  pipette  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  extremely  little  dis- 
turbance was  occasioned  in  the  superincumbent  water,  as  could  be  distiurlly  seen 
when  the  liquid  introduced  by  the  pipette  was  coloured.  The  jar  was  then  left  nndis- 
turbed,  to  allow  diffusion  to  proceed,  the  experiments  being  always  conducted  in  an 
apartment  of  constant,  or  nearly  constant  temperature.  When  a  certain  time  had 
elapsed,  the  diffusion  was  interrupted  by  drawing  off  tlie  liquid  from  the  top  by  means 
of  a  small  siphon,  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  tlie  liquid  had  been  first  introduced,  in 
portions  of  50  cubic  centimetres,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  volume.  The  open  end 
of  the  short  limb  of  the  siphon  was  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  jar,  and  the  portion  of  liquid  drawn  off  was  received  in  a  graduated  measure.  By 
evaporating  each  fraction  separately,  the  quantity  of  salt  which  had  risen  into  equal 
.sections  of  the  liquid  column  was  ascertained.  A  particular  advantage  of  this  method 
is  that  it  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  rate  or  velocity  of  diffusion, 
rendering  it  possible  to  state  the  distance  whicli  a  salt  travels  per  second  in  terms  of 
the  meter.  Such  a  constant  must  enter  into  all  tho  chronic  phenonu'ua  of  physiology, 
and  holds  a  place  in  vital  science  not  unlike  the  time  of  the  falling  of  heavy  bodies  in 
the  physics  of  gravitation. 

2. — Crystalloids  and  Colloids. 

The  substances  whose  diffusion  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages,  though 
they  exhibit  considerable  diversities  in  their  diffusive  mobility,  all  belong  to  the  more 
diffusive  class.  Opposed  to  them  is  another  class,  which  are  much  less  diffusive, 
and  are  likewise  distinguished  from  the  former  by  several  well-defined  physical  and 
chemical  characters,  especially  by  the  absence  of  the  power  to  crystallise.  Sut'li  aj'e 
hydrated  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina,  and  other  metallic  oxides  of  the  aluminous 
class,  when  they  exist  in  the  soluble  form  ;  also  starch,  dextrin  and  the  gums,  caramel, 
tannin,  albumin,  gelatin,  vegetable  and  animal  extractive  matters.  These  hodies  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  gelatinous  character  of  their  hydrates.  Although  often 
largely  soluble  in  water,  they  are  held  in  solution  by  a  most  feeble  force.  They  appear 
singularly  inert  in  the  capacity  of  acids  and  bases,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  chemical 
relations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  together  with 
the  chemical  indifference  referred  to,  appears  to  be  required  in  substances  tliat  can 
intervene  in  the  organic  processes  of  life.  The  plastic  elements  of  the  animal  body  are 
found  in  this  class.  As  gelatin  appears  to  be  its  type,  substances  of  this  class  may  bo 
designated  as  colloids  (from  k6kK7],  glue),  and  their  peculiar  form  of  aggregation,  as 
the  colloidal  condition  of  matter.  Opposed  to  the  colloidal  is  the  crystalline  condition. 
Substances  affecting  the  latter  form  may  be  classed  as  crystallouh.  The  distinction  is 
no  doubt  one  of  intimate  molecular  constitution. 

Although  chemically  inert  in  the  ordinary  sense,  colloids  possess  a  compensating 
activity  of  their  own,  arising  out  of  their  physical  properties.  While  the  rigidity  of 
the  crystalline  structure  shuts  out  external  impressions,  the  softness  of  the  gelatinous 
colloid  partakes  of  fluidity,  and  enables  the  colloid  to  become  a  medium  for  liquid  dif- 
fusion, like  water  itself  The  same  penetrability  appears  to  take  the  form  of  cemen- 
tation in  such  colloids  as  can  exist  at  a  high  temperature.  Hence  a  wide  sensibility 
on  the  part  of  colloids  to  external  agents.  Another  and  eminently  characteristic 
quality  of  colloids,  is  their  mutability.  Their  existence  is  a  continued  metastasis.  A 
colloid  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  water  while  existing  liquid  at  a  temperature 
under  its  usual  freezing-point,  or  to  a  supersaturated  saline  solution.  Fluid  colloids 
appear  to  have  always  Sk  fcctoiis  modification  ;  and  they  often  pass,  under  the  slightest 
influences,  from  the  first  into  the  second  condition.  The  solution  of  hydrated  silicic 
acid,  for  instance,  is  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  it  cannot  be  preserved. 
It  may  remain  fluid  for  days  or  weeks  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is  sure  to  gelatinise  and 
become  insoluble  at  last.  Nor  does  the  change  of  this  colloid  appear  to  stop  at  that 
point.  For  the  mineral  forms  of  silicic  acid,  deposited  from  water,  such  as  flint,  are 
often  found  to  have  passed,  during  the  geological  ages  of  their  existence,  from  the 
vitreous  or  ciJloidal  into  the  crystalline  condition  (II.  Rose).  The  colloidal  is,  in  fact, 
a  dynamical  state  of  matter;  the  crystalloidal  being  the  statical  condition.    It  may  bo 
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looked  upon  as  the  probable  primary  source  of  the  force  appearing  in  the  plienomena 
of  vitality.  To  the  gradual  manner  in  which  colloidal  changes  take  place  (for  they 
always  demand  time  as  an  element),  may  the  characteristic  protraction  of  chemico- 
organic  changes  also  be  referred. 

The  following  experiments  made  by  the  method  of  jar-difFusion  (p.  701)),  exhibit  the 
difference  of  diiFusibility  of  colloids,  namely  gum,  tannin,  or  caramel,  as  compared 
with  the  crystalloi'dal  substances,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  cane- 
sugar. 


Table  III. — Diffusion  of  10  fcr  cent,  solutions  (10  grms.  of  substance  in  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  liquid)  into  fmrc  water,  after  fourteen  days,  at  10°  (50  Fahv.) 


Number  of 
stratum  (from 
above  ilown- 
wards). 

Cliloriile  of 
sodium. 

Sulphate  of 
magnesium, 
at  10°. 

Sugar. 

Gum. 

Tanuin. 

Albumin  at 
13°_13°  5. 

Caramel  at 
10°— 11°. 

1 

•104 

•007 

-005 

•003 

-003 

2 

■129 

•Oil 

•008 

•003 

•003 

3 

•162 

•018 

•012 

•003 

•004 

4 

•198 

•027 

•016 

•004 

•003 

5 

■267 

•049 

•030 

•003 

■005 

G 

•340 

■085 

•059 

■004 

■007 

■003 

7 

■429 

•133 

•102 

■006 

•017 

■005 

8 

•535 

•218 

•180 

■031 

•031 

-010 

■010 

9 

■654 

•331 

•305 

■097 

•069 

-015 

•023 

10 

■766 

•499 

•495 

•215 

•145 

-047 

■033 

u 

•881 

•730 

•740 

■407 

•288 

•113 

■075 

12 

•991 

1-022 

1-075 

•734 

•556 

•343 

•215 

13 

1-090 

1-383 

1-435 

1-157 

1^050 

■855 

■705 

14 

1-187 

1-803 

1-758 

1-731 

1^719 

1^892 

1^725 

15  and  IG 

2-266 

3-684 

3-783 

5-601 

6-097 

6-725 

7^206 

9^999 

10-000 

10-003 

9-999 

9-997 

10-000 

10-000 

Here  the  superimposed  column  of  water  being  111  millimetres  (4-38  inches)  high, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  is  found  to  have  diffused  in  sensible  quantity  to  the  top,  and 
could  have  risen  higher.  The  top  of  the  diffusion-column  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
and  likewise  tliat  of  sugar,  appear  to  have  just  reached  the  top  of  the  liquid  in  the 
fourteen  days  of  the  experiment.  But  the  colloi'ds,  gum,  tannin,  albumin  and  caramel, 
exhibit  a  great  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  diffusion.  Gum  and  t;innin  do  not  appear  to 
be  carried  by  diffusion  higher  than  the  seventh  stratum,  the  minute  quantities  found  in 
the  higher  strata,  which  together  do  not  exceed  0-02  gnu.,  being  doubtless  the  result 
of  accidental  dispersion,  arising  probably  from  a  movement  of  the  upper  liquid,  occa- 
sioned by  slight  inequalities  of  temperature.  The  diflFusion  of  albumin  and  of  caramel 
is  still  slower. 

By  continuing  the  difFasion  of  different  substances  till  equal  quantities  had  diffused 
out,  the  following  results  were  obtained : 


Approximate  times  of  Equal  Diffusion. 

Hydrochloric  acid ....  1 

Chloride  of  sodium       .       .       .  2-33 
Sugar  ......  7 

Sulphate  of  magnesium .       .  .7 

Albumin  49 

Caramel  98 

The  diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  three  days  corresponds  with  the  dififusiou  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  seven  days.  Hydi-ochloric  and  the  allied  hydracids,  with  other 
monobasic  acids,  are  the  most  diflRisivc  substances  known. 

The  diffusion  process  in  alcohol  appeare  to  be  several  times  slower  than  in  water. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  residts  of  experiments  on  three  substances  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  placed  under  a  column  of  alcohol,  the  experiments  being  conducted 
exactly  as  described  at  p.  700. 
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Table  IV. — Dijfusion  of  10  per  cent,  svlutiuns  of  Iodine  and  Acetate  cf  Potassium 
in  alcohol  in  seven  days. 


Nuinber  of 
stratum. 

Iodine  at  14°. 

Acetate  ofpotas- 
sium  at  U'^ — 15°. 

Resin  at  H^.5°. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

t) 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15  and  10 

•028 
•033 
•046 
•038 
■037 
•039 
•081 
•143 
•263 
•417 
•637 
•936 
r235 
r506 
4  561 

•055 
•057 
•(161 
•063 
•064 
•066 

0  /  U 

•071 
•072 
•095 
•285 
•619 
M57 
r907 
5^358 

•017 
•017 
•018 
■017 

•oni 

•020 

U  — 

•024 
•025 
•080 
•210 
•498 
•992 
1^700 
6-341 

lO^OOO 

10^000 

10-000 

3. — Application  of  S^iquid  Diffusion  to  Cliemical  Analysis. 

Mixed  salts  may  be  more  or  less  separated  by  their  unequal  difFusiliility.  A  sohition 
of  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  1  pt.  carbonate  of  sodium  in  10  pits,  of  water 
placed  in  a  a  diffusion-phial  {Jig.  708),  yielded  in  10  days  at  15°  a  diffusate  containing 
63-6  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium  to  364  pts.  carbonate  of  sodium;  the  diffusate  in 
25  days  contained  the  same  saUs  hi  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Inequality  of  diffu- 
sion is  indeed  somewhat  increased  by  mixture,  so  that  the  actual  separation  is  greater 
than  that  calculated  from  the  relative  diffusibilities  of  the  mixed  substances. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  method  of  jar-diffusion  at  p.  700 ;  when  a 
mixture  of  two  salts  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  more  diffusive  salt  tra- 
velled upwards  the  most  rapidly,  showing  itself  first,  and  always  most  largely,  in  the 
upper  strata.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  -with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  the  elilorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Table  V. — Diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  5  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Potassium,  and 
5  2>cr  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Sodium,  for  seven  dat/s  at  12° — 13°. 


Number  of 

Cliloride  of 

Chloride  of 

Total 

stratum. 

potassium. 

sodium. 

Difl'usate. 

1 

•018 

•014 

•032 

2 

•025 

•015 

•040 

3 

•044 

•014 

•058 

4 

•075 

■017 

•092 

5 

•101 

•034 

•135 

6 

•141 

•063 

•204 

7 

-185 

•104 

•289 

8 

•252 

•151 

•403 

9 

•330 

•212 

•542 

10 

■349 

■351 

•700 

11 

-418 

•458 

■876 

12 

•511 

•559 

1-070 

13 

•552 

•084 

1-236 

14 

•615 

■772 

r387 

15  and  16 

1^385 

1^551 

2-936 

5^001 

4^999 

10-000 

The  first  sis  strata  contain  together  561  milligrammes,  of  which  404  milligrammes,  or 
72  per  cent.,  that  is  nearly  three-fourths,  are  chloride  of  potassium.    We  have  to 
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descend  to  the  tenth  stratum  before  the  salts  are  found  in  equal  proportions.  The 
progression  is  then  inverted,  and  chloride  of  sodium  comes  to  preponderate  in  the 
lower  strata. 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  experiment  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  diffuse 
away  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  leave  below  a  mixture  containing  chloride  of  sodium 
in  relative  excess,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  found  above,  in 
the  last  experiment. 

Further,  the  mixture  in  which  chloride  of  potassium  was  concentrated  in  the  experi- 
ment described,  so  as  to  form  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mixture,  might  be  again 
subjected  to  diffusion  in  the  same  manner.  In  an  experiment  upon  a  mixture  of  7'5 
grms.  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  2'5  grms.  of  chloride  of  .sodium,  the  six  upper 
strata  gave  640  milligrms.  of  salt,  of  which  610  milligrms.,  or  95'3  per  cent.,  were 
chloride  of  potassium.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  repeating  this  diffusive  rectification  a 
sutiicient  number  of  times,  a  portion  of  the  more  diffusive  salt  might  be  obtained  at 
last  in  a  state  of  sensible  purity. 

The  preceding  example  illustrates  the  separation  of  unequally  diffusive  metals  or 
bases ;  the  following  example  represents,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  unequally 
diffusive  acids  united  with  a  common  base.  Chloride  and  sulphate  of  sodium  diffuse 
separately  in  the  phial  experiments  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0'707. 

Table  VI. — Diffusion  of  5  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  5  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  Sidphate  of  Sodium,  for  7  days,  at  10° — 10°-75. 


NuniLier  of 
stratum. 

Chloride  of 
sodium  in 
grammes. 

Sulphate  of 
sodium  in 
grammes. 

Total 
diffusate  in 
grammes. 

1 

•009 

•009 

2 

•012 

•001 

•014 

3 

•024 

•005 

•026 

4 

•038 

•003 

•041 

5 

•060 

•006 

•066 

6 

•095 

•012 

•107 

7 

•141 

•029 

■170 

8 

•203 

•059 

•262 

9 

•278 

•115 

•393 

10 

•360 

•205 

•565 

11 

•473 

•317 

•790 

12 

•560 

•507 

1-067 

13 

•637 

•694 

1-331 

11 

•718 

•909 

1-627 

15  and  16 

1^390 

2^141 

3  531 

4-999 

5-000 

9-999 

Here  the  separation  is  stiU  more  sensible  than  with  the  bases.  The  six  upper 
strata  contain  263  milligrammes  of  salt,  of  which  239  milligrammes,  that  is  90-8  per 
cent.,  are  chloride  of  sodium.  The  salt  of  the  upper  eight  strata  amouuts  to  695 
milligrammes,  of  which  583  milligrammes,  or  83-9  per  cent.,  are  cliloride. 

On  comparing  the  diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  sulphate  of  potassium  with  that  of  a  mixture,  also  in  equivalent  proportions,  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  it  was  found  that  the  diffusion  of  the 
metals  is  not  affected  by  the  acid  with  which  each  of  them  is  originally  combined. 
This  result  is  quite  in  harmony  with  Berthelot's  view,  that  the  acids  and  bases  are 
indifferently  combined,  or  that  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
sodium  is  the  same  thing  as  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  potassium, 
when  both  mixtures  are  in  the  state  of  solution.  With  two  acids  greatly  unequal  in 
their  afRnity  for  bases,  however,  the  result  might  possibly  be  different. 

In  some  cases,  diffusion  is  also  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  common  alum  is  allowed  to  diffuse  into  water, 
the  sulphate  of  potassium  passes  out  more  i-apidly  than  the  sulphate  of  aluminium.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  in  lime-water  left  to  diffuse  into  lime-water  yields 
a  diffusate  containing  hydrate  of  potassium;  similarly  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  The 
sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  also  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  calcium  dis- 
solved in  carbonic  acid  water,  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  diffuse  into  pure  water. 
The  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodiimi  are  not  sensibly  decomposed  by  lime-water  in 
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this  manner.  When  saturated  solutions  of  lime-water  and  sulphate  of  calcium  are 
mixed  in  equal  Yolunies,  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  and 
the  solution  left  to  ditfuse  into  pure  water,  scarcely  a  trace  of  hydrate  of  sodium  is 
obtained ;  but  when  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  with  an  addition  of  2  per  cent, 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  sohition 
mixed  two  or  three  days  afterwards  with  an  equal  volume  of  lime-water,  and  dilfused 
into  pure  water  for  85  days,  the  ditFusate  in  three  cells  is  found  to  contain  0'2.'J-t 
grains  hydrate  of  sodium  and  0'371  sidphate  of  sodium.  It  appears,  then,  that  more 
than  one  condition  of  equilibrium  is  possible  for  mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  calcium 
and  cldoride  of  sodium.  Cold  solutions  of  these  salts  may  be  mixed  without  decom- 
position, or  without  sensible  formation  of  sulphate  ;  but,  on  heating,  tliis  change  is 
induced,  and  is  permanent,  sulphate  of  sodium  being  formed,  and  continuing  to  exist 
in  the  cold  solution  ;  for  it  is  the  decomposition  of  that  salt  alone  by  hydrate  of  calci\nn 
which  appears  to  yield  the  diffused  hydrate  of  soda.  As  the  effects  of  time  and  tem- 
perature are  often  convertible,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  decompiosition  might  take 
p)lace  at  ordinary  temperatures  after  a  considerable  time.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have 
an  agency  in  the  soil  by  wldeh  the  alkaline  carbonates  required  by  plants  may  be 
formed  from  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  as  well  as  from  the  sulphates  ;  for 
the  sulphate  of  calcium,  generally  present,  will  convert  those  chlorides  into  sulphates. 
The  mode  in  which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  moistened  by  rain  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  separations  by  ditFusion.  The  soluble  salts  of  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried 
down  together,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  which  falls,  while  they 
find  afterwards  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water,  in  the  moisture  which  falls  last 
and  occupies  the  surface  stratimi  of  the  soil.  Diffusion  of  the  salts  upwards  into  the 
water,  with  its  separations  and  decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  salts  of 
potassium  and  ammonium,  which  are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the  highest 
diffusibility,  and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diifusibility  of  the  alkaline  hydrates 
may  also  be  called  into  action  in  the  soil  by  hydrate  of  calcium,  particularly  as  quick- 
lime is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass-lands,  (Graham.) 

4. — Dialysis. 

Membranes  or  septa  of  tl;e  colloid  class  (p.  710)  possess  a  property  which  is  very 
useful  in  assisting  diflfusive  separations.  The  jelly  of  starch,  that  of  animal  mucus,  of 
pectin,  of  Payen's  vegetable  gelose  (ii.  826),  and  other  solid  colloidal  hydrates,  all  of 
which  are  strictly  speaking  insoluble  in  cold  water,  are  themselves  permeable  when  in 
mass,  as  water  is,  by  the  more  highly  diffusive  substances.  But  such  jellies  greatly 
resist  the  passage  of  the  less  diffusive  substances,  and  cut  off  entirely  other  colloid 
snljstances  like  themselves  that  may  be  in  solution  :  in  this  respect  they  resemble 
animal  membrane.  This  mode  of  separation  by  diffusion  through  a  septum  is  called 
dialysis.  A  mere  film  of  the  colloidal  septum  pwduces  this  separating  effect.  Thus, 
if  a  sheet  of  very  thin  letter-i^aper,  well  sized  with  starch,  and  having  no  porosity,  be 
laid  on  the  surface  of  water,  a  depression  made  in  its  centre,  and  a  mixed  solution  of 
cane-sugar  and  gum-arabic  containing  5  percent,  of  each  sul.>stance  poured  upon  it,  the 
sugar  diffuses  through  into  the  water  while  the  gum  remains  above,  so  that,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  water  below  is  found  to  contain  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sugar,  in 
a  condition  so  pure  as  to  cr^'Stalliso  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath. 
Now  the  sized  paper  has  no  power  to  act  as  a  filter ;  it  is  mechanically  impenetrable, 
and  refuses  a  passage  to  the  mixed  liquid  as  a  whole.  Molecules  only  permeate  thi.s 
septum,  and  not  masses.  The  molecules  also  are  moved  by  the  force  of  diffiision.  But 
the  water  of  the  gelatigenous  starch  with  which  the  paper  is  sized,  is  not  directly 
available  as  a  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  either  the  sugar  or  the  gum,  being  in  a  state  of 
real  though  feeble  chemical  combination.  The  hj-drated  compound  itself  is  solid,  and 
also  insoluble.  Sugar,  however,  with  other  crystalloids,  can  separate  water,  molecule 
after  molecule,  from  any  hydrated  colloid,  such  as  starch.  The  sugar  thus  obtains  the 
liquid  medium  required  for  diffusion,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  gelatinous  septum. 
Gum,  on  the  other  hand,  presenting,  as  a  colloid,  an  affinity  for  water  of  the  feeblest 
description,  is  unable  to  separate  that  liquid  from  the  gelatinous  starch,  and  so  fails  to 
open  the  door  for  its  own  passage  outwards  by  diffusion. 

Diffusion  of  a  crystalloid  through  a  firm  jelly  appears  to  proceed  at  nearly  the  same 
rate  as  into  pui-c  water.    This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  experiment. 

Ten  grammes  of' chloride  of  sodium  and  2  grammes  of  the  Japanese  gelatin,  or  gelose 
of  Payen,  were  dissolved  together  in  so  much  hot  water  as  to  form  ItIO  cub.  cents,  of 
liquid.  Introduced  into  the  empty  diffusion-jar  and  allowed  to  cool,  this  liquid  set 
into  a  firm  jelly,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  jar,  and  containing  of  course  1(1  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Instead  of  placing  pure  water  over  this  jelly,  it  was 
covered  by  700  cub.  cents,  of  water  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the  same  gelose,  cooled  so 
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far  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  gelatinising,  tlie  jar  at  the  same  time  being  placed  in  a 
cooling  mixture  in  order  to  expedite  that  change.  The  jar  with  its  contents  was  now 
left  undisturbed  for  eight  days  at  the  temperature  10°.  After  the  lapse  of  this  time, 
the  jelly  was  removed  from  the  jar  in  successive  portions  of  50  cub.  cents,  each  from 
the  top,  and  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  various  strata  ascertained. 
The  results  were  very  similar  to  those  obtained  in  diffusing  the  same  salt  in  a  jar  of 
pure  water,  excepting  that  tlie  diiTusion  in  tlie  gelose  appeared  more  advanced  in  eiglit 
days  than  diffusion  in  water  for  seven  days.  With  a  coloured  crystalloid,  such  as  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  salt  to  the  top  of  the  jar  is  very 
plainly  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diffusion  of  a  coloured  colloid,  such  as  caramel, 
through  the  jelly,  appears  scarcely  to  have  begun  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days.  The 
diffusion  of  a  salt  into  the  solid  jelly  may  be  regarded  as  cementation  in  its  simplest 
form. 

The  most  suitable  of  all  substances  for  a  dialytic  septum  is  De  la  Eue's  vegetable 
parchment  or  parehment-paper  (i.  819),  which  is  unsized  paper,  altered  by  a 
short  immersion  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  chloride  of  zinc.  Paper  so  metamorphosed 
acquires  considerable  tenacity,  and  when  wetted,  expands  and  becomes  translucent, 
evidently  admitting  of  hydi-ation.  In  the  wetted  state,  parchment-paper  can  easily  be 
applied  to  a  light  hoop  of  wood,  or  better,  to  a  hoop  made  of  slieet  gutta  percha, 
2  inches  in  depth  and  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  vessel  like  a  sieve  in 
form  {fig.  710).  The  disc  of  jjarchment-paper  used  should  exceed  in  diameter  the 
hoop  to  be  covered  by  4  inches,  so  as  to  rise  well  round  the  hoop.    It  may  be  bound 

to  the  lioop  by  string,  or  by  an  elastic  band, 
but  should  not  be  firmly  secured.  The  parch- 
ment-paper must  not  be  porous.  Its  soundness 
will  be  ascertained  by  sponging  the  upper  surface 
^  with  pure  water,  and  then  observing  that  no  wet 
spots  show  themselves  on  the  opposite  side.  Such 
defects  may  be  remedied  by  applying  liquid  albu- 
min, and  then  coagulating  the  same  by  heat.  Mr. 
De  la  Eue  recommends  the  use  of  albumin  in  cementing  parchment-paper,  which  may 
thus  be  formed  into  cells  and  bags  very  useful  in  dialytic  experiments.  The  mixed 
fluid  to  be  dialysed  is  poured  into  the  hoop  upon  the  surface  of  the  parchment-paper 
to  a  small  depth  only,  such  as  half  an  inch.  The  vessel  described  {dialyscr)  is  then 
floated  in  a  basin  containing  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  in  order  to  induce  the 
egress  of  the  diffusive  constituents  of  the  mixtiu-e.  Half  a  litre  of  urine,  dialysed  for 
twenty-four  hours,  gave  its  crystalloidal  constituents  to  the  external  water.  The  latter, 
evaporated  by  a  water-bath,  yielded  a  white  saline  mass.  From  this  mass  urea  was 
extracted  by  alcohol  in  so  pure  a  condition  as  to  appear  in  crystalline  tufts  upon  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 

For  operating  on  smaller  quantities  of  liquid,  a  small  glass  bell  jar,  tied  round  at  the 
bottom,  as  shown  in  fig.  711,  may  be  used.    Figs.  712,  713  show  convenient  modes  of 
supporting  the  instrument  in  a  basin  or  a  jar  of  water.    In  Mr.  Graham's  experiments 
Fig.  711.  Fig.  712.  Fig.  713. 


Fig.  710. 


two  sizes  of  bulb  were  employed,  3-lt  and  l-4i  inches  in 
diameter,  the  dialytic  septa  having  areas  very  nearly  of  yij 
and  °f  '■^  square  metre  (15'6  and  7'8  square  inches). 
AVith  100  cub.  cents,  of  liquid  (the  quantity  usually  em- 
ployed) the  septum  of  the  smaller  instruments  was  covered 
to  the  depth  of  20  mm.  (0'8  inch)  and  the  septum  of  the 
larger  to  a  depth  of  10  mm.  (0-4  inch).  The  thinner  the 
stratum,  the  more  exhaustive  the  diffusion  in  a  given  time. 
When  a  considerable  diffusion  is  desired  within  24  houi's,  it  is  generally  inadvisable 
to  cover  the  septum  deeper  than  10  or  12  mm.  (half  an  inch). 

Numerous  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  crystalloids  through  various  dialytic 
septa,  such  as  gelatinous  starch,  coagulated  albumin,  gum-tragacauth,  besides  animal 
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mneus  and  parclimpiit, -paper,  all  tendf-d  to  provo  liow  liftlo  the  diffusive  process  is  in- 
terfered with  by  the  intervention  of  colloid  matter.  Salts  appear  to  preserve  their  usual 
relative  diffusibility  unchanged.  The  same  partial  separation  of  mixed  salts  is  observed 
as  in  the  water-jar  (p.  713).  With  a  mixture,  for  instance,  of  equal  parts  of  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium  in  a  dialyser,  the  first  tenth  part  of  the  mixture  which  passed 
through  was  found  to  consist  of  ftO-lT  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  40"83 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Double  salts  also,  such  as  alum,  and  the  sulphate  of 
copper  and  potassium,  which  iidmit  of  being  resolved  into  pairs  of  unequally  diffusive 
salts,  were  largely  decomposed  upon  the  dialyser,  as  they  are  in  the  water-jar.  The 
effect  of  heat  in  promoting  diffusion  appears,  however,  to  be  diminished  in  dialysis,  at 
least  with  a  parchment-paper  septum.  Thus  the  diffusion  from  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  a  constant  period  of  three  hours,  was — 

R.itio. 

At  10°  C.  .  .  .  0-738  grm.  l-QO 
„  20  ...  0794  grm.  1-07 
„  30  ...  0-892  grm.  1-20 
„  40         ...    1017  grm.  1-37 

The  rate  of  diffusion  in  -water  alone,  without  the  septum,  would  have  been  doubled  by 
an  equal  rise  of  temperature,  instead  of  being  increased  one-third  only  as  above. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  several  substances,  both  crys- 
talloids and  coUo'ids,  compared  with  cliloride  of  sodium  as  a  standard.  The  larger 
bell-jar  (p.  716)  was  used,  and  the  parchment-paper  was  changed  in  each  experiment. 
The  substance  in  solution  amounted  to  2  grms.,  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  dialyser  to 
10  mm.  (0-4  of  an  inch),  and  the  surface  of  the  septum  to  O'Ol  square  metro  (15-6 
square  inches). 

Table  VII. — Dialysis  through  Parchmcnt-papcr  during  twenty-four  hours,  at  12°. 


Two  per  cent,  solutions. 

DifTusate  in 
grammes. 

Proportional 
diffusate. 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

1-657 

1-000 

Picric  acid  .... 

1-690 

1^020 

Ammonia  .... 

1-404 

•847 

Theinc  ..... 

1-106 

-703 

Salicin    .       .       ,       .  . 

■835 

-503 

Cane-sugar  .... 

•783 

■472 

Ainygdalin  .... 

•517 

-311 

Extract  of  quercitron 

•305 

•184 

Extract  of  logwood  . 

•280 

-168 

Catechu  ..... 

•265 

-159 

Extract  of  cochineal . 

•086 

-051 

Gallotannic  acid 

•050 

-030 

Extract  of  litmus 

■033 

-019 

Purified  caramel 

•009 

-005 

The  picric  acid  and  theine  were  actually  diffused  from  1  per  cent,  solutions,  and  the 
numbers  observed  are  multiplied  by  2.  The  crystallisable  principles,  theine,  salicin, 
and  amygdalin,  appear  greatly  more  diffusible  than  gallo-tannic  acid,  or  than  gum,  as 
has  been  already  seen.  Such  inequality  of  rate  is  likely  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
vegetable  principles  by  the  agency  of  dialysis. 

Preparation  of  Colloid  Suhstanccs  hy  Dialysis. 

The  purification  of  many  colloid  substances  may  be  effected  with  great  advantage  by 
placing  them  on  the  dialyser.  Accompanying  crystalloids  are  eliminated,  and  the 
colloid  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  purification  of  soluble  colloids  can 
rarely  be  effected  by  any  other  known  means,  and  dialysis  is  evidently  the  appropriate 
mode  of  preparing  such  bodies  free  from  crystalloids. 

When  the  mixed  solution  obtained  by  pouring  silicate  of  sodium  into  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  jjlaced  upon  a  parchment-paper  dialyser,  and  allowed 
to  diffuse  into  water,  the  latter  being  occasionally  changed,  a  quantity  of  silicic  acid 
was  left  upon  the  septum,  amounting,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days,  to  seven-eighths  of 
the  original  silicic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  silicic  acid  which  subsequently  passes 
through,  is  so  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  as  not  to  give  a 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Soluble  silicic  acid  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds,  which  like  itself  are  col- 
loidal, and  differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary  silicates.    These  compounds,  wliicli  may 
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be  called  collisilicates  or  co-silicates,  appear  to  contain  an  acid  of  higher  atomic 
weight  than  ordinary  silicic  acid.  Cosilicic  acid,  like  gallotannic,  gummic,  and  other 
colloidal  acids,  unites  with  gelatin,  forming  a  cosilicate  of  gelatin,  which  is  precipitated 
on  mixing  the  solutions  of  silicic  acid  and  gelatin ;  but,  like  the  gallotannate  (i.  828), 
varies  in  composition  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  constituent  is  present  in  excess. 
Cosilicic  acid  also  precipitates  both  albunmiic  acid  and  pure  casein. 

The  true  hydrated  alumina,  also  Crum's  metalumina  (i.  159),  are  obtained 
soluble  by  dialysing  solutions  of  these  oxides  in  the  chloride  and  acetate  of  the  same 
metal;  so,  likewise,  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  the  peculiar  ferric  hydrate  (meta- 
ferric  hydrate)  discovered  by  Pean  de  St.-Gilles  (p.  395),  and  soluble  chromic 
hydrate  (ii.  949).  The  several  varieties  of  Prussian  blue  (ii.  229,  244)  are  obtained 
soluble  by  dialysing  their  solutions  in  oxalate  of  ammonium,  the  latter  salt  diffusing 
away.  Stannic  and  metastannic  acids  both  give  soluble  modifications  when 
dialysed  from  alkaline  solutions;  titanic  acid,  when  dialysedfrom  asolution  in  diluto 
hydrochloric  acid;  tungstic  acid  and  molybdic  acids,  when  the  tungstate  and 
molybdate  of  sodium  in  dilute  solution  are  repeatedly  dialysed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
Iiydi-oehloric  acid.    (Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  ii.  318.) 

A  solution  of  gum-arabic  (gummate  of  calcium)  dialysed  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gave  at  once  the  pure  gummic  acid  of  Fremy  (ii.  955).  Soluble  albumin 
is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dialysing  albumin  with  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Caramel  of  sugar  purified  by  repeated  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
by  dialysis,  contains  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  highest  of  the  caramelic  bodies  of 
Gelis  (ii.  748) ;  it  forms  a  tremulous  jelly  when  concentrated,  and  appears  decidedly 
colloidal.  Like  all  other  colloids,  it  has  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  modification.  The 
latter  has  its  solubility  restored  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  followed  by  that  of  acetic  acid 
and  subsequent  dialysis. 

For  further  details  on  the  preparation  of  coUoi'ds  by  dialysis,  see  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv. 
243 — 260  ;  also  the  descriptions  of  the  several  substances  in  their  alphabetical  order 
in  this  Dictionary. 

Separation  of  Arseniovs  Acid  from  Collo'idal  Liquids. — Dialysis  may  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  the  separation  of  arsenious  ac  id  and  metallic  salts  from  organic 
solutions  in  medico-legal  enquiries.  The  process  has  the  advantage  of  introducing  no 
metallic  substance  or  chemical  reagent  of  any  kind  into  the  organic  fluid.  The 
arrangement  for  operating  is  also  of  the  simplest  nature. 

The  organic  liquid  is  placed,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  on  a  dialyser  formed  of  a 
lioop  of  gutta  percha  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  parchment-paper  {fig.  710, 
p.  716).  Tlie  dialyser  is  then  floated  in  a  basin  containing  a  volume  of  water  about 
four  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  organic  fluid  in  the  dialyser.  The  water  of  the 
basin  is  generally  found  to  remain  colourless  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours ;  and  after 
being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  admits  of  the  application  of  the  proper  reagents 
to  precipitate  and  remove  a  metal  from  solution.  One-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
erystalloidal  and  diffusible  constituents  of  the  organic  liquid  will  generally  be  found  in 
the  water  of  the  basin. 

Tartar-emetic  and  strychnine  maybe  separated  from  viscid  organic  matter 
in  a  simihir  manner:  indeed,  all  soluble  poisonous  substances  appear  to  be  crystalloids, 
and  therefore  pass  thx'Oiigh  colloidal  septa. 

X.zqirXDS,  SISPSBSIVE  powers  of.    See  Light  (p.  624). 

I.ZQUZSS,  EXPATTSZOIT  OT.    See  Heat  (p.  52). 

I.XQUXSS,  INBICES  OP  KEFBACXXOIT  OP.    See  Light  (pp.  615,  627). 

X.XQXTXSS,  OSMOSE  OP.  Wlien  two  liquids  are  separated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  porous  diaphragm,  a  flow  of  liquid  t.akes  place  from  one  side  of  the  septum 
to  the  other,  or  sometimes  an  unequal  flow  of  the  two  liquids  in  opposite  directions, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  increases  on  one  side  of  the  septum  and  diminishes  on 
the  other.  This  phenomenon  was  originally  designated  by  the  correlative  terms  E  n- 
dosmose  and  Exosmose,  but  it  is  better  expressed  by  the  shorter  word  (Osmose, 
from  ixTjxis,  impulsion),  which  includes  the  two  former. 

The  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa  was  first  studied  by  Dutrochet,  whoso 
apparatus,  called  an  cndosmomcter,  consisted  of  a  narrow  glass  tube,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  expansion  at  the  bottom,  and  closed  at  that  end  by  a  piece  of  bladder.  This 
tube  was  filled  with  a  saline  solution,  and  placed  in  a  vertical  position  in  a  jar  contain- 
ino-  water.  The  flow  of  liquid  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other  was  measured  by  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  Dutrochet  inferred,  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  osmotic  current  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  salt  or  other  solid 
substance  originally  contained  in  the  saline  solution.  The  experiments  were,  however, 
inexact,  because  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  alteration  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
caused  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.    Vierordt  (Pogg.  Ann.  Lxxxiii.  79), 
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who  used  a  modification  of  Dutrochet's  apparatus,  in  whicli  this  source  of  error  was 
removed,  found  that  the  velocity  of  tlio  current  increases  with  the  initial  concentration 
of  the  solution,  but  in  a  lower  ratio. 

Professor  Jolly,  of  Heidelberg,  has  examined  the  osmose  of  water  and  saline  solu- 
tions by  a  different  method.  The  saline  solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  salt 
is  contained  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  with  bladder,  and  plunged  into  water, 
which  is  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  Iceep  it  nearly  pure.  Tlie  tube  with  its  contents 
is  taken  out  from  tune  to  time  and  weighed,  and  these  operations  are  repeated  till  the 
weight  becomes  constant,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  salt  has  passed  out  from  the 
tube,  and  nothing  I 'it  water  remains. 

In  this  manner  it  is  found  that  a  given  quantity  of  any  salt  which  passes  through 
the  septum  into  the  water  is  always  replaced  by  a  definite  quantity  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  is  thus  replaced  by  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  salt,  is  called  the 
endosmotic  (or  osmotic)  equivalent  of  that  salt.  This  quantity  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  salt,  and  with  the  temperature,  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises ;  but  it  is 
independent  of  the  density  of  the  solution.  At  temperatures  near  0°  C,  the  endos- 
motic  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potassium  was  found  to  be  200  ;  of  cliloride  of  sodium, 
between  4-3  and  i'Q  ;  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  between  11  and  12  ;  of  neutral  sulphate 
of  potassium,  12  ;  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  2"3  ;  and  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid 
(at  18°  C),  0-35. 

These  results  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  osmose  between  water  and  saline  solu- 
tions consists,  not  in  the  opposite  passage  of  two  liquid  currents,  but  in  the  passage 
of  particles  of  the  salt  in  one  direction,  and  of  pure  water  in  the  otlier.  This  conclu- 
sion is  strengthened  by  Graham's  observation,  that  common  salt  diffuses  into  water, 
through  a  thin  membrane  of  ox-bladder  deprived  of  its  outer  muscular  coating,  at  the 
same  rate  as  when  no  membrane  is  interposed. 

TIio  flow  of  water  into  the  saline  solution  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  movements 
which  can  be  correctly  described  as  a  current.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  osmose,  and 
depends  essentially  on  the  action  of  the  membrane  or  other  porous  septum  ;  for  the 
quantity  of  water  which  thus  passes  into  the  solution  is  often  much  greater  than 
would  be  introduced  by  mere  liquid  diflFusion,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several 
liundred  times  that  of  the  salt  dis]ilaced. 

This  action  of  the  septum  has  lieen  explained  in  various  ways.  By  Dutroehet  and 
others,  it  was  attributed  to  capillarity;  but  this  force  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  great  inequality  of  ascension  which  different  liquids  exhibit  in  the  osmotic  appa- 
ratus ;  in  fact,  Graham  has  shown,  that  solutions  of  the  most  different  character  exhibit 
very  nearly  equal  ascension  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter. 

Osmose  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  the  unequal  absorption  of  the  two  liquids  by 
the  porous  septum.  Suppose  the  septum  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  only  one 
of  the  liquids, — the  water,  for  inistance.  The  water  will  then  penetrate  the  septum,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  saline  solution,  will  diffuse  into  it.  More  water  will  then 
be  absorbed,  and  subsequently  diffused,  and  tlms  a  continuous  current  will  be  set  up. 
If  both  liquids  are  absorbed  by  the  septum,  but  in  different  degrees,  and  each  is  capable 
of  diffusing  into  the  other,  like  water  and  alcohol,  the  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
two  unequal  currents  in  opposite  directions.  Water  is  absorbed  by  animal  membrane 
much  more  rapidly  than  most  other  liquids,  and  accordingly,  when  a  septum  of  this 
kind  is  used,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  in  most  cases  from  the  water  to  the  other 
liijuid.  According  to  Liebig,  a  given  weight  of  dried  ox-bladder  absorbs  in  the  same 
time,  200  vols,  of  water,  133  vols,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  38  vols,  of 
alcohol  of  the  strength  of  84  per  cent.,  and  17  vols,  of  bone-oil.  When  water  and 
alcohol  are  separated  by  an  animal  membra'  e,  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes  into 
the  alcohol  is  greater  than  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  passes  into  tlie  water  ;  but 
when  the  same  liquids  are  divided  by  a  thin  film  of  collodion,  which  absorbs  alcohol 
more  quickly  than  water,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  experiments  recently  made  by  Graham  (Phil. 
Trans.  1855,  p.  177;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  viii.  43)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  osmose 
depends  essentially  on  the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  on  the  septum.  These  exjDe- 
riments  were  made  partly  with  porous  mineral  septa,  partly  with  animal  membrane. 
The  earthenware  osmometer  consisted  of  the  ]iorous  cylinders  employed  in  voltaic 
batteries,  about  five  inches  in  depth,  sui-niounted  by  a  glass  tube  0-  inch  in  diameter, 
attached  to  the  moiith  of  the  cylinder  hy  means  of  a  cap  of  gutta  pereha.  The 
cylinder  was  filled  to  the  base  of  the  glass  tub'-  with  a  saline  solution,  and  immediately 
placed  in  ajar  of  distilled  water;  and  as  the  liquid  within  the  instrument  rose  during 
the  experiment,  water  was  added  to  the  jar  to  equalise  the  pressure.  The  rise  (or  fall) 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  very  regular,  as  observed  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the 
experiment  was  generally  terminated  in  five  hours.  From  experiments  made  on  solu- 
tions of  every  variety  of  soluble  substance,  it  appeared  that  the  rise  or  osmose  is  quite 
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insignificant  with  neutral  organic  sulistances  in  general,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  urea, 
tannin,  &c. ;  so  likewise  with  neutral  salts  of  the  earths  and  ordinary  metals,  with 
the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  with  chloride  of  mercury. 
A  more  sensible  but  stiU  very  moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  by  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
acetic,  sulphurous,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids.  These  are  surpassed  by  the  stronger 
mineral^acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric,  and  by  sulphate  of  potassium,  which 
are  again  exceeded  by  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium,  possessing  a  decided  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction,  such  as  dioxalate  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  sodium,  or  the 
carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  higlily  osmotic  substances  were  also  found 
to  act  with  most  advantage  in  small  proportions — producing,  in  fact,  the  largest  osmose 
in  the  proportion  of  one-quarter  p)er  cent,  dissolved.  The  same  substances  are  likewise 
always  chemically  active  bodies,  and  possess  athnities  which  enable  them  to  act  on  the 
material  of  the  earthenware  septum.  Lime  and  alumina  were  always  found  in  solution 
after  osmose,  and  the  corrosion  of  the  septum  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  flow.  Septa  of  other  materials,  such  as  pure  earljonate  of  calcium,  gypsum, 
compressed  cliarcoal,  and  tanned  sole-leather,  although  not  deficient  in  porosity, 
gave  no  osmose  apparently,  because  they  are  not  chemically  acted  on  by  the  saline 
solutions. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  septa  of  animal  membrane.  Ox-bladder  was 
found  to  act  with  much  greater  strength  and  regularity  when  divested  of  its  outer 
muscular  coat.  Cotton  calico,  impregnated  with  liquid  albumin,  and  afterwards 
heated  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  formed  an  excellent  septum,  resembling  membrane  in 


Fig.  714. 


every  respect.  The  osmometer  {fig.  714)  used  in  tliese  experi- 
ments was  ari'anged  like  the  original  instrument  of  Dutroeliet ; 
but  the  membrane  was  supported  by  a  plate  of  perforated  iiue, 
and  the  tube  was  of  considerable  diameter,  viz.  one-tentli  of  that 
of  the  mouth  of  tlie  bulb,  or  of  the  disc  of  membrane  exposed  to 
the  liquids. 

Osmose  in  membrane  presents  many  points  of  similarity 
to  that  in  earthenware.  The  membrane  is  constantly  undergo- 
ing decomposition,  and  its  osmotic  action  is  exhaustible.  Salts 
and  other  substances  capable  of  determining  a  large  osmose  are 
all  chemically  active  substances,  while  the  great  mass  of  neutral 
organic  substances  and  perfectly  neutral  monobasic  salts  of  the 
metals,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  possess  only  a  low  degree 
of  action,  or  are  wliolly  inert.  The  active  substances  are  also 
most  efficient  in  small  proportions.*  With  a  solution  contain- 
ing ~  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  rise  in  the  osmometer 
was  167  millimetres;  and  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  same  salts,  206 
millimetres  in  five  hours.  With  another  membrane  and  a 
1  """T  ^^1  stronger  solution,  the  rise  was  863  millimetres,  or  upwards  of  38 
"  ™  Bjllliill  inches  in  the  same  time.  To  indace  osmose,  the  chemical  action 
on  the  membrane  must  be  different  on  the  two  sides,  and 
apparently  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  viz.  an  alkaline 
:  action  on  the  albuminous  substance  of  the  membrane  on  the 
one  side  and  an  acid  action  on  the  other.  The  water  appears 
always  to  accumulate  on  the  alkaline  or  basic  side  of  the  mem- 
brane. Hence  with  an  alkaline  salt,  such  as  carbonate  of  sodium,  in  the  osmometer, 
and  water  outside,  the  flow  is  inwards ;  but  with  an  acid  in  the  osmometer,  there  is 
negative  osmose,  or  the  flow  is  outwards,  the  liquid  then  falling  in  the  tube.  The 
chlorides  of  barium,  sodium,  and  magnesium,  and  similar  neutral  salts,  are  wholly  indif- 
ferent, or  appear  to  act  merely  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  some  other  active  acid  or 
basic  substance,  which  may  be  present  in  the  solution  or  the  membrane  in  the  most 
minute  quantity.  Salts  which  admit  of  division  into  a  basic  salt  and  free  acid  exhibit 
an  osmotic  activity  of  the  highest  order,  e.g.  the  acetate  and  various  other  salts  of 
alumina,  ferric  oxide  and  chromic  oxide,  cuprous  chloride,  stannous  chloride,  nitrate 
of  lead,  &c.  The  acid  travels  outwards  by  diffiision,  superinducing  a  basic  condition 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  an  acid  condition  of  the  outer  surface,  the 
most  favoTU-able  condition  for  a  high  positive  osmose.  Again,  the  dibasic  salts  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  such  as  the  sulphate  and  tartrate,  though  strictly  neutral  in 
properties,  begin  to  exhibit  a  positive  osmose,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  their  resolu- 
tion into  an  acid  supersalt  and  free  alkaline  base. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  osmose  of  substances  of  all  classes  through  mem- 
brane, the  degree  being  a  rise  or  fall  of  1  millimetre:- — 

*  The  action  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  soUition  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  the  above  ex.iniple.<i 
show.  With  stronger  solutions  the  pores  of  the  membrane  probai)ly  becomes  topped  up  with  particles 
ijf  salt,  anU  the  action  consequently  diminishes. 
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Osmose  of  1  per  cext.  Souitioss  in  Membrane. 


Dogrocs. 


flxalie  acid  ....  —  14S 
Hydrochloric  acid  (O'l  per  cent.)  —  92 
Tricliloride  of  gold  .  .  —  5i 
Stannic  cliloride  .  .  .  —  46 
Platinic  chloride  .  .  .  —  30 
Chloride  of  magnosium  .  —  3 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  .  +2 
Chloride  of  potassium  .  .  .18 
Nitrate  of  sodium  ...  2 
Nitrate  of  silver  ....  34 
Sulphate  of  potassium  .  .  21  to  GO 
Sulphate  of  magnesium  .  .  14 
Chloride  of  calcium  ...  20 
Chloride  of  barium  ...  21 
Chloride  of  strontium  ...  26 
Chloride  of  cobalt  .  .  .26 
Chloride  of  manganese        .       ,  34 


Degrees 

Chlorule  of  zinc 

.    +  54 

Cliloride  of  nickel  . 

88 

Nitrate  of  lead 

.   125  to  211 

Nitrate  of  cadmium 

137 

JSitrate  oi  uranium 

.   234  to  458 

Nitrate  of  copper  . 

204 

Chloride  of  copper 

351 

Stannous  chloride  . 

289 

Ferrous  chloride 

435 

Mercurous  nitrate  . 

356 

Mercuric  nitrate 

.  476 

Ferric  acetate 

.  194 

Acetate  of  alumiuium 

.   280  to  393 

Chloride  of  aluminium  . 

.  540 

Phosphate  of  sodium 

311 

Carbonate  of  potassium  . 

.  439 

The  osmotic  action  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  other  alkaline  salts  is  interfered 
with  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  being  reduced 
to  almost  nothing  by  an  equal  proportion  of  that  salt.  The  moderate  positive  osmose 
of  sulphate  of  potassium  is  converted  into  a  very  sensible  negative  osmose  by  the 
presence  of  the  merest  trace  of  a  strong  acid,  while  the  positive  osmose  of  the  same  salt 
is  singularly  promoted  by  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonate  :  thus,  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  gives  an  osmose  of  21*^,  but  the  addition  of  O'l  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassium  raises  it  to  between  254  and  204  degrees.  (Graliaiii.) 

If  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  and  liaving  its  shorter  leg  closed  with 
bladder,  be  partially  filled  with  salt  water,  the  shorter  leg  then  immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  pure  water,  and  mercury  jioured  into  the  longer  leg,  so  that  its  pressure  may  act  in 
opposition  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  enter  the  saline  solution  tlirough 
the  bladder,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the  column  of  mercury  attains  a  certain  height, 
the  two  liquids  will  mix  without  change  of  volume,  the  force  of  the  osmotic  current 
being  then  exactly  balanced  by  the  weight  of  tlie  mercurial  column.  In  this  way  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic  current  may  be  measured.    (Lie big.) 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  functions  of  life.  AVc  liave  seen 
that  it  is  peculiarly  excited  by  dilute  saline  solutions,  such  as  the  animal  and 
vegetable  juices  are,  and  that  the  acid  or  alkaline  property  which  these  juices  possess  is 
another  favourable  condition  for  their  action  on  membrane.  The  natural  excitation 
of  osmose  in  the  substance  of  the  membranes  or  cell-walls  dividing  sucli  solutions  seems 
therefore  almost  inevitable. 

In  osmose  there  is  also  a  remarkably  direct  substitution  of  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
nature  by  its  equivalent  in  another  force, — tlie  conversion,  namely,  of  chemical  action 
into  mechanical  power.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  osmotic  injection  of  fluids  ma^-, 
perhaps,  supply  the  deficient  link  which  intervenes  between  chemical  decomposition 
and  muscular  movement.  The  ascent  of  tlie  sap  in  plants  appears  to  depend  upon  a 
similar  conversion  of  chemical,  or,  at  least,  molecular  action  into  mechanical  force. 
The  juices  of  plants  are  constantly  permeating  the  coatings  of  the  superficial  vessels  in 
the  leaves  and  other  organs;  and  as  these  evaporate  into  the  air,  a  fresh  portion  of 
liquid  is  absorbed  by  the  membrane  and  evaporates;  and  thus  a  regular  upward 
current  is  established,  by  which  the  sap  is  transferred  from  the  roots  to  the  highest 
parts  of  the  tree.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  evaporation  constantly  taking  place  from 
the  skin  and  lungs  of  animals,  causes  a  continuous  flow  of  the  animal  juices  from  the 
interior  towards  the  surface. 

From  his  recent  experiments  on  tlie  passage  of  liquids  through  colloidal  septa, 
Graham  infers  that  the  water  movement  in  osmose  is  an  affair  of  Iiydration  and  of 
delij'dration  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  or  other  colloid  septum,  and  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  sahne  solution  placed  within  the  osmometer  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  osmotic  result,  otherwise  than  as  it  affects  the  state  of  hydration  of  the  septum. 

Osmose  is  generally  considerable  through  membranous  and  other  highly  hydrated 
septa,  with  the  solution  of  any  colloid  (gum,  for  instance)  contained  in  the  osmometer. 
Yet  the  diffusion  outwards  of  the  colloid  is  always  minute,  and  may  sometimes  amount 
to  nothing.  Indeed,  an  insoluble  coUoi'd,  such  as  gum  tragacanth,  placed  in  powder 
williiii  the  osmometer,  was  found  to  indicate  the  rapid  entrance  of  water,  to  convert 
the  gum  into  a  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate.  IIer(.'  no  (nitward  or  double  movement  is 
possible. 

\  oL.  III.  3  A 
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The  degree  of  hydration  of  imy  gelatinous  body  is  much  affected  by  tho  liquid 
medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  is  very  obvious  in  fibrin  and  animal  membrane. 
Placed  in  pure  water,  such  colloids  are  hydrated  to  a  higher  degi-ee  than  they  are  in 
neutral  saline  solutions.  Hence  the  equilibrium  of  hydration  is  different  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  membrane  of  an  osmometer.  The  outer  surface  of  the  membrane  being  in 
contact  with  pure  water,  tends  to  hydrate  itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  inner 
surface  does,  the  latter  surface  being  supposed  to  be  in  contact  with  a  saline  solution. 
When  the  full  hydration  of  the  outer  surface  extends  through  the  thickness  of  the 
memljrane  and  reaches  the  inner  surface,  it  there  receives  a  check.  The  degree  of  hydra- 
tion is  lowered,  and  water  must  be  given  up  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  membrane,  and 
it  forms  the  osmose.  The  contact  of  the  saline  fluid  is  thus  attended  by  a  continuous 
catalysis  of  the  gelatinous  hydrate,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into  a  lower  gelatinous  hy- 
drate and  free  water.  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  osmometer  contracts 
by  contact  with  the  saline  solution,  while  the  outer  surface  dilates  by  contact  with  pure 
water.  Far  from  promoting  this  separation  of  water,  the  diffusion  of  the  salt  through- 
out the  substance  of  the  membrane  appears  to  impede  osmose,  by  equalising  the  con- 
dition as  to  saline  matter  of  the  membrane  through  its  whole  thickness.  The  advan- 
tage which  colloidal  solutions  have  in  inducing  osmose,  appears  to  depend  in  part  upon 
the  low  diffusibility  of  such  solutions,  and  their  want  of  power  to  penetrate  the 
colloidal  septum. 

The  substances  fibrin,  albumin,  and  animal  membrane  swell  greatly  when  immersed 
in  water  containing  minute  proportions  of  acid  or  of  alkali,  as  is  well  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  proportion  of  acid  or  alkali  is  carried  beyond  a  point  peculiar  to 
each  substance,  contraction  of  the  colloid  takes  place.  Such  colloids  as  have  been 
named,  acquire  the  power  of  combining  with  an  increased  proportion  of  water,  and  of 
forming  superior  gelatinous  hydrates,  in  consequence  of  contact  with  dilute  acid  or 
alkaline  reagents.  Even  parchment-paper  is  more  elongated  in  an  alkaline  solution 
than  in  pure  water.  When  so  hydi'ated  and  dilated,  the  colloids  present  an  extreme 
osmotic  sensibility.  Used  as  sejjta,  they  appear  to  assume  or  resign  their  water  of 
gelatination  under  influences  apparently  the  most  feeble.  It  is  not  attempted  to  explain 
this  varying  hydration  of  colloids  with  the  osmotic  effects  thence  arising.  Such 
phenomena  belong  to  colloidal  chemistry,  where  the  prevailing  changes  in  composition 
api>ear  to  be  of  the  kind  vaguely  described  as  catalytic.  To  the  future  investigation 
of  catalytic  affinity,  therefore,  must  wo  look  for  the  further  elucidation  of  osmose. 
(Graham,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  268.) 

IiXqurns,  TRANSPXRATIOn'  OP.  (Poiseuille,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii. 
50;  xxi.76;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.l39;  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.  1861,  p.  373;  Chem. 
Soc.  J.  XV.  427.) — This  term  is  applied  to  the  passage  of  licjuids  through  capillary 
tubes  underpressure,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  gaseous  transpiration  (ii.  820). 
The  flrst  experiments  on  the  subject  were  made  liy  Poiseuille,  who  determined  tho 
manner  in  which  the  flow  of  the  liquid  is  related  to  the  pressure,  and  to  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  tubes  ;  also,  in  many  cases,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  liquid.  Graham's  enquiries  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  transpiration  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  liquid. 

The  apparatus  used  by  both  tliese  enquirers  consists  essentially  of  a  small  but  rather 
stout  glass  bulb,  A  {fig.  715),  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  capa- 
city of  from  4  to  8  c.  c,  blown  upon  a  thick  glass  tube,  with  a  bore  of  about  2  milli- 
^]  c  metres.    A  scratch  c  is  made  upon  the  glass  tube  above, 

•''       '  and  another  d  below  the  bidb,  to  indicate  the  available 

capacity  of  the  instrument.  The  lower  tube  is  bent  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  upper,  and  a  fine  capillary  tube,  B, 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  is  sealed  to  the  eiu-ved 
extremity  of  tlie  tube.  Tho  bidb  and  capillary  are  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  water  during  the  experiment,  to 
secure  uniformity  of  temperature.  The  force  employed 
to  impel  the  liquid  through  the  capillary  is  obtained  from 
compressed  air  contained  in  a  large  reservoir  provided 
with  a  mercurial  gauge.    The  time  is  noted  in  seconds. 

The  liquid  may  be  introduced  into  the  bulb  through 
the  open  upper  tube  by  means  of  a  tube-funnel ;  but  it  is 
more  convenient,  although  requiring  a  much  longer  time, 
to  fill  the  bulb  by  aspiration  through  the  capillary.  With 
this  view,  tho  compressed  air  is  shut  off  by  a  stop-cock, 
and  the  upper  tube  of  the  bulb  allowed  to  communicate 
^  with  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  instead,  whereby  ex- 
haustion is  produced,  while  tho  open  end  of  the  capillary  is  immersed  in  a  portion  of 
the  liquid.    Tlio  liquid  which  enters  the  bulb  in  this  manner  is  sure  to  be  free  from 
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any  sulid  mattor  that  could  cause  obstruction  in  tlii'  capillary  during  tlie  subsequent 
passage  of  tho  liquid  outwards,  while  the  disconnecting  of  the  bulb  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  tho  former,  is  also  avoided. 

From  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille  it  appears  that  when  a  tube  exceeds  a  certain 
length  (which  is  greater  as  the  diameter  increases),  tlie  rate  of  efflux  is  regulated  by 
the  following  laws  :  — 

1.  The  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure. 

2.  With  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  are  in- 
versely as  the  lengths. 

3.  In  tubes  of  equal  length,  but  different  diameters,  the  rate  of  efflux  is  as  the  fourth 
powers  of  the  diameters. 

The  material  of  which  tlie  tube  is  made  does  not  appear  to  influence  tlie  result,  but 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  employed  exercises  a  marked  effect.  The  liquids  used  in 
Poiseuille's  experiments  were  in  most  cases  aqueous  solutions  of  various  bodies, 
especially  of  salts.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  flow  of  the  solution  was  slower 
than  that  of  distilled  water.  All  the  alkalis  occasioned  this  retardation.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, no  sensible  alteration  was  produced ;  thus  neither  nitrate  of  silver,  mercuric 
chloride,  iodide  of  sodium,  iodide  of  iron,  nitric,  liydriodic,  bromie,  nor  liydrobromic  acid 
seemed  to  have  any  influence,  whilst  sulphydric  and  prussic  acids,  the  nitrates  and 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  tlie  iodide,  bromide,  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, increased  the  rapidity  of  tlie  flow ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  concentrated 
solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium,  at  temperatures  above  60°,  and  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
above  40°,  actually  flow  more  slowly  than  distilled  water.  Strict  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  these  comparisons  are  made  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  both  with 
water  and  witli  dilute  solutions  generally,  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  produces  a 
great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  efflux.  Water,  for  instance,  at  45°  escapes  through 
the  same  tube  2i  times  as  fast  as  it  does  at  6°. 

No  connection  has  hitherto  been  traced  between  the  rate  of  efflux  of  a  liquid  and  its 
density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity.  The  capillarity  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  its  density,  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  it  is  diluted  with  water,  whilst  its  fluidity  diminislies;  but  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  flows  out  with  consideralily  less  than  lialf 
the  rapidity  of  pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  tlian  a  third  of  that  of  distilled  water.  Tlie 
dilution  of  alcohol  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  retards  its  efflux,  and  bej'ond  that  point 
increases  it :  the  minimum  rate  of  efflux  corresponds  with  that  particular  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  contraction  after  the  admixture 
of  the  two  liquids. 

The  degree  of  solubility  of  a  body  in  water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary  influ- 
ence on  the  result.  Poiseuille  shows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  various  solutions, 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  living  animal,  provided  they  do  not  cause  tho 
serum  to  coagulate,  produce  effects  of  acceleration  and  retardation  on  the  capillary  cir- 
culation corresponding  with  those  which  are  observed  in  the  same  liquids  in  capillary 
tubes  of  glass.  He  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case,  by  direct  experiment,  with  iodide  of 
potassium  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  horse  ;  and  that  when  various  salts  am 
mingled  with  tlie  serum,  and  tho  liquids  are  allowed  to  flow  out  tlir<jugh  small  tubes, 
retardation  or  acceleration  occurs,  as  in  the  corresponding  cases,  with  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  numerical  results  of  Poiseuille's  experiments. 

The  salts  are  arranged  according  to  the  acids,  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  rate  of  efflux.  The  letters  A,  11,  C,  &e.,  designate  the  tubes  employed. 
L  is  the  length,  D  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  H  the  pressure,  measured  by  a  column  of 
water  in  millimetres,  T  the  temperature  (centigrade),  M  the  quantity  of  substance  in 
100  pts.  of  water,  S  the  time  of  efflux  in  seconds.  The  figures  printed  in  the  thicker 
tj'pe  denote  the  time  of  efflux  of  pure  water  in  each  case. 


Flow  of  Liquids  through  Capillary  Tubes.  (Poiseuille.) 


Substance. 

M. 

.s. 

Subst.ince. 

M. 

s. 

n.    L=  64;  D  =  0-24946;  H 

=  1000; 

B.    L  =  64;  D  =  0-24016;  K  =  1000; 

T  =  11-0° 

T  =11-0 

0 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

0 

568-3 

Iodide  of  potassium 

10-0 

5r,0-4 

0-1 

567-6 

20  0 

505-7 

0-2 

566-7 

50-0 

47  t -9 

0-4 

.565-6 

Iodide  of  sodium 

0 

568-5 

0-8 

5-63-5 

()-4 

569-6 

2-0 

557-6 

2  0 

569-8 

3  A  2 
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Flow  of  Liquids  through  Capillary  Tubes — continued. 


Subjtance. 

M. 

s. 



B.    L  =  64  ;  D  =  0-24946  ;  H 

=  1000  - 

T  =  11-6°. 

lodidt'  of  sodium 

10-0 

570-0 

20-0 

577-1 

lodiuc  ... 

0 

568-3 

sat. 

568-7 

Iodide  of  iron 

0-2 

568-2 

10-0 

568-5 

Bromide  of  potassium 

0-4 

565-8 

20 

660-0 

"               »»       •  1 

10-0 

537-6 

T  =  11*2 

Nitrate  of  potassium  . 

0 

575-8 

0-1 

574-5 

0-2 

573-5 

" 

0-4 

571-4 

10 

564-5 

»)           )j  • 

10-0 

541-2 

200 

533-3 

„     of  ammonium 

1-0 

569-4 

,,     of  sodium 

10-0 

531-1 

1-0 

575-9 

10-0 

592-4 

"    of  load  . 

1-0 

577-8 

4-0 

582-9 

,,    of  strontium  . 

1-0 

578-8 

4-0 

586-7 

,,     of  calcium 

1-0 

581-2 

10-0 

623-6 

„     of  magnesium 

1-0 

583-2 

10-0 

641-7 

C.    L=37;  D  =  0-19495;  H  = 

=  1370-8; 

T  =  14-2°. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 

1  ^ 

741-5 

j»          )»     ■  • 

1-0 

740-9 

1  10-0 

741-0 

B.    II  =  1000 ; 

T  =  11-9= 

565-0 

Chloride  of  potassium 

1-0 

660-8 

100 

544-8 

„      of  ammonium 

1-0 

560-9 

2  0 

556-5 

10-0 

535-8 

„      of  sodium 

1-0 

569-4 

10-0 

640-3 

„      of  calcium  . 

1-0 

571-2 

10-0 

620-7 

,,      of  magnesium 

1-0 

574-9 

10-0 

646-8 

H  =  865-1 ;  T  =  11-2°. 

Mercuric  chloride 

0 

608-5O 

10 

608-1 

20 

607-9 

sat. 

007-8 

Substance. 


B.    II  =  1000;  T  =  11-2^ 


Ilydrochlorate  of  mor- 
phine 

Ilydrochlorate  of 
stryclmine 


1-25 
1-4 


575-8 

589-  8 

590-  0 


12-7"^ 


554-0 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

1-0 

551-6 

4-0 

648-8 

„      of  merciiry  . 

1-0 

558 -4 

4-0 

564-3 

to  serum : 

Serum 

1014-5 

Cyanide  of  potassium 

1-0 

998-7 

,,      of  mercury  . 

1-0 

1025-3 

T  =  11-2°. 

575-8 

ouipnate  01  potassium 

1  0 

578-9 

692  1 

"       „       "   .  ■ 

01  aminonuini 

i  0 

582-0 

u  0 

598-9 

"          .  r" 

J,      01  sodium  . 

1  -n 

590-3 

4-0 

606  1 

„      of  magnesium 

1  u 

590-5 

4-0 

630-1 

of  zinc 

i  0 

595-0 

AT  TtiTt*nc;ii Til 

yj                  Ui     ICilUbLlIii  . 

2-0 

609-5 

,,      of  morphine  . 

1-25 

590-3 

T  =  12-7 

0 

675-8 

Alum .       ,       ,  . 

1-0 

592-4 

4-0 

632-4 

Phosphate  of  potassium 

1-0 

683-4 

4-0 

602-7 

„      of  sodium  . 

1-0 

588-6 

40 

622-8 

,,    of  ammonium 

1-0 

590-2 

4-0 

626-2 

T  =  11-2 

0 

575'6 

Arsenate  of  potassium 

1-0 

583-3 

2-0 

690-8 

„,      of  sodium 

1-0 

588-0 

4-0 

617-3 

Acid  carbonate  of  am- 

monium . 

1-0 

580-6 

Acid  carliouate  of  po- 

tassium . 

1-0 

580-4 

Acid  carbonate  of  so- 

dium 

1-0 

689-8 

Carbonate    of  ammo- 

nium 

1-0 

683-8 

Carbonate  of  potassium 

4-0 

602-9 

1-0 

588-3 

4-0 

617-0 

„        of  sodium  . 

1-0 

592-5 

40 

622-7 
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Flovj  of  Liquids  throitgh  Capillari/  Tubes — coiitiimeJ. 


Substancj 

M. 

s. 

T  =  11-8 

Oxalate  of  potassium  . 

J)                 .  * 

,,     of  ammonium 

,,      of  sodium 
Acid  oxalate  of  potas- 
sium 

1-0 

10-0 

1-0 
4-0 
10 

10 

566-2 

571-1 
620-1 
574-2 
596-6 
578-4 

673  4 

B.    11  =  858;  T  =--  141= 

Acetate  of  lead  . 

1-0 

4-0 

620-0 

633-1 
G53-5 

2?.    H  =  1000;  T  =  11-4°. 

Citrate  of  iron 

5710 

595-3 

T  =  11-2 

0 

Tartai'-euietio 

1-0 
4-0 

575-8 

5S1-2 
594-7 

1).    1.=  105  ;  D  =  0-17  ;  H  =  1998-6  ; 
T  =  12-8°. 

I  I  123'  38" 

Acetate  of  ammonium      2  0      122  35 


Hydrate  of  potassium  . 

„      of  sodium 
Concentrated  ammonia 


564-7 

2-0 

579-4 

2-0 

611-4 

10-0 

628-7 

pure 

725-4 

T  =  11-2°. 


Hydi-iodie  acid 
Nitric  ,, 


T  =  11-8= 


Solid  iodic  acid  . 


574-9 

10 

675  0 

4-0 

674-5 

1-0 

673-9 

3-2 

574-6 

8-2 

573-3 

566-2 

1-0 

570-1 

3-4 

573  o 

Substance. 

M. 

s. 

E.    L  =  27  ;  I)  =  0-1316  ;  II  = 

-  O  A  1  0 .  •>  ■ 
■         I  ^  ^  ^ 

T  =  10^. 

499  0 

J'russic  acid 

33-3 

489-0 

F.    L  =  70 ;  I)  =  0-207  ;  II  = 

.  2  039-4; 

T  =  10= 

Pure  serum  . 

1448 

100  waterto  100  serum 

1277 

100  prussic  acid  ,, 

1278 

100  sulpliydric  acid 

1266 

B.    B.  =  1000;  T  =  11-6°. 

568-3 

HydroLromic  acid 

1-0 

569-7 

7-2 

571-4 

Bromic  acid 

1-0 

569-3 

3-2 

570-5 

T  =  11-2° 

575-8 

Hydrochloric  acid 

1-0 

577-3 

tt  I) 

2-0 

579-5 

10-0 

591-8 

20-0 

604-3 

Carlionic  acid 

sat. 

580-5 

Artificial  Seltzer  water 

sat. 

584-2 

Solid  oxalic  acid . 

1-0 

582-9 

2-0 

690-6 

100 

625-7 

,,    phosphoric  acid  . 

1-0 

582-8 

4-0 

603-9 

Acetic  acid . 

1-0 

585-5 

10-0 

633-4 

pure 

13150 

Solid  citric  acid  . 

1-0 

586-0 

ll)() 

682-1 

,,    arsenic  acid 

1  0 

586-.3 

4-0 

618-0 

Arsenious  acid  . 

10 

578-6 

Concentrated  suljihuric 

acid 

1-0 

589-6 

Concent,  sulphuric  acid 

pure 

1459-5 

Solid  tartaric  acid 

2-0 

601-1 

Serum  of  ox-Llood 

pure 

1048-5 

Madeira  wine 

11341 

Sparkling  Sillery 

1462-8 

Jamaica  rum 

1831-9 

It  is  remarked  Ijy  Graham  that  the  flow  of  a  liquid  is  gi-eatly  retarded  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  colloid ;  so  much  so  that  the  transpiration  tube 
may  be  used  as  a  colloidoscope.  The  transpirability  of  different  salts  appear  also 
generally  to  follow  their  ratio  of  diffusibility  in  water. 

The  isolafed  fact  discovered  by  I'oiseuille  that  aq  ue ous  alco li ol  has  a  point  of 
maximum  retardation,  coincident  with  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which  the  greatest  cou' 
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flpiisatiou  of  the  mixed  liquids  occurs, — wliicli  degree  of  dilution  corresponds  with  the 
hydrate,  C'lPO.SH-O,  has  been  made  by  Graham  the  starting-point  of  an  important 
series  of  experiments  on  the  relation  between  capillary  transpiration  and  chemical 
composition.  The  3-atom  hydrate  of  methylic  alcohol,  CH'O.SH'^O,  though  not 
distinguished  by  any  particular  degree  of  condensation  in  volume,  exhibits  a  peculiarity 
in  its  transpiration  rate,  similar  to  that  of  dilute  ethylio  alcohol.  Thehydrated  acids 
also,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  a  characteristic  retardation  of  transpiration  at  a  particular 
degree  of  hydi-ation.  In  hydrated  substances  generally,  the  extent  to  which  transpira- 
tion is  atFected  by  annexation  of  water,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
combination.  In  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  the  maximum  transpiration-time 
occurs  with  the  hydrate  H^SO'.II-'O  ;  in  acetic  acid,  with  the  compound  C'-H^O'-.IPO; 
of  nitric  acid  with  2HN0^.3H'''0 ;  and  with  alcohol,  as  above  observed,  with  the 
hydrate  C'^H"0.3H-'0.  The  transpiration-times  of  these  hydrates  are  given,  amongst 
other  results,  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  transpiration-time  of  water  at  the 
same  temperature  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison  ^  ■ 


Transpiration-times  of  Acids,  Alcohols,  and  Ethers.  (Graham.) 


Liquid  (undiluted}. 

Transpira- 
tion-time. 

Degree  of 
hydration. 

Transpira- 
tion-time. 

Water  . 

1-0000 

Methylic  alcohol  . 

CH^O 

0-6300 

+ 

3H=0 

1-8021 

Ethylic  alcohol  . 

1-1950 

+ 

311^0 

2-7582 

Amylic  alcohol  . 

3-6490 

Formate  of  ethyl  . 

C^H«0- 

0-5110 

Acetate  of  ethyl  . 

0-5530 

Butyrate  of  ethyl  . 

0-7500 

Valerate  of  ethyl  . 

C'H"0-  . 

0-8270 

Acetic  acid  . 

G'H^O- 

1-2801 

+ 

H-0 

2-7400 

Butyric  acid 

1-5650 

+ 

H'O 

3-2790 

Valerianic  acid  . 

2-1550 

+ 

H-0 

3-8390 

Nitric  acid  , 

NHO» 

0-9899 

+ 

gH^O 

2-1034 

Sulphuric  acid 

SH-0' 

21-6514 

+ 

23-7706 

Acetone 

C^H«0 

0-4010 

+ 

6ffO 

1-6040 

On  comparing  the  transpiration-times  of  the  several  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids  in 
tliis  table,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  these  observations  extend,  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  individual  substances  in  any  homologous  series  is  indicated  by  their  degree  of 
transpirability  as  clearly  as  by  their  comparative  volatility,  the  heaviest  molecules 
ha-\'ing  the  slowest  rate  of  efflux.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  transpiration  rate 
of  an  acid  is  slower  than  that  of  an  ether  with  which  it  is  metameric ;  butyric  acid,  for 
example,  is  slower  than  acetate  of  ethyl. 

IiXQUOKXCE.    See  Glycykeizin  (ii.  920). 

XXRZOBEK-SStXSJ,  A  neutral  substance,  existing,  according  to  Emmet,  in  the 
stem  of  the  tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifei-a).  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
bark  with  water,  concentrating  to  one-fifth,  washing  the  impure  substance  which 
separates  with  weak  potash,  and  crystallising  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol.  It  crys- 
tallises in  scales  or  in  radiating  needles.  It  is  bitter,  melts  at  83°,  is  partly  volatile, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  converting  it  into  a  brown  resin. 
Iodine  coloiirs  it  yellow. 

UROCOTI'ITS.  Octahedral  Arsenate  of  Copper,  Chaleophacite,  Linscnerz. — ■ 
This  mineral  occurs  in  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  Poo  ,  occa- 
sionally an  inch  in  diameter,  but  usually  minute.  Angle  ooP  :  ccP  =  119°  20'; 
Poo  :  Poo  =72°  22'.  Cleavage  lateral,  but  obtained  with  difficulty.  Barely  granular. 
Hardness  =  2  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-882  to  2-985.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to 
resinous.  Colour  and  streak  sky-blue.  Fracture  imperfectly  conchoi'dal,  inieven. 
Imperfectly  sectile. 

When  heated  it  turns  green  and  begins  to  glow,  then  becoming  dark  browni.  On 
charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  slowly,  and  forms  a  red  brittle  bead ;  when 
reduced  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  yields  white  scales  of  arsenide  of  copper 
(Dam our).    It  is  completely  dissolved  by  acids,  and  even  by  ammonia. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  liroconite  from  Cornwall;  a.  by  Hermann  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxiii.  296)— 6.  by  Damour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  404)— f.  by  Trollo 
Wachtmeister  (Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Forhaudl.  1832,  p.  80):  — 
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As'O'"         I'W         Cii^O  A1'03  H-'O 

a.  23-0.5       3-73       36-38       10-85       25-01  =        99  02 

b.  22-40       3-24       37-40       10-09       25-44  =  98-57 

c.  23-14       2-98       39-16         8  94       25  78  =  10000 
These  results  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae: 

a.  (4A1^0lP=0^).3(5Cu-O.As'Os).48H=0 

b.  (4APO^P-O^).4(5Cu-^O.As'O*).60H=O 

c.  (4A1^0''.P-0*).5(5Cu-O.As-0'>).72H-0 

Lirooonite  occurs,  ^vith  various  ores  of  coiiper,  pyrites,  and  quartz,  at  Huel  Gorland 
and  Huel  Unity,  iu  Cornwall ;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  and 
in  Voigtland.    (Dana,  ii.  429.) 

IiXTHEOSPORZ:.    Syn.  with  Heavy  Spar. 

IiXTBXUns.  Atomic  weight  7,  Symbol,  Li. — Lithia,  the  nxide  of  this  metal,  was 
discovered  by  Arfvedson  in  1817.  It  was  first  obtained  from  petalite  (silicate  of  alu- 
miniiiin  and  lithium),  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent.;  it  exists  also 
in  lithia-spodumene  (8  per  cent.),  amblygonite  ( 1 1  per  cent.),  triphyline  (3-4  per  cent.), 
lepidolite  (3-6  per  cent.),  apyrite,  and  the  tourmaline  of  Uton  iu  Sweden.  The  most 
abundant  source  of  lithium  yet  discovered  is  a  mineral  spring  in  Cornwall,  analysed  by 
W.  A.  Miller  {Eiports  of  the  British  Association,  1864).  In  smalli-r  quantities  it  is 
very  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  sea-water,  in  many  micas  and  fi-lspars,  in  the  ash 
of  various  kinds  of  tobacco,  in  sea- water,  and  iu  many  mineral  springs.  —  Bun  sen  has 
lately  detected  it  in  the  meteorite  of  Juvenas  in  France,  and  in  that  of  Parnallee  in 
South  Hiudostan  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  253),  and  Engelbach  has  found  it  in  the 
metorite  of  the  Cape.    (Pogg.  Ann.  cxvi.  512.) 

Erandes  (Scherer's  Annalen,  viii.  120)  stated  that  a  white  combustible  metal  is 
obtained  from  lithia  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  but  metallic  lithium  was 
first  obtained  iu  definite  form  by  Bun  sen  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  107).  The  process  is  as 
follows : 

Pure  chloride  of  lithium  is  fused  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible, 
and  decomposed  by  a  zinc-carbon  battery  of  4  to  6  cells.  The  positive  pole  is  a  small 
splinter  of  gas  coke  (the  hard  carbon  deposited  in  gas-retorts),  and  the  negative  pole 
an  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  knitting-needle.  After  a  few  seconds,  a  small 
silver-white  regulus  is  formed  under  the  fused  chloride,  round  the  iron  wire  and 
adhering  to  it,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  attains  tlie  size  of  a  small  pea.  To 
obtain  the  metal,  the  wire  pole  and  regulus  are  lifted  out  of  tlie  fused  mass,  by  a  small, 
flat,  spoon-sliajied  iron  spatula.  Tlie  \vire  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  the  still  melted 
metal,  which  is  protected  from  oxidation  by  a  coating  of  chloride  of  lithium.  The  metal 
may  now  be  easily  removed  from  the  spatula  witli  a  pen-knife,  after  having  been  cooled 
under  rock-oil.  These  operations  may  be  repeated  every  three  minutes  ;  and  thus  an 
ounce  of  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  in  a  very  short  time. 

Lithium,  on  a  freshlj'-eut  surface,  has  the  colour  of  silver,  Init  quickly  tarnishes  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  sliglitly  yellow.  It  melts  at  180^,  and  if  pressed  at  that 
temperature  between  two  glass  plates,  exhibits  tlie  colour  and  brightness  of  polished 
silver.  It  is  liarder  thau  potassium  or  sodium,  but  softer  than  lead,  and  may,  like  that 
metal,  be  drawn  out  into  wire.  It  tears  much  more  easily  than  a  lead  wire  of  the  same 
dimensions.  It  may  be  welded  by  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  floats  on 
rock-oil,  and  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  solids,  its  specific  gravity  being  0-589 — 
0-578.  (Bun sen.) 

Lithium  is  much  less  oxidable  than  potassium  or  sodium.  It  makes  a  lead-grey 
streak  on  paper.  It  ignites  at  a  temperature  much  higher  than  its  melting  point,, 
burning  quietly,  and  with  an  intense  white  light.  It  burns  when  heated  in  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  carbonic  anhydride,  and  with  great  brilliancy  on  boiling 
sulphur.  AVhen  thrown  on  water,  it  oxidises,  but  does  not  fuse  like  sodium.  Nitric  acid 
acts  on  it  .so  violently  that  it  melts  and  often  takes  fire.  Strong  sulpluiric  acid  attacks  it 
slowly  ;  dilute  siilphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  quickly.  Silica,  glass,  and  porce- 
lain are  attacked  by  lithium  at  temperatures  below  200°.  (Bun sen,  Ann.  Ch^ 
Pharm.  xciv.  107.) 

IiXTHltTM,  CHXiORXSE  OP.  LiCl.  Produced  when  lithium  burns  in  chlorine 
gas;  also  by  dissolving  lithia  or  carbonate  of  lithium  in  hydrochloric  acid.  By  evapo- 
rating the  aqueous  solution  at  temperatures  above  15-5°,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  over 
sulphuric  acid,  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  obtained  in  cubes  having  the  taste  of  common 
salt(C.  Gmelin).  According  to  Troost,  it  crystallises  in  regidar  octahedrons.  According 
to  n.  Rose,  it  is  more  volatile  tlian  chloride  of  potassium,  less  vol.atile  than  chloride 
of  sodium.  In  open  vessels  it  volatilises  even  below  a  red  heat,  and  is  partially  con- 
verted into  carbonate. 
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The  h/dratcd  Moridc,  LiCl.H-O  according  to  Uaiumelsberg,  LiC1.2IIK")  according 
to  Hermann  and  Troost,  is  formed  when  the  anhydrous  chloride  deliquesces  in  the  air, 
or  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  rather  low  temperature  (below  10°), 
and  crj'stallises  in  large  rectangular  prisms  with  four-sided  summits  resting  on  the 
lateral  edges :  it  is  probably  isomorphous  with  hydrated  chloride  of  sodium.  By  rapid 
crystallisation,  it  forms  needles  grouped  in  feathery  tufts  like  sal-ammoniac 
(Ilermann).  Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the 
air,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.   (C.  Graelin.) 

£.ITHXUnX,  SETECTIOXr  AOTD  ESTinXAXXOXT  OP.  1.  Reactions  in 
the  dry  uiay. ~L\t\\i\vm  salts  are  white,  excepting  those  which  contain  a  coloured  acid, 
such  as  chromic  acid.  They  are  more  readily  fusible  than  the  corresponding  salts  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  are  permanent  in  the  fire,  if  the  acid  is  not  too  vi^latile  or 
easily  decomposecL  Fused  with  carbonate  of  sodium  on  platinum  foil,  they  cause 
a  dark  yellow  stain  round  the  circumference,  whilst  carbonate  of  sodium  by  itself  pro- 
jluees  this  effect  to  a  much  smaller  degree  only  (Berzelius).  Fused  on  platinum 
wire  they  colour  the  blowpipe  flame  carmino-red.  An  excess  of  a  potassium-salt  doc  s 
not  interfere  with  the  production  of  this  colour,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
'if  soda  gives  rise  to  the  yellow  flame  (H.  Eose).  Alcohol,  in  which  a  salt  of  lithium 
is  dissolved  or  diffused  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  also  burns  with  a  carmine-red 
flame  (C.  Gmelin).  The  same  occurs  also  with  paper  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  lithium,  or  the  wick  of  a  taper  saturated  with  moistened  phosphate  or  ace- 
tate of  lithium  (Turner,  Ed.  Phil.  J.  of  Sc.  ii.  267;  iv.  113).  By  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  the  occurrence  of  very  minute  traces  of  lithium  may  be  detected,  by  a 
brilliant  crimson  band,  having  a  refrangibility  between  tiaose  of  tlie  lines  B  and  C  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  a  faint  yellow  band  somewhat  less  refrangible  than  the  line  D.  In 
these  two  lines  the  whole  light  of  the  lithium  spectrum  is  contained,  when  formed  by 
the  gas-flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner.  At  very  high  temperatures,  however,  such  as  that 
of  a  hydrogen-flame,  a  blue  line  also  makes  its  appearance. 

2.  Eeactions  in  Solution. — All  salts  of  lithium  are  soluble  in  water;  but  the 
carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  the  double  phosphate  of  lithium  and  sodium  are  but 
slightly  soluble.  Hence  the  other  salts  of  lithium,  when  not  dissolved  in  too  much 
water,  yield  difficultly  soluble  precipitates  with  carbonate  of  ammo?iium,  potassium,  or 
sodium,  and  with  phosphate  of  sodium.  Carbonate  if  sodium  precipitates  the  salts  of 
lithium  after  some  time  only.  Common  disodic  p>hosphate  does  not  precipitate  them  in 
the  cold,  even  after  a  long  time,  except  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  gradually 
gives  rise  to  an  abundant  precipitate.  But  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  lithium  with  phos- 
phate of  sodium  becomes  turbid  by  boiling  or  evaporation,  and  the  dry  residue,  on 
being  treated  with  water,  leaves  the  difficultly  soluble  phosphate  of  lithium  and  sodium. 

Phosphate  of  potassium  gives  no  precipitate,  even  on  boding  or  evaporation  ;  but  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia,  an  abundant  precipitate  after  some  time  (H.  Kose).  Hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid  tlu'ows  down  from  salts  of  lithium  the  almost  insoluble  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  lithium  (Berzelius),  swUpierio  acid  precipitates  picrate  of  lithium  (H. 
Kose).  Solutions  of  lithium-salts,  even  when  concentrated,  are  not  precipitated  by 
perchloric  acid,  sulphate  of  aluminium,  dichloride  of  platinum,  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric 
acid. 

A  solution  of  a  salt,  which  is  not  clouded  by  caustic  soda  in  the  cold,  or  by  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  yields  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  on  evaporation, 
an  almost  insoluble  white  powder,  contains  lithia.  (Berzelius.) 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — Lithium,  after  separation  from 
other  metals,  may  be  estimated  as  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  chloride.  The  hydrate  and  the 
organic  salts  of  lithium  are  converted  into  carbonate,  Li-CO^  when  ignited  in  contact 
with  the  air.  All  lithium-salts  containing  volatile  acids,  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phate by  heating  them  with  sulphuric  acid :  the  excess  of  acid  may  be  expelled  by 
simple  ignition,  without  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  because  lithium  does  not 
form  an  acid  sulphate.  The  chloride  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  quantitative  estimation 
as  the  sulphate,  on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  qualities ;  but  as  lithium  is  generally 
obtained  as  chloride,  in  the  process  of  separating  it  from  sodium,  it  is  convenient  to 
estimate  it  directly  in  this  form:  it  must  be  ignited  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  and 
weighed  immediately  after  cooling. 

Lithium  may  also  be  estimated  as  phosphate,  Li'PO*,  by  evaporating  the  solution  of 
a  lithium-salt  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  adding  a  quantity  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
sodium  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquid  alkaline ;  digesting  the  residue  with  ammonia, 
and  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  ammonia, 
then  drying  at  100°,  and  igniting.  The  determination  may  be  rendered  more  exact 
liy  repeatedly  evaporating  the  filtrate  and  wash-water,  and  treating  the  small  quantities 
of  litliiuni-phosphate  tliereby  separated,  as  before  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcviii.  193;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  739).    According  to  Rammelsbevg  (Pogg.  Ann.  cii. 
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441  ;  Jalu-esli.  1867,  p.  l-ll),  sulutioiis  of  litliiiiin  treuteil  with  phospluito  and  (.■arbouutc 
of  soJium  yield  salts  of  tlu'  form  iPPO',  containing  variable  quantities  of  lithium  and 
sodium  ;  Irat  Frcsenius  (Zeitsehr.  Annal.  Chem.  i.  42)  finds  that  tlic  precipitate  ob- 
tained as  above  always  lias  the  composition  Li'PO',  and,  accordiugl}',  that  Mayor's 
process  is  capable  of  yielding  correct  results. 

Lithium  is  separated  from  tlie  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  the  other  alkalis,  namely,  by  sulpbydric  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  &c.  From  potassium  it  may  be  separated  by  dkhhiridc  of 
■platiriitm,  which  precipitates  potassium,  but  not  lithium  ;  and  from  sodium,  by  con- 
verting the  two  alkalis  into  chlorides,  and  treating  the  dried  chlorides,  in  a  well 
closed  bottle,  with  a  mixture  of  ctlier  and  absolute  alcohol,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  dissolves  the  chloride  of  lithium,  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

As,  however,  this  last  process  is  somewhat  tedious,  and  is  apt  to  be  rendered  inexact 
by  the  presence  of  moisture,  Bun  sen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  348)  recommends  the 
following  indirect  method  of  estimating  lithium,  when  it  exists  in  the  state  of  mixture 
or  combination  with  otlier  alkali-metals.  The  anhydrous  mixtui'e  of  the  clilorides  of 
the  alkali-metals  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  ether-alcohol ;  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  this  solution  is  again  treated  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  the  evaporated 
residue  of  this  extract  is  ignited  and  weighed.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water ;  the 
total  amount  of  chlorine  is  determined  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the 
filtrate  is  then  freed  from  excess  of  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  potassium  con- 
tained in  it  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum.  The  quantity  of  cldoride  of  potas- 
sium thus  determined  gives,  when  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  chlorides,  a 
remainder  A  =  x  chloride  of  lithium  +  //  chloride  of  sodium  ;  and  the  C[uantity  of 
chloride  of  silver  equivalent  to  the  known  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  gives,  when 
deducted  from  tln^  total  weight  of  the  cliloride  of  silver,  a  weight  B,  whence  the  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  lithium  is  calculated  by  tlie  formula — 

a-=  1-0823  B  —  2-6525  A. 

4.  Atomic  IV  eight  of  Lithium.  The  earlier  determinations  of  this  number  by 
Arfvedson,  Vauquelin,  C.  G.  Gmelin,  and  Kralovansky,  were  much  too  high,  having 
been  made  with  lithium-salts  containing  sodium.  Hermann,  Berzelius,  and  Hagen, 
prepaT^d  carfeoiiate  of  lithium  free  from  sodium  by  precijsitation  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  and  converted  it  into  sulphate,  which  was  then  analysed  by  precipitation 
■with  baryta.  In  this  manner  Berzelitis  obtained  the  number  6'5.  The  numbers  ob- 
tained by  Hermann  and  Hagen  were  lower,  and  even  that  of  Berzelius  has  been  shown 
by  subsequent  experiments  to  be  too  low,  the  error  probably  arising  from  partial 
decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lithium  during  fusion. 

Mallet  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxii.  349),  by  decomposing  chloride  of  lithium  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  obtained  the  numbers  6-92  and  6-96.  Diehl  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxi.  93), 
by  the  analysis  of  carbonate  of  litliium,  the  purity  of  which  had  been  tested  by 
spectral  analysis,  found  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal=7'026.  Troost  {ihid.  cnxVii. 
384),  by  decomposing  the  pure  carbonate  with  silicic  acid,  obtained  the  number  7'01  ; 
the  analysis  of  the  chloride  gave  the  same  result ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate by  sulphm-ic  acid  yielded  the  number  7'06.  From  all  these  results,  the  num- 
ber 7  is  adopted  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  lithium. 

IjITHIUIVI,  FIiVORISS  or.  This  compound  crystallises  from  the  aqueous 
solution  in  very  small  opaque  grains,  which,  at  the  temjierature  of  commencing^red- 
ness,  fuse  to  a  clear  mass,  again  becoming  cloudy  as  it  solidifies.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

IiXTHXtmx,  OXISE  OP.  Lithia,  Li-0. — Anhydrous  Uthia  is  obtained  as  a 
yellowish-white  spongy  mass,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  peroxide,  by  burning 
lithium  in  oxygen,  and  leaving  the  product  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  the  gas.  (Troost, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  li.  703.) 

The  hydrate  may  be  obtained  from  petalite,  spodumene,  or  lepidolite,  which  are 
silicates  containing  lithium  (most  advantageously  from  lepidolite),  or  from  trijihyline, 
which  is  a  phosphate  of  lithium,  manganese,  iron  and  aluminium,  by  the  following 
processes : — 

1.  Lepidolite,  petalite,  or  litliia-spodumene,  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  careful  levi- 
gation,  is  ignited  with  twice  its  weight  of  quicklime  ;  the  mass  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  with  stilphuric  acid  ;  the  resulting  sulphate  of  lithium  is  dissolved 
out  from  the  sulphate  of  calcium  ;  and  the  last  traces  of  calcium  are  removed  by  pre- 
cipitation witli  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  lithium  is  then 
treated  with  a  quantity  of  baryta-water  just  sufficient  lo  throw  down  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  on  evaporation  yields  hydrate  of  lithium. 

2.  Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  li.  121)  heats  10  pts.  of  finely-powdered  lepidolite 
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with  10  pts.  of  carbonate  of  barium,  5  pts.  sulphate  of  barium,  and  3  pts.  sulphate  of 
potassium.  The  fused  mass  separates  on  cooling  into  a  heavy  transparent  glass  and  a 
supernatant  white  crystalline  slag,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of  barium,  lithium, 
potassium,  and  sodium,  and  containing  nearly  all  the  lithium.  The  alkaline  sulphates 
are  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  converted  into  chlorides  by  chloride  of  barium ;  the 
potassium  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  and  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and 
sodium  are  separated  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether.  In  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
the  double  sulphate  of  lithium  and  potassium  may  be  separated  by  fractional  crys- 
tallisation. 

3.  Triphyline  is  dissolved  in  strong  hj'drochloric  acid,  nitric  acid  being  added  to 
bring  the  iron  to  the  state  of  ferric  oxide  ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and 
the  residue  is  treated  with  water,  which  leaves  all  the  iron  as  insoluble  phosphate. 
The  solution  containing  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and  manganese  and  a  little  phos- 
phoric acid,  is  treated  with  sulphide  of  barium,  which  removes  the  two  latter  sub- 
stances ;  the  excess  of  barium  is  removed  by  sulphuric  acid  (or  better,  by  carbonate  of 
ammonium),  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited.  Chloride  of  lithium 
thus  obtained  frequently  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  which  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  chloride  is  then  converted  into  sulphate,  and  from  this  salt 
caustic  lithiais  obtained  as  above.  (Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlv.  350.) 

Hydrate  of  Lithium,  LiHO,  separates  fi-om  the  aqueous  solution  in  small  crystalline 
grains.  It  has  the  same  taste,  causticity,  and  alkaline  action  on  vegetable  colours  as 
potash  and  soda,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  easily  below  redness, 
forming  a  fused  mass  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture.  It  does  not  appear  to  volatilise 
at  a  white  heat. 

Fused  lithia,  as  commonly  prepared,  corrodes  platinum  vessels  powerfully,  so  that 
silver  vessels  should  always  be  used  for  heating  it.  This  action  upon  platinum  is  said, 
indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  presence  of  lithium;  but,  according  to 
Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  384),  it  is  not  produced  by  pure  lithia,  or  by  any 
pure  lithium-salt,  but  only  by  such  as  contain  csesium  and  rubidium. 

Piroxidc  of  Lithium  is  said  by  Troost  to  be  formed,  together  with  lithia,  when 
lithium  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas. 

I.XTHXUIVX,  SUXiPHISB  OF.  Li^S.  This  compound  is  formed  when  lithium 
is  thrown  on  melted  sulphur ;  also  when  sulphate  of  lithium  is  heated  to  redness  with 
charcoal.    It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  more  easily  than  lithia. 

XXTHOG-RAPBT.    See  Peinting,  Chemicax. 

ItlTHOnCARGE.  Stonc-marrow  (Sieinmark).  A  kind  of  clay,  of  which  there 
are  t  wo  varieties,  the  friable  and  the  indurated. 

Friable  Lithomarge. — Colour  white.  Massive  and  sometimes  in  crusts ;  particles 
scaly  and  feebly  glimmering;  streak  shining.  Slightly  cohering.  Soils  slightly. 
Feels  rather  greasy ;  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Light.  Phosphoresces  in  the  dark.  Its 
constituents  are,  according  to  Klaproth,  silica  32,  alumina  26-5,  iron  21,  chloride  of 
sodium  1-5,  and  water  17'0.    It  occurs  sometimes  in  tin-stone  veins. 

Indurated  Lithomarge.  Colours  yellowish  and  reddish-white.  Massive  and  amyg- 
daloidal.  Didl,  opaque.  Fracture  fine  earthy.  Streak  shiny.  Soft,  sectile,  and 
easily  frangible  ;  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue ;  greasy  to  the  touch.  Specific  gravity 
2-44.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Some  varieties  phosphoresce,  and  others,  when 
moistened,  afford  an  agreeable  smell  like  that  of  nuts.  Its  constituents  are,  silica 
45"25,  alumina  36'5,  oxide  of  iron  2'75,  water  14,  and  a  trace  of  potash  (Klaproth). 
It  occurs  in  veins  in  porphyry,  gneiss,  &c.,  at  Kochlitz  in  Saxony,  and  at  Zoblitz. 
(Jameson.) 

IiXTHOSPERIUUIHt.  The  root-bark  of  Lithospcrmum  arvcnse  contains  a  red 
colouring  matter,  which  reacts  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  alkanet  (i.  128),  excepting  that  the  lithosperm-red  forms  a  blue  solution 
with  ether,  whereas  alkanet-red  formsa  dark  red  solution.  (Ludwig  and  Kromay  er, 
Eep.  Chim.  app.  1869,  p.  211.) 

XiXTMVS,  Laclcmus.  Tourncsol  en  pains. — A  blue  colouring  matter,  used  chiefly 
for  preparing  test-papers.  It  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  Roccclla,  Variolaria, 
and  Lccanora,  the  same  lichens  in  fact  that  yield  archil  (i.  355).  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  06 lis  (Keviie  Scient.  vi.  50)  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  is 
developed  in  the  lichens  by  fermentation,  when  the  proximate  principles  contained  in 
them  are  metamorphosed  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  ammonia  alone,  these  lichens  yield  nothing  but  archil ;  but  if  an  alkaline 
carbonate  is  likewise  present,  the  lichens  undergo  a  totally  different  alteration,  and  the 
product  of  the  fei-mentation,  instead  of  being  red  or  violet,  has  then  a  pure  blue  colour. 
This  blue  coloration  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  new  coloui-ing  matter  with  the 
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alkali:  fur  uoids,  ;is  is  -well  known,  redden  litmus,  that  is  to  say,  they  unite  with  the 
alkali,  and  liberate  the  colouring  matter  of  the  litmus,  which  in  this  state  is  red,  like 
that  of  archil.  When  2  pts.  of  Euccdla  tinctoria  and  1  pt.  carbonate  of  potassium  are 
repeatedly  moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  with  urine  which  is  saturated 
with  that  salt,  the  mass  acquires  in  three  days  a  brown  or  dirty  red  colour;  in  20 
or  25  days  a  purple  red ;  in  30  days  a  blue  colour;  and  in  40  days  yields  litmus  of  the 
finest  colour  (Gelis,  J.  Pharm.  xxiv.  277).  Litmus  is  prepared  in  Holland  from 
Lccanora  tartarca  and  EocccUa  tinctoria  from  the  Canary  Isles,  the  coloured  mass 
obtained  as  above  being  thickened  with  chalk  or  gypsum. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  colouring  matters  of  litmus  is  not  very  exact,  but  they  are 
probably  derived  directly  from  orein,  like  orcein,  the  colouring  principle  of  archil.  The 
principal  of  the.se  colouring  matters  is  azolitmin,  and  tliree  others  have  been 
distinguished,  namely,  Spaniolitmin,  crythrolein,  and  ery throlitmin.  The 
following  mode  of  preparation  of  these  colouring  matters  is  given  by  Kane  (Phil. 
Trans.  1840,  p.  298) : 

a.  Commercial  litmus  in  powder  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  pale  blue 
residue,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  made  up  into  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  and  hydroch!oric  acid  is  added  till  elFervescence  ceases  and  the 
liquid  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  ma.ss  is  then  thrown  on  a  lilter;  and 
the  residue,  after  being  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  washing  with  water,  is  well  dried 
and  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  that  liquid  extracts  anything  from  it. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  tlie  residue 
digested  with  wann  ether  as  long  as  the  ether  is  coloured  by  it.  The  ethei-eal  solution, 
distilled  in  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  ether,  leaves  Erythrolein  in  the  form  of  a 
purple  semi-Huid  oil.  The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  is  insoluble  in  ether 
consists  of  Ery  throlitmi  n. 

The  red-brown  powder  which  remains  after  the  boiling  with  alcohol  {vid.  siq}.) 
consists  of  impure  Azolitmin.  This  substance  is  either  boiled  with  pure  water,  and 
pure  azolitmin  obtained  l)y  evaporating  the  strongly  coloured  solution  ;  —  or  the 
residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  boiled  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  blue  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness,  during  which  operation  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia 
escapes;  the  remainder  is  sejjarated  by  moistening  the  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
washing  the  resulting  sal-ammoniac  with  alcohol. 

b.  The  strongly  colom-ed  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  litmus  with  water  is  precipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  treated  while  still 
moist  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  suspended  in  warm  ammoniacal  water  ;  the  dark  blue 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  tlie 
sal-ammoniac  is  separated  by  means  of  warm  alcohol.  The  residue  is  but  of  small 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  deep  colour  of  the  solution ;  it  sometimes  consists 
of  pure  azolitmin,  more  rarely  of  Spaniolitmin,  a  substance  not  containing 
nitrogen. 

Azolitmin  is  a  red-brown  anlorphous  powder  which  dissolves  with  blue  colour  in 
ammonia,  and  forms  blue  and  violet  lakes. 

Spaniolitmin  has  only  been  obtained  mixed  with  azolitmin,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
light  red  colour. 

Erythrolein  is  a  semi-fluid  mass  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  purple  liquid. 

Erythrolitmin  forms  crystalline  grains  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour,  coloured  blue 
by  potash,  and  forming,  with  ammonia,  a  blue  comjiound  insoluble  in  water. 

The  following  are  the  analytical  results  obtained  by  Kane  with  these  substances, 
and  calculated  with  the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon  (6  12  or  12-24): 

Erythrolein.         Krythrolimin.  Azolitmin.  Sp.miolltniin. 

Carbon      .       .       74'27       55-78       55-3       49-50       60-05  44-54 
Hydrogen         .       10-68        8-69         8-1         5-35        5-52  3-11 
Of  these  four  substances,  azolitmin  is  the  only  one  which  contains  nitrogen.  Kane 
determined  the  nitrogen  only  by  the  comparative  method  which  gave  proportions  of 
N  -.CO-  varying  from  1  :  17-3  to  1  :  18-3. 

The  composition  of  azolitmin  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  the  formula  C'H'NO' 
(carbon  49-6,  hydrogen  4-1,  nitrogen  8-2),  according  to  which  azolitmin  would  contain 
i  at.  oxygen  more  than  orcein,  and  might  be  derived  from  orcin  in  the  manner  shown  by 
the  equation, 

C'H«0-  +  NH^  +  O'    =.    C'H'NO'  +  H-0. 

If  this  be  true,  the  action  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  formation  of  litmus  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  these  salts  accelerate  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  orcin 
subjected  to  the  infiuence  of  aii-  and  ammonia,  so  as  to  produce  a  n<;w  compound  more 
highly  oxygenated  than  orcein. 
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The  amiiioniacal  solut  ion  of  azolitmin  forms  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  prceii-i- 
tales  which  are  red  or  blue,  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them.  Tho 
azolitmates  of  barium  and  calcium  are  blue.  The  had-coiwpoimd,  which  has  a  fine 
violet  colom*  when  recently  prepared,  but  becomes  blue  when  dried  at  120'',  appears 
to  contain  2C'H''PbN0'.Pb-0.  The  stannous  salt  is  a  lake  of  a  fine  violet  colour  ;  by 
exposure  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state  it  is  converted  into  a  stannic  compound  of  a 
splendid  scarlet  colour. 

Azolitmiti  suspended  iu  water  through  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed  yields  yeUow 
clilorazolitmin. 

Azolitmin  subjected  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  is  dissolved,  and  converted 
into  a  compound  called  by  Kane,  leueazolitmin,  which,  however,  cannot  be  obtained 
pure,  because  it  oxidises  immediately  and  becomes  coloured  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
A  white  compound  of  leueazolitmin  with  stannic  oxide  is  formed  by  boiling  the 
stannous  compound  of  azolitmin  with  water  ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  immediately 
converted  into  the  scarlet  stannic  compound  of  azolitmin. 

XIVSR,  CX.ircOG'EN'IC  rUNCTIOIO'  OP.    See  Glycogen  (ii.  906). 

XiXVER  OP  SUIiFKUR.  An  old  term  applied  to  a  mixture  of  the  higher 
sulphides  of  potassium,  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  with  carbonate  of  potassium  in  a 
covered  vessel.    (See  Potassium,  Sulphides  of.) 

liIXXVIATIOir.  The  application  of  water  to  the  fixed  residues  of  bodies,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  saline  part. 

IiXXZVXUnx.    A  solution  obtained  by  lixiviation. 
IiOABSTOSTE.    Magnetic  iron  ore  (p.  397) :  see  also  Magnetism. 
XOAAX.    See  Clay  (i.  1023). 

IiOBSXiXITX:.  An  alkaloid  existing,  accordingtoBastick  and  Procter  (Pharm. 
J.  Trans,  x.  270,  456)  in  LuhcUa  injlata.  It  is  oily;  cannot  be  volatilised  without 
decomposition  ;  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  forms  crystal- 
lisable  salts  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids.  The  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  tannin.    It  acts  as  a  narcotic  when  taken  internally. 

IiOBOlTX:.    A  magnesian  vesuvian  from  Norway.  (See  Vesuvian.) 
Xi<BZiXN'G'IT&.    Syn.  with  Leucopyeite  (p.  585). 

IiCEWEITE.  A  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  MgNaSOM.jH^O,  from 
Ischl,  approaching  astraehanite  in  composition.  It  is  of  yellowish  colour,  specific 
gravity  2-376,  and  gives  by  analysis  52-35  SO',  12-78  Mg^O,  18-97  Na^O,  14-45  H^O, 
and  0-'66  Fc'O^  and  APO^  =  99-21.    (Karafiat,  Haid.  Ber.  1846,  p.  266.) 

IiOGAirXTE.  A  variety  of  pyrosclerite  from  Calumet  Island  on  the  Ottawa, 
Canada,  where  it  occurs  associated  with  serpentine,  phlogopite,  pyrites,  and  apatite, 
in  crystalline  limestone.  It  has  a  weak  subresinous  lustre,  pale  or  dark  brownish 
colour,  and  greyish  streak.  Hardness  =  3.  Specific  gravity  --  2-6 — 2-64.  Sometimes 
in  crystals  with  rounded  angles,  which  appear  to  be  pseudomorphs  ;  one  gave  the 
angle  124°,  near  that  of  hornblende.  Contains  32-49  per  cent,  silica,  13-18  alumina, 
35-77  magnesia,  0-95  lime,  2-14  protoxide  of  iron,  and  16-92  water  (including  carbonic 
acid)  ^  101-45.    (T.  S.  Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ii.  65.) 

IiOG-WOOS.    Bois  cle  Campechc.    Blauhols. — The  tree  which  yields  this  wood 

is  called  by  Linnseus,  Hfcmatoxylum  campechiamim. 

Logwood  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  hard,  compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  capable  of 
being  polished,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  decay.  Its  predominant  colour  is  red,  tinged 
with  orange,  yellow,  and  black. 

It  yields  its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery  solvents.  Alcohol  extracts  it  more 
readily  and  copiously  than  water.  The  colour  of  its  dye  is  a  fine  red,  inclining  a  little 
to  violet  or  purple,  whicli  is  principally  observable  in  its  watery  decoction.  This,  left 
to  itself,  becomes  in  time  yellowish,  and  at  length  black.  Acids  tiu-n  it  yellow ;  alkalis 
deepen  its  colour,  and  give  it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

Stulfs  would  take  only  a  slight  and  fading  colour  from  decoction  of  logwood,  if  they 
were  not  previously  pre]iared  with  alum  and  tartar.  A  little  alum  is  also  added  to  the 
bath.    By  these  moans  they  acquire  a  pretty  good  violet. 

A  blue  colour  may  be  obtained  from  logwood,  by  mixing  verdigris  with  the  bath,  and 
dipping  the  cloth  till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  shade. 

The  great  consumption  of  logwood  is  for  blacks,  to  which  it  gives  a  lustre  and  vel- 
vety cast,  and  for  greys  of  certain  shades.  It  is  also  of  very  extensive  use  for  different 
compound  colours,  which  it  would  be  diffieidt  to  obtain  of  equal  beauty  and  variety  by 
means  of  drugs  affording  a  more  permanent  dye. 
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Decoction  of  logwood  is  frequently  mixed  with  that  of  brazil-wood,  to  render  colours 
deeper,  their  proportion  being  varied  according  to  the  shade  desired. 

Logwood  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  violet.  For  this,  the  silk  must  be  .scoured,  alunied, 
and  -washed  ;  because,  without  aliiining,  it  would  take  only  a  reddish  tinge  that  would 
not  stand  wetting.  To  dye  silk  tlius,  it  must  be  turned  in  a  cold  decoction  of  logwood 
till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  colour;  if  the  decoction  wore  used  hot,  the  colour  would 
be  in  stripes  and  uneven. 

Bergmanu  observed,  that  a  fine  violet  might  be  produced  from  logwood  liy  impreg- 
nating the  silk  with  solution  of  tin.  In  fact  we  may  thus  obtain,  particularly  by 
mixing  logwood  and  brazil-wood  in  various  proportions,  a  great  number  of  fine  shades, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  red,  from  lilac  to  violet.    See  HiEMATOXYLiN  (p.  i).  U. 

ZiOIVIONXTX:.    iSyn.  with  Laumontite  (p.  472). 

XfON'CHZDITE.  A  variety  of  marcasite  or  white  iron  pyrites,  found  at  Freiberg, 
Sclineeberg,  and  in  Cornwall.  Hanlness  =  6-5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-92o — 6. 
Colour,  tin-whit«,  sometimes  greenish  or  greyish.  Streak,  black.  According  to  Platt- 
ner's  analysis,  it  contains  49-61  per  cent.  S,  4-40  As,  44-23  Fe,  0-35  Co,  0-75  Cu,  and 
0-20  Pb  (=  99-24).    (Brcithaupt  and  Plattner,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxvii.  135.) 

XiOPEZ-KOOT.  The  root  of  TodJalia  aculcata.  By  successive  treatment  with 
ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of 
soluble  matter,  consisting  of  a  bitter  principle,  a  tasteless  resin,  gum,  tannin,  starch, 
and  oxalate  of  calcium.  (H.  Weber,  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  572.  See  also  Schnitzer, 
ibid.  1862,  p.  525.) 

liOPHITJE.  C='II'°N-.  FijrohmzoUne.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xix.  369. 
— Fownes,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  liv.  365  and  368. — Gossniann,  ihid.  xciii.  331. — ■ 
Gossmann  and  Atkinson,  ihid.  xcvii.  283  ;  Chem.  Soe.  J.  ix.  220.  — Gm.  xii.  199. 
— Gerh.  iii.  179;  iv.  .1010.) — An  organic  base  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hy- 
drobenzamide,  benzoylazotide,  or  azosulphide  of  benzylene  (Laurent),  of  amarine 
(Fownes),  and  by  lioating  sulphite  of  benzoyl  and  ammonium  with  sLdced  lime 
(Gossmann).  Its  formation  from  hydrobenzamide  (p.  183),  or  fi-om  the  isomeric 
compound  amarine,  may  be  represented  by  the  equation, 

4C='H'«N=    =    3C-'II"^N-  +  C-'H"  +  2i\IP. 

Hydrobenzamide.  I.nphiuc.  Oil. 

The  compound  C'^'H"  =  3C'H"  (polymeric  with  stilbcne)  is  probably  the  oily  matter 
which  distils  over  with  the  lopliine.  (Gerhardt.) 

Preparation. — 1.  When  hydi-obenzamide  is  heated,  ammonia  escapes,  together  with 
a  mobile  fragrant  oil,  and  there  remains  a  fused  mass  which  maybe  distilled  at  aliigli 
temperature,  but  is  more  advantageously  treated  by  pwiring  it  out,  pulverising  it  when 
cold,  and  digesting  it  in  hot  ether,  which  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  a  body  crystal- 
lising in  shining  lamina;  as  tlio  solution  cools.  The  residue  is  heated  witli  alcohol  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  hot  caustic  potash  added  to  it  till  the  whole  is  dissolved;  the 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  thread-like  crystals  which  may  be  washed  with  alcohol.  It 
is  Vietter,  however,  to  boil  the  residue  insoluble  in  ether,  with  alcohol  containing 
hyilrochloric  acid,  mix  the  solution  at  tlie  boiling  heat  witli  ammonia,  and  leave  it  to 
cool  (Laurent). — 2.  From  the  mixture  of  lophine  and  amarine  obtained  by  distilling 
benzoylazotide,  the  amarine  is  extracted  by  boiling  with  rock-oil,  or  the  lophine  by 
boiling  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  (Laurent ). — 3.  From  the  distillate 
obtained  by  heating  azosulphide  of  benzylene,  the  oily  products  are  extracted  by  ether, 
the  stilbene  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  thionessal  by  roek-oil,  and  tlie  residue,  con- 
sisting of  lophine,  is  dissolved  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  potash,  or  with  alcohol 
containing  hydrochloric  acid.  A  similar  process  is  adopted  with  the  product  resulting 
from  distilling  the  mixture  obtained  by  treating  bitter-almond  oil  for  two  or  three 
weeks  with  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  which  mixture  also  contains  pieril  (Laurent). 
— 4.  The  needle-shaped  crystals  which  sublime  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  during 
the  distillation  of  sulphite  of  benzoyl  and  ammonium  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  are 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  i-ecrystallised  after  being  treated  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  formation  of  the  lophine  is  facilitated  by  heating  the  retort  very  quickly  and 
covering  the  upper  part,  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,  with  red-hot"  coals 
(G6.ssmann).  The  best  jnode  of  conducting  the  process  is  to  add  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime, equal  in  weight  to  the  hydrate,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  rather  sliallow  glo- 
bular retort  coated  with  clay,  and  cover  the  retort,  as  far  as  it  is  filled  with  the  mixture, 
with  live  coals,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation.  Only  small  quantities  should 
be  operated  on  at  once,  from  10  to  15  grnis.  of  the  benzoyl-eompound,  with  about  4  to 
0  tin\es  the  quantity  of  the  lime  mixture.  AVhen  the  operation  is  thus  conducted,  (mly 
a  small  quantity  of  amarine  forms  at  first;  and  wlien  this  lias  melted  down,  the  upper 
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part  of  tlie  retort  begins  to  be  covered  with  radiant  masses  of  lophine,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  secondary  products  ceases,  nothing  being  formed  but  lophine  and  free  ammonia. 
At  the  commencement,  a  small  quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil  accompanies  the  lopliinc, 
apparently  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  amarine  into  lophine  and  other 
products,  the  principal  of  which  is  amarone  (Giissmaun  and  Atkinson).  Purifi- 
cation as  in  Laurent's  method  (1). 

I'ropcrtk's. — Lophine  forms  colourless  needles,  often  an  inch  long,  grouped  in  tiifts, 
and  having  a  lustre  similar  to  tliat  of  caffeine ;  they  become  opalescent  after  a  while, 
but  retain  their  lustre.  At  250°  the  compound  sublimes,  gradually  but  completely, 
without  previous  fusion,  and  without  decomposition.  It  melts  at  265°,  forming  a 
transparent  liquid,  which  at  260°  solidities  in  a  radiating  crystalline  mass.  It  is  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  with  scarcely  any  alkaline  reaction.  The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits 
tiuorescenee  like  quinine,  but  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  has  no  action  upon  polarised 
light  (G-ossmann  and  Atkinson).  G.  Kiihn  (Chem.  Ceutr.  1861,  p.  237)  ob- 
tained, by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrochlorato  of  hydrobenzamide  (p.  184),  two 
modifications  of  lophine,  one  crystallising  in  needles  which  melted  at  230°,  tlie  other 
(likewise  obtained  by  Ekman,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  151)  in  needles  which  melted 
at  170°. 

The  composition  of  lophine  has  been  variously  represented  by  the  formulae  C-'iI"N^ 
and  C-^H'W  (Laurent),  C-'H'"N' (Fownes),  C-'H"N^  (Gossman  n  and  Atkin- 
son), C-^H'°N-  (Liszt).  Fownes's  formula,  C-''II"'N'^,  agrees  best,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  analyses,  and  likewise  affords  the  best  representation  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pound from  hydrobenzamide  (or  from  amarine) : 

Gussmann 
and 

Calculation.  Laurent.  Fownes.     Gossmann.  Atkinson. 
C-'           252        85-1         85-6       86-0       85-2  85  7  Si'? 
W            16          5-4          5-4        6-1         5-4  6-5  5-6 
  _28^         9-5          9  2       •    •        _9a_         •    •  9-5 

C-'II'«N-    SekT      100-0       100-2  99-7  99-8 

Laurent's  second  analysis,  which  differs  considerably  from  all  the  rest,  was  probably 
made  with  impiu'e  material. 

Lophine  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  cfho; 
crystallising  in  needles  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  to  about  the  same  amount  in  rock-oil, 
ax\dL  in  oil  of  turpentine,  whmne  it  separates  in  a  crystalline  powder  on  cooling.  It 
dissolves  easily  and  without  decomposition  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash.    (Lauro  nt.) 

According  to  Ekman  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  151),  100  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol  at 
19°  dissolve  0-81  pt.  of  lophine,  and  at  21°  from  0-84  to  0-91  pt. ;  at  the  boiling 
point,  2-70  to  2-75  pts.;  and  100  pts.  ether  dissolve  0-26  pt.  lophine  at  19°,  0-32  to 
0-33  at  20°,  and  0'32  at  21°.  Of  an  indifferent  substance,  having  nearly  the  compo- 
sition of  lophine,  and  formed,  together  with  the  latter,  by  the  decomposition  of  liydro- 
clilorate  of  hydrobenzamide  at  160°-200°  (p.  183),  100  pts.  absolute  alcohol  dissolve 
0  07  pt.  at  16°,  and  0-33  to  0-37  pt.  at  the  boiling  point;  and  100  pts.  ether  at  the 
boiling  point  dissolve  0-69  to  0-71  pt-  of  the  same  substance. 

Decompositions. — Lophine  boiled  with  nitric  acid  forms  nitrolophine  (Laurent). 
It  is  dissolved  by  bromine,  witliout  evolution  of  vapours  of  hydrobromie  acid.  Wlien 
the  mass  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  mixed  witli  alcohol  and  abandoned  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  beautiful  yellow  prisms  with  rectangular  base  separate  out ; 
these  crystals  give  off  bromine  when  heated,  and,  when  water  is  poured  upon  tlieni, 
turn  white  and  fall  to  powder  (Laurent).  Lophine  in  contact  with  iodide  of  ethyl 
does  not  form  any  substitution-compound,  not  even  wlion  the  two  bodies  are  heated 
together  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  weeks.  A  portion  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid,  which  combines  with  tlie  lophine. 
(Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

The  lophino-salts  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol. — They  are  rather  unstable,  having  a  tendency  when  recrystallised  to  give 
up  part  of  their  acid  and  form  basic  compounds  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  -with  the 
sidphate.    (Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Hydriodate  of  Lophine,  C^'II'^N-.H!,  is  prepared  like  the  hydrochlorate,  and  crj'stal- 
lises  readily  in  large  needles,  which  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  the 
hydrochlorate.  From  a  very  acid  solution,  it  separates  in  granular  crystals.  It  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  iodide  of  ethyl.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  tlie  hydrochlorate. 
(Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Hydrochlorette  of  Lophine,  C^'n'^N'-HCl,  separates  quickly  on  cooling  from  a  solu- 
tion of  lophine  in  boiling  alcohol  containing  hydrocliloric  acid.  If  a  solution  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  be  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  hot  water  that 
no  immediate  precipitate  is  formed,  the  liquid  on  cooling  yields  well  defined  crystalline 
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kiminte  (Lauront).  Tlio  second  modification  of  lopliine,  obtained  by  Kiihn 
(p.  184),  forms  a  hydrochlorate,  also  containing  C-'H"'N-.HC1,  wliich  crystallises  in 
interlaced  needles,  melting  at  160"^.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  hot  satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  of  lophino  till  the  mLxture  exhibits  a  decided  acid  reaction, 
the  hydrochlorate  separates  on  cooling  in  large  transparent  needles  very  much  like  the 
crystals  of  pure  lophiue.  If  left  for  some  time  in  the  mother-liquor,  they  cliange 
into  small  white  opaque  prisms,  an  alteration  wJiich  is  probably  duo  to  loss  of  water. 
Several  other  lophine-comjjounds  exliibit  a  similar  change.  When  lophine  is  treated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  resinous,  and  can  only  be  restored  to  the 
crystalline  state  by  remonng  the  acid  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  (Gossmann 
and  Atkinson).  The  hydrochlorate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
pretty  easily  in  alcohol  (Laurent).  It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  dissolves  more 
readily  in  water  and  alcoliol  than  the  pure  base,  and  exhibits  stronger  fluorescence. 
(Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  lophine  unites  with  dichloride  of  platinum  when  the  solutions  of 
the  two  salts  in  boiling  alcohol  are  mixed  together,  the  double  salt  separating,  as  the 
liquid  cools,  in  orange-coloured  crystals,  the  formula  of  which  is  probably 
C'"H"'N''.IICl.PtCl-.  The  chloroplatinate  of  Kiilin's  second  modification  of  lophine 
contains  water  of  crystallisation,  the  amount  of  which  was  found  to  bo  different  in 
different  preparations. 

Nitrate  of  Lophine ,  C^'II'^N-.IINO',  forms  fine  light  laminae,  devoid  of  lustre.  When 
heated  till  they  soften,  they  give  off  1  at.  water  (Laurent).  From  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  lophine  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  the  salt  crystallises  in  small 
plates,  which,  if  covered  with  strong  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid,  are  converted 
into  an  oily  mass.    (Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Sulphate  of  Lophine  is  obtained  in  small  shining  rectangular  lamina?,  liy  heating 
lophine  with  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  hot  water,  where- 
upon crystallisation  ensues.  The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  and  is  precipitated 
by  water,  a  p>ortion  however  remaining  in  solution,  so  that,  on  adding  ammonia,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  lopliine  is  still  obtained.  Laurent  found  in  the  dry  salt  IT;')  and  13-2  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  neutral  salt  requires  11-21  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
(Laurent).  Wlien  a  solution  of  lophine  to  which  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added  is  left  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  sulphate  separates  in  broad  transparent  tables, 
which  become  opaque  and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  crystallised  more 
rapidly,  the  compound  separates  in  large  needles,  which,  if  left  for  some  time  in  the 
motlior-liquor,  change  into  small  white  opaque  needles.  At  each  crystallisation,  the 
.salt  becomes  more  basic,  and  by  frequent  solution  and  recrystallisation,  the  acid  may 
be  almost  entirely  removed.    (Gossmann  and  Atkinson.) 

Lophino  also  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  dichloride  of 
platinum. 

IiOTAIiITE.    Syn.  with  IIornblexde. 

IiOXOCZiASE.  A  name  applied  by  Breithaupt  to  a  variety  of  felspar  closely 
resemliling  orthoelase,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

IiVBRXCil.M'TS.  Oleaginous  or  fatty  liodies  used  for  reducing  the  friction 
between  parts  of  a  machine  or  carriage.  (Si'e  Urc's  I>ictiona?y  of  Arts,  ^c.  ii.  736; 
the  chapter  on  Railway  and  Waggon  Grease  in  Richardson  and  Watis's  Chemical  Tcch- 
noloij^l,  vol.  i.  pt.  3,  p.  7 12  ;  and  the  article  Paraffin  Oils  in  this  Dictionary.) 

XiT7CIFER  MATCHES.  See  JJreS  Dictionary  of  Arts,  cfr.  ii.  737  ;  Richardson 
and  Watts' s  Chemical  Tcchiialogi/,  vol.  i.  pt.  -1,  p.  131  ;  and  the  article  Phosphobus  in 
this  Dictionary. 

XiUGVIiIiITE.    See  Limestone,  (p.  69&). 

ZiUniACCEIiXiA..    See  Limestone,  (p.  697). 

XiUIfl'A  CORNEA    Chloride  of  silver  (sec  Silver). 

ZiVia'AR  CAUSTIC.    Nitrate  of  silver  fused  at  a  low  heat  (see  Nitrates). 

laXTPIITXIir.  A  bitter  non-nitrogenous  sulistance  obtained  from  lupine-seeds. 
(Cassolu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  308.) 

IiXjpuIiIW.  The  yellow,  granular,  aromatic  powder  situated  at  tlie  base  of  tlie  cones 
of  the  h(i[),  and  forming  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  of  tlie  cones.  It  contains  five  different 
sulistauces  ;  viz.  a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  a  nitrogenous  substance,  a  bitter  principle,  and  a 
gummy  substance.  The  cones  contain  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  volatile  oil.  This  oil 
and  tlie  resin  probably  give  to  beer  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  while  the  bitter 
substance  tends  to  preserve  it.    (See  Hop,  p.  165.) 

XiVPUS  nXETAIiIiORTTM.    The  alchemical  name  of  trisulphide  of  antimony. 
IiUTE.  Tlie  lutes  with  which  the  joinings  of  vessels  are  closed  are  of  dififerent  kinds 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  operation's  to  be  performed,  and  of  the  substances  to  be 
distilled  in  these  vessels. 

AVhen  vapours  of  watery  liquors,  and  such  as  axe  not  corrosive,  are  to  be  retained 
it  is  sufficient  to  surround  the  joining  af  the  receiver  to  the  nose  of  the  alembic,  or  of 
the  retort,  with  slips  of  paper  or  of  linen  covered  with  tiour-paste.  In  such  cases  also 
slips  of  wet  bladder  may  be  conveniently  used. 

When  more  penetrating  and  dissolving  vapours  are  to  be  retained,  a  lute  is  to  be 
employed  of  quicklime  slacked  in  the  air,  and  beaten  into  a  liquid  paste  with  whites  of 
eggs.  This  paste  is  to  be  spread  upon  linen  slips,  which  are  to  be  applied  exactly  to 
tlie  joining  of  the  vessels.  This  lute  is  very  convenient,  dries  easily,  becomes  solid, 
and  sufficiently  firm.  Vessels  may  be  formed  of  it  hard  enough  to  bear  polishing  on 
the  wheel. 

Lastly,  when  acid  and  corrosive  vapours  are  to  be  retained,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  lute  called  fat  lute.  This  lute  is  made  by  forming  into  a  paste 
some  dried  clay  finely  powdered,  sifted  through  a  silken  sieve,  and  moistened  with 
water,  then  beating  this  pasto  well  in  a  mortar  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  that  is,  oil 
which  has  been  rendered  drying  by  litharge  dissolved  in  it,  and  fit  for  the  use  of 
painters.  This  lute  easily  takes  and  retains  the  form  given  to  it.  It  is  generally 
rolled  into  cylinders  of  a  convenient  size.  These  are  to  be  applied,  by  flattening  them, 
to  the  joinings  of  the  vessels,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry,  because  the  least  mois  ■ 
ture  would  prevent  the  lute  from  adhering.  When  the  joinings  are  well  closed  -svith 
this  fat  lute,  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with  slips  of  linen  spread  mth  lute  of  lime  and 
whites  of  eggs.  These  slips  are  to  be  fastened  with  packthread.  The  second  lute  is 
necessary  to  keep  on  the  fat  lute,  because  this  latter  remains  soft,  and  does  not  become 
solid  enough  to  stick  on  alone. 

Gutta  percha  may  be  united  to  glass,  in  tube  apparatus,  by  fusing  the  gutta  percha 
at  the  point  of  junction  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  knife-blade. 

Fine  porcelain  clay,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  is  well  adapted  to  iron  vessels, 
the  part  received  into  an  aperture  being  sme;ired  with  it.  U. 

HXTEOliIW.  The  yellow colom-ing  matter  of  weld  {Reseda  luteola).  It  was  first 
isolated  by  Chevreul(J.  Chim.  med.  vi.  157),  and  has  been  more  fully  examined 
and  analysed  by  M  old  e  nhauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  180)  and  by  .'^c  h  litzenberger 
and  Paraf  (ibid.  Suppl.  i.  139).  Moldenhauer  prepares  it  by  exhausting  weld  with 
alcohol,  distilling  oif  the  alcohol  from  the  extract ;  then  wasliing  with  water  and  drying 
the  residue  ;  exliausting  it  with  ether;  dissolving  the  residue  left  on  evajiorating  the 
ethereal  solution  in  alcohol ;  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  water ;  heating  to  the 
boiling  point ;  filtering  hot ;  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool.  The  product  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  very  dilute  spirit  containing  1  or  2  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Schiitzenberger  and  Paraf  exhaust  the  plant  with  alcohol,  precipitate  the 
extract  with  water,  and  heat  the  precipitate  with  water  to  2.50°  in  a  steel  apparatus; 
the  luteolin  then  crystallises  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified 
by  two  crystallisations  from  superheated  water. 

Luteolin  crystallises  from  solution  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  also  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  in  yellow  four-sided  needles  arranged  in 
radiate  groups  ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  in  needles  by  careful  sublimation.  It  melts 
at  320°  with  partial  decomposition,  to  a  black-brown  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a 
slightly  bitter,  astringent  taste ;  dissolves  in  14,000  pts.  of  cold  and  5,000  pts,  of  boding 
water,  in  37  pts.  alcohol  [at  what  temperature?]  and  in  625  pts.  of  ether.  It  reddens 
litmus  paper  slightly,  and  unites  with  metallic  o.vides.  It  dissolves  ■nith  deep  yellow 
colour  in  caustie  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  remaining  in  the  pure  state  when  its 
ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  (Moldenh auer).  By  prolonged  heating  with 
ajitnionia,  it  is  completelj'  dissolved,  forming  a  det-p  yellow  solution,  and  leaving 
on  evaporation  a  dark  coloured  residue  M'hieh  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with 
potash  (Schiitzenberger  and  Paraf).  In  cold  ddute  acids  it  is  but  sparingly 
soluble ;  more  easily  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  water  without  alteration.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
concentrated  ki/drochloric  acid,  more  easily  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  that  acid  when  cold.  Dilute  'nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  onlj- when 
heated ;  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  deep  red  colour,  the  solution  being 
decolorised  by  prolonged  boiling,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  (Moldenh auer). 
Heated  to  200°  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  yields  a  red  substance  whicli  dissolves 
with  violet  colour  in  ammonia  (Schiitzenberger  and  Paraf).  Distilled  with 
chromatc  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  acid.  It  does  not  precipitate 
a  solution  of  gelatin,  but  forms  a  green  precipitate  with  a  very  dilute  solution  oi  ferric 
chloride,  and  colours  a  concentrated  solution  brown-rod  (Moldenhauer).  According 
to  Chevreul,  the  aqueous  extract  of  weld  forms  beautiful  yellow  precipitates  with  alum, 
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stannmis  chloride,  and  acetate  of  had,  a  blackish-grey  precipitate  with  ferrous  sidpliat'  , 
and  brown  witli  sulphate  o  f  cupper. 

According  to  Moldenhauer,  Uiteolin  contains  62-5  to  63'0  per  cent,  carbon  and  3-70 
to  -i'l  liydrogen,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C'-'fl'^O',  requiring  62-8  C,  3'7  H,  and 
33-.5  0.  According  to  Sehiitzenberger  and  Paraf,  the  air-dried  substance  heated  to 
150°  gives  oif  10'23  per  cent,  water,  and  that  which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid  gives  off  7'02  per  cent,  at  the  same  temperature.  Luteolin  dried  at  100°  gave  by 
analysis  61'G  to  62'5  per  cent,  carbon,  and  3'5  to  3'8  hydrogen,  whence  Sehiitzenberger 
and  Paraf  deduce  the  formula  C'-H''0%  which  requires  62-1  C,  3-4  H,  and  34-5  O.  To 
the  substance  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  they  assign  the  formula  C'-'H'"©'',  and  to  the 
air-dried  substance,  2C'-H"'0''.H-0.  A  leetd-saH  jjrecipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  luteolin  by  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  gave  by  analj-sis  30  97  per  cent.  C, 
1-98  H,  and  49-33  Pb-'O,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C"=H''0\Pb-0,  which 
requires  31-65  C,  1-76  H,  17-58  0,  and  49-0  Pb^O. 

lUTIDIWE.  C'^N.  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  beuzjdamine  or  toluidine 
(i.  575),  discovered  by  Anderson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lsxx.  v.)  in  bone-oil.  This  oil 
contains  a  number  of  oily  bases  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  on  decomposing  the 
resulting  solution  with  potash  and  rectifying,  lutidine  passes  over  at  about  145'-'.  The 
same  base  is  found  in  coal-tar  naphtha  and  in  shale  naphtha,  the  liquid  obtained 
by  distilling  the  bituminous  shale  of  Dorsetshire  (Gr.  AVil  li  ams,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  vii.  97) ; 
also  among  the  volatile  bases  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  peat.  (Vohl,  Jaliresb, 
1859,  p.  742.    Church  and  Owen,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xx.  110;  Jahresber.  1860, p.  359.) 

A  base  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  that  from  bone-oil,  occurs  among  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  cinchonine,  and  passes  over  in  rectification  between  160°  and 
166°.  Greville  Williams,  who  discovered  this  base  (i.  869),  and  has  recently  instituted 
a  searching  comparison  between  its  properties  and  that  of  Anderson's  base  (Proc. 
Buy.  Soc.  xiii.  305),  distinguishes  it  as  |8-lutidino.  The  properties  of  the  two  bases 
and  of  many  of  their  salts  are  essentially  different,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parative statements. 

Fliijskal properties  of  the  Bases. — Both  bases  when  pure  are  colourless  refractive 
oils,  lutidine  having  a  density  of  0-9467  at  0°,  and  )3-lutidine  of  0-9555  at  the  same 
temperature.  Lutidine  boils  at  154°;  /S-lutidiue  betwen  163°  and  168°.  Vapour- 
density  of  lutidine,  by  experiment  (at  200^)  =  3-839  (Anderson);  of  /8-lutidine 
(at  213°)  =  3-787  (Williams):  by  calculation  =  3-699.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  boiling  point  of  )3-lutidine  has  not  been  estimated  above  the  truth,  be- 
cause if  the  fraction  had  been  taken  too  high,  the  vapour-density  would  have  erred 
in  excess. 

Lutidine  has  a  most  characteristic  smell,  resembling  that  of  its  lower  homologues,  but 
less  pungent,  and  more  approaching  the  aromatic ;  this  odour  is  never  altered  in  the  least 
by  any  method  of  purification,  and  after  boiling  with  nitric,  chromic,  or  any  other  acid, 
it  is  still  given  off  on  neutralisation  with  an  alkali.  All  the  salts,  however  purified, 
emit  the  same  smell  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  Q-Jutidine\\d.s  ixiao  a  most  character- 
istic smell,  quite  unlike  that  of  lutidine,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  nicotine,  but 
with  out  the  peculiar  pungency  of  that  base,  and  far  more  pleasant.  No  treatment 
with  acids,  or  oxidising  agents,  and  no  amount  of  purification  of  its  salts,  makes  the 
least  alteration  in  the  smell,  or  causes  it  to  approach,  however  distantlj',  to  that  of 
lutidine. 

Lutidine  dissolves  readily  when  shaken  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  on  warming  the  liquid,  it  becomes  milky,  the  base  separating  from  it.  ^-lutidine, 
on  the  contrary,  requires  not  less  than  25  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  solution 
does  not  become  turbid  when  warmed  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  mixture  of  water  and  lutidine, 
cloudy  from  excess  of  base,  becomes  clear  on  warming.  Hence  it  appears  that  lutidine 
is  less,  ^-lutidine  more  soluble  in  liot  than  in  cold  water. 

Both  lutidine  and  /3-lutidine  unite  -^vith  acids  and  with  salts,  forming  crystalline 
compound.s,  most  of  which  are  very  soluble. 

Compound  of  ^-lutidine  irith  Cupric  Sulphate.  (C"H'N)-Cu=S0<.4H=0.— When  P- 
lutidine  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  a  copious  pale  gi-een  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  forming  a  rich  blue  liquid,  which  after 
filtration,  soon  becomes  fiUed  with  brilliant  blue  prisms  of  considerable  size,  and 
having  in  the  air-dried  state  the  composition  above  given.  They  give  off  2  at.  water  at 
100°,  and  become  anhydrous  at  200°.  (Williams.) 

Gold-salts,  C'H^N.HCl.AuCP. — Both  bases  give  salts  ha-ving  this  composition ;  but 
a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  P-lutidinc  v/ith  trichloride  of  gold  became  nearly  solid, 
whereas  with  the  lutidinc-salt  the  precipitate  occupied  only  half  the  bulk  of  the  liquid, 
and  did  not  require  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  it  that  wai3 
necessary  in  the  case  of /3-lutidine.  (Williams.) 
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Mercuric  salt  ofLutidine,  C'H''N.2HgCl,  or  C'H^N.HhgCP.  This  salt  separates  from 
a  mixtiire  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  lutidine  and  mercuric  chloride,  as  a  white  bulky 
precipitate ;  from  dilute  solutions  it  is  gradually  deposited  in  radiating  crj'stals.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  with  partial  decomposition ;  more  freely,  and  without  altera- 
tion, in  boiling  alcohol.  (Anderson.) 

Palladium-salts.— Ihe  chloropalladite  of  ;8-lutidine,  C'H'N.HCl.PdCl,  is  ob- 
tained, as  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  garnet-red  prisms,  on  leaving  a  mixture  of  the  base, 
lydrocliloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  palladium,  to  itself  for  four  days.  When  heated  for 
a  long  time  to  100°,  it  is  decomposed,  1  at.  hydrochloric  acid  being  given  off  from  2  at. 
of  the  salt,  and  leaving  the  compound : 

C'H'WCPPd^    =  (C'H''N.HCl.PdCl).C'n''NPd.Cl. 

The  chloride  of  palladio-^-lutidyl-ammonium,  N  j  ^  p^'  >  CI,  the  base  existing  in 

the  last-mentioned  substance,  is  easily  obtained  by  acting  on  chloride  of  palladium  in 
solution  with  ;3-lutidine.  This  base  is  not  easily  soluble,  and  precipitates  at  once. 
(Williams.) 

On  mixing  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  lutidine  and  chloride  of  palladium,  exactly 
similar  in  concentration  to  those  above  employed,  no  crystals  were  obtained  by  the 
time  that  the  contents  of  the  vessel  containing  the  ;3-lutidine  had  nearly  solidified  : 
and  even  after  a  month's  repose,  the  quantity  obtained  was  much  smaller  than  with 
/8-lulidine. 

Platinic  salts. — The  chloroplatinates  of  both  bases  have  the  composition 
C'H'N.HCl.PtCP,  and  crystallise  in  rectangular  tablets;  but  the  B-lutidine-salt  exhibits 
the  same  superior  facility  of  crystallising  that  is  observed  in  the  corresponding  gold- 
and  palladium-salts.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  greatly  retards  the 
formation  of  tlie  lutidine-salt  (An d erson) ;  but  Williams  finds  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  /3-lutidine-salt,  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  )3-lutidine  with  platinic 
chloride  and  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  instantly  becoming  nearly  solid. 

Deco7nposition  of  the  Platinic  salts  by  boiling. — Chloroplatinate  of  j8-lutidine  begins 
to  decompose  the  instant  the  solution  enters  into  ebullition,  an  insoluble  yellow  powder 
beginning  to  deposit,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  quantity.    After  boiling  with  water, 

this  salt  has  the  composition  of  dihydrochlorate  of  platino-lutidine,  ;8N  |  p^,,  J  2HC1. 

The  solution  of  chloroplatinate  of  lutidine,  on  the  other  hand,  required  2^  hours 
active  boiling  before  any  deposit  began  to  form ;  and  even  after  several  hours'  boiling, 
the  deposit  was  very  small. 

Platinous  salts. — When  equal  weights  (1  grm.  each)  of  platinous  chloride  and 
/3-lutidine  were  mixed  in  an  apparatus  surrounded  with  a  non-conducting  medium,  the 
temperature  rose  from  16°  to  84°,  and  a  hard  brittle  product  was  obtained,  agreeing 
almost  exactly  in  composition  with  the  formula  C'H^N.PtCl. — When  lutidine  was 
treated  with  platinous  chloride  inider  exactly  the  same  conditions,  the  temperature 
rose  two  degrees  higher ;  but  the  product,  instead  of  becoming  a  hard  brittle  mass, 
remained  of  the  consistence  of  treacle. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Lutidine. 

ExHTL-iS-LTrTiDiNi!. — Amixturc  of  1  vol.  ;8-lutidine  and  2  vol.  iodide  of  ethyl  heated  in 
a  sealed  tube  to  94°  for  three  minutes,  solidified  on  cooUngto  a  mass  of  crystals  of  iodide 
of  ethyl-fi-lutidine,  C'H''(C^II^)N.HI. — The  platinum-salt  prepared  therefrom  in  the 
usual  way,  crystallises  in  superb  orange-coloured  fronds,  containing  C'H'^N.HCl.PtCP. 
This  salt  when  boiled  with  water  turns  black,  and  deposits  platinum.  After  two  days 
boiling,  it  yielded  27'5  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  the  original  salt  containing  28'99 
percent.    (Gr.  Williams.) 

Ethyl-lutidine. — A  mixture  of  lutidine  and  iodide  of  ethyl  in  the  above  proportions, 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  for  the  same  time,  showed  no  signs  of  crystallisation 
on  cooling.  It  required  an  hour's  digestion  to  eifect  combination  ;  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  only  half  the  product  had  crystallised,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 
(Gr.  AVilliams,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  311.) 

Methyl-jS-luttdine,  C«H"N  =  C'H»(CH3)N.— ;8-lutidine  mixed  with  iodide  of 
methyl,  becomes  heated,  and  forms  hydriodate  of  mcthyl-^-lutidine,  a  salt  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  remains  liquid  if  left  at  rest ;  but  on  touching  it,  beautiful  long  needles 
shoot  through  the  liquid,  which  soon  becomes  completely  solid.  The  chloroplatinate, 
C''H"N.HCl.PtCP,  forms  crystals  containing  30-29  per  cent,  platinum.  (Gr.  Wil  Ham  s, 
Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  [2]  317.) 

XiYCIzrE.  (Husemann  and  Marrad,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  383.) — A  base 
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contained  in  the  box-thorn  {Lychim  harharum).  The  leaves  are  repeatedly  boiled 
■vtitli  water  (the  stems  yield  but  a  small  product) ;  the  extracts  are  precipitated  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  is  evaporated  to  a  third  of  its  original  volume. 
The  liquid,  very  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  then  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  phosphomolybdate  of  sodium,  or  a  mixture  of  30  at.  tuugstate  and  1  at. 
phosphomolybdate.  The  light  yellow  precipitate,  after  washing  witli  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  mixed,  while  still  moist,  with  carbonat  e  of  barium,  dried  over  the 
water-bath,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  extracts  leave,  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  a  syrupy  residue,  from  wliieh  the  base  may  be  dissolved  out  l)y 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  while  a  resinous  body  remains  undissolved.  The  hydro- 
chlorate,  which  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
absolute  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  dazzling 
white  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  half  an  inch  long,  and  from  water  in  fern-like  groups 
of  crystals.  The  free  base,  obtained  by  treating  the  hydroehlorate  with  carbonate 
of  barium  and  alcohol,  is  a  white,  radio-crystalline,  deliquescent  mass,  which  has  a 
sharp  but  not  bitter  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
ether,  and  melts  with  decomposition  when  heated.  Most  of  its  salts  are  crystaUisable, 
and  easily  soluble  in  water ;  some  of  them  are  also  deliquescent. 

XiVCOPODIUM.  The  fine  dust  of  lycopodium,  or  clubmoss,  consists  of  the 
spores  of  the  plant ;  when  diffused  or  strewed  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  from  a  candle, 
and  burns  off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.    It  is  used  in  theatres. 

From  1000  parts  of  these  spores,  Bucholz  extracted  60  parts  of  a  fixed  oil  soluble 
in  alcohol,  30  of  sugar,  15  of  mucilage,  895  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  essence  of  turpentine,  and  cold  alkaline  leys. 

The  leaves  contain  5'0  per  cent,  chlorophyll,  '25'0  extractive  matter  and  acetate  of 
aluminium,  6  0  organic  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  lead  (?),  and 
copper  (?),  and  64'0  cellulose. 

The  infusion  of  lycopodium  is  used  as  a  mordant,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  acetate  of  aluminium  which  it  contains.    (Pelouze  et  Fr6my,  Traitc,  vi,  4C9.) 

XiirsXAM'  STOXfE,  Toxichstonc ,  or  Basanite,  a  velvet-black  siliceous  stone  or 
flinty  jasper,  used,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  black  colour,  for  trying  the  pm-ity  of 
the  precious  metals.    See  Gold  (ii.  929). 

IiVIUPH.  This  hquid,  which  fills  the  lymphatic  vessels,  is  colourless  or  yellowish 
when  pure,  red  only  if  blood-corpuscles  happen  to  be  mixed  witli  it.  It  is  sometimes 
transparent,  sometimes  shghtly  turbid  or  opalescent,  of  a  faintly  saliue  taste  and  mawk- 
ish animal  odour;  its  reaction  is  u.sually  alkaline.  It  coagulates  in  from  four  to 
twenty  minutes  after  its  discharge  from  the  lymphatics,  then  forming  a  gelatinous, 
trembling,  colourless  coagulum,  which  gradually  contracts  more  firmly,  and  encloses  a 
large  number  of  the  so-called  lymph-corpuscles :  this  coagulum  usually  occupies  but  a 
very  small  space  in  proportion  to  the  serum. 

The  especial  morphological  dements  of  lymph,  in  addition  to  fat-ghjbules  and  nucleus- 
like formations,  are  the  true  lymph-corpuscles,  which,  however,  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  mucus-  and  pus-corpuscles.  In  lymph  that  has  been  carefully  collected,  blood- 
corjjuscles  are  not  found,  excepting  when  the  liquid  has  been  obtained  from  the 
lymphatics  of  the  spleen,  or  from  a  nimals  that  have  been  starved  to  death.  (H.  N  a  s  s  e, 
Handwort.  d.  Physiol,  ii.  363-410.) 

The  chemical  constituents  of  lymph  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  blood,  without 
the  red  corpuscles.  The  spontaneously  coagulating  substance  of  the  lymph  is  perfectly 
identical  with  the  fibrin  of  blood.  In  human  lymph  (obtained  in  cases  of  disease  or 
injury),  Marchand  and  Colbergfound  0-62  per  cent,  and L'Heritier 0-32  percent,  fibrin  ; 
while  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse,  from  0-04  to  0-33  per  cent,  has  been  found  by  different 
observers.  J.  MiiUer  found  that  frogs  which  had  been  starved  to  death  during  winter 
yielded  a  lymph  perfectly  free  from  fibrin  ;  whereas  Nasse  found  that  the  tymph  of  frogs 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  heated  room  still  coagulated. 

The  albumin  of  the  lymph  has  the  same  general  properties  as  blood-albumin. 
Geiger  and  Schlossberger  found,  however,  that  albumin  from  the  lymph  of  a  liorse, 
though  it  exhibited  no  reaction  with  vegetable  colours,  did  not  coagulate  on  boiling, 
but  that,  on  evaporation,  a  membrane  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  as 
if  a  strongly  alkaline  albuminate  of  sodium  had  been  present.  This  lymph-serum  was 
not  rendered  tiu-bid  by  acetic  acid,  unless  boiled  after  acidification  :  neither  was  it 
eoagidated  by  rennet,  whence  the  absence  of  casein  may  be  inferred  ;  nor  by  ether. 
In  human  lymph,  the  albumin  has  been  found  to  vary  from  0-434  to  6-002  per  cent., 
and  in  that  of  the  horse  from  1-2  to  2-75  per  cent.  In  the  ash  of  lymph-albumin,  even 
after  repeated  extraction  with  water  and  spirit,  Nasse  found  an  extraofdinnrily  large 
quantity  of  alkaline  carbonates. 
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Fat  oeeurs  in  lymph  only  in  small  qiiantitios,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  saponified 
form  ;  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse,  Nasse  found  0'0088  per  cent,  of  free  fat,  and  O'OoTo 
per  cent,  of  alkaline  salts  of  fatty  acids;  while  in  human  lymph,  Marchand  and  Col- 
berg  found  0'26'i  per  cent,  of  a  pale  reddish  fat. 

The  lymph  also  contains  lactates. 

In  horses'  lymph,  Nasse  found  0"0755  per  cent,  of  extractive  matters  soluble 
in  alcoliol,  and  0'9877  per  cent,  soluble  in  water  only  ;  while,  according  to  Geiger 
and  Schlossberger,  the  whole  of  the  extractive  matters  amount  to  0'27  per  cent. 
Nasse  was  unable  to  detect  urea  in  the  lymph  of  the  horse. 

Mineral  constituents. — In  lymph,  as  in  all  the  animal  fluids,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
the  preponderating  mineral  constituent:  in  horses'  lymph,  it  amounts,  according  to  Nasse, 
to  0'4123  per  cent.  Alkaline  carbonates  were  found  by  Nasse  in  horses'  lympli, 
the  quantity  being  estimated  at  0'056  per  cent. ;  but  Geiger  failed  in  detecting  them :  in 
tlie  ash  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  lymph,  however,  the  latter  found  an  abundance 
of  alkaline  carbonates.  The  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  which  was  suspected 
by  Nasse,  has  been  definitely  established  in  horses"  lymph  by  Geiger  and  Schlossberger. 
Nasse  found  that  horses'  lymph  is  comparatively  rich  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  exists 
in  it  pre-formed ;  he  estimates  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassium  at  0'0233  per 
cent.  Alkaline  phosphates  occur  only  in  very  small  quantities.  The  earthy 
salts,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  (arising  probably  from  the  presence  of  a 
few  blood-corpuscles),  were  found  by  Nasse  to  amount  to  only  0-031  per  cent,  in  horses' 
lymph. 

The  quantify  of  water  in  lymph  appears  to  be  very  variable,  but  never  so  great  as 
in  the  blood-plasma.  In  human  lymph,  Marchand  found  96'926  per  cent,  and  L'fieritier 
found  92'436  per  cent,  water ;  in  the  lymph  of  horses,  the  quantity  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  92'5  to  98'37  per  cent. 

Nasse  has  instituted  an  interesting  comparison  (based  on  direct  analj'ses)  between 
the  composition  of  the  lymph  and  of  the  blood-serum  of  tlie  horse,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  individual  salts  stand  to  one  another  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  in  the  two 
liquids,  although  their  absolute  quantity  is  very  different,  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tively larger  proportion  of  water  in  the  lymph. 

There  are  also  considerable  differences  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  mineral  con- 
stituents stand  to  the  organic  matters  in  the  two  liquids:  while  100  pts.  of  salts 
correspond  to  1036  pts.  of  organic  matters  in  the  blood-serum,  the  ratio  in  the  lymph 
is  as  100  to  only  785.  According  to  Marchand  and  Colberg,  Imman  Ij'mph  contains 
organic  and  inorganic  matters  in  nearly  equal  parts.  {Lehmann's  Physiological  ChemistrT/, 
translated  by  Day,  ii.  299.) 

XmrcURXOXr.   A  Greek  name  for  Amber. 


M. 

MACE  is  the  arillus  or  envelope  of  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  {Myristica  moschata). 
It  forms  a  somewhat  thick,  tough,  unctuous,  reticulated  membrane,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  orange  colour ;  has  a  somewhat  more  agreeable  odour  than  nutmeg,  with  a 
warm  and  pungent  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  cooking. 

Mace  contains  two  oils,  one  of  which  is  unctuous,  bland,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
butter;  the  other,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  thinner  and  volatile. 
By  cohobating  four  times,  4-7  per  cent,  oil  may  be  obtained  (Hoffmann,  Repert. 
Pharm.  xliii.  296);  from  old  mace,  4'1  per  cent.  (Bley,  ibid,  xlviii.  94).  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless ;  of  specific  gravity  0'931  ;  smells  strongly  of  mace,  and  has  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.    It  forms  a  permanent  liniment  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

MACIiE  is  the  name  given  to  certain  spots  in  minerals  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the 
rest ;  sometimes  proceeding  from  difference  of  aggregation,  sometimes  from  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  substance  :  clay-slate,  for  example,  may  be  macled  with  iron  pyrites. 

nXACX.ES.    T\vin-crystals  (ii.  159). 

lUASSBR.  Garancc,  Krapp. — The  root  of  Euhia  tinctorum,  extensively  used 
in  dyeing  for  the  production  of  a  variety  of  colours,  namely,  red,  pink,  purple,  black, 
and  chocolate.  Otlier  species  of  RiibiayielA  similar  coloiiring  matters,  and  are  also  used 
as  dyeing  materials;  viz.  R.  Mimgista,  ov  JShmjeet, -which  grows  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Hindostan,  and  is  used  in  that  country  for  producing  the  red  and  chocolate 
figures  seen  in  the  chintz  calicoes  of  the  East  Indies  ;  and  R.  peregrina,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Levant,  where  it  is  called  Alizari,  and  imported  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  Tttrkcy-roots ;  but  Rubia  tinctorum,  or  dyers'  madder,  is  the  only  species 
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cultivated  in  Europe :  it  thrives  best  in  a  warm  climate,  and  is  grown  extensively 
near  Avignon  in  France,  also  in  Alsace  and  in  Naples  ;  in  the  north  of  Europe  it 
requires  a  sheltered  situation. 

All  kinds  of  madder  have  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  taste  between  bitter  and  sweet. 
Their  colour  varies  extremely,  being  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  orange-red,  reddish- 
brown,  or  brown.  They  are  more  or  less  hj'groscopic  ;  so  that  even  when  closely  packed 
in  casks  in  the  state  of  powder,  they  slowly  attract  moistm-e,  increase  in  weight,  and  at 
length  lose  their  pulverulent  condition,  forming  a  firm  coherent  mass.  Some  kinds 
of  madder,  especially  those  of  Alsace  and  Holland,  when  mixed  with  water  and  left  to 
stand  for  a  short  time,  give  a  thick  coagulum  or  jelly — an  effect  which  does  not  take 
place  in  the  same  degree  with  Avignon  madder.  Tlie  madder  of  Avignon  contains  so  much 
carbonate  of  calcium  as  to  effervesce  with  acids.  The  herbaceous  parts  of  the  plant, 
when  given  as  fodder  to  cattle,  are  found  to  communicate  a  red  colour  to  their  bones. 

The  principal  advantages  which  madder  presents,  as  a  dye-stutf,  are  the  following  : — 
1.  It  is  capable  of  producing,  according  to  the  mordants  and  the  method  of  treatment, 
a  great  variety  of  different  colours  and  shades  ;  such  as  black ;  red  of  different  kinds, 
from  a  dull  brownish  red  to  a  bright  red  and  delicate  pink,  besides  the  peculiar  colour 
known  as  Turkey-red:  also  pui'pile  of  various  shades,  from  a  dull  reddisli-purple  to  a 
delicate  bluish-purple  or  lilac,  as  well  as  chocolate  of  all  shades. — 2.  Its  colouring 
matters  have  but  little  affinity  for  cotton  fibre,  and  a  great  affinity  for  mord:ints  ;  so 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  a  good  white  on  the  parts  of  the  tissue  to  which  no 
mordant  has  been  applied. — 3.  The  compounds  which  its  colouring  matter  or  matters 
yield  with  mordants,  possess  an  unusually  stable  character  ;  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
posed, without  much  detriment  to  the  colour,  to  the  action  of  various  agents  for  the 
pm-pose  of  improving  or  modifying  the  shade. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  madder.  There  is  probably  no  subject  connected 
with  the  art  of  dyeing  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  as  the  composition 
of  madder,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  colouring  matters  to  which  it  owes  its  valu- 
able properties.  Tlie  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  chemists, 
among  whom  may  be  especially  mentioned,  Eobiquet  and  Colin,  Kuhlmann,  Gaulthier 
de  Claubry  and  Persoz,  Eunge,  Sclnmck,  Schiel,  Higgin,  Debus,  Strecker,  Eochleder, 
Sacc,  and  Emile  Kopp.  Nevertheless,  our  knowledge  of  madder,  as  compared  with 
that  which  we  possess  of  other  colouring  principles,  is  still  confused  and  uncertain. 
According  to  some  chemists  (Sace,  for  ex;imple)  and  many  manufacturers,  mndder 
contains  but  one  colouring  principle,  while  most  others  admit  the  existence  of  at  least 
two,  viz.  alizarin  and  purpurin.  Moreover,  according  to  some  chemists,  the  colouring 
matter  exists  in  madder  ready  formed ;  whereas  others  suppose  that  fresh  madder 
contains  merely  a  colour-generating  substance,  which  subsequently,  by  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation gives  rise  to  the  colouring  matter  properly  so  called  :  the  latter,  which  is 
Schunck's  view,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  most  trustworthy  experiments. 

When  ordinary  commercial  madder  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  a  dark-lirown 
muddy  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  taste  between  bitter  and  sweet.  On  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  to  this  liquid,  a  dark-brown  precipiitate  is  produced  ;  while 
the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  clear,  and  appears  of  a  bright  yeUow  I'olour.  The 
precipitate  consists  of  alizarin,  purpurin,  nibiacin,  two  resinous  colouring  matters, 
pectic  acid,  oxidised  extractive  matter,  and  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance.  The 
liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  contains  the  bitter  principle  and  the  extractive 
matter  of  madder,  as  well  as  sugar,  and  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
No  starch,  gum,  or  tannin  can  be  detected  in  the  watery  extract.  After  the  madder 
has  been  completely  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  it  appears  of  a  dull-red  colour.  It 
stiU  contains  a  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  which  cannot,  however,  b(^  extracted  with 
hot  water,  or  even  by  alkalis,  since  it  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  with  lime  and 
other  bases,  forming  compounds  which  are  insoluble  ih  those  liquids.  If,  however, 
the  residue  be  treated  with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  that  acid  dissolves  a 
quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  some  phos- 
phate and  oxaliite  of  calcium,  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquid  ;  and 
if  the  remainder,  after  being  well  washed,  be  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  a  dark-red 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  gives  with  acids  a  dark  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  alizarin, 
purpurin,  rubiacin,  resin,  and  pectic  acid.  The  ijortion  of  the  madder  left  after  treat- 
ment with  hot  water,  a<?ids,  and  alkalis,  consists  almost  entirely  of  woody  fibre. 
(iSchunck.) 

Of  the  substances  thus  shown  to  exist  in  ordinary  madder,  the  most  important  are 
undoubtedly  alizarin  and  purpurin,  which  are  in  fact  the  essential  red  colouring 
matters  of  the  dye-stuff.  They  were  discovered  by  Eobiquet  and  Colin,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  memoir  of  any  importance  relating  to  the  chemistry  of 
madder.    (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiv.  225.) 
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Alizarin,  the  Ldzaric  acid  of  Debus,  Maddcr-rcd  of  Eunge,  Matihe  coloranto 
rouge  of  Gaulthier  de  Claubry  and  Persoz,  was  obtained  by  Eobiquet  and  Colin  as  a 
sublimate,  in  beautiful  reddish-yellow  needles ;  but  the  mode  of  preparation  which  they 
adopted  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  alizarin  pre-existed  in  madder,  or  was  a  product 
of  decomposition  of  some  other  body  produced  by  heat. 

It  may,  however,  be  extracted  irom  ordinary  madder,  as  used  by  the  dyer,  by  the 
action  of  solvents,  and  obtained  in  crystals  without  sublimation  :  hence  its  existence 
in  ordinary  madder  maybe  inferred  (see  i.  ll"!  ;  and  for  details  of  preparation, 
Gmelin's  Handbook,  xiii.  326,  and  xiv.  130).  Its  composition  cannot  be  regarded  as 
definitely  established.  WoliF  and  Strecker's  formula,  C'"H*0',  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  relation  of  alizarin  to  chloronaphthalic  acid,  C'^H^CIO^,  both  of  these  com- 
pounds being  converted,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  into  plithalic  acid ;  bait  Schunck's 
formula,  C"H"'0\  appears  to  explain  more  cleai-ly  the  formation  of  alizarin  from  rubian 
(p.  745) :  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  formula  of  rubian  itself  is  by  no 
means  well  established.  Alizarin  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  nearly  insoluble  in  aluminium-salts.  Its  alkaline  solutions  have  a  beautiftil  violet 
or  purple  colour,  and  it  forms  lakes  of  various  colours  with  the  earthy  and  heavy 
metallic  oxides. 

Purpurin,  the  Madder-purple  of  Eunge,  Matiere  colorante  rose  of  Gaulthier  de 
Claubry  and  Persoz,  Oxilizaric  acid  of  Debus,  is  extracted  from  madder  by  the  same 
processes  as  alizarin,  and  separated  from  it  by  its  superior  solubility  in  alum-liquor. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  alizarin,  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate  when 
heated,  and  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  properties  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  alizarin,  are  its  easy  solubility  in 
boiling  alum-liquor,  forming  a  solution  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  with  yellow 
fluorescence ;  and  secondly,  the  colour  of  its  alkaline  solutions,  which  are  cherry-red  or 
bright  red ;  whereas  alizarin  forms  violet  solutions  with  alkalis.  These  differences 
might,  however,  be  produced  by  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  substance  with  alizarin  ; 
and  accordingly  some  chemists,  as  already  observed,  do  not  regard  purpurin  as  a 
distinct  substance,  but  attribute  aU  the  colouring  power  of  madder  to  alizarin.  There 
are,  however,  other  characters  which  show  beyond  doubt  that  purpurin  is  a  distinct 
substance  :  viz. — 1.  Its  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  alkaline  solution,  the 
colour  of  the  hquid  then  changing  from  bright  red  to  reddish-yellow,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appearing almost  entirely,  after  which  purpiu-in  can  no  longer  be  discovered  in  the  solu- 
tion, whereas  alizarin  suffers  no  such  decomposition  (Sehunck). — 2.  Its  optical 
properties.  Stokes  has  shown  that  when  a  solution  of  purpurin  is  examined  by  a  prism, 
the  spectrum  which  it  exhibits  is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  produced  in  like 
manner  by  alizarin.    (See  Light,  p.  638  ;  also  Puhpuein.) 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  likewise  exists  as  to  the  relative  value  of  alizarin 
and  purpurin  as  dyeing  matei'ials.  According  to  Eobiquet  and  Sehunck,  the  finest  and 
most  permanent  madder-colours  are  produced  by  alizarin  ;  whereas  Eunge  and  Strecker 
are  of  opinion  that  the  liveliest  tints  are  produced  by  purpurin,  and  that  this  substance 
likewise  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkey-red.  According  to  E. 
Kopp,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  basis  of  Turkey-red  is  alizarin  ;  and  he  further  states 
that  purpurin,  though  it  dyes  mordanted  fabrics  perfectly,  does  not  yield  coloiirs  of 
so  great  a  degree  of  stability,  and  has  not  so  great  an  affinity  for  oiled  cloth,  as  alizarin. 

From  Schunck's  experiments,  it  appears  that  all  the  usual  madder-colours  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  alizarin,  and  that  the  colours  so  produced  are  as  pure  and  brilliant 
as  ordinary  madder-colours  are  after  a  long  course  of  treatment  with  soap,  acids,  &c. 
They  are  likewise  equally  fast,  and  quite  eqiial  to  ordinary  madder-colours  in  their 
power  of  resisting  decomposition  by  soap,  alkalis,  &c. 

In  short,  the  final  result  of  dyeing  with  madder  and  its  preparations  appears  to  be 
simply  the  combination  of  alizarin  with  the  various  mordants  employed.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  indeed,  that  the  finer  madder-colours  contain  little  besides  alizarin  in  combi- 
nation with  the  mordant.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  yards  of  '  madder-pink  calico  '  be  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the  alumina  of  the  mordant,  then  well  washed  and 
treated  with  caustic  alkali,  a  violet  solution  is  obtained  from  which  acids  precipitate 
yellow  flocks  consisting  of  almost  pure  alizarin.  Purpurin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  all  madder-colours  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  course  of  after-treatment ;  a  result  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact  above 
mentioned  of  the  decomposition  of  purpurin  in  alkaline  solution  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Sehunck.) 

Madder  likewise  contains  certain  yellow  colouring  matters  :  but  they  are  useless,  if 
not  positively  injurious,  in  the  process  of  dyeing.  Eubiacin  is  a  yellow  crystallised 
colouring  matter,  coinciding  in  most  of  its  properties  with  themadder-orange  oi  Eunge. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol, 
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and  crystallises  therefrom,  on  cooling,  in  greenish  yellow  lustrous  scales  and  needles.  It 
dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric  and  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  with 
purple  colour  in  alkalis.  Its  compounds  with  metallic  oxides  are  mostly  red.  Wlien 
treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  nitrate,  it  dissolves  entirely,  yielding 
a  brownish-red  solution,  which  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  flocculent  precipitate  of 
rubiacic  acid. 

Of  the  two  resinous  colouring  matters  already  mentioned  (p.  742),  one  is  a  dark- 
brown,  brittle,  resin-like  body,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melting  at  a  little  above 
100°;  the  other  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  preceding. 
These  two  colouring  matters,  together  with  rubiacin,  constitute  probably  the  tawny 
or  dun  colouring  matter  of  madder  mentioned  by  the  older  chemists.  They  do 
not  contribute  to  the  intensity  of  the  colours  dyed  with  madder,  and  exert  a  very  pre- 
judicial effe  ct  on  the  beauty  of  the  dyes.  If  printed  calico  be  dyed  with  a  mixture  of 
alizarin  and  any  one  of  these  three  colouring  matters,  the  colours  are  found  to  be  both 
weaker  and  less  beautiful  than  when  alizarin  is  used  alone.  The  red  acquire.s  an 
orange  tinge,  and  the  purple  a  reddish  hue,  whilst  the  black  is  less  intense,  and  the 
parts  which  should  remain  white  have  acquired  a  yellowish  colour.  The  elFect  of  these 
colouring  matters  must,  therefore,  be  counteracted  as  much  as  possible  by  preventing 
them  either  from  dissolving  in  the  dye-bath,  or  from  attaching  themselves  to  the  fabric. 

The  other  organic  constituents  of  madder  are  also  for  the  most  part  injurious  in  dye- 
ing. The  pectin,  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  root,  is  probably  an  indiiferent 
substance  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  into  peetic 
acid,  it  may  act  very  prejudicially  in  dyeing,  by  combining  with  the  mordants  and 
preventing  them  from  taking  up  the  colouring  matter. 

The  extractive  matter  of  madder,  when  in  an  unaltered  state,  produces  no  inju- 
rious effects  directly ;  but  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  especially  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures, it  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  then  contributes,  together  with  the  rubiacin  and 
resinous  colouring  matters,  to  deteriorate  the  colours,  and  sully  the  white  parts  of  the 
fabric.  Hence  the  uniform  dirty  reddish-brown  tint  which  a  piece  of  calico  exhibits, 
both  on  the  printed  and  unprinted  portions,  after  having  been  dyed  with  madder ;  tho 
removal  of  this  tinge  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  after-treatment  with  soap  and  other 
materials.  In  the  process  of  manufacturing  garancin,  this  substance  is  partly  decom- 
posed, partly  removed  by  the  subsequent  washing:  and  this  explains,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  greater  purity  and  brilliancy  of  garancin  colours,  as  compared  with  maddf  r 
colours.  The  extractive  matter,  when  pure,  has  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  syrup,  like 
honey,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  any  eartliy  or  metallic  salt ;  but  the  solution,  if  evaporated  in  contact  with 
the  air,  gradually  turns  brown,  and  then  gives  an  abundant  brown  precipitate  witli 
acetate  of  lead.  Its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
boiled,  becomes  green  and  deposits  a  dark-green  powder.  Hence  this  extractive  matter 
has  been  called  chlorogenin  by  Schunck,  rubichloric  acid  by  Eochleder.  The 
xanthin  of  Kuhlmann  and  the  madder-yellow  of  Eunge  appear  to  be  mix- 
tures of  the  extractive  matter  with  a  bitter  principle. 

The  sugar  contained  in  madder  is  probably  glucose:  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  the  crystallised  state ;  but  it  yields  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  fer- 
mentation, like  ordinary  sugar.  The  woody  fibre  which  remains  after  madder  has 
been  thorouglily  exhausted  by  the  action  of  various  solvents  (p.  742),  always  retains  a 
slight  reddish  or  brownish  tinge,  from  the  pi'esence  of  some  colouring  matter  which 
cannot  be  completely  removed,  and  seems  to  adhere  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  to 
the  fibre  of  unmordanted  cotton. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  madder-root  have  been  analysed  by  H.  K  ci  c  h  1  i  n 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  344)  and  K.  Moy  {ibid.  liv.  346) ;  those  of  the  seed  by  Schiel 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  609). 
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b. 
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The  Alsace  madder  (a)  grown  on  a  highly  calcareous  soil  yielded  8-25  per  cent,  ash  ; 
b  yielded  8'4  per  cent.    The  seed  of  Avignon  madder  gave  8-14  per  cent.  ash. 

Formation  of  the  Red  Colouring  Matters. — The  extraction  of  alizarin  and  purpurin 
from  madder  by  the  action  of  solvents  shows  that  these  colouring  matters  exist  ready- 
formed  in  madder  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  used  by  the  dyer.  But  it  still  remains  a 
question  whether  they  exist  in  the  root  while  growing  or  when  newly  dug  up,  or 
whether  they  are  formed  by  any  subsequent  process  of  chemical  change.  Now,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  when  ground  madder  is  kept  tightly  packed  in  casks,  it  con- 
stantly improves  in  quality  for  several  years,  after  which  it  again  deteriorates  ;  and  it 
was  always  supposed  that  this  effect  was  due  to  some  process  of  slow  fermentation. 
The  real  nature  of  the  change,  however,  remained  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Strecker 
supposes  that  the  change  which  goes  on  consists  in  the  conversion  of  alizarin  into  pur- 
purin ;  but  this  would  constitute  anything  but  an  improvement  in  quality,  since  the 
colours  produced  by  purpurin  are  in  most  respects  inferior  to  those  of  alizarin.  Besides 
this,  alizarin  is  a  body  not  easily  decomposed,  unless  exposed  to  the  action  of  very 
potent  agents  ;  and  any  portion  of  it  once  formed  in  the  root,  would  probably  resist  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  if  not  entirely.  Mr.  Higgin 
of  Manchester  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  that  there  exists 
in  madder  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment,  which,  by  acting  on  the  xanthin,  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  colouring  matter  ;  and  that  this  process  takes  place  to  some  extent 
even  during  the  short  period  of  time  occupied  in  dyeing.  This  view  has  been  con- 
firmed in  its  main  features  by  the  experiments  of  Schunck. 

That  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the 
article  as  used  by  the  dyer,  may  be  rendered  evident  by  a  simple  experiment.  If 
madder  be  exhausted  with  cold  water,  the  clear  watery  extract  does  not  contain  any 
alizarin  or  other  colouring  matter,  since  these  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
Nevertheless,  the  extract  when  gradually  heated  is  found  capable  of  dyeing  in  the  same 
way  as  madder  itself.  If  made  tolerably  strong,  it  possesses  a  deep  yellow  colour  and 
a  very  bitter  taste  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours,  it 
gelatinises,  and  the  insoluble  jelly  which  is  formed  is  found  to  possess  the  whole  of  the 
tinctorial  power  of  the  liquid,  while  the  latter  has  lost  its  yellow  colour  and  bitter 
taste.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  substance  which  imparts  to  the  extract  its 
bitter  taste  and  yellow  colour,  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  certain 
portion  of  colouring  matter.  By  extracting  madder  with  boiling  water,  the  subsequent 
gelatinisation  or  coagulation  is  prevented,  and  the  extract  retains  its  yellow  colour  and 
bitter  taste  ;  a  proof  that  the  coagulation  observed  in  the  extract  with  cold  water  is  a 
result  of  some  process  of  chemical  change  which  is  arrested  when  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  raised.  When  the  extract  is  agitated  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  the  latter 
absorbs  the  bitter  principle,  and  gives  it  up  again  to  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  which  on 
evaporation  leaves  it  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  purity.  In  this  manner  Schunck 
obtained  a  substance  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  liubian,  and  of  which  the 
principal  characteristics  are  these  : — It  is  amorphous  and  shining  like  gum,  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It 
is  not  a  colouring  matter  in  the  practical  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  gives  to  mordants 
in  dyeing  only  the  faintest  shades  of  colour.  But  if  its  watery  solution  be  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  boiled,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  insoluble  yellow  flocks 
and  becomes  almost  colourless.  Tliese  flocks,  after  being  well  washed,  are  found  to 
dye  exactly  the  same  colours  as  alizarin.  In  fact  they  contain  alizarin.  The  liquid 
gives  the  reactions  of  sugar.  Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  becomes  possible 
to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  change  which  takes  place  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing garancin.  It  is  evident  that  during  this  process,  the  easily  soluble  rubian 
becomes  converted  into  the  difficultly  soluble  alizarin,  that  there  is  in  this  case,  in  fact, 
an  actual  foroiation  of  colouring  matter  which  is  added  to  that  already  existing  in  the 
root.  A  similar  change  takes  place  when  caustic  alkali  is  used  in  place  of  the  acid. 
A  solution  of  rubian  on  being  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  simply  turns  red,  but 
on  being  boiled,  it  becomes  dark  purple  and  deposits  a  purple  powder  which  consists 
chiefly  of  a  compound  of  alizarin  with  alkali,  insoluble  in  caustic  lye.  Fermentation 
also  decomposes  rubian  with  great  facility  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  its  decomposition  it 
is  not  indifferent  what  ferment  is  taken ;  a  peculiar  ferment  is  essential  to  the  purpose. 
A  solution  of  rubian  may  be  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  yeast,  decomposing 
albumin,  casein,  eraulsin,  &c.,  without  showing  any  sign  of  change.  But  if  an  extract 
of  madder  with  cold  water  be  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  flocks  of  a  dirty  red 
colour  are  precipitated,  which,  after  being  well  washed  with  alcohol,  are  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  azotiscd  principle  called  Erythrozym,  which  exerts  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  decomposing  effect  on  rubian.  If  some  of  this  substance  be  mixed  with 
a  watery  solution  of  rubian,  and  the  mixture  be  left  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  rubian  is  found  after  a  few  hours  to  be  as  completely  decomp)scd  as 
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if  it  had  been  treated  with  a  strong  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  though  no  evolution  of  gas 
or  any  of  the  usual  signs  of  fermentation  have  been  manifested.  The  solution,  if 
tolerably  strong,  gelatinises  just  as  an  extract  of  madder  with  cold  water  does,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  jelly,  when  mixed  with  cold  water,  is  found  to  be  almost  in- 
soluble. The  water  acquires  only  a  slight  colour,  but  contains  sugar  in  solution,  while  the 
insoluble  portion  contains  alizarin  mixed  with  the  ferment.  This  process  of  decompo- 
sition affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  well  known  to  madder  dyers,  that  if  the 
dj'e-bath  be  heated  up  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point,  instead  of  gradually,  as  is  the 
usual  practice,  prejudicial  effects  ensue.  In  fact,  the  sudden  heating  puts  a  stop  to 
the  action  of  the  ferment,  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  other  process  of  fermentation, 
whereas  the  gradual  heating  allows  it  to  exert  its  full  decomposing  power  on  the  rubian. 
Hence,  too,  the  advantage  of  mixing  together  several  sorts  of  madder,  one  containing 
perhaps  an  excess  of  rubian  in  proportion  to  ferment,  the  other  a  superabundance  of 
ferment  to  counterbalance  it.  The  improvement  which  takes  place  in  the  quality 
of  madder  after  long  keeping  is  probably  also  an  effect  of  the  same  cause.  Indeed, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  alizarin,  which  undoubtedly  exists  ready  formed 
in  ordinary  madder,  owes  its  formation  to  the  action  of  fermentation  on  rubian ; 
and  an  experiment  made  with  fresh  madder  roots  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  is  in  fact 
the  case,  and  that  the  fresh  root  contains  no  trace  of  ready  formed  colouring  matter. 
Some  madder  roots  having  been  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  cut  small,  without  being 
dried,  produced  the  ordinary  colours  when  used  for  dyeing  in  the  common  manner. 
But  on  treating  the  roots,  after  being  cut  into  pieces  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
boiling  alcohol,  a  yellow  extract  was  obtained,  which  contained  rubian,  but  wliich, 
even  after  all  the  alcohol  bad  been  driven  away,  was  found  incapable  of  imparting  to 
mordants  any  but  the  slightest  shades  of  colour;  while  the  portion  of  the  root  left  un- 
dissolved by  the  alcohol,  on  being  subjected  to  the  same  test  as  the  extract,  imparted 
to  mordants  no  more  colour  than  the  latter.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  alcoliol 
in  this  case  had  elfected  a  separation  between  the  colour-producing  body  and  tlie  agent 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  destined  to  effect  its  transformation  into 
colouring  matter.  The  same  relation,  it  is  apparent,  subsists  between  rubian  and 
erythrozym,  as  between  amygdalin  and  emulsin. 

Erythrozym  differs  in  composition  from  all  other  known  ferments,  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  nitrogen  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.  It  acts  on  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sugar  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  and  succinic  acid,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all  otlier  fer- 
ments by  its  power  of  acting  on  rubian. 

As  rubian,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  erythrozym  yields  alizarin 
and  glucose,  the  decomposition  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to  consist  simply  in 
the  resolution  of  the  rubian  into  these  compounds,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  de- 
composition of  glucosides.  The  real  decomposition  is  however  much  more  complex,  tlie 
products  never  consisting  of  alizarin  and  glucose  only.  The  part  insolulde  in  cold 
water  contains  in  all  cases,  besides  alizarin,  two  resinous  colouring  matters,  namely, 
Eubiretin,  C'''II'-0',  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  Verantin,  C'''H"'0^,  less  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  uniformly  found  accompanying  the 
alizarin,  a  third  body,  belonging,  as  far  as  general  appearance  and  properties  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  rubiaein.  The  tliird  body  is,  however,  in 
each  case  quite  distinct.  When  acids  have  been  employed  for  the  decomposition  of 
rubian,  then  this  third  body  is  found  to  have  the  following  properties  : — It  is  tolerably 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  silky  needles;  it  is  decomposed 
on  being  heated,  but  resists  the  action  of  nitric  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acids  ;  this 
substance,  Rubianin,  contains,  according  to  Schunck,  C-'-H-^O'".  When  alkalis  are 
used  instead  of  acids,  the  rubianin  is  replaced  by  Rubiadin,  C"'H"0^*  which  is  a 
body  crystallising  in  beautiful  golden-yellow  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  but  solulde  in 
alcohol,  and  completely  volatilised  when  heated.  But  when  rubian  is  decomposed 
by  fermentation,  it  yields  neither  of  these  two,  but  in  their  place  Rubiafin,  a 
substance  agreeing  in  composition  with  rubiadin,  and  resembling  it  in  most  of  its 
properties,  but  essentially  distinguished  from  it  by  passing  into  rubiacic  acid  when 
treated  with  ferric  chloride.  This  substance  is  usually  accompanied  by  another  of 
similar  properties,  called  Rubiagin,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  must  be 
considered  as  distinct  from  the  others,  since  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity.  All  these  bodies  which  accompany  alizarin  make  their  appearance  so 
invariably  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  that  their  occurrence  cannot  be 
considered  as  accidental. 

Assuming  for  rubian  the  formula  C-^H^'0'^  Schunck's  view  of  the  formation  of 
these  compounds  may  be  represented  in  equations  as  follows : — 

*  Srluinck  gives  for  riibi.Tttin  llip  forniiiln,  i'^-W^O'' ;  but  tliis  is  iiripi  obable  on  account  o(  llic  uiai  cn 
numbers  of  lijdrogen  auci  oxygen  atunis  (,0  =  8) 
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a.  Formation  of  alizarin  (C"H'°0''  according  to  Scliunck) : 

=    2C"H'»0'  +  7H^0. 
i.  Ofverantin  and  rnbiretin: 

C-8H"0'5    =      C'^II'°0'  +  C"H'-0^  +  QWO. 

c.  Of  rabianin  and  glucose  : 

C^sff'O'^  +  H-0    =    C^2g;2<Oio  +  C^H'^O". 

d.  Of  rubiadin  and  rubiafin  : 

+  2H'0    =    C"H"0=  +  2C'>H'^0«. 
Or  rubiadin  and  rnbiafin  may  be  considered  as  products  of  the  further  metamorphosis 
of  rubianin 

C=2H"0'«  +  H^O  =  C'«H"05  +  C«H'«0». 

It  appears,  then,  that  rubian  undergoes,  not  one,  but  three  different  processes  of 
decomposition  when  acted  on  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  ferments  ;  that  the  formation  of  sugar 
is  connected  not  with  that  of  alizarin,  but  with  that  of  rubianin  and  its  allies,  and  that 
in  fact  there  is  no  reason  why  only  one  of  these  processes  should  not  take  place  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others  ;  why,  for  instance,  rubian  sliould  not  be  so  decomposed  as  to 
yield  alizarin  alone,  without  any  of  the  accompanying  bodies,  which  are  from  this  point 
of  view,  not  only  a  source  of  loss,  but  also  prejudicial  in  practice. 

The  formation  of  alizarin  and  of  the  other  products  of  rubian  above  mentioned,  does 
not  depend  upon  oxidation.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Schunck,  rubian  does  siifFer 
a  partial  oxidation  when  its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth, 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  product  formed  being  rubi  anic  acid,  C^iJ-'O*',  (or  perhaps 
Qi2jji!!Q"-&  _  C2i>H'<>0'^).    Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^sjjsJQ'^  +  0^    =    C^''ff»0'^  +  2C02  +  2H=0. 

Rubian.  Rubianic  acid. 

It  is  a  true  glucoside,  and  is  resolved  by  the  same  agents  which  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  rubian  into  alizarin  and  glucose,  no  secondary  products  making  their  appear- 
ance ;  perhaps  thus  : 

C26H3»0'*  +  2W0    =    C'^H'OO'  +  iC'WOK 

Rubianic  acid.  Alizarin.  Glucose. 

For  further  details  respecting  all  these  products,  see  Eiibian. 

Use  of  nSadder  in  Dyeing:.  The  chief  use  of  madder  is  in  cotton-dyeing  and 
calico-printing.  In  woollen-dyeing  it  is  not  so  much  employed,  especially  in  this 
country,  only  the  ordinary  woollen  goods  being  dyed  red  with  it ;  the  colour  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  obtained  with  cochineal  or  lac,  although  more  permanent  and  cheaper. 
Silk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  affords  brighter  tints. 

The  series  of  operations  usually  adopted  for  printed  calicoes  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  calico  having  been  singed  and  bleached,  the  mordant  is  printed  on;  namely, 
'  red  liquor'  (acetate  of  aluminium  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate)  for  red  or 
pink ;  '  iron  liquor '  (ferrous  acetate)  for  violet,  purple,  or  blaek ;  and  a  mixture  of  this 
■with  red-liquor  for  chocolate. 

2.  The  printed  cloth  is  hung  up  with  free  access  of  air  for  about  two  .days.  During 
this  process  of  "ageing,''  the  mordant  undergoes  important  changes,  and  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  insoluble,  and  therefore  fixed  in  the  cotton :  rcd-liquor  parts  with  a  great 
part  of  its  acetic  acid,  and  its  alumina  remains  as  a  highly  basic  sulphate ;  iron-liquor 
absorbs  oxygen  and  loses  acetic  acid,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a  basic  ferric  acetate. 
Of  late  years,  a  "rapid  ageing  process"  has  come  into  extensive  use;  it  consists  iu 
passing  the  printed  calico  through  a  heated  chamber,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  kept 
exactly  saturated  with  water-vapour.  This  process  is  frequently  completed  in  about 
half  an  hour,  but  the  time  required  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  ageing  process, 
varies  with  the  amount  of  mordant  upon  the  cloth. 

3.  The  next  operation  is  called  "  dunging,"  and  consists  in  passing  the  cloth  through 
a  hot  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water.  During  this  process,  superfluous  portions  of 
the  mordant,  which  would  otherwise  get  detached  from  the  cloth  during  the  dyeing  and 
would  be  precipitated  in  combination  with  colouring  matter  upon  the  unprinted  parts, 
are  removed  (perhaps  in  combination  with  organic  constituents  of  the  bath),  and  the 
remainder  is  converted  more  or  less  completely  into  phosphate.  For  a  good  many 
years  past,  the  use  of  cow-dung  in  this  process  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
by  that  of  an  artificial  preparation  known  as  "  dung  substitute,"  first  introduced  by 
Mercer,  the  essential  constituents  of  which  are  alkaline  phosphates  and  arsenates.  (See 
Dyeing,  ii.  333.) 

4.  Steeping  in  tlie  madder-bath,  which  is  kept  lukewarm  at  first,  and  gradually 

raised  to  the  boiling  heat. 
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5.  "  Clearing,"  by  passing  the  fabric  tlirough  a  boiling  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  or 
soap  and  water,  or  tlirough  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  by  "  crofting,"  that 
is,  exposing  it  for  some  time  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  air  and  light,  or  by  several  of 
these  processes  in  succession. 

To  obtain  greater  variety  of  colours,  other  dye-stuffs  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
madder-bath,  e.g.  quercitron  or  fustic  for  orange,  logwood  for  blacks,  &c. 

For  further  details  relating  to  the  operations  of  madder-dyeing,  see  Ure's  Lictionarij 
of  Arts,  4'c.,  articles  Madder  and  Turkey-Red. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  process,  may  be  shortly  described 
as  follows  :  In  the  first  place,  the  water  of  the  dye-bath  extracts  the  more  soluble  con- 
stituents of  the  madder,  such  as  the  sugar,  extractive  madder,  and  bitter  principle 
(rubian).  The  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  ferment,  and  the  colouring  matter  thereby 
formed  is  added  to  that  already  existing  in  the  root.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the 
less  soluble  constituents,  such  as  the  alizarin,  pm'purin,  rubiacin,  resinous  colouring 
matters,  pectin  and  pectic  acid,  begin  to  dissolve,  and  at  the  same  time  combine  partly 
with  the  mordants  of  the  fabric,  partly  with  the  lime  and  other  bases  contained  in  tlie 
root,  or  added  to  the  dye-bath,  and  thus  permit  the  liquid  to  take  up  fresh  quantities 
from  the  madder.  The  extractive  matter  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  brown  colour  by 
the  combined  action  of  heat  and  oxygen,  and  covers  the  white  portions  of  a  piece  of 
printed  calico  with  a  uniform  brown  tinge.  At  the  same  time  the  alumina  mordant 
has  acquired  a  dirty  brownish-red  colour,  and  the  iron  mordant  a  black  or  brownish- 
purple,  so  that  the  fabric,  after  removal  from  the  dye-bath,  presents  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  To  clear  the  whites,  and  at  the  same  time  brighten  the  colours  by  removing 
the  rubiacin,  resinous  matters,  extractive  matter,  &c.,  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
alizai'in  combined  with  the  mordants,  is  the  object  of  the  fifth  operation  or  series  of 
operations  above-mentioned.  But  even  this  treatment,  though  sufficient  for  the  more 
ordinary  descriptions  of  goods,  does  not  completely  remove  the  foreign  substances ; 
for  which  reason  the  finer  descriptions  of  printed  calicoes  are  subjected  to  an  after- 
treatment,  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  goods,  after  being  very  fully  dyed,  generally 
with  addition  of  chalk,  and  then  washed,  are  passed  for  some  time  through  a  solu- 
tion of  soap,  which  is  heated  to  a  moderate  temperature.  By  this  means,  a  great  deal 
of  colour  is  removed,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  red  tinge  of  the  soap-liquor,  and  the  purity 
of  the  white  portions  is  almost  entirely  restored.  During  this  process,  the  brown  and 
yidlow  colouring  matters  are  probably  removed  Ijy  double  decomposition,  the  alkali  of 
the  soap  combining  with  and  dissolving  them,  while  the  fat  acid  takes  their  place  in 
the  fabric.  After  being  washed,  the  goods  are  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  acid, 
mostly  sulphuric  or  oxalic,  or  an  acid  tin-salt,  which  causes  the  colours  to  assume  an 
orange  tinge.  The  point  at  which  the  action  of  the  acid  liquid  is  to  be  arrested,  can 
only  bo  ascertained  by  practice.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is,  after  washing  the 
goods,  to  treat  them  again  with  soap-liquor  in  a  close  vessel  under  pressure.  By 
exposing  the  goods  on  the  grass  for  some  time  after  the  first  soaping,  the  use  of  acid 
may  be  obviated ;  but  the  process  then  becomes  much  more  tedious.  In  this  way  are 
piroduced  those  beautifid  pinks  and  lilacs,  which,  for  delicacy  of  hue,  combined  with 
great  permanence,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  dyed  colours  known  in  the  arts.  Whether 
the  fat  acid  of  the  soap  employed  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  these  colours,  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  contributes  to  their  beauty  and  durability. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  always  contain  fat  acid.  If  a  piece  of  calico  which 
has  gone  through  the  processes  just  described  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  colour 
is  destroyed,  and  a  yellow  stain  is  left  in  its  place.  This  yellow  stain  disappears  on 
treating  the  calico,  after  washing  with  water,  with  alliali,  yielding  a  solution  of  a  beau- 
tiful purple  eolom*.  This  solution  gives  again,  with  an  excess  of  acid,  a  yellow  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  which,  after  filtration,  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  boihng  alcohol,  and 
the  solution,  on  evaporation,  aflfords  needle-shaped  crystals  of  pure  alizarin,  mixed  with 
white  masses  of  fat  acid.  The  latter,  therefore,  seems  to  occupy  the  place  taken  up  by 
the  impurities  before  treatment  with  soap."  (Schunck.) 

An  essential  condition  for  the  production  of  permanent  madder-colours  is  tlie 
presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  in  the  bath.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Hausmann,  who,  after  having  produced  very  fine  reds  at  Eouen,  where  the  water  is 
calcareous,  encovintered  the  greatest  obstacles  in  dyeing  the  same  reds  at  Logelbach 
near  Colmar,  where  the  water  is  nearly  pure ;  but  on  adding  chalk  to  his  dye-bath,  he 
obtained  reds  as  beautiful  and  as  permanent  as  those  which  he  had  formerly  produced 
at  Eouen.  It  has  also  long  been  known  that  Avignon  madder,  which  is  grown  on  ii 
highly  calcareous  soil,  and  contains  so  much  calcic  carboniite  as  to  effervesce  with  acids, 
affords  the  most  permanent  colours,  whereas  Alsace  madder  requires  the  addition  of 
chalk  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  lime  appears  to  act  by  uniting  with 
those  constituents  of  the  madder  (the-rubiacin,  pectic  acid,  &c.),  wliich  when  taken  up 
by  the  mordants  in  large  quantitj',  act  injuriously  on  the  colour:  for  Schunck  and 
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Eobiquet  have  show  by  experiment  th:it,  in  dyeing  with  pure  alizarin,  the  least 
addition  of  lime  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  as  it  weakens  the  colours  without 
adding  to  their  durability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  rubiacin,  of  the  resinous 
colouring  matters,  or  of  pectic  acid  to  alizarin  was  found  to  be  very  prejudicial,  the  red 
then  acquiring  an  orange,  and  the  purple  a  reddish  hue,  while  the  black  became 
brownish,  and  the  white  parts  of  the  fabric  assumed  a  yellowish  tinge :  but  these 
effects  disappeared  completely  as  soon  as  the  foreign  colouring  matter  was  completely 
saturated  with  lime,  the  tinctorial  power  of  the  alizarin  then  reappearing  with  all  its 
original  intensity.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  lime  must  however  be  avoided,  as  it  would 
take  hold  of  the  alizarin  itself,  and  prevent  it  from  uniting  with  the  mordants. 

Preparations  of  Madder.  Since  madder  contains  a  variety  of  substances  which 
impair  the  brightness  and  permanency  of  the  colours  produced  by  alizarin  and  purj^u- 
rin,  it  follows  that  the  process  of  dyeing  with  it  must  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
previous  removal  of  these  substances.  This  object  is  attained  by  treating  madder  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  destroys  the  rubiacin,  resinous  colouring  matters,  gum,  pectin,  ex- 
tractive matter,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  action  on  tlie  rubian  still  existing  in 
the  madder,  increases  the  quantity  of  alizarin  and  purpurin.  Madder  thus  treated 
produces  dyes  which  require  less  clearing  than  ordinary  madder-colours ;  and  there 
is  this  further  advantage  in  its  use,  that  nearly  all  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  it 
is  available  for  dyeing,  whereas  when  crude  madder  is  employed,  nearly  a  third  of  the 
colouring  matter  remains  in  the  residue  unutilised.  These  considerations  have  led  to 
the  use  of  the  following  preparations  of  madder : 

1.  Sulphuric  Charcoal  {Cliarhon  sulphur iqiie). — This  name  was  given  by 
Eobiquet  to  a  product  which  he  obtained  by  treating  pulverised  madder  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rather  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours,  then  diluting  with 
water,  filtering,  washing,  and  drying  the  residue.  It  dyes  strongly  and  produces  very 
fine  colours ;  but  being  difficult  and  costly  to  prepare  on  the  large  scale,  its  manufacture 
has  been  abandoned,  excepting  for  the  preparation  of  colorin,  a  product  introduced 
into  commerce  by  MM.  Lagier  and  Thomas,  and  obtained  by  exhausting  the  sulphu- 
ric charcoal  with  alcohol  and  distilling  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

2.  Garancin,  first  prepared  by  Lagier,  Eobiquet,  and  Colin,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  to  sulphuric  charcoal,  excepting  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  is 
added  (less  than  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  madder),  and  the  mixture  is  more  largely 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled  for  a  longer  time.  The  product  is  washed,  dried,  and 
ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  chalk  or  sodic  carbonate  to  neutralise  any  acid  that 
may  be  retained  by  the  woody  fibre.  Madder  yields  from  33  to  36  per  cent,  of  garancin. 
Garancin  colours  are  regarded  as  somewhat  less  stable  than  those  obtained  directly 
from,  madder  ;  but,  if  the  garancin  be  well  prepared,  the  colours  are  generally  fine  and 
brilliant,  and  the  white  ground  remains  intact.  The  violets  which  it  produces  are  how- 
ever not  quite  satisfactory,  and  to  obtain  a  rose  colour  with  it  is  very  difficult. 

3.  Pin  coffin,  or  Alizarine  commerciale,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Pincoff  and  Co.  of 
Manchester,  is  a  garancin  prepared  and  washed  with  the  greatest  care,  then  made  as  neutral 
as  possible,  and  heated  above  100°  by  high  pressure  steam,  whereby  a  certain  quantity 
of  brown  colom-ing  matter  is  destroyed  or  rendered  inert.  This  product  yields  very 
pure  and  bright  violet  tints  without  requiring  clearing,  and  the  other  colours  obtained 
with  it  are  equally  satisfactory. 

4.  Garanceux. — This  is  a  product  obtained  by  treating  the  waste  madder  of  the 
dye-houses,  which,  as  already  observed,  still  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  filtering,  washing,  drying,  and  grinding.  The 
substance  thus  obtained  still  dyes  tolerably  well,  and  maybe  used  for  a  certain  class  of 
patterns  not  containing  rose  or  violet  tints. 

5.  Flowers  of  Madder  (Flcur  de  Garance)  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  washed 
madder  first  prepared  at  Avignon  by  MM.  Julien  and  Eocquer.  The  madder  is  sus- 
pended in  water  containing  a  small  proportion  of  acid,  partly  to  saturate  earthy  carbo- 
nates, partly  to  render  the  colouring  principles  less  soluble.  It  is  left  in  contact  with 
the  water  for  some  hours,  during  whieli  time  alizarin  and  purpurin  are  formed,  and 
become  insoluble,  and  sometimes  a  true  fermentation  is  set  up.  The  product  is  then 
carefully  washed,  so  as  to  remove  only  the  more  soluble  matters.  The  first  liquors, 
being  strongly  charged  with  sugar,  are  subjected  to  vinous  fermentation,  and  on 
subsequent!}'  distilling  them,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  is  obtained.  Madder 
yields  about  50  per  cent,  of  this  product,  which,  being  free  from  gummy  and  saccharine 
bodies,  and  especially  from  the  brown  colouring  principle  which  soils  the  mordants, 
yield  much  finer  colours  than  madder  itself.  More  than  half  the  quantity  of  madder 
cultivated  at  the  present  day  is  converted  into  fiowers  of  madder  and  garancin. 

6.  Madder  Extracts. — All  the  products  above  mentioned  contain  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  woody  fibre  of  the  root,  an  impurity  which  prevents  their  use  in  calico- 
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printing.  To  get  rid  of  this,  garancin  or  sulphuric  charcoal,  or  flowers  of  maddfr,  is 
treated  ■with  certain  solvents,  as  in  the  preparation  of  colorin  already  mentioned, 
whereby  the  colouring  matters  are  dissolved  out  and  the  woody  fibre  and  other 
impurities  are  left  behind.    The  solvents  used  for  this  purpose  are  : — 

a.  Aluminium-salts,  alum  being  almost  always  the  salt  employed.  The  garancin,  &c., 
is  repeatedly  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alum,  tlie  colouring  matter  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  washed.  The 
extract  thus  obtained  almost  always  contains  alumina,  but  is  otiierwise  very  pure,  and 
yields  very  brilliant  coloui's  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  but  the  process  is  costly, 
because  it  requires  large  quantities  of  alum  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  reco\'er  the  alum 
in  the  crystalline  form,  and  separate  it  from  the  acid,  the  mother-liquors  must  be 
strongly  concentrated  in  leaden  vessels.  Moreover,  the  residue  of  the  madder,  being 
impregnated  with  alum,  which  prevents  its  further  use  in  dyeing,  is  totally  lost. 

b.  Alkalis  and  Alkaline-salts. — The  alkaline  extracts  are  obtained  by  repeatedly 
treating  madder  or  its  derivatives  with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  carbonate  or  phosjihato  of 
sodium,  or  aqueous  ammonia,  filtering,  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  by  a  mineral 
acid,  filtering  again,  then  washing  and  drying.  This  process  is  more  economical  tiiau 
that  with  alum,  but  the  extracts  are  much  contaminated  with  resinous  and  pectous  sub- 
stances, very  dark  coloured,  and  when  used  for  dyeing,  yield  colours  which  reqinre,  very 
careful  soaping  and  clearing,  whereby  the  depth  of  the  colour  is  gi-eatly  diminished. 
The  extracts  may  however  be  improved  in  quality  by  boiling  them,  while  yet  moist, 
■with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  filtering  and  washing. 

c.  Spirituous  solvents. — The  extracts  prepared  by  treating  good  garancin  or  flowers 
of  madder  ■with  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  have  a  fine  yellow  or  yellow-brown  colour,  and 
dye  very  well,  especially  if  they  are  preserved  in  the  pasty  condition.  If  they  are 
thoroughly  dried,  the  colouring  matters  become  so  completely  enveloped  by  the  resin, 
that  they  are  very  dilficult  to  moisten,  and  nearly  insoluble  iu  water,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat. 

cl.  Direct  prcpai-atioji  of  Ruhian  from.  Madder ;  E.  Kopp's  process  (Bull.  Soc. 
industr.  de  Mulhouse  (1861)  xxxi.'O;  Kep.  Chim.  app.  1861,  pp.  165,  223,  276; 
Jahresber.  1861,  p.  238). — This  process  consists  in  the  treatment  of  madder  with 
•phurous  acid.  It  differs  essentially  from  all  the  preceding  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  flowers  of  madder  or  garancin,  but  of  madder  in  the 
natural  state  and  as  little  altered  as  possible,  in  which,  in  fact,  the  colorific  principle 
(rubian)  has  not  yet  been  transformed  into  alizarin  orpurpurin,  these  compounds,  wheu 
once  formed,  being  no  longer  soluble  in  water  containing  sidphurous  acid. 

The  process,  as  carried  out  on  the  largo  scale  byMM.  Sehaaff  and  Lauth  of 
Strasbourg,  is  as  follows : — The  ground  madder  is  macerated  for  eight  or  ten  hours 
with  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid  ; 
the  resulting  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  residue  is  pressed.  On  mixing  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  the  colorific  matter,  with  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  1  -52,  and  heating  to  30°  or  40°  C,  p  urpurin  is  dep)osited  in  large  red  or 
orange-coloured  flakes,  whicli  are  separated  by  decantat  ion  and  filtration,  and  then  washed. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  purpurin,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  gives  off  carbonic 
acid,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  alizarin  coloured  greenish-black  liy  a  foreign  substance, 
which  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  xanthin  of  MM.  Kuhlmann 
and  Higgin.  This  green  alizarin  is  collected,  filtered,  and  washed.  It  may  be  further 
purified  by  sublimation,  or  by  solution  in  alcohol  or  wood-spirit. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  green  alizarin  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used, 
together  with  the  saccharine,  gummy,  and  other  matters  extracted  by  the  water  from 
the  madder.  This  acid  liquor  is  used  for  converting  into  weak  garancin,  the  madder- 
residue  which  has  been  exhausted  by  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  and  pressed.  The  mt)de 
of  operating  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  transforming  fresh  madder  into  garancin. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  garancin,  which  is  still  acid,  but  likewise  saccharine,  is 
neutralised  with  lime  or  chalk,  and  fermented  so  as  to  obtain  alcohol. 

This  process  is  very  simple  and  economical,  the  quantity  of  sidphuric  acid  consumed 
being  about  the  same  as  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  garancin,  and  the 
only  other  material  used  being  the  small  quantity  of  sidphur  (or  pyrites)  required  to 
produce  the  sulphurous  acid. 

By  a  careful  experiment  on  the  small  scale,  Kopp  obtained  from  100  pts.  of  Alsatian 
madder : 

1-85  grms.  purpurin. 
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and  he  estimates  the  united  colouring  powers  of  these  materials  as  equal  to  Ij  times 
that  of  the  madder  if  employed  in  the  crude  state. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  other  antiseptic  suhstance  can  he  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  sulphurous  acid.  Kopp  has  unsuccessfully  tried  phenol,  creosote, 
arsenious  acid,  and  volatile  oils  ;  while  the  use  of  antiseptic  salts,  such  as  those  of 
aluminium,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  &c.  is  inadmissible,  because  the  residues,  which 
always  contain  a  portion  of  the  eoloxiring  matter,  would  be  contaminated  mth  metallic 
oxides,  and  could  not  then  be  rendered  available  for  dyeing,  in  the  form  of  garancin 
or  garanceux.  (See  Hofmann's  Report  on  Chemical  Products  and  Processes  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862.) 

7.  Madder  Lakes. — These  lakes,  which  are  obtained  by  precipitating  aqueous 
extracts  of  madder  or  its  derivatives  with  salts  of  aluminium,  iron,  tin,  &c.,  but  esjse- 
cially  with  aluminium-salts,  possess  a  degree  of  fastness  which  withstands  the  strongest 
agents.  They  are,  however,  but  little  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  on  account 
of  their  high  price,  but  are  extensively  employed  as  artists'  pigments.  For  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  aluminous  madder-lake,  see  Lake  (p.  466)  ;  also  Vr^s  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  ^'C,  iii.  15. 

The  residue  of  madder  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  by  E.  Kopp's  process,  but  not 
yet  exhausted,  yields,  when  washed  with  boiling  water,  a  yellow  liquor  still  retaining 
a  considerable  quantity  of  colouring  matter  or  of  rubian.  This  liquor,  mixed  with 
a  salt  of  aluminium  more  or  less  neutralised,  furnishes,  on  boiling,  fine  red  or  rose- 
coloured  lakes,  according  as  the  proportion  of  aluminium-salt  is  greater  or  smaller. 

The  same  liquid  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  produces,  on  boiling,  a  violet  lime  lake 
(a  compound  of  alizarin  and  purpurin  with  lime),  which  may  serve  for  producing,  by 
double  decomposition,  other  compounds  of  the  colouring  matter  with  metallic  oxides ; 
or,  if  decomposed  with  heated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  yield  the  colouring  matter  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  extract  resembling  colorin  (p.  748). 

Valuation  of  nXadder.  The  method  usually  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value 
of  any  sample  of  madder,  is  to  dye  a  certain  quantity  of  mordanted  calico  with  a 
weiglied  qiiantity  of  the  sample,  and  compare  the  depth  and  sohdity  of  the  colours  with 
tliose  pi'oduced  by  the  same  weight  of  another  sample  of  known  quality. 

Thibierge  (K^p.  Chim.  app.  1863,  p.  157)  proposes  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
sample  of  madder  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  tmctiu-e  obtained  by  treating  madder 
with  100  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  with  a  standard  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  A  similar  method  was  proposed  some  time  ago  by  Basset,  who,  however,  weiglied 
the  precipitate.  Thibierge  states  that  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  obtained,  especially 
if  controlled  by  that  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  stannous  chloride,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  adulteration.  The  method  of  precipitation 
with  a  standard  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  certainly  expeditious,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  precipitation  is  regular  and  complete,  and  that  the  result  is  not 
vitiated  by  the  presence  of  any  foreign  body  extracted  from  the  madder  by  alcohol. 

Madder  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sand,  clay,  brick-dust,  ochre,  saw-dust,  bran, 
oak-bark,  logwood,  and  other  dye-woods,  sumach,  and  quercitron-bark.  Some  of  these 
adulterations  are  difficult  to  detect.  Those  which  contain  tannin  may  be  discovered 
by  the  usual  tests  for  that  substance,  since  madder  contains  no  tannin.  If  the  adul- 
teration is  of  a  mineral  nature,  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  incinerating  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  sample.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  which  is  left  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  adiil- 
teration  may  be  suspected. 

nXADSER,  EAST  mBIAXr.    See  Mwjeet. 

KASBEPORES.  Calcareous  concretions  produced  by  poh/jn,  placed  at  the 
surface  of  calcareous  ramifications  which  are  fixed  at  their  base,  and  perforated  by 
numerous  pores. 

lUACrlSTEKT.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain  white  precipitates  ;  thus,  the 
basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  thrown  down  on  adding  water  to  a  solution  of  the  metal  in 
nitric  acid,  was  called  mac/istery  of  bismuth. 

MAGMA.  A  precipitate  or  mass  of  crystals,  or  mixture  of  substances  in  a  pulpy 
or  pasty  state. 

MACU'ESZA.    The  oxide  of  magnesium  (p.  754). 

MACIO'ESIA  AXiBA.  A  pharmaceutical  preparation  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  several  hydi-oearbonates  of  magnesium  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  magnesium- 
Bait  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.    (See  Carbonates,  i.  788.) 

MAGITESIA  iriGBA.    An  old  name  for  black  oxide  of  manganese  (y.  v.) 

IVIAGlfESZTE.    Native  carbonate  of  magnesium.    (See  Carbonates,  i.  p.  787.) 
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nXAGWESXirM.     Sj'ii.  Magninm.    Symbols  and  Atomic  weights,  Mg  =  12 
Mmg  or-iifg  =24. 

This  metal  is  usually  classed  -with  those  whose  oxides  constitute  the  alkaline  eartns  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  closely  analogous  to  ziuc  than  to  any  other  element.  It  occurs  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  as  hydrate,  carbonate,  borate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  chloride  ;  and 
nitrate,  sometimes  in  the  solid  state,  sometimes  dissolved  in  various  mineral  waters 
(including  salt  springs),  and  in  sea-water;  in  a  variety  of  minerals,  consisting  of 
siUcate  of  magnesium  combined  with  other  silicates,  as  in  soap-stone,  meerschaum, 
steatite,  ophite,  tolito,  anorthite,  hornblende,  asbestos,  talc,  augite,  chrysolite,  — and 
combined  with  aluminium,  in  spinel  and  zeilanite.  It  also  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals,  chiefly  as  cai-bonate  and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic  acids. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  compounds  of  this  metal  does  not  date  from  early  times. 
The  knowledge  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  or  7nagncsia  alba,  as  a  medicine,  was  first 
j)romid.gated  from  Eome  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Valentin  in  1707 
and  Slevogt  in  1709,  subsequently  found  the  same  earth  in  the  mother-liquor  of  salt- 
petre and  in  Epsom  salts.  HotTmann,  Black,  Mai'graf,  and  Bergman  pointed  out  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  lime,  withwliich  it  was  at  first  confounded.  Davy 
first  obtained  from  it  the  metal  magnesium,  which  Bussy  succeeded  in  preparing  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity.  It  has  since  been  obtained  in  much  lai-gcr  quantities  by 
Bunsen,  Matthiessen,  and  Deville  and  Caron. 

Preparation  of  the  metal. — 1.  By  heating  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  potassium  in 
a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible.  When  cold,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  digested 
in  cold  water,  liy  which  the  soluble  chlorides  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  metal  is  left  as 
a  grey  powder,  which  can  be  melted  into  globules.    (Bussy,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  1-10.) 

2.  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride.  A  porcelain  crucible  is  di\'ided  in  its 
upper  part  into  two  halves  by  a  vertical  diapliragm  (made  out  of  a  thin  porcelain 
crucible  cover),  and  fitted  with  a  cover  (filled  from  a  t  ile),  through  which  the  extremities 
of  the  carbon-poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  introduced  into  the  two  halves  of  the  cru- 
cible. The  crucible  is  then  heated  to  redness,  together  with  the  cover  and  the  pole.s, 
and  filled  with  fused  chloride  of  magnesium;  and  the  salt  is  .subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
battery  of  10  zinc  carbon  elements.  The  negative  pole  is  cut  like  a  sxw  (fig.  427.  vol.ii. 
p.  438)  so  that  the  magnesium,  as  it  separates,  may  lodge  in  the  cavities,  and  not  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  specifically  heavier  liquid  (Bunson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  137). 
According  to  Matthiessen  (Chem.  Soo.  J.  viii.  107),  the  metal  may  be  much  more 
easily  obtained  from  a  fused  mixture  of  4  at.  chloride  of  magnesium  and  3  at.  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  is  prepared  with  greater  facility  than  the  pure  anhydrous  chloride  of 
magnesium.  The  two  salts  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion  *  with  a  little  chloride  of 
ammonium,  may  be  fused  and  electrolj'sed  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  just  described,  the 
cutting  of  the  negative  pole  being,  however,  dispensed  with,  as  the  metal  is  heavier  than 
the  fused  mixture.  A  very  simple  and  convenient  way  of  reducing  theTnetal,  especially 
for  the  lecture  table,  is  to  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  common  clay  tobacco  pipe  over  an 
argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  negative  pole  being  an  iron  wire  passed  up  the 
pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  pole  a  piece  of  gas-coke,  just  touching  the  sm-face  of  the 
fused  chlorides.  (Matthiessen.) 

Magnesium  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity,  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  600  grms.  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  100  grms.  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
100  grms.  of  pulverised  fluoride  of  calcium,  with  100  grms.  of  sodium,  to  bright 
redness,  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible.  The  magnesium  is  thereby  obtained  in  globules, 
which  are  afterwards  heated  nearly  to  whiteness  in  a  boat  of  compact  charcoal  placed 
within  an  inclined  tube  of  the  same  material,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen 
is  passed.  The  magnesium  then  volatilises  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube.  Lastly,  it  is  remelted  with  a  flux  composed  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  large  globules  It  still, 
however,  usually  retains  portions  of  carbon,  silicium,  and  nitrogen,  from  which  it  may 
be  purified  by  careful  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (Deville  and  Caron,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  359).  Sonstadt  has  recently  prepared  magnesium  by  this  process  on 
a  considerable  scale  for  commercial  purposes. 

Properties. — Magnesium  on  the  recently  fractured  surface  is  sometimes  slightly  crys- 
talline and  coarsely  laminated  ;  sometimes  fine-grained.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
silver-white  and  shining ;  in  the  latter,  bluish-grey  and  dulL  Its  specific  gravity  is 
17430  at. -I- 5°  C.  (Buns-.en);  1  75,  according  to  t) eville  and  Ca  ron.  It  is  about 
as  hard  as  calcspar,  and  may  be  easily  filed,  bored,  sawn,  and  flattened  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  is  scarcely  more  ductile  than  zinc  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  may,  however, 
be  drawn  out  into  wire.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Bunsen);  melts  and 
volatilises  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  zinc  (Deville  and  Caron).    It  does  not 

*  The  solution  of  the  cliloridc  of  magnesium  may  b_' evapoiateil  aimoit  to  dryness  and  analysed  to 
find  the  proiiortioji  of  anhydrous  salt  present. 
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alter  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  in  damp  air  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  hydrate 
of  magnesium.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  burns  with  a  dazzling 
bluish-white  light,  and  forms  magnesia.  The  light  of  burning  magnesium  is  remark- 
ably rich  in  chemical  rays,  and  may  be  used  for  taking  photographs.  It  decomposes 
pure  cold  water  but  slowly,  acidulated  water  very  quickly  ;  when  thrown  on  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  fire  momentarily ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  but 
slowly  ;  a  mixture  of  siilphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  It  burns  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas  ;  also  in  bromine-vapour, 
though  with  less  facility  ;  in  sulphur  and  iodine-vapour  very  brilliantly  (Bun  sen).  It 
unites  directly  with  nitrogen,  forming  a  transparent  crystallised  nitride,  Mg^N. 
(Deville.) 

Magnesium  forms  but  one,  series  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono-  or  diatomic 
according  to  the  atomic  weight  adopted,  e.  g.  : 

The  chloride  MgCl     =      12     +     35-5    =  47-5 
orMmg'Cl^    =      24     +  2.35-5  =  95-0 
The  oxide  Mg^O     =2.12+      16      =  40 
or  Mmg"0     =      24     +      16      =  40 

MACTTESI'tTra,  BSJOIVTIXSE  OF,  MgBr  or  MmgBr^,  is  found  in  sea-water  and  in 
numerous  salt  springs.  It  is  produced  by  heating  magnesium  in  bromine-vapour,  or  by 
passing  the  vapour  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  magnesia  and  charcoal  In  the  anhy- 
drous state,  it  is  a  white  mass  of  crystalline  aspect,  which  is  not  fusible  below  a  red 
heat,  and  not  volatile.  It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
hissing  noise  and  evolution  of  heat.  The  solution,  which  may  also  be  produced  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrobromio  acid,  yields,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
crystals  containing  3  at.  water.  When  evaporated  by  heat,  it  gives  oiF  part  of  its  hy- 
drobromio acid,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 

lUAGN-ESIUni,  CHIiORIDE  OF,  MgCl  or  MmgCF,  is  an  ingredient  of  sea- 
water  and  of  many  salt-springs  and  other  mineral  waters.  It  is  produced  when  mag- 
nesium burns  in  chlorine  gas,  also  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  charcoal.  This,  however,  is  not  a  good  mode  of  preparation, 
because  the  chloride  of  magnesium  has  but  little  volatility,  and  does  not  separate 
easily  from  the  charcoal.  Neither  can  the  anhydrous  cliloride  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  because  it  is  then  partly 
decomposed  by  the  water,  giving  oiF  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaving  magnesia.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate  to  dryness  a  solution  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric 
acid  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible.  A  double 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  is  thus  formed,  from  which  the  water  is  expelled 
before  it  can  decompose  the  chloride  of  magnesium  ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
anhydrous  double  chloride  is  likewise  decomposed,  giving  oif  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaving 
pure  cliloride  of  magnesium. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  is  a  white  translucent  mass  consisting  of  large, 
flexible  crystaUine  plates,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  and  sharp  bitter  taste.  It  melts  to  a 
clear  liquid  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with  considerable  rise  of 
temperature.  The  hydratcd  chloride  is  deposited  from  a.hot  concentrated  solution  on 
cooling,  in  needles  and  prisms  containing  MgC1.3H^0.  The  crystals  are  highly  deli- 
quescent, dissolve  in  0-6  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  0'273  pts.  of  hot  water, and  in  2  pts.  of 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'817. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  unites  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  The  potassium-salt, 
KCl.2MgCl.6H-0,  crystallises,  by  careful  evaporation  from  the  last  mother-liquor  of 
sea-waterin  rhomboliedral crystals. — Tlie  sodium-salt  contains,  according  to  Poggia  le 
(Compt.  rend.  xx.  1130),  NaC1.2MgCl.H'0. 

mACHrESZUnX,  SETECTIOir  and  ESTIBTATIOW  op.  Magnesium- 
salts  are  colourless,  unless  they  contain  a  coloured  acid.  The  carbonate,  borate,  phos- 
phate, arsenate,  arsenite,  and  many  of  the  organic  salts,  are  insoluble  in  water;  but 
most  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  most  of  the 
others  are  soluble.  The  aqueous  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste.  All  magnesium-salts, 
excepting  the  ignited  metaphosphate,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way. — All  magnesium-salts  containing  volatile  acids  are 
decomposed  by  ignition,  leaving  a  residue  of  magnesia.  Magnesium-salts  heated  before 
the  blowpipe  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  leave  a  rose-coloured  residue. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — Solutions  of  magnesium-salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
sulfhydric  acid  or  sxdphide  of  ammonium.  The  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates 
produce  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  magnesium,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent,  but  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts,  especiallj'  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
If  the  solution  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  Ammonia  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  magnesia,  not  containing  any  ammoniacal  salt,  tlirows  down  a 
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white  preeipitnte,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia ;  but  if  the  solution  previously  con- 
tained an  excess  of  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  magnesium  being  kept  in  solution 
by  the  ammoniacal  salt  produced,  and  even  when  the  original  solution  is  neutral,  only 
a  part  of  the  magnesia  is  precipitated,  the  rest  being  held  in  solution  in  the  same 
manner.  Magnesium-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammoniu'in,  fcrro- 
ci/anidc  of  2}ot(issmm,  or  alkaline  sulphates.  Baryta  or  Ume-water  added  to  the 
solution  of  a  magnesium-salt  forms  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  magnesium.  This 
reaction  affords  an  easy  method  of  separating  magnesia  from  the  alkalis. 

Ordinary  'phosphate  of  sodium  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  magnesium-salt  pro- 
duces a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesium,  soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid;  but  if  ammonia  be  then  added  in  excess  to  the  acid  solution,  a  precipitate  of 
phosphate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  (Mg-NH^PO^)  is  formed,  which  is  flocenlent 
or  gelatinous  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  crystalline,  especially  on  agitation.  The  same 
precipitate  is  likewise  produced  on  adding  a  soluble  phosphate  to  the  solution  of  a  mag- 
nesium-salt already  containing  ammonia.  It  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  of  the 
presence  of  magnesia.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  the  precipitate  attaches  itself  in 
crystalline  grains  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  According  to  Harting  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxii.  50),  a  solution  containing  only  ^j^-j-j^  of  magnesia,  gives  a  precipitate,  after  24 
hours  with  phosphate  of  ammonium  mixed  with  free  ammonia,  provided  the  latter  so- 
lution is  highly  concentrated  and  added  in  equal  quantity.  Oxalic  acid  or  acid  oxalate 
of  ■potassium  precipitates  neutral  magnesium-solutions,  provided  no  ammoniacal  salts 
are  present. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — Wlien  magnesia  occurs  in  a 
solution  not  containing  any  other  fixed  substance,  its  quantity  may  be  determined  by 
evaporating  to  dryness,  igniting  the  residue,  then  moistening  it  with  sulphuric  acid 
slightly  diluted  with  water,  and  expelling  the  excess  of  that  acid  at  a  low  red  heat : 
sulphate  of  magnesium  then  remains,  containing  33'7  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  or  19-22 
per  cent,  of  magnesium. 

If  the  solution  contains  other  fixed  substances,  the  magnesia  must  be  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  and  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  precipitated 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  does  not  settle  down  at  once,  but  its  deposition  may  be 
accelerated  by  leaving  the  vessel  in  a  warm  place.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  get  very  hot,  as  in  that  case,  hydrate  of  magnesium  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  will  1a:  very  difficult  to  redissolve.  The  precipitate,  after  standing  for 
about  two  hours,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  as 
pure  water  decomposes  it.  It  is  then  dried  and  ignited,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
pyrophosphate  of  magnesium,  2Mg-0.P-0*  or  Mg'P-'O',  containing  36'33  per  cent, 
magnesia,  or  21 '62  per  cent,  magnesium. 

From  the  heavy  metals,  magnesium  may  be  separated,  either  by  sidphydric  acid 
or  \>y  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  from  aluminium  and  the  other  metals  of  the  earths 
propter,  also  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  In  precipitating  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  magnesia,  for  which  purpose  the  ammoniacal  liquid  should  be  boiled,  before 
filtering,  till  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  expelled;  any  magnesia  that  may  have  been  pre- 
cipitated will  then  be  redissolved  (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  411).  For  the  separation 
of  magnesium  from  manganese,  see  Manganese. 

From  aluminium,  magnesium  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the  former  with 
hyposulpihite  of  sodium  (i.  155). 

From  barium  and  strontium,  magnesium  is  separated  hy  stdphuric  acid  ;  from 
calcium  by  oxalate  of  ammonium,  with  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  magnesia.  When,  however,  the  quantity  of  calcium  present  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  magnesium,  this  mode  of  precipitation  does  not  give  exact 
results;  and  it  is  better,  according  to  Scheerer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  36),  to  convert 
the  two  metals  into  sulphates;  dissolve  the  sulphates  in  water;  carefully  add  alcohol 
with  stirring,  till  permanent  turbidity  is  produced  ;  leave  the  liquid  to  itself  for  a  few 
hours,  by  which  time  the  sulphate  of  calcium  will  be  completely  precipitated,  together 
with  a  snuiU  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  ;  wash  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  with 
alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  ;  then  redissolve  t  in  water,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess,  and  precipitate  the  lime  with  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia. 

From  the  alkali-metals,  magnesium  may  be  sepiarated  by  converting  the  bases  into 
sulphates,  and  adding  baryta-water.  The  magnesia  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
hyc-lrate,  together  with  sulphate  of  barium.  The  precipitate,  after  washing,  is  digested 
with  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid,  which  extracts  the  magnesia  in  the  form  of  sulphate  ;  and 
the  filtrate,  ocsntaining  the  alkalis  together  with  the  excess  of  baryta,  is  also  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  baryta,  and  converts  the  alkalis  into  sulphates. 

Magnesium  may  also  be  separated  from  the  alkali-metals  hy  means  of  mcrcuricoxidc. 
Vol.  III.  3  C 
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The  solution,  from  which  all  metals  except  those  of  the  alkalis  and  magnesium  have 
been  removed,  and  which  must  contain  no  fixed  acid,  is  digested  with  excess  of  finely- 
divided  mercm-ic  oxide  ;  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
drive  off  the  mercury.  The  magnesium  then  remains  as  magnesia,  and  the  alkalis  can 
be  washed  out  with  water. 

Chancel  (Compt.  rend.  194),  recommends  the  following  method.  The  magnesia  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  containing  sal-ammoniac  and  free  ammonia,  hj  phosphate 
of  ammonium  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  carefully  ignited  to 
expel  aramoniacal  salts  ;  then  redissolved  in  water ;  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  silver.  After  filtering  off  the 
phosphate  of  silver  (and  chloride,  if  the  alkalis  existed  in  tlie  solution  as  chlorides),  the 
excess  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  alkalis  are 
estimated  as  chlorides. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Magnesium. — Berzelius  found  that  100  pts.  of  magnesia, 
dissolved  in  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  ignited,  gave  293'8o  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
Mg-'SO^,  whence  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium  woidd  be  12'62,  a  result  too  high 
according  to  later  experiments. 

Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixix.  135),  by  determining  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
barium  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  found  for  maguesium 
the  number  12-1.  The  results  of  Svanberg  and  Nordenfeldt  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlv. 
473),  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  oxalate  of  magnesium  (Mg-C-0'.2E[-0),  made 
it  12'35  ;  those  obtained  by  converting  a  known  weight  of  magnesia  into  sulphate 
gave  it  as  12'37  ;  whilst  those  of  Marchan d  and  Scheerer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi. 
219),  obtained  by  igniting  the  native  carbonate  (raagnesite)  gave  the  number  12-02. 
Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  129)  attempted  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of 
magnesium  by  precipitating  the  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  chloride  free  from  magnesia.  The  mean  of  eleven 
experiments  gave  Mg  =  12'3. 

The  mean  of  all  these  results  is  12-16,  but  those  of  Marchand  and  Scheerer  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy.  Moreover  Scheerer  has  lately  shown,  by 
his  method  of  separating  calcium  and  magnesium  above  given  (p.  753),  that  the 
specimens  of  magnesite  used  by  himself  and  Marchand  in  their  determinations,  con- 
tained small  quantities  of  calcium  not  previously  detected.  He  therefore  considers 
that  the  number  12'02  found  in  those  experiments  was  rather  above  than  below  the 
truth.  On  the  whole,  tlien,  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium  may  be  regarded  as  12 
for  Mg  (monatomic),  or  21  for  Mmg  (diatomic). 

laAGXTSSIunv,  FX>U0RIBS  or.  Obtained  as  a  white  tasteless  powder  by 
treating  the  carbonate  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  mixing  the  sulphate  with  fluoride  of 
potassium.    It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  acids. 

MAGWESIUIW,  FX.VOBORXDX:  OS".    See  Boeofluobides  (i.  634). 

lUA&IirESITTni,  FXiUOSIXiICIBX:  OP.    See  SiLICOFLTJOElDES. 

ItaAQTrssiUBS,  iodide  or.  Obtained  by  evaporation  of  its  solution,  as  a 
difficultly  crystallisable  hydrate,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  when  heated  gives 
off  hydriodic  acid  and  leaves  jiure  magnesia. 

nXAGiarESIUIW,  KTITRIDE  op.  Mg'N  or  Mmg'Nl— Deville  and  Caron 
(Compt.  rend.  xliv.  394),  by  distilling  impure  magnesium,  obtained  a  black  residue,  and 
a  distlUate  of  magnesium  covered  with  small  transparent  needles,  which  easily  decom- 
posed, witii  formation  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  therefore  contained  a  nitride  of 
magnesium.  Briegleb  and  Geuther  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  228)  have  obtained 
the  same  compound,  in  the  amorphous  state,  by  igniting  metallic  magnesium  in  ammonia 
or  in  nitrogen  gas ;  the  latter  method  giving  the  purest  product.  Nitride  of  magnesium 
thus  prepared  is  a  greenish-yellow  amorphous  mass,  becoming  brownish-yellow  when 
hot.  Heated  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  it  oxidises  to  magnesia,  with  vivid  incandescence.  It 
is  decomposed  by  air  and  water,  the  reaction  in  the  latter  case  being  violent  enough 
to  make  the  water  boil.  Acids  both  dilute  and  concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  form  ammonium-  and  magnesium-salts,  even  in  the  cold ;  strong  snl- 
phm-ic  acid,  only  when  heated,  and  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The 
nitride  heated  in  hydrochloric  aeid  gas,  yields  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of 
maguesium  ;  in  sulphydric  acid,  the  corresponding  sulphides.  Carbonic  anhydride  and 
dry  carbonic  oxide  decompose  it,  at  the  heat  of  a  strong  air-furnace,  with  separation 
of  carbon  and  formation  of  cyanogen.  Wlien  vapour  of  penta-chloride  of  phosphorus  is 
passed  over  nitride  of  magnesium  heated  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen,  the  nitride  is  con- 
verted into  a  greyish-white  substance,  probably  P'N',  according  to  the  equation  : 

3PCP  +  SMg^N    =    15MgCl  +  P'N* 
When  nitride  of  magnesium  is  heated  to  160° — 180°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  oxychloride 
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of  phosphorus,  and  the  excess  of  oxychloride  is  distilled  off,  there  remuiiis  a  resitliu? 
which  melts  at  220°,  and  dissolves  completely  in  water,  with  great  evolution  of  heat, 
forming  a  solution  which  gives,  with  acetate  of  barium,  a  precipitate  of  metapliosphate 
of  barium.  Aljsijlate  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl  do  not  act  on  nitride  of  magnesium, 
even  at  160°. 

BSAGOTESIuaS,  OXISS  02".  Magnesia.  Mg-0  or  MmgO. — This  earth,  which 
is  the  only  known  oxide  of  magnesium,  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  when  magnesium  burns  in  the  air  or  iu  oxygen-gas,  and  remains  in  the  same 
state  when  the  carbonate,  nitrate,  or  any  other  salt  of  magnesium  containing  a  volatile 
acid,  is  ignited  in  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained  crystallised  in  cubes  and  regular  octa- 
hedrons, by  strongly  igniting  amorphous  magnesia  in  a  stream  of  hych'ochlorie  acid-gas 
(H.  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  280;  Jahrosb.  1861,  p.  7);  also,  according  to 
Debray  and  Kuhlmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  283),  by  strongly  igniting  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  an  alkaline  sulphate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  so  that  the 
magnesia  separated  by  the  heat  may  crystallise  from  the  fused  alkaline  sulphate.  A 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  ferric  oxide,  strongly  ignited  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  yields 

Mmg" ) 

a  mixture  of  shining  black  octahedrons  of  magno-ferrite,  MmgO.Ffe-0'  or     ,„     \  0\ 

Ffe^  j 

and  slightly  coloured  regular  octahedrons  of  magnesia  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
ii-on,  exactly  resembling  periclase,  a  mineral  consisting  of  magnesia  with  1  part  in  25 
of  ferrous  oxide,  which  occurs  disseminated  through  ejected  masses  of  white  lime- 
stone, and  in  spots  of  clustered  crystals,  on  Monte  Somma. 

Ordinary  calcined  magnesia  is  prepared  by  gentle  but  prolonged  ignition  of  the  car- 
bonate. It  is  a  fine,  white,  very  bulky  powder,  of  specific  gravity  3-07  to  3-200, 
increased  by  ignition  in  a  pottery-furnace  to  3'61  (H.  Eose).  It  melts  only  at  the 
very  highest  temperatures,  as  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  to  which  it  imparts 
a  pale  red  colour,  and  is  then  converted  into  a  sort  of  enamel,  which  scratches  glass 
like  a  diamond  (Clarke).  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  changes  some  of  the  more 
delicate  vegetable  colours,  as  that  of  moistened  red  litmus  pajjer,  like  the  alkalis  ;  it 
is  not  caustic.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  potassium  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  in  55,368  pts.,  either  cold  or  boiling,  according  to  Fre- 
seuius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  117),  the  solution  having  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 

A  hydrate  of  magnesium,  MgHO  or  MmgH'^0",  occurs  native  in  rhombohedral  forms, 
as  brucite  (i.  684),  and  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  on  adding  potash,  soda,  or 
baryta- water  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  a  magnesium-salt. 

IVEAGTrESIUBX,  SVXPHXSl!  OP.  A  sulphide  of  magnesium  is  obtained,  mixed, 
however,  with  magnesia,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  magnesium. 
A  purer  product  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  preceding  mixture,  an  alkaline  persulphide, 
or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  with  excess  of  sulphur.  According  to  Fremy, 
sulphide  of  magnesium  is  easily  produced  by  passing  the  vapour  of  suljjhide  of  carbon 
over  red-hot  magnesia- 
Solutions  of  magnesia  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  sulphides,  but  on  mixing  sul- 
phate of  magnesium  with  sulphide  of  barium,  sulphate  of  barium  is  precipitated,  and 
sulphide  of  magnesium  remains  in  solution.  Sulphide  of  magnesium  is  likewise 
obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  pas  iji  excess  into  water  containing  magnesia  in 
suspension.  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  magnesium  is  then  formed,  which 
is  decomposed  by  boiling,  into  sulphydric  acid,  and  a  white  gelatinous  mass  of  sulphide 
of  magnesium. 

Sulphide  of  magnesium  forms  double  salts  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  with  the 
sulphides  of  arsenic. 

Sulphide  of  magnesium  is  decomposed,  by  the  continued  action  of  water,  into  mag- 
nesia and  sulphydric  acid.  The  presence  of  that  acid  iu  mineral  waters  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  sulphide  of  magnesium  in  the  strata  through  which 
those  waters  percolate.    (Pelouze  and  Fremy,  Traite,  ii.  286.) 

mAGIffESZUlVS-STHYXi.  MgC'-'H^  or  Mmg  (C=H'*)-.— Wlien  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  added  to  magnesium-filings  contained  in  a  strong  narrow  glass  tube,  an  action  im- 
mediately takes  place,  attended  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  evolution  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas  containing  ethylene,  and  apparently  also  ethyl  and  hydi'ide  of  ethyl. 
If  the  tube,  after  being  cooled  with  cold  w.ater,  be  sealed  and  heated  for  some  hours  to 
12(1° — 130°,  the  contents  solidify  to  a  white  mass,  which,  when  subsequently  distilled, 
yields  a  residue  of  iodide  of  magnesium,  and  a  distillate  containing  undecomposed  iodide 
of  ethyl,  and  magnesium -ethyl,  which  maybe  separated  by  fractional  rectification. 

Magnesium-ethyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  alliaceous  odour,  and  boiling 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  iodide  of  ethyl.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  decomposes 
water  with  violence.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  227,  354;  Jahresb.  1859, 
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p.  416.  See  also  Hallwachs  and  Sehafarik,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cLs.  215;  Jahi-esb. 
1S59,  p.  407.) 

Magnesium-ethyl  forms  a  finely-crystallised  double  salt  witli  iodide  of  magnesium  : 
probable  formula,  MmgC-'H'I.  (Wauklyn.) 

nXAGN'ESXUia-METHVXi  is  produced  by  tlie  action  of  magnesium  ou  iodide 
of  methyl  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above.  It  is  likewise  a  mobile  strong-smelling 
liquid,  which  instantly  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  quickly  decomposes  water,  with  evolu- 
tion of  marsh  gas  and  separation  of  magnesia.    (C  ah  ours.) 

niAGUETZC  IROSr  OKE.    Native  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (iii.  337,  397). 

nXA.CN'ETIC  PYRITES.    Ferroso-ferric  sulphide  (iii.  401). 

lUA.G'SJETZSra.  It  has  been  known  from  very  early  times,  that  the  native  black 
oxide  of  iron,  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (Fe^O-)  possesses,  at  certam  points  of  its  surface, 
called  poles,  the  power  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron.  The  Greeks  gave  to  this 
mineral  the  name  of  magnctes  (ftayvTjTTjs),  from  the  village  of  Magnesia  in  Lydia, 
near  which  it  was  found  in  considerable  quantity:  hence  the  name  Magnetism,  ap- 
plied to  the  brunch  of  science  which  treats  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  attraction,  and  of 
the  vai'ious  phenomena  related  to  it. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  natural  magnet  may  be  communicated  to  iron  and  steel 
by  contact,  the  attractive  power  thus  developed  continuing,  in  soft  iron,  only  so  long  as 
the  contact  lasts,  whereas,  in  hard  iron,  and  more  especially  in  steel,  it  continues  after 
separation  from  the  natural  magnet,  A  bar  of  steel  rubbed  lengthwise,  and  in  one 
constant  direction,  with  the  pole  of  a  natural  magnet,  becomes  itself  a  magnet,  capable 
of  attracting  iron,  and  imparting  its  power  in  like  manner  to  other  bars  of  steel. 

Another  mode  of  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  or  steel  is  by  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  or  discharge,  as  already  described  in  the  article  Electeicity  (ii.  448).  A  steel 
bar,  placed  within  a  helix  of  ^vi^e  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passed,  becomes 
a  permanent  magnet.  Lastly,  as  we  shall  presently  explain  more  particularly,  a  bar 
of  iron  or  steel  may  be  rendered  magnetic  by  placing  it  in  a  certain  position  relatively 
to  the  earth. 

The  properties  of  magnets  are  the  same  in  whatever  manner  their  power  may  be 
developed. 

There  are  only  two  other  metals,  viz.  nickel  and  cobalt,  in  which  the  magnetic  power 
can  be  conspicuously  developed  by  the  means  above  mentioned :  in  nickel  it  is  con- 
siderable, but  much  less  powerful  than  in  iron  ;  and  in  cobalt,  stiU  less.  All  other 
bodies  are,  indeed,  more  or  less  susceptible  of  magnetic  influence,  but  they  exhibit  its 
effects  only  when  subjected  to  very  powerful  electric  or  magnetic  forces ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  mode  of  manifestation  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  exhibited  by  iron. 

See  DiAMAGNETISM  (p.  770). 

Distribution  of  Magnetic  Power. — In  a  magnetised  steel  bar,  as  in  the  natural  magnet, 
the  attractive  power  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  is  more  or  less  concentrated  in 
certain  points  called  poles,  situated  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  bar,  whence  it  dimi- 
nishes with  greater  or  less  rapidity  and  regularity  towards  an  intermediate  point,  or 
rather  line,  called  the  median  line,  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  This  may  be 
shown  by  rolling  the  bar  in  iron  filings,  which  then  attach  themselves  in  clusters  round 
the  ends,  leaving  the  middle  bare,  as  in  fig.  716.  If  the  two  poles  have  equal  attractive 


Figs.  716.  Fig.  718. 


power,  and  are  situated  at  equal  distances  from  the  ends,  and  the  power  diminishes 
from  each  of  them  at  the  same  rate  towards  the  middle,  the  bar  is  said  to  be  regularly 
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magnetised.  Tlii.s,  however,  is  not  alw.ays  the  case.  Sometimes  a  magnet  exhibits 
more  than  two  poles,  as  shown  in  fig.  717. 

Direction  of  a  fraiy-suspmdcd  Magnetic  Bar. — When  a  regularly  magnetised  steel 
bar  is  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity  from  a  tliread  without  torsion,  or  supported  by 
an  agate  cap  on  a  steel  point,  as  in  fig.  718,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  in  a  liorizontal 
plane,  it  takes  up  a  particular  position  with  respect  to  tlie  poles  of  the  earth,  one  end 
pointing  more  or  less  exactly  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south.  A  bar-magnet 
thus  suspended  is  called  a  magnetic  needle,  though  the  so-called  needle  is  some- 
times a  stout  bar  weighing  several  pounds.  Small  needles  are  sometimes  made  of  flat 
lozenge-shaped  bars  of  steel,  like  that  represented  in  fig,  718. 

The  particular  angle  which  the  bar  in  its  position  of  equilibrium  makes  with  the 
geographical  meridian  is  different  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  varies 
at  the  eame  place  at  different  times.  In  some  parts,  the  su^pended  magnet  points 
exactly  north  and  south  ;  in  London,  at  the  present  time  (1864),  the  direction  is  north- 
west and  south-east,  the  position  of  equilibrium  making  an  angle  of  20°  45'  with  the 
geographical  meridian. 

The  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  two  poles  of  the  needle  is  called  the  mag- 
netic meridian  of  the  place,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  geographical 
meridian  is  called  the  declination. 

One  particular  end  of  the  suspended  bar  always  points  towards  the  north,  the  other 
towards  the  south.  If  the  bar  be  placed  exactly  in  the  opposite  position,  it  may  remain 
for  a  while  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance  will 
cause  it  to  swing  back  to  its  former  position,  in  which,  after  a  certain  mmiber  of  oscil- 
lations, it  will  come  to  rest.  The  two  ends  of  the  bar  are  accordingly  designated  as 
the  north  and  south  poles  respectively."*"  Every  regularly  magnetised  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  has  two  such  poles,  and  two  only,  whicli  are  nut  interchangpable. 

If  the  magnetic  needle,  instead  of  having  its  movements  restricted  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  be  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  move  freely 
in  all  directions,  it  places  itself,  not  only  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  but  likewise  at  a 
particular  inclination  to  the  horizon,  which  also  differs  according  to  the  locality,  and 
varies  in  the  same  place  at  different  times.  In  London,  at  the  present  time,  a  freely 
suspended  magnetic  needle  places  itself  at  an  angle  of  08^  15'  to  the  horizon,  with  its 
north  pole  downwai-ds.  A  magnet,  suspended  so  as  to  exhibit  this  inclination,  is  called 
a  dipping  needle,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  dip. 

The  north  pole  of  the  needle  dips  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  south  pole  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and 
between  these  two  portions  there  is  a  line  not  deviating  greatly  from  the  earth's  equator, 
on  which  the  needle  has  no  dip,  but  stands  horizontally.  In  short,  as  "will  be  seen 
from  what  follows,  the  movements  of  a  freely-suspended  needle  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  are  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a  great  magnet, 
the  northern  hemisphere  exhibiting  southern,  and  the  southern  hemisphere  northern 
magnetic  polarity.    (See  Magnetism,  Teekestkial. ) 

IMagnetic  Attkaction  and  Repulsion. 

A  piece  of  unmagnetised  iron  is  attracted  indifferently  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  attraction  is  n"iutual,  so  that,  whichever  of 
the  two  is  movable,  will  move  towards  the  other ;  and  if  both  are  movable,  they  will 
approach  one  another  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Hence,  if  a 
piece  of  unmagnetised  iron  or  steel  be  presented  to  either  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  needle  \^'ill  move  towards  it.  But,  when  a  magnetised  bar  is  presented  to  the 
needle,  it  is  found  that  the  north  pole  of  the  one  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  other, 
but  repels  the  north,  while  a  south  pole  attracts  a  north  pole,  but  repels  a  south.  The 
general  law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  is  then  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
electric  attraction  and  repulsion  (ii.  376),  viz.  Similar  magnetic  pohs  repel,  dissimilar 
■poles  attract  one  another.  Hence,  to  determine  whether  any  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is 
magnetised  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the  several  parts  of  its  surface  to  a  deli- 
cately-suspended magnetic  needle :  if  every  part  attracts  the  needle,  the  piece  of  iron 
is  destitute  of  magnetic  polarity;  if  on  the  other  hand,  some  parts  attract,  while  others 
repel,  the  poles  of  the  needle,  the  iron  is  shown  to  be  magnetic,  and  the  number  and 
positions  of  its  poles  may  be  determined. 

Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  are  not  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  an}'  sub- 
stance not  itself  susceptible  of  magnetism.  If  a  magnetic  needle  be  deflected  from  its 
natural  position,  by  placing  a  piece  of  iron,  or  another  magnet,  near  it,  and  allowed  to 

*  .Sometimes  by  English  writers,  and  commonly  by  French  authors,  the  pole  which  points  northwards 
is  calleit  the  south  pole  ipoh'  azi}<frn/),  anil  that  which  points  southwards  the  north  j>ole  {pair  boreal) 
of  the  magnet.  In  order  to  avoid  tliis  confusion,  Faraday  speaks  of  the  pole  which  points  northwards 
as  the  "  marked  pole." 
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settle  itself  in  its  position  of  equilibrium,  tliat  position  will  not  he  disturbed  by  tlie 
interposition  of  a  screen  of  paper,  wood,  glass,  copper,  &c. ;  but,  if  a  plate  of  iron  be 
interposed,  the  needle  wiU  immediately  take  up  a  new  position,  the  distribution  of  the 
magnetic  forces  being  altered  by  the  interposition  of  the  iron. 

The  force  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  varies  inversely  as  ike  square  of 
the  distance  between  the  poles  or  centres  of  action. — By  the  term  pole  we  must  here 
understand  the  point  of  application  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  one  half  of  a  magnet 
on  any  point  of  the  other.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  poles  must  vary  in  position 
according  to  the  distance  between  the  magnets;  but  unless  the  magnets  are  very  close 
together,  the  distance  between  their  poles  will  not  differ  sensibly  from  that  which 
exists  when  the  magnets  are  placed  so  far  apart  that  all  the  acting  forces  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel.  The  poles,  understood  in  this  sense,  do  not  of  coiu?se  coincide  with 
the  points  of  strongest  attraction,  which  are  generally  at  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  but 
they  are  nearer  to  those  points  in  proportion  as  the  magnetic  power  decreases  more 
rapidly  from  the  ends  towards  the  middle. 

This  law  of  magnetic  action  may  be  demonstrated  in  three  ways :  1.  By  the  Torsion- 
Balance. — The  construction  of  the  magnetic  torsion-balance  is  similar  to  that  already 
described  (ii.  380)  for  the  measurement  of  the  electric  forces,  the  shellac  needle  being 
replaced  by  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  shellac  stem  by  a  bar-magnet.  The  mode  of 
experimenting  to  determine  the  law  of  magnetic  action  with  regard  to  distance,  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  described  at  page  381,  vol.  ii.,  for  measuring  the  force  of 
electric  attraction  and  repulsion. 

2.  By  the  Method  of  Oscillations. — Suppose  a  magnetic  needle  to  be  placed  near  a 
bar-magnet,  with  its  centre  on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  that  magnet ;  it  will  then 
place  itself  in  the  direction  of  that  axis,  and  if  disturbed  from  that  position  will 
oscillate  backwards  and  forwards,  and  ultimately  settle  in  its  original  position  of  equili- 
brium. Now  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  thus  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  magnetic 
attraction,  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  a  pendxilum  oscillating  under  the 
influence  of  gravity,  that  is  to  say,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillation  are  inversely  as 
the  attracting  forces.  Supposing  then  the  power  of  the  magnet  and  needle  to  remain 
constant  during  the  experiment,  the  diminution  of  the  attractive  force  at  different 
distances  may  be  measured  by  counting  the  number  of  oscillations  which  the  needle  per- 
forms in  a  given  time  at  diflferent  distances.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that,  as 
the  oscillations  of  the  needle  are  determined  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  as  well 
as  by  that  of  the  magnet,  the  terrestrial  force  must  be  either  compensated  or  allowed  for. 

To  simplify  the  calculations  as  much  as  possible,  the  experiment  may  be  performed 
with  an  astatic  needle,  that  is  to  say,  a  system  composed  of  two  magnetic  needles  of 
equal  power,  joined  together  parallel  to  one  another,  but  with  their  poles  in  contrary 
directions,  by  a  small  piece  of  straw  or  copper  wire  passing  through  their  centimes  of 
gravity  (ii.  443);  such  a  combination  will  evidently  place  itself  indifferently  in  all 
positions  relatively  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  because  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth 
acts  on  the  two  needles  composing  it  with  equal  force  but  in  opposite  directions.  Now 
let  one  of  the  poles  of  such  a  needle  be  brought  near  the  contrary  pole  of  a  bar-magnet, 
of  such  a  length  that  the  action  of  its  farther  pole  may  be  left  out  of  account.  The 
distance  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  needle  is  then  to  be  measured,  the 
needle  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  number  of  its  oscillations  performed  in  a  given  time, 
counted.  The  needle  is  then  removed  to  a  greater  distance  and  the  experiment  is 
repeated.  If  then  m  and  m  are  the  magnetic  forces  at  the  distances  d,  d',  and  7i,  n  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  oscillations  in  the  same  time  ;  we  have  n^  :  n'-  =  m  :  m. 
Now  experiment  shows  that  the  quantities  n,  n  d,  d'  are  related  by  the  equation 
n  :  11  =  d' :  d,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time  are  inversely 
as  the  distances  ;  consequently 

m  :  m'  =  d"^ :  rf^ 

The  same  result  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  needle  not  rendered  astatic.  Let 
N  be  the  number  of  oscillations  which  it  makes  in  a  given  time  under  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  alone  ;  n  the  number  performed  in  t  he  same  time  imder  the  joint 
influence  of  the  terrestrial  force  and  that  of  a  mugnet  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and  w'  the  number  performed  in  like  manner 
when  thoTaagnct  is  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  If  then  the  magnetic  forces  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  magnet  at  the  two  distances  mentioned,  be  denoted  by  F,  m,  m' 
respectively,  we  shall  have 

N'':n^  =  F:m+F 
and  lP:n"^  =  F  :  m'  +  F 
therefore  n'^  -  IP  :       =  m, :  F 
and  n'^  -  m-.lP  =  m' :  F 
and  finally  m  :  m'  =  n'^  —N :  n-  —  iV^. 
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3.  Bij  the  Form  of  the  Magnetic  Curves. — Place  a  bar-magnet  imder  a  sheet  of  stiff' 
paper,  and  sprinkle  some  fine  iron  filings  on  the  paper  through  a  gauze  sieve.  These 
filings  will  arrange  themselves  round  the  magnet  in  peculiar  curves  {fig.  719),  radiating 

Fig.  719, 


as  it  were,  from  tlie  two  poles.  Now  these  curves  are  clearly  the  graphic  expi'ession  of 
the  law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  with  regard  to  distance  :  for  each  of  the 
filings  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet  becomes  itself  a  small  magnet,  the  poles  of 
which  place  themselves  in  a  position  determined  by  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted 
upon  them  liy  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet ;  and  tliis  position  of  equilibrium  varies 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  filing  from  the  two  poles  respectively.  In  fact,  a  small 
magnetic  needle,  placed  on  any  part  of  the  paper,  will  settle  itself  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  passing  through  that  point.  If  placed  on  any  point  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  it  will  take  up  a  position  parallel  to  that  axis 
with  its  poles  arranged  consecutively  with  those  of  the  bar-magnet ;  at  any  point  on  the 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  magnet  at  right  angles  to  its  axis — every  point 
of  whicli  line  is  equidistant  from  the  two  poles — the  needle  will  place  itself  parallel  to 
the  bar-magnet,  with  its  poles  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  in  any  intermediate  position, 
the  needle  will  place  itself  obliquely  to  the  magnet,  its  inclination  increasing  with  the 
difference  of  its  distances  from  the  two  poles. 

If  then  the  mode  of  generation  of  the  magnetic  curves — or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  their  general  equation — can  be  determined,  the  law  of  force  with  regard  to 
distance  may  be  deduced  from  it.  The  curves  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  convenient 
for  measurement  by  forming  them  over  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  manner  al.iove  described, 
and  laying  upon  it  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  gum  or  starch  paste.  In  this  manner 
the  filings  will  be  fixed  on  the  paper,  and  the  curves  may  be  measured. 

By  careful  measurements  of  the  curves  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  two  magnetic 
poles,  either  contrary  or  similar,  on  iron  fihngs  or  infinitely  small  magnets,  Eoget  has 
determined  the  following  law :  TJie  difference  of  the  cosi7ies  of  the  angles  formed  with  the 
magnetic  axis  {the  line  joining  the  two  poles')  by  lines  drawn  from  these  two  poles  to  any 
point  of  a  magnetic  curve,  is  a  constant  quantity,  the  two  angles  being  taken  on  the  same 
side  of  the  axis. 

Roget  has  described  an  instrument  for  tracing  the  curves  by  continued  motion, 
founded  on  this  property,  and  has  also  given  the  following  method  for  describing  them 
by  points. 

From  each  pole  as  a  centre,  .and  with  any  radii  whatever,  describe  two  circles ; 
produce  the  axis  till  it  meets  both  these  circles  ;  divide  the  whole  length  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  project  each  point  of  division  perpendicularly  on  the  two 
circumferences.  If  radii  indefinitely  prolonged  be  then  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
each  circumference  and  the  points  thus  determined  upon  it,  these  radii  will  intersect 
one  another  in  points  belonging,  to  the  curves. 

If  the  two  acting  poles  are  of  contrary  name,  the  curves  are  said  to  bo  converqing 
{fig.  719),  and  are  the  curvilinear  diagonals  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
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quadrilaterals  formed  by  the  intersection  of  tlie  rays.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  two 
poles  are  of  the  same  name,  the  curves  are  said  to  be  divergent,  their  direction  being 
that  of  the  curvilinear  diagonals  perpendicular  to  the  former. 

Now  let  A,  B  (fiff.  720)  be  the  two  magnetic  poles,  M  a  point  of  the  curve  whose 
co-ordinates,  referred  to  two  rectangular  axes,  are  x  and  Let  AB  be  the  axis 
of  X,  and  its  middle  point,  O,  the  origin.  Also  let  OA  =  OB  =  h ;  AM  =  r ;  BM  = 
r' ;  angle  MAB  =  i;  MBA  ~  i.     Then  AP  =  k  —  x     r  cos  i;  therefore  cos  i 


1 


in  like  manner  cos  i'  = 


k  +  X 


Therefore,  according  to  Eoget's  law, 


h  —  X  k  +  X 

  +  — ;        =  constant: 

r      —  r 

h  —  X  .  h  +  X 


^{h  —  xf  +       ~  V(A  +  xf 


=  constant. 


This  is  the  equation  of  the  magnetic  curves,  the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken 


Fig.  720. 


according  as  the  two  poles  are  opposite  or 
similar. 

From  this  equation,  by  the  processes  of  the 
differential  calculus,  the  expression  of  the  in- 
clination of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any 
point  may  be  found  ;  and  as  this  tangent  is 
the  direction  assumed  by  a  magnetic  needle 
having  its  centre  placed  over  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  curve,  which  direction  is  deter- 
mined by  the  resultant  of  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  actions  exerted  upon  it  by  the  two 
poles  A,  B,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  this 
inclination,  properly  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
two  poles,  will  give  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  intensity  according  to  the  distance.  When  these  calculations  are  made,  it 
is  found,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  other  modes  of  measurement  above 
described,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  (See  De  La  Rive,  Traite  de  V Electricite,  tome  i. 
note  D,  p.  592.) 

Comparison  of  the  Power  of  different  Magnets.    Distribution  of  Magnetism. 

The  old  method  of  comparing  the  power  of  magnets,  or  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
magnet,  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  weights  which  they  were  capable  of  supporting. 
This  method,  however,  can  give  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
the  weight  which  a  magnet  can  support  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  weight  is  applied,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  increased.  AVhen  the  weight 
with  which  a  magnet  is  loaded  is  very  gradually  increased,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
supporting  a  much  larger  weight  than  could  be  siipported  by  it  if  applied  all  at  once. 

Much  more  exact  results  are  obtained  with  the  torsion  balance  and  by  the  method  of 
oscillations,  both  of  which  methods  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose  by  Coidomb. 

To  compare  the  force  of  two  or  more  magnets  by  the  torsion  balance,  these  magnets 
are  introduced  successively  tlttough  the  hole  m  (fig.  373  ;  ii.  380)  and  the  needle  of 
the  balance  is  kept  at  a  constant  angular  distance  by  twisting  the  thread  tlirough  differ- 
ent angles,  which  are  to  one  another  as  the  forces  to  be  overcome.  Wlien  the  method 
of  oscillations  is  employed,  the  magnets  are  placed  successively  at  a  constant  distance 
from  the  needle,  this  distance  being  so  great  that  they  cannot  alter  the  distribution  of 
its  magnetic  power. 

Magnetic  Moments. — Another  mode  of  comparing  the  power  of  magnets  is  to  place 
each  of  them  successively  in  a  small  stirrup  suspended  from  the  thread  of  the  torsion- 
balance,  so  that  the  magnet  may  remain  in  the  magnetic  meridian  when  the  tliread  is  un- 
twisted. The  thread  has  then  to  be  twisted  through  different  degrees,  so  as  to  obtain 
for  each  magnet  the  same  angle  of  deviation  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angles 
of  torsion  thus  found  represent  what  Coulomb  calls  the  magnetic  moments  of  the 
several  bars.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnetic  moment  depiends  both  on  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  distance  of  its  poles  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

Distribution  of  Magnetism. — To  measure  the  relative  attractive  or  repulsive  forces 
exerted  by  the  different  parts  of  a  bar-magnet.  Coulomb  introduced  a  vertical  wooden 
rule  into  the  glass  case  of  the  torsion-balance,  in  such  a  position  that  it  touched  the 
needle  of  the  balance  which  rested  in  the  magnetic  meridian  when  the  thread  was 
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untwisted.  At  tlie  back  of  this  rule  was  a  vertical  groove  in  whicli  the  magnet  to  be 
tested  was  made  to  slide  up  and  do^vn,  so  as  to  bring  the  several  parts  of  its  length 
opposite  to  the  pole  of  the  needle  of  the  same  name  as  the  half  of  the  bar  which  was 
presented  to  it.  The  needle  was  thereby  repelled ;  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
position,  the  thread  had  to  be  twisted  through  a  certain  angle,  which  measured  tlie 
repulsive  force  exerted.  The  bar  was  then  shifted  in  the  groove,  so  as  to  bring  another 
part  of  it  opposite  to  the  pole  of  the  needle,  and  a  similar  experiment  was  made. 
The  magnetic  bar  being  very  close  to  the  needle,  it  is  only  the  points  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  needle  that  can  exert  any  sensible  intluence  over  it,  those  which  are 
even  a  few  millimetres  above  or  below,  acting  too  obliquely. 

In  applying  the  method  of  oscillations  to  tlie  same  purpose,  a  small  needle,  magne- 
tised to  saturation,  so  that  its  magnetic  state  may  not  bo  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
bar,  is  made  to  oscillate  near  ditFerent  parts  of  the  bar.  Denoting  by  m,  vi  the  magnetic 
intensities  at  two  different  points,  and  by  N,  7i,  n  the  number  of  oscillations  made  in 
a  given  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth  alone,  and  under  this  influence  added  to 
that  of  the  two  points  of  the  bar  under  consideration,  we  find,  as  on  page  758, 

m :  ni    =    n'  —  N'^ :  n"'  —  iV^. 

Either  of  these  methods  gives  directly  the  relative  magnetic  intensity  of  any  part  of 
a  bar,  excepting  at  the  extremities,  for  which  the  intensities  found  by  direct  experi- 
ment must  be  doubled,  in  order  to  give  the  true  force  at  these  points,  as  compared  with 
the  rest :  for  the  power  observed  at  these  extreme  points  would  evidently  be  double 
of  what  it  actually  appears  to  be,  if  the  magnet  were  prolonged,  so  as  to  prt'sent,  beyond 
these  extremities,  points  of  equal  magnetic  force  with  those  which  are  within  them,  as 
is  the  case  for  every  other  part  of  the  bar. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  may  be  represented  graphically  by  erecting, 
at  the  several  points  of  a  horizontal  line  representing  a  magnetised  bar,  perpendiculars 
whose  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  intensities  observed  at  these  points.  The  ends  of 
these  ordinates  form  a  curve  like  that  represented  in  Jig.  721. 

RTt  is  remarkable  that  for  all  rectangular  or  cylindrical  bars  whose 
:gth  exceeds  20  centimetres  (or  8  inches)  the  form  of  this  curve,  that 
to  say,  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism,  is  the  same,  excepting  that 
•  space  in  the  middle,  where  the  magnetic  power  is  little  or  nothing, 
upies  a  greater  or  smaller  space  according  to  the  length  of  the  bar. 
The  poles,  that  is  to  say,  the  points  of  application  of  the  resultants  of 
the  forces  exerted  on  each  half  of  the  magnet  by  an  infinitely  small 
!dle  or  magnetic  element,  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  all  the  lines 
force  may  be  regarded  as  parallel,  correspond  with  the  centres  of 
ivity  of  the  surfaces  enclosed  by  the  curves  of  intensity.  Hence 
all  magnets  of  equal  force  and  longer  than  20  centimetres,  the 
,es  are  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  extremities :  tliis 
tance,  according  to  Coulomb's  calculation,  is  about  4  centimetres 
iout  1'6  inches).  In  shorter  bars  they  are  situated  at  about  two 
rds  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  ends. 
The  preceding  results  apply  only  to  magnets  whose  length  is  very 
>at  in  proportion  to  their  transverse  dimensions,  and  in  which  the 


form  is  perfectly  regular — that  is,  prismatic  or  cylindrical,  and  the  magnetisation  likewise 
regular :  in  lozenge-shaped  needles,  the  poles  are  much  farther  from  the  extremities. 

Magnetic  Induction. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  placed  in  contact  with  a 
pole  of  a  magnet,  either  natural  or  artificial,  becomes  itself  a  magnet.  Tliis  action 
likewise  takes  place,  though  with  diminished  intensity,  at  a  distance,  and  is  not  pre- 
vented by  the  interposition  of  non-magnetic  bodies.  This  effect  is  called  magnetic 
induction,  and  the  law  according  to  which  it  takes  place  is  precisely  analogous  to  that 
of  electric  induction  (ii.  384),  viz.  that  The  extremity  of  the  iron  or  steel  nearest  to  the 
inducing  magnetic  fole,  becomes  a  pole  of  contrary  name,  and  the  farther  extremity  a 
fole  of  the  same  name  as  the  inducing  imte.  Thus,  suppose  a  bar  of  soft  iron  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet;  on  presenting  a  magnetic  needle  to 
its  farther  cxtreniify,  the  needle  will  turn  its  south  pole  to  the  bar,  showing  that  that 
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end  has  become  a  nortli  pole.  If  the  b.ar  be  detached  and  the  inducing  magnet  re- 
moved, the  polarity  of  the  bar  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  needle  returns  to  its 
normal  position  ;  and  if  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet  be  now  placed  contact  with 
or  near  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  the  needle  will  turn  round  and  present  its  nortli  pole  to 
the  farther  extremity.  The  polarity  of  the  end  of  the  bar  which  is  in  contact  witli 
the  inducing  magnet,  cannot  easily  be  tested  in  a  similar  manner,  on  account  of  the 
contrary  action  of  the  inducing  pole ;  but  if  a  short  steel  bar  be  substituted  for  the 
soft  iron,  and  left  in  contact  with  the  magnet  for  a  few  seconds,  it  will,  on  being  sepa- 
rated, exhibit  two  poles,  that  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  pole  of  the  inducing 
magnet  being  a  pole  of  contrary  name. 

Moreover,  the  iron  or  steel  thus  rendered  magnetic  by  induction  will  act  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  on  any  other  piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  its  neighbourhood,  developing 
polarity  in  it,  if  previously  unmagnetised,  and  altering  the  distribution  and  intensity 
of  its  polarity  if  previously  magnetised.  Consequently,  just  as  the  electric  polarily 
of  a  cliarged  body  is  intensified  by  developing  electricity  in  a  neighbouring  conductor 
(ii.  385)  so  likewise  may  the  polarity  of  a  magnetic  bar  be  strengthened  by  inducing 
magnetism  in  a  neighbouring  piece  of  iron.  Thus,  suppose  a  bar  of  soft  iro-n,  B,  to  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  a  steel  magnet,  A,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  fig.  722,  B  wiU  then  become  a  magnet  with  its  poles  disposed  similarly  to  those  of 

Fig.  122. 


A,  and  wUl  act  upon  A,  just  as  if  B  were  the  original  magnet,  and  A  the  unmagnetised 
iron.  The  original  polarity  of  A  will  therefore  be  strengthened  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  found 
that  a  steel  magnet  is  rendered  more  powerful  and  capable  of  supporting  a  greater 
weight,  by  leaving  pieces  of  soft  iron  in  contact  with  its  poles. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  from  the  preceding  explanations,  that  the  attraction  of 
unmagnetised  iron  by  the  magnet  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  merely  a  parti- 
cular case  of  the  general  law  of  the  attraction  between  similar  magnetic  poles.  This 
is  also  easily  shown  by  experiment.  Suspend  a  piece  of  iron,  a  key  for  example,  from 
the  north  pole  of  a  bar  magnet ;  then  bring  the  north  pole  of  a  second  magnet  in  contact 
with  the  first ;  the  key  will  be  held  with  greater  force  than  before,  because  the  two 
magnets  polarise  it  in  the  same  way.  Now  turn  the  second  magnet  round,  and  bring 
its  south  pole  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  the  first ;  the  key  will  immediately 
drop  off,  because  the  second  magnet  induces  in  it  a  polarity  contrary  to  that  of  the 
first,  and  reduces  it  to  the  condition  of  unmagnetised  iron. 

The  case  is,  however,  different  if  the  two  magnets  act  at  opposite  ends  of  the  un- 
magnetised iron.  Thus,  let  two  magnetic  poles  P,  P',  {fig.  723)  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  two  ends  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  B,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long.  If 
the  poles  P,  P',  are  similar,  the  iron  will  not  be  held  up  by  them,  because  they  tend  to 


Fig.  724. 


Fig.  723. 


n  an, 
polarise  it  in  opposite  ways  ;  but  if  the  poles  P,  P'are  dissimilar,  their  polarising  actions 
will  conspire,  and  the  piece  of  iron  wiU  be  held  up  with  greater  force  than  it  woidd  be 
by  cither  of  them  alone.  Hence  also  a  magnet  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  {fig. 
724)  will  hold  a  piece  of  iron  placed  across  its  poles,  with  greater  force  than  a  bar 
magnet  of  the  same  size  and  intrinsic  magnetic  force  ;  and  by  uniting  a  number  of 
such  horse-shoe  magnets  with  their  similar  poles  together,  great  power  may  be  obtained. 

Another  fact  tending  to  sliow  that  the  attraction  of  iron  by  a  magnet  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  magnetisation  of  the  iron  is,  that  very  hard  steel,  which  acquires  polarity  but 
slowly  is  scarcely  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
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it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  poles  s,  n,  of  apiece  of  iron  laid  across  the  poles  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  will  strengthen  its  polarity ;  in  fact  it  is  the  constant  practice  to  keep 
horse-shoe  magnets,  when  not  in  use,  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron — thence  called  a  keepe  r 
■ — across  their  poles.    In  like  manner  the  best  way  of  preserving  the  power  of  bar 

Fig.  725. 


magnets  is  to  lay  two  of  them  side  by  side  in  a  box,  with  their  poles  pointing  opposite 
ways  and  with  keepers  placed  across  them  {fig.  725). 

Molecular  Constitut  ion  of  Magnets. 

AU  the  magnetic  phenomena  hitherto  considered  are  consistent  with  tlie  sup- 
position that  the  north  polarity  resides  in  one  half  of  the  magnet,  and  the  south 
polarity  in  the  other,  each  kind  of  polarity  gradually  increasing  in  intensity  from 
the  median  line  to  the  ends.  But  there  are  certain  effects  which  show  that  mag- 
netic, like  electric  power,  resides  in  molecules,  not  in  masses.  Take  a  steel  wire 
regiilarly  magnetised,  and  break  it  in  the  middle.  It  will  be  found  that  each  half 
is  a  complete  magnet,  having  a  north  and  a  south  pole,  with  a  median  line  between 
them ;  and  if  each  half  be  again  divided  in  the  middle,  four  complete  magnets 
win  be  obtained,  each  having  a  north  and  a  south  pole,  and  so  on,  to  whatever 
extent  the  division  may  be  carried.  This  result  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  the 
original  magnet  to  be  a  collection  of  molecules,  each  having  a  north  and  a  south  pole, 
and  all  the  similar  poles  pointing  the  same  way.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  such  a  row  of 
particles,  as  in  fig.  726,  the  opposite  polarities  towards  the  middle  of  the  series  will 

Fig.  726. 

neutralise  one  another,  and  only  those  of  the  two  extremities  wall  be  perceptible ;  but 
that,  if  the  series  be  divided  at  any  point,  each  half  will  exhibit  polarity  similar  to 
that  of  the  whole.  That  such  a  series  of  polarised  particles  really  acts  like  au  ordi- 
nary magnet,  may  be  shown  by  partly  filling  a  glass  tube  with  steel  filings,  and  passing 
the  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  five  or  six  times  along  the  outside  of  it  in  one  constant 
direction,  taking  care  not  to  shake  the  tube.  The  individual  filings  will  thus  be  mag- 
netised, and  tlie  whole  column,  if  presented  to  a  magnetic  needle,  will  attract  and  repel 
its  poles,  just  like  an  ordinary  bar  magnet,  exliibiting  a  north  pole  at  one  end,  a  south 
pole  at  the  other,  and  no  polarity  in  the  middle ;  but  on  shaking  the  tube,  or  turning 
out  the  filings  and  putting  them  in  again,  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  arrange- 
ment, every  trace  of  polarity  will  disappear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that,  in  a  single  row  of  particles,  such  as  that  in 
fig.  726,  each  possessing  equal  magnetic  polarity,  the  residtant  polarity  would  be  exhi- 
bited only  at  the  very  extremities.  Now,  this  is  not  what  is  actually  observed  in 
magnets;  and  the  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the  lateral  actions  of  the  particles 
in  the  several  rows  composing  the  magnet,  one  on  tlie  other. 

Processes  of  Magnetisation. 

From  what  has' been  said  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  magnets,  it  is  clear  that 
the  process  of  magnetisation  must  consist  in  ijolarising  each  separate  molecule  of  which 
the  bar  is  composed.  Now,  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  mag- 
netic pole,  the  nearest  particles  become  polarised  by  the  direct  influence  of  that  pole, 
these  polarise  the  next,  and  thus  the  polarisation  is  rapidly  developed  all  along  the  bar. 
But  hard  iron  and  steel  offer  a  certain  resistance,  called  the  coercive  force,  to  the 
polarisation  of  their  molecules,  so  that  the  development  of  magnetism  in  them,  espe- 
cially in  steel,  is  slower  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  temper.  Thus,  when  a 
bar  of  hard  steel  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  the  nearer 
extremity  immediately  becomes  a  south  pole,  but  the  farther  end  shows  no  polarity  at 
first.  A  north  pole  is,  however,  formed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  south,  and  ni'ar 
this  another  weak  south  pole,  just  as  if  the  bar  were  divided  at  that  point,  and  the 
portion  of  it  first  polarised  acted  like  a  separate  magnet  on  tlio  portion  beyond.  These 
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poles  gradually  advance  along  the  bar,  a  feeble  south  pole  appearing  after  a  while  at 
the  farther  end,  succeeded,  after  a  while — if  the  bar  is  not  too  long— by  a  north  pole, 
the  bar  then  appearing  regularly  magnetised.  If,  however,  the  bar  is  very  long,  and 
made  of  very  hard  steel,  it  never  attains  this  regular  magnetisation,  but  exhibits  a 
series  of  alternate  or  consecutive  poles,  which  never  reach  its  farther  extremity.  The 
coercive  force  may,  however,  be  more  or  less  overcome,  and  regular  magnetisation 
facilitated,  by  striking  the  bar  with  a  piece  of  metal,  so  as  to  make  it  ring,  and  throw 
its  particles  into  vibration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  polarisation  of  the  whole  series  of  particles  composing  the  bar 
will  be  accelerated  by  laying  it  between  two  bar  magnets,  with  their  opposite  poles 
facing  one  another,  or  across  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe-magnet,  the  magnetisation  then 
taking  place  in  two  directions  at  once,  and  both  tending  to  the  same  result. 

Another  process  more  generally  adopted,  consists  in  passing  the  pole  of  a  magnet 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  piece  of  steel  to  be  magnetised,  repeating  the  friction 
several  times  and  always  in  the  same  direction.  Each  particle  of  the  steel  is  then 
brought  successively  imder  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  and  it  is  foiind  that  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  bar  increases  with  the  number  of  strokes  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  no  further  increase  takes  place.  The  polarity  imparted  to  each  particle  as 
the  magnetic  pole  approaches  it,  is  reversed  when  the  pole  passes  over  it,  so  that  the 
polarity  finally  imparted  to  the  bar  is  that  which  correspojids  to  the  last  position  of  the 
inducing  magnetic  pole.  If  for  example,  the  steel  bar  be  rubbed  with  the  north  pole  of 
a  magnet,  the  end  first  touched  will  be  a  north,  and  the  other  end,  by  which  the  magnet 
leaves  the  bar,  will  be  a  south  pole.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  what  is  gained 
by  repeating  the  friction,  inasmuch  as  the  polarity  imparted  by  each  stroke  is  reversed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  Possibly  the  coercive  force  of  the  steel  is  over- 
come by  the  disturbance  consequent  on  tlje  continued  reversal  of  the  polarity,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  by  vibration. 

Greater  power  may  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  above  described 
namely,  by  laying  the  bar  to  be  magnetised  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets, 
or  those  of  a  horse-shoe-magnet,  then,  taking  two  other  bar  magnets,  one  in  each  hand, 
bring  down  their  opposite  poles  on  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised,  and  keeping 
them  at  an  inclination  of  25°  or  30°,  draw  them  outwards,  with  a  regular  motion, 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  bar.  Ten  or  twelve  strokes  given  in  this  manner,  and 
always  in  the  same  direction,  will  give  to  the  bar,  if  not  very  large,  as  miich  magnetic 
power  as  it  is  capable  of  retaining.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  pole  of  each 
movable  magnet  which  touches  tTie  bar,  should  be  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
fixed  magnetic  pole  towards  which  it  is  made  to  move.  This  method,  invented  by 
Duhamel,  and  called  the  method  of  single  touch,  is  the  best  for  magnetising  compass 
needles,  and  bars  of  no  great  length  and  thickness,  in  which  regular  distribution  of 
magnetism  is  desired  rather  than  great  attractive  power ;  but  for  magnetising  long, 
thick  bars,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  give  them  their  full  power,  the  following 
method  of  iEpinus,  called  the  clonhle  touch,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  bar  is  laid  between 
two  powerful  magnets  as  in  the  preceding  method,  and  likewise  rubbed  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  magnets  ;  but  instead  of  drawing  these  poles  from  the  middle  towards  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  bar,  they  are  tied  together,  with  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood  between 
them  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  and  made  to  travel  together  along  the 
bar,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  beginning;and  leaving  off  in  the  middle.  A  horse- 
shoe-magnet may  be  conveniently  used  instead  of  two  bar-magnets  tied  togetlier.  By 
this  method  it  is  likewise  easy  to  magnetise  two  steel  bars  together,  namely,  by  placing 
them  parallel  to  one  another,  with  soft  iron  keepers  across  their  extremities,  as  in  fig.  I'lb, 
and  passing  the  two  magnetic  poles  several  times  round  the  rectangle  thus  formed, 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  bars,  and  leaving  off  at  the  same  place.  In  this, 
as  indeed  in  all  methods  of  mag-.etising,  the  bars,  after  having  been  rubbed  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  one  side,  should  be  turned  round  and  rubbed  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  other. 

In  both  these  methods,  when  two  movable  magnets  are  employed,  the  polarity  which 
any  particle  acquires  while  outside  the  magnetic  poles,  is  reversed  when  by  their 
motion  it  is  brought  between  them.  Now  the  advantage  of  the  double  touch  method 
consists  in  this,  that  the  two  poles  of  tlie  movable  magnet  or  magnets  are  separated  by 
only  a  small  distance,  so  that  the  sum  of  their  actions  on  a  particle  between  them  is  made 
as  great,  and  the  difierence  of  their  actions  on  an  outside  particle  as  small,  as  possible. 
This  very  circumstance,  however,  by  developing  powerful  magnetism  at  once  in  a 
jjarticular  part  of  the  bar,  creates  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  consecutive  poles  when 
the  steel  is  very  hard.  Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  single  touch  method  is  usually 
adopted  where  regularity  of  magnetisation  is  the  main  object  in  view. 

Magnetisation  by  the  Electric  Current. — Very  great  magnetic  power  maybe  developed 
in  soft  iron  by  placing  it  within  a  long  coil  of  wire  through  which  an  electric  ciu-rent 
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is  pnssing(ii.  418).  Steel  b;irs  may  be  magnetised  in  the  same  way,  but  the  maf^netisni 
thus  developed  in  them  is  but  feeble,  apparently  because  there  is  a  want  of  vibratory 
movement  to  overcome  the  coercive  force.  The  magnetisation  may  indeed  be 
facilitated,  as  in  other  cases,  by  striking  the  bar  so  as  to  make  it  ring  while  it  is 
unc^.er  the  influence  of  the  current ;  but  the  best  mode  of  magnetising  steel  bars  by  the 
eiectric  euiTeut,  is  to  joass  the  bar  through  a  short  movaljle  coil  of  wire,  then  fix  it 
between  two  soft  iron  electro-magnets,  the  coils  of  wliieh  are  connected  with  the 
movable  coil,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  circuit,  and,  having  made  the  connection 
with  the  battery,  pass  the  movable  coil  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  bar,  rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  against  its  surface,  so  as  to  excite  a 
vibratory  motion  in  the  particles.  In  this  way  very  powerfuland  regular  magnetisation 
may  be  obtained  (Daguin,  Traite  de  Physique,  iii.  608).  It  is  easy  to  see.  however, 
that  this  mode  of  magnetisation  requires  rather  complex  apparatus,  especially  as,  to 
develojje  powerful  magnetism  in  soft  iron  requires  a  very  long  coil  of  wire  passing 
several  times  round  the  bar,  and  consequently  a  powerful  battery  of  several  cells  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  In  most  eases,  therefore,  the  simpler  methods  of 
magnetisation  by  the  single  and  double  touch  are  found  more  convenient. 

Slagnctisation  hy  Terrestrial  Induction. — If  abar  of  soft  iron,  destitute  of  magnetism 
when  placed  horizontally,  be  held  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip,  or  in  the  vertical 
position,  which  in  these  latitudes  does  not  dilFer  greatly  from  it,  its  lower  extremity 
will  be  found  to  have  acquired  north,  and  the  upper,  south  polarity.  On  reversing  the 
bar,  the  polarity  wiU  be  also  reversed,  the  lower  extremity  being  still  a  north  pole. 
This  effect  is  due  to  tlie  inductive  action  of  the  earth,  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
which  acts,  as  already  observed,  like  the  south  p)ole  of  an  ordinary  magnet. 

A  bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel  held  in  a  similar  position,  does  not  immediately  exhibit 
magnetic  polarity,  but  on  striking  it  several  times  with  a  key  or  a  hammer,  it  be- 
comes permanently  magnetised  with  its  noi'th  pole  downwards.  In  this  way,  perma- 
nent magnets  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  other  magnets  or  of  the  electric 
current.  The  effect  on  steel  maybe  greatly  augmented  by  resting  it  on  a  bar  of  iron 
held  vertically,  and  striking  both.  S  c  or  esby  obtained  powerful  magnets  by  the  following 
method:  A  large  bar  of  iron  was  placed  vertically  and  struck,  and  having  thus  acquired 
a  certain  amount  of  magnetic  piower,  it  was  placed  successively  on  each  of  two  steel 
bars,  30  inches  long,  and  one  inch  wide,  these  bars  being  also  placed  vertically  and 
struck  at  the  same  time.  Six  smaller  bars  of  steel  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide 
were  then  magnetised  in  a  similar  manner,  by  resting  them  vertically  on  one  of  the 
larger  steel  bars,  and  striking  them,  by  which  treatment  they  acquired  in  a  few  minutes 
considerable  suspending  power.  Lastly,  the  six  small  bars  were  joined  two  and  two 
by  their  opposite  poles,  by  means  of  soft  iron  keepers,  and  rubbed  with  the  others 
according  to  the  double  touch  method.  By  this  treatment  they  were  found  to  be 
magnetised  to  saturation. 

In  consequence  of  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  all  bars  of  iron,  such  as  railings, 
lightning  conductors,  &c.,  standing  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  vertical  position,  become 
permanently  magnetised,  their  lower  ends  in  the  northern  hemisphere  acquiring 
north  polarity.  The  magnetism  of  the  native  black  oxide  of  iron  has  doubtless 
been  produced  by  the  same  causes,  the  very  different  magnetic  power  exhibited 
by  different  specimens  being  partly  attributable  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
veins  of  ore  with  regard  to  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip,  that  is  to  say,  the  line  of  the 
resultant  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  forces. 

Circumstances  which  influence  the  Power  of  Magnets. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  process  of  magnetisation  adopted,  there  exists,  for  each  bar  or 
needle,  a  limit  of  magnetic  force  which  cannot  be  permanently  exceeded  ;  this  limit, 
which  is  called  the  point  of  saturation,  depends  essentially  on  the  coercive  power 
of  the  iron  or  steel  of  which  the  bar  is  made. 

Steel  bars  may,  however,  be  magnetised  beyond  their  point  of  saturation,  and  do  not 
return  to  it  immediately,  the  time  occupied  in  returning  to  it  depending  upon  various 
circumstances,  such  as  changes  of  temperature,  the  neighbourhood  of  other  magnets, 
position  with  regard  to  the  earth,  &c.  To  ascertain  whether  a  bar  has  been  magnetised 
to  saturation,  it  is  sufficient  to  remagnetise  it,  in  the  same  direction,  with  magnets 
stronger  than  those  which  were  used  in  magnetising  it  originally ;  if  it  thereby  acquires 
but  little  increase  of  power,  and  this  power  disappears  after  a  while,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  point  of  satm'ation  had  previously  been  attained. 

Influence  of  Sice  and  Shape. — With  regard  to  size.  Coulomb  found:  1.  That  the 
magnetic  moments  of  saturated  magnets  of  the  same  substance  and  of  similar  form  are 
nearly  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  like  dimensions.  2.  That,  in  cylindrical 
needles  of  the  same  length,  the  magnetic  power  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
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diameter.  3.  The  time  of  oscillation  of  a  bar  having  a  rectangxilar  section,  whose 
breadth  is  I,  thickness  e,  and  length  2L,  is  given  by  the  formula : 

t  =  meV  I  +  «  L, 

in  which  m  and  n  are  constants,  depending  on  the  nature  and  hardness  of  the  steel. 

With  regard  to  form,  Coulomb  found  that  thin  lozenge-shaped  bars  have  a  greater 
directive  force  than  rectangidar  needles  of  the  same  weight,  thickness,  and  hardness. 

Influence  of  Hardening  and  Tempering. — Coulomb,  having  magnetised  a  steel  bar 
to  saturation,  after  hardening  it  to  different  degrees,  and  testing  its  power  by  the 
method  of  oscillations,  obtained  the  following  numbers : — 

Temperatm-e  of  hardening  875°  975°  1075°  1187° 
Time  of  10  oscillations  93"         78"  64"  63" 

Steel  does  not  undergo  any  sensible  modification  of  structure  when  hardened  at 
temperatures  below  870  ",  and  accordingly  the  magnetic  residts  are  the  same  at  all 
degrees  of  hardening  below  this  limit ;  but  when  hardened  at  about  1 100°,  the  steel  is 
capable  of  acquiring  double  the  magnetic  force  which  it  retains  when  hardened  at  lower 
temperatures:  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  ten  oscillations  being  63"  instead  of  93",  the 
magnetic  forces  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  these  numbers,  that  is  as  3969  to  8649. 

A  steel  bar  hardened  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  then  magnetised  after  having  been 
tempered  at  different  degrees,  gave  the  following  results  : 

Tempering  heat       .       .       .       .15°       267°       512°  1122° 
Time  of  10  oscillations     .       .       .    63"       64-5"        70"  93". 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  magnetic  force  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  steel  is  more  tem- 
pered, the  coercive  force  in  fact  diminishing  with  the  hardness. 

Very  different  results  were  obtained  with  thin  and  very  elongated  laminae  or  needles. 
By  magnetising  them  at  different  degrees  of  hardness,  Coulomb  found  that  when  har- 
dened at  a  white  heat,  they  did  not  retain  a  higher  degree  of  magnetic  power  than 
after  having  been  completely  tempered,  In  proportion  as  the  hardness  was  diminished 
by  tempering,  the  magnetisation  became  stronger,  down  to  the  tempering  produced  by 
a  dull  red  heat.  On  tempering  them  stiU  more,  the  directive  force  which  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  continually  diminished.  Biot  explains  this  anomaly  by  the  forma- 
tion of  two  consecutive  poles  in  very  elongated  and  strongly  hardened  needles,  each  half 
of  the  needle  thus  possessmg  two  poles  of  contrary  name,  whereby  the  directive  force  is 
greatly  lessened.  But  as  the  hardness  is  diminished,  the  poles  nearest  to  the  centre 
approach  continually  nearer  to  it,  and  finally  disappear  altogether. 

Compass  needles  are  usually  tempered  at  the  blue,  that  is  to  say,  at  about  300°  C. 
In  this  state,  the  coercive  force,  though  not  at  its  maximum,  is  stiU  very  great,  and  the 
steel  is  less  fragile  than  when  more  hardened,  and  less  liable  to  acquire  consecutive  poles. 

Nob  ill  (Bibl.  Univ.  Ivi.  82)  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  influence  of  hardening 
on  magnetisation  by  the  inequality  of  density  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hardened  bar. 
He  found  that  when  a  bundle  of  thin  steel  wires  (about  50)  was  very  strongly  magne- 
tised, and  the  wires  separated  a  short  time  afterwards,  each  of  them  appeared  strongly 
magnetised  in  the  same  direction ;  but  when  the  bundle  was  made  up  again,  and  untied 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  several  of  the  wires  were  found  to  be  unmagnetised,  and  some 
had  had  their  polarity  reversed.  Similar  results  had  previously  been  obtained  by 
Coulomb.  It  appears  then  that,  in  a  system  of  parallel  rows  of  magnetised  particles,  those 
which  are  most  strongly  polarised  destroy  or  reverse  the  polarity  of  the  weaker  series, 
and  determine  the  polarity  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  original  polarity  of  all  the  rows  were 
equal,  the  magnetic  power  of  the  entire  system  would  probably  soon  be  extinct.  Now 
a  magnetised  bar  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of  polarised  particles, 
and  if  the  external  shell  is  rendered  denser  than  the  interior  by  hardening,  so  that  a 
larger  number  of  magnetic  elements  are  there  included  within  a  given  space,  this  ex- 
ternal shell  will  receive  a  higiier  degree  of  polarity  than  the  external  portions,  and 
accordingly  will  neutralise  their  action  and  determine  the  polarity  of  the  whole  system. 
For  the  same  reason  soft  iron  which  has  been  hammered  or  wire-drawn,  acquires  the 
power  of  retaining  a  certain  portion  of  magnetism.  According  to  this  view,  the  coer- 
cive or  retaining  power  does  not  depend  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  physical  or  che- 
mical constitution  of  steel,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  different  densities  of  the  super- 
ficial portions  of  its  mass.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  small  bars  are 
capable  of  retaining  a  proportionally  greater  power  than  large  ones,  their  sm-face  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  volume.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  following  experi- 
ment made  by  Nobili.  Two  cylinders  were  constructed  of  the  same  kind  of  steel,  and 
of  equal  length  and  diameter,  but  one  solid,  weighing  28  grms.  the  other  hollow, 
weighing  16  grms.  They  were  then  hardened  to  the  same  degree,  and  both  were  mag- 
netised to  saturation.  When  placed  at  equal  distances  from  a  compass-needle,  the 
solid  cylinder  deflected  it  9^°  the  hollow  cylinder  19°.    The  great  difference  of  power 
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thus  slio'mi  in  favour  of  the  liollow  cylindei',  the  mass  of  wliicli  was  not  mucli  nioi''- 
tlian  half  tliat  of  the  other,  appears  to  be  duo  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  liardened 
both  within  and  without,  and  was  therefore  covered  on  both  surfaces  witli  the  dense 
crust  whieh,  according  to  the  preceding  view,  preserves  the  magnetic  power,  whereas 
the  solid  cylinder  was  thus  hardened  only  at  its  outer  sui-face.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  mode  of  explaining  the  retaining  power  of  steel 
does  not  account  for  the  known  fact,  that  iron  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  capable  of  retaining  magnetism,  although  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  that  verj'  hard 
steel  is  scarcely  if  at  all  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

hifluencc  of  Heat. — The  power  of  magnets  is  diminished  by  rise  of  temperature, 
temporarily  or  permanently  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied.  The  effect  of  heat 
is  to  diminish  the  coercive  force  ;  and  at  a  red  heat,  as  first  observed  by  Gilbert,  a  steel 
magnet  loses  tlie  whole  of  its  power.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  magnet  is  only 
slightly  heated,  its  power  suffers  only  a  temporary  diminution,  the  original  intensity 
being  regained  on  cooling.  This  cii'cumstance  must  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the 
relative  intensities  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  different  localities,  by  observation  of 
the  oscillations  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as,  if  the  temperature  is  higher  at  one  pilace  than 
at  the  other,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diminution  of  magnetic  intensity  in  the 
needle  thereby  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  magnetism  is  more  easily  imparted  to  steel  at  high  temperatures  ; 
so  that  a  bar  may  be  very  powerfully  magnetised  by  placing  it  while  red  liot  between 
the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnets  and  cooling  it  quickly  in  that  piosition. 
A  steel  bar  heated  to  redness  and  then  hardened  by  sudden  cooling  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion retains  the  magnetism  imparted  to  it  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth. 

Coulomb  has  measured  the  decrease  of  the  magnetic  force  of  a  bar  as  its  temjjerature 
is  raised.  He  first  tempered  the  bar  so  that  its  coercive  force  should  not  vary  during 
the  heating,  then  having  magnetised  it  and  heated  it  to  various  temperatures,  he  ob- 
tained the  following  results : 

Temperatures    .       .       .    15°      50°      100°      264°      42.5°      G37°  850° 
Time  of  10  oscillations      .    63"     97-5"     104"      147"     215"      290"  very  great. 

According  to  KupfFer,  the  effect  of  heat  upon  a  magnet  is  not  instantaneous,  but 
requires  a  considerable  time  to  produce  the  utmost  diminution  of  power  of  which  it  is 
capable.  For  example,  on  plunging  a  magnet  several  times  into  boiling  water,  and 
leaving  it  each  time  for  ten  minutes,  a  diminution  of  the  magnetic  force  took  place  at 
eacli  immersion  up  to  the  sixth,  after  which  the  power  remained  constant.  Kupffer 
has  also  shown  that  when  one  half  of  a  magnet  is  heated,  that  half  becomes  weakened, 
and  the  median  line  approaches  nearer  to  the  opposite  end.  According  to  Christie, 
the  greater  part  of  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  a  magnet  liy  heat  takes  place  instan- 
taneously, a  result  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  accumulation  of  magnetic  power 
near  the  surface  (p.  767). 

Influence  of  Mechanical  Actions  on  the  Magnetic  Fowcr  of  Iron. 

We  have  abeady  had  occasion  to  notice  the  influence  of  friction,  percussion,  and  other 
causes  which  agitate  the  particles  of  bodies,  in  diminishing  the  coercive  p)owcr  of  inm 
and  steel,  thereby  weakening  the  power  of  permanent  magnets,  and  facilitating  tlie 
development  of  magnetism  by  induction.  Various  other  mechanical  actions  which  pro- 
duce a  temporary  alteration  in  tlie  molecular  condition  of  a  mass  of  iron,  Likewise 
produce  a  tempiorary  alteration  in  the  magnetic  power  which  may  be  indiu^cd  in  it  by 
any  cause,  the  iron  regaining  its  original  magnetic  power  as  soon  as  the  disturbing- 
force  ceases  to  act. 

Torsion. — The  easiest  way  of  examining  the  effect  produced  by  torsion  on  the  mag- 
netic state  of  iron  is  that  devised  by  E.  Becquerel,  which  consists  in  making  use  of 
the  currents  excited  in  a  helix  enveloping  the  magnet,  by  evoiy  increase  or  diminution 
of  its  magnetic  power  (ii.  451 ).  For  this  purpose,  a  wire  of  well  aunealeil  iron,  stretched 
by  a  weight,  is  passed  through  a  vertical  glass  tube,  round  which  is  coiled  a  helix  in 
connection  with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  The  wire  in  this  position  becomes  magnetised 
by  the  inducing  action  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  found  that,  on  twisting  it  either  way,  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  deflected,  in  a  direction  winch  shows  that  the  magnetic  power 
of  the  wire  is  diminished  by  the  torsion ;  and  when  the  wire  is  untwisted,  the  needle 
moves  in  the  contrary  direction,  indicating  that  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  wire  is 
returning  towards  its  primitive  state.  On  allowing  the  wire  to  oscillate  freely  by 
torsion,  and  interposing  in  the  electric  circuit  a  commutator  which  changes  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  every  time  it  is  reversed  in  the  helix, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  moments  when  the  ■wire  passes  through  tlie  position  of  equilibrium 
and  of  maximum  torsion,  a  continuous  current  may  be  obtained. 
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Werth  eim  has  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  relations  between  magnetism 
and  torsion,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  of  Beequerel,  using  however  a  horizontal  bar 
of  iron  enveloped  by  two  helices,  one  formed  of  thick  wire  to  receive  the  current  which 
magnetises  the  bar,  the  other  of  a  long  thin  wire  to  receive  the  induced  currents  and 
convey  them  to  a  galvanometer.  The  heHees  are  placed  near  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and 
occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  its  length.  Having  first  shown  that  the  softest  iron 
always  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  coercive  power,  and  therefore  always  retains  a 
certain  amount  of  the  magnetic  polarity  once  induced  in  it,  Wertheim  obtained  the 
following  results : — 1.  Torsion  and  detorsion  do  not  by  themselves  develope  any  mag- 
netism in  iron  :  for  on  placing  the  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
twisting  it,  no  induced  current  is  developed. — 2.  If  the  bar  is  placed  in  tlie  magnetic 
meridian,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  magnet  placed  on  the  continuation  of  its  axis 
or  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  the  magnetising  action  of  either  of  these  causes 
is  accelerated  both  by  torsion  and  by  detorsion ;  but  when  once  the  magnetic 
equilibrium  is  established,  torsion  weakens  the  total  magnetisation,  and  detorsion 
restores  it  to  its  former  amount :  hence  the  maximum  of  magnetisation  takes  place  in 
the  state  ot  mechanical  equilibrmm. — 3.  If  the  bar  is  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the 
magnetising  agent,  repeated  torsion  and  detorsion  quickly  destroys  the  excess  of  tem- 
porary magnetisation,  but  continues  to  act  indefinitely  on  the  permanent  magnetisation, 
■which  is  diminished  by  torsion  and  restored  by  detorsion. — 4.  When  the  bar  is  in  any 
given  condition  of  magnetic  equilibrium,  all  the  effects  of  torsion  are  proportional  to 
the  angles  of  torsion  ;  but  the  magnitude  of  these  effects  appears  to  depend  much  more 
upon  the  permanent  magnetisation,  than  on  the  temporary  magnetisation  produced  by 
the  external  cause.  —  5.  The  form  of  the  section  of  the  bar  does  not  appear  to  exert 
any  influence,  but  the  deflections  increase  with  its  area  and  with  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetisation — 6.  The  order  of  the  effects  produced  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  iron, 
the  only  dificrence  being  in  the  absolute  intensities  of  those  effects.  The  hardest  iron 
requires  the  greatest  number  of  torsions  and  detorsions,  to  bring  it  to  its  condition  of 
magnetic  equilibrium,  indicated  by  the  equality  of  the  opposite  induced  currents.  — 
7.  Steel  also,  tlie  more  it  is  hardened,  requires  a  greater  number  of  torsions  and 
detorsions  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  magnetic  equilibrium ;  but  when  once  this 
equilibrium  is  established,  it  cannot,  according  to  Wertheim,  be  modified  by  torsion 
and  detorsion  alone,  as  is  the  case  with  iron.  Matteuoci,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
obtained  feeble  currents  in  this  case,  these  currents  being  weaker  as  the  steel  was  more 
hardened.  Hard  iron  exhibits  an  anomaly  which  has  not  been  explained,  the  modifica- 
tion produced  in  it  by  torsion  being  greater  immediately  after  the  interruption  of  the 
magnetising  current  than  during  its  passage.  In  this  case,  the  diminution  does  not 
take  place  till  after  some  time. 

When  the  bar  is  in  a  state  of  temporary  or  permanent  torsion  before  magnetisa- 
tion, similar  results  are  obtained  ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  magnetic  maximum  corresponds, 
not  with  the  initial  state  of  torsion,  but  with  that  which  exists  in  the  state  of 
mechanical  equilibrium  ;  so  that  the  magnetism  increases  when  the  bar  is  twisted  in 
the  direction  which  diminishes  the  primitive  torsion,  and  diminishes  when  the  original 
torsion  is  re-established.  But  if  the  initial  permanent  torsion  is  produced  while  the 
bar  is  under  the  action  of  the  magnetising  current,  a  rotation  of  the  maximum  is 
observed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  maximum  is  displaced,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  torsion, 
the  angle  of  rotation  being  greater  as  the  iron  is  harder,  and  the  permanent  torsion 
greater.  This  angle  is  always  less  than  half  the  temporary  torsion  which  necessarily 
takes  place  during  the  production  of  a  permanent  torsion. 

For  further  details  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of  magnetism  on 
torsion,  see  Wiedemann  {Galvanismus  nnd  Electro-magyietismus,  ii.  430-449). 

Traction  and  Flection. — According  to  Matteucci,  a  sudden  elongation  produced 
by  tension  in  a  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  while  subjected  to  the  magnetising  action  of  an 
electric  current,  produces  an  increase  in  the  magnetic  force,  and  a  sudden  shortening 
diminishes  it.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Wertheim,  who  has  also  shown 
that  flection  and  deflection  act  in  the  same  manner  as  torsion  and  detorsion.  All  these 
eifects  are  due  to  the  displacements  of  the  molecules  produced  by  these  various  forces, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  arrange  themselves,  either  in  the  position  most  favourable 
for  magnetisation,  or  the  contrary. 

Wertheim  finds,  in  the  increase  of  the  magnetic  capacity  of  iron  by  traction,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  magnet  while  loaded  becomes  continually 
stronger,  but  returns  to  its  primitive  state  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  removed.  He  also 
attributes  the  great  irregularities  of  the  compass  in  large  iron  ships  to  the  ine-ritable 
flections  of  the  iron  which  take  place  diu'ing  the  voyage,  these  flections  producing 
changes  in  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron,  of  which  the  compensators  (p.  780)  are 
unable  to  take  account.  These  phenomena  are  the  converse  of  those  observed  by 
Joule  (Phil.  Mag.  xxx.  76  and  225),  who  found  that  an  iron  bar  increases  in  length  when 
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magnetised  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  contracts  if  already  powcrfuUj  siretclied 
by  a  meelianieal  strain  jn-evious  to  magnetisation. 

Magnetism  compared  tvith  Electricity. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction,  above  described,  are  analogous  in  almost 
every  particular  to  those  of  static  electric  induction  ;  but  there  is  one  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two :  there  is  no  such  thine/  as  magnetic  discharge.  In  the 
ease  of  electrified  bodies,  we  know  that,  when  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring surfaces  attain  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  discharge  takes  place  between 
them  in  the  form  of  a  spark ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  electric  forces,  after  this 
discharge,  is  no  longer  the  same  as  before,  the  one  body  appearing  to  have  lost  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  and  the  other  to  have  gained  it  (ii.  385).  Hut  in  magnetic 
induction,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed.  Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  a  magnet, 
and  however  intensely  a  piece  of  soft  iron  may  be  polarised  by  contact  with  it,  the  iron 
can  take  nothing  from  the  magnet ;  but  as  soon  as  the  contact  is  broken,  the  soft  iron 
loses  its  polarity,  and  the  steel  magnet  is  found  to  have  lost  nothing,  but  rather  to  have 
had  its  polarity  intensified.  Neither  does  hard  iron  or  steel,  though  it  remains  mag- 
netised after  separation,  take  any  power  from  the  original  magnet,  its  retention  of 
polarity  being  in  fact  analogous,  not  to  the  condition  of  a  body  which  has  been  electri- 
fied by  discharge,  but  to  a  non-conducting  body  like  sealing-wax,  which  has  beeu  elec- 
trified merely  by  induction,  and  then  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inducingbody. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetism  are  not  then  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  static 
electricity,  notwithstanding  the  exact  parallelism  which  exists  between  the  two  up  to  a 
certain  point.  But,  as  already  explained  under  Elkctricity  (ii.  447),  the  laws  of 
magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  mutual  action  of 
electric  currents.  Two  helices  of  copper  wire,  through  which  electric  currents  are 
passing,  attract  and  repel  one  another  exactly  like  magnets,  and,  accordingly,  all  the 
phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be  accoimted  for,  if  we  assume 
that  a  magnet  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  particles  having  electric  currents  constantly 
circulating  round  them  in  one  direction.  This  tlieory  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
in  the  article  referred  to,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further. 

But,  as  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  is  rendered  magnetic  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current 
passing  near  it  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  we  must  sujjpose,  if  this  theory  be  true, 
that  an  electric  current  has  the  power  of  inducing  in  magnetic  bodies  a  system  of  electric 
currents  in  the  same  direction  as  itself;  moreover,  that  these  currents,  once  established, 
■will  continue,  in  soft  iron,  as  long  as  the  original  current  continues  to  act,  and,  in  the 
case  of  steel,  even  after  it  has  ceased.  Now,  this  is  not  what  is  observed  to  take  place 
in  tlie  action  of  electric  currents  on  conducting  bodies  in  general.  We  know  that  when 
a  conducting  wire  forming  a  closed  circuit  is  placed  near  another  wire  conveying  an 
electric  current,  the  latter,  at  the  instant  when  it  begins  to  flow,  induces,  in  the  first 
wire,  a  current  opposite  in  direction  to  itself,  this  ciu'rent,  however,  being  merely  in- 
stantaneous, and  no  induced  current  being  perceptible  so  long  as  the  inducing  current 
continues  to  flow  with  uniform  strength ;  and,  finallj^,  that  when  tlie  original  current 
ceases  (or  the  battery  cii-cuit  is  broken),  another  momentary  current  passes  through  the 
second  wire  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current.  These  effects  of  electro- 
dynamic  induction  are  evidently  totally  different  from  those  which  mxisX  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  magnets,  according  to  Ampere's  theory  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  sup- 
pose that  magnetic  bodies  have  a  peculiar  molecular  constitution,  which  enables  an 
electric  current  passing  near  them  to  excite  continuous  currents  round  their  particles  in 
the  same  direction  as  its  own  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  these  currents  pre-exist  in  all 
magnetic  bodies,  even  before  the  development  of  magnetic  polarity,  but  are  disjjosed 
without  regularity,  so  that  they  neutralise  one  another;  and  that  magnetisation, 
either  by  an  electric  current,  or  by  another  magnet,  is  the  process  by  which  these  mole- 
cular currents  are  made  to  move  in  one  direction  (ii-  448). 

The  hypothesis  that  the  molecules  of  magnetic  bodies,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  are  en- 
circled by  continuous  closed  currents  of  electricity,  which,  before  the  development  of 
magnetic  polarity,  circulate  indiscriminately  in  all  planes,  but,  in  a  magnetised  bar, 
circulate  in  such  a  manner  that,  on  the  whole,  the  prevailing  direction  of  rotation  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  conceived  as  situated  at  the  centre 
of  the  bar,  with  its  face  towards  the  south  pole  and  its.  back  towards  thb  north  pole, 
and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  two  poles :  this  hypothesis  accounts 
for  all  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  magnetisation,  and  receives  from  some 
of  them  a  striking  confirmation.  According  to  this  view,  magnetisation  consists  in 
giving  to  the  particles  of  a  piece  of  ii-on  such  an  arrangement  that  the  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  its  molecular  ciu'rents  shall  lie  that  indicated  above.  Coercive  force  is,  on  the 
same  view,  a  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  particles,  which  r  equires  to  be  overcome 
equally  to  produce  magnetisation  or  demagnetisation  ;  and  the  saturated  state  of  a 
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magnet  is  when  the  greatest  possible  number  of  molecular  currents  circulate  in  the 
same  direction,  with  their  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  magnet. 

That  magnetisation  is  really  attended  by  molecular  motion  is  proved  by  the  emission 
of  musical  sounds  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron  which  is  suddenly  magnetised  or  demagne- 
tised, when  it  is  so  supported  that  the  greater  part  of  its  mass  is  free  to  vibrate.  The 
magnetic  effects  developed  by  torsion  likewise  show  the  intimate  connection  between 
molecular  motion  and  magnetisation.  This  view  also  enables  us  to  see  why  the  coercive 
force  of  steel  is  increased  by  hardening ;  for  the  hardness  of  steel  is  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  the  great  resistance  which  its  molecules  oppose  to  mutual  motion.  The 
dilference  between  the  molecules  of  soft  iron  and  those  of  steel  with  respect  to  mag- 
netisation, may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  that  presented  by  a  very  finely  hung 
magnetic  needle  and  one  that  is  coarsely  hung,  when  a  magnet  is  brought  near  them. 
The  finely  hung  needle  is  immediately  and  completely  turned  from  its  normal  position 
on  the  approach  of  the  magnet,  and  at  once  returns  to  it  when  the  magnet  is  removed: 
the  coarsely  suspended  needle,  however,  is  at  first  much  less  alFected  by  the  magnet, 
and  does  not  turn  to  the  full  extent  until  the  friction  of  its  point  of  support  is  overcome 
by  a  gentle  tap  or  shake,  and,  similarly,  when  the  disturbing  magnet  is  taken  away,  it  does 
not  return  completely  to  its  first  position  without  the  same  aid.  This  comparison  may 
serve  to  explain  the  influence  of  a  blow  or  vibration  in  facilitating  the  magnetisation  oi 
an  unmagnetised  steel  bar,  and  in  weakening  the  force  of  a  saturated  steel  magnet. 

ITniversality  of  magnetic  Action  — Slamagnetlsm. 

Magnetism  was  fora  long  time  regarded  as  peculiar  to  a  small  number  of  bodies,  namely, 
iron,  ni  ckel,  cobalt,  and  certain  of  their  compounds ;  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  all 
bodies  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  magnetic  influence,  though  they  are  not  all  affected 
in  the  same  way.  The  question  of  the  universality  of  magnetism  was  raised  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Muschenbroek  and  Noll  et  found  that  a 
large  number  of  bodies  in  the  state  of  powder,  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  small  fragments 
of  organic  substances,  were  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but  they  attributed  the  residt  to 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron  in  the  substances  examined.  The  subject  was 
also  investigated  by  Lehmann  and  Oavallo;  and  Brugmanns,  in  1778.  observed 
that  bismuth  is  refelled  by  the  poles  of  powerful  magnets, — a  remarkable  discover}', 
which  did  not  receive  at  the  time  the  attention  it  deserved.  Coulomb,  in  1802, 
found  that  fine  needles  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  also  of  glass,  and  of  various  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  suspended  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  two  powerful  magnets,  oscillated  till  they  came  to  rest  in  a  line  between  the 
poles  ;  but  he  also  showed  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  iron,  not  exceeding  jj^^, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  needle  of  wax,  was  sufiicient  to  produce  this  efTect :  hence  he 
considered  it  uncertain  whether  the  effects  observed  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  mag- 
nets on  tlie  various  substances  themselves,  or  on  minute  quantities  of  iron  contained  in 
them.  After  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  Becquerel  observed  that  rods  of 
shellac,  wood,  and  other  substances,  suspended  by  threads  of  unspun  silk  within  the 
coil  of  a  galvanometer,  placed  themselves  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
coil,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  an  iron  needle  would  :  this  effect  was  exhibited 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  paper  tube  filled  with  ferric  oxide.  Lebaillif,  in 
1828,  found  that  a  delicately  suspended  magnetic  needle  was  repelled  by  bismuth  and 
antimony,  thus  confirming  the  important  observation  previously  made  by  Brugmanns. 
The  same  kind  of  repulsive  action  was  subsequently  observed  by  Saigey  in  several 
other  substances. 

But  these  facts,  however  important  they  may  now  appear,  excited  but  little  attention 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  inasmucli  as  they  could  not  be  referred  to  any  general 
law ;  and  the  question  of  the  universality  of  magnetism  remained  undecided,  until 
Farad  ay,  in  1845,  discovered  that  most  transparent  substances,  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  powerful  magnets,  acquire  tlie  power  of  circular  polarisation  (p.  676) ;  and 
regarding  this  effect  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  molecules  of 
the  transparent  body,  he  was  led  to  undertake  a  series  of  researches  which  resulted  in 
the  grand  discovery,  that  all  bodies  whatever  are  subject  to  magnetic  influence,  but 
are  not  all  affected  by  it  in  the  same  way,  being  divided,  with  respect  to  their  magnetic 
susceptibilities,  into  two  great  classes — the  Magnetic  and  the  Biamagnetic.  The 
former  class  includes  those  bodies  which  exhibit  the  well-known  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion — being  attracted,  ^Ai.n'o.  in  their  natural  state, 
by  either  pole  of  a  magnet,  and,  when  shaped  into  bars  or  rods,  and  suspended  joining 
two  opposite  magnetic  poles,  pointing  axiaJly — that  is  to  say,  in  a  straight  line  between 
them.  The  bodies  belonging  to  this  class  are  mostly  metallic  (including  oxides  and  salts), 
viz.  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  cliromium,  cerium,  titanium,  palladium,  platinum, 
osmium.    The  magnetic  properties  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  long  been  known. 
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In  tlie  other  metals  of  the  series,  maguctic  susceptibility  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
use  of  magnets  of  great  power.  Miuiganese,  chromium,  cerium,  titanium,  and  osmium 
are  placed  by  Faraday  in  the  magnetic  class,  because  certain  of  their  compounds  exhibit 
the  ordinary  magnetic  relations. 

The  second  or  Biamagnctic  class  includes  aU  liquids  and  solids,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  magnetic  class.  The  law  which  governs  the 
action  of  magnets  on  these  bodies  is  as  follows : — A  fartide  of  a  diaiuagnctic  body 
placed  in  the  neighbotirhood  of  either  pole  of  a  magnet  is  repelled  hy  that  pole. 
Hence,  a  bar  of  any  diamagnetic  substance  suspended  by  its  centre  midway  between 
two  magnetic  poles  will  point  (?g'«flto?7'«//y,  that  is  to  say,  at  right  angles  to  the  straight 
line  joining  the  two  poles — that  being  the  position  in  which  every  part  of  it  is  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  each  of  the  poles  ;  and  if  its  centre  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  axial  line,  the  whole  bar  will  recede  from  that  line,  placing  itself  at  the 
same  time  equatorially.  A  globe  or  cube  does  not  point,  but  exhibits  the  simple  phe- 
nomenon of  repulsion.  If  two  small  balls  of  any  diamagnetic  substance  be  suspended 
between  the  two  magnetic  poles,  they  will  be  driven  towards  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  actuated  by  mutual  attraction.  The  position  which  a  bar  of  any  substance  takes 
up  when  suspended  horizontally  between  two  magnetic  poles  furnishes  the  best  means 
of  determining  whether  it  belongs  to  the  magnetic  or  the  diamagnetic  class  :  if  it  be 
magnetic,  it  will  place  itself  axially  ;  if  diamagnetic,  equatorially. 

The  diamagnetic  force  cannot  be  perceptibly  developed  without  the  use  of  exceed- 
ingly powei'ful  magnets :  electro-magnets  answer  the  purpose  best,  but  large  perma- 
nent magnets  may  also  be  used.  The  great  power  required  to  develops  this  mode  of 
action  accounts  for  its  having  been  previously  overlooked  by  most  observers. 

Bismuth  appears  to  be  the  most  powerfully  diamagnetic  of  all  substances ;  then 
follows  phosphorus,  then  antimony,  then  heavy  glass  (silico-borate  of  lead).  Among  the 
metals,  the  order  of  diamagnetic  energy  appears  to  be  as  follows :  bismuth,  antimony, 
zinc,  tin,  cadmium,  sodium,  mercm-y,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rho- 
dium, iridium,  tungsten.  (Faraday,  Experimented  Researches  in  Electrieitg,  series 
20  and  21  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1846,  21.) 

Thallium  is  strongly  diamagnetic,  being  nearly  equal  in  that  respect  to  bismuth. 
(Crookes.) 

Air  and  other  gases  exhibit  decided  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  relations.  In  his 
first  experiments  on  this  subject,  Faraday  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  gaseous 
bodies  were  indifferent  to  magnetic  action,  forming  the  zero,  or  middle  point,  between 
the  two  classes  of  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies.  Bancalari  has,  however,  since 
discovered  that  flame  possesses  diamagnetic  properties  ;  and  Zantedeschi  has  shown 
that  air  and  other  gases  likewise  exhibit  diamagnetic  relations.  The  researches  of 
these  Italian  philosophers  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Faraday :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  results. 

An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a  stream  of  any  gas  could  be  delivered  in  a 
vertical  direction,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  near  the  middle  point  of  the  axial 
line,  between  two  powerful  magnetic  poles  of  opposite  names,  but  at  a  short  distance 
on  one  side  of  that  line.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  found  that  the  following  gases 
were  driven  away  from  the  magnetic  axis  and  passed  off  in  the  equatorial  direction  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  exhiliited  diamagnetic  relations  with  regard  to  atmospheric  air — 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  coal-gas,  oleflant  gas,  sulphur- 
ous anhydride,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  fluoride  of  silicium,  ammonia,  chlo- 
rine, nitrous  oxide,  and  the  vapours  of  bromine  and  iodine.  Nitric  oxide  and  pernitric 
oxide  were  also  slightly  diamagnetic  in  air.  Oxygen  was  strongly  magnetic — that  is 
to  say,  it  was  drawn  towards  the  axis,  and  then  along  it  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  poles,  round  which  it  accumulated. 

The  first-mentioned  gases  evidently  differed  from  each  other  in  diamagnetic  energy; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  by  the  moans  above  described  to  form  anything  like  a  pre- 
cise estimate  of  their  relative  powers.  To  determine  this  point,  the  magnetic  poles 
were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  one  gas,  while  the  other  gas  was  directed  in  a 
vertical  stream,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  near  the  axial  line  as  before.  By  this 
method  it  was  found  that  {\)  In  carbonic  anht/dride,  air  and  oxygen  passed  axially; 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrochloi-ic  acid,  and  ammonia,  equatorially  : 
so  likewise  did  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrous  oxide,  but  the  action  was  feeble.  (2)  In  coed- 
yas,  air  appeared  magnetic,  though  but  slightly ;  oxygen  was  strongly  magnetic  : 
nitrogen  was  strongly  diamagnetic;  olefiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
feebly  so.  (3)  In  hydrogen  gas,  air,  when  free  from  smoke,  passed  axially ;  but 
when  mixed  with  smoke,  it  was  either  indifferent  or  passed  equatorially.  Hydrogen 
gas  and  atmospheric  air  seem  to  be  not  far  removed  from  one  another  in  the  scale. 
Oxygen  was  strongly  magnetic  ;  nitric  oxide  also  magnelic,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Ni- 
trogpn  was  strongly  diamagnetic ;  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride, 
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and  oleflant  gas  were  also  diamagnetic ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  slightly  so. 
Oxygen  appears  to  be  the  most  magnetic  of  all  gases. 

When  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  was  placed  just  below  the  middle  point  of  the  axial 
luie  and  ignited  by  a  voltaic  current,  tlie  stream  of  hot  air  which  rose  up  against  the 
axial  line  was  deflected  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  passed  oflF  in  the  equatorial 
direction.  The  same  effect  was  obtained  in  oxygen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  coal-gas. 
Hence  it  appears  that  a  heated  gas  is  diamagnetic  to  the  same  when  cold.  A  stream 
of  cold  air  directed  downwards  near  the  axial  line,  was  drawn  towards  that  line. 

The  flame  of  a  wax  taper  or  of  burning  ether  also  takes  an  equatorial  direction  when 
placed  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  axial  line.  When  placed  a  Little  on  one  side  of 
the  axis,  it  is  directed  away  from  that  line,  just  as  if  a  gentle  wind  were  blowing  upon 
it  in  that  direction.  When  made  to  rise  exactly  in  the  axial  line,  it  divides  itself  into 
two  long  tongues,  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  This  effect  is  particularly  strik- 
ing with  the  large  flame  produced  by  setting  fire  to  a  ball  of  cotton  soaked  in  ether. 
These  effects  are  evidently  analogous  to  those  just  described  with  hot  air ;  but  they 
are  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  solid  carbonaceous  particles  in  the  flame,  which  are 
diamagnetic.  In  corroboration  of  this  supposition,  it  is  found  that  the  brightest 
flames  are  the  most  strongly  diamagnetic.  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxi.  401 :  see 
also  Zantedeschi,  xxxi.  421.) 

Specific  Magnetism.  This  term  was  introduced  by  E.  Beequerel,  to  denote 
the  action  exerted  by  a  magnet  on  the  unit  of  volume  of  a  body  placed  at  the  unit  of 
distance,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  exerted  on  a  certain  substance  taken  as  the 
stand;ird  of  comparison.  Another  mode  of  estimation  is  to  compare  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  a  small  magnetic  needle,  by  a  cube,  equal  to  the  unit  of  volume,  placed  at  the 
unit  of  distance  from  the  needle.  The  measurements  are  made  either  by  the  torsion 
balance,  or  by  determining  the  weight  required  to  keep  the  body  in  a  certain  position 
of  equililirium  while  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet. 

By  these  methods,  Pliicker,  representing  the  specific  magnetism  of  soft  iron  by 
100,000,  has  found  for  native  magnetic  oxide  the  number  40,227,  for  specular  iron  ore 
633,  for  brown  haematite  71,  which  is  the  lowest  number  found  for  any  of  the  com- 
pounds of  iron,  solid  or  liquid. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  Pliicker  for  certain  diamagnetic  substances 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  for  equal  weights  referred  to  water  as  unit. 

Specific  Biamagnctic  Pouwrs.    (Plii  cker.) 


Water 
Phosphorus 
Sulphide  of  carbon 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Ether 

Oil  of  turpentine 


100) 

Flowers  of  sulphur 

100  , 
102  ^ 

Common  salt 

Nitric  acid  . 

IO2J 

Nitrate  of  bismuth 

127  K 

Sulphuric  acid 

123  j* 

Mercury 

71?3 

70i* 
48  i 
35h 
34i3 

23  1 


This  table  shows  that  the  diamagnetic  powers  of  different  groups  of  substances  may 
be  approximately  expressed  by  simple  numbers ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  result 
is  accidental,  or  expresses  an  actual  law. 

The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  E.  Beequerel,  the 
magnetic  power  of  water  being  taken  as  unity,  and  the  results  referred  to  equal  volumes. 
Diamagnetic  substances  are  denoted  by  the  minus  sign. 

Specific  Mag7ietic  Powers.    (E.  Beequerel.) 


Solids. 

Specific 
magnetism 
in  air. 

Liquids. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Specific 
magnetism 
in  air. 

Water  .... 

-1-00 

Water  .... 

1-0000 

-1-00 

Zinc  .... 

-0'2o 

Alcohol  .... 

0-8059 

-0-97 

White  wax 

-0-57 

Ammonia 

0-8059 

—  1-02 

Melted  sulphur 

-1-14 

Common  salt . 

1-2084 

-113 

Copper  (electrotype) 

-1-41 

Chloride  of  magnesium  . 

1-3197 

-1-21 

Copper,  pure  . 

-1-68 

Sulphide  of  carbon . 

1-3197 

-1-33? 

Lead,  commercial  . 

-1-53 

Sulphate  of  copper . 

1-1265 

+  0-81 

Phosphorus  . 

-1-64 

„       of  nickel  . 

1-0827 

+  216 

Selenium 

-1-65 

Ferrous  sulphate  . 

1-1728 

+  18-02 

Silver,  pure  . 

-2-32 

„  chloride 

1-1923 

+  21-12 

Gold  (nugget) 

-2-41 

1-0695 

+  9-19 

Gold,  pure 

-3-47 

1-2767 

+  36  07 

Bismuth 

-21-70 

„          „  (concen- 
trated) 

-22-67 

1-4334 

+  65-01 
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To  compare  the  magnetic  powers  of  iron  with  water,  and  thence  with  other  bodies, — 
which  is  somewliat  difRcult,  on  account  of  the  very  great  disproportion  existing 
between  the  two, — Becquerel  made  use  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  chloride, 
as  an  intermediate  term  of  comparison.  This  solution,  which  has  a  specific  magnetic 
power  of  +  658-13,  that  of  water  being  — 10,  was  introduced  into  a  tube  of  thin  glass, 
4  centimetres  long,  suspended  between  the  contrary  poles  of  two  bar  magnets,  and  its 
oscillations  were  compared  with  that  of  a  bar  of  wax  of  the  siime  length  mixed  with 
a  known  weight  of  soft  iron  filings.  The  numbers  of  oscillations  made  by  such  bars 
in  a  given  time  are  independent  of  their  bulk,  and  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
filings  contained  in  them.  In  this  manner  it  was  found  that  ferrous  chloride  expe- 
riences, for  equal  volumes,  the  same  amount  of  action  as  an  inert  sul)stanee  containing 
0'2  milligr.  of  iron  per  cubic  centimetre.  Now,  the  magnetic  power  of  water,  com- 
pared with  ferrous  chloride,  being  — ^.\!^, ,,  =  —  0'0152,  will  also  be  equal  to  that  of  an 

inert  substance  containing  0'01o2  x  0-2  =  0-003  milligr.  of  iron  per  cubic  centimetre, 
but  of  contrary  sign.  Hence,  as  a  cubic  centimetre  of  iron  weighs  7'758  grms.,  the 
magnetic  powers  of  iron,  ferrous  chloride,  and  water  are,  for  equal  volumes,  as  the  num- 
bers +  1,000,000  :  +  25-7  :  -0-4  ;  and  for  equal  iveights,  as  +  1,000,000  :  +  140  :  -3. 

Faraday  has  also  compared  the  magnetic  powers  of  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
stances by  the  method  of  torsion.  The  next  table  contains  some  of  his  results  for 
equal  volumes  in  vacuo,  and  referred  to  water  as  unity.  They  were  all  obtained  at 
the  temperature  of  15-5°  C.  (60°  F.),  and  for  gases  uuder  the  pressure  of  0-76  metre. 


Sjjecific  Magnetic  Powers.  (Faraday.) 


Substances. 

Magnetic 

Substances. 

Magnetic 

Substances. 

Magnetic 

puAvers. 

powers. 

jjowers. 

Proto-ammoni-  } 

+  1-309 

Cyanogen . 

-0-009 

Ammonia  (liquid) 

-1-010 

uret  of  copper  ) 

Glass 

-0-188 

Sulphide  of  car-) 

-1  031 
-1-036 

Per-ammoniuret  ( 
of  copper  ) 

+  1-240 

Zinc,  pure 
Ether 

-0-772 
-8-797 

bou       .  ) 

Nitrate  of  potas- } 

Oxygen 

-f  0-181 

Alcohol  (abs.)  . 

-0-816 

sium  (.sat.)  j 

Ail-  . 

+  0-035 

Oil  of  lemons  . 

-0-828 

Sulphm-ic  acid 

-1-081 

defiant  gas 

+  0-006 

Camphor  . 

-0  855 

Sulphur 

-1-221 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic    anhy-  / 

+  0-003 

Camphine . 

-0-859 

Chloride  of  ar- } 

-1-260 

0-000 

Linseed  oil 

-0-886 

senic     .  J 

dride     .        .  j 

Olive  oil  . 

-0-886 

Borate   of   lead ) 

-1-413 

Hydrogen  . 

-0-001 

Wax. 

-0-887 

(melted)  I 

Ammonia  gas 

-0-005 

Nitric  acid 

-0-911 

Bismuth 

-20-369 

A  comparison  of  the  specific  magnetic  powers  of  different  elementary  bodies  shows 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  most  magnetic  are  those  which  have  the  smallest  atomic 
volume  (i.  442),  or  those  whose  atoms  are  the  closest  together  ;  and  that  diamagnetic 
bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  whose  atoms  have  the  largest  spaces  between  them. 
Thus  bismuth,  the  most  diamagnetic  of  all  bodies,  has  also  a  high  atomic  volume  (21-2) ; 
whereas  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  have  very  low  atomic  volumes,  viz.  about  3-5.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  copper  and  zinc,  which  have  also  small  atomic  volumes,  viz.  3  6 
and  4-6  respectively,  are  slightly  diamagnetic;  and  sodium  and  potassium,  whose  atomic 
volumes  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  metals  (sodium  23-7,  potassium  45-6), 
are,  according  to  Lamy,  slightly  magnetic.  The  relative  distances  between  the  atoms 
is,  tlierefore,  not  the  only,  and  perhaps  not  the  principal,  cause  which  determines  the 
difference  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies. 

No  definite  relation  has  yet  been  discovered  between  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic 
powers  of  compounds  and  those  of  their  elements.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
compounds  of  iron  are  for  the  most  part  magnetic ;  but  exceptions  occur  even  among 
these,  the  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  for  example,  being  diamagnetic. 
The  magnetic  relations  of  atoms  are,  therefore,  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  their 
state  of  combination. 

The  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  powers  of  mixtures  are,  according  to  Matteucci 
sensibly  equal  to  the  sum  [?  the  mean]  of  those  of  their  components. 

Specific  Magnetism  of  Oxygen  and  Air. — Matteucci  has  comjjared  the  magnetic 
power  of  oxygen  -with  that  of  iron  by  the  following  method,  which  serves  also  to  show,  in 
a  striking  manner,  that  oxygen  is  magnetic: — A  large  bubble  of  oxygen  is  introduced 
into  a  tube  filled  w  ith  alcohol,  and  the  tube  is  placed  transversely  between  the  hemi- 
spherical polar  extremities  of  a  very  strong  electro-magnet.  If  tlie  bubble  is  placed 
tangeutially  to  the  polar  line,  it  elongates  towards  this  line ;  and  if  its  centre  is  over  the 
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polar  line,  it  shortens.  If  the  alcohol  is  saturated  with  protochloride  of  iron,  the 
bubble  in  the  latter  position  splits  into  two,  which  move  away  from  one  another.  By 
ascertaining  by  trial  the  proportion  of  ferrous  chloride,  for  which  the  bubble  experiences 
no  perceptible  change  of  form,  a  solution  will  be  obtained,  having  the  same  magnetic 
power  as  oxygen  gas.  By  this  method  Matteucci  found  that  oxygen  has  the  same 
magnetic  power  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  containing  three  milli- 
grammes of  iron  in  a  cubic  centimetre. 

E.  Becquerel  has  made  ntmierous  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
magnetic  power  of  oxygen  as  compared  with  water,  and  thence  with  iron.  A  small 
tube  of  glass  filled  with  wax  was  suspended  from  a  torsion  apparatus,  and  the  effects 
produced  upon  it  by  an  electro-magnet  in  a  vacuum,  in  oxygen  and  water,  were  com- 
pared. These  actions,  at  the  temperature  of  12°  were,  in  oxygen  under  a  pressure  of 
0-76  met.,  Vo  =  — 0'2675;  in  a  vacuum,  Vj,  =  —0-1145;  and  in  water,  Nw  = 
H-  0-7033.  Hence  Vo  -  V„  =  -f-0-1530:  V„  -  W  =  -0-8178;  and  the 
magnetism  of  oj^^^fw,  compared  with  water  in  mcMo,  is  O't. 530  :  0-8178  =  0-1871. 
Hence,  for  equal  volumes,  the  magnetic  power  of  oxygen  is  nearly  \  of  that  of  water, 
but  of  contrary  sign.  For  air  the  same  method  gives  the  number  0-03771 :  hence,  as 
the  magnetic  power  of  oxygen  multiplied  by  0-21  is  0-392,  it  follows  that  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  air  is  due  to  tlie  oxygen  contained  in  it.  These  results  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  obtained  by  Faraday  (p.  773)  and  Matteucci ;  and  Becquerel  has  fm-ther 
confirmed  them  by  Pliickcr's  method.  Lastly,  he  has  sho-mi  that  the  magnetic  power 
of  oxygen  is  proportional  to  its  pressure — a  result  probably  true  also  for  other  gases. 

Taking  the  magnetic  power  of  iron  as  the  standard,  and  calling  it  1,000,000,  we 
find  that,  for  cqiial  weights,  the  magnetic  power  of  oxygen  is  377,  and  that  of  air  88. 
Oxygen,  weight  for  weight,  has  three  times  the  magnetic  power  of  ferrous  chloride, 
which  is  the  most  magnetic  of  all  liquids.  Hence  a  cubic  metre  of  oxygen  gas  would 
act  on  a  magnetic  needle  with  the  force  of  54  centigrammes  of  iron,  and  a  cubic  metre 
of  air  with  the  force  of  11  centigrammes  of  iron.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  consequently 
equal  in  magnetic  power  to  a  shell  of  iron  covering  the  whole  earth  to  the  thickness  of 
O'l  millimetre.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  magnetic  envelope,  in  a  state  of 
constant  agitation,  is  capable  of  disturbing  the  magnetic  needle  ;  and  as  its  magnetic 
power  varies  with  its  temperature  (see  below),  the  heating  which  it  undergoes  at 
different  hours  of  the  day  may  contribute  to  produce  the  diurnal  variations  (p.  782). 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Magnetism  and  Diamagnetism. — The  effect  of  heat  on 
the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  steel  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  767).  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  iron  at  a  white  heat  becomes  totally  unsusceptible  of  magnetic 
influence.  Faraday  has,  however,  shown  that,  though  the  susceptibility  of  magnetic 
bodies  properly  so  called  is  rapidly  diminished  by  heat,  it  is  never  completely 
destroyed,  but  is  still  perceptible  at  the  highest  temperatures,  provided  that  electro- 
magnets of  great  power  are  employed  to  develope  it.  These  results  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Pliicker,  wlio  has  shown  that  the  specific  diamagnetism  and  magnetism  of 
solids  and  liquids  diminish,  for  the  most  part,  as  their  temperature  is  raised,  but  that 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mercury,  for  example,  exhibits  no  change  of 
diamagnetic  power  at  300^ ;  neither  do  sulphiu:  and  stearin,  even  when  heated  above 
their  melting  points.  Brunner  has  shown  that  water  in  the  state  of  ice  and  of  vapour 
has  the  same  specific  magnetism  as  in  the  liquid  state. 

According  to  Matteucci  (Bibl.  Univ.  de  Genfeve  [Arch,  des  Sc.  xxiii.],  24),  the 
magnetism  of  iron  increases  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  then  decreases  rapidly.  The 
diamagnetic  power  of  bismuth  diminishes  between  0°  and  212°  C. — nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  vanishes  altogether  at  the  melting  point.  Non- 
metallic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  scarcely  suffer  any 
diminution  of  diamagnetic  power  in  consequence  of  change  of  state. 

A  globule  of  iron  melted  in  a  lime-spoon  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  was  still 
attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but  to  exhibit  the  attraction,  a  very  large  electro-magnet  was 
required,  charged  with  30  Grove's  cells.  Matteucci  estimates  the  magnetic  power  of 
melted  iron  at  only  0-000015  of  its  power  at  common  temperatures  :  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  iron  at  a  white  heat  should  have  been  found  insensible  to  the  attractive 
power  of  ordinary  magnets.  Copper,  standard  gold,  zinc,  porcelain,  and  certain  kinds 
of  charcoal,  which  according  to  Matteucci  are  magnetic  at  common  temperatures,  become 
diamagnetic  when  heated.  Platinum  remains  magnetic  in  the  state  of  fusion,  its  power 
appearing  scarcely  to  have  suffered  any  diminution. 

Heat  appears  also  to  diminish  the  magnetic  power  of  gases  :  thus  Faraday  found  that 
heated  air  is  repelled  by  the  magnet  when  surrounded  by  cold  air(p.  771).  E.  Becquerel, 
however,  concludes  from  his  experiments  on  oxygen,  that  heat  does  not  act  directly  in 
diminishing  the  magnetic  power  of  gases,  the  diminution  observed  being  solely  due  to 
change  of  density. 
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Influence  of  Compression  and  Crystalline  Structure  on  Magnetism  and.  Diumagnetism. 
— Faraday  observed  that  the  position  assumed  by  a  bar  of  bismuth  under  the  intluenee 
of  magnetic  forces,  is  affected  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  its  crystalline  structure  ;  and 
that  when  a  cubic  crystal  of  tlie  metal  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, a  certain  line,  perpendicular  to  the  principal  cleavage-plane  of  the  crystal 
(called  by  Faraday  the  magnc-crystaUic  axis),  tends  to  place  itself  axially  between  the 
poles,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  taugentially  to  the  magnetic  curve  passing  througli 
the  point  where  the  crystal  is  situated.  Pliieker  also  remarked  that  a  plate  of  tour- 
maline cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet 
■with  tliat  axis  horizontal,  places  itself  with  the  axis  in  the  equatorial  position,  although 
the  crystal  is  magnetic,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  which  it  contains,  and  if  suspended 
with  the  axis  vertical,  is  attracted  by  either  pole  of  the  mngnet.  Hence  he  concluded 
that  the  axis  is  repelled  by  the  magnetic  poles,  and  that  the  repulsion  thus  exerted  is 
more  powerful  than  the  attraction  due  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  mass.  Calc- 
spar,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  diamagnetic,  places  itself  with  its  principal  erystal- 
lographic  axis  in  the  line  between  the  magnetic  poles :  similar  results  are  obtained 
with  heavy  spar  and  dioptase,  which  are  magnetic. 

These  phenomena  have  been  reduced  to  a  general  law  by  the  researches  of  Tyndall 
and  Knoblauch  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,[3]  xxxv.  375;  xxxvii.  76),  who  have  shown  that 
wlien  the  particles  of  a  body  are  more  closely  packed  in  one  direction  than  in  others, 
this  direction — other  circumstances  being  the  same — is  the  one  on  which  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  body  are  exerted  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  consequently  this 
line  of  direction  places  itself  axially  or  equatorially  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet 
according  as  the  body  is  magnetic  or  diamagnetic.  Thus  a  cylinder  of  carbonate  of  iron 
made  into  a  paste  with  gum,  places  itself  axially,  if  of  uniform  density  in  all  directions  ; 
but  if  the  paste  be  strongly  pressed  between  boards  into  a  thin  cake,  a  bar  or  needle 
formed  out  of  it  will  place  itself  equatorially  between  the  poles,  even  if  its  length  be 
ten  times  as  great  as  its  breadth.  Conversely,  a  bar  formed  of  a  paste  of  bismuth 
filings  and  gum,  which  places  itself  equatorially  if  of  uniform  density,  will  assume 
the  axial  position  if  the  paste  be  compressed  transversely  to  the  length  of  tliebar. 

The  effects  observed  in  crystals  of  bismuth  and  other  substances  are  of  the  same 
nature.  Tliat  the  molecular  .structure  of  crystals  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  is 
evident  from  their  optical  relations,  their  rates  of  expansion,  and  their  heat-conducting 
powers ;  and  the  direction  in  which  they  place  themselves  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet 
is  determined  by  their  relative  densities  in  different  directions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  artificial  structures  above  mentioned. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  ci-j'stal  that  ultimately  determines 
the  position  which  it  assumes  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  so  much  as  that  of  the 
planes  of  cleavage,  these  planes  taking  the  axial  direction  when  the  crystal  is  magnetic, 
and  the  equatorial  if  it  is  diamagnetic. 

Thus,  if  two  cubes  be  formed  of  the  same  dimensions,  one  from  a  crystal  of  beryl, 
the  other  from  scapolite,  both  of  which  are  magnetic,  the  former  will  place  itself  with 
its  principal  axis  equatorially  between  the  magnetic  poles,  the  latter  axially,  because 
in  beryl  the  cleavage-planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  whereas  in  scapolite  they 
are  parallel  to  it.  Conversely,  a  cube  of  nitre,  which  is  diamagnetic,  places  itself  witli 
the  principal  axis  equatorial,  whereas  a  cube  of  topaz,  also  diamagnetic,  takes  up  the 
contrary  position  ;  because  the  cleavage-planes  of  nitre  are  parallel,  and  those  of  topaz 
are  perpendicular,  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal.  In  all  cases,  the  cleavage-planes 
place  themselves  axially  or  equatorially,  according  as  the  crystal  is  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic. The  manner  in  which  this  result  is  produced  will  be  easily  understood  if 
we  remember  that  a  crystal  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  very  tliin  plates  laid 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  in  absolute  contact.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  imitate  the 
arrangement  artificially.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  strips  of  emery-paper,  an  inch  long  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  be  gummed  together  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
rectangular  bar,  this  bar  will  place  itself  axially  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  (the 
emery  being  magnetic);  in  fact,  it  rej^resents  a  magnetic  crystal  having  its  cleavage 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  if  another  bar  be  formed,  also  an  inch  long,  of  square 
pieces  of  emery-paper,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  having  their  surfaces  transverse  to 
its  length,  it  will  place  itself  equatorially,  because,  in  that  position,  the  layers  of 
magnetic  substance  will  take  up  the  axial  position.  If  the  paper  be  covered  with  a 
paste  of  Insmuth  powder  instead  of  emery,  the  effects  will  be  exactly  opposite. — 
Traitl'  cVEkctricite,  par  A.  Dela  Eive  (i.  516—529). 

ISiamagrnetic  Polarity.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  diamagnetism,  the  question 
was  raised,  whether  diamagnetic  bodies  possess  opposite  poles  analogous  to  tliose  of 
magnetic  bodies.  Faraday,  from  his  earlier  exjseriments,  concluded  that  such  was  not 
the  ease,  but  that  every  part  of  a  diamagnetic  body  was  equally  repelled  by  either 
pole  of  a  magnet.    On  the  other  hand,  Eeich  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvi.  127)  found 
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that  a  very  delicately  suspended  ball  of  bismuth,  though  repelled  by  either  pole  of  a 
horse  shoe  magnet,  when  presented  to  them  separately,  remained  at  rest  when  sus- 
pended at  equal  distances  from  the  two  :  hence  he  concluded  that  the  resultant  effect 
of  the  two  magnetic  poles  is  due,  not  to  tlie  sum,  but  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  action,  just  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  attractive 
actions  exerted  by  the  two  poles  on  a  ball  of  iron,  and  tliat  the 
first  effect  of  the  magnet  on  the  bismuth  is  to  develope  in  it  a  cer- 
tain polarity,  whence  results  the  repulsion.  The  question  was  like- 
wise examined  by  Weber  and  Poggendorff,  Pliicker,  H.  C.  Oersted, 
and  Matteucci,  but  without  decisive  results,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  existence  of  diamagnetic  polarity  remained  doubtful  tiU  it  was 
taken  up  by  Tyndall  (Phil.  Trans.,  1855  and  1866),  who,  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  suggested  by  Weber,  has  completely  establislied  the 
existence  of  polarity  in  diamagnetic  bodies. 

This  apparatus,  represented  viifig.  727,  consists  of  two  equal  verti- 
cal helices,  h  h,  h'h',  having  an  internal  diameter  of  two  centimetres, 
and  coiled  round  copper  tubes,  which  project  above  them  at  t,  t'; 
these  two  helices  convey  the  same  electric  current,  but  in  contrary 
directions.  They  are  fixed  to  a  stout  board  suspended  against  a 
wall,  and  within  them  are  suspended  two  small  diamagnetic  bars,  I,  l\ 
attached  to  an  endless  cord  passing  round  the  puUeys  P,P'.  An 
astatic  needle,  sn,  represented  in  projection  at  NS,  N'S',  is  sus- 
pended on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  helices  h,  h,  by  silk  cords 
attached  to  the  centre  of  a  torsion-circle,  r.  This  chcle  is  capable 
of  turning  independently  of  the  screw  v,  the  nut  of  which  is  em- 
bedded in  a  copper  cross-piece  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  copper 
tubes  t,  t'.  The  magnets  NS,  N'S'  are  enclosed  in  a  copper  box,  a,  to 
diminish  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations ;  they  are  joined  by  a  brass 
rod,  on  which  they  can  be  made  to  approach  one  another  more  or  less. 

The  deflections  of  the  astatic  needle  are  observed  by  reflection  in  a 
mirror  m,  M,  and  measured  by  the  reflection  of  a  horizontal  scale 
placed  at  a  distance,  as  in  Gauss's  magnetometers.  On  transmitting 
a  voltaic  current  from  one  or  two  Grove's  cells  through  the  two 
coils  in  opposite  directions,  the  bismuth  bars  within  them  become 
diamagnetised ;  and  by  carefully  raising  or  lowering  the  astatic  bars 
NS,  S'N',  a  position  maybe  found  in  which  the  magnets  become  in- 
different to  the  action  of  the  current.  If,  whilst  the  apparatus  is 
thus  arranged,  the  wheel  P  be  turned  to  the  right,  the  bismuth  bars 
will  be  brought  into  the  position  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the 
astatic  needle  will  be  deflected.  This  effect  is  clearly  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  polarity  in  the  bismuth  bars  :  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  currents  on  the  two  helices,  the  lower 
end  of  one  bismuth  bar  will,  if  polar,  be  in  the  sarne  condition  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
other,  and  each  will  therefore  attract  one  particular  end,  say  the  north,  of  each  magnet 
composing  the  astatic  combination,  and  repel  the  south  end :  both  bars  therefore  tend 
to  deflect  both  magnets  in  the  same  direction  ;  on  turning  the  wheel  to  the  left,  so 
as  to  bring  the  bismuth  bars  into  the  opposite  position,  the  needles  will  be  equally 
deflected  in  the  contrary  direction. 

These  effects  are  most  marked  with  bodies  like  bismuth  and  antimony,  which  have 
the  greatest  diamagnetic  energy ;  but  they  are  also  distinctly  shown,  even  in  non-con- 
ducting bodies— such  as  heavy  glass,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  sulphide  of  carbon,  &c. 

If  the  deviation  produced  by  solid  bismuth  be  represented  by  75  divisions  of  the 
scale  employed,  the  following  table  will  represent  the  action,  found  by  Tyndall,  of  the 
other  bodies  enumerated  in  it: 

Bismuth,  solid 

„  powdered 
Antimony 
Sulphide  of  carbon 
White  marble 


© 


75 

Heavy  glass  . 

.  4 

37 

Phosphorus  . 

.  4 

13-0 

Distilled  water 

.  4 

6-5 

Calcspar 

.  2 

5 

Nitre  . 

.  1-7 

Wlien  magnetic  substances,  such  as  iron  iu  bars  or  in  filings,  sulphate,  carbonate,  or 
eliloride  of  iron,  slate,  solutions  of  salts  of  U'on,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  are  substituted  for  the 
diamagnetic  bars,  the  astatic  needles  are  deflected  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they  would  be  deflected  by  diamagnetic  bodies. 

Theory  of  Diamag'netisn).  The  phenomena  of  diamngnetism  naturally  suggest 
the  iiiquiry,  whether  the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  magnetic  pole  on  diamagnetic  bodies 
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is  a  force  distinct  from  that  of  magnetism,  as  exerted  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  of  the 
magnetic  class  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  condi- 
tions of  matter  are  merely  relative,  so  that  all  bodies  are  magnetic  in  different  degrees, 
and  the  apparent  repidsion  of  a  diamagnetic  body,  such  as  bismuth,  is  merely  the  result 
of  its  being  attracted  by  the  magnet  less  than  the  particles  of  the  sun-ounding  medium, 
just  as  a  balloon  recedes  from  the  earth,  because  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal 
bidk  of  the  surrounding  air.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  body  may  appear  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  Protosulphate 
of  iron  is  a  magnetic  substance,  and  water  is  diamagnetic  :  hence  it  is  possible,  l)y 
varying  the  strength  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  to  make  it  either  magnetic, 
indifferent,  or  diamagnetic,  when  suspended  in  air.  Again,  a  tube  containing  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  suspended  horizontally  ^vithin  a  jar,  also  filled  with  a  solution 
of  the  same  salt,  and  placed  between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets,  will 
place  itself  axially  or  equatorially,  according  as  the  solution  contained  in  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker  than  that  in  the  jar.  In  the  same  manner,  then,  we  may  conceive  that 
bismuth  places  itself  equatorially  between  two  magnetic  poles,  because  it  is  less  mag- 
netic than  the  surrounding  air.  But  the  diamagnetism  of  bismuth  and  other  bodies 
of  the  same  class  shows  itself  in  a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air:  hence,  if  diamagnetism 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  force,  we  must  suppose  that  the  i  thisr  is  also 
magnetic,  and  occupies  in  the  magnetic  scale  the  place  intermediate  between  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  bodies. 

That  a  body  suspended  in  a  medium  of  greater  magnetic  susceptibility  than  itself, 
will  recede  from  a  magnetic  pole  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
force  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium  are  impelled  towards  the  magnet,  is  so 
obvious  a  consequence  of  mechanical  laws,  that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  the 
movements  of  diamagnetic  bodies  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  at  least,  when  the  body 
is  suspended  in  air  or  other  magnetic  gas.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  compressed  and  crystallised  bodies  (p.  77-1) 
with  this  view.  Tyndall  some  time  ago  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  205)  objected 
to  it,  that  the  intensity  of  diamagnetism  as  well  as  that  of  magnetism  is  in- 
creased by  compression ;  whereas,  if  the  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  body  were  merely 
the  result  of  the  greater  attraction  exerted  upon  the  particles  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  it  ought  to  be  weakest  in  that  direction  in  wliich  the  body  is  most  compressed, 
inasmuch  as  the  compression  must  increase  the  total  amount  of  attraction  exerted  on 
the  particles  of  the  body  in  that  direction,  but  cannot  in  any  way  affect  that  which  is 
exerted  on  the  surrounding  medium.  Williamson  (Proc.  Eoy.  See.  vii.  306)  has, 
however,  pointed  out  that,  in  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  also  to  take 
account  of  the  attraction  exerted  on  the  magnetic  medium  (or  ether)  interposed  between 
the  particles  of  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  body.  Wlien  a  cube  of  carbonate  of  iron 
is  compressed,  the  ponderable  particles  being  more  magnetic  than  the  medium  which 
they  displace,  the  force  with  which  the  body  is  attracted  is  increased  proportionally 
to  this  excess.  If  it  becomes  more  magnetic  by  compression,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  loss  of  magnetic  medium  from  its  interstices  is  more  than  supplied  by  the  mag- 
netic matter  which  takes  its  place.  Carbonate  of  calcium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
magnetic  than  the  quantity  of  medium  which  its  particles  displace  ;  and  when  these 
particles  are  brought  closer  together  by  pressure,  the  mass  becomes  more  diamagnetic, 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  the  magnetic  medium  is  thus  replaced  by  the  less  mag- 
netic matter.  In  both  bodies,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  original  crystalline  forms, 
the  optic  axis  is  the  direction  in  which  the  function  of  the  ponderable  particles  predo- 
minates most  strongly  over  that  of  the  medium  ;  so  that  in  the  iron-salt  it  is  the 
strongest,  and  in  the  calcium-salt  the  feeblest  magnetic  direction  of  the  crystal.  Ou 
the  other  hand.  Hirst  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  vii.  448)  suggests  that,  in  estimating  the 
residtant  action  of  a  magnet  on  the  particles  of  a  body  and  the  magnetic  medium 
enclosed  between  them,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  action 
exerted  on  the  medium  in  different  directions:  and  he  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  process' 
of  reasoning  for  which  we  miist  refer  to  the  paper  above  quoted,  that,  in  two  out  of 
three  possible  cases,  viz.  (1),  when  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  on  the  interposed 
medium  is  equal  in  all  directions  with  regard  to  the  line  of  compression,  and  (2)  when 
it  is  greatest  in  that  direction,  the  repulsion  produced  on  a  body  whose  specific 
magnetic  susceptibility  is  less  than  that  of  the  medium,  will  be  a  minimum  in  that 
direction  ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  these  two  cases,  the  objection  raised  by  Tyndall 
against  the  theory  of  diamagnetism  under  consideration  is  valid:  but  that,  thirdly, 
in  the  somewhat  improbable  case  in  which  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the 
interposed  medium  is  greatest  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  strongest 
attraction  of  the  ponderable  particles,  the  latter  may  be  so  far  diminished,  that 
the  body  may  be  most  strongly  repelled  by  a  magnetic  pole  in  the  direction  of 
greatest  compression.     If,  therefore,  this  third  case  be  also  taken  into  account,  Tyu- 
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dali's  objection  to  the  theory  of  a  magnetic  medium  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
decisive. 

On  the  whole,_then,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  compressed  and  crystallised  bodies 
do  not  quite  decide  the  question  whether  diamagnetic  repulsion  is  merely  a  differential 
phenomenon,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  force.  That  it  is  partly 
differential,  can,  as  already  observed,  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  diamagnetic  polarity  shows  decidedly  that  the  effect  is  not  wholly  due  to 
this  cause  :  for  if  it  were,  every  part  of  a  diamagnetic  body  would  be  repelled  by 
either  pole  of  a  magnet. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  some  further  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
diamagnetism ;  and  the  following  theory  has  been  proposed  by  W  e  b  e  r  and  D  e  L  a  E  i  v  e. 
We  must  suppose,  in  the  fii-st  place,  that  each  molecule  of  a  body  possesses  a  natural 
polarity,  by  virtue  of  which,  negative  electricity  tends  to  accumulate  at  a  certain  point, 
c,  of  its  surface  {fig.  728),  and  positive  electricity  at  the  opposite  point,  b.  If  this 
molecule  is  isolated  and  a  good  conductor,  the  two  electricities  will  reeombine  along 
its  surface,  forming  currents  contrary  to  those  which  are  continually  being  produced  in  its 


Fig.  729. 


interior  to  re-establish  the  polar  tension ;  and  the  actions  which  these  currents  would  tend 
to  produce  on  any  external  point,  destroy  one  another.  If  now  the  molecule  be  sup- 
posed to  make  one  of  a  group,  all  the  atoms  of  this  group  will  act  upon  each  other  so 
as  to  bring  their  contrary  poles  towards  one  another,  as  in  fig.  729,  and  the  opposite 
electricities,  instead  of  recombining  on  the  surface  of  each  molecule,  will  form  inter- 
molecular  discharges,  and,  consequently,  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  external  arrows. 
These  currents,  existing  in  all  the  molecular  groups,  are  in  fact  those  which  are 
assumed  to  exist  in  Ampere's  theory  (p.  769):  in  unmagnetised  iron,  they  run  in  all 
directions,  and  the  effect  of  magnetisation  is  to  reduce  them  to  parallelism.  Now, 
these  currents  cannot  pass  between  the  molecules  composing  the  group  unless  these 
molecules  are  sufficiently  close  together ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  found  that  magnetic 
bodies  are,  generally  speaking,  those  whose  atoms  are  most  closely  packed ;  in  other 
words,  those  which  have  the  smallest  atomic  volumes  (p.  773).  Moreover,  heat,  which 
increases  the  distance  between  the  atoms,  diminishes  the  magnetic  power  of  a  body,  and 
may  even  destroy  it  altogether.  Diamagnetic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  having,  generally 
speaking,  a  large  atomic  volume, — that  is  to  say,  their  atoms  being  very  wide  apart, — 
these  atoms  cannot  discharge  their  opposite  electricities  one  to  another,  but  are  in  the 
state  of  the  isolated  atom  {fig.  728).  If,  however,  these  independently  polarised  atoms 
are  brought  near  an  electric  current,  or  the  system  of  cm-rents  constituting  a  magnet,  the 
atoms  are  brought,  by  the  polarised  molecules  of  the  current,  into  such  a  position  that  the 
contrary  poles  of  the  two  systems  are  brought  ftice  to  face,  as  in  the  formation  of  induced 
currents  {fig.  447,  vol.  ii.  p.  454).  Consequently,  these  atoms  will  place  themselves,  in 
their  own  group,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  fig.  729;  and  if  the  action  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecular  group  will  be  increased  by 
their  mutual  influence,  to  such  an  extent,  that  discharges  will  take  place  between  them, 
producing  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  magnet,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  body  will  be  repelled  from  the  magnet.  According  to  this  theory,  then,  the 
chief  difference  between  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies  consists  in  this — that  in  the 
former  the  currents  pre-exist  round  the  molecular  groups,  and  merely  require  to  be 
brought  to  parallelism  by  magnetisation;  whereas  in  the  latter,  they  are  brought  into 
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existence  only  under  the  influence  of  powerful  currents,  capable  of  bringing  the  atoms 
into  the  necessary  arrangement. 

There  are,  however,  considerable  difficulties  in  the  reception  of  this  theory.  In  the 
first  place,  tlie  diamagnetic  powers  of  bodies  are  by  no  means  proportional  to  their 
atomic  volumes.  Potassium  and  sodium,  which  have  much  greater  atomic  vohimes 
than  bismuth,  are  slightly  magnetic  ;  whereas  zinc  and  co]5per,  whose  atomic  volumes  are 
very  small,  are  slightly  diamagnetic.  With  regard  to  these  two  latter  metals.  Do  la  Rive 
observes  that  they  are  very  good  conductors,  and,  therefore,  that  the  recomposition  of 
the  opposite  electricities  may  take  place  along  the  surface  of  each,  in  spite  of  their 
close  proximity :  and  in  support  of  this  explanation  he  remarks,  that  on  combining  copper 
with  chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  diminish  its  conductivity,  it  becomes  magnetic.  But 
this  mode  of  explanation  will  not  account  for  the  magnetism  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  are  intermediate  in  conductivity  between  iron  and  copper.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  according  to  this  theory,  the  diamagnetism  of  a  body  should  be 
increased  by  compression.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  still  very  far 
from  a  satisfactory  theory  of  diamagnetism. 

BSAGWETISIVI,  TBRRESTKXASi.  The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  has  been 
spoken  of  in  a  general  way  in  the  preceding  article  :  we  shall  here  examine  it  more 
particidarly.  A  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  move  freely  in  all  directions,  and  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  other 
magnets  and  masses  of  iron,  places  itself:  1.  At  a  particular  angle  with  the  gro- 
grapliical  meridian  of  the  place  :  this  is  called  the  declination. — 2.  At  a  particular 
angle  to  the  horizon,  called  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle. 

1.  Declination — also  called  the  Variation  of  the  Compass. — The  angle  which  the 
magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  north  and  south  line,  or  with  the  geographical  meridian, 
is  most  conveniently  observed  with  a  needle  whose  movements  are  restricted  to  a 
horizontal  plane  ;  as  by  supjoorting  it  on  a  steel  point  by  an  agate  cap  {fig.  718),  or  on  a 
stirrup  of  paper  or  copper  suspended  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk.  When  a  needle  thus 
suspended  is  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  earth's  sm-face,  its  direction  is  continually 
changing.  In  certain  parts  of  the  world,  it  points  exactly  north  and  south  ;  in  all  otliers, 
its  position  of  equilibrium  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  geographical  meridian  of  tlie 
place.  A  vertical  plane  passing  tlirough  its  position  of  equilibrium  is  called  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  declination  varies  in  direction  and  in  amount  both  with  place  and  with  time. 
It  is  always  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  north  pole  of  the  needle. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  declination  at  London  is  at  present  to  the  west,  we  mean 
that  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  points  west  of  the  geographical  north. 

The  points  of  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  needle  points  due  north  and  south  are 
situated  on  certain  lines,  called  lines  of  no  declination.  One  of  these  lines,  whose 
direction  does  not  deviate  much  from  that  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  may  be  traced 
from  a  certain  point  north-west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  across  Canada,  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  cutting  the  extreme  east  point  of  South  Amsrica,  near  Cape  St.  Eoche,  whence 
it  passes  across  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  meets  the  meridian  of  London  near  the 
60th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Another  line  of  no  declination  passes  across  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  aliout  120°  east  longitude,  traverses  the  west  of  Australia  in  a 
nearly  northerly  direction,  then  passes  westwards,  forming  a  lai-ge  loop  enclosing  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  whence  it  passes 
northwards  along  the  west  of  .Japan,  and  enters  Siberia,  where  it  has  not  been  further 
traced.  Another  branch,  which  is  perhaps  a  continuation  of  that  which  traverses  the 
Indian  Ocean,  passes  northwards  across  the  Wliite  Sea.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
systems  of  lines  of  no  declination,  which  probably  join  one  another  in  the  polar 
regions,  so  as  to  form  a  single  curve  passing  round  the  globe. 

Between  the  American  line  on  the  west  and  the  Asiatic  lines  on  the  east — that  is  to 
say,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Old  World — the  declination 
is  to  the  west ;  over  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface  it  is  to  the  east ;  and  it  diminishes 
on  both  sides  as  we  approach  these  Uncs.  In  London,  at  the  present  time  (1864),  the 
declination  is  20°  45'  W. 

Inclination  or  Bip. — Suppose  a  bar  of  nnmagnetised  steel  to  be  suspended  at  its 
centre  of  gravity  by  a  thread  of  unspun  silk :  it  will  come  to  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position.  15ut  if  it  be  magnetised,  it  will  not  only  place  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
but  will  take  up  an  inclined  position,  the  north  pole  in  these  latitudes  pointing  down- 
\Mirds.  The  amount  of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle  is  best  observed  by  means 
of  a  long  needle  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity  on  a  horizontal  axis  (^fig.  730),  so 
that  its  movements  are  confined  to  a  vertical  plane.  A  dipping-needle  thus  mounted 
is  represented  in  fig.  730.  The  horizojital  circle  serves  to  place  the  plane  of  the 
needle's  motion  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  vertical  circle  to  measure  the  dip. 
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As  the  needle  always  tends  to  place  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  vertical  plane  to  which  its  movements  are  confined  is  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  needle  will  stand  vertically, 
tliis  being  the  only  position  in  which  it  can  place  itself 
in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  this  position  be  determined 
and  marked  on  the  horizontal  circle,  the  vertical  circle 
may  be  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian  by  moving  it 
round  90°  therefrom.  The  angle  of  inclination  may 
then  be  directly  observed. 

The  dip,  like  the  declination,  is  of  different  amount  in 
different  localities.  There  are  two  points,  one  in  each 
hemisphere,  at  which  the  dipping-needle  stands  exactly 
vertical;  these  are  called  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth  ;  and  about  midway  between  them  is  a  line  called 
the  magnetic  equatoi-,  or  line  of  no  dip,  at  which 
it  stands  horizontally.  The  magnetic  equator  is  a  some- 
what sinuous  line,  not  dift'ering  much  from  a  great 
circle  inclined  to  the  geographical  equator  at  an  angle 
of  12°,  and  cutting  it  in  two  points  near  the  longitudes 
10°  E.  and  170°  W.,  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
At  all  points  between  this  line  and  the  north  magnetic 
pole,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  directed  downwards, 
the  contrary  being  the  case  in  the  other  magnetic  hemi- 
sphere. The  dip  goes  on  increasing  from  the  magnetic 
in  London  at  the  present  time  it  is  68°  15',  reckoning 

On  comparing  the  positions  assumed  by  the  needle  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a  great 
magnet,  having  its  poles  at  the  points  where  the  dipping  needle  stands  vertically,  and 
its  median  line  coinciding  with  the  magnetic  equator.  The  northern  terrestrial 
magnetic  pole,  which  corresponds  with  the  south  pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  is  situated 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  the  north-west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Boss,  made  in  1830,  in  latitude  70°  5'  17"  N,  and 
longitude  96°  43'  W.  from  Greenwich  {Arago's  Meteorological  Essays,  translated  by 
Sabine,  p.  366).  The  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  has  been  approximately 
fixed  by  the  observations  of  the  same  navigator,  in  latitude  73°  S.  and  longitude  130  E. 
The  line  of  no  declination  passes  through  these  two  points,  and  the  lines  of  equal  decli- 
nation converge  towards  them.  From  observations  made  at  diflJerent  points  in  England 
and  the  south  of  Scotland,  between  March  1858,  and  October  1860,  Sabine  deduces 
68°  59'-2  as  the  dip  at  the  mean  epoch,  1st  January,  1860,  at  a  point  whose  latitude 
and  longitude  were  the  means  of  those  of  the  stations  included  in  the  survey,  namely 
latitude  52°  20',  longitude  1°  41 'W.  from  Green\vich.  The  minimum  dip  was  observed 
at  St.  Leonard's  (latitude  50°  51',  longitude  0°  33'  E.),  where  it  was  67°  44'-5;  and 
the  maximum  71°  29'-5,  at  Jordan  Hill,  near  Glasgow  (latitude  55°  62',  longitude 
4°  19'  W.),  the  direction  of  the  isoclinal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  dip,  being  from 
N.  71°  22'  E.  to  S.  71°  22'  W.  (Kep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1861,  p.  250). 

That  the  earth  really  acts  like  a  magnet,  is  further  shown  by  the  magnetisation  ot 
masses  of  iron  placed  in  or  near  the  line  of  the  dip.  In  our  latitude,  where  the  line 
of  dip  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  vertical,  bars  of  iron  standing  constantly  in  the 
vertical  directions,  such  as  railings,  liglitning-conductors,  &e.,  become  magnetised 
with  their  north  poles  downwards,  just  as  they  would  be  if  placed  above  the  south 
pole  of  a  steel  magnet. 

The  magnetisation  of  the  masses  of  iron  in  a  ship  by  the  earth's  action,  causes  a 
considerable  deviation  of  the  compass-needle  from  its  normal  position  ;  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  magnetisation  thus  induced  is  constantly  changing  as  the  ship  changes 
its  latitude,  it  is  evident  that  serious  irregularities  in  the  indications  of  the  compass 
may  thence  result :  in  short,  there  are  several  instances  of  shipwreck  on  record  which 
have  been  clearly  traced  to  this  cause.  This  source  of  irregularity  may,  however,  be 
corrected  by  fixing  a  disc  of  iron,  called  a  compensator,  in  such  a  position  with  regard  to 
the  compass,  that  its  action  shall  be  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  whole  mass  of 
iron  in  the  ship  :  the  needle  will  then  be  free  to  take  up  its  normal  position  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  is,  however,  found  better  in  practice  to  place 
the  compensator  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  produce  an  action  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  iron  in  the  ship,  and  iii  the  same  direction,  so  that,  when  placed  in  position,  it  will 
double  the  deviation  produced  by  the  iron  in  the  ship :  the  amount  of  this  de\iation 
will  thus  be  ascertained,  and  may  be  allowed  for.  This  great  service  to  navigation  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Woolwich. 
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The  magnetic  power  of  the  native  bhiok  oxide  of  iron  is,  douLtless,  also  due  to  tlie 
inductive  action  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  diflferent  powers  exhibited  by  different 
specitnens  of  the  ore  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  different  position  of 
the  veins  with  regard  to  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip. 

3.  Intensity  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  force. —  The  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  is  of  different  intensity  in  different  parts.  Tlie 
relative  intensities  at  different  places  are  measm-ed  by  counting  the  number  of  oscilla- 
tions made  in  a  given  time  by  a  magnetic  needle  :  for  these  vibrations  are  subject  to 
tlie  same  laws  as  th'  se  of  a  pendulum,  being  isochronous  when  small,  and  the  squares 
of  the  numbers  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time  being  proportional  to  the  force  which 
tends  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  its  position  of  equilibrium. 

The  observations  may  be  made  either  with  the  dipping  or  the  horizontal  needle. 
When  a  dipping-needle  is  disturbed  from  its  normal  position  of  eqiiilibrium,  it  is 
urged  back  to  that  position  by  the  whole  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  :  so  that,  if  the 
intensities  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  forces  at  any  two  places  are  devoted  by  F,  F',  and 
the  corresponding  number  of  oscillations  made  in  a  given  time  by  n,  n',  we  have,  for  the 
rcdatiou  between  the  two  forces, 

F  :  F'    =  : 

The  horizontal  needle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  urged  back  to  its  normal  position  by  only 
a  portion  of  the  tei-restrial  force,  which  becomes  less  as  the  magnetic  latitude  is  greater. 
For  the  total  force  F  acting  on  the  needle  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  may  be  resolved 
into  two  others,  one  vertical,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  suspension,  the  other,  /,  horizon- 
tal, which  is  that  which  is  effective  in  moving  the  needle  ;  and  if  i  be  the  dip  at  the 
place  of  observation,  this  horizontal  force  /  is  equal  to  F  cos  i.  Hence,  for  any  two 
places  at  which  the  total  intensities  are  F,  F,'  the  angles  of  dip  i,  i' ,  and  the  numbers 
of  oscillations  n,  n,  we  have  the  relation, 

f    _    F  cos  i 
n"-         f         F'  cos  i'. 
Therefore,  F_    _       cos  i' 

F"  n"'  cos  i'. 

At  the  magnetic  equator,  t  =  o,  cos  i  —  1,  and  therefore  f  =  F ;  at  the  magnetic 
poles,  i=  90°,  and  therefore  f=0:  in  fact,  at  these  points,  the  horizontal  needle 
takes  up  all  positions  indifferently  ;  and  near  the  poles,  the  force  which  directs  it  is  very 
small,  so  that  its  indications  cannot  be  depended  upon.  But,  excepting  in  these  higli 
magnetic  latitudes,  the  results  obtained  with  the  horizontal  needle  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  obtained  with  the  dipping-needle,  on  account  of  errors  affecting  the 
latter,  from  want  of  perfect  horizontality  in  the  axis,  the  friction  on  the  supports, 
&c.  ;  whereas  the  horizontal  needle  is  easUy  suspended  by  a  thread  of  unsjjun  silk, 
which  gives  it  almost  perfect  freedom  of  motion.  [For  full  details  on  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  for  observations  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  see  Beequcrel, 
Traife  de  U Electricite  et  du  Magnetismc,  Paris,  1840,  tome  vii.  The  atlas  to  that  work 
contains  large  diagrams  of  these  instruments,  and  maps  representing  the  directions 
of  the  magnetic  meridians  and  parallels  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  See  also  D  agu  i  n, 
Traiie  de  Physique,  tome  iii.  pp.  27,  55.] 

The  magnetic  intensity  increases  with  the  latitude.  Humboldt  found  a  point  of 
minimum  intensity  on  the  magnetic  equator  in  Northern  Peru.  This  value  is  gene- 
rally taken  as  the  unit  to  which  the  magnetic  intensities  at  other  parts  of  the  globe  are 
referred,  as  in  the  following  table. 


Locality- 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Magnetic 
intensity. 

Locality. 

Date. 

Latitude. 

Magnetic 
intensity. 

St.  Anthony  . 

1802 

0°  0' 

1-087 

Brussels  . 

1829 

50°52'N 

1-374 

Carthagena 

1801 

10  25  N 

1-294 

Berlin 

1829 

52 

51 

1-366 

New  York 

1822 

40  43 

1-803? 

Christiania 

1820 

59 

55 

1-419 

Naples  . 

1805 

40  50 

1-274 

Petersburg 

1828 

59 

66 

1-410 

Lyons 

1805 

45  46 

1-333 

Baffin's  Bay  . 

1818 

62 

43 

1-590 

Paris 

1800 

48  52 

1-348 

Spitzbergen 

1823 

79 

40 

1-567 

Referred  to  the  same  unit,  the  magnetic  intensity  was  1'372  in  Londonin  1827  (Sabine) 
According  to  Sabine,  the  intensity  at  the  north  magnetic  pole  is  1-624;  at  the  south 

magnetic  pole,  according  to  Sir  James  Boss,  it  is  2-052.    The  smallest  intensity,  0-706, 

observed  by  A.  Erraan,  is  at  19°  59'  S.  and  10-2'  E.  (from  Paris). 

In  later  observations  made  by  British  observers,  an  absolute  unit  of  intensity  has 

been  adopted,  corresponding  with  a  second  of  time,  a  foot  of  space,  and  a  grain  of  mass. 
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The  magnetic  intensity  on  tins  scale  at  London  is  at  present  10-29  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  force  capable  of  generating  in  one  second,  in  a  mass  of  one  grain,  a  velocity  of  10-29 
feet  per  second.  The  total  force,  expressed  in  absolute  units,  has  been  observed  to  vary 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  from  about  6-4  to  15-8.  (Sabine,  Admiralty 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry  ;  ed.  1859,  p.  89.) 

The  mean  amount  of  the  total  force  in  England,  deduced  by  Sabine  from  the  magnetic 
survey  already  referred  to  (p.  780),  for  1st  January  1860,  is  10-332,  the  minimum, 
10-225,  haviugbeen  observed  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  the  maximum,  10-626,  at  Fern  Tower 
(lat.  56°  22  ;  long.  3°  50'  W.).  The  direction  of  the  isodynamic  lines,  or  lines  of 
equal  intensity,  in  England,  at  the  above  date,  was  from  N.  57°  35'-7  E.  to  S.  57°  35'-7  "W. 

^  The  isodynamic  lines  differ  considerably  from  the  isoclinal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal 
dip,  but  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  isothermal  lines  ;  whence  it  appears 
probable  that  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  (like  that  of  an  ordinary  magnet) 
is  affected  by  heat.  (For  a  chart  of  these  lines,  see  Becquerel,  loc.  eit.)  According  to 
Gauss,  there  are  in  each  hemisphere  two  points  of  maximum  magnetic  intensity  coin- 
ciding with  the  points  of  greatest  cold,  but  not  with  the  magnetic  poles  determined  by 
the  dip  and  declination  of  the  needle. 

Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Elements. 

The  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  at  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  are  subject  to 
continual  variations,  both  regular  and  irregular;  and  the  regular  variations  are  of 
two  kinds:  secular  variations,  of  considerable  amount,  and  extending  over  long 
periods  of  time;  and  periodic  variations,  of  small  amount,  and  running  through  their 
phases  at  short  intervals. 

Variations  of  the  Declination.— I.  Sendar.  The  earliest  exact  observations  of  the 
magnetic  declination  were  made  at  London  in  1576,  and  at  Paris  in  1580.  At  London , 
in  1576,  it  was  11°  15'  to  the  east;  from  that  time  it  diminished  till  1657-1662,  when 
it  was  nothing,  the  needle  then  pointing  due  north  and  south ;  it  then  became  westerly, 
attaining  its  maximum  of  24°  36'  in  1800.  In  1831  it  had  diminished  to  24°  0',  and 
it  is  now  (in  1864)  20°  45'  W.  At  Paris  it  was  11°  30'E.  in  1580,  Oin  1663,  attainedits 
maximum  of  22°  34'  W.  in  1814,  and  had  diminished  to  20°  25'  W.  in  1851.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  declination  in  1605  was  0°  30'  E.,  became  nothing  between 
1605  and  1609,  then  westerly,  attaining  its  maximum  of  25°  40'  W.  about  1791.  In 
all  cases  the  declination  given  for  each  year  is  the  mean  of  those  obtained  for  each  day 
and  for  each  month,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations. 

2.  Annual. — The  declination  of  the  needle  is  subject  to  small  annual  variations, 
•^vhich  were  discovered  by  Cassini  in  1780.  At  Paris  and  London,  it  is  greatest  about 
the  vernal  equinox,  diminishes  from  that  time  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  increases 
again  during  the  nine  following  months.  The  annual  variation  does  not  exceed  from 
15'  to  18'.  It  is  also  different  in  amoimt  at  different  epochs.  At  London,  from  1818 
to  1820,  it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing;  at  which  time,  also,  the  secular  variation 
■was  extremely  slow,  being  near  its  maximum. 

3.  Diurnal. — The  diumal  variations  of  the  declination  were  discovered  by  Graham 
in  1722.  In  Europe,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  begins  to  move  westward  at  sunrise, 
and  continues  moving  in  the  same  direction  till  an  hour  or  two  after  noon  ;  after  which 
it  returns  and  regains  its  original  position  at  about  10  p.jr.,  at  which  it  remains  all 
niglit.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  westerly  declination  is  greatest  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day.  The  amplitude  of  these  movements  is  very  small,  and  differs  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  being  sometimes  from  20'  to  25',  at  other  times  not  exceeding 
5'  or  6'.  It  also  becomes  less  as  we  approach  the  magnetic  equator :  thus,  in  the  island 
of  Rawak  it  never  exceeds  3'  or  4'. 

The  periodic  variations  of  the  declination  are  the  result  of  the  superposition 
of  two  distinct  variations, — one  depending  on  the  horary  position  of  the  sun,  the  other 
on  his  distance  from  the  equator,  the  latter  constituting  the  annual  variation. 

Variations  of  the  Dif. — The  secular  variations  of  the  magnetic  dip  are  of  smaller 
amount  than  those  of  the  declination.  At  Paris,  in  1671,  when  the  dip  was  first 
observed,  it  was  73°  0',  and  has  since  been  continually  diminishing  ;  in  1851  it  was 
66°  35'.  In  London  also  the  dip  has  continually  diminished  since  1720  by  about  2'-6 
per  annum.  In  August,  1821,  it  was  70°  2'-81  ;  in  May,  1838,  it  was  69°  17'-30;  in 
August  and  September,  1854,  it  was  68°  31'-13;  it  is  now  68°  15'. 

The  dip  likewise  exhibits  annual  and  diurnal  variations,  being,  according  to  Hansteen, 
about  15'  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  4'  or  5'  greater  before  noon  than  after. 

Variations  of  the  Intensity. — It  is  not  yet  distinctly  ascertained  whether  the 
magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  exhibits  secular  variations  :  indeed,  the  settlement  of 
the  question  is  attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  that  the 
needles  used  should  preserve  their  magnetic  power  unaltered  throughout  the  whole 
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coui'se  of  the  observations — a  con Jition  scarcely  possible  to  fulfil  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Gauss  has  found,  indeed,  by  a  peculiar  method  of  oliservation  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  force  of  the  needles  used,  that  the  magnetic  intensity  at  Gottingen  has 
not  varied  sensibly  during  several  years ;  but  the  time  over  which  these  observations 
have  extended  is  as  yet  too  short  to  warrant  any  general  conclusion  on  the  subject.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  possible  that  t!ie  declination  and  dip  should  change  at  any  place 
without  some  corresponding  variation  in  the  intensity.  By  absolute  measurements 
n.ade  monthly  at  Kew  since  April,  1857,  it  appears-  that  the  total  force  had  increased 
at  that  place,  up  to  March  1862,  at  the  average  rate  of  0'0012.5  annually. 

Periodic  variations  of  intensity  are  more  easily  observed.  In  studying  these,  it  is 
usual  to  observe  separately  the  variations  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  magnetic  force.  The  horizontal  comp)onent  e.Khibits  an  hourly  variation,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  two  elementary  variations — one  diurnal,  the  other  semi-diurnal.  The 
amplitude  of  the  semi-dim-nal  variation  increases  with  the  latitude,  and  is  nothing  at 
tlie  equator.  The  phases  through  which  it  passes  depend  on  the  angular  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  mean  latitudes,  the  cm've  which  represents 
the  variation  of  the  horizontal  component  is  similar  to  that  of  the  diurnal  variation  of 
the  declination,  but  six  hours  behind  it.  The  semi-diurnal  period  is  scarcely  perceptible 
at  St.  Helena,  but  increases  in  distinctness  at  higher  latitudes. 

The  variations  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  intensity  follow  the  same  periods  as 
those  of  the  horizontal  components. 

Irregular  Variations  or  Perturbations  of  the  Magmtic  Elements. — The  magnetic 
needle,  especially  the  declination-needle,  frequently  experiences  accidental  deviations, 
which  deflect  it  more  or  less  from  its  normal  position  for  various  intervals  of  time, 
sometimes  for  several  hours.  Some  of  these  distiu-ba.nces  may  be  traceel  to  known 
onuses, — namely,  the  aurora  horealis,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions.  But  few 
oliservations  have  been  made  on  the  perturbations  arising  from  the  two  latter  causes, 
which,  moreover,  prothice  sensible  effects  at  small  distances  only.  The  deviations 
arising  from  these  iiTeguJar  disturbances  rarely  exceed  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  and  the 
needle  retuims  to  its  primitive  position  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  cause  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  coincidence  of  the  aurora  borealis  with  certain  perturbations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  discovered  in  1710  by  Celsius  and  Hiorter.  During  the  occurrence  of 
an  aurora,  the  declination-needle  is  seen  to  deviate  from  its  normal  jjosition,  even  in 
localities  where  the  meteor  itself  is  not  visible ;  so  that  the  inspection  of  the  needle  often 
serves  to  announce  the  presence  of  an  am'ora,  no  trace  of  which  can  be  directly  seen. 
In  our  latitude,  the  deviation  docs  not  exceed  20';  but  it  is  greater  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
where,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  has  been  principally  studied.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  auroral  arch  is  always  situated  in  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place,  and  the 
centre  of  the  crown  to  wliich  the  streams  of  light  converge  is  situated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  line  of  the  dip.  So  long  as  the  auroral  arch  is  stationary,  the  needle 
remains  nearly  at  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  arch  begins  to  tlu'ow  out  streamers,  the  needle 
oscillates,  sometimes  through  several  degrees.  The  effects  are  more  decided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  brightness  of  the  aurora.  The  dip  and  the  intensity  are  likewise  affected 
by  the  aurora  as  well  as  the  declination. 

The  establishment  of  magnetic  observatories,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  needle  are 
observed  continuously,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  perturbations  which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  of  the  preceding  causes.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  brought  to 
light,  by  observing  the  movements  of  the  powerful  magnets  with  which  these  establish- 
ments are  furnished,  is  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  constant  fluc- 
tuation, lil^e  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  studying  the  diurnal,  annual,  and  secular 
variations  of  the  declination,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  mean  of  a  large  number 
of  observations,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  irregular  disturbances  and  bring  out  tho 
general  laws. 

Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  magnetic 
perturbations  in  very  distant  countries.  Thus,  Sabine  mentions  a  magnetic  disturbance 
wliich  was  felt  simultaneously  at  Toronto,  the  Cape,  Prague,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
This  coincidence  of  magnetic  perturbations  is  so  exact,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  use  of  them  in  determining  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation.  Humboldt 
and  Oltmann,  in  1806,  observed  some  remarkable  pertiu-bations  recurring  at  the  same 
hours  for  several  successive  nights.  These  simultaneous  pertiu-bances  have  received 
the  name  of  magnetic  storms. 

There  are  idso  local  pertm-bations  extending  to  small  distances  only.  Humboldt 
mentions  one  which  was  observed  in  the  Saxon  mines,  but  was  imperceptible  at  Berlin. 
Magnetic  storms  oliserved  simultaneously  from  Sicily  to  Upisala,  were  imperceptible 
between  Upsala  and  Altona. 

KEAGETETO-EE.SCTRICliT'H'.  The  development  of  electricity  by  magnetic 
action.    (See  Electbicity,  ii.  4ol.) 
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HEAGSTETOHEETBR.  This  name  is  specially  applied  to  certain  instruments 
devised  by  Gauss  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  (See 
Becquerel,  Traitc  de  VElcctricite  ct  du  Magnctismc,  tome  vii.,  and  Daguin,  Traite 
de  Physique,  iii.  78.) 

'SHiB.KSr'S^ZVSfi,    Davy's  name  for  Magnesium  :  it  is  also  adopted  by  G-melin  in  his 

Handbuch. 

EEAGErOPESaiTB.  A  compound  of  ferric  oxide  and  magnesia,  2Mg20.3Fe*0'' 
or  3Mg-0.4Fe'0'',  occurring  in  octahedral  crystals  among  the  products  of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1855.  Specific  gravity  about  4'6.  (Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvii. 
457  ;  Jahresber.  1859,  p.  776.) 

EEiLHOGAEiTir.    See  Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^x.  iii.  16. 

aiASZS.  Z<  a  Mais. — The  composition  of  the  grain  of  this  plant  and  of  its  ash  is 
given  in  the  article  Cereals  (i.  825,  827).  See  also  Zein.  On  the  germination  of  maize, 
see  V.  Planta  (Jahresber.  1860,  p.  523).  On  the  growth  of  maize  in  ac[ueous  solu- 
tions of  its  constituents,  see  Stohmann  (ibid.  1861,  p.  734). 

BXiLJORAMA.    See  Maejoeam. 

SraA.3E£WiiH  BtTTTBR.    Syn.  with  Galam  Butter  (ii.  758). 

BaASsACHSTB.    Native  carbonate  of  copper.    (See  Caebonates,  i.  783.) 

SMCAlaiS.COjLiITB,  also  called  Sahlite,  Pyrffom,  Fassaite. — A  variety  of  augite, 
consisting  of  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  more  or  less  iron  (ferrosum;,  a 
small  portion  of  the  bases  being  frequently  also  replaced  by  water. 

Eff  ASiACOSTB.  A  mineral  having  the  form  of  zircon,  and  nearly  related  to  it  in 
composition.  Hardness  =  6'5.  Specific  gravity  =  3'9  to  4'05.  Brown  and  vitreous 
to  subresinous ;  powder  reddish  brown  or  uncoloured. 

Analyses. — a.  From Hitteroe, Norway, byScheerer (Pogg. Ann. Lxii. 436). — b.  From 
the  Ilmengebirg,  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Uii.  323). — c.  From  Chanteloube,  Haute 
Vienne,  by  D amour  {Eammelsberg' s  Miner alchemie,  p.  891): 

Si02  Zr02  Fe^O'  Mn''03  Y20       Ca-0      Mg=0  H-O 

a.    31-31  63-40  0-41  .    .  034      0-.39      0-11  3  03  =  98  99 

*.    31-87  69-32  3-11  1-20    4-00  =  99  50 

c.     31-05  61-44  3-29  0  14  .    .      0-08      .    .  3-09  =  99-09 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  3(Zr02.S10-).H-0  or  3ZrSiO^H=0,  which 
requires  32-60  per  cent.  SiO^  64-22  ZrO^  and  3-18  water. 

.^rn*  n»...^.^TE.  t    See  JVIalic  ACID,  Amides  OF. 

ItSAXiAAEIDB.  \ 

IHCAXiAMirXiXC  ACXD.    Syn.  with  Amyl-maxic  ACID.    (See  Malic  ethees.) 
S«AI.AHE2s.    Syn.  with  Phenyl-malimide. 
BEAIiASlSIiIC  ACIS.    Syn.  with  Phentl-malamic  acid. 
EaAI.AWE2iSBE.    Syn.  with  Phentl-malamide. 

P4TT2A2  ) 

EEAE.EIC  ACI3>.    C'H^O<  =  [  0^    Pyromalic  acid.    Pyrosorhic  acid. 

(Lassaigne,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xi.  93. — Pelouze,  ibid.  hn.  72. — Liebig,  Anu.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xi.  276. — Biichner,  ibid.  xlix.  57.— Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  129 ; 
ii.  86  ;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  364  ;  1862,  pp.  308,  319.  — Gm.  viii.  151.)— An  acid  isomeric 
with  fumarie  acid,  and  differing  from  malic  acid  (C'H"0^)  by  1  at.  water.  It  is  pro- 
duced, together  with  fumarie  acid,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid.  It  has  not  yet 
been  found  ready  formed  in  any  plant.  Equisetic  acid,  obtained  from  Eqiiisetum  fluvia- 
tili\  was  for  some  time  regarded,  on  the  authority  of  Kegnault,  as  identical  with  maleic 
acid ;  but  Baup  has  shown  that  it  is  really  identical  with  aconitic  acid  (CH'^O''). 

To  prepare  maleic  acid,  malic  acid  is  heated  in  a  capacious  retort,  of  which  it  fills 
about  a  fourth,  the  distillation  being  pushed  on  rapidly.  Water  then  passes  over  first ; 
afterwards,  white  vapours  of  maleic  acid,  which  condense  in  the  water.  As  soon  as 
the  residue  in  the  retort  thickens,  the  fire  must  be  withdrawn ;  the  distillation  then 
goes  on  of  itself  for  some  time,  till  a  solid  residue  is  left  in  the  retort,  consisting  of 
fumarie  acid.  An  additional  quantity  of  maleic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
this  residue  at  a  higher  temperatui-e ;  but  the  product  is  then  coloured  and  difficult  to 
purify.  By  evaporating  the  distillate  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  maleic  aeid  is  obtained  in 
crystals. 

Maleic  acid  crystallises  in  oblique,  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  generally  having  their  summits 
modified  with  octahedral  faces.  It  is  colourless  and  inodorous  ;  its  taste,  sour  at  first, 
soon  excites  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  nausea.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  dissolves  also  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  reddens  Ktmus  strongly  ;  when 
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left,  to  itself  in  an  open  vessel,  it  creeps  up  the  sides  and  effloresces  in  forms  like 
caulitlower  heads. 

The  crystals  melt  at  about  130°, and  the  liquid  acid  begins  to  bull  at  about  ICO",  being 
then  resolved  into  water  and  maleic  anhydride,  C'H-0'.  If  the  acid,  instead  of 
being  rapidly  heated  to  160°,  be  boiled  in  a  very  long  and  narrow  tube,  so  that  the 
water  which  escapes  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  it,  the  maleic  acid  is  converted  into 
the  isomeric  body  fujiiaric  acid.  The  same  transformation  takes  place  on  heating 
the  acid  in  a  tube  sealed  at  both  ends. 

Maleic  acid  is  also  converted  into  fumaric  acid  by  heating  it  with  concentrated  Jiydriodic 
or  hydrobromic  acid,  or  by  boiling  for  some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  When 
hydriodic  acid  is  used,  the  fumaric  acid  is  subsequently  converted  into  succinic  acid. 

Maleic  acid  in  contact  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam  takes  up  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  su ecinic  acid: 

C'H^O^    +    H-       =  C'WO' 

Maleic  Succinic 
acid,  acid. 

The  same  transformation  takes  place  when  maleate  of  calcium  is  fermented  in  con- 
tact with  cheese.  (Dessaignes.) 

In  contact  with  water  and  ArowiMC,  maleic  acid  is  converted  into  dibromosuccinic 
acid,  C'H'Br^O*,  and  another  more  soluble  acid  of  the  same  composition,  called  iso- 
dibromosuccinic  acid.  (Kekule.) 

Male  A.TES. — Maleic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  salts,  C'H^MO^,  and  netttral  salts, 
C'H-M'-O^.  The  maleates  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fumarates,  with  which 
they  are  isomeric  ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ditferenco  of  solubility  between 
fumaric  and  maleic  acid:  solutions  of  the  maleates  are  not  precipitated  by  other  acids, 
whereas  ou  adding  a  mineral  acid  to  the  solution  of  a  fumarate  (sufficiently  concen- 
trated and  not  warm)  a  precipitate  of  fumaric  acid  is  formed. 

Maleates  of  Ammonium. — o.  The  neutral  4r(/i;  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  jelly  by 
saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating  over  lime 
in  vacuo.  Absolute  alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  throws  down 
the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  dried  by  repeated 
washing  with  alcohol,  and  pressing  between  paper,  but,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
quickly  becomes  glutinous  and  deliquescent  (Biich n  er).  This  salt  does  not  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
corresponding  salt  of  aconitic  acid. 

/3.  The  acid  salt  is  obtained  by  exactly  neutralising  a  known  quantity  of  the  aqueous 
acid  with  ammonia,  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallising  point  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  forms  crystalline  lamina;,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  and  give  off  nothing  at  100°  :  their  solution  evolves  ammonia 
when  boiled  ;  it  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  ljut  not  in  alcohol. 

Maleates  of  Barium,  a.  Neutral  salt.  C*H-Ba-0'.2H'-0. — 1.  Maleic  acid  forms 
with  baryta-water  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  but  reappears  after  awhile  in  shining  scales  (Lassaigne). 
According  to  Pelouze,  the  precipitate  is  converted  into  the  crystalline  scales,  even  with- 
out addition  of  water.  On  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  baryta-water  to  the  concen- 
trated aqueous  acid,  the  precipitate  redis.solves  at  first  in  the  excess  of  acid;  even  when 
sufficient  baryta-water  has  been  added  to  neutralise  the  acid,  the  precipitate  is  but 
small :  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass, 
resembling  hydrate  of  aluminium,  which,  after  being  pressed,  dries  up  to  small  crystal- 
lino  laminae.  These  crystals  are  obtained  still  more  distinct  on  evap)orating  the 
aqueous  solution  (Eegnault). — 2.  The  salt  is  also  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of 
barium  to  the  hot  aqueous  acid,  as  long  as  eiferveseence  continues,  then  filtering  hot, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise  (Biich ner). — 3.  The  concentrated  acid  added 
to  acetate  of  barium  throws  down  a  white  crystallo-granular,  neutral  salt.  Part  of  the 
salt,  however,  remains  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid  which  is  set  free,  and  may  be  preci- 
pitated l:iy  ammonia :  this  portion  is  also  crystallo-granular,  and  has  the  same  compo- 
sition (Blichuer).  The  salt  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  on  cooling,  in  small 
shining  needles  united  in  stellate  groups ;  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  at  a  tem- 
perature below  its  boUiug  point,  becomes  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust  (Biichner). 
The  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air,  lose  5-62  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  at  100°  (Biich- 
ner), and  7'3  per  cent,  at  150°  (Eegnault).  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water 
(in  9  pts.  water  at  20°,  according  to  Eegnault),  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water, 
easily  in  aqueous  maleic  or  acetic  acid,  easily  also  in  excess  of  baryta-water. 

0.  Acid  salt,  C''H^BaO\§H'^0. — Obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  the 
neutral  salt ;  or  by  saturating  a  known  quantity  of  the  boiling  aqueous  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  barium,  and  adding  another  equal  quantity  of  acid  to  the  hot  filtrate.  The 
residting  solution  yields,  after  rather  strong  concentration,  indistinct  crystals,  which 
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redden  litmus,  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  of  crystallisation  (19-67  per  cent.)  at 
100°,  and  dissolve  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 

Maleatcs  of  Calcium.— a..  The  neutral  salt,  C^H^Ca^O'.H^O,  is  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  Biichner,  in  small  needles  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by 
saturating  the  boiling  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  concentrating  the 
filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat.  According  to  Pelouze,  a  solution  of  maleate  of  potassium 
mixed  with  concentrated  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  remains  clear,  but  after  a  few 
days  deposits  needles  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  By  saturating  the 
boiling  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat, 
small  needles  are  obtained  united  in  saline  crusts  ;  they  do  not  give  off  any  water  at 
100°;  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  (Biichner).  This  salt,  when  fer- 
mented with  casein,  is  converted  into  succinate  of  calcium.  (Dessaignes.) 

0.  The  acid  salt,  2C^H''Ca0^5H^O,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  a 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  acid  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  concentrating 
the  solution  somewhat  strongly.  It  forms  long  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  redden  litmus,  give  off  24-1  per  cent.  (|  at.)  of  water  at  100°,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Oxalic  acid  added  to  the  solution,  throws  down 
the  lime.  (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  Copper,  C'H^Cu-0^— 1.  On  boiling  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  aqueous 
acid,  the  filtrate  is  found  to  contain  in  solution  but  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  which 
crystallises  out  on  evaporation  ;  if  the  residue  on  the  filter  be  freed  from  the  carbonate 
of  copper  still  adhering  to  it,  by  means  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  maleate,  the  latter  remains  in  the  form  of  crystals,  wliich  may  be 
washed  with  cold  water. —  2.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is 
mixed  with  ah  equivalent  quantity  of  maleio  acid,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
acetic  acid  goes  off,  and  maleate  of  copper  crystallises  out ;  the  crystals  must  be  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  light  blue  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  a 
boiling  heat,  but  dissolve  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia.  (Biichner.) 

Maleate  o  f  Cwprammoni^im. — The  dark  blue  solution  of  maleate  of  copper  in 
ammonia  may  be  evaporated,  even  near  its  boiling  point,  without  loss  of  ammonia,  and 
alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  precipitates  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a 
neutral,  azure-blue,  crystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated  with 
potash,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  Iron  {fcrricum). — Neither  maleie  acid  nor  maleate  of  potassium  preci- 
pitates ferric  acetate  ;  neither  is  ferric  chloride  precipitated  by  maleate  of  ammonium. 
A  boiling  solution  of  maleic  acid  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate,  forming 
a  brownish  solution  which  yields  a  red-brown  syrup  on  evaporation. 

Maleate  of  Lead,  C'HTb^0'.3H-0. — 1.  Free  maleic  acid  forms  a  precipitate 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Lassaigne),  but  not  with  the  nitrate  (Braconnot) ;  if 
the  solution  is  dilute,  the  white  precipitate  changes  in  a  few  minutes  into  shining 
micaceous  laminae  ;  but  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  in 
excess,  the  mixture  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  mass,  which  changes  slowly — or  quickly 
on  the  addition  of  water — into  crystalline  laminse,  which  with  difficulty  give  off  their 
16'5  per  cent.  (3  at.)  water  (Pelouze). — 2.  Maleate  of  jDotassiura  added  to  nitrate  of 
lead,  throws  down  white  flakes  ;  these  soon  change  to  a  translucent  pasty  mass,  and 
then,  when  washed  upon  a  filter,  diminish  considerably  in  volume,  and  are  converted 
into  small  pearly  needles  (Lassaigne).  The  salt  dissolves  in  nitric,  but  not  in 
acetic  acid.  (Braconnot.) 

Maleates  of  Magnesium,  a.  Neutral  saU,,  C*WMg"0*  (at  100°)  The  aqueous 

acid  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  yields  a  liquor  which 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  tumefied  spongy  mass  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  salt  yields  with  alcohol  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  is  not 
hygrometric,  but  gives  off  27'36  per  cent,  water  at  100°;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  dilute  alcohol. 

0.  Acid  salt,  C^H^MgO'.SH^O. — By  coolinga  solution  of  1  at.  of  the  neutral  salt,  and 
1  at.  maleic  acid  in  hot  water,  small  transparent  and  colourless  rhombic  crystals  are 
obtained,  wliich  redden  litmus  strongly,  grate  between  the  teeth,  taste  like  Epsom 
salts,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  At  100°,  they  give 
off  34-95  per  cent,  water. 

Maleate  of  Nickel,  C*H^Ni^O'.H'-0.  —  By  boiling  the  acqueous  acid  -with  car- 
bonate of  nickel,  and  evaporating  the  dark  green,  slightly  acid  filtrate,  a  gummy 
liquid  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  apple-green  crystals  and  crystalline  crusts,  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  water.  (Buchner.) 

Maleatcs  of  Potassium,  a.  The  netUral  salt,  C'H-'K^O*  (at  100°),  is  obtained 
by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  evaporating,  in  radiate  crystals 
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which  are  soft  like  wax,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  this  salt  is  precipitated  as  a  granulo- 
cr^'stalline  powder. 

/3.  Acid  salt,  2C*IPK0'.H^0. — On  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  maleic  acid,  and  cooling  the  solution,  after  sufficient  con- 
centration, this  salt  is  obtained  in  small  crystals  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution 
reddens  litmus.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  does  not  ,give  off  any  water 
at  100°. 

On  adding  maleic  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  neutral  potassic  salt,  no 
precipitate  is  formed  immediately,  but  the  acid  salt  is  deposited  after  some  time. 
(.lUichner.) 

Maleates  of  Silver,  a.  Neutral,  C'H-Ag"0', — The  acid  gives  uo  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  maleate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  throws  down  a  white  preci- 
pitate (Lassaigne,  Braconnot).  The  white  j^recipitate  obtained  with  an  allvaline 
maleate  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  tolerably  large,  transparent  and  colourless  crystals, 
having  an  adamantine  lustre  ;  after  drying,  it  detonates  slightly  on  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat.  (Liebig.) 

(8.  Acid  salt,  C'H^AgO^  (at  100°). — Obtained  in  fine  colourless  needles  by  mixing  a 
sukition  of  maleic  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Maleates  of  Sodium,  a.  iVr2(<r«7,  C'H'Na-O*, — The  aqueous  acid  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  and  evaporated,  yields  a  magma  of  needles  on  cooling.  The  salt  is 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  not 
deliquescent. 

/&.  The  ctcid>  salt,  C'H^NaO'.SH-O,  obtained  like  the  acid  potassium-salt,  forms 
rhomboi'dal  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  crystals  contain  28 "3  per  cent, 
crystallisation-water,  which  they  give  off  at  100°. 

Sxlio-potnssic  medeate,  C^H-KNaOMrl-'O. — On  neutralising  an  aqueous  solution  of 
maleate  of  sodium  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  then  evajjorating  and  cooling  the  syrup, 
a  few  small  crystals  are  obtained,  floating  in  a  gelatinous  mother-liquid.  On  preoipi- 
tating  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  setting  the  crystal- 
line magma  aside  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  there  is  finally  obtained  a  white, 
easily  deliquescent,  crystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  9'13  per  cent.  (2  at.)  water  at 
100°,  and  contains  25'55  per  cent,  potash,  and  17'64  per  cent.  soda.  (Biichner.) 

Neither  the  ammonio-potassic  nor  the  ammonio-sodic  salt  has  yet  been  obtained. 

Maleates  of  Strontiuiii. — a.  The  neutral  salt,  C^ir-Sr-0''.5H-0,  forms  silky 
needles. — ;8.  The  acid  salt,  C'H^Sr0^4H'-0,  obtained  like  the  corresponding  barium- 
salt,  crystallises  in  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  limpid,  and  acid  to  litmus-paper. 
The  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  gives  off  the  whole  of  its 
water  (Sl'i  per  cent.)  at  100°.  (Biichner.) 

Maleate  of  Zinc,  C^H-Zn-0^2H-0. — On  boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate 
of  zinc,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat,  gelatinous  flocks  are  deposited, 
which  become  completely  crystalline  on  standing.  The  solution  when  heated,  deposits 
the  salt  in  crystalline  crusts.  The  crystals  do  not  lose  anything  at  100°;  they  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Biichner.) 


Suhstitution-dcrivatiws  of  Maleic  Acid. 

Maleic  acid  does  not  yield  substitution-products  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or 
liromine ;  but  compounds  have  been  obtained  by  indirect  processes,  having  the  compo- 
sition of  these  substitution-products,  and  analogous  to  maleic  acid  in  their  properties. 

Bromomaleic  acids.  These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  brominated  derivatives  of  succinic  acid. 

Mo  nobromomaleic  acid,  C^H^BrO". — Of  this  acid  there  are  four  modifications. 
One  of  them,  usually  called  bromomaleic  acid,  is  obtained,  as  an  acid  barium-salt, 
by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  dibromosuccinate  of  barium  : 

C'HW02>^o  C'HBrO=>^,  ^ 

BaM^"       =  HBar-  * 

Bromomaleic  acid,  obtained  from  this  barium-salt  in  the  usual  way,  crystallises  readily 
in  large  nodules,  formed  of  prismatic  crystals.  It  melts  between  125°  and  126°,  and  is 
resolved,  at  about  150°  into  water  and  bromomaleic  anhydride,  an  oily  liquid, 
which,  after  repeated  rectification,  boils  at  about  2 12°,  and  in  contact  with  water  is  slowly 
reconverted  into  the  acid. 

Bromomaleic  acid  is  converted  by  sodium-amalgam  into  succinic  acid.  It  does  not, 
like  bromomalic  acid,  yield  tartaric  acid  when  boiled  with  lime.   AVhen  heated  to  100° 
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with  water  and  hroinine,  it  yields  a  crystallisablo,  deliquescent  acid,  which  appears  to 
be  dibromotartarie  acid: 

C^H^BrO^  +  2Br'  +  2H^0    =    C'H^Br-0»  +  3HBr. 

Bromomaleic  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  salts  usually  form  nodules  of  indistinct  crystals. 
The  silver-salt,  C'HBrAg^O*,  separates,  on  mixing  bromomaleate  of  ammonium  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  which  may  be  crystallised  without 
decomposition  from  boiling  water.  (Kekule.) 

Isohroniomaleic  acid.  This  acid,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  is  produced  by  heating 
isodibromosuccinic  acid  to  180°,  or  by  boiling  and  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution  : 

C^H'Br-0'    =    C'ffBrO^  +  HBr; 

also  by  boiling  isodibromosuccinic  anhydride  with  water. 

Isobromomaleie  acid,  is  very  much  like  bromomaleic  acid,  but  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature,  viz.  160°.    Its  silver-salt  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 

Isobromomaleie  anhydride,  C'HBrO^.O,  is  obtained,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  on  heating  isodibromosuccinic  anhydride  to  180°.    It  is  crystallisable. 

Two  other  acids  having  the  composition  of  bromomaleic  acid,  viz.  meta-  and  para- 
hromomaleic  acid,  are  found,  together  with  dibromosuccinic  acid,  in  the  most  soluble 
portion  of  the  secondary  products  resulting  from  the  action  of  bromine  on  succinic  acid. 
Both  are  crystallisable  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  former  melts  at  126° — 127°  ; 
the  latter  at  172°.  Their  silver-salts  are  more  stable  than  that  of  isobromomaleie  acid. 
C*Br"0" ) 

Dihroraomaleic  acid,         H-i*-*'- — This  acid  is  produced,  in  small  quantity, 

together  with  dibromosuccinic  acid,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  modifications  of  mono- 
bromomaleic  acid,  l)y  the  action  of  bromine  on  succinic  acid.  It  is  found  in  the  last 
mother-liquors,  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by  distillation  and  slow  evaporation  of 
the  distillate.  It  is  probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  previously  formed 
tribromosuccinic  acid. 

Dibromomaleie  acid  crystallises  in  nodular  groups  of  large  needles.  It  is  extremely 
soluble,  and  volatilises  with  the  aqueous  vapours.  Melts  at  112°.  Its  lead-  and  silver- 
salts  are  crystalline  precipitates,  which  detonate  when  heated ;  the  silver-salt,  also,  by 
percussion.    (Kekule,  Lehrhuch  d.  org.  Chemie,  ii.  315. — Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  1.) 

Cbloromaleic  acid.  jj,  \  0'^. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 

phosphorus  on  tartaric  acid.  When  1  pt.  of  tartaric  acid  is  heated  with  5  or  6  pts.  of 
the  pentachloride,  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved,  together  with  osy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  which  must  be  removed  by  prolonged  heating  to  120°  in  a 
current  of  air.  The  residue  consists  of  oily  chloride  of  chloromaleyl,  C^HCIO'^.CP,  which 
is  resolved  by  water  into  hydroclilorie  and  chloromaleic  acids. 

The  reaction  may  bo  exj^lained  as  follows : — The  first  product  of  the  action  of  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  on  tartaric  acid  is  the  tetrachloride  of  the  radicle  of  that  acid  : 

*^'h^°'|0'  +  4PCP    =    C'ffO-.Cl^  +  4P0CP  4-  4HC1, 

Tartaric  acid.  Tetrachloride 
of  tartryl. 

and  this  tetrachloride,  which  is  identical  with  dicliloride  of  diehlorosuccinyl,  is  resolved 
by  heat  (in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  isodibromosuccinic  acid,  already 
mentioned)  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  dichloride  of  monochloromaleyl . 

C^H-Cl-O^.Cl-    =    C^HCiO=.Cl-  +  HCl. 

Dichloride  of  dichloro-         Dichloride  of 
succinyl.  cliloroinaleyl, 

Chloromaleic  acid  forms  white  microscopic  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  fusible  by 
heat.  It  is  dibasic.  The  lead-  and  silver-salts  are  crystalline  precipitates.  (Perkin 
and  Duppa,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  105.) 

Isornalcic  acid,  C'H'O'. 

Isomalic  acid  (p.  794),  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yields  a  chloride, 
which,  when  in  contact  with  water,  is  converted  into  this  acid,  isomeric  with  raaleic 
acid. 

Isomaleic  acid  is  crystallisable,  less  soluble  in  water  than  maleic  acid,  more  soluble 
than  fumaric  acid.  Tlie  neutral  potassium-salt  forms  deliquescent  crystals.  Tlie 
lead-salt  is  an  amorphous  precipitate.  The  silver-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
fsolution,  when  boiled,  deposits  metallic  silver.  (Kammcrer,  J.  pr.  Chera.  Ixxxviii. 
321  ;  .Tahresber.  1863,  p.  379.) 

IWAI.EIC  AWHYDRIDE.    C'H'O^  =  C'H-O-.O.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
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xi.  263. — Kckuli!,  ihid.  Suppl.  ii.  87.) — This  compound  is  obtained  Iiy  riipidlj-  distil- 
ling maleie  acid,  and  rectifying  tlic  product  several  times,  tlie  first  portion  of  the  distil- 
hUc  being  each  time  rejected.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  57",  and 
boils  at  196°.    In  contact  with  water  it  is  converted  into  maleic  acid. 

Maleic  anhydride  unites  directly  with  bromine,  producing  a  substance  which  has  tlie 
composition  of  dibromosuccinic  anhydride,  C^H-Br-0''.0,  is  converted  by  water  into 
isodibromosuccinic  acid,  and  is  resolved  at  180°  into  hydrobromie  acid  and  isobromo- 
maleic  anhydride.  (Kekulii.) 

BXAI.IC  ACm.    C'H«0^  =  ('^'^3^')"|0^  (G  m.  X.  205.— Gerh.  i.  787.)— This 

acid  was  discovered  by  Seheele  in  1785,  but  its  composition  was  first  correctly  deter- 
mined by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  166).  It  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  contained  in  plants,  sometimes  in  the  free  state,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  potassium-,  calcium-,  or  magnesium-salt.  It  is  found  in  abundance, 
together  with  citric  acid,  in  unripe  apples,  in  the  fruits  of  the  barberry,  sloe,  elder, 
and  mountain-ash,  and  in  gooseberries,  cherries,  bilberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  many  other  acid  fruits.  It  is  likewise  found  in  tlie  roots  of  marsh-mallow, 
angelica,  aristolochia,  bryony,  liquorice,  primrose,  and  madder ;  in  carrots  and  potatoes  ; 
in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  aconite,  belladonna,  hemp,  celandine,  holy  thistle,  lettuce, 
tobacco,  poppy,  rue,  sage,  house-leek,  tansy,  thyme,  valerian  and  melilot:  in  the  flowers 
of  chamomile,  elder,  and  mullein ;  in  pine-apples  and  grapes  ;  in  the  seeds  of  carraway, 
cumin,  parsley,  anise,  flax,  and  peppier;  in  asafojtida,  opopanax,  myrrh,  &e. 

Malic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarised  light.  An 
acid  having  exactly  the  same  composition  and  projserties,  including  the  rotatory  power, 
is  produced,  according  to  Piria  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  160),  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  asparagin  or  on  active  aspartic  acid;  but,  by  acting  with  nitrous  acid  upon 
inactive  aspartic  acid  (produced  by  the  metamorpihosis  of  fumarimide),  Pasteur  has 
obtained  a  modification  of  malic  acid  destitute  of  rotatory  power  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxiv.  46). 

Malic  acid  is  found,  according  to  Berzelius,  among  the  residues  of  the  preparation 
of  nitrous  ether.  Debus  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  1)  could  notdetect  malic  acid  in  these 
residues,  but  found  instead,  glyoxylie  acid. 

Preparation. — From  the  berries  of  the  Mountain-ash.  These  likewise  contain  small 
quantities  of  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  especially  while  very  unripe.  (Liebig.) 

The  juice  of  mountain-ash  berries,  not  quite  ripe,  after  being  pressed,  boiled  \\\>  and 
filtered,  is  partly  neutralised  with  carljonate  of  potassium,  leaving,  however,  a  sufficient 
excess  of  acid  to  redden  litmus  pretty  strongly ;  then  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead 
(or  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  if  carbonate  of  potassium  is  not  used) ;  set  aside  for 
a  few  days,  till  the  curdy  precipitate  is  completely  converted  into  small  needles ;  these 
crystals  freed  from  the  admixed  mucous  or  floeculent  compound  of  lead-oxide  and 
colom-ing  matter  (which  is  particularly  abundant  when  acetate  of  lead  is  used)  by 
careful  elutriation  with  cold  water;  and,  lastly,  well  washed  with  water. — a.  The  needles 
are  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  not  suffieient  to  decompose  the 
whole  of  them,  as  long  as  any  granular  deposit  continues  to  subside  ;  the  uniform  pulpy 
mass  mixed  with  aqueous  sulphide  of  barium,  till  a  filtered  sample  is  found  to  contain 
baryta  ;  the  liquid  filtered  (the  sulphide  of  lead  then  acting  as  a  decolorising  agent); 
the  colourless  filtrate  boiled  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  barium ;  the  liquid  again 
filtered  (tartrate  and  citrate  of  barium  remaining  on  the  filter);  the  baryta  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  filtrate,  which 
should  show  no  turbidity,  either  with  sul]ilniric  acid  or  with  chloride  of  barium,  evapo- 
rated to  the  crystallising  point.  If  the  filtrate  should  become  turbid  on  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  must  be  evaporated  down,  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the 
liquid  filtered  from  the  remaining  malate  of  barium ;  and  again  evaporated. — h.  Or 
the  needles  of  impure  malate  of  lead  are  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  filtrate  divided  into  two  equal  portions ;  one  portion  exactly  neutralised  with 
ammonia;  the  other  portion  then  added;  and  the  reddish  liquid  evaporated  and  cooled; 
it  then  yields  nearly  colourless  crystals  of  acid  malate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be 
rendered  quite  coloiirless  by  recrystallisation.  These  crystals  are  then  precipiitated  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing,  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phydric  or  sulphuric  acid.  (Liebig.) 

By  similar  processes,  malic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  house-leek,  from  cherries  or 
barberries,  from  the  berries  of  EMis  coriaria,  from  the  stems  of  rhubarb,  from  apples, 
and  from  tobacco. 

Properties.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  malic  acid  concentrated  to  a  syrup,  and  then 
left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place,  yields  gi-oups  of  colourless  shining  needles  or  prisms 
of  i  or  6  faces.    They  melt  at  83° C.  (Polouze),  at  100°  (Pasteur),  and  do  not 
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suffer  any  loss  of  weight  at  120°.  They  are  odourless,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  deli- 
quesce in  the  air.    Malic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  active  malic  acid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous 
ray  to  the  left :  [o]  =  —  5°.  Some  of  its  salts  possess  dextro-rotatory,  others  Isevo- 
rotatory  power.  The  presence  of  acids,  whether  mineral  or  organic,  increases  the 
tendency  to  laevo-rotation.  (Pasteur.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  acid  heated  for  some  hours  to  between  175°  and  180°  in  a 
retort  placed  in  the  oil-bath,  is  resolved,  without  any  evolution  of  gas  or  carbonisation, 
into  water,  maleic  acid,  which  passes  over  in  the  liquid  form  with  the  water,  and 
crystallises  soon  afterwards,  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fumaric  acid  (ii.  741), 
part  of  which  distils  over,  while  the  rest  remains  in  the  retort  in  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line mass.  If  the  malic  acid  be  suddenly  heated  to  200°,  and  kept  for  some  time  at 
that  temperature,  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  maleic  acid  is  obtained  ;  but  at 
150°,  the  malic  acid  is  very  slowly,  but  almost  completely,  resolved  into  water  and 
fumaric  acid.  The  first  product  of  the  decomposition  perhaps  consists  entirely  of 
maleic  acid,  which,  however,  if  the  heat  be  not  quickly  raised  to  the  point  of  volatili- 
sation, is  converted  into  fumaric  acid.  (Pelouze.) 

If  a  strong  fire  be  made  to  act  immediately  on  the  malic  acid,  it  swells  up,  turns 
brown,  and  yields,  together  with  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  large  quantities  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  decomposition-products  of  the  maleic  and  fumaric,  not  of  the  malic  acid. 
(Lassaigne). — 2.  In  the  open  fire,  the  acid  hwns  with  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar. — 
3.  The  acid  in  combination  with  potash  is  decomposed  by  bromine,  with  formation  of 
bromoform  (Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  607). — 4.  Nitric  acid  easily  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

5.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  succinic  acid.  The  reduc- 
tion takes  place  readily  on  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  130°  (S  c  h  m  it  t, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  106) ;  also  when  malate  of  calcium  is  fermented  in  contact 
with  yeast.   (Piria,  ibid.  Ixx.  102;  Liebig,  ibid.  104,  and  363.) 

6.  By  slow  oxidation  in  the  cold  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  it  is  converted  into 
malonic  acid  (Dessaignes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  251)  : 

C^H«05  +  02  =  C'H^O^  +  H^O  4-  C0». 

Malic  Malonic 
acid.  acid. 

When  heated  with  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  all  its  carbon 
as  carbonic  anhydride  (Dobereiner).  Boiled  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  with 
peroxide  of  }ncmffancse,  it  yielda  a  distillate  containing  aldehyde  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exiii.  14). 

7.  Malic  acid  gently  heated  with  excess  of  potassio  hydrate,  is  resolved  into  oxalic 
and  acetic  acids : 

C-'H^K^O'  +  KHO  =  C^H'KO^  +  C=K-0<  +  W. 

When  malate  of  calcium  (1  pt.)  is  heated  with  fentacMoride  of  phosphorus  (4  pts.), 
chloride  of  fumaryl  passes  over  (Perkin  and  Duppa  {ibid.  cxii.  24).  When 
malic  acid  (1  at.)  is  heated  with  the  pentachloride  (2  at.)  till  it  begins  to  turn  brown, 
and  the  product  is  decomposed  with  water,  fumaricacidis  obtained.  (L  i  6  s-B  o  d  a  r  t, 
ibid.  c.  327.) 

Malates, — Malic  acid,  though  most  probably  triatomic,  as  shown  by  the  consti- 
tution of  its  amides  (p.  796),  contains  only  2  at.  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals.  It 

^  J 

may  therefore  be  conveniently  represented  by  the  formula  (C^H'02)"'V0' (similar  to  that 

of  glycoUic  acid,  which  is  diatomic  but  monobasic),  and  the  neutral  and  acid  malates 

H     )  H  ^ 

by  the  formulae  C'H^O^J-O',  and  C^H'O^VO'.    Malic  acid  has  a  great  tendency  to  form 

M^    )  H.m] 

acid  salts. 

The  active  and  inactive  modifications  of  malic  acid  yield  respectively  active  and 
inactive  salts.  The  former  sometimes  exhibit  hemihedral  modifications  ;  the  latter  are 
always  holohedral. 

The  malates  heated  to  200°  give  off  water,  and  are  converted  into  fumarates : 

C'H^M=0=       -       C'H^M^O*    +  WO. 

Nearly  all  malates  are  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  the  acid  or  of  a  malate  is  not 
precipitated  by  lime-water  or  chloride  of  calcium,  either  in  the  cold  or  on  heating  ;  but 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  a  white  precipitate  of  calcic  malate  separates.  Neutral 
malate  of  calcium  is  also  precipitated  by  long  boiling  of  a  solution  of  malic  acid,  nearly 
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neutralised  with  milk  of  lime.  With  acetate  of  lead,  malic  acid  forms  a  white  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  excess  of  malic  acid  and  in  ammonia:  this  precipitate  when  heated  in  its 
mothcr-iiquid,  melts  to  a  semifluid,  transparent  mass.  Malates  are  not  blackened  by 
heating  with  faming  sulphuric  acid ;  this  reaction  distinguishes  malic  from  citric  and 
tartaric  acids. 

Malates  of  Aluminium. — The  nndral  salt  is  a  transparent  gum,  which  reddens 
litmus  slightly,  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  solu- 
tion wliich  is  not  precipitated  by  potash  or  ammonia.  There  is  also  a  heisic  salt 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Malates  of  Ammoniitm. — a.  The  neutral  salt  is  very  soluble  and  uncrystalli- 
sable. 

/8.  The  acid  salt,  C'II^(NH')0',  is  prepared  by  treating  malate  of  lead  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid,  filtering,  dividing  the  liquid  into 
two  parts,  saturating  one  with  ammonia,  then  adding  the  other,  and  evaporating  to  a 
syrup.  The  salt  prepared  with  optically  active  malic  acid  crystallises  in  fine  trans- 
parent prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  with  well-defined  and  strongly  reflect- 
ing faces.     Ordinary  combination,  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  ^Pm,  sometimes  with  hemihedral 

P  .  -  V 

facets  — .    Inclination  of  the  faces,  ooP  :  ooP  =  71"^  36' ;  ^-Poo  :  ^Poo ,  in  the  plane  of 

the  brachydiagonal  and  vertical  axis  =  137°  35' ;  f  co  :  Pco  in  the  same  plane  =  103°  36'. 
Cleavage  easy,  perpendicular  to  the  faces  c»P.  The  salt,  when  crystallised  from  pure 
water,  or  from  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  is  never  hemihedral;  but  the  crystals 
acquire  that  character  when  melted  till  they  begin  to  decompose,  and  then  recrystal- 
lised.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  heat  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  small  quantities  of  products  which  induce  the  development  of  hemihedral  faces. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  =  1'65  (that  of  water  at  12'5^  =  1).  The  crystals  dis- 
solve in  3'11  pts.  of  water  at  15-7°.  The  solution  defiects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left:  rotatory  power  for  100  millimetres:  [a]  =  —  6"-  or  —7°.  If  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  dextro-rotatory:  [a]  =  +  5-6°.  By  dry  distillation,  it 
gives  otF  water,  and  leaves  an  insoluble  residue  of  fumarimide  (ii.  746).  Ammonia 
escapes,  however,  together  with  the  water,  and  the  residue  contains  fumaric  and  nialeic 
acids,  together  with  malic  acid  both  active  and  inactive. 

The  acid  ammonium-salt  of  inactive  malic  acid  forms  two  kinds  of  crystals. — («)  The 
solution  when  evaporated  first  yields  crystals  having  the  same  composition  as  the  active 
ammonium-salt,  and  the  same  form,  with  exception  of  the  hemihedral  faces,  which  are 
absent. —  {h)  The  mother- liquor  separated  from  these  crystals  deposits,  after  a  while, 
large,  hard,  transparent  crystals  containing  2  at.  water  more  than  the  salt  a,  and  be- 
longing to  the  monoclinic  system.  Ordinary  combination,  coP  .  [  ooPn]  .  [Pco  ]. 
Inclination  of  faces,  coP  :  ooP  in  the  plane  of  the  clinodiagonal  and  principal  axis 
=  12-1°  19' ;  [  coPn]  :  ooP  =  U9>^  33' ;  [Poo  ]:  [Poo  ]  in  the  plane  of  the  clinodiagonal 
and  principal  axis  =  127°  20';  [P«  ]  :  ooP  =  85°  22'  and  119°  22'.  Angle  of  the 
inclined  axes  =  110°  56'.  No  hemihedral  faces.  Inactive  acid  malate  of  ammonium 
IS  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  active  salt. 

Active  acid  malate  of  ammonium  unites  in  atomic  proportion  with  acid  dextro- 
tartrate  of  ammonium  ;  the  inactive  salt  does  not. 

Malates  of  Antimony. — The  neutral  salt  has  not  been  obtained. 

Malate  of  Antimony  and  Ammoniumis  obtained,  according  to  Pasteur,  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  acid  malate  of  ammonium  with  antimonic  oxide.  The  liquid  left  to  evapo- 
rate yields  the  double  salt  in  large  crystals,  having  the  hemihedral  faces  very  fully 
developed.    The  solution  is  dextro-rotatory  ;  for  100  millimetres  ■  [a]  =  +  115'-17°. 

Malate  of  Antimony  and  Futassium  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  saturating 
acid  malate  of  potassium  with  antimonic  oxide.  Neither  of  these  double  salts  has  been 
analysed. 

Malates  of  Barium,  a.  Nnitral  salt,  CTIW0^2H-0  ?— Itis  difficult  to  saturate 
malic  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  so  completely  that  the  liquid  sli.all  no  longer 
redden  litmus-paper.  The  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  deposits  transiiarent 
plates  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  giving  off  10'6  per  cent.,  water  at  220'^.  The  solution 
when  boiled  deposits  white  crusts  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  having  no  appearance  of  crys- 
tallisation ;  they  are  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  whether  cold  or  boiling,  but  dissolve 
rapidly  on  adding  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  thus  formed  is  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia. 

j8.  Acid-salt. — Uncrystallisable  and  more  soluble  than  the  preceding. 

Malates  of  Calcium,  a.  Neut7-al  salt,  CWCa/^O'^. — 1.  Malic  acid  does  not  liceome 
(urbid  on  addition  of  excess  of  lime-water  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  li.  ; 
Lassaigne);  not  even  in  concentrated  solutions  and  on  the  appilieation  of  lirat, — a 
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character  by  which  malic  is  distinguished  from  citric  acid  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Arm. 
xxxi.  210;  Winckler).  The  acid  neutralised  with  lime-water  yields  on  CTaporation 
iu  vacuo  (an  acid  mother-liquid  remaining)  large,  thin,  shining  laminae,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  and  after  drying  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  give  oiF  all  their 
water  =  17  per  cent.  (2  at.)  at  180°,  and  about  half  of  it  at  100°.  Their  aqueous 
solution,  when  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  again  yields  laminae,  but  when  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  deposits  a  white,  gi'anular,  nearly  insoluble  salt  with  1  at.  water.  Hence 
the  lamina;,  in  parting  with  half  their  water,  likewise  lose  their  solubility.  (Ei  ehardson 
and  Menzdorf,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xx-vd.  135.) 

2.  Dilute  malic  acid  agitated  iu  the  cold  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  calcium, 
remains  strongly  acid ;  but  the  filtrate,  when  boiled,  coagulates  to  a  pulp  composed  of 
granules  of  the  monohydrated  neutral-salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
aqueous  malic  acid  (Richardson  and  Menzdorf).  From  the  solution  thus 
obtained,  the  neutral  salt  separates  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  grate  between  the 
teeth,  dissolve  in  83  pts.  of  cold  and  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water 
(Lassaigne);  or  as  a  granular  powder  of  anhydrous  salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble 
both  in  hot  and  in  cold  water.    (Hagen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  257.) 

3.  The  same  granular  powder  is  thrown  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
salt  by  several  hours'  boiling.  (Hagen.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium  and  neutral  malate  of  sodium  deposits, 
after  a  while,  the  neutral  malate  of  calcium,  in  transparent  crystalline  grains.  This 
salt  scarcely  froths  up  in  the  fire ;  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  soluble  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  dissolves  in  147  pts.  of  cold  water,  forming  a  solution  which  tastes 
somewhat  like  nitre,  and  in  at  most  65  pts.  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  does  not 
separate  on  cooling.  (Braconnot.) 

5.  The  solution  of  acid  malate  of  calcium  neutralised  with  a  soluble  alkaline  carbo- 
nate, yields,  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  hard  shining  crystals  of  the  neutral  salt, 
which  contain  3  at.  water,  give  off  1  at.  water  at  100°,  assuming  the  appearance  of 
porcelain,  and  are  completely  dehydrated  at  150°.  (Hagen.) 

6.  The  granular  salt,  loft  to  itself  in  the  moist  state  for  two  days,  takes  up  water,  and  is 
converted,  under  circumstances  not  yet  determined,  into  rougli,  translucent,  globular 
crystals,  which,  after  drying  in  the  air,  whereby  they  are  rendered  opaque,  give  off 
22-49  per  cent.  (3  at.)  water  at  200°.  (Dessaignes  and  Cathaurd,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
xiii.  243.) 

Neutral  malate  of  calcium  is  easily  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  dissolving 
the  acid  malate  in  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  If  the  solution  is 
dilute,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained  in  24  hours  ;  but  if  the  salt  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia  then  added  in  excess,  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
crystallise. 

The  crystalline  form  of  this  salt  is  hemihedral,  and  it  produces  dextro-rotation, 
whether  dissolved  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Pasteur.) 

Neutral  malate  of  calcium,  kept  for  some  months  under  a  shallow  layer  of  water  in  a 
vessel  covered  with  paper,  is  converted  into  succinate  (Dessaignes).  During  the 
winter,  crystallised  hydrated  carbonate  of  calcium  and  a  mucous  organisation  are  like- 
wise produced ;  but  in  the  summer  months,  the  sole  product  consists  of  needles  of 
succinate  of  calcium,  which  gradually  rise  above  the  diminishing  malate  of  calcium, 
while  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  given  off.    (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  16.) 

When  a  mixture  of  4  pts.  of  malate  of  calcium,  24  pts.  of  water,  and  1  pt.  of  yeast 
(or  a  smaller  quantity  of  putrefying  cheese  or  fibrin)  is  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  a 
tolerably  brisk  evolution  of  pure  carbonic  anhydride  takes  place,  the  muddy  calcium- 
salt  begins  in  the  course  of  three  days  to  become  granular  and  heavy,  and  after  the 
evolution  of  gas  is  terminated,  appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  transparent 
needles  united  in  stellate  groups,  and  composed  of  succinate  and  carbonate  of 
calcium.    The  supernatant  liquid  contains  acetate  of  calcium. 

If  too  much  yeast  or  cheese  is  used,  or  if  the  mixture  becomes  too  hot,  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved  as  well  as  carbonic  anhydride,  and  possibly  in  equal  volume  ;  and  in  that 
case  there  is  obtained  but  little  succinic  and  acetic,  but  a  large  quantity  of  butyric 
acid,  and  a  colourless,  volatile  oil,  smelling  of  apples,  which  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  liquid ;  this  oil  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom 
by  chloride  of  calcium  or  carbonate  of  potassium  :  it,  however,  dissolves  a  larger 
quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  dry  state.  For  the  fermentation  in  which  succinic 
and  acetic  acid  are  produced,  and  pure  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  the  equa- 
tion is : 

SCH^O*    =    2C'W0*  +  Cm'O^  +  2C0=  +  H-0. 
For  the  fermentation,  when  hydrogen  is  evolved  : 

2C'H''0^    =    C'lI^O^  +  4  00'^  +IP 
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or,  if  the  evolutiou  of  hydrogen  is  consequent  on  the  decomposition  of  succinic  acid  : 
3C'W0*    =    2C^H«02  +  400^  +  HI 

Part  of  the  carbonic  acid  remains  with  the  lime.  (liiebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx, 
104,  and  363.) 

According  to  E.  J.  Kohl  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  2.52),  mahite  of  calcium  fermented 
with  putrefying  casein  gives  off  nothing  but  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yields  principally 
lactate  of  calcium,  with  small  quantities  of  succinate,  acetate,  and  carbonate.  W.  Baer 
(Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixix.  147)  obtained  a  similar  result  witli  the  juice  of  niountain-asli 
hemes,  neutralised  with  carljonate  of  calcium,  mixed  witli  beer-yeast,  and  left  to  stand 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Winckler  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxii.  300)  found  a  large 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  acid  residue  of  cider,  and  supposes  it  to  have  lieen  formed 
by  fermentation  of  the  malate  of  calcium  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  apples.  Pi  eb  - 
ling  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixvii.  300)  observed  that,  in  the  fermentation  of  malate  of 
calcium,  valerianic  acid  is  formed  as  well  as  succinic  and  butyric  acids. 

When  a  solution  of  inactive  malic  acid  is  neutralised  with  lime-water,  no  turbidity  is 
produced;  but  on  addition  of  alcohol,  the  neutral  calcium-salt  is  deposited  in  white 
amorphous  flakes.  On  boiling  the  neutralised  aqueous  solution,  a  granulo-crystalline 
precipitate  is  formed,  having  the  composition  C'H'Ca-0^,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  either  hot  or  cold.  When  a  solution  of  acid  malate  of  ammonium,  containing 
the  inactive  acid  is  mixed  with  a  soluble  calcium-salt  and  excess  of  ammonia,  no  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  at  first,  but  after  24  hours,  transparent  crystals  united  in  nodules 
are  formed,  containing  2C'H''Ca^0\  5  aq.  (Pasteur.) 

Acid  salt,  C^H*Ca0^4H-'0.  —  This  salt  may  be  prepared  from  the  stems  of 
Geranium  zonale  (Braconnot).  Also  from  the  berries  of  Rhus glahrum  or  copalUmtiv, 
by  exhausting  them  with  hot  water,  evaporating  the  infusion,  decolorising  it  with 
animal  charcoal  previously  purified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate 
further,  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise,  and  purifying  the  resulting  crystals,  if  necessary, 
by  recrystallisation  (Rogers,  SUl.  Am.  J.  xxvii.  294).  Tobacco  also  contains  it  in 
large  quantity.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  deposits 
the  acid  salt  in  crystals  on  cooling.  (Hagen.) 

The  crystals  of  the  salt  prepared  with  the  active  acid  belong  to  the  trimetric  system. 
Ordinary  combination,  ooP  .  oo  Pn  .  oof  co  .  Poo  .  mf  oo .  Inclination  of  the  faces, 
ooP  :  ooP  =  93°  2j3';  coP  :  oofn  =  1G2°  14';  <xf<x>  :  t»P=133°  17';  <xfoo  :  Pot  = 
136°  33';  Poo  :  mPco  =  163°  30".  Cleavage  easy  parallel  to  ooPco .  When  crystal- 
lised from  pure  water,  it  does  not  exhibit  hemihedral  faces  ;  but  when  crystallised  from 
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nitric  acid,  all  the  crystals  have  four  faces        and  for  a  certain  concentration  of  the 

acid,  these  facets  become  so  much  developed  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  principal  faces 
of  the  crystal.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  60  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  nmch  smaller 
quantity  of  boiling  water  :  they  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Thoy  give  otf  22'37 
per  cent,  (nearly  3  at.)  water  at  100°,  and  are  completely  dehydrated  at  180°. 

The  inactive  salt  resembles  the  preceding  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  it  has  no 
hemihedral  faces. 

According  to  Braconnot,  acid  malate  of  calcium  saturated  with  alkaline  carbonates 
yields  double  salts,  viz.  ammonia-,  potassio-,  and  sodio-calcio  malatis ;  but  they  have 
not  been  analysed. 

Malatcs  of  Copper. — a.  The  neutral  salt,  C*H^Cu'0'*.H'-0,  is  a  gimimy  mass  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

i8.  The  acid  salt,  C''H^CuO\H-'0,  is  obtained  in  fine  blue  crystals,  by  saturating  the 
cold  aqueous  acid  with  cupric  hydrate  and  evaporating  at  40°. 

7.  A  basic  salt,  2CTI'Cu-O^.Cu^0.4H-0,  is  obtained,  as  a  green  insoluble  powder,  by 
boiling  malic  acid  in  excess  with  cupric  carbonate.  The  carbonate  treated  in  the  cold 
with  excess  of  malic  acid  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  solution,  when 
boiled,  immediately  deposits  the  salt  just  mentioned;  but  if  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
between  40°  and  50°,  it  deposits  dark  green  crystals  containing  the  same  proportion 
of  malate  and  oxide  of  copper  with  6  at.  water. 

A  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  malate  of  ammonium  deposits  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  first  crystals  of  cupric  sulphate,  then  green  acicidar  crystals  unalterable  in 
the  air,  of  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  cupric  malate  and  sulphate  of  ammonium. 
(H.  Schulze,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ivii.  273.) 

Malate  of  Iron  (fcrricum). — Both  the  neutral  and  acid  salts  are  brown,  gummy, 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  A  solution  of  a  ferric 
salt  containing  malic  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis. 

Malates  of  Lead.— a.  The  neutral  salt,  0'lVV\m\ZW-0,  in  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  calcic  or  potassic  malate  ;  it  is  a 
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white  curdy  precipitate,  which,  when  left  for  some  hours  in  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  is 
converted  into  four-sided  needles  grouped  around  a  common  centre.  This  salt  melts 
in  boiling  water  to  a  transparent  pitchy  mass;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water ;  a  strong  aqueous  solution  deposits  it  in  shining  neciles.  It 
dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid  ;  acetic  acid  and  malic  acid  do  not  dissolve  it  more 
freely  than  pure  water.  Acetate  of  lead  also  dissolves  the  malate,  and  deposits  it  by 
slow  evapoi-ation  in  silky  needles. 

According  to  R.  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  esxviii.  175),  a  neutral  malate  of  lead 
having,  after  drying  at  100°,  the  composition  C'H'Pb^O-'^.H^O,  is  obtained  by  dropping 
a  partly  neutralised  solution  of  malic  acid  into  an  excess  of  boiling  aqueous  solution 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  boiling  for  several  hours  with  de-aerated  water,  and  washing 
by  decantation. 

Both  the  active  and  inactive  malates  of  lead  melt  with  equal  facility  in  boiling 
water ;  the  only  difference  observed  between  the  two  moditications  is  that  the  inactive 
salt  takes  a  longer  time  than  the  active  salt  to  become  crystalline,  the  latter,  which  is 
amorphous  at  the  time  of  precipitation,  being  converted  into  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals in  a  few  hours,  whereas  the  inactive  salt  may  remain  amorphous  for  several 
days.  This  character  may  serve  to  distinguish  between  the  two  salts,  when  only  small 
quantities  of  them  are  at  hand.  Both  salts  melt  immediately  on  being  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  but  a  portion  dissolves  and  is  precipitated  when  the  liquid  cools  and  is 
left  at  rest ;  the  active  malate  is  then  deposited  after  24  hours  in  shining  prisms 
grouped  in  tufts  ;  the  inactive  salt,  on  the  contrary,  is  deposited  in  the  amorphous 
state,  and  covers  uniformly  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  but  after  a  few  days,  this  amor- 
phous precipitate  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  needle-shaped  cr^'stals,  also  grouped 
in  tnfts,  and  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  active  malate.  (Pasteur.) 

Malate  of  lead  in  the  amorphous  state  easily  parts  with  the  whole  of  its  combined 
water  (14  per  cent.  =  3  at.)  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  salt  is  crystallised, 
the  water  is  retained  with  greater  force,  and  it  must  be  heated  to  about  150°  to  dehy- 
drate it. 

Neutral  malate  of  lead,  which  melts  easily  when  thrown  into  boiling  water,  does  not 
melt  in  the  hot  air  chamber,  either  at  100°  or  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  even 
retains  its  crystalline  aspect  up  to  170°,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  only  then  begins  to  assume  a  dull  woolly  aspect.  When  heated  to  220°,  it 
gives  oif  more  water,  and  is  converted  into  fumarate  of  lead. 

/8.  A  basic  salt,  Pb^0.2C^H'Pb-0^,  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  neutral  salt  with 
ammonia,  or  by  pouring  acetate  of  lead  into  the  solution  of  a  malate  mixed  with 
ammonia,  or,  according  to  Otto  (loc.  cit.),  by  dropping  a  perfectly  neutralised  solution 
of  malic  acid  into  excess  of  a  boihng  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  never 
becomes  crystalline,  and  does  not  melt  in  boiling  water,  but  if  acetic  acid  be  added,  it 
melts,  with  considerable  diminution  of  volume,  being  then  evidently  converted  into  the 
neutral  salt. 

Basic  malate  of  lead  dissolves  in  acetate  of  lead,  Uke  the  neutral  salt,  and  the  solu- 
tion, if  somewhat  concentrated,  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  either  cold  or  boiling ;  iDut  sutBciently  soluble  to  blue  red  litmus  paper,  when  a 
few  moist  fragments  are  placed  upon  it. 

Malates  of  Lithium. — Both  the  neutral  and  acid  salt  are  uncrystaUisable. 

Malates  of  Magnesium. — a.  Neutral  salt,  C*II^Mg-0l5H-0.  A  dilute  solution 
of  malic  acid  boiled  with  magnesia  yields  a  liquid  which,  when  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
deposits  after  some  time,  rhombo'idal  prisms  of  tliis  salt,  containing  5  at.  water,  four 
of  which  are  given  otF  at  100°.  Alcohol  added  to  the  concentrated  solution  precipitates 
it  in  anhydrous  flocks,  which  become  pasty  by  heat. 

/3.  The  acid  salt,  C'H»Mg0^.2H^0,  is  obtained  in  flattened  prisms,  by  half  saturating 
malic  acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation.  It  gives 
otF  half  its  water  at  100°,  and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Malates  of  Mang ancse. — a.  The  neutral  salt,  which  is  uncrystaUisable  and  very 
soluble,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesium.  The  acid 
salt  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  on  adding  malic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  preced- 
ing salt.  It  dissolves  in  41  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  is  deposited  from  boiling  water  in 
transparent  rose-coloured  crystals. 

Malates  of  Mercury. — These  salts  have  not  been  analysed.  When  malic  acid  is 
digested  with  mcrcurous  oxide,  a  crystalline  powder  is  formed.  The  same  salt  is 
obtained  on  mixing  malate  of  potassium  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate. 
It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water. 

When  mercuric  oxide  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  malic  acid,  the  filtered 
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liquid  deposits  small  crystals  of  an  acid  salt  soluble  in  water  ;  with  excess  of  mercuric 
oxide,  an  insoluble  yellow  basic  salt  is  formed.     (Harff,  Arch.  Pharm.  [3]v.  281.) 

Malate,  of  Potassium. — a.  Neutral.  Uncrystallisable,  deliquescent,  insoluble  in 
strong  aloDhol  (Braconnot). —  j8.  Acid.  Crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Donovan.) 

Malate  of  Silver,  C^IPAg"0*. — Nitrate  of  .silver  forms,  with  a  solution  of  neutral 
or  acid  malate  of  ammonium,  a  white  granular  precipitate,  which  becomes  yellow  when 
thoroughly  dried.  If  heated  after  di-ying,  it  melts  and  decomposes,  .swelling  up  a  little, 
emitting  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  leaving  perfectly  white  metallic  silver.  The 
acid  malate  of  silver  has  nut  been  obtained. 

Malatcs  of  Sodium. — The  neii.tr  al  salt  is  uncrystallisable.  The  acid  salt  is  crystal- 
line, permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Malates  of  Strontium.  a.  Neutral  salt,  C^H'Sr-OMI'O  (at  100°).— Malic 
acid  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  strontia-water ;  but,  on  evaporating  the  mixture,  a  crys- 
talline mass  is  obtained,  very  soluble  in  water.  When  malic  acid  is  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  strontium,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  slightly  reddens  turmeric,  and  deposits 
after  concentration  mammellated  groups  of  crystals  having  the  above  composition. 

/3.  An  acid  sedt  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  state  on  adding  malic  acid  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Malate  of  Thallium  crystallises  with  difficulty;  it  is  deliquescent,  and  melts 
below  100°.  (Kuhlmann.) 

Uranic  Malate. — Yellow  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Richter.) 

Malate  of  Yttrium. — 1.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  malic  acid  is  pom-eil  upon 
carbonate  of  yttrium,  part  of  the  resulting  salt  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  by  eviipora- 
tion  in  small  white  nodules. — 2.  Neutral  alkaline  malates  throw  down  from  yttrium- 
salts — when  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  concentrated  and  mixed  in  due  piropor- 
lion — a  white,  almost  crystalline  powder,  which  remains  in  white  granules  wlicn  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated. — The  air-dried  salt  is  C^H'Y'-'O^.H-O.  It  does  not 
give  off  its  water  at  110°,  and  is  but  slowly  decomposed  at  higher  temperatures,  It 
dissolves  in  pts.  of  water;  its  solution  in  aqueous  malic  acid  deposits  the  neutral 
salt  unchanged.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  malate  of  sodium,  and  does  not 
crystallise  on  evaporation.  (Berlin.) 

Malatcs  of  Zinc.  a.  Neutral  salt,  C^I^''Zn=0^3H=0. — AVlien  the  aqueous  acid  is 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  zinc  at  a  temperature  below  30°,  the  filtrate  deposits,  after 
a  while,  small  sliining  crystals  which  gradually  but  completely  give  off  their  3  at.  water 
at  100°  (Hagen).  When,  on  the  other  baud,  the  acid  is  saturated  at  a  high  temin  ra- 
ture,  and  the  solution  filtered  from  a  basic  salt  which  separates  on  cooling,  and  furtlu^r 
evaporated,  crystals  are  deposited,  containing  indeed  3  at.  water,  but  having  a  different 
form,  and  obstinately  retaining  about  ~  at.  water  at  100°  (Hagen).  They  are  short 
hard,  strongly  lustrous,  four-,sided  prisms  (square,  according  toLassaigne),  perpendi- 
cularly truncated,  or  bevelled  with  two  faces;  they  redden  litmus  (Braconnot).  They 
become  opaque  at  100°,  giving  off  10  p.  c.  of  water,  and  at  120°  swell  up  and  crumble 
to  a  white  powder,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  10  p.  c.  more  water  (Liebig).  They 
dissolve  in  55  pts.  (67  pts.  at  20°,  according  to  Lassaigne)  of  cold,  and  10  pts. 
of  boiling  water,  from  which  the  salt  does  not  separate  on  cooling.  (Braconnot.) 

;8.  Acid  salt,  C^H*Zn0^2H■^0. — Obtained  by  supersaturating  the  salt  a  with  the  acid, 
and  washing  the  resxilting  crystals  with  alcohol.  It  forms  elongated  square-based 
octahedrons,  which  swell  up  when  heated,  giving  off  8'33  per  cent,  water,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  gum  ;  they  dissolve  in  23  pts.  of  cold  water.  (Braconnot.) 

y.  Basic  salt,  Zn'-'0.2C'H^Zn''0MII=0  ?— This  salt  remains,  on  dissolving  the  neutral 
salt  in  water,  as  a  crystalline  residue,  containing  48'11  per  cent,  zinc-oxide  (Braconnot). 
The  solution  obtained  by  continuous  boiling  of  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  zinc, 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  tremuloiis  jelly,  which  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water  is  con- 
verted into  a  sandy  powder.  This  powder  is  not  decomposed  by  water  at  100°,  but 
at  200°  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  partially  converted  into  fumarate  of  zinc.  (Hagen.) 

Bromomalic  acid.  C'H''BrO'"'.  — No  substitution-products  have  yet  been  obtained 
from  malic  acid  ;  but  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  dibromosuceinate  of  sodium  is 
boiled,  and  then  evaporated,  a  mass  of  crystals  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  of 
acid  bromomalate  of  sodium,  C^H'BrNaO^  From  this  salt,  other  bromomalates 
may  be  formed  by  double  decomposition  ;  but  the  acid  itself  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Acid  bromomalate  of  sodium  is  distinguished  from  the  bromomaleate  (p.  787)  and 
ils  isomers,  by  yielding  tartrate  of  calcium  when  boiled  with  lime-water.  (Kekule, 
Li  hrhuch,  i.  185.) 
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Isomalic  acid,  C^'H^O'. 

An  acid,  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  perhaps  identical  with  dlglyeoUic  acid 
(ii.  912),  the  silver-salt  of  which  was  deposited  from  a  photographic  silver-bath 
containing  nitrate  of  silver  and  milk-sugar,  which  had  been  used  for  a  long  time  for 
dipping  papers  soaked  in  succinic  or  citric  acid.  The  free  acid  separated  by  sulphydric 
acid  from  the  silver-  salt,  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  or  by  slow  crystallisation,  trans- 
parent, well-developed  crystals  resembling  those  of  augite.  The  acid  ammonium- 
salt,  C'H^(NH"')0*  2H-0,  remains,  on  evaporating  the  neutralised  acid  with  ammonia, 
as  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  The  ncvtral  potassium-salt,  C'H^K'-'O^.H-O,  crystallises 
in  monoclinic  laminai.  The  lead-salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  not  melting  or  baking  together  in  boiling  water.  The  silver-salt, 
C'H^Ag-0'',  which  is  flocculent  at  first,  is  converted,  when  warmed  with  water,  into 
microscopic  six-sided  tables,  which  do  not  decompose  at  100°.  This  salt,  treated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  the  neutral  cthylic  ether,  C'H'(C-H^)-0\  as  a  colourless  liquid, 
gradually  decomposed  by  water. 

The  isomalates,  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  yield  a  eUoride  isomeric 
with  chloride  of  fumaryl,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C-'H'M-O^  +  3PCP    =    2MC1  -i-  2HC1  +  3P0CP  -i-  C'H'O'Cl-. 
This  chloride  is  a  liquid,  which  is  partly  decomposed  by  distillation,  and,  in  contact 
with  water,  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  isomaleic  acid,  C^H'O'  (p.  788). 
(Kammerer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxviii.  321.) 

ItSAIiIC  ACID,  iLItXISES  OP.    When  ammonia  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethylic  malate,  small  crystals  of  malamide  are  gradually  deposited: 
CWiCm^fO^  +  2NH'    =    C'H«N=0'  +  2C-W0; 

M.Tlate  of  ethyl.  Malamide.  Alcohol, 

and  when  dry  ethylic  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia-gas,  the  product  soon  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass  of  ethylic  malamate  or  malamethane,  C''H"NO^  = 
H 

(C*H'0=)" 


02  ... 

■j^  ,  the  decomposition  bemg  represented  by  the  equation  : 


This  latter  compound,  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  saturated  with  ammonia,  likewise  yields 
malamide. 

Malamide  crystallises,  by  slow  evaporation,  in  well-defined  crystals.  It  differs  from 
the  metameric  compound  asparagine  (i.  421)  by  its  crystalline  form,  by  not  containing 
any  water  of  crystallisation,  and  by  its  property  of  easily  taking  up  water,  and  being 
thereby  converted  into  ammonia  and  malic  acid.  It  differs  also  in  optical  rotatory 
power:  [a]  =  —  47'5.    (Demondesir,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  303. — Pasteur.) 

Malamic  acid,  C'H'NO',  which  is  metameric  with  aspartic  acid  (i.  422),  has  not 
been  isolated. 

If  malic  acid  be  regarded  as  triatomic  and  dibasic,  and  represented  by  the  formula 

Qi-Q3Q2  L  Q3  ('p^  790),  in  which  two  out  of  the  three  typic  hydrogen-atoms  are  saline, 
j 

that  is,  easily  replaceable  by  metals,  and  the  third,  alcoJwlic,  that  is,  most  easily  re- 
placeable by  acid-radicles  (see  ii.  915),  the  difference  between  malamic  acid  and  mala- 
mide on  the  one  hand,  and  aspartic  acid  and  asparagine  on  the  other,  may  be  represented 
by  formulae  analogous  to  those  of  glycoUic  monamide  (the  so-called  glycoUamide, 
ii"  908)  and  glycocine  (ii.  902),  thus : 


(c^H'O-ynns      (c^H'oy  o 


1 

(C'H''0-)"'  y  0^  Aspartic  acid.  Asparagin. 

j  H       )0  H  )„ 

Malic  acid.  (C^H'O^ylN  (C'H'Oy 

H.H^      Jo  H=H2 

Malamic  acid.  Malamide. 
Aspartic  acid  bears  the  same  relation  to  malic  acid  that  glycocine  bears  to  glycollic 
acid.  The  saline  or  basic  hydrogen  of  malic  acid  is  still  present  in  aspartic  acid,  but 
the  alcoholic  water-residue  HO  of  the  malic  acid  is  replaced  in  aspartic  acid  by  the 
ammonia-residue  NH-.  Asparagine  is  the  amide  of  aspartic  acid.  Hence  it  is  that 
aspartic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  wath  alkalis  (the  ammonia-residue  not  being 
in  the  saline  place),  and  that  asparagine,  when  treated  in  the  s.amo  way,  gives  off  only 
half  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  aspartic  acid.   In  malamic  acid,  on 
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tlio  other  hand,  tho  ammonia-ro.siJuo  occupies  tlio  salino  jilaee;  and,  eouspqiiently, 
when  malamide,  wliich  is  its  amide,  is  boiled  with  alkalis,  the  decomposition  does  not 
stop  at  the  formation  of  malamie  acid,  but  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  malic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

The  neutral  amide  (triamide)  of  malic  acid,  (C'H-'O^)'"  IN',  is  not  knoTvn. 

H'.H-  J 

Malamie  acid  and  malamide  may  be  derived  from  the  acid  and  nentral  malates  of 
ammonium  by  elimination  of  1  and  2  at.  water  respectively,  and,  by  further  absti-action 
of  water,  the  other  compounds  in  the  following  table  may  lie  conceived  to  be  formed, 
tlioiigh  only  one  of  them,  viz.  fumarimido  (ii.  716),  has  actually  been  obtained: 


0  H 


JpiSr     j  JP        )  (unknown.)  Nitrilp 

Nenlral  malato  Malamide.  (unknown). 
Ill  ammonium. 

(c^ipo-)"'  (CH^o^)'"^  (C^ipo^ylii  (c^iPO^y.N 

H.H'N     j  H.H=       j^^  H  )^ 

Aciil  malate  of  Malamie  acid.  Malimide  Nitrile 

ammuiiium.  (unknown).  (Fumariniide). 

Malic  acid  was  formerly  regarded  as  diatomic  as  well  as  dibasic,  being  represented 

by  the  formula  ^    -j^o       1 0-,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  tho  constitution  of  its  salts. 

Moreover,  the  formulae  of  malamie  acid  and  malamide  are  easily  derived  from  it;  but 
tlii'u  the  so-called  fumarlmide  cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  the  same  radicle,  but  must 
actually  be  regarded  as  the  imide  of  fumaric  acid  ;  thus  : 

H       )  H-  1 

(C'H'0n"^02  H=      In^  (C'IPO^)" 

Hi  H-      j  H  , 

Malic  acid.  Malamide  and  Malamie  acid  and  Fumariniide. 

asparagin.  asjiartic  acid. 

But  the  formation  of  this  compound  by  heating  acid  malate  of  ammonium  fo  160° — 
200°,  and  its  conversion  into  inactive  aspartic  acid  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  show  that  it  is  intimately  related  to  malic  acid,  and,  therefore,  that  the  triatomic 
formula  of  malic  acid,  which  renders  it  possible  to  express  fumariniide  by  a  formula 
containing  the  same  radicle  as  the  acid,  must  be  regarded  as  preferable  (Kckul^). 
Moreover  the  relation  of  malic  acid  to  succinic  and  tartaric  acids  cannot  be  adequately 
expressed  by  a  diatomic  formula. 

Substances  closely  resembling  fumariniide  or  malonitrile,  are  likewise  obtained, 
according  to  Dessaignes,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  acid  fumarate  and  acid  maleate  of 
ammonium. 

BXAIiIC  ACID,  PHBKnriiATED  iirHIIJES  OI*.  These  compounds  have 
been  more  completely  studied  than  the  primary  amides  of  malic  acid ;  three  of  them 
have  been  obtained  by  Arppe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  106),  viz.  diphenyl-malamide, 
phenyl-malimide,  and  phenyl-malamic  acid. 

f 

DipHenyl-malamide.  malanillde.  C"''II"'N-'0'=  UC'H'O-)"' 

((CH-'y-'.ii . 

pound  is  formed,  together  with  phenyl-malimide,  by  melting  malic  acid  with  aniline : 
2C«H'N  +  C'n"0^  -  2H=0    =    C  «H"^N-0'. 

Aniline.  Malic  Diphtnjl- 

acid.  malamide. 

C'H'N  +  C'H«0*  -  2H=0    =  C"'H"NO' 

Phenyl-malimide. 

The  product  treated  several  times  with  boiling  water,  is  resolved  into  a  nearly  colour- 
less solution  contiiining  phenyl-malimide,  and  a  strongly  coloured  residue  consisting 
chiefly  of  diphcnyl-malaniido,  which  may  lie  obtained  pure  and  colourless  by  crystal- 
lisation from  boiling  alcohol,  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

It  forms  colourless  scales  having  a  faint  lustre  ;  melts,  with  partial  decomposition, 
at  175°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilises  for  the  most  part  unaltered.  When  set 
on  fire  it  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  tlame. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  lii/drocMnric  acid,  ammonia,  and  poiagh. 
It  dissolves  also  but  sparingly  in  alci>hol  and  dlur.  Strong  sulpliurw  acid  dissolves 
it  with  the  aid  of  heat.    Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 


0  . 
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Wlien  boiled  witli  strong  caustic  jiotask,  it  dissolves  and  is  for  the  most  part  decom- 
posed, a  fatty  substance  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  On  addition  of  water, 
the  semifluid  portion  is  converted  into  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  may  be 
completely  freed  from  potash  by  washing  with  water.  This  powder  dissolves  with 
some  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small  crystalline  groups  and 
needles.  It  may  be  heated,  without  visible  alteration,  to  225° ;  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature  ;  and  if  cautiously  heated,  yields  a  crystalline  laminar  sublimate,  and  leaves 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  This  substance  gives  by  analysis  64'17  per  cent,  carbon 
and  6'41  hydrogen:  hence  it  appears  to  be  tartranilide.  (Arppe.) 

C"=H>'=N-0*    =    2C«H'N  +  -  2^0; 

Phenyl-malimide.    Jffialanil.    C'<'H!'NO'  =  (C'H^O-)' 

H 

with  the  preceding  compound,  by  melting  a  mixture  of  malic  acid  and  aniline.  When 
the  fused  mixture  is  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition  for  about  two  hours,  a  brown 
sj'rup  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  when  boiled  with  water,  yields  a 
nearly  colourless  solution  of  phenyl-malimide,  and  a  coloured  residue  containing 
diphenyl-malamide.  The  solution  when  evaporated  yields  plienyl-malimide  in  the 
form  of  a  granular  mass,  still,  however,  mixed  with  diphenyl-malamide,  from  which  it 
is  purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water,  and  filtration.  The  solution  is  then  further 
purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

From  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  phenyl-maKmide  separates  on  cooling  in 
delicate  needles  grouped  together ;  also  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  forms  nacreous  laminae,  and  from  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution 
it  is  deposited  in  very  thin,  iridescent,  rectangidar  prisms.  It  melts  at  170°,  and  when 
heated  between  two  watch-glasses,  forms  a  slight  mealy  sublimate.  It  dissolves  very 
abundantly  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Phenyl-malimide,  boUed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  is  converted  into  phenyl-malam  te 
of  ammonium. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  the  strongest  7iitric  acid,  forming  a  deep  red  solution  from 
which  water  throws  down  a  nearly  colourless,  indistinctly  crystaUine  body,  probably 
nitro-phenyl-malimide,  accompanied  by  a  resinous  body  which  is  very  difficult  to 
separate.  The  crystalline  body  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  yields  fine  needles.  (Arppe.) 

H         1  O 

Pbenyl-malamic  acid.   IVIalanilic  acid.   C"'H"NO*  =  (C'ffO=y"  In.— This 

C^ff.ff    )  O 

acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  ammonium-salt  by  boiling  phenyl-malimide  with 
aqueous  ammonia  {vkl.  sup.).  The  solution  of  this  salt  forms  with  baryta  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate, which,  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  decomposed,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  by  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  phenyl-malamic 
acid ;  and  from  the  solution,  filtered  while  yet  warm,  the  acid  crystallises  on  cooling, 
and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  slightest  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  used  in  the  preparation  converts  the  phenyl-malamic  acid  into  phenyl- 
malimide  ;  hence  it  is  best  to  use  rather  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity. 

The  acid  crystallises  in  white,  faintly  lustrous  granules,  composed  of  very  minute 
needles,  and  scarcely  attaining  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  melts  at  145°;  has  a  very 
sour  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  carbonates ;  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
somewhat  less  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether.  Its  salts  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  solubility  in  water. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  remains  clear  when  mixed  with  lime-water,  but 
is  slightly  clouded  by  boiling  with  potash  ;  with  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  water ;  and  with  scsqidchloride  of  iron,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour. 

The  harium-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  spherical  nodules  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Phcnyl-malamate  of  silver,  C"'H"'AgNO\  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  coloured  by  exposure  to  light ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  and  is  deposited  from  the 
solution  in  shining  cubes. 

mAIiIC  STHSBS.  These  compounds  have  not  been  much  studied.  According 
to  Demondesir  (Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  227),  the  malates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  are  pro- 
duced by  passing  liydroehloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  alcohol  or 
wood-spirit.  The  neutral  ethers  cannot  be  distilled;  they  are  obtained  by  neutralising 
the  crude  liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  agitating  with  common  ether,  wliieh 
takes  up  tlie  ethylic  or  methylic  malate,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  The 
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compound  ether  thus  obtained  still  contains  water  and  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  wliich 
may  be  removed  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum. 

The  neutral  malates  of  ethyl  and  metjiyl  are  liquids  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
almost  completely  decomposed  by  distillation,  being  converted  into  the  corresponding 
fumarie  ethers,  and  are  converted  into  malamide  by  ammonia.  They  possess  optical 
rotatory  powei-. 

Ethyl-  and  Methyl-malic  acids  are  always  formed  by  the  above  process  simul- 
taneously with  the  neutral  ethers.    Their  calcium-salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Amyi-malic  acid,  C'H\C*H")0^.  is  obtained  by  prolonged  healing  of  malic 
acid  witli  amyl-alcohol  to  120°.  It  forms  a  syrup  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
(Breunlin.) 

PyEAX.o'il.B.   Syn.  with  On,  of  Appi.es  (i.  532  ;  ii.  636). 

ma-XiOWlC  ACII>.     C^H'O*  =  ^    jj2  An  acid  discovered  by  Des- 

saignes  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  251),  who  obtained  it  by  slowly  oxidising  malic 
acid  with  a  cold  solution  of  cliromato  of  potassitim : 

C'PFO^  +  0-  =  CO"-  +11-0  +  cm'o\ 

Malic  Malonic 
acid.  acid. 

It  is  also  produced,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  cyanaeetic 
acid,  or  better  on  cyanaeetic  ether: 

C-H3(CN)02  -1-  2H-0  =  NH»  +  CTI'O^ 

Cyanaeetic  Malonic 
acid.  acid. 

C2ff(CN)(C=H5)02  +  3W0  =  NH'  +  C-H«0  +  CWO' 

Cyanaeetic  ether.  Alcohol.  Malonic 

acid. 

The  solution  obtained  by  boiling  cyanaeetic  ether*  with  jootash,  forms  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  green  jjrecipitate,  which  by  decomjiosition  witli  sulphydrio  acid,  and  evaporation 
of  the  filtrate,  yields  malonic  acid.  (Hugo  Miiller,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  109.) 

Malonic  acid  forms  large  rliombohedral  crystals,  liaving  a  laminar  structure.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  melts  at  1-10°,  and  decomposes  at  150°  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acetic  acid. 

The  malonates  have  been  but  little  examined.  The  neutral  'potassium-  and  am- 
monium-salts are  deliquescent  and  crystallise  with  difficulty;  the  acid  salts  of  the  same 
bases  crystallise  readily.  The  barium- a.i\A  calcium-salts  are  crystalline  precipitates 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  silver-salt  is  insoluble  and  crystalline  ;  the  lead- 
salt  is  likewise  insoluble. 

An  acid  called  nicotic  acid,  obtained  by  Barral  (Compt.  rend.  xxi.  1371)  from 
tobacco,  has  the  composition  of  malonic  acid,  and  is  probably  identical  therewith.  It 
crystallises  in  small  scales,  forms  insoluble  lead-  and  silver-salts,  and  is  resolved  by 
beat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid. 

MCASiT.  Grain,  chiefly  barley,  which  has  become  sweet  from  tlie  conversion  of 
its  starch  into  sugar,  by  an  incipient  growth  or  germination  artificially  induced,  called 
malting.    (See  Beee,  i.  527;  also  Tire's  Did.  of  Arts,  &c.  iii.  18) 

ItlAIiTHA,  The  mineral  tallow  of  Kirwan,  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  coast 
of  Finland.  It  resembles  wax.  Its  specific  gravity  is  077.  It  is  white,  brittle, 
stuins  pajier  like  oil,  melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame  and 
mucli  smoke.    It  dissolves  readily  in  oil,  and  imperfectly  in  hot  alcohol. 

TCAXiTHACXTS.    See  Montmorillonitb. 

IMAIiTOSE.  This  name  is  given  by  Dubrunfaut  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxi. 
178),  to  the  sugar  produced  from  starch-paste  by  the  action  of  malt  or  diastase. 
It  resembles  dextro-glucose  in  crystalline  form  and  most  other  respects,  but  its  dextro- 
rotatory power  is,  according  to  Dubrunfaut,  tliree  times  as  great  as  that  of  dextro-glu- 
cose, and  not  stronger  in  a  recently  prepared  solution  than  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours  (ii.  858).  It  appears  also  to  be  less  easily  altered  by  alkalis.  It  is  converted 
intu  dextro-glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

nXASrcXM'XTE.  A  brown  mineral  from  Mancino,  near  Leghorn,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  Jacquot  (Ann.  Min.  [3]  xix.  703),  of  sesquisilieate  of  zinc,  2Zn=0.3SiO^ 
It  is  plumose  and  shining,  with  two  unequal  cleavages  inclined  to  one  another  at  92°, 

■aiA.1Sll-S.XiXC  ACZD.    Formo-bcmoilic  acid,  C"=II"iO<'.— This  acid,  which  con- 

*  The  c)-:inacetic  ether  w,is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloracetic  etlier  on  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  of 
iodacetic  ether  on  cyanide  of  silver. 
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tains  the  elements  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  formic  acid,  C"'II"'0"  =  2C'H''0 
+  2CH'-0-,  and  is  related  to  benzoic  acid  (so  far  at  least  as  composition  is  concerned) 
in  the  same  manner  as  lactic  to  acetic  acid,  was  discovered  by  Winckler  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xviii.  310),  who  obtained  it  by  heating  bitter  almond  water  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  the  liquid  being  then  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  formic  acid,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  unites  with  the  bitter  ahnond 
oil  (Liobig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvjii.  39).  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
faming  sulphuric  acid  on  bitter  almond  oil  (Laurent,  Aun.  Ch.  Phys.  [2],  Ixv. 
202),  and  by  heating  amygdalin  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixvi.  238.) 

Preparation. — Bitter  almond  water — obtained  by  distilling  80  oz.  of  bitter  almond 
paste  with  90  lbs.  of  water  till  160  oz.  have  passed  over,  then  taking  80  oz.  of  this 
liquid,  and  shaking  up  the  distillate  with  the  bitter  almond  oil — is  mixed  with  4  oz.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'12,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water- 
bath,  till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled.  The  yellowish  crystalline  residue, 
smelling  slightly  of  bitter  almonds,  leaves  pure  sal-ammoniac  when  treated  with  cold 
ether ;  and  the  ethereal  solution  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  a  slightly  yellow 
crystalline  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  a  resinous  tiocculent  body 
having  the  odoiir  of  bitter  almonds.  The  aqueous  solution  is  transparent  and  colour- 
less, and  contains  pure  mandelic  acid,  which  crystallises  on  evaporation  (Winckler). 
— 2.  When  bitter  almond  oil  is  treated  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  fuming  sid- 
phuric  acid,  heat  is  evolved,  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  thick,  and  solidifies  in  a 
compact  mass  on  cooling.  The  mass,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  an  upper  semi- 
solid layer  containing  undecomposed  bitter  almond  oil  and  stilbylous  acid,  and  a.  lower 
layer  containing  mandelic  acid  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  mandelic  acid  crys- 
tallises from  the  latter  on  cooling  (Laurent). — 3.  A  solution  of  amygdalin  in- 
liydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  syrupy  mass  treated  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  mandelic  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  mandelic 
acid  crystallises.    (Wohler,  Lie  big.) 

Properties. — Mandelic  acid  forms  a  scaly  crystalline  mass  (Winckler).  It  ci-ys- 
tallises  sometimes  in  rhombic  needles,  sometimes  in  rhomboi'dal  plates,  frequently 
having  their  acute  angles  truncated  (Laurent) ;  in  plates  belonging  to  the  rhombic 
system  (J.  Heusser,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  637).  It  has  a  very  faint  odour  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  a  strong  acid  taste,  with  a  somewhat  styptic  after-taste.  It  melts  easily, 
with  loss  of  water,  into  a  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  translucent  gum 
(Winckler).  When  a  solution  of  mandelic  acid  in  strong  hydrochloi'ic  acid  is  eva- 
poi-ated  at  a  temperature  above  100°,  it  becomes  amorphous,  and  afterwards  forms  a 
solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  a  larger  quantity  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  yellowish  oil  (Woliler).  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcolwl, 
and  ether. 

Decompositions.  The  acid,  heated  above  its  melting  point,  diflFases  an  agreeable 
odour,  recalling  those  of  white-thorn  blossoms,  hyacinth,  and  gum  benzoin.  Heated 
in  a  distillatory  apparatus  to  a  temperature  short  of  carbonisation,  it  is  converted  into 
a  dark  brown,  resinous,  balsamic  mass,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily 
in  :  Ikalis  and  in  alcohol.  A  large  quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil  passes  over  at  the 
same  time.  The  acid  burns  with  a  red,  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  bulliy,  easily  combus- 
tible charcoal  (Winckler).  When  it  is  boiled  vi\\kL  nitric  acid, -as,  long  as  nitrous 
fumes  continue  to  escape,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  bitter  almond  oil 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  which  crystallises  on  addition  of  water  (Lie big). 
When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  mandelic  acid,  an  oil 
smelling  like  chloride  of  benzoyl  separates  at  first ;  and  if  potash  be  then  added,  and 
the  passage  of  the  chlorine  continued  till  this  oil  has  completely  disappeared,  the  solu- 
tion, when  subsequently  treated  with  acid,  gives  oiF  carbonic  anhydride  and  deposits 
benzoic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  magma  (Lie big).  The  acid  dissolves  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  the  solution,  when  gently  heated,  gives  otf  carbonic  oxide  (Liebig). 
The  aqueous  solution,  boiled  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  yields  carbonic  anhydride 
and  bitter  almond  oil.  (Liebig.) 

Maudelatos. — The  acid  neutralises  bases  completely,  and  expels  carbonic  acid 
from  its  compounds.  (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Aminonium. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  slightly  supersaturating  the 
aqueoiis  acid  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  crystallise,  and  generally  forms  a  yellowish-white  mass.  It  has  a  very  mild  taste. 
When  heated,  it  decomposes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  acid.  It  dissolves  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  and  readily  in  alcohol.  (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Barium,  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  barium  with  mandelic 
acid,  crystallises  readily  in  small,  tolerably  hard  needles.  It  is  much  less  soluble 
in  water  than  the  potassium-salt.  (Winckler.) 
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Mandi  Jate  of  Copper. — A  solutiou  of  sulphate  of  copper,  precipitated  by  mandelate 
of  potassium,  yields  a  fine  liglit-blue  powder,  which,  when  heated,  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  bitter  almond  oil. 

Mandelate  of  Lead  is  precipitated  as  a  white,  finely  crystalline  powder,  on  adding 
mandelate  of  potassium  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  When  heated,  it  behaves  like  the 
copper-salt.    It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Magnesium  crystallises  readily.  (Winckler.) 

Mercuric  Mandelate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  mercuric  nitrate  with  mandelate  of 
potassium.    Its  reactions  closely  resemble  those  of  the  copper-salt.  (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Potassium. — Obtained  by  nearly  neutralising  carbonate  of  potassium 
with  the  aqueous  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  dry  mass  with  alcohol, 
and  leaving  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate.  It  is  a  white,  soft,  easily  friable, 
soapy  mass,  having  a  very  mild,  scarcely  saline  taste,  faintly  resembling  that  of  sweet 
almonds.  It  decomposes  like  the  free  acid  when  heated,  takes  fire  easily  and  ljurns 
away  completely,  leaving  ptire  carbonate  of  potassitun.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Winckler.) 

Mandelate  of  Silver,  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  neutral  mande- 
late of  potassium,  forms  a  white,  heavy,  crystalline  powder,  easy  to  wash.  From  its 
aqueous  solution  saturatedat  the  boiling  heat,  it  separates  in  rather  hard  crystals  having 
a  slight  yellowish  colour.  It  melts  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature  into  a  dark  mass, 
and  yields  the  same  prodtiets  of  decomposition  as  the  acid,  leaving  metallic  silver. 
(Winckler.) 

BSANG'An'-AIVIPHZBOI.z:.    See  Rhodonite. 

nXAN'GAII'ESX:.  Synonynies.  Manganese,  Mangan,  Manganiiim.  Symbols  and 
Atomic  Weights,  Mn  =27-5  ;  Mmn  or^n  =  55. 

History. — Black  oxide  of  manganese,  a  sulistance  long  used  to  decolorise  glass,  and 
called  magnesia  nigra,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  loadstone,  was  formerly  included  among 
the  ores  of  iron.  It  was,  however,  proved  by  the  researches  of  Pott  in  1740,  of  Kaini 
and  Winterl  in  1770,  and  of  Scheele  and  Bergmann  in  1774,  that  tlie  metal  contained 
in  this  mineral  is  distinct  from  iron,  and  possesses  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
metal  itself  was  first  eliminated  by  Gahn.  Chevillot  and  Edwards,  in  1818,  pointed 
out  that  nmicrcd  chameleon-  a  substance  discovered  some  considerable  time  before — 
contained  a  peculiar  acid  of  manganese.  Forchhammer,  in  1820,  distinguished  two 
acids  of  manganese  ;  and  Mitseherlieh,  in  1832,  fully  confirmed  the  distinction. 

Manganese  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  peroxide,  known  as  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese ;  also  as  manganic  and  manganoso-manganic  oxide ;  as  sulphide,  carbonate,  sili- 
cate, and  titanate ;  in  small  quantities  also,  as  colouring  matter  in  many  siliceous  minerals 
and  in  very  minute  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  in  the  bones  of  animals. 

Preparation  of  the  metal. — 1.  Hydrogen  and  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  reduce  the  supe- 
rior oxides  of  manganese  to  protoxide,  but  do  not  eliminate  the  metal  ;  but  at  a  white 
heat  charcoal  deprives  the  metal  of  the  whole  of  its  oxygen.  The  following  process, 
recommended  by  John  {Gehlen  s  Journal  fitr  Chemie  nnd  Physik,  iii.  452),  is  com- 
monly used  for  the  reduction  of  manganese.  A  finely-divided  oxide  of  manganese, 
obtained  by  calcining  the  carbonate  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  is  mixed  with  oil  and  ignited 
in  a  covered  crucible,  so  as  to  convert  the  oil  into  charcoal.  After  several  repetitions 
of  this  treatment,  the  carbonaceous  mass  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a  firm 
paste  by  kneading  it  with  a  little  oil.  Finally  this  paste  is  introduced  into  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal  {crettset  hrasqve,  p.  388),  the  unoccupied  portion  of  which  is  filled  up 
with  charcoal  powder.  The  crucible  is  first  heated  merely  to  redness  for  half  an  hour,  to 
dry  the  mass  and  decompose  the  oil,  after  which  its  cover  is  carefully  luted  down,  and 
it  is  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  most  violent  heat  of  an  air-furnace  that  the 
crucible  itself  can  support  without  undergoing  fusion.  Tlie  metal  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-globular  mass  or  button  in  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible,  but  not  quite 
pure,  as  it  contains  traces  of  carbon  and  silicium  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal. 
By  igniting  the  metal  a  second  time  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  with  a  portion  of  borax, 
John  obtained  it  more  fusible  and  brilliant,  and  so  free  from  carbon  that  it  left  no 
black  powder  when  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

2.  C.  Brunner  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cii.  330;  Jaliresb.  1857,  p.  201)  obtains  manga- 
nese by  reducing  the  chloride  or  fluoride  with  sodium,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Deville'g 
process  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium:  a.  2  pts.  fluoride  of  manganese,  and  1  pt. 
sodium  are  arranged  in  alternate  thin  layers  in  a  hessian  crucible;  the  mixture  is  well 
pressed,  and  covered  with  chloride  of  sodium  ;  and  over  the  whole  is  placed  a  layer  of 
fluor-spar  in  small  pieces  (to  prevent  spirting).  The  crucible,  with  the  cover  on,  is 
then  heated  in  a  blast  furnace,  first  gently,  thi'u,  when  the  commencement  of  the  action 
is  indicated  by  a  hissing  noise,  to  bright  redness  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  wliich, 
all  the  apertures  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool.    If  the  heat 
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has  been  strong  enough,  the  manganese  is  found  in  a  fused  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible ;  if  not,  it  must  be  heated  again  under  a  layer  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium, mixed  with  i  of  nitre  (borax  attacks  it  too  strongly). 

)3.  Instead  of  fluoride  of  manganese,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  manga- 
nese and  finely-pulverised  fluor-spar  may  be  used,  and  reduced  with  sodium  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

Manganese  may  be  obtained  in  the  pulverulent  state  by  heating  its  amalgam  (p.  802) 
in  a  tube  filled  with  vapour  of  rock-oil.  (Giles.) 

Properties. — Manganese,  obtained  by  reduction  of  either  of  its  oxides  with  charcoal, 
is  a  greyish-white  metal  having  the  aspect  of  cast  iron,  very  soft  and  brittle,  with  a 
fine-grained  structure,  and  is  easily  split.  Specific  gravity  8'013  (John).  Feebly 
magnetic.  Melts  only  at  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast  furnace.  It  oxidises  quickly 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  must,  therefore,  be  kept  under  rock-oil,  or  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  decomposes  water  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissolves  easily,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  reduce  any 
simple  metallic  salts,  except  the  salts  of  silver  and  gold,  and  even  then  the  reduction 
is  very  slight. 

The  metal  obtained  from  the  chloride  or  fluoride  by  Brunner's  process,  has  also  the 
aspect  of  east  iron,  and  is  very  brittle,  but  it  is  not  magnetic  [?  what  power  was  used 
in  testing  it]  ;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  only  7'138  to  7'206  ;  is  hard  enough  to  scratch 
and  cut  glass  like  a  diamond  ;  may  be  polished ;  and  does  not  tarnish,  even  in  moist 
air,  at  ordinary  temperatm-es  ;  when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  becomes  coloured  like 
steel,  and  covered  with  a  brown  film  of  oxide.  Under  water,  it  oxidises  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  scarcely  perceptible 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  When  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  eliminates  but  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  dissolves  when  heated,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  readily,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  also  in  nitric  acid,  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
acetic  acid. 

H.  Deville  (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  673)  attributes  the  difierences  between  the  manga- 
nese prepared  by  Brunner's  method,  and  that  obtained  by  reducing  either  of  the  oxides 
with  charcoal,  to  the  presence,  in  the  former,  of  impiu'ities  derived  from  the  rock-oil 
adhering  to  the  sodium,  and  to  silicium  from  the  fluor-spar.  Wohler  found,  indeed, 
that  Brunner's  manganese,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  left  a  not  inconsider- 
able residue  of  hydrated  oxide  of  silicium  ;  and  Brunner  himself  afterwards  found 
that  this  residue,  from  12  samples  obtained  in  different  preparations,  varied  from  1'6 
to  6-8  per  cent.  By  fusing  the  coarsely -pulverised  metal  with  twice  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  sodium  containing  1  per  cent,  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  the  quantity  of 
silicium  could  be  reduced  to  O'l  per  cent.;  but  Brunner  did  not  find  that  this  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  the  silicium  made  any  diflference  in  the  colour,  fusibility,  hardness, 
or  lustre  of  the  metal.    (See  Manganese,  Suicide  op.) 

Manganese  enters  as  a  base  into  two  classes  of  compounds,  namely,  the  manganous 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  mono-  or  di-atomic,  according  to  the  atomic  weight  adopted ; 
and  the  manganic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  sesqui-  or  tri-atomic.  It  likewise  enters 
as  an  acid-radicle  into  two  classes  of  salts,  the  manganates  and  permanganates. 
Examples  of  these  compounds  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Manganous  chloride  . 

MnCl  = 

27-5  + 

35-5 

63 

or 

MmnCP  = 

65  + 

2  , 

.  35-5 

126 

Manganous  oxide 

Mn=0  = 

2 

.  27-5  + 

16 

71 

or 

MmnO  = 

55  + 

16 

71 

Manganic  chloride 

Mn'CP  = 

2  , 

.  27-5  + 

3  . 

.  35-5 

161-5 

or 

MmnCP  = 

55  + 

3  , 

.  35-5 

161-5 

Manganic  oxide  . 

Mn*03  = 

4  , 

.  27-5  + 

3  , 

,  16 

158 

or 

Mmn^O'  = 

2  , 

.  55  + 

3  , 

.  16 

158 

Manganate  of  potassium 

MnK02  = 

27-5  + 

39  2 

+ 

2  . 

,  16 

98-7 

orMmnK^O'  = 

55  + 

2  , 

.  39-2 

+ 

4  , 

16 

197-4 

Permanganate  of  potassium 

Mn^KO'  = 

2  , 

,  27'5  + 

39-2 

+ 

4  . 

16 

158-2 

or 

MmnKO'  = 

55  + 

39-2 

+ 

4  . 

16 

158-2 

Manganese  also  combines  -with  chlorous  elements  in  other  proportions,  e.g.  the 
peroxide  =  MmnO^. 

MAN'GAN'ESE,  AIiIiOTS  OP.  The  compounds  of  manganese  -with  other 
metals  are  not  of  much  importance.  It  unites  with  cobalt,  nickel,  copper  (ii.  43), 
iron  (iii.  368),  and  gold,  forming  white,  brittle,  and  very  refractory  alloys. 

An  alloy  of  manganese  and  aluminium,  MnAl',  is  obtained  by  melting  together 
10  pts.  anhydrous  chloride  of  manganese,  30  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of 
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potassium  and  sodium  in  atomic  proportions,  and  15  pts.  aluminium,  and  treating  tlio 
resulting  regulus  with  dilute  hydrofliloric  acid.  It  forms  a  dark  grey  crystalline 
powder,  of  specific  gravity  3"402,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  ;  also,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  decomposed  by  caustic 
soda-ley,  even  when  dilute,  the  aluminium  dissolving  out.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxv.  102.) 

An  amalgam  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  reducing  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with 
sodium-amalgam.    (Giles,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  328.) 

MATrCAM'SSZ:,  ARSESriDE  OP.  Mn-As  orMmnAs. — This  compound  occurs 
as  a  natural  mineral.  Arsenical  manganese  or  Kaneite,  in  botryoidal  masses,  or  amor- 
phous with  foliated  or  granular  structure.  Specific  gravity  5 '.55.  Hard.  Greyish-white. 
Becomes  covered  with  a  blackish-grey  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Melts  on 
platinum-foil,  and  combines  with  the  platinum.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  burns  with  a 
blue  flame,  garlic  odoui-,  and  emission  of  white  fumes  of  arsenious  anhydride.  It 
dissolves  completely  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  in  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Con- 
tains, according  to  Kane's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  14.3),  45'5  per  cent,  manganese, 
5r8  arsenic,  and  a  trace  of  manganese  (=  97'3),  the  formida  requiring  42'7o  Mu  and 
57"25  As.    The  specimen  examined  was  supposed  to  be  from  Saxony. 

MASrCAN'ISSX:,  BROnilDE  OF.  MnBr  or  MmnBr'. — The  anhydrous  bromide 
is  obtained  as  a  pale  red  fused  mass,  by  heating  the  pulverised  metal  in  bromine- 
vapour.  By  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  hydrobromic  acid  and  evaporating,  the 
liydrated  bromide,  MuBr.2H'^0,  is  obtained  in  small,  red,  deliquescent  needles,  isomor- 
phous  with  the  ordinary  form  of  hydrated  manganous  chloride  (Mari  gnac,  see  p.  804). 
The  crystals,  when  carefully  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  leave  the  anhydrous  bromide  ;  and  this,  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air, 
gives  off  bromine- vapour,  and  leaves  manganoso-manganic  cxide.  It  is  dewimposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  bromine  going  off  partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  as  hydrobromic 
acid.  (Lowig.) 

nXAN-GANESE,  CHXiORIDES  OT.—a.  Manganous  Chloride,  MnCl  or 
MmnCr-'.  This  compouud  is  formed  by  direct  combination,  the  finely-divided  metal 
taking  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  also  produced  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  over  manganous  carbonate  or  the  red  oxide,  heated  fii-st  gently,  aftiu-- 
wards  to  low  redness,  the  process  being  continued  till  the  gas  is  no  longer  absorbed, 
and  the  product  forms  a  clear,  colourless  liquid.  The  air  must  be  carefully  excluded 
(luring  the  whole  of  the  reaction ;  the  mass  must  be  left  to  cool  in  the  current  of 
liydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  finally  expelled  by  a  stream  of  dry  air. 

Manganous  chloride  obtained  by  this  process,  or  by  heating  the  hydrated  chloride, 
is  a  pale  rose-coloured  mass,  having  a  lamino-crystaUine  .structure.  According  to 
H.  Rose,  it  may  be  obtained  in  yellow  crystals,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  strongly 
ignited  mixture  of  manganous  oxide  and  charcoal;  also,  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  with  sal-ammoniac  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat.  Manganous  chloride  melts 
to  an  oily  liquid  at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  does  not  volatilise  at  a  temperature  above  the 
melting  \>omt  of  glass.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  if  air  be  excluded,  but 
when  ignited  in  moist  air,  it  gives  olf  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  manganoso-man- 
ganic oxide.  Hydrogen  gas  does  not  act  upon  it  at  a  red  heat,  but  j^koHplwritted 
hijdrogen  decomposes  it,  forming  phosphide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
heated  with  sidphiir,  it  is  partly  converted  into  sulphide  of  manganese.  When  vxit.ir 
is  poured  upon  the  anhydrous  chloride,  it  becomes  hot,  and  dissolves  very  easily.  It  is 
very  deliquescent. 

Hydrated  Chloride,  MnCL2H=0  or  MmnCl-.4H'0.— The  protoxide  and  carbonate  of 
manganese  dissolve  readily  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  higher  oxides,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine,  when  heated  therewith,  the  product  being  in  all  cases  manganous 
cliloride.  It  is  contained,  together  with  ferric  chloride  and  other  substances,  in  tho 
waste-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine  by  heating  the  common  black  oxide  of 
manganese  with  hydroelilorie  acid ;  and  as  this  liquid  accumulates  very  quickly  in 
chemical  laboratories,  it  may,  after  proper  purification,  be  advantageously  used  as  a 
source  of  the  pure  chloride,  and  thence  of  the  other  preparations  of  manganese.  The 
iron,  which  is  the  chief  impurity,  may  be  removed  by  boiling  down  considerably,  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid,  afterwards  diluting  with  water,  and  boiling  again  with  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  which  salt  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
forming  chloride  of  manganese  with  its  acid.  If  about  one-foiu-th  of  the  impure  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  manganese  be  reserved,  and  precipitated  ijy  carbonate  of  sodium,  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese  will  be  obtained,  which  is  sufficient  to  precipitate 
tlie  iron  from  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  liquid,  and  may  be  used  for  that  purpose 
after  it  has  been  washed.  The  iron  may  likewise  be  separated  by  evapoi'ating  the  so- 
lution of  the  impure  chloride  to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  to  low  redness  in  a 
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crucible,  as  long  as  hydroeliloric  acid  continues  to  escape  ;  then  leaving  it  to  cool,  ex- 
hausting with  boiling  water,  and  filtering.  The  hydrated  chloride  of  iron  is  resolved 
by  the  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquioxide,  while  the  chloride  of  manganese 
remains  unaltered,  and  is  easily  dissolved  out  by  water,  aU  the  iron  remaining  behind 
(E  veritt,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  \i.  493).  Chloride  of  manganese,  when  free  from  iron,  is  pre- 
cipitated white,  without  any  shade  of  blue,  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  of  a  pure 
flesh-red  colour,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  :  the  latter  test  is  the  most  delicate,  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  imparting  a  perceptible  blackness  to  the  precipitated  sulphide. 
By  precipitating  the  whole  of  the  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  manganese 
may  be  freed  from  barium,  calcium,  and  other  impurities  present.  If  copper  is  present, 
it  must  be  removed  by  sulphydric  acid,  before  precipitating  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese,  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes,  yields 
by  cooling,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  between  15'-  and  20°,  crystals  of  the  hydrated 
chloride  having  the  composition  above  indicated.  They  are  monoclinic,  but  the  deter- 
minations of  their  form  by  different  observes  do  not  agree.  According  to 
Sehabus  {Bcschrcihung  der  Kri/stallgcst.aUin,  &c.),  they  exhibit  the  combination 
ooP  .  [  coPoo  ]  .  [Pco  ].  Eatio  of  clinodiagonal,  orthodingonal,  and  principal  axis 
=  04101  :  1  :  0-8331.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  54'=  50';  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clino- 
diagonal principal  section  =  142°  56';  [P<»  ]  :  ]  =  111°  20'.  But,  according 
to  Eammelsberg  {Krystallographische  Chcmie,  p.  45),  and  Marignac  {Rccherchcs 
sur  les  formrs  crystallins  de  qudques  composes  chemiqucs,  Geneve,  1855;  Compt. 
rend.  xlii.  288),  the  clinod.,  orthod.,  and  principal  axis,  are  to  one  another  as 
1-1525  :  1  :  0  6445,  and  the  angle  of  the  inclined  axes  is  80°  35'.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP 
in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  82°  40';  [P»o  ]  :  [P«>  ]  "  115°  5'; 
ooPoo  :  [Poo]  =  97°  15'. — Marignac  has  since  found  (Compt.  rend.  xlv.  650),  that 
crystals  of  the  same  composition,  but  of  different  form,  isomorphous  with  those  of 
hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeC1.2H°0,  are  sometimes  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
manganous  chloride,  supersaturated  by  evaporation  at  a  high  temperature,  is  left  to 
stand  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  between  0  and  +  6°  in  a  vessel  covered  with  bibu- 
lous paper.  These  crystals  are  also  monoclinic.  but  the  angle  of  their  inclined  axes  is 
69°  14'.  They  exhibit  the  combination  OP.  +  P.  -P.  [^Poo].  Angle  +P  :  +P  in 
the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  86°  0';  —  P  :  —  P  in  the  same  =  105°  36';  +P  : 
-P  in  the  principal  orthodiagonal  section  »  103°  59'  :  oP  :  +P  =  103°  30';  oP  : 
-P  =  126°  30';  oP  :  [|Pco  ]  =  142°  30'.  Hydrated  manganous  chloride  is  therefore 
dimorphous.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  crystals  last  described  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  solution,  even  when  evaporated  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
just  mentioned,  generally  yielding  the  ordinary  crystals  previously  described  according 
to  the  determinations  of  Marignac  and  Eammelsberg.  As  the  crystals  measured  by 
Sehabus  are  decidedly  different  from  both,  it  is  probable  that  he  examined  a  different 
hydrate. 

The  crystals  (MmnCP.4H^0)  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol,  either  in  vacuo  or  in  a 
receiver  containing  air,  lose  2  at.  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Graham).  At  25 
they  become  white  and  opaqiie  (John);  between  25°  and  37°  they  give  oif  hygro- 
scopic water  with  decrepitation,  and  become  hard  ;  at  37-5°  they  become  tough ;  at 
50°  semi-fluid;  and  at  87-5  they  form  a  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  106°.  If  the 
mass  be  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  near  100°,  it  gives  off  28  per  cent.  (3  at.) 
of  water,  and  leaves  a  white  powder,  which  retains  1  at.  water.    (Brand  es.) 

Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air,  one 
part  of  the  crystals  absorbing  1  -2  parts  of  water.  One  part  of  the  crystallised  salt 
dissolves  at  10°  in  0-66  parts  ;  at  31-26°  in  0-37  ;  and  at  62-5,  87-5°  and  106°,  equally, 
in  0-16  parts  of  water  (Brandes).  The  solution  has  a  light  rose  colour,  and  thin, 
syrupy  consistence. 

The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrated  salt  is  green,  and  yields  on  cooling  colourless 
crystals,  still  containing  4  at.  water.  The  anhydrous  chloride,  dissolved  to  saturation 
in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and  the  remaining  solution  eva- 
porated in  vacuo  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  crystals,  containing  0-4  of  their 
weight  of  alcohol. 

A  solution  of  manganous  chloride  is  not  altered  by  passing  chlorine  through  it ;  but 
if  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  barium,  &e.,  be  added  at  the  same  time,  a  precipi- 
tate of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  is  formed  (Sobrero  and  Selmi,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  161).  According  to  Millon  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  254),  the  same 
oxidation  is  produced  by  chlorine  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  sun-light,  and 
therefore  contains  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids. 

Manganous  chloride  forms  two  crystalline  double  salts  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 
One  of  these,  MmnCl-.21SIH^Cl,  forms  cubical  crystals  containing  1  at.  water  according  to 
Eammelsberg,  and  2  at.  according  to  v.  Hauer.    The  crystals  when  ignited  leave  man- 
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ganoso-manganic  oxide  in  microsopic  pyramids  resembling  hausmannite.  The  other 
double  salt,  MmnCP.NH^C1.2IP0,  furms  monoclinic  crystals  (Hautz).  Solution  of 
manganous  chloride  containing  chloride  of  ammonium  yields,  on  addition  of  ammonia 
and  exposure  to  the  air,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  manganoso-manganic  oxide. 
(Otto.) 

A  compound  of  manganous  chloride  and  mercuric  cyanide,  MmnCl-.HhgCy,  is 
obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  containing  the  two  salts  in  atomic 
proportion,  in  colourless  four- sided  tablets,  which  efiloresce  quickly  in  the  air,  and  are 
very  soluble  in  water.  (Poggiale.) 

/8.  Manganic  Chloride,  Mn-CP  or  MmnCP  is  not  known  in  the  solid  state,  but 
when  finely  divided  manganoso-manganic  or  manganic  oxide  is  added  by  small  portions 
at  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature,  to  cold  concentrated  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  brown  solution  is  formed,  which  slowly  becomes  colourless  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  more  rapidly  when  heated  or  exposed  to  sunshine — chlorine  being  evolved  and 
manganous  chloride  produced :  hence  the  solution  dissolves  met;ds  as  readily  as  chlorine- 
water.  It  likewise  converts  sulphurous  and  sulphydric  acids  into  sulphuric,  and  tartaric 
into  carbonic  acid.  The  addition  of  water  in  large  quantities  precipitates  manganic 
oxide,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  manganous  chloride.  (Forchhammer.) 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  1  pt.  manganous  chloride  in  19pts.  water 
cooled  to  +  5°,  the  liquid  gradually  solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  which,  how- 
ever, melts  for  the  most  part,  on  slight  rise  of  temperature  (John).  The  crystals 
thus  obtained  deliquesce  very  readily  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  bj' gentle  heating, 
just  like  the  solution  of  manganous  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

y.  Fer  chloride  of  Manganese,  Mn^CP?  When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  green 
solution  of  potassic  manganate  till  the  liquid  turns  red  ;  the  solution  then  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue,  consiv^ting  of  sulphate  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort ;  and  fragments 
of  fused  chloride  of  sodium  added  as  long  as  coloured  vapours  are  evolved, — the  copper- 
coloured  or  green  vapours  which  distil  over,  condense  entirely  in  a  tube  attached  to  the 
retort  and  cooled  down  to  —  \b°  or  —  20"^,  forming  a  greenish-brown  liquid.  The 
vapours,  when  brought  in  conta,,t  with  moist  air  in  a  wide  tube,  produce  a  dense  rose- 
coloured  cloud,  and  form  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
deposit  of  purple-red  permanganic  acid  (Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxri.  81). 
H.  Kose  regards  this  compound  as  probably  analogous  to  the  chromate  of  trichloride  of 
chromium. 

nCAsrGAN'ESi:,  CTAXriDES  or.    See  Cyanides  (ii.  253). 

nXANCATTESX:,  DETECXXOIff  AWD  ESTinXATIOM-  OP  1.  Bcactions 

in  t  he  Dry  Way.  All  comiiouuds  of  manganese,  heated  with  borax  or  phospihorus- 
salt  in  the  outer  blow-pipe  flame,  form  an  amethyst-coloured  bead  containing  man- 
ganoso-manganic oxide,  which  becomes  colourless  in  the  inner  flame  by  reduction  of 
that  compound  to  manganous  oxide.  This  reaction,  when  not  disguised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  metals  forming  coloured  beads,  is  extremely  delicate,  and  sencs  to 
distinguish  manganese  from  all  other  metals.  Another  reaction,  equally  characteristic, 
even  more  delicate,  and  not  likely  to  bo  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  substance  under  examination  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  a  little  nitre,  on  platinum-foil  in  the  outer 
blow-pipe  flame.  The  smallest  trace  of  manganese  will  then  be  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  green  manganate  of  sodium.  The  best  way  of  applying  the  heat  is  to 
direct  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  on  the  under  side  of  the  platinum-foil  immediately 
brneath  the  mixture.  In  testing  for  traces  of  manganese  in  ores  which  are  rich  in 
iron,  it  is  best  to  treat  them  with  nitric  acid,  wliich  dissolves  the  iron  as  ferric -salt ; 
nearly  saturate  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  precipitate  the  iron  with 
acetate  of  sodium ;  then  saturate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  add  one  drop  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and  test  the  precipitated  sulphide  by  fusion  with  nitre  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  as  above. 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution. — o.  Of  Manganous  Salts. — These  salts  have  a  pale 
rose  tint,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  sulphiu-ous  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  characteristic.  When  the  solution  is  colourless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  fact  is  explained,  according  to  Gorgeu,  by  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  iron, 
nickel,  or  copper,  the  green  or  blue  tint  of  the  latter  metals  producing  a  white  or 
scarcely  perceptible  violet  tint,  when  combined  with  the  rose  colour  of  a  manganous 
salt. 

Sulphydric  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts  con- 
taining any  of  the  stronger  acids.  In  a  neutral  solution  of  the  acetate,  a  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate  is  formed  after  some  time  ;  but  not  if  the  solution  contains  free 
acetic  acid.    Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms,  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts,  a 
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flesli-eoloiired  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphide  of  manganese,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
turns  brown  on  the  surface,  from  oxidation.  This  reaction  is  quite  characteristic,  no 
other  metal  giving  anything  like  it ;  a  very  small  trace  of  iron  or  cobalt,  however, 
colours  the  precipitate  black. 

Caustic  alkalis,  added  to  solutions  of  manganous  salts,  throw  down  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  in  the  form  of  a  white  hydrate,  which  soon  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  becomes  brown  ;  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  it  ultimately  changes 
into  a  blackish-brown  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  A  similar 
change  is  instantaneously  j^roduced  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  upon  the  white 
hydrate,  or  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese ;  but  then  the  hydrated  peroxide  is  formed.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  white 
hydrate  from  neutral  manganous  solutions  ;  in  solutions  containing  free  acid  or  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  it  gives  no  precijjitate  ;  but  if  sufficient  ammonia  is  added,  the  solution, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  deposits  all  the  manganese  as  brown  sesquihydrate. 
The  alkaline  monocarhonates  precipitate  white  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  does 
not  turn  brown  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  a  cold  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Acid  carbonate  of  iMtassiitm  precipitates  a  strong  solution  immediately,  aud  renders  a 
dilute  solution  slightly  turbid ;  but  if  the  solution  contains  a  free  acid,  so  that  an 
excess  of  carfeonic  acid  is  set  free,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  earthy  carhonates 
do  not  precipitate  manganous  salts.  Alkaline  phosphates,  arsenates,  and  oxalates  give 
white  precipitates. 

Ferrocyanidc  of  potassium  forms  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts,  a  white 
precipitate,  having  a  tinge  of  red,  and  soluble  in  free  acids.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium 
forms  a  reddish  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acids. 

The  least  trace  of  a  manganous  salt  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  solution  with  a 
little  dioxide,  of  lead  (or  red  lead),  and  nitric  acid,  when  an  intense  purple-red  colour 
is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  or,  according  to  H.  Rose,  of 
manganic  oxide.  The  colovir  is  readily  perceptible  when  the  excess  of  lead-oxide  has 
subsided.    This  is  the  most  dehcate  test  for  manganese  in  the  wet  way.   (W.  Crum.) 

All  compounds  of  manganese,  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  exhibit  the  re- 
actions of  manganous  salts. 

j8.  Of  Manganic  salts. — Solutions  of  manganic  salts  are  red,  and  yield  with  jBO<a«A 
a  black  precipitate  of  manganic  hydrate,  unless  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present,  in 
which  case  no  precipitate  is  formed.  They  are  very  unstable,  being  reduced  to  man- 
ganous salts  merely  by  heating,  also  by  hydrochloric,  sulphurous,  or  nitrous  acid,  or 
any  organic  compound,  the  liquid  then  becoming  colourless.  Sulphide  of  ammonium 
reduces  them  to  manganous  salts,  and  then  precipitates  the  flesh-coloured  sulphide. 

7.  Of  Manganates. — The  manganates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water, 
forming  green  solutions,  which,  however,  are  very  unstable,  quickly  turning  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  from  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  and  depositing  the  brown 
hydrated  peroxide ;  this  change  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali. 
Nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  effects  the  change  at  once ;  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  red  solution  gradually  becomes  brown,  and,  when  heated,  colourless,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  manganous  chloride.  The  solution  is  also  decolorised  by  sulphu- 
rovs  and  sulphydrio  acids,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

5.  Of  Permanganates. — The  alkaline  permanganates  form  solutions  of  a  deep 
purple-red  colour.  They  are  very  easily  reduced  by  organic  compounds,  and  by  all 
reducing  agents  (e.  g.  hydrochloric,  sulphurous,  arsenious,  nitrous,  and  sulphydrio  acids, 
ferrous  salts,  stannous  salts,  &c.),  the  solution  first  becoming  green  and  ultimately 
colourless. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation. — The  usual  method  of  pre- 
cipitating manganese  from  the  solution  of  a  manganous  salt,  is  to  add  carbonate  of 
sodium  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  precipitated  carbonate  of  manganese  is  then  well 
washed  with  boiling  water,  and  calcined  at  a  strong  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  Mn'O-,  containing  72'11  per  cent,  of  manganese.  If 
the  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  must  be  evaporated, 
after  mixing  it  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  soluble  salts  dissolved  out 
of  the  residue  by  water. 

From  the  metals  of  Group  I.  (i.  217),  manganese  is  separated  by  the  non -precipita- 
tion of  its  sulphide  from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphydrio  acid.  Its  separation  from  the 
metals  of  Group  II.,  which,  like  manganese  itself,  are  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium and  not  by  sulphydrio  acid,  is  more  difficult. 

The  methods  of  separating  manganese  from  iron  have  been  already  given  under 
Iron  (p.  386).  The  best  is  to  precipitate  the  iron  (previously  brought  into  the  ferric 
state  by  succinate  or  benzoate  of  ammonium)  from  a  solution  carefully  neutralised  with 
ammonia. 
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From  cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc,  manganese  may  be  separated  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tion with  acetate  of  sodium,  and  saturating  with  sidj}hi/dric  acid  gas,  which  throws 
down  the  other  metals,  leaving  the  manganese  in  solution.  In  the  case  of  cobalt  and 
nickel,  the  solution  must  not  contain  much  free  acid.  The  separation  thus  effected  is 
not  very  complete  at  first,  but  it  may  be  rendered  almost  absolute  by  repeating  the 
process  two  or  three  times.  Other  methods  of  separating  manganese  from  cobalt  are 
given  under  Cobalt  (i.  1046).  One  of  the  best  is  that  which  consists  in  converting 
the  two  metals  into  chlorides,  and  igniting  them  in  a  stream  of  hijelrogen,  whieli  reduces 
the  cobalt,  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  manganese  undecomposed.  The  same  methods 
may  be  used  for  separating  manganese  from  nickel. 

From  uranium,  manganese  is  separated  by  precipitating  that  metal  as  uranic  oxide 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  barium,  which  leaves  all  the  manganese  in  solution.  For  the 
separation  from  chromium,  see  i.  915. 

From  the  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  their  neutral 
solutions  as  hydrates,  y\z.  those  of  the  earths  proper,  also  cerium,  la  nth  an  um, 
and  didy  mium,  manganese  may  be  separated  by  mixing  the  solution  with  a  suflfieient 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  those  metals  by  an  alkali, 
then  adding  excess  of  ammojiia,  and  precipitating  the  manganese  by  sidphidc  af  am- 
monium. 

From  yttrium,  thorium,  zirconium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didy- 
mium  it  may  also  be  separated  by  precipitating  those  metals  with  oxalate  of 
ammonium,  after  adding  sal-ammoniac  to  retain  the  manganese  in  solution ;  from 
cerium  and  its  allied  metals,  also  by  sulphate  of  potassium  (i.  833). 

For  the  methods  of  separation  from  titanium,  tantalum,  and  niobium,  see 
those  metals. 

From  aluminium  and  glucinum,  manganese,  if  in  small  or  moderate  quantity 
only,  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  solution  with  potash  in  an  open  vessel.  The 
manganese  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  while  the  alumina  and 
glucinaare  dissolved  by  the  potash.  If,  however,  the  proportion  of  manganese  be  con- 
siderable, this  method  cannot  be  used,  because  the  oxide  of  manganese  carries  down 
with  it  considerable  quantities  of  alumina  and  glucina.  In  this  case  the  liquid  must 
be  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  alumina  and  glucina  precipitated  by  ammonia 
The  precipitate,  however,  always  contains  small  quantities  of  manganese,  which  must 
be  separated  by  subsequent  treatment  with  potash. 

From  barium  and  strontium  manganese  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  sulphate 
of  sodium  which  throws  down  the  bariiim  and  strontium  as  sulphates;  also  hy  sulpliide 
of  ammonium.  From  calcium  and  magnesium  it  is  separated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonium,  which,  if  the  solution  be  sufficiently  dilute,  precipitates  the  manganese 
alone  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  separation  from  calcium  may  also  be  effected  by 
means  of  oxalate  of  ammoyiiian,  after  the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  keep 
the  manganese  in  solution. 

Manganese  is  separated  from  the  alk  ali -metals  by  means  of  carbonate  of  sodivm 
or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  latter  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The 
sulphide  is  washed  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  .sulphide  of  ammonium  ; 
then  redissolved  in  acid ;  and  the  manganese  precipiitated  from  the  solution  by  car- 
bonate of  sodium. 

4.  Valtiat  ion  of  Ores  of  Manganese. — As  the  commercial  value  of  manganese 
ores  depends,  not  on  the  quantity  of  metal,  but  on  that  of  the  available  oxygen  con- 
tained in  them,  the  mode  of  assaying  them  does  not  properly  come  under  the  estimation 
of  manganese,  but  wUl  be  best  considered  in  connection  vrith  the  oxides  of  manganese. 
(See  p.  814.) 

6.  Atonic  Weight  of  Manganese. —  Tlie  earlier  determinations  of  this  number 
by  Berzelius,  J.  Davy,  and  Forchhammer,  were  either  too  high  or  too  low. 
Arf  vedson  in  1818  (.Schw.  J.  xlii.  202),  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  mangan- 
ous  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  found  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  to  be  28, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  that  of  iron.  Turner,  in  the  same  year  (Phil.  Mag.  [2] 
iv.  22),  by  a  similar  method,  obtained  the  number  27'49,  and  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  manganous  sulphate  produced  by  treating  a  known  quantity  of  manganous 
oxide  with  sulp)huric  acid,  he  found  Mn  =  27'96.  Berzelius  in  1830  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xiv.  211)  also,  by  precipitating  manganous  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver,  found  that 
4-20775  MnOlgave  9-676  AgCl ;  whence,  if  Ag  =  108  and  01  =  35-5,  calculation  gives 
Mn  =  27'5.  Dumas,  in  1859  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.),  found,  as  a  mean  of  five 
similar  experiments,  Mn  =  27'48. 

V.  Hauer  (Chem.  Centr.  1857,  p.  88)  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese 
by  converting  anhydrous  manganous  sulphate  into  the  corresponding  sulphide.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  sulphate  was  thus  found,  as  a  mean  of  nine  experiments,  to 
be  42-390  i»r  cent,  (from  42-351  to  42-428);  whence  Mu  =  27-49. 
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The  most  exact  of  the  preceding  experiments  appear  to  show  that  the  atomic  weight 
of  manganese  is  27"5  or  55,  according  as  it  is  regarded  as  mono-  or  diatomic. 

R.  Schneider  (Pogg.  Aim.  (1859)  cvii.  655)  has,  however,  obtained  a  much  lower 
resxilt  :  1.  By  determining  the  quantity  of  water  produced  in  the  reduction  of  man- 
ganoso-manganic  to  manganous  oxide  by  reduction  with  hydrogen:  2.  By  determining 
the  ratio  between  the  carbon  and  manganese  in  manganous  oxalate.  The  first  method 
gave  as  a  mean,  Mn  =  27  01 ;  the  second  27"02.  Schneider  therefore  regards  27 
as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  manganese. 

SXASJGA.N'ESE,  EARTHT.  This  term  is  applied  to  oxides  of  manganese 
occurring  in  amorphous,  loosely  coherent  masses  (see  p.  813). 

MAnrGAITESE,  FI.UORZDES  OP.  Manganous  fluoride,  MnF  or  MmnF^  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  evaporating 
the  excess  of  acid,  the  salt  separates  in  small,  indistinct,  amethyst-coloured  crystals, 
which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolve  in  water  containing  free  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  fluoride  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  but  when  heated  with  sodium,  it 
yields  metallic  manganese  (p.  800). 

Manganic  fliwride,  Mn'F'  or  MmnF'^  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  sesquioxide  or 
peroxide  with  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  resulting  dark  brown  solution  yields, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  of  manganic  fluoride,  which  are  ruby-coloured  by 
transmitted  light,  and  yield  a  rose-coloured  powder.  They  dissolve  without  decompo- 
sition in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water;  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  dilution 
into  a  soluble  acid  fluoride  and  an  insoluble  basic  compound  or  oxj-fluoride. 
Ammonia,  added  to  the  solution,  throws  down  manganic  hydrate. 

Perfluoride  of  Manganese,  Mn-F'  or  MmnF'  ? — When  a  fused  mixture  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  chlorate  or  permanganate  of  potassium 
is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  fluor-spar,  and  drenched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a 
yellow  vapour  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  and  acquires  a  purple  colour  by  contact 
with  moist  air,  and  corrodes  glass,  forming  fluoride  of  silicium  and  permanganic  acid. 
With  water,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrofluoric  and  permanganic  acids,  forming  a  purple 
solution,  ■H-hich  remains  unchanged  in  stoppered  bottles,  but,  when  evaporated,  evoh'es 
oxygen  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  vapour,  and  leaves  a  brown  shining  residue,  from 
which  water  dissolves  manganous  fluoride,  leaving  a  black  insoluble  basic  salt.  The 
solution  also  dissolves  copper,  mercury,  and  silver  (not  gold  or  platinum),  forming 
fluorides,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  perfectly  colourless.  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
ix.  619  ;  see  also  Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxvi.  82.) 

KAN'CAn'ESE,  GRET.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  manganite  and  pyro- 
lusite  (pp.  810,  811). 

IWANGATTESE,  XODZBES  OT.  a.  Manganous  Iodide,  Mnl  or  Mmnl^ — A 
solution  of  manganous  carbonate  in  aqueous  bydriodic  acid  leaves  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  having  a  somewhat  styptic  taste.  When  kept  from  contact  of  air,  it  may  be  fused 
without  decomposition ;  but  on  the  admission  of  air,  it  is  resolved  into  vapour  of  iodine 
and  manganous  oxide.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming 
a  colourless  solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  deposits  white  needles.  The  solution, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  slightly  decomposed,  depositing  brown  flakes.  Bromine 
and  chlorine,  as  well  as  concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  set  the  iodine  free. 
(Lassaigne.) 

)3.  Manganic  Iodide. — Very  finely-pounded  peroxide  of  manganese,  agitated  with 
cold  aqueous  bydriodic  acid,  yields  a  dark  j'ellowish-red  solution,  which,  when  heated, 
evolves  iodine,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  manganous  iodide. 

niAN'GAN'ESE,  OXIDES  OF.  Manganese  forms  four  oxides  of  definite 
composition,  viz.: — 

Protoxide  or  Manganous  oxide  ....       Mn-0  or  MmnO 
Manganoso-manganic  oxide       ....       Mn'O-  or  Mmn'O* 
Sesquioxide  or  Manganic  oxide  ....       Mn'O'  or  Mmn-0^ 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide  Mn-0-  or  MmnO'-'. 

The  protoxide  is  a  strong  base,  forming  with  acids  a  class  of  very  stable  salts  :  the 
sesquioxide  is  a  Weak  base.  Manganoso-manganic  acid  also  dissolves  without  de- 
composition in  certain  acids.  The  peroxide,  treated  with  acids,  is  resolved  into  man- 
ganous or  manganic  oxide  and  free  oxygen. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  other  native  oxides,  intermediate  in  composition  between 
the  sesqui-  and  di-oxides,  viz.  Varvacite,  Newkirkite,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  very  definite, 
and  are  probably  mere  mixtures.  Besides  these  it  is  usual  to  enumerate  two  higher 
oxides,  Mn-0^  and  Mn'O',  which  are  die  anhydrides  corresponding  to  manganic  and 
permanganic  acid  respectively :  but  they  have  not  yet  been  obtained,  and  must  therefore 
at  present  be  regarded  as  merely  hypothetical.    (Shs  .M.viNGAxic  acibs.) 
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Protoxide,  or  IVKacganous  oxide,  MirO,  or  MmnO. — This  oxide  may  be 
prepared  by  igniting  manganous  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  oxahite,  at  a  moderate  heat 
in  a  closed  vessel,  or  better  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  allowing  tlie  product  to 
cool  in  that  gas.  The  best  mode  of  preparation  is,  however,  that  recommended  by 
Liebig  and  Wohler  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  584),  wliich  consists  in  mixing  equal  parts  of 
fused  manganous  chloride  and  carbonate  of  sodium  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  heating  the  mixture  till  it  fuses,  and  exhausting  the  fused  mass  with  water 
when  cold. 

Manganous  oxide  is  a  greyish-green  powder,  which,  according  to  Despretz,  melts  at 
the  heat  of  a  furge-fire  to  a  fine  green-coloured  mass.  By  heating  it  to  a  cherry-red 
heat  in  hydrogen,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  DeviUe 
(Compt.  rend.  lii.  1264)  obtained  it  crystallised  in  transparent  regular  octahedrons 
of  an  emerald-green  colour,  and  adamantine  lustre.  It  is  not  deoxidised  by  any 
heat,  however  great.  Heated  in  sulphydric  acid  gas,  it  yields  water  and  manganous 
sulphide.  When  it  is  fused  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  anhydi-ide  is  evolved,  and 
manganous  oxysulphide  remains  behind. 

Hydratid  Manganous  oxide,  or  Mangayiorts  hydrate,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
manganous  salt  with  caustic  potash,  as  a  white,  milky,  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  turns  brown  by  oxidation,  and  is  ultimately  converled  into  man- 
ganic hydrate.  The  same  change  is  produced  immediately  by  chlorine-water,  or  the 
solution  of  a  hypochlorite.  If  it  bo  washed  in  an  apparatus  from  which  the  air  is 
excluded  as  completely  as  possible,  then  dried  in  a  stream  of  hydi-ogen,  and  heated  in 
that  gas  just  sutRoieutly  to  drive  off  the  water,  the  remaining  protoxide  is  sometimes 
pyrophoric,  and  when  a  red-hot  coal  is  laid  upon  it,  it  glows  from  the  point  of  contact 
throughout  its  whole  mass,  and  is  converted  into  manganic  oxide.  According  to  H. 
Davy,  the  hydrate  contains  24  per  cent,  water. 

Both  the  oxide  and  hydrate  dissolve  readily  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  solutions  of  manganous  salts. 

Sesquioxide,  or  Mang'a.alc  oxide,  Mn'0^  or  Mmn-0^ — This  oxide  occurs 
native,  as  Braunitc,  in  obtuse  quadratic  pyramids,  in  which  the  principal  is  to  the 
secondary  axes  as  0-985  :  1.  Angle  of  the  terminal  edges  =  109°  63' ;  of  the  lateral 
edges  =  180'^  39'.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  P,  none  parallel  to  oP.  It  occurs  also 
massive.  Hardness  =  6 — 6'6.  iSpecifio  gravity  =  4-76 — 4-818.  Lustre  submetallic. 
Streak  and  colour  dark  brownish-black.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe.  It  occurs  in  veins  traversing  porphyry  at  Oehrenstock  near  Ilmenau  ; 
at  Eglersberg  in  Thuringia ;  also  near  Ililefeld  in  the  Hartz  ;  at  St.  Marcel  in  Pied- 
mont ;  in  the  isle  of  Elba ;  at  Vizianagi-am  in  India ;  and  in  the  state  of  Vermont 
(U.  S.). 

Analyses  of  Braumtc. 


Lucality  . 

Eglersberg. 

Tclicmar/t. 

Elba. 

St.  Marcel. 

Analyst  . 

Turner. 

Tonsagcr. 

Bcchi. 

D.inniLir. 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese  . 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Baryta  

Water  

90-71 
2-26 
0  95 

95-83 
1-74 

219 

91-42 
475 
103 

2-08 

96-62 
1-45 

1-22 

99-92 

99-76 

99-28 

99-64 

The  same  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  heating  manganous  nitrate,  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  or  manganic  Iiydrate  to  low  redness,  the  hyiirate  perhaps  yielding 
the  most  definite  product  If  the  heat  is  too  strong,  the  residue  consists  of  mauganoso- 
mauganic  oxide. 

According  toR.  Sch  ne  id  er  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  605)  all  the  lower  oxides  of  manganese 
are  converted  into  sesquioxide  by  strong  ignition  in  oxygen  gas. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dittmar  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  294)  it  appears  that  the 
conipcisition  of  the  product  obtained  by  heating  an  oxide  of  manganese  depends  upon 
the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  -well  as  on  the  temperature. 
By  heating  peroxide  of  manganese  to  bright  redness  in  pm'e  oxygen  of  various  tensions, 
also  in  various  mixtiu'es  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  pure  nitrogen,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  tension  of  tlie  oxygen  was  between  0  and  0-21  atmosphere,  manganoso- 
nianganic  oxide  was  formed  ;  but  when  the  oxygeu-tension  was  between  0-26  and 
1  atmosphere,  the  sesquioxide  was   obtained.     The  exact  limit  of  tention  which 
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determines  the  stability  of  one  or  the  other  oxide  appears  to  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

Manganic  oxide  when  strongly  ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  or  in  the  air,  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  leaves  manganoso-manganic  oxide.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  or  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  protoxide,  which  dissolves,  and  peroxide,  which 
remains  undissolved.  Hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  reduces  it  to  manganous  oxide,  and 
dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  Hot  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with 
evolution  of  chlorine. 

Hydrated  Manganic  oxide,  or  Manganic  Hydrate,  Mn'OlH^O,  or  1 0-.  —  This 

compound  is  found  native,  as  Manganite  or  Grey  Manganese  ore,  in  veins  traversing 
porphyry,  at  Ihlefeld,  in  the  Hartz  ;  at  Ilmenau  and  Oehrenstock  in  Thuringia  ;  in  Aber- 
deenshire ;  at  Undenaesin  Sweden  ;  and  at  Christiansand  in  Norway.  It  forms  trimefric 
crystals,  usually  exhibiting  the  face  ooP  with  oot|  and  other  vertical  prisms,  together 
with  oP  and  Poo ,  or  a  pyramid  PS,  &c.  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  6  :  c  =  0'8440  :  1  :  0  o444  ; 
ooP  :  ooP  =  80°  20';  ooPf  :  ccfa  =  103°  23'  ;  Pec  :  Poo  =  65°  41'.  Also  twins  with 
plane  of  combination  .  Cleavage  very  perfect,  parallel  to  oofoo  .  The  crystals  are 
longitudinally  striated  and  often  grouped.  The  mineral  also  occurs  columnar  and 
granular.  Hardness  =  4.  Specific  gravity  =  4'2 — 4'4.  Lustre  submetallic.  Colour 
dark  steel-grey  to  iron-black.  Streak  reddish-brown,  sometimes  nearly  black.  Opaque  ; 
minute  splinters  sometimes  brown  by  transmitted  light.  Fracture  uneven.  Fusible 
before  the  blowpipe. 

Analyses  of  Manganite, 

West  Ihlefeld. 

Gothland.  , — ■  ^  ^  Calculated. 

Arfvedson.  Gmelin.      Turner.  Mn^O^.H^O. 

Manganese  .       .       •  ?    oq  09  S  62-86  62-68  62-50 

Oxygen       .       .       ,  J       y-  J  27-64  27-22  27-27 

Water  ....       10-08  9-50  10-10  10-23 

100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00 

Manganic  hydrate  is  prepared  artificially  by  exposing  moist  manganous  hydrate  to 
the  ail',  or  by  passing  chlorine,  not  to  satm-ation,  into  water  in  which  manganous 
carbonate  is  suspended,  decanting  the  liquid,  and  digesting  the  brown  residue  still 
containing  manganous  carbonate,  in  cold  very  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  remove  the 
manganous  oxide ;  when  prepared  by  this  latter  process  however,  it  is  often  mixed 
with  hydrated  peroxide. 

Manganous  hydrate  artificially  prepared  is  a  light  powder  ha-ving  a  dark  brown 
colour  and  capable  of  soiling  very  strongly.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  a  temperature 
above  100°.  By  boiling  with  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into 
protoxide,  which  dissolves,  and  a  residue  of  hydrated  peroxide.  (Berthier.) 

Manganic  oxide  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
manganic  chloride.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  it  at  temperatures  a  little  above 
100°,  but  does  not  form  a  solution.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  unless 
manganous  oxide  is  present,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  in  which  case  a  violet  solu- 
tion is  formed.  (Carius.) 

A  manganic  sulphate  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  finely  divided  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese with  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  and  gradually 
heating  the  mixture  to  135°.  It  may  be  heated  to  160°  without  decomposition,  but  is 
decomposed  at  higher  temperatures  into  oxygen  and  manganous  sulphate.  It  is  also 
quickly  reduced  by  organic  substances,  and  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of 
manganous  hydrate  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  53).  But  the  most  stable  of 
the  simple  manganic  salts  is  the  phosphate,  which  dissolves  in  water  without  decom- 
position. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  manganic  oxide  does  not  form  stable  salts  with  acids, 
unless  another  base  or  protoxide  is  present :  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  example  it  forms 
several  double  salts  ha\-ing  the  constitution  of  alums;  thus  there  is  a  manganico- 
potassic  sulphate  found  native  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (see  Sitlphates). 

Mangranoso-mang^anic  oxide,  or  Red  oxide  of  Manganese.  Mn^O-  or 
Mran^O^  =MmuO.Mmn^O'. — This  oxide  occurs  native,  as  Hausmamiitc,  and  together 
with  other  manganese  ores,  with  porphyry,  near  Ilmenau  in  Tlmringia  and  nearlldefeld 
in  the  Hartz.  The  crystals  are  acute  quadratic  pyramids,  in  which  the  principal  is  to 
the  secondary  axes  as  1-175  :  1.  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  105°  25' ;  in  the 
lateral  edges  =  117°  54'.  Cleavage  basal,  nearly  perfect.  It  also  forms  twin-crjstals, 
the  face  of  combination  being  parallel  to  Poo  ,  the  same  kind  of  combination  sometimes 
occurring  between  four  individuals.  Also  granidar,  s  metimes  strongly  coherent. 
Hardness  =  5  to  5-5.   Specific  gravity  =  4-722.  Lustre  submetallic.  Colour  brownish- 
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black.  Streak 
blowpipe. 


chestnut-brown.    Opaque.    Fracture  uneven.    Infusible  before  the 
Analyses  of  Hausmannite. 


IhU-fM. 

llmcnaii. 

Turner. 

Rammelsberg. 

98-902 

99-44 

0-215 

0-05 

0-111 

0-15 

0-337 

0-435 

100  00 

99-64 

Eed  oxide  of  manganese 

Oxygen 

Baryta 

Silica .... 
Water 


This  oxide  is  the  most  easily  obtained  by  artificial  means  of  all  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, being  always  produced  when  manganous  oxide,  nitrate,  or  carbonate,  is  strongly 
ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  when  either  of  the  higher  oxides  is  subjected  to  very 
strong  ignition.  Metallic  manganese,  exposed  to  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
evolves  hydrogen  gas  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  converted  into  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  manganese  containing  charcoal  and  silicium,  with  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide,  since  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  forms  a  brown  solution,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  colourless  and  gives  otf 
chlorine.  The  oxidation  takes  place  more  rapidly,  in  p)roportion  as  the  manganese  is 
more  free  from  charcoal,  and  the  air  is  warmer  and  contains  more  moisture.  If  the 
metal  is  lieated  in  the  air,  the  conversion  into  manganoso-manganic  oxide  takes  place 
more  rapidly,  but  without  incandescence ;  in  oxygen  gas,  the  finely-divided  metal 
becomes  ignited.  The  red  oxide  is  also  produced,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by 
heating  the  protoxide  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  or  cinna- 
mon-coloured powder,  which  turns  black  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  original  colour 
on  cooling.  When  heated  to  whiteness  with  charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  man- 
ganese. By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved,  like  the 
sesquioxide,  into  protoxide  and  peroxide ;  hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  as 
manganous  sulphate,  with  liberation  of  oxygen  ;  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  liberation  of 
chlorine.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  a  hot,  very  strong  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric,  hydrochloiic,  oxalic,  or  tartaric  acid, 
but  only  in  small  quantity,  and  without  neutralising  the  acid.  The  solutions,  treated 
with  caustic  potash,  yield  a  brown  precipitate,  perhaps  consisting  of  manganoso-man- 
ganic hydrate.  Heat,  and  the  addition  of  water,  or  of  deoxidising  agents,  converts 
these  salts  (the  phosphate  excepted)  into  salts  of  manganous  oxide,  -n^ith  a  large  excess 
of  acid. 

Dioxide  or  Peroxide.  Mn-0'  or  MmnO-. — This  oxide  occurs  in  nature  as  Tyro- 
htsite  ijv  Polyanitf,  in  trimetric  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ccfco  .  ooP.  ccPoo  .  oP. 
^Pw  .  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-776  :  1  :  1-066.  Angle  ooP  :  coP  =  93°  40'.  Also 
columnar,  often  divergent;  also  granular,  massive,  and  frequently  in  reniform  coats;  often 
soils.  Hardness  =  2  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-819  (Turn  er);  4-97  when  pure.  Lustre 
metallic.  Colour  iron-black,  dark  steel-grey,  sometimes  bluish.  Streak  black.  Opaque. 
Rather  brittle.  Infusible  alono  before  the  blowpipe ;  gives  off  oxygen  on  char- 
coal. It  is  a  valuable  ore  of  manganese,  and  is  extensively  worked  at  Eglersberg, 
Ilmenau,  and  other  places  in  Thuriugia  ;  also  at  Vorderehrensdorf  near  Miihrisch- 
Triibau  m  Moravia,  which  place  affords  annually  many  tons  of  the  ore.  It  also  occurs 
in  Devonshire,  and  -svith  psilomelane  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Analyses  of  Pyrolusite.  _ 


Locality  . 

Bevon- 
shire. 

Fglcrs- 
burg. 

Jhle- 
Jcld. 

Ilme- 
nau. 

Ur.de- 
nat'S. 

Tarn. 

Krelt- 
nich. 

Calcu- 

laicij. 
Mu-'O--. 

Analyst  . 

Turner. 

Schef- 
fli-r. 

Arfved- 
son. 

Dufres- 
noy. 

Riei^e'. 

Red  oxide  of  manganese 
Oxygen 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Baryta 

Silica  .... 
Water  .... 

85-62 
11-60 

0-67 

0-  55 

1-  66 

84-06 
11-78 

0-53 

0-  51 

1-  12 

85-62 
11-60 

0-66 

0-  55 

1-  57 

87-0 
11  6 
1-3 

0-  3 

1-  2 
0-3 
0-8 
5-8 

83-56 
14-58 

1-86 

72-5 
9-8 
4-2 

1-4 
1-6 

86-00 
11-45 
0-40 

trace 

0-  71 

1-  40 

87-74 
12-26 

loo-oo 

97-99 

100-0(1 

lOS-3 

100-00 

99  .i 

99-96 

100-00 
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Peroxide  of  manganese  is  prepared  by  the  following  processes : — 1.  Manganoso- 
manganic  or  manganic  oxide,  is  boiled  witii  strong  nitric  acid. — 2.  Manganous  nitrate 
is  gradually  heated  to  incipient  redness,  and  the  residue  pounded  and  freed  by 
boiling  nitric  acid  from  any  remaining  manganous  oxide ;  the  insoluble  residue  is  then 
washed  and  very  carefully  heated  to  low  redness,  stirring  all  the  whUe  (Berthier). 
— 3.  Manganous  carbonate  is  heated  in  an  open  vessel'  to  260°,  and  any  portions  of 
carbonate  which  may  then  remain  undecomposed,  are  removed  by  cold  and  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid;  whereupon,  according  to  Forchhammer,  pure  peroxide  remains 
behind. — 4.  Manganous  carbonate  is  carefully  heated  with  fused  chlorate  of  potassium, 
and  the  mass,  when  cold,  is  Well  washed  with  water  (Gobel). — 5.  A  solution  of  a  man- 
ganous salt,  even  when  very  dilute,  provided  it  is  perfectly  free  from  iron,  deposits 
peroxide  of  manganese  on  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery ;  a  feeble  current  is 
sufBcient  for  the  purpose  (Fischer,  Kastn.  Arch.  xvi.  219).  Artificially  prepared  per- 
oxide of  manganese  is  black  with  submetalLic  lustre,  hard  and  tough. 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  is  remai'kable  for  its  tendency  to  become  strongly  electro-negative  in  contact 
with  metals,  so  that  powerful  voltaic  combinations  may  be  made  by  using  a  platinum 
plate  covered  with  it  as  the  negative  element.  Discs  of  paper  covered  with  the  per- 
oxide are  also  used  in  the  construction  of  dry  piles.    (See  Electeicity,  ii.  421,  423.) 

The  peroxide  when  heated  alone  gives  off  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  man- 
ganic or  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied ;  the  decom- 
position takes  place  more  readily  in  open  than  in  closed  vessels  (see  p.  809).  Heated  in 
a  charcoal-Uned  crucible,  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  if  mixed  w\\h.  suljihur,  to  man- 
ganous oxysulphide,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  When  drenched  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  one-fourth  of  its  oxygen  and  yields  a  dark  red  solu- 
tion of  manganic  sulphate ;  and  on  heating  the  mixture,  another  fourth  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  given  off  and  manganous  sulphate  is  produced.  The  reduction  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  mixing  the  peroxide  with  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  oxalic  acid,  &c., 
carbonic  anhydride  being  then  evolved  instead  of  oxj'gen.  "With  cold  hydrochloric 
acid  it  forms  manganic  chloride ;  on  heating,  manganous  chloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine.  With  sulphurous  acid,  it  forms  a  solution  containing  manganous  sulphate 
and  hyposulphate.  By  ignition  viiih.  potash  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved  into  man- 
ganous oxide  and  manganic  acid. 

The  facility  with  which  peroxide  of  manganese  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
renders  it  a  very  valuable  oxidising  agent,  both  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  in 
manufactures.  It  is  extensively  used  for  the  evolution  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric 
acid  (i.  890),  also  for  discharging  the  brown  and  green  tints  of  glass  :  hence  the  name 
pyrolusite  (from  irvp  fire,  and  \iitiv  to  wash)  applied  to  the  native  peroxide,  and  the 
somewhat  whimsical  title,  savon  des  verriers,  given  to  it  by  the  French. 

Hydrates  of  the  Peroxide. — Peroxide  of  manganese  unites  with  water  in  several  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  mode  of  preparation. — a.  In  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  manganates  or  permanganates  dissolved  in  water  or  in  dilute  acid,  a  black-brown 
hydrated  peroxide  is  precipitated,  which  cakes  together  to  a  black  coherent  mass  con- 
taining MmnO'''.H-0  (Mitscherlich).  The  same  hydrate  is  formed  when  manganous 
carbonate  suspended  in  water  is  treated  with  chlorine,  and  tlie  black-brown  residue  is 
well  washed  with  dilute  acid(Berthier).  — /3.  A  hydrate  containing  2MmnO-.H-'0  is 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potash  and  potassic  hypochlorite  (Winkelblech).  — 7.  The  hydrate  3Mmn(!)'-.H-0  isi 
deposited  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  manganous  bromate  (Rammelsbe  rg). — 
S.  4MmnO-.H'0  is  obtained  by  treating  manganoso-manganic  hydrate  with  strong 
nitric  acid  (Berthier).    See  Ginelin's  Haiidboolc,  iii.  206. 

According  to  Gorgeu  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixvi.  165  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  155)  per- 
oxide of  manganese  acts  as  an  acid,  uniting  with  bases,  and  reddening  litmus  slightly 
when  suspended  in  perfectly  pure  water ;  hence  Gorgeu  proposes  to  call  it  manganou  s 
acid.    (See  Manganic  Acids,  p.  817.) 

Oxides  of  Manganese  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  Sesquioxide  and 
Dioxide.  — Under  this  head  are  included  several  ores  of  manganese,  mostly  amorphous,, 
one  or  two  of  definite  constitution,  but  the  greater  number  merely  mixtures  of 
different  oxides,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  definite  cliemical  compounds  or  distinct 
mineral  species. 

a.  Psilomelane.  K'O.Mn-O^.H'-O,  with  excess  of  peroxide  mechanically  combined : 
the  symbol  denotes  protoxide  of  manganese,  partly  replaced  by  other  protoxides, 
chiefly  baryta  and  potash.  This  ore  occurs  massive  and  botryoi'dal.  Hardness 
=  5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  =  37  to  4-328.  Lustre  submetallic.  Streak  brownish- 
black,  shining.  Colour  iron-black,  passing  into  dark  steel-grey ;  opaque.  It  is  a' 
common  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  frequently  in  alternate  layers  with  pyrolusite. 
It  is  found  in  botryoidal  and  stalactitic  shapes  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  at 
Ihle.feld  in  the  Hartz,  and  the  other  localities  undermentioned. 
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Anahjscs  of  Psilomdanc. 


Locality  . 

Schnee- 

Rnman- 
iche. 

Flor. 

hausen. 

Bai- 
tenth. 

l/menau. 

Thiviers. 

Hfi.lel- 
berg. 

Vmcnaii, 

Analyst 

Turner. 

Rammels- 

bMB. 

Fuchs. 

Scheffer. 

Berlhier. 

Rammel, 
berg. 

Claus- 
bruch. 

Heyl. 

Matiganoso-manga-  1 
nic  oxide       .  ) 
Oxygen 

Sfsquioxide  of  iron  . 
Protoxide  of  copper  . 
„         cobalt  . 

Baryta 

Silica  .... 
Water 

69-80 
7-36 

16-36 

0  '/fi 
6-22 

70-97 
7-26 

16-69 

0-95 
4-13 

81-36 

9  18 
1  -43 

0  96 

0-18 
0-32 

3-04 
0-.=i3 
3-39 

81-8 
9  5 

4-5 
'4-2' 

73-3 

9  8 
0  3 

2-1 
1-8 

5-8 

'1-7' 

4-3 

64-1 

7-5 
6*8 

4-6 

I'o-O 
7-0 

70-17 

15-10 

n-an 

0-.'i4 

0-60 
0-21 

8(18 

2-i;2 

0-  90 

1-  42 

77-23 
15-82 

0-40 

0-91 
0-12 
0-52 

08-00 
13-62 

0-36 

0-20 
0-.-'3 
8-59 
0-27 

2-  18 

3-  95 

100-00 

100-00 

100  .iO 

ii;oo 

99-1 

100-0 

1 00-00 

100-29 

97-70 

0.  Varvacite,  a  mineral  from  Warwickshire,  of  crystalline-laminated  texture,  and  spe- 
cific gravity  4-531  to  4-623,  was  found  by  R.  Phillips  to  contain  63  per  cent,  manganese, 
31-6  oxygen,  and  6-4  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Mu'0.3Mu-0-.H-0.  It 
is  probably  an  altered  manganite  consisting  largely  of  pyrolusite. 

7.  Wad,  Earthy  Cobalt,  Ciqyrcous  Maiif/ancsc. — These  ores  occur  in  amorphous 
and  reniforin  masses,  either  earthy  or  compact,  sometimes  encrusting  or  as  stains.  They 
are  mixtures  of  different  oxides,  and  not  distinct  mineral  species.  Their  hardness  varies 
from  0-5  to  6  ;  specific  gravity  from  3  to  4-26 ;  colour  dull  black. 


Analyses  of  Wad. 


Locality  . 

Clatislhtil 

Der.m- 
shire. 

De'bif- 
•hire. 

Vicdessos. 

Groroi. 

Siegen. 

Rllhctcn. 

Auslerlitz, 

N.  y. 

!>ki<lberg. 

Analyst 

Klaprotli. 

Berlhier. 

Ramm 

elsberg. 

Bahr. 

Prntoxide  of  manganese 
Oxygen 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  . 
Baryta 

Silica,  &c.  . 
Water 

C3-3 
4-7 

6-5 

1-0 

80 
17  5 

74-60 
13-34 

1-40 
10-66 

34  73 
3-86 
52-34 

5  40 

2-74 

10-29 

69  8 

11-  7 

7-0 

12-  4* 

62-4 
12-8 

6-0 

:V0 
15-8 

58  5 
10  4 

5-7 
10-7 

1-8 

12-9 

07-50 
13-48 
1  01 

0  36 
4-22 

3-66 
0-47 
10  30 

52-65 
5-85 
22-00 

2-50 
17-00 

61  -  .54 
4-112 
2-70 

0-112 

n-7o 

15-34 

0  59 
n-'_'8 

0-28 
0  92 
12-07 

101  0 

100-00 

109-3B 

100-9 

100-0 

100  0 

101-00 

100-00 

99-11 

Analyses  of  Mangancsc-orcs  (continued). 


Cupreous  Manganese. 

Earthy  Cobalt. 

Locality  . 

Schlacken- 
berg. 

Camsdo'f. 

Lauierberg. 

ObCTtausitz. 

Camsdorf. 

Analyst  . 

Kersten. 

Rammels- 
berg. 

BBltuer. 

Klaproth. 

Dobereiner. 

Rammels- 
berg. 

Protoxide  of  manganese 
Oxygen. 

.Si  sciuioxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  cobalt 
Alumina 

Haiyta  .... 
Lime  .... 
Mapneiia 

Potash  .... 

^ilica,  &c. 

Gypsum 

Water  .... 

66-64 
7-46 
0-12 
4-80 

0-  30 

1-  05 
2010 

49  99 
8-91 
4  70 

U-67 
0-49 

"l-64 

2-25 
0-69 
0-52 
2-74 

14-46 

53-22 

9-  14 

1-  K8 
16-8.5 

0  14 

'1-70 

2-  85 

005 

10-  94 

27-04 
301 
29-00 
11-50 

27  45 

14-4 
1-6 

0  2 

19-  4 

20-  4 

•2*4  8 
17-0 

31-  21 
6-78 

32-  05 
22-90 

40-0'i 
9  47 
4  .W 
4  35 

19  45 

0  50 
0-37 
21-24 



100-47 

IdlOO 

103-37 

98-00 

j     97  8 

92-94 

99-99 

Wad,  or  Bofj  Manganese,  consists  mainly  of  oxides  of  manganese  and  water,  often 
mixed  with  silica,  aliimina,  lime,  or  baryta.    Gruruilitc  occurs  in  roundish  masses  of 
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brownish-black  coloiir  and  reddish-brown  streak :  hardness  sometimes  6  to  G  5.  It  is 
from  Groroi  in  Mayence,  Vicdessos  in  Spain,  and  Canteen  in  France. 

Cupreous  Manganese  contains,  besides  hydrous  oxides  of  manganese,  from  14  to  25 
per  cent,  oxide  of  copper,  and  4  to  18  per  cent,  oxide  of  cobalt,  with  various  impurities. 
Specific  gravity  3'1  to  3'2.  Pdokonite  is  a  variety  of  cupreous  manganese,  having  a 
liver-brown  streak.    Hardness  =  3.    Specific  gravity  -  2-567. 

Earthy  Cobalt  is  a  wad  in  which  oxide  of  cobalt  sometimes  occurs  to  the  amount  of 
33  per  cent. 

Valuation  of  the  Oxides  of  Manganese. 

The  numerous  applications  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  in  chemical  manufac- 
tures, depend  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  can  furnish  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  acids,  or — what  comes  to  the  same  thing — the  quantity  of  chlorine  which 
they  are  capable  of  eliminating  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  equations,  which  represent  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  dioxide,  sesquioxide,  and  red  oxide  of  manganese  : 


Mn^O^  + 

4HC1 

=  2MnCl 

+ 

+ 

CP 

Dioxide. 

Mn^O'  + 

6HC1 

=  4MuCl 

+ 

3H-0 

-1- 

CP 

Sesquioxide. 

Mn-'O^  -1- 

8HC1 

=  6MnCl 

+ 

4H'0 

+ 

CP. 

Red  oxide. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  to  furnish  a  given 
quantity  of  chlorine,  when  acted  upon  by  these  three  oxides,  are  as  the  numbers 
2:3:4;  or  a  given  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  acted  upon  by  the  three  oxides,  will 
yield  quantities  of  chlorine  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  these  numbers. 

Moreover,  as  the  sesquioxide  and  red  oxide  may  be  regarded  (so  far  as  proportional 
composition  is  concerned)  as  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  dioxide  (Mn''0'  =  Mn'-O  + 
Mn-0- ;  and  Mn^O-  =  Mn-0  +  MnO),  it  follows  that  the  commercial  value  of  a  man- 
ganese-ore may  be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  dioxide  or  peroxide 
contained  in  it. 

The  methods  of  assaying  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads  : — 1.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  disengaged  by  sulphuric 
acid. — 2.  The  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid. — 3.  The  evolution  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric 
acid. 

a.  The  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  as 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

Mn^O^  +  W&O*    =    Mn^SO*  +  W-0  +  0. 

The  sample  of  manganese  ore  to  be  tested  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
small  retort  provided  with  a  bent  delivery-tube  passing  upwards  into  an  inverted  bell- 
jar,  filled  with  and  standing  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  so  that  any  carbonic  acid  gas  that 
may  pass  over  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  oxygen  alone  collected.  The  contents  of  the 
retort  are  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  heat  being  continued  as  long  as  any  gas  is 
disengaged.  The  apparatus  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  volume  of  gas  is  measured  and 
corrected  for  pressure,  temperature,  and  tension  of  aqueous 
Fig.  731.  vapour. 

Each  atomic  proportion  (16  pts.  by  weight)  of  oxygen 
evolved  corresponds  to  1  at.  peroxide  (87  pts.)  in  the  sample. 
Moreover,  as  the  reaction  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  peroxide  by  hydrochloric  acid,  each  at. 
of  oxygen  evolved  in  the  one  reaction  is  equivalent  to  2  at. 
chlorine  eliminated  in  the  other. 

fi.  By  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid. — When  oxalic  acid  is 
heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  disengaged  chlorine  converts  the  oxalic  acid  into  car- 
bonic anhydride,  2  at.  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  repre- 
senting 2  at.  chlorine,  and  therefore  1  at.  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese : 

C-H-0'  -1-  CP    =    2C0''  +  2HC1.' 
Oxalic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved  may  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  flask-apparatus  represented  in  fig. 
731,  and  already  described  under  Axkalimetev  (i.  119).  50 
grains  of  the  manganese-ore  finely  pulverised  are  introduced  into  the  flask,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  cold  water  and  100  gi-ains  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  test- 
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tube ;  50  grains  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  are  then  added,  the  chloride  of  calcium  tulie 
fitted  on  ;  the  whole  quickly  weighed ;  and  the  process  conducted  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  determination  of  carbonic  anhydride,  as  described  in  the  article  above 
referred  to.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  flask  after  boiling,  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride  evolved,  and  as  87 — the  atomic  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese — is  nearly 
double  that  of  carbonic  anhydride,  44,  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  apparatus  may  be  taken 
approximately  to  represent  the  quantity  of  real  peroxide  in  the  50  grains  of  the  sample. 
A  more  exact  calculation  is  easily  made. 

The  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  oxidised  by  a  given  sample  of  a  manganese- ore  may  also 
be  estimated  volnmetricidly  hy  moans  of  pei-mangaiiatc  of  2xiiassium.  A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  decomposes  permanganates,  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  being  itself 
converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2HMn=0^  +  2mS0*  +  6Cm-0>    =    2Mn"S0*   +  8H-0  +  10CO=. 

Fermnnganic  Oxalic  acid.  Manganous 

acid.  suljihate. 

Under  the  same  circimistances,  oxalic  acid  decomposes  peroxide  of  manganese,  atom 

for  atom : 

Mn=02  +  H-SO<  +  CTPO*    =    Mn=SO'  +  2W0  +  2C0\ 

Hence,  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  an  ore  may  be  estimated  volumetri- 
cally,  by  allowing  it  to  act  upon  a  known  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
which  is  added  in  excess,  and  then  estimating  the  amount  of  undecomposed  oxalic  acid 
by  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate. 

The  standard  solutions  required  are :  1.  Oxalic  acid. — 1  cub.  cent,  of  this  solution 
contains  0'063  grm.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  corresponds  to  0'042  grm.  peroxide  of  manganese. 
— 2.  'Pmnanganate. — This  solution  cannot  be  preserved  without  decomposition,  and  is 
therefore  not  standardised  once  for  all ;  but  a  moderately  strong  solution  is  prepared, 
and  its  exact  value  determined  before  each  operation.  This  is  readily  done  by  means 
of  the  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  5  c.  c.  of  the  latter  are  diluted  to  200  c.  c. ; 
about  4  c.  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  added  ;  and  the  permanganate  solution  is 
introduced,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette.  The  dark  colour  produced  by  the  perman- 
ganate disappears  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  operation  proceeds  ;  the 
operation  is  terminated  when  a  faint  rose  tinge  is  produced,  which  remains  permanent 
for  a  short  time.    Suppose,  for  instance,  29  c.  c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  are  re- 

quired;  then  1  c.  c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to       =  0'1724  c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  analysis  is  conducted  as  follows : — The  ore  having  been  finely  powdered  and 
completely  dried,  2'1  grms.  are  treated  with  about  30  e.  c.  standard  oxalic  acid,  and 
4  c.  c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  when  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 
slackens,  heat  is  applied  till  no  more  gas  is  evolved.  If  any  of  the  ore  remains  unde- 
composed, 5  or  10  c.  c.  more  oxalic  acid  must  be  added.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has 
quite  ceased,  the  clear  solution  is  decanted  into  a  graduated  cylinder,  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  2  or  3  c.  c.  more  oxalic  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphiu-ic  acid,  and  again 
heated.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  solution  (residue  and  all)  is  waslied 
into  the  cylinder,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  to  a  known  volume.  The  mixture  thus 
obtained  is  never  clear ;  but  it  need  not  be  filtered,  unless  it  is  dark-coloured.  A 
known  volume  of  it  is  measured  off,  diluted,  acidulated  with  sulphiu'ic  acid,  and  the 
amount  of  non-oxidised  oxalic  acid  is  estimated  by  the  permanganate  solution,  aa 
above  ;  from  the  result  thus  obtained,  the  amount  of  non-oxidised  oxalic  acid  in  the 
whole  mixture  is  calculated.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  oxalic  acid  oxidised, 
multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  percentage  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  ore.  For  examj^le, 
1  c.  c.  permanganate  solution  =  0'1724  oxalic  acid.  Weight  of  ore  taken  =  2-1  grms. 
Total  volume  of  oxalic  used  =  48  c.  c.  The  mixture  being  diluted  to  300  c.  c,  100  c.  c. 
require  4  c.  c.  permanganate:  hence,  the  whole  300  c.  c.  require  12  c.  c.  permanganate, 
which  correspond  to  2'07  c.  c.  oxalic  acid.  48  —  2'07  =  45-93  e.  c.  oxalic  acid,  oxidised 
by  peroxide:  whence,  percentage  of  peroxide  =  4593  x  2  =  91"86  jjer  cent. 

If,  instead  of  2"1  gi'ms.,  any  arbitrary  weight  of  the  ore  is  taken,  the  amount  of 
peroxide  is  calculated  by  the  proportion  100  :  4-2  =  number  of  c.  c.  oxalic  acid  used : 
amount  required  ;  the  percentage  is  then  calculated  as  usual. 

3.  By  the  evolution  of  Chlorine  from  Hydrochloric  acid. — The  ore  (the  moisture  in 
which  is  first  estimated)  is  heated  in  a  flask  with  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  all  the  chlorine  evolved  is  conducted  into  a  known  volume  of  a  standard 
acid  or  alkaline  arsenious  solution,  or  into  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  into 
a  solution  of  a  known  weight  of  ferrous  sulphate,  that  salt  being  in  excess,  and 
the  amount  of  chlorine  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  chlorimetric  processes  described 
under  Chlorine,  Estimation  of  (i.  904).    The  amount  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
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con-psponding  to  a  given  -weight  of  clilorine,  is  calculated  by  the  proportion  CI'  :  MmnO' 
=  71  :  87. 

Euch  c.  e.  of  the  acid  arsenious  solution  (i.  904)  corresponds  to  0-010  grm.  chlorine, 
and  to  0'01183,  peroxide  of  manganese;  hence  50  c.  c.  correspond  to  0'5grm.  chlorine, 
and  to  0'5915  peroxide.  If  the  ore  is  rich,  about  1  grm.  is  sufficient  for  the  analysis ; 
if  it  be  poor,  from  TS  to  2  grm.  should  be  taken. 

Each  c.  c.  of  the  alkaline  arsenious  solution  (i.  904)  corresponds  to  0-00355  grm. 
chlorine,  and  to  0-0042  grm.  peroxide;  hence  100  c.  c.  correspond  to  0-42 grm.  per- 
oxide ;  and  if  0-42  grm.  be  taken  for  analysis,  the  number  c.  c.  of  arsenious  solution 
■which  is  oxidised  by  it  gives  at  once  the  percentage  of  peroxide.  (^Conington's  Hand- 
bouk  of  Chemical  Analysis,  p.  247.) 

JWAWGAWESB,  OXTCHIiORXBE  OT.  The  perchloride  of  manganese  de- 
scribed by  Dumas  (p.  805)  is  perhaps  an  oxychloride. 

IMCAM-G-AXTESX:,  OXTSUX.PHISE  OP.  Mn'O.Mn'S  or  MmnSO.— This  com- 
pound is  produced  when  manganous  sulphate  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or, 
together  with  sulphide  of  manganese,  when  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  ignited  in  contact 
■with  sulphur.  It  is  a  green  powder  which  does  not  alter  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
takes  fire  when  heated,  and  burns  to  nearly  pure  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  es- 
pecially if  strongly  heated  at  the  last.  It  dissolves  in  acids  as  easily  as  sulphide  of 
manganese  prepared  in  the  wet  way.  (Arfvedson.) 

niAITG'AIiI'ZSE,  PHOSPHXBE  OP.  Obtained  by  exposing  an  intimate  mixture 
of  10  pts.  of  pure  ignited  dioxide  of  manganese,  lOpts  of  white-burnt  bones,  6  pts. 
of  white  quartz-sand,  and  3  pts.  of  ignited  lamp-black  for  an  hour  in  a  closed  hessian 
crucible,  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  cast  iron;  or  by  strongly  igniting  10  pts.  of 
ignited  phosi^hate  of  manganese,  3  pts.  of  ignited  lamp-black,  and  3  pts.  of  calcined 
'jorax  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  The  product  is  a  very  brittle,  crystalline 
regulus  of  the  colour  of  grey  cast  iron,  and  of  specific  gravity  5-951.  It  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  glows  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  burns  with  an  intense  light  when 
heated  with  nitre.  It  appears  to  contain  Mn^P,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  Mu^P 
and  Mn'P,  the  latter  of  which  compounds  is  left  behind  when  the  substance  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  former  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  non-spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  371.) 

Schrotter  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  247),  by  heating  finely  divided  manganese  in  phos- 
phorus-vapour, obtained  a  phosphide  having  the  composition  MnT,  of  specific  gravity 
4-94,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

nXAM-GANESE,  SXXiICISE  OP.  The  effijct  attributed  to  small  quantities  of 
silicium  in  altering  the  physical  properties  of  metallic  manganese  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  802).  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  54)  has  further  examined  the 
question  by  preparing  manganese  containing  larger  proportions  of  silicium.  A  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  fluoride  of  manganese,  water-glass,  cryolite,  and  sodium,  pressed 
into  a  hessian  crucible,  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  then  heated  and  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  yielded  a  well  fused,  hard, 
brittle  regulus  containing  11-7  per  cent,  silicium,  exhibiting  a  somewhat  lamino-crystal- 
line  structure  on  the  fractured  surface,  but  without  visible  separation  of  free  silicium  ;  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  it  was  considerably  impeded  by  the  separation  of 
oxide  of  silicium,  very  dense  but  not  crystalline;  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  at  the  same 
time  contained  siliciuretted  hydrogen,  and  deposited  amorphous  silicium  when  passed 
through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  ;  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolved  it,  with  evolution  of  fetid 
hydrogen  gas.  A  mixture  of  fused  chloride  of  manganese  and  sodium,  fluor-spar,  water- 
glass  and  sodium  yielded  a  well  fused,  very  brittle  regidus,  containing  13  per  cent, 
silicium,  and  exhibiting  a  few  cavities  filled  with  steel-grey  prismatic  crystals.  A  mix- 
ture of  fused  manganous  chloride,  fluor-spar,  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  and  sodium 
yielded  (after  somewhat  quicker  cooling)  a  nearly  silver-white,  very  brittle  regulus 
containing  6-5  per  cent,  silicium  and  having  a  conehoi'dal  strongly  shining  fracture.  A 
mixture  of  manganous  chloride,  sodium,  fine  quartz-sand  and  cryolite  (the  two  latter 
in  the  proportion  of  22  :  26)  yielded  a  yellowish  regulus  containing  11-4  per  cent, 
silicium,  with  indications  of  laminar  structure.  From  these  results  Wohler  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  silicium  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  metallic  manganese  obtained  by  Brunner's  method. 

MAIO-GAITESE,  RES.  Native  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  called  Diallogita 
(i.  788). 

AKANGANESC,  STTXiPHIDE  OP.  Manganous  sulphide,  Mn-S  or  MmnS, 
which  is  the  only  known  sulphide  of  manganese,  occurs  native  as  Mangancse-blcnde  ov 
Alahandi7ie,  in  the  gold  mine  of  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  sometimes  crystallised  in 
cubes  and  regular  octahedrons,  with  perfect  cubic  cleavage,  but  more  generally  granu- 
larly  mas.sive.    Hardness  =  3-5  to  4.    Specific  gravity  =  3-95  to  4-814.    It  has  sub- 
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metallic  lustre  and  iron-Llack  colour,  tarnished  Lrowu  on  exposure.  Streak  green. 
Fracture  conchoi'dal.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  only  on  the  thinnest  edges. 

The  same  compound  is  produced  artificially  in  the  dry  way,  by  heating  the  peroxide 
with  sulphur.  Sulphurous  anhydride  is  disengaged  and  a  green  powder  remains, 
which  dissolves  in  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid.  The  same  compound  is 
obtained  in  the  hycbated  state  by  decomposing  acetate  of  manganese  with  sulphydric 
acid,  or  any  mauganous  salt  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

A  crystalline  sulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of 
carbon  over  hydrated  manganic  oxide  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  The  crystals  are 
iron-black  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  tinge  of  green  and  yielding  a  dingy  green  powder. 

Artificially  prepared  manganous  sidphide  soon  turns  brown  by  oxidation  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Wlien  ignited  in  the  air,  it  easily  gives  off  all  its  sulphur  as  sulpliurous 
anhydride,  and  leaves  manganoso-manganic  oxide.  Heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  it  gives 
off  sulphydric  acid.  It  detonates  when  heated  with  nitre.  Chlorine  acts  but  slowly 
on  it,  forming  chloride  of  sulphur.  The  hydrated  sulphide  boiled  with  potasli,  yields 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  manganous  hydrate. 

Manganous  sulphide  dissolves  very  easdy  in  acids,  even  in  acelic  acid  ;  sulphurous 
acid  converts  it  into  hyposulphite  with  separation  of  sulphur.  When  the  precipitate  is 
mixed  by  agitation  with  neutral  metallic  solutions,  c.  g.  sulphate  of  cadmium,  acetate 
of  lead,  ferric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  &o.,  these  metals  unite  with 
the  sulphur,  and  the  manganese  is  taken  up  in  their  place. 

Manganous  sulphide  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  sulphides  of  potassium  and 
sodium. — The  ]}otassium-saU,  K'-'S.3Mn'S  or  Mnin'K-S',  is  prepared: — 1.  By  fusing 
anhydrous  manganous  sulpihate  with  i  of  its  weight  of  lamp-black,  and  3  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sulphur.  A  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  till 
the  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled  and  sulphide  of  potassium  formed  ;  afterwarls 
the  heat  is  raised  to  bright  redness.  On  cooling,  a  perfectly  fused  mass  is  obtaine  1, 
which,  after  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  potassium  has  been  removed  by  cold  water  pre- 
viously do-aerated  by  boiling,  leaves  large  dark  red  scales  collected  together  in  masses  : 
these  masses  may  be  readily  split,  like  mica,  into  thin,  transparent,  dark  red  laminae. 
— 2.  By  .substituting  peroxide  of  manganese  for  the  manganous  sulphate,  a  similar 
compound  is  obtained,  but  of  less  brilliant  colour. — The  scales,  when  moist,  are  rapidly 
oxidised  in  the  air,  becoming  Ijlaeli;  and  opaque  ;  but,  when  perfectly  dry,  they  remain 
permanent  for  a  considerable  tune.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  They  detonate  violently  with  nitre.  Acids  dis>olve  tliem,  with  rapid  evolution 
of  sidphydric  acid  gas.  When  heated  on  platinum  wire,  they  become  covered  M-ith  a 
green  powder  of  oxysulphide  of  manganese.  They  are  gradually  dissolved  by  water 
containing  air,  into  sulphate  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  manganous  hyposulphite, 
which  dissolve,  and  an  insoluble  mixture  of  sulphur  and  manganic  oxide.  (Volker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  35.) 

The  sudium-saU,  Mmn'KS^  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potassium  compound, 
forms  small,  shining,  light  red  needle-shaped  crystals,  resembling  those  of  sulphide  of 
manganese  and  potassium  in  most  of  their  properties,  but  more  readily  oxidisable. 
When  treated  with  distilled  water,  they  rapidly  become  opaque  and  dark-coloured.  If 
in  this  state  they  are  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  vacuum,  they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen 
as  soon  as  they  become  moderately  dry;  and  the  absorption  is  attended  with  so  violent 
a  disengagement  of  heat,  that  the  crystals  frequently  take  fire,  and  bmn  like  a  pyro- 
phorus.  (Volker.) 

{my  \ 

I«:AB3"GiiUESE-il.lsUM.       Manganico-potassic  sulj'hate,    Mmn"n  0'.12II*0, 

found  native  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. — A.  manganese-magnesium  ahuiihas 
Ijccn  found  in  the  Canton  Uri  in  Switzerland.    (See  Sulphates.) 

rsEiLSIGAJJESE-BSiBrJIJE.    Native  manganous  sulphide  (p.  816). 

KIii.3XrGi4.rJESS-G-S..aEI'CE.    Syn.  with  Manganese-blende. 

■rail.WSJi5.MBSE-SFAIE.  Syn.  with  Diallogite.  Native  carbonate  of  manganese. 

TS^ZiJOrlk'MXC  AGIBS.  Two  oxygen-acids  of  manganese  have  long  been  known, 
viz.,  man!j;anic  acid  and  permanganic  acid,  the  potassium-salts  of  wliich  are 
represented  by  the  formulte: 

Manganate  of  potassium  ....  MnKO-  or  MmuK-O' 
Permanganate  of  potassium        .       .       .       Mn-KO'  or  MmnKO*. 

Manganic  acid  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state ;  but  permanganic  acid,  MmuIIO ',  lias  been 
obtained  as  a  liquid,  and  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  the  solid  state.    The  an- 
hydrides corresponding  to  these  acids,  viz.,  MmnO^and  MmnO',  have  not  been  obtained. 
\ou  III.  3  Gr 
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Recent  experiments  by  Gorge u  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixvi.  153)  appear  to  show 
that  dioxide  of  manganese,  MmnO^,  is  capable  of  uniting  with  alkaline  bases,  and 
forming  salts -which  may  be  called  manganites.  They  apjjear  to  have  the  compo- 
sition E,-0.5MmnO-  (R  denoting  a  monatomic  metal).  The  potassium-salt  is  soluble 
in  water ;  the  calcium-salt  is  a  brown  precipitate,  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of 
manganous  nitrate  to  hypochlorite  of  calcium. 

lUang'anates.  MnRO^,  or  MmnR-O^ — These  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the 
sulphates,  selenates,  and  chromates.  Only  three  of  them  have,  however,  been  obtained, 
viz.,  the  barium-,  potassium-,  and  calcium-salts.  They  have  a  green  colour,  but  are  very 
unstable,  especially  in  solution,  being  quickly  converted  into  permanganates,  with 
separation  of  manganic  oxide :  the  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of 
acids,  and  retarded  by  alkalis. 

Manganate  of  Barium.  MnBaO^  or  MmnBbaO*. — This  salt  is  obtained  by 
igniting  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitrate  of  barium,  or  better,  by  adding  the  peroxide 
in  fine  powder,  and  by  small  portions,  to  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  barium  and  chlorate 
of  potassium,  heated  to  fusion,  and  afterwards  dissohing  out  the  chloride  of  potassium 
by  water.  It  is  a  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  state  by  mixing  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  barium  with  baryta- 
water,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  in  a  loosely-covered  vessel.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Manganate  of  Potassium.  MmnK^O^ — When  dioxide  of  manganese  is  strongly 
ignited  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium  in  excess,  manganic  acid  is  formed,  under 
the  influence  of  the  alkali,  together  with  a  lower  oxide  of  manganese.  Ignition  in  open 
vessels,  or  with  an  admixture  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  increases  the  production  of  the 
acid,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  which  then  occurs.  The  product  has  long  been  known 
as  mineral  chameleon,  from  the  property  of  its  solution,  which  is  green  at  first,  to  pass 
rapidly  through  several  shades  of  colour.  A  more  convenient  process  for  preparing 
manganate  of  potassium  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Gregory.  He  mixes  intimately 
4  pts.  of  dioxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  with  3|  pts.  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 
adds  the  mixture  to  6  pts.  of  hydrate  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  but  not  fused,  at  a  low  red  heat.  The  ignited  mass,  digested  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cold  water,  forms  a  deep  green  solution  of  the  alkaline  manganate,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  of  the  same  colour  by  evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  vacuum. 

Manganate  of  potassium  is  not  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition.  When 
water  is  poured  upon  the  crystals,  they  are  resolved  into  permanganate  of  potassium, 
and  a  black  crystalline  compound  of  potash  with  peroxide  of  manganese  ( manganite 
of  potassium)  which  almost  immediately  gives  up  its  potash  to  the  water,  and  leaves 
pure  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Mitscherlich.) 

SMmnK^Qi  -v  2H'0  =  2MmnK0<  +  4KH0  -^  MmnO-. 

Blangan.ite.  Permanganate. 
According  to  Gorgeu  {loc.  cit.),  when  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  potassic  manganate  till  the  alkali  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate,  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  is  formed,  together  with  a  yellow  hydrated  precipitate  containing 
manganite  of  potassium,  K'^O.SMmnO-,  or  Mmn^K^O". 

Manganate  of  potassium  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  water  containing  free 
alkali.  If  potash  be  added,  not  in  too  great  excess,  but  stiU  sufficient  to  form  a 
green  solution,  this  solution  sometimes  turns  red  when  warmed,  and  remains  so  after 
cooling  ;  but  if  briskly  stirred,  it  turns  green  again. 

When  a  very  strong  solution  of  potassic  manganate  is  exposed  to  the  air  tiU  the 
potash  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  crystals  are  sometimes  formed  consisting,  according 
to  Mitscherlich,  oi  acid  manganate  of  'potassium,  MmnKHO*. 

Manganate  o  f  Sodium. — Obtained  by  igniting  peroxide  of  manganese  with  caustic 
soda.  It  is  so  very  soluble  in  water,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state 
(Mitscherlich).  According  to  Gentele,  however  (J.  p.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  58),  man- 
ganate of  sodium  is  obtained  in  nearly  colourless  crystals  resembling  Glauber's  salt, 
and  containing  MmnNa-OMOH^O,  by  heating  equal  parts  of  finely-pulverised  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  nitrate  of  sodium  in  a  muffle  to  a  bright  red  heat  for  16  liom-s, 
boiling  the  pulverised  black  mass  with  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  stand  in  a 
cold  place.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  water  with  slight  decomposition,  yielding  a  green 
solution.  According  to  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  375),  on  the  other  hand, 
this  process  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  sodio  manganate,  because  the  nitrate  of  sodium  is 
decomposed  before  the  temperature  required  for  the  formation  of  tlie  manganate  it 
attained ;  in  fact,  the  decomposition  is  so  complete,  that  the  process  might  be  used  for 
the  preparation  of  pure  hydrate  of  sodium.  [But  why  does  not  this  hydrate  of  sodium 
act  on  the  peroxide  of  manganese  so  as  to  form  sodic  manganate  and  a  lower  oxide  ?] 
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Permanganates.  Mn-RO',  or  MmiiRO'. — These  salts  are  more  stable  than  the 
inanganates,  and  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  their  oxidation.  They  are  isomorphous  with 
the  perchlorates,  ClEO' ;  a  fact  which  atFords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  diato- 
mieity  of  manganese,  inasmuch  as  if  the  metal  be  regarded  as  monatomic,  the  formulae 
of  the  permanganates  and  perclilorates  do  not  exactly  correspond,  the  one  containing 
2  at.  Mn,  whereas  the  other  contains  only  1  at.  CI. 

Permanganate  of  Ammoniiim.  Mmn(NH')0''. — When  permanganate  of  silver 
is  tritm-ated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  and  with  watm-,  a  purple-red 
solution  is  formed,  which,  when  decanted  from  separated  cliloride  of  silver,  yields  by 
evaporation,  crystals  corresponding  in  composition  with  the  above  formula,  and  not 
containing  any  water  of  crystallisation.  They  are  trimetrie,  and  similar  in  form  to  the 
potassium-salt,  but  with  somewhat  different  angles:  a:  b:  c  =  0-80.50  :  1  :  0-6519. 
ooP  :  ooP  =  77°  40';  Pco  :  Poo  =78°  0'.  When  dried  by  heat,  they  quickly  decompose. 

Pcrmang anate  of  Barium.  Mn'BaO'',  or  Mmn-BbaO*. — This  salt  may  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  water  in  which  imjjure  manganate  of 
barium,  obtained  by  calcining  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitrate  of  barium,  is  sns- 
pended,  till  the  salt  is  comjiletely  decomposed,  then  decanting,  boiling  for  a  while  in 
order  to  decompose  the  resulting  acid  carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporating  tlie  clear 
solution  to  the  crystallising  point.  Or  permanganate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated. 

Permanganate  of  barium  forms  black  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  isomorphous 
with  anhydrous  sulphate  and  selenate  of  sodium  (Mits cherli eh).  When  the  red 
solution  of  tliis  salt  is  mixed  with  baryta-water,  it  aquires  a  violet  colour,  loses  after  a 
while  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  manganate  of 
barium. 

The  permanganates  of  calcium,  copper,  magnesium,  sodium,  strontium,  and  ziyic  are 
prepared  like  the  ammonium-salt :  they  are  deliquescent  and  difficult  to  crystallise. 
The  lithiu)ii-salt  crystallises  more  readily. 

Permanganate  of  Hy  drogen,  or  Permanganic  acid.  MmnllO^ — This 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt 
with  sulphiu-ic  acid.  As  thus  obtained  by  Mitscherlieh,  the  free  acid  appeared  to  be  a 
body  not  more  stable  than  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  being  decomposed  between  30°  and 
40°,  with  escape  of  oxygen  gas  and  prccijiitation  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese. 
It  bleached  jiowerfully,  and  was  rapidly  destroyed  by  all  kinds  of  organic  nuittcr. 
Hiinefeld,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  permanganic  acid  in  a  state  in  which  it  could 
be  preserved,  evaporated,  redissolvcd,  &c.  He  washed  the  manganate  of  barium  with 
hot  water,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into  dioxide  of  manganese  and  permanganate  of 
)_>arium,  and  then  added  to  it  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exactly  necessary  to  neu- 
tralise the  baryta.  The  liberated  permanganic  acid  was  dissolved  out,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  by  a  second  solution  and  evaporation,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish- 
brown  mass,  crystalline  and  radiated,  which  exhibited  the  lustre  of  indigo  at  some 
points  and  was  entirely  soluble  in  water.  When  the  dry  permanganic  acid  was  fused 
in  a  retort  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  distilled  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, an  acicular  sublimate  of  a  crimson  red  colour  was  obtained,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  combination  of  permanganic  and  sulphuric  acids.  (Berzelius'  Traite,  i.  522.) 
When  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity 
of  crystallised  permanganate  of  potassium,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  with  great  evolution  of 
lieat,  red  flames  bursting  out,  oxygen  being  given  off,  and  manganic  oxide  being  set 
free  in  dark-brown  flakes  and  shreds  like  spider-lines.  The  red  flames  seem  to  show 
that  permanganic  acid  is  gaseous  at  the  high  temperature  produced  by  the  reaction. 
Its  volatility  has  been  further  demonstrated  by  Terrell  (Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris, 
1862,  p.  40),  who  makes  use  of  this  property  to  obtain  the  acid  in  the  pure  state.  For 
this  purpose,  permanganate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  (H-SO ')  diluted 
with  1  at.  water ;  and  the  greenish-yellow  solution  is  distilled  over  the  water-bath  at 
60°  or  70°.  The  apparatus  then  becomes  filled  with  violet  vapours,  which  condense 
to  a  soluble  greenish-black  liquid,  not  containing  either  chlorine  or  sulphm'ic  acid,  but 
consisting  of  pure  permanganic  acid.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  prepai'e  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  at  once  in  this  manner,  inasmuch  as,  at  a  certain  moment,  as  soon  as 
the  quantity  of  the  distillate  has  become  somewhat  considerable,  it  decomposes  spon- 
taneously, with  slight  detonation  and  separation  of  manganic  oxide. 

Permanganic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  thick,  gTeenish-black,  metallic-shining  liquid, 
which  appears  to  be  capable  of  solidifying.  It  greedily  attracts  moisture  ;  its  solution 
has  a  violet  colour,  and,  if  pirotected  from  dust,  may,  when  dilute,  be  presei'ved 
with  tolerable  facility.    When  quickly  heated,  it  detoiuites  ;  but  if  slowly  warmed,  it 
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volatilises  in  violet  vapours,  having  a  peculiar  metallic  odour.  It  possesses  very  great 
oxidising  power,  instantly  setting  fire  to  paper  and  alcohol,  the  latter  with  explosion. 
In  contact  with  fatty  bodies,  it  detonates  with  violence.  When  a  few  drops  of  aqueous 
sulphite  of  potassium  are  let  fall  on  permanganic  acid,  a  very  brisk  reaction  takes  place  ; 
part  of  the  acid  is  carried  forward  in  vapours,  and  the  vapours  decompose  as  they 
diffuse  through  the  air,  depositing  a  shower  of  brown  flocks.  Permanganic  acid  dis- 
solves to  a  certain  extent  with  green  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  in 
acid  containing  3  at.  water,  is  violet ;  a  difference  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  anhydrous  and  a  hydrated  permanganic  acid.  (Terreil.) 

Fervianganate  of  Lead,  Mmn-PpbO*,  is  formed,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead  witli  permanganate  of  potassium,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  without  residue 
in  nitric  acid. 

Permanganate  of  Potassium.  MmnKO^ — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  the 
following  processes: — 1.  One  pt.  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  ignited  with  1  pt.  of 
hydrate  of  potassium  (or  1'8  of  nitre);  the  resulting  mass  dissolved  in  water;  and 
the  red  solution  decanted  and  evaporated,  rapidly  at  first  till  small  needles  appear, 
afterwards  cautiously,  so  that  the  crystallisation  may  go  on  regularly  (Chevillot  and 
Edwards). — 2.  Chlorate  of  potassium  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  hydrate  of  potassium  is  first  added  to  it,  and  then  an  excess  of  finely-divided 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  immediately  dissolves,  forming  a  splendid  green  solution. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated  till  the  whole  of  the  chlorate  is  decomposed;  and  the  mass, 
when  cold,  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  whereupon  the  green  colour  of  the 
solution  changes  to  red ;  finally,  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
while  still  hot,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise  by  cooling  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxvi.  626). 
G-regory  (J.  Pharm.  xxi.  312)  adds  a  solution  of  10  pts.  (3  at.)  of  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  to  a  finely-divided  mixture  of  8  pts.  (3  at.)  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  7  pts.  (1  at.)  of  elilorate  of  potassium  ;  evaporates  to  dry- 
ness, during  which  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  chameleon  is  formed;  ignites  the  finely 
powdered  mass  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp,  till  the  whole  of  the  chlorate 
of  potassium  is  decomposed  (for  which  a  low  red  heat  is  quite  sufficient) ;  reduces  the 
semi-fused  mass  to  coarse  powder ;  boils  it  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water  ;  allows  the 
insoluble  portion  to  subside,  and  decants;  evaporates  the  clear  solution  rapidly;  again 
decants  from  the  freshly  precijjitated  peroxide  of  manganese  ;  and  leaves  the  solution 
to  erj'stallise  by  cooling.  The  crystals  are  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water ;  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water  ;  and  the  solution 
is  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  In  this  manner  needles  are  obtained  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  amounting  in  weight  to  about  a  third  of  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese employed.  If  it  be  desired  to  filter  the  solution,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  arising 
from  decantation,  a  funnel  may  be  used,  having  its  neck  filled  with  asbestos. 

The  salt  crystallises  in  dark  purple-red  needles,  having  first  a  sweet,  and  afterwards 
a  rough  taste;  it  does  not  redden  turmeric,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  _  The  crystals 
aretrimetric;  «:  i:  c  =  0-79o23 :  1  :  0-6478;  ooP  :  ooP  =  76°  59';  Pco  :  Poo  =  78°20'. 
They  are  prismatic,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  Pco  ,  the  latter  often  predominant; 
frequently,  also,  with  oP  and  other  faces.    The  salt  dissolves  in  16  pts.  water  at  15°. 

The  crystals  decrepitate  when  heated,  evolve  10-8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  and  are 
converted  into  a  black  powder  from  which  water  extracts  manganate  of  potassium, 
leaving  54  per  cent,  of  black  manganic  oyide.  When  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hijdrogen  gas,  they  become  red-hot  and  diminish  in  bulk,  at  first  rapidlj',  afterwards 
slowly,  with  formation  of  a  green  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  protoxide  of 
manganese.  The  salt,  when  triturated  with  sulphur,  produces  a  series  of  small  detona- 
tions. Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur  and  heated  to  177°,  it  explodes  with 
flame.  Phosphorus  produces  a  much  louder  detonation  when  triturated  with  it,  also 
when  heated  with  it  to  70°.  Charcoal,  arsenic,  and  antimony  likewise  take  fire  when 
heated  with  the  salt. 

A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  containing  fcrchlorate,  deposits  crystals  con- 
taining the  two  salts  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  solution.  In  presence  of  a  very 
large  excess  of  perchlorate,  they  are  red  ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  permanganate  amounts 
to  one  half,  they  appear  black. 

Permanganate  of  Silver,  MmnkgO*,  is  obtained,  according  to  Mitscherlich, 
on  mixing  warm  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  tlie  solu- 
tion as  it  cools  depositing  the  salt  in  large  regular  crystals,  which  require  190  times 
their  weight  of  water  at  15°  to  dissolve  them.  In  warm  water  they  are  much  more 
soluble,  but  they  cannot  sustain  a  boiling  heat  without  decomposition. 

The  manganates  and  permanganates,  especially  the  latter,  are  used  as  oxidising 
agents  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  quickly 
deoxidised,  and  consequently  decolorised,  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  neutral  solutions  of 
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sulphides  and  pontatliionatcs,  and  by  acid  solutions  of  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  tetra- 
thionates,  sulphocyanates  and  nitrites ;  more  slowly  by  trithionat.es.  Acidulated 
solutions  of  mercurous,  ferrous,  stannous  and  antiraonious  salts,  and  acid  solutions  of 
arsenious  acid,  likewise  rapidly  decolorise  a  solution  of  a  permanganate.  A  solution  of 
IJermanganate  of  potassium  constitutes  a  test-liquid  of  great  use  in  volumetric  analysis, 
as  we  have  abeady  had  occasion  to  notice  (see  i.  263;  ii.  59  ;  iii.  384). 

The  manganates  and  permanganates  likewise  act  very  rapidly  on  organic  matter,  and 
may  therefore  be  employed  as  disinfecting  agents.  Solutions  of  these  salts  have,  in  fact, 
lately  been  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  this  purjjose  by  Mr.  Condy.  Putrid  water 
from  stagnant  pools  is  rapidly  deodorised  by  these  solutions.  Their  freedom  from 
odour  and  perfectly  innocuous  character  render  them  available  for  many  purposes  for 
which  other  disinfectants  cannot  be  used,  as  for  application  to  wounds  and  foetid 
sores:  they  may  also  be  advantageously  used  for  the  purification  of  tainted  provi- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  their  fixed  character  renders  them  less  adapted  for  purifying 
infected  atmospheres  than  the  hypochlorites,  which  evolve  a  gas  capable  of  acting  on 
the  organic  matter  in  the  air.  (See  Hofmann's  Report  on  Chemical  Products  Mid 
I'roccssfs  in  the  International  Exhibition  0/1862.) 

MAN'CA.N'ITE.    Native  manganic  hydrate  (p.  810). 

aSAMGIPSRA  GABOMEMSIS.  The  tree  which  yields  the  so-called  Dika 
bread  (ii.  330). 

mA.sr&OX.n  WURZES..  See  Beta  (i.  582).  On  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  composition  of  the  pl.ant  during  its  growth,  see  Ii.  Hoffmann.  (Bull.  Soc. 
(.'him.  de  Paris,  186-1,  p.  393.) 

mANGOSTST?.  C■-<'H"0^  (W.  Schmid,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xciii.  83).— A  sub- 
.■atance  contained  in  the  husk  of  the  fruit  of  Garcinia  Mangostana  (ii.  771).  To  obtain 
it,  the  dry  husks  are  boiled  with  water  to  extract  tannin,  then  treated  with  hot  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  extract  is  left  to  evaporate,  whereupon  it  deposits  mangostin  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  amorphous  resin. 
To  remove  the  latter,  the  whole  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
sufficient  water  to  render  it  opalescent;  it  then,  on  cooling,  deposits,  first  the  resin, 
afterwards  the  mangostin  in  small  yellow  laminse.  For  farther  purification,  the  alco- 
iiolie  solution  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  washed  precipitate  is 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid ;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  at  the 
boiling  heat  with  water,  till  it  becomes  milky;  and  the  mangostin  which  separates 
from  it  on  cooling  is  finally  purified  by  crystallising  it  several  times  from  dilute 
alcohol. 

Mangostin  thus  prepared  forms  thin  golden-yellow  lamina?,  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell.  It  melts  at  about  190°,  without  loss  of  water,  to  a  dark-yellow  liquid,  which 
solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass ;  by  a  stronger  heat,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decom- 
posed, the  remainder  subliming  imaltered.  It  is  insoluble  in  ivater,  but  dissolves  easily 
ill  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming  neutral  solutions.  AVarm  dilute  acids  dissolve  it 
without  alteration  ;  by  heating  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 
Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  yellow  or  brownish  colour.  It  reduces  the  noble  metals  from 
tlieir  solutions:  with  ferric  chloride,  it  forms  a  dark  greenish-black  solution,  the  colour 
of  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  acids.  It  is  not  precijntated  by  any  metallic 
salt,  excepting  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  yellow  precipitate  thrown  down  fi'om  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  little  ammonia,  gave  by  analysis  (at 
100°),  in  one  experiment,  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formulae  4C-''H■®0^6Pb-0. 

B2AUIHOTIC  ACIJ5.  An  acid  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Ja/rojdia  Manihot;  it  crystallises  in  prisms,  having  an  acid  taste,  and  forms,  with 
b.Tryta,  lime,  and  magnesia,  neutral,  easily  fusible  salts,  crystallising  in  nodules  ;  but  its 
existence  is  not  well  established.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  113.) 

laiLITlItA  Guas.  A  resin  of  unknown  origin,  resembling  Copal  and  Dammara 
resin.  It  di.'^solves  for  the  most  part  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  melts  easily,  dif- 
fusing an  odour  like  that  of  the  resin  of  the  Conifers.  (Buchner.) 

S/ZAJSIOC.  The  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  from 
which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  analysed  by 
Payen.   (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  401.) 

rSi^NlTil..  A  saccharine  juice  which  exudes  from  certain  species  of  ash  and  other 
plants.  It  has  a  strong  smell,  a  sweetish,  slightly  nauseous  taste,  and  acts  as  a  mild 
purgative,  but  is  also  moi-e  or  less  nutritious. 

The  trees  which  yield  the  manna  of  eommez-ce  are  two  species  of  ash  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  East,  viz.,  Fra-rimis  Omits,  Linn.,  which  grows  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  situations,  especially  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  ;  and 
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Fraxinus  rotundifolia,  Lamarck,  or  Ornus  rotundifolia,  Persoon — the  round-leaved, 
flowering,  or  manna  ash,  which  gtowa  in  Calabria  and  in  the  East.  According  to 
Decandolle,  it  is  from  this  latter  tree  that  manna  is  chiefly  obtained.  The  manna  flows 
naturally  from  the  trees,  and  attaches  itself  to  their  sides  in  the  form  of  white  trans- 
parent drops ;  but  the  extraction  of  the  juice  is  facilitated  by  incisions  made  during 
summer. 

The  finest  kind  of  manna  is  called  flake  manna  {Manna  canmda.taxA  cancUata). 
It  is  white  or  yellowish-white,  light,  porous  and  friable,  the  fractured  surface  exhibit- 
ing a  number  of  small  capillary  crystals.  Its  odour  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
honey  ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  but  afterwards  rather  acrid. 

Inferior  sorts  are :  1.  The  Sicilian  manna,  which  is  the  commonest  in  English  com- 
merce, consisting  of  small,  soft,  round  fragments  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  colour, 
intermixed  with  particles  of  dark  flake-manna :  this  kind  contains  many  impurities. 
— 2.  Manna  in  sorts  {in  sortis),  which  may  be  subdivided  into :  a.  Gerace,  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  flake  manna ;  and,  ^.  Capace,  which  comprises  not  only 
that  from  the  district  so  called,  but  also  that  of  Cinesi  and  Faberetti  in  Sicily  ;  it  ia 
fatty,  sticky,  and  hard,  though  clearer  in  appearance  than  the  last. — 3.  Manna  calabrina, 
which  stands  between  the  last  two  (o  and  ;8),  but  is  now  of  rare  occurrence  in  com- 
merce.— 4.  An  inferior  kind,  known  as  Manna  communis,  is  found  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Capitanata,  on  the  decHvities  of  Mount  St.  Angelo.  It  is  not  fatty,  but 
very  damp,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  the  Levant.  The  yearly  pro 
duction  of  this  kind  of  manna  amounts  to  more  than  200  tons. 

Analyses  of  Manna. 

According  to  Bucholz.* 

Mannite  .       .       .  60-0 

Eerraentable  but  un- 
crystallisable  sugar, 
with  colouring  mat- 
ter (purgative  bitter 
matter  ? )      .       .  5'5 

Sweetish  gum  .       .  1'5 

Gummy  extractive    .  0'8 

Fibro-glutinous  mat- 
ter      ..       .  0-2 

Water  and  loss        .  30-0 
98^ 

There  are  also  several  varieties  of  saccharine  exudations,  known  under  the  name  of 
manna,  not  produced  by  the  ash.  Of  these  Landerer  enumerates  eight,  viz.  :  1.  Mcmna 
laricina,  from  the  leaves  of  Larix  europaa  ;  also  called  Briancjon  manna.  According 
to  Berthelot,  it  contains  melezitose  {q.v.). — 2.  Manna  cedrina,  from  the  branches  of 
Finns  cedrus.  This  variety  is  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon,  and  has  great  repute  in 
Syria. — 3.  M.  celastrina. — 4.  M.  quercina. — 5.  M.  avstralis,  produced  by  Eucalyptus 
resinifera.—Q.  M.  cistina  s.  labdanifera,  a  rare  variety  met  with  in  Gi-eece.  This  is 
derived  from  several  species  of  Cistus,  and  is  called  Cistus  manna. — 7.  M.  Althagnia, 
the  exudation  of  Hcdysanmi  Alkago,  a  plant  indigenous  in  Arabia,  and  gro'wnng  also 
in  the  maritime  districts  of  Greece.  This  manna  is  supposed  to  exude  from  the  Hcdy- 
sanmi, which  covers  extensive  plains  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  as  a  result  of  the  wounds 
produced  on  the  plants  by  the  browsing  of  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  used  as  nutriment 
by  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  by  those  who  form  the  caravans  which  cross  the  Desert. 
According  to  Landerer,  it  is  this  variety,  and  not  the  produce  of  the  ash,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  nicl  cx  acre  of  Pliny,  and  the  humor  mellcus  of  Theophrastus. — 8.  Manna 
tamariscina,  called  also  Manna  Israelitarum,  and  believed  by  Landerer  to  be  tlie  manna 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  informs  us  that  this  exudation  is  produced  by 
the  puncture  of  Coccus  maiiniferus,  an  insect  inhabiting  the  trees  of  Tamarix  niannifera, 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  manna  exudes  as 
a  thick  transparent  syrup,  covering  the  smaller  branches,  from  which  it  flows.  It  is 
collected  by  the  monks  of  the  district  in  the  month  of  August.  The  collection  takes 
place  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  which  time,  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  night,  the 
saccharine  juice  has  become  to  some  extent  congealed.  The  tamarisk  manna  is  eaten 
in  Palestine,  and  in  the  district  of  Sinai,  as  a  delicacy,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
diseases  of  the  chest.    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  aqueous  solution 


According  to  Leuc 

ht  wei  6 

S.+ 

M.  cartel- 

JV/.  cartel. 

A/  ca- 

lata. 

in  frtig- 
mertts. 

labr. 

Mannite  .... 

42-6 

37-6 

32-0 

Sugar  ..... 

9-1 

10-3 

150 

Mucilage,  with  some  mannite, 

resinous  and  acid  matter, 

and  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 

genous substance 

40-0 

40-8 

42-1 

Insoluble  matter  . 

0-4 

0-9 

3-2 

Water  

11-6 

130 

11-1 

Ash  

1-3 

1-9 

1-9 

105-0 

104-5 

105-3 

*  Jahrb.  pr.  Phatm.  Ixi.  (1809). 
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readily  undergoes  fermentation.  The  alcohol  -which  it  yields  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
resembling  that  from  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  siliqua,  which  contains  butyric  acid.  The 
manna  must  therefore  contain  fermentable  sugar,  in  place  of  mannite  [or  together  with 
the  latter].  (Perciras  Materia  Mcdica,  4th  ed.  vol.  ii.  [1]  p.  673.)  According  to  Ber- 
thelot  (C'ompt.  rend.  liii.  583),  the  tamarisk  manna  from  Sinai  contains  66  per  cent, 
cane-sugar,  25  inverted  sugar  (ii.  863),  and  20  dextrin,  &c.  ;  manna  from  Kurdistan 
contains  61  per  cent,  cane-sugar,  15-6  inverted  sugar,  and  22'5  dextrin,  &c. 


nXASriTXTE.  Sugar  of  Manna.  Sugar  of  Mushrooms.  CH'^O". — This  substance 
was  discovered  by  Proust  (Journal  f  Chem.  u.  Phys.  v.  Gehlen,  ii.  83),  and  has  been 
investigated  by  many  chemists,  including,  among  others,  Liebig,  Fremy,  Streclcer, 
Berthelot,  Wanklyn,  Erlenmeyer,  and  Linnemann.  (For  references,  see  Gmclin's 
Handbook,  xv.  356.) 

The  follovring  plants  and  parts  of  plants  contain  mannite  ready  formed:  the  roots 
of  Aconitiim  Napdlus ;  of  celery,  from  Apium  gravcolens  ;  of  Meum  atkamantlcum ; 
of  (Enanthe  crocata  ;  of  Volypodium  vulgarc ;  of  Scorzonera  Hispanica  ;  the  root- 
bark  of  Tunica  Granatiim  [constituting  Latour's  Granatin]  ;  the  roots  of  Triticum 
rep)cns.  The  bark  of  Canclla  alba  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  mannite;  that  of 
Fra.viniis  excelsior  contains  mannite.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  Si/ringa  vul- 
garis contain  mannite  [which,  mixed  with  i/;7rt«)i,  constitutes  Bernays'  Syringin:  also, 
the  leaves  of  Ligustrum  vulgarc;  celery-leaves;  the  foliage  of  Cocos  nucifcra ;  the 
fruit  of  Laurus  Persea,  of  Cactus  opientia.  Coffee-beans  contain  mannite,  according 
to  Dobereiner.  Ergot  of  one  year  contained  mannite,  that  of  another  year  mycose. 
Many  fungi  contain  mannite.  On  cdgm  there  is  often  found  an  efflorescence  of  mannite, 
which,  according  to  Stenhouse,  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  dry  algae  ;  according  to 
Phipson,  mannite  does  not  exist  in  fresh  algaj,  but  is  formed  from  vegetable  mucilage 
by  fermentation.  It  is  formed  very  abundantly  during  the  viscous  fermentation  of 
sugar,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  fermentation  generally.  In  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  also  formed 
as  a  secondary  product.  Finally,  Linnemann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  136)  has 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  glucose. 

Mannite  is  usually  prepared  from  manna,  which  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  allowed  to  crystallise.  On  cooling,  mannite  is  deposited.  It  is 
piurified  by  recrystallisation,  and  appears  to  be  very  easily  obtainable  in  a  high  state 
of  purity. 

Mannite  crystallises  in  thin  four-sided  prisms,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  consider- 
able size.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  mannite  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
crystallised  from  its  solution  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  no  water 
of  crystallisation,  and  are  but  very  slightly  hygi'oseopic. 

At  18°,  1  pt.  of  mannite  dissolves  in  6i  pts.  of  water.  At  15°,  1  pt.  of  mannite 
dissolves  in  80  pts.  of  alcohol  (sp)ecifie  gravity  0-898),  and  in  1,400  pts.  of  absolute 
alcohol.  In  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  much  more  soluble.  In  ether,  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  mannite  does  not  become  syrupy  on  being  spontaneously 
evaporated;  in  this  respect  it  differs  strikingly  from  a  .solution  of  sugar.  It  is  only 
slightly  sweet  to  the  taste.    It  does  not  exert  any  action  on  polarised  light. 

Mannite  differs  from  sugar  in  its  power  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  heat.  It  melts 
between  160°  and  165°  ;  at  about  200°  it  begins  to  boil,  and  may  be  distilled  with 
very  little  decomposition,  even  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  In  sealed  tubes 
it  will  bear  a  heat  of  260°  without  suffering  much  decomposition  ;  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  carbonises. 

It  does  not  ferment  except  under  very  unusual  conditions.  It  does  not  reduce  oxide 
of  copper  to  the  state  of  suboxide  ;  but  hinders  the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  copper 
by  the  fixed  alkalis,  causing  the  formation  of  a  beautiful  blue-pnrple  solution  instead. 
It  may  be  boiled  with  solution  of  potash  without  imparting  a  brown  colour  to  the 
solution. 

The  composition  of  mannite  was  determined  some  years  ago  by  Liebig,  who  fixed 
npon  the  formula  which  is  at  present  admitted ;  but,  as  was  shown  a  short  time  ago 
(Proceed.  Eoy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  1861-62  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  372  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J., 
xvi.  221),  this  must  have  been  by  accident;  for,  until  qiute  recently,  nothing  was 
known  about  mannite  which  could  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  rather  than  another  of 
three  or  four  formulce,  each  of  them  equally  probable. 

The  close  analogy  subsisting  between  mannite  and  glycerin  was  shown  by  Berthelot 
{Ghiiiiie  organique  fondee  sur  'la  Sgnthese,  par  M.  Berthelot),  who  obtained  a  great 
variety  of  salts  of  mannite  by  heating  a  mixture  of  mannite  with  different  acids  to  a 
temperature  of  between  200°  and  250° :  uitro-mannite,  which  is  really  the  nitrate  of 


See  the  next  article,  p.  825. 
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the  series,  had  been  previously  discovered  by  Flores  Domonte  and  Menard  (1847),  and 
then  investigated  by  Strecker. 

The  connection  between  mannite  and  the  hexylic  group  was  shown  by  Wanklyn  and 
Erlenmeyer  in  1861,  by  the  conversion  of  mannite  into  iodide  of  hexyl,  by  means  of 
hydriodic  acid : 

C«H'(HO)«  +  llHI    =    C«H"I  +  6H'0  +  51\ 

Miinnite. 

By  this  transformation  the  formula  of  mannite,  which  up  to  that  time  was  doubtful, 
was  fixed  with  certainty. 

The  chemical  character  of  mannite  is  that  of  a  polyatomic  alcohol:  it  is  a  hex-atomic 
alcohol : 


(^^^rjo-type  =  g:so. 


Or,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hydride  of  hexyl  in  which  6  atoms  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
replace  6  atoms  of  hydrogen: 

CWilLOf  :  type,  C«H'<. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  sugars,  glucose  becoming  mannite  when  acted  upon  by 
nascent  h3'drogen,  whether  that  hydrogen  be  a  product  of  fermentation  or  of  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  on  water; 

Glucose.  Mannite. 

Glucose  is  probably  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  C*H'^  being  C''H*(HO)^ 
On  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  200°,  mannite  loses  water  and  passes  into 
manuitan  (Berthelot) : 

CSH'^O"  -  IPO    =  C<^H'-0^ 

This  conversion  seems  to  be  partial.  Mannite  is  likewise  converted  into  mannitan 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  mannite  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  saccharic  acid, 
and  not  into  mucic  acid  :  on  pushing  the  oxidation  further,  oxalic  acid  is  obtained. 

Fusion  with  caustic  "potash  causes  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  production  of  for- 
mate, acetate,  and  propionate  of  potassium.  Distilled  with  lime,  it  appears  to  give 
acetone. 

"With  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  better  with  a  mixture  of  Jiitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it 
gives  nitro-mannite,  C''II>'(NO^)''. 

With  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  coupled  acid,  sulpho-mannitic  acid: 

(C'ff)"ffO^(SO^y'IPO'. 

Heated  for  some  hours  to  a  little  over  200°  with  organic  acids,  it  forms  salts  which 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fats.  (Berthelot.) 

When  it  is  heated  with  bromide  of  ethyl  and  potash,  it  furnishes  ethyl-mannite. 

According  to  Berthelot,  when  it  is  kept  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  water,  chalk 
and  cheese,  or  other  protein-compound,  at  a  temperature  of  40°,  it  gives  rise  to  alcohol, 
carbonic,  lactic,  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  and  hydrogen :  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
production  of  yeast,  and  no  fat,  nor  glycerine  nor  sugar.  If  a  slit  testicle  be  employed 
as  a  ferment,  then  there  is  production  of  sugar. 

Inasmuch  as  glycerin  has  been  produced  artificially  from  a  derivative  of  propylene, 
viz.,  from  C^IPBr^,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  mannite  will  be  made  from  a  deriva- 
tive of  hexylene.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  synthesis  of  mannite  has  not 
been  realised. 

Salts  of  Mannite. — In  Berthelot's  Chemie  organique,  f[c.,  a  number  of  organic 
salts  of  mannite  are  described,  i.  e.,  acetate,  butyrate  and  dibutyrate,  palmitate, 
stearate,  oleate,  benzoate,  and  tribenzoate.  They  are  prepared  in  general  by  heating 
mannite  or  mannitan  with  the  acid  to  a  temperature  ranging  between  200°  and  250° 
for  from  12  to  15  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  process  more  or  less  of  the  salt  is  found. 
In  order  to  purify  the  salt,  the  crude  product  is  treated  with  excess  of  an  alkali 
(baryta  or  carbonate  of  sodium)  which  combines  with  the  acid  that  has  not  been  used 
lip  by  the  mannite  or  mannitan,  but  does  not  attack  the  organic  salt  which  has  been 
produced.  Ether  is  then  added  and  dissolves  the  salt.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  being 
evaporated,  yields  the  salt,  which  is  an  oil  or  a  fat  according  to  acid  emploj-ed. 

Of  the  salts  above  mentioned  the  butyrate  appears  to  be  the  easiest  to  prepare;  but 
in  all  cases  only  A  portion  of  the  mannite  or  mannitan  undergoes  conversion  into  a 
salt.  There  is  the  closest  resemblance,  both  physically  and  chemically,  between  the 
salts  of  glycerin  and  these  salts  of  mannite. 

Berthelot  regards  these  salts  as  derivatives,  not  of  mannite,  C^H'^O^,  but  of  mannitan, 
Q«P£i2Q5^    Their  formulce  (given  under  Etheks,  ii.  521)  require  confirmation. 
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Derivatives  of  Man7iitc. 

JiSannide.  C«H"'0<  =  C^H'^O"  -  23^0.— Discovered  by  Berthelot,  wlio  obtained 
it  by  acting  upon  mannitc  with  butyric  acid.  It  constitutes  a  syrup,  whieb  is  at  first 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  afterwards  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute 
alcohol,  even  in  the  cold. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it  is  its  volatility.  It  is  sensibly  volatile 
at  100°,  and  evaporates  rapidly  at  140°. 

It  is  highly  deliquescent,  passing  gradually  into  mannite  when  it  is  exposed  to  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Exposed  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  air  in  the  usual  state,  it 
absorbs  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  moisture,  whilst  in  air  saturated  with  moisture,  it 
will  sometimes  take  up  as  much  as  80  per  cent. 

Mannide  is  not  an  ether,  but  a  derivative  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^H'",  viz., 
C^H^cHO)*. 

IVtannitan.  C'^H'^O^ — Discovered  by  Berthelot.  Obtained,  but  only  in  small 
quantity,  by  heating  mannite  to  about  200°.  A  better  method  of  preparation  is  by 
the  long-continued  boiling  of  mannite  with  strong  hj'drochloric  acid  ;  or  by  the  saponifi- 
cation of  a  salt  of  mannite.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  salts  of  mannitc  always 
give  niannitan  on  saponification,  the  mannitan  passing  subsequently  more  or  less 
completely  into  mannite. 

Mannitan  is  a  syrup  with  a  slightly  sweetish  taste.  It  may  be  very  readily 
distinguished  from  mannite  by  its  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  thus  affords  a 
means  of  effecting  a  separation  of  these  two  substances.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  ether. 

On  being  exposed  for  a  lengtli  of  time  to  the  atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  very  partial 
conversion  into  mannite.    Boiling  with  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  accelerates  this  change. 

When  heated  above  140°,  it  partly  volatilises. 

With  respect  to  its  rational  constitution,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that 
mannitan  is  not  an  ether  of  mannite.  It  would  seem  rather  to  be  derived  from  a 
lower  hydrocarbon  : 

Mannite  being  derived  from  CTI",  i.  c,  C=H«(HO)'=. 

Mannitan         „  from  C°H'=,  ?.  e.,  C'H'(HO)^ 

The  ease  with  which  hexylic  compounds  pass  into  hexylene  is  again  encountered  in  the 
mannite  compounds,  which  are  hexyl-conipounds  that  have  suffered  replacement  of 
liydrogen  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen.    (See  Hexvi.-compounds.) 

STltro-mannite.  C''II"(NO^)'^. — Prepared  by  treating  mannite  with  tlie  strongest 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  beautiful  fine  white  acicular  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  explodes  very  violently  on  being  struck 
with  a  hard  substance.  If  carefully  heated,  it  may  be  decomposed  without  explosion  ; 
but  when  it  is  suddenly  heated,  it  explodes,  but  not  with  great  violence.  It  seems  to 
suffer  spontaneous  decomposition  on  being  kept  for  a  long  time. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  nifro-niannite  for  charging  percussion-caps,  but 
apparently  without  success. 

A  reaction  of  nitro-mannite  which  is  of  considerable  theoretical  interest  is  that  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  by  which  reagent  it  is  converted,  not  into  a  nitrogenous 
organic  base,  but  into  mannite. 

Suipbo-mannitic  acid  (C''H"0"3S0^).  A  kind  of  mannite-sulphovinic  acid,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  mannite.  A  barium-salt, 
C'lfEa'C'SiSO and  other  salts  of  this  acid,  have  been  obtained.  J.  A.  W. 

miilffMriTSC  ACXIJ.  CH'^O'. — An  acid  produced,  together  v»ith  mannitose,  by 
the  oxidation  of  mannite  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black ;  it  was  first  observed 
lyr  Dobereiner,  and  more  completely  investigated  by  Gorui>Besanez  (Ann.  Cli. 
I'harm.  cxviii.  257).  To  prepare  it,  mannite  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  pla- 
tinum-black;  and  the  mixture,  moistened  witli  water,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  30°  or  40°  at  the  utmost,  as  long  as  it  contains  any  undecomposed  mannite 
(about  three  weeks  for  20  or  30  grains  of  mannite).  The  mass  is  then  exhausted  with 
water;  the  solution  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  well-washed  precipi- 
tate decomposed  by  sulphydrie  acid ;  and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  first  over  the 
water-bath,  then  in  the  cold  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Mannitie  acid  is  not  crystallisable,  but  forms  a  gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline 
cupric  solution,  and  throws  down  metallic  silver  from  the  nitrate. 

The  mannitates  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  tlie  crystalline  form.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  salts  analysed  by  Gorup-Besanez  corresponds  with  the  formula  CU'W-'O'. 
1'lie  caJvivm-mIt,  C''H'°Ca'''0',  is  precijiitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol. 
The  ci'2ipi:>--su!t,  C'Ti'"Cu-0',  remains  as  a  green  amorphous  mass  when  its  aqueous 
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solution  is  evaporated.  The  lead-salt,  C''H'°Pb^O',  separates  on  cooling  from  the  solu- 
tion obtained  by  boiling  mannitic  acid  with  lead-oxide.  The  silver-salt,  C''H"'Ag°0', 
separates  as  a  greenish-yeUow  precipitate  on  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
calcium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

nXANXriTOSB.  CH'^O". — A  kind  of  sugar,  isomeric  with  glucose,  produced, 
together  with  mannitic  acid,  in  the  oxidation  of  mannite  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black  (Gorup-Besanez,  loc.  cit.).  It  is  fermentable,  but  does  not  act  on  polarised 
light.  It  exhibits,  with  alkalis,  alkaline  cupric  solutions,  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  other  reagents,  the  same  behaviour  as  dextro-glucose  (ii.  860), 
but  does  not  unite  with  chloride  of  sodium  ;  its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  alco- 
holic potash  containing  11-27  per  cent,  potash,  forms  a  semifluid  yellow  precipitate, 
coiTesponding  with  the  formula  K^0.2C''H'=0''.    (Gmelin's  iJa'/)(^Aoo/l-,  xv.  339.) 

nXAHUIiX:.  Di'mger.  Engrais. — This  term,  in  its  widest  signification,  is  appli- 
cable to  any  material  used  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
the  effect,  of  accelerating  vegetation,  or  of  increasing  the  production  of  cultivated  plants. 
In  a  usual  and  more  limited  sense,  it  signifies  the  accumulated  refuse  of  the  dwell- 
ings, stables,  and  cattle-yards  of  a  farm — including  animal  excreta,  decaying  remains  of 
plants,  &c.  (See  Voeleker,  1856-9,  Journal  of  the  Eoi/al  Agricultural  Societ//  of 
England,  xvii.  191;  xviii.  Ill;  xix.  112;  xx.  134';  On  the  Composition  of  Farm- 
yard Manure. — Lawes,  1862  ibid,  xxiii.  45.)  Burnt  lime,  marl,  clay,  gypsum,  &c. 
are  also  commonly  used  as  manure. 

In  addition  to  these  kinds  of  manure  which  are  produced  upon  the  farm  as  the 
result  of  its  internal  economy,  or  obtained  in  the  immediate  neighboiirhood  of  the  land 
to  which  they  are  applied,  a  variety  of  other  materials  are  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, under  the  name  of  artificial  manure.  These  materials  are  chiefly  obtained  by 
the  farmer  from  extraneous  sources,  and  sometimes  from  considerable  distances,  accord- 
ing to  their  value.  They  comprise  guano  (ii.  952),  bones  (i.  619),  prepared  phosphatic 
minerals  (Apatite,  i.  348  ;  Coprolites,  i.  82),  ammonia-salts,  nitrates,  the  refuse  of 
slaughter-houses  and  of  various  mantifactures  ;  fish,  sea-weed,  &c. ;  the  refuse  of  towns, 
in  the  form  either  of  night-soil  or  sewage  ;  and  artificial  saline  mixtures.  (See  TJre's 
Dictionary/  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  iii.  36  et  seq.  ;  also  Way  1849,  Journ. 
Hoy.  Agric.  Soc.  Eng.  x.  196 — Composition  and  Value  of  Guano,  1851,  Ih.  xii.  204 — 
On  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  1856,  lb.  xvi.  533 — Value  of  Artificial  Manures. — 
Voeleker,  1861-2,  Ibid.  xxi.  350;  xxiii.  277 — Chemical  Composition  and  Commer- 
cial value  of  Phosphatic  Manures  and  Artificial  Manures.) 

The  fertilising  influence  of  manure  is  a  fact  which  has  been  established  by  universal 
experience  wherever  the  cultivation  of  plants  has  been  practised.  In  agriculture — 
considered  as  that  branch  of  industry  which  is  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
for  man  and  domesticated  animals,  and  therefore  the  most  important  art  of  civilised 
life — mantire  may  be  regarded  as  being,  to  a  great  extent,  the  raw  material  employed. 
A  complete  knowledge  of  the  causes  to  which  the  efficacy  of  manure  is  due,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  acts,  would  comprise  the  whole  chemistry  of  agriculture.  The  right 
management  of  the  manure  naturally  resulting  from  systematic  agriculture  is  the 
basis  on  which  rests  the  profitable  practice  of  the  art,  the  fundamental  principle  whicli 
should  regulate  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  and  determine  all  their  details.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  such  knowledge  that  it  can  be  possible  to  modify  and  improve  the 
method  of  culture,  or  to  make  a  right  selection  and  use  of  other  materials,  besides  the 
natural  manure  of  the  farm,  with  the  object  of  augmenting,  artificially,  the  produce  of 
land,  by  rendering  effective,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  natural  sources  of  fertility. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  action  of  manure  are  to  some  extent  deducible  from 
that  knowledge  of  the  general  phenomena  of  vegetation  which  has  been  acquired 
chiefly  within  the  present  century,  and  has  begun  to  assume  consistency  and  system 
only  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The  data  upon  which  that  know- 
ledge is  founded  were  contributed  chiefly  by  the  successive  researches  of  Priestley, 
Ingenhousz,  Sennebier,  Woodhouse,  Saussure,  and  Davy.  But  though 
they  afforded  materials  for  a  view  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  more  correct  than 
that  which  considered  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  as  the  chief  food  of 
plants,  they  were  but  little  regarded;  and  though  the  researches  of  Saussure  were 
condiicted  with  special  reference  to  agricultural  practice,  still  the  hunms  theory  of 
plant-nutrition  held  its  gi'ound,  and  was  adopted  by  Davy  in  his  lectures  on  the 
"Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
between  1802  and  1812.  In  those  lectures  he  did  little  more  than  state  the  general 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  insist  upon  the 
important  relation  between  the  science  and  the  art;  but  they  afford  some  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  correct  appreciation  of  natural  facts  which  was  characteristic  of  his 
genius.  (Priestley,  1772,  Phil.  Trans.  72;  Ixii.  157-200.— Ingenhousz,  1779, 
Experiments  on  Vegetables,  cf-c;  1782,  Phil.  Trans.;  1784,  Sur  I'Economie  de  Vege- 
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taux,  Jour.  Pfii/s.  xxiv. ;  1798,  Essay  on  the  Food  of  Plants  mid  the  Renovation  of 
Soils. — Hassenfratz,  1792,  Jour.  Phjs.  xiii.,  xiv.  Sui-  la  Nutrition  des  Vegi- 
taiix. — Kirwan,  179-t,  Trans.  Eotj.  Irish  Acad.  v.  123.  What  are  the  manures  most 
advantageously  applicable  to  various  sorts  of  soils,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  in  particular  instances? — Sennebier,  1800,  Physiologic  vegetale,  ^-c. — 
Woodhouse,  IS02,  Nicholson's  Journ. — Saussure,  ISOi,  Rcchcrches  chimiqucs  sur 
la  Vegetation. — Davy,  Collected  Works,  vii.,  viii.) 

Following  in  the  track  of  Saussure's  researches,  Boussingault  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  same  subject,  conducting  his  experiments  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
■with  a  more  direct  relation  to  agricultural  practice  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 
In  this  country,  Lawes  was  also  led,  by  the  suggestive  work  of  Saussure,  to  study 
the  effects  of  various  earthy  and  saline  substances  upon  the  growth  of  diiFerent  plants, 
and  the  researches  of  both  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  Boussingault's 
first  memoirs  on  the  subject  were  published  in  1836,  and  in  the  year  1839  he  had  made 
known  results  of  his  investigations,  which — besides  establishing  the  composition  of 
the  most  important  kinds  of  agricultiu-al  produce ;  the  eilicaey  of  various  materials  in 
feeding  animals,  and  the  general  relations  between  the  composition  of  the  crops  obtained 
and  the  manm-e  used  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice  in  his  locality — had  led  him  to 
adopt  the  conclusions,  that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  obtained  in  the  several  crops  com- 
prised in  a  rotation,  amounted  to  much  moi'e  than  was  contained  in  the  maniire  suj^plied 
within  the  same  time ;  and  consequently,  that  those  constituents  must  be  derived  in 
some  way  from  the  atmosphere  during  vegetation  ;  that  those  alternations  of  crops 
which  admitted  of  accumulations  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  being  gathered  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  eonsei-ved  upon  the  farm  most  largely,  in  the  form  of  manure,  were 
the  most  advantageous ;  that  certain  plants  were  better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than 
others;  and  that  the  value  of  manure  was,  to  a  great  extent,  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  which  it  contained.  (See  Boussingault,  \9i?j(o,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phi/s.  ;  Recherches  sur  la  quantitii  d' Azote  contenu  dans  les  Fourrages,  et  sur  leur 
Ecpiivalens,  Ixiii.  225-244,  1838,  Ixvii.  408-421 ;  Examen  comparatif  des  Circonstances 
metoorologiques  sous  lesquelles  vegitent  eertaines  Plantes  alimentaires,  a  Fequateur  et 
sous  la  zone  tempere,  ib.  337-358 ;  1837,  Des  Influences  meteorologiques  sur  la  Culture 
de  la  Vigne,  Ixiv.  174  ;  Memou-e  sur  la  quantity  de  Gluten  contenue  dans  les  Farines  de 
plusiem-s  espices  de  Froment  cultivees  dans  le  meme  sol,  Ixv.  301 ;  De  la  Discussion  de  la 
valeur  relative  des  Assolements  parl'analyse  ^lementaire,  Compt.  rend.  vii.  1149;  viii.  54.) 

Ingenhousz  and  Saussure  had  already  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  carbon  of 
plants  was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  same 
view  had  been  put  forward  by  Brongniart,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  coal  strata, 
as  more  probable  than  the  humus  theory.  (Brongniart,  1837,  Comft.  rend..  Con- 
siderations sur  la  Nature  des  Vigt^taux  qui  ont  convert  la  surface  de  la  Terre  aux 
diverges  epoques  de  sa  formation,  v.  403-415.) 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1840  that  a  comprehensive  theory  of  plant-nutrition 
was  propoimded  by  Liebig,  with  such  perspicuity  and  force  as  to  excite  universal 
attention.  The  fundamental  proposition  of  that  theory  was,  that  the  food  of  plants, 
the  materials  from  which  the  chief  mass  of  their  substance  is  produced  in  vegetation,  con- 
sists solely  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  chemical  arguments  by  which 
this  view  was  supported,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  plants  derived 
their  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  from  humus,  and  from  other  vegetable 
and  animal  sulistances,  were  conducted  in  such  a  convincing  and  logical  manner,  that 
Liebig  has  been  generally  regarded  as  being  entitled  to  the  same  honour  in  the 
establishment  of  this  theory  of  plant-nutrition,  as  if  the  data  on  which  it  was  based 
had  altogether  originated  with  liimself.  Liebig's  researches  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  materials  afforded,  together  with  the  existing  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  ultimate  products  of 
those  processes  were  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  precisely  those  materials 
constituting  the  chief  food  of  plants.  Moreover,  these  substances  cannot  be  com- 
bined, in  any  way,  so  as  not  to  contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  oxygen  than  the 
substances  of  which  plants  collectively  consist,  and  which  are  produced'  in  vegetation. 
This  fact  showed  that  elimination  of  oxygen  was  a  necessary  feature  of  vegetation, 
and  threw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  known  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  growing  plants ;  at  once  establishing  a  most 
remarkable  relation  between  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  respiration,  and 
demonstrating  the  essential  interdependence  of  the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

From  the  fact  that  the  fcjod  of  animals  is  provided  exclusively  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  eitlier  directly,  in  the  form  of  corn,  roots,  fruit,  &c. ;  or  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  animal  life,  as  the  flesh  of  lierbivorous  animals,  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  as 
a  source  of  food  for  animals,  is  self-evident.    Consequently,  Liebig's  exposition  of 
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his  theory  of  plant-nutrition  had  especial  reference  to  the  practice  of  agriculture,  just 
as  the  researches  of  Saussure,  Boussingault,  Lawes,  and  others,  had  been  prose- 
cuted in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  was  developed,  in  its  application,  into  a  theory  of  agri- 
culture.   (Liebig,  1840,  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Pkt/siolot/i/.) 

In  order  to  illustrate  fully  the  chemistry  of  manures,  and  the  principles  inTolved  in 
their  use,  as  well  as  in  the  general  routine  of  agricultural  practice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  general  features  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  con- 
sidered from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  present  knowledge  of  that  subject 
will  permit ;  then  to  describe  the  conditions  which  exercise  the  chief  determining 
influence  upon  vegetation,  in  regard  to  the  object  appertaining  to  agriculture  generally, 
and  the  different  means  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  according  to  the 
modification  it  receives  by  the  various  special  circumstances  under  which  the  art  is 
practised. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  number  of  oxygenated  and  nitrogenous  hydrocarbon  compounds : — starch, 
sugar  (ii.  855),  gum  (ii.  953"),  lignin  (i.  818),  fat  (ii.  616),  albumin  (i.  69),  gluten 
(ii.  873),  legumin  (iii.  668),  fibrin  (ii.  643),  &c.,  which,  in  some  form  of  subordinate 
modification,  are  universal  constituents  of  all  plants  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
analogous  substances,  which  are  special  constituents  of  particular  plants  or  of  particular 
plant-organs. 

The  chief  mass  of  the  solid  portion  of  plants  consists  of  these  substances  ;  it  is  the 
main  function  of  vegetation  to  produce  them,  and  thus  to  provide  food  for  animals. 
(See  Nutrition.) 

These  constituents  of  plants  were  formerly  termed,  in  a  chemical  sense,  "  organic  " 
substances,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  that  they  could  be  produced  only  by  the 
plant-organism,  under  the  influence  of  vital  action  ;  and  that  they  were  totally  distinct, 
in  their  chemical  nature,  from  the  compounds  producible  artificially,  and  from  those 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  were  termed  "inorganic"  to  distinguish  them 
chemically  from  the  proximate  constituents  of  organised  bodies — either  plants  or 
animals — and  from  the  derivatives  of  those  compounds.  Modern  chemistry,  however, 
has  discarded  that  opinion,  and  ^vith  it  the  use  of  the  terms  organic  and  inorganic,  as 
expressive  of  a  distinction  which  no  longer  represents  a  recognised  diiference ;  but 
the  term  "organic"  is  still  conveniently  applied  to  the  constituents  of  plants  and 
animals  without  involving  such  a  distinction.  (Gerhardt,  1853,  Traite  de  Chimie 
organique,  i.  1-6.) 

The  materials  from  which  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants  are  produced  in  vege- 
tation are  few.  According  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  carbonic  acid  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  carbon  ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  plants,  a  further  portion  of  carbon 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  other  carbon-compounds.  (See  Htjmus,  iii.  76,  andUniiN.) 
Water  is  the  source  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  nitrogen  is  derived  chiefly  from  am- 
monia; to  some  extent  also  from  nitric  acid;  possiblyfrom  nitrogenous  substances  ana- 
logous to  humus,  and  from  the  elementary  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere;  but  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  even  at  all,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  elementary  nitrogen  is  not  directly  assi- 
milated by  plants.  See  on  this  subject:  Saussure,  1804,  Recherchcs  &c. — Davy, 
Collected  Works,  vii.,  viii. ; — Boussingault,  1838,  ^^in.  Chini.  Phys.  hixn.  1-54, 
Ixix.  363-367  ;  Eecherches  chimiques  sur  la  V^g^tation,  entreprises  dans  le  but  d'ex- 
aminer  si  les  Plantes  prennent  de  I'azote  a  I'atmosphere,  1854  [3]  xli.  1-60  ;  1856, 
xliii.  149-223  ;  1856,  xlii.  1-41 ;  1858,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  807  ;  1838,  Compt.  rend.  vi. 
129;  1839,  vii.  889.— Liebig,  1840,  Chemistry,  ^c— Mulder,  1845,  The  Chemistry 
of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. — G-.  Ville,  1863,  Eecherches  exper.  sur  la  Vege- 
tation; 1856,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  679;  xliii.  85,  143,  612.— Mene,  1851,  Cojnpt.  rend. 
xxxii.  180,  770. — Roy,  1854,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  1133. — Cloez  and  Gratiolet, 
1850-5,  Compt.  rend.  xh.  775,  935.— De  Luca,  1856,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  865. — 
Harting,  1855,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  942.— Petzholdt,  J.  pr.  Chem.lxv.  101-106. — 
Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh,  1862,  On  the  Sources  of  Nitrogen  in  Vegetation,  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1861,  p.  431  et  seq.  and,  1863,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  (2)  I.  100.— Le hmann. 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Cavendish  Soc.  iii.  178. — Mohl,  The  Vegetable  Cell,  by 
Henfrey,  pp.  77-88. 

Among  the  substances  above  named,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  constitute 
the  chief  materials  of  plant-food  ;  and  since  it  is  from  them  that  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  plants  are  principally  produced  in  vegetation,  they  Iiave  been  sometimes  called 
the  "organic  materials  of  plant-food"  {Quarterly  Eeview,  Lsix.  336;  Schleiden,  The 
Plant,  p.  173).  Under  natural  conditions,  these  substances  are  constantly  supplied  to 
plants  by  the  atmosphere  (i.  437-439),  which  contains  them  in  small  proportion,  but  in 
large  aggregate  quantity,  continually  replenished  by  the  process  of  animal  life  (see 
Kespieation)  ;  by  the  decay  of  dead  animals  and  plants  (Erem.^caltsis,  ii.  497) ;  by 
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several  natural  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom  (i.  770,  ii.  835) ;  by  industrial  and 
economic  operations  (Combdstion,  i.  1095;  Fuel,  ii.  722);  by  rain,  dew,  and  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers  (see  Water  and  Ammomia, 
i.  182).  It  is  immaterial  whether  these  substances  are  supplied  to  plants  exclusively  by 
the  atmosphere,  or  whether  they  are  derived  from  other  sources  as  well ;  in  either  case 
their  value  in  regard  to  vegetation  is  the  same.  They  may,  therefore,  be  termed 
collectively  the  air- food  of  plants ;  and  the  organic  substances  produced  from  them  in 
vegetation  may  be  designated  the  air-derived  constituents  of  plants.  So  far  as  relates 
to  the  merely  abstract  view  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiiference 
■whether  the  materials,  constituting  the  air-food  of  plants,  are  derived  exclusively  and 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  they  are  to  some  extent  deri^•ed  from  other 
sources  also,  and  indirectly ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  decay  of  humus  or  nitrogenous 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  contained  in  the  soil,  or  supplied  to  it  as  manure.  The 
case  is  different,  however,  when  vegetation  is  regarded  from  a  practical  point  of  view — 
as  the  means  of  producing  food  for  animals  artificially — and  when  the  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  practice  of  agriculture  have  to  be  included  in  the  consideration  of 
that  subject,  the  difference  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  there  are  also  other  materials  concerned  in  vegetation  besides  the  carbonic  acid, 
water,  ammonia,  &c.,  from  which  the  plant  constructs  its  chief  substance.  In  almost 
all  plants,  and  in  every  organ  of  a  plant,  there  are  certain  substances — indestructible 
by  fire — which  remain  as  ashes  when  plants  are  perfectly  burnt.  (See  Ash,  i.  ilGtt  siq.) 

The  ash  of  all  plants  contains  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  silica,  iron,  &c.,  which,  in  the  case  of  laud-plants,  are  derived  exclusively 
from  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grow.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  substances 
vary  considerably  in  different  plants,  and  in  the  different  organs  of  the  same  plant ; 
sometimes  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  plant  grows  ;  but  most  of  them  are,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  constant  constituents 
of  plants,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  iheir  existence  and  essential 
to  vegetation.  (See  Kirwan,  1794,  op.  at.  145,  118— Saussure,  ISOi,  Ihrhcirkcs 
chimiqucs  siir  la  V<gitatio77,  pp.  261,  269.) 

In  connection  -^vitli  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  these  substances  have  been  commonly 
called  the  "mineral"  or  the  "inorganic"  constituents  of  plants;  mineral,*  in  accor- 
dance with  the  recognised  classification  of  natural  objects,  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  because  they  are  earthy  in  their  nature,  and  are  likewise  derived  from  the  earth; 
inorganic,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  which  aie  pro- 
duced in  vegetation  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  (H.  Davy,  Eleiiunts  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  1827,  Collected  Works,  viii.  40,  i  t.  seq. ;  Liebig,  Chcmistri/  in 
its  applications  to  Jgriculturc  and  Thysiology,  1840,  p.  92.  tt  scq.) 

The  condition  in  which  the  above  substances  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  is 
doubtless  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  exist  in  the  plants  themselves,  and 
very  little  is  known  as  to  what  that  may  be.    The  functions  they  perform  in  vegetation 

*  This  use  of  the  epithet  "mineral"  to  denote  those  constituents  of  plants  which  are  not  dissipated 
by  fire,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  constituents,  and  liom  other  materials  ol  plant- 
food — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia — has  recently  been  objected  to  by  a  high  <  hemical  authority, 
as  an  error  in  nomenclature,  indicating  confusion  of  ideas,  since  the  epithet  '*  mineral"  applies  equally 
to  nit  the  elements,  both  volatile  and  fixed,  ot  plant-food'*  (Hofmann,  Chcinical  Products  and  PrO' 
ct'^ses—International  Exhibitiun,  1862,  Cla<s  II.  Section  \,  Hcpoits  by  tht'  Juries,  p.  159).  Snice  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture  is  a  suttject  concerning  whicli  it  is  especially  desirable  that  any  real  or  supposed 
Cfjnfusion,  whether  of  terms,  or  ot  ideas,  or  ot"  facts,  should  be  stringently  eradicated,  and  kept  clear  of, 
I  shall,  in  submission  to  that  authority,  abstain  Irom  such  use  of  the  term  "mineral,"  substituting  for  it 
the  term  "ash,"  to  denote  those  constituents  of  plants  which,  being  earthy,  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  soil;  and  i-hall  follow  the  same  rule  in  reference  to  the  materials  of  plant-food  which  are  supplied 
exclusively  by  the  soil,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  materials  of  plant-food — carlionic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  In  doitig  so,  however,  I  may  remark  that  the  use  of  the  term  "mineral," 
which  is  niiw  condemned,  has  long  beeti  common  among  chemists ;  and  will  venture  to  suggest  that  there 
is  no  reason,  beyond  obedience  to  authority,  for  absttiining  trom  that  use  of  the  term  which  has  been  cus- 
tomary. For  thougii  the  epithet  " mineral"  unquesltonably  does  apply  "equally  to  alt  the  elements, 
both  volatile  and  fixed,  ofplant-food,"stillit  does  so  only  in  a  Natural  History  sense,  not  as  synotiymons 
with  the  chemical  term  "inorganx,"  when  used  in  its  true  sense  as  the  antithesis  to  "organic."  Nor 
has  the  use  of  the  term  "mineral,"  in  special  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  been  such  as  to 
intiicate  its  equivalence  to,  or  conlusion  with,  the  term  "inorganic,"  when  used  in  its  true  chemical 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  the  term  "  mineral "  has  been  used  in  reference  to  that  subject,  during  the  last 
fiftv  years  at  least,  for  tlie  specific  designation  of  the  ash-constittients  of  plants;  and  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  to  distingttish  those  substances  from  the  other  ''inorganic"  materials  of  plant-food— carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  This  is  aptly  illustrated  in  "  An  Ad'lrcss  to  the  .Agriculturists  0/ Great  Bi  ilain, 
cxplainhig  the  Principles  aiid  Uac  of  Artificial  Manures,  by  Profeisor  Justus  L ie b  ig — Liverpool,  1 8-1  .'1, 
p.  8— by  the  descriptton,  "They  ate  mineral  substances,  and  as  such,  are  itidestructible  by  fire  ;  and, 
conseqtiently,  remain  as  ashes  after  the  incineiation  of  the  plants,  or  of  their  parts."  (See  also 
Schleiden,  The  Plant,  p.  173.)  In  fact,  the  term  "mineral."  so  used,  has  a  real  advantage,  in  being 
more  precise  than  the  term  "  inorganic,"  also  tised,  in  some  instances, by  Liebig  and  others,  lor  the 
special  designation  of  the  fixed,  ash,  or  soil-constituents,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other  materials 
of  plant-food — carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia— which,  in  a  chemical  sense,  are  also  "  inorgtinic," 
but  which  have  frequently  been  called  the  "organic"  materials  of  plant-food.    (See  Liebig,  1840, 

Chemistry  in  iti  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,  pp.  .1,  92,  114  Ho  uss  ingaul  t,  1845,  Rural 

Economy,     iW.  — Quarterly  Revieiv,  1842,  Ixix,  33fi,     s<q  Lawesand  Gilbert,  1847 — 64.  J^urit. 

Hoy.  AgricuU,  Sue,  viii.  xii.  xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  xxi.  xii:.  &k  B.  H.  1". 
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are  also  little  understood.  The  amount  of  them  contained  in  plants  is  comparatively 
very  small;  but  those  which  are  constant  and  essential  constituents  of  particular  plants 
being  necessary  to  vegetation,  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  constituents  of  plant- 
food.  (See  Kirwan,  oj).  cit.  149,  157 — Saussure,  of.  cit.  p.  261.)  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  plants  will  not  grow  to  maturity  under  conditions  which  exclude  a 
supply  of  the  ash-constituents  found  in  them  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
necessity  of  the  ash-constituents  in  vegetation  is  rendered  still  further  apparent  by  the 
fact  that  the  fluids  and  organs  of  animals  contain  precisely  those  ash-constituents 
which  are  always  found  in  fully-developed  plants.  (Bile,  i.  587 ;  Blood,  i.  609  ; 
Bone,  i.  619;  Chyle,  i.  961;  Flesh,  ii.  663;  Gasteic  juice,  ii.  822;  Musculajj 
tissue;  Neevous  tissue.) 

Moreover,  the  functions  of  these  ash-constituents  in  the  process  of  animal  life,  have 
been  so  far  traced,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  their  being  essential  to  it,  both  in 
the  growth  of  animals — v?hen  they  partly  remain  in  the  body,  contributing  to  its 
increase — and  during  the  life  of  mature  animals,  when  they  no  longer  remain  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  body,  but  are  eliminated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  daily  food,  in  the  excretions,  after  having  performed  their  quota 
in  the  chemical  process  of  animal  life.    (See  Nuteition.) 

The  ash-constituents  of  plants  have,  therefore,  a  two-fold  importance,  being  essentially 
concerned  both  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  life.  Since  they  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  on  which  jjlants  grow  has  a  far  more  impor- 
tant share  in  vegetation  than  that  of  affording  merely  mechanical  supjjort :  that  it  is 
likewise  the  source  of  an  essential  portion  of  their  food.    (See  ante,  p.  829.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  materials  of  plant-food  are  taken  up  into  the  organism  of 
the  plant  is  twofold :  partly  by  means  of  the  leaves,  and  partly  by  the  roots.  The 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  and  green  parts  of  plants,  first  observed  by 
Priestley  (1772,P/«7.  Trans.  Ixii.  166),andmore  fuUy  demonstrated  bySaussure  and 
Sennebi  er,  is  one  means  by  which  plants  may  appropriate  carbon,  and  perhaps  water ; 
but  whether  they  obtain  nitrogen  in  the  same  way,  has  not  been  proved  (see  Mo  hi, 
The  Vegetable  Cell,  p.  86).  The  ash-eonstituents  of  plants  can  be  introduced  into  their 
organism  only  by  the  roots,  and  the  structure  of  plants  justifies  the  opinion  that  they 
are  taken  up  in  the  state  of  solution  in  water  (Mohl,  op.  cit.  p.  65).  But,  besides  the 
ash-constituents,  other  iood-materials  are  taken  up  by  the  roots,  especially  in  cul- 
tivated plants — carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  or  other  nitrogenous  substances,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  humus,  and  perliaps  also  carbonaceous  comjDounds  other  than 
carbonic  acid.  (See  Mohl,  op.  cit.  pp.  80,  81. — Mulder,  Tlie  Chemistry  of  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Phi/siology,  pp.  142-188. — Trinchinetti,  Sid  Facolta  assorbente  delta 
Badici,  pp.  55. — Boussingault,  Riirid  Economy,  p.  41  ct  seq.) 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  as  to  the  precise  influence  exercised  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  plants  by  the  relative  amounts  of  air-food  supplied  by  the  atmo- 
sphere and  from  within  the  sod,  or  of  the  modifications  of  growth  which  may  resiilt 
from  such  influences  ;  though  there  are  numerous  facts,  established  by  agricultural 
experience,  which  apparently  indicate  that  this  circumstance  is  in  some  cases  of  especial 
importance  in  determining  the  character  of  the  produce.    (See  pip.  841,  844.) 

Nor  are  the  special  functions  of  particidar  materials  of  plant-food  in  the  growth  of 
plants  any  better  understood,  though  experience  appears  to  indicate  that  they  are  use- 
ful in  some  other  way  than  by  directly  contributing  to  the  increase  of  mass  in  the 
plant ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  established  that  either  tlie  kind  or  amount  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  plants  consist  afford  a  quantitative  indication  of  the  food-materials 
which  are  necessary  in  their  growth.  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  with  cultivated  plants 
which  are  frequently  grown  with  special  objects,  requiring  a  disproportionate  develop- 
ment of  particular  organs  and  constituents. 

These  circumstances  render  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  requirements  of  plants 
during  their  growth,  can  be  correctly  measured  by  a  knowledge  of  their  composition 
alone,  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  animals,  to  determine  the 
quantities  of  food  required  during  their  existence,  merely  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  composition  of  the  animal  at  any  period  of  its  life. 

The  various  materials  concerned  in  vegetation  as  plant-food,  areaU  equally  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  great  majority  of  plants.  No  one  of  them  can 
be  replaced  by  anything  else,  not  even  by  an  increased  amount  of  some  other  of  them. 
All  must  be  supplied  together ;  in  the  absence  of  any  one,  the  rest,  however  abundant, 
are  wholly  incapable  of  supporting  vegetation,  and  deficiency  of  any  one  limits  the 
effect  of  the  remainder. 

However,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  materials  of  plant-food  requisite  for 
vegetation,  are  not  absolutely  constant  for  all  plants  :  on  the  contrary,  they  vary  to  some 
extent  for  different  plants,  or  families  of  plants:  some  plants  drawing  more  largely 
upon  the  air-food  than  others ;  some  requiring  a  greater  proportion  of  ash-constituents. 
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Among  the  former,  some  produce  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  larger  proportion 
tlian  others ;  while  some  produce  chiefly  the  corresponding  non-nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents. Among  the  latter,  some  require  alkalis,  some  phosphoric  acid  in  preponderating 
amount,  others  require  chiefly  lime,  sihca,  &c. 

The  special  conditions  under  which  plants  grow  also  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  modifying  their  requirements  as  regards  the  several  food-materials,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  particular  organs,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  of  the  nitroge- 
nous and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  produced.  Many  plants  become,  under  culti- 
vation, totally  different,  both  in  structure  and  composition,  from  what  they  are  in  a 
state  of  natural  vegetation ;  but  the  extent  to  which  this  influence  is,  or  may  be 
exerted,  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  known,  nor  are  the  conditions  which  determine  it 
fully  ascertained.  Climate  and  season,  the  pliysical  condition  of  the  soil,  the  greater  or 
less  facility  with  which  some  or  all  of  the  food-materials  may  be  obtainable  by  plants 
in  particular  cases,  and  the  copious  or  scanty  supply  of  certain  food-materials,  are  all 
doubtless  influential  in  this  respect,  and  this  subject  still  offers  a  wide  field  for  obser- 
vation and  research. 

Among  those  conditions  of  vegetation  which  are  neither  chemical  nor  climatic,  the 
physical  characters  and  state  of  land  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce. Soils  differ  naturally,  in  this  respect,  according  lo  the  relative  proportions  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  which  they  contain,  and  they  differ,  perhaps  still  more  widely, 
in  regard  to  the  texture  they  possess,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring  by  tillage.  (See  Soils, 
and  Boussingault,  1845,  liural  Economy,  pp.  258-308.) 

The  essentially  chemical  conditions  of  vegetation  consist  then,  in  a  supply  of  food- 
materials:  tliey  comprise  the  existence  in  the  soil  of  the  requisite  ash-constituents  in 
a  state  fit  for  assimilation  by  plants,  and  a  supply  of  the  requisite  air-food. 
Wherever  these  conditions  obtain  in  due  projjortion,  together  with  the  conditions  of 
climate,  &c.,  required  by  particular  plants — whether  perennial  or  annual — those  plants 
will  grow,  attain  maturity,  and  perfect  development. 

So  far  then  as  relates  to  the  purely  chemical  conditions  of  vegetation,  other  condi- 
tions being  the  same,  the  quantity  of  plant-substance  produced  within  a  given  time 
on  a  given  area  of  land — the  amount  of  produce — will  be  determined,  within  certain 
limits,  by  the  quantity  of  jjlant-food  supplied ;  and  it  will  be  limited  by  the  available 
quantity  of  that  constituent  of  the  food  which  is  supplied  meanwhile,  in  least  amount, 
relatively  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  jJarticular  plant  growing. 

Since  the  very  striking  differences  recognisable  in  vegetation  at  different  places,  or 
on  different  land,  and  manifested  in  the  unequal  amount  of  produce,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air-food,  which  is  always  constant,  and  everywhere  the 
same,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  in  the  soil  for  the  chemical  cause  of  these  differences 
in  the  degree  of  fertility  as  represented  by  the  amount  of  produce.  The  soil  being  the 
only  source  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plant-food,  the  capability  of  performing  its^share 
in  the  chemical  conditions  of  vegetation  must  necessarily  depend  upon  its  containing 
the  requisite  ash-constituents,  in  sufficient  amount,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  avail- 
alile  in  the  growth  of  plants. 

When  it  is  considered  that  soils  have  been  formed  by  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
alteration  of  rocks  possessing  the  most  varied  composition,  that  they  consist  of  the 
disintegrated  debris  of  granite,  basalt,  clay-slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  chalk,  &c.,  it  is 
evident  that  their  chemical  constituents  must  vary  very  considerably  according  to  the 
particular  rocks  from  which  they  have  originated,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  differ 
in  lieing  sandy,  calcareous,  loamy,  or  argillaceous. 

The  total  amount  of  the  ash-constituents  concerned  in  vegetation  will  therefore  be  very 
dtfiferent  in  different  soils.  Moreover,  the  different  chemical  nature  of  the  minerals  consti- 
tuting the  rocks  from  which  soils  have  originated,  and  the  unequal  suscepitibility  of  those 
minerals  to  decomposition  under  atmospheric  influences,  give  rise  to  wide  differences 
between  soils  in  regard  to  the  chemical  condition  the  ash-constituents  they  contain. 
Both  these  circumstances  may  influence  the  fertility  of  land. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  tillage,  besides  communicating  to  soils  that  texture 
which  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  free  development  of  the  roots,  are  also  conducive  to 
the  chemical  alteration  of  minerals  in  the  land,  by  facilitating  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  consequent  decomposition  of  insoluble  alkaline  silicates.  The  ferl  ilishig 
influence  of  tillage  upon  land,  especially  when  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  clay, 
has  long  been  known,  and  it  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  substitute  for  manuring. 
Tull,  Horse-lioeing  Husb(m(lry. — Smith,  A  Word  in  Season  :  Lois  Wecdon  Hiis/icmdrj/. 

The  analysis  of  soils,  from  which  so  much  advantage  was  at  one  time  anticipated, 
has  not  been  found  so  useful  as  had  been  supposed  in  regard  to  agricultme,  or,  indeed, 
capable  of  affording  any  trustworthy  indication  as  to  the  composition  of  soils  or  their 
defects ;  but  the  following  statement  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  a  number  of 
analyses  of  soils,  made  by  several  chcmi«ts  under  the  direction  of  Magnus,  will  serve  to 
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give  some  idea  of  the  variation  affecting  the  most  important  constituents,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  &c.,  existing  in  such  states  as  to  be  soluble  and  insoluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Magnus,  1846,  Ann.  der  Landwirthschaft,  xiv.  2:  Bericht  iiber 
Versuche  betreffend  die  Erschopfuug  des  Bodens,  welche  das  Konigliche  Landes 
Oekonomie-KoUegium  veranlasst  hat.) 


Average. 

Lime  . 

0-895 

Magnesia  . 

0-260 

Potash 

0-221 

Soda  . 

0-161 

Silica  . 

0-448 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

0-172 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

0-154 

Ammonia  . 

Percentage  amount  of  ash-constituents  in  soils. 


Soluble  in  dilute  acid. 


0-530 
0-651 


trace 


trace 


Insoluble  in  acid. 


Maximum.  Minimum, 


3-406 


trace 


Quantity  per 
acre  at  a  depth 

of  one  foot. 
Soluble  in  acid. 
Average. 


35,794  lbs. 
10,180 
8,983 

17,920 
7,581 

8-4 


The  extent  of  the  resources  of  land  in  ash-constituents  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  table  calculated  from  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  at  Eothamsted,  in  which  wheat  was  grown  every  year  on  the  same  land 
without  any  manure  for  20  years.  The  land  was  a  heavy  loam,  resting  upon  chalk. 
The  average  amount  of  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  when  the  experi- 
ments were  commenced  was  under  22  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat  -ft'as  grown  only 
once  in  five  years.  When  the  experiments  were  commenced  in  1843,  the  land  was  in 
such  a  condition  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  routine,  it  required  to  be  again 
manured  with  farm-yard  manure :  for  since  the  previous  application  of  manure,  four 
crops  had  been  removed  from  it,  viz.  barley,  peas,  wheat,  oats.  See  Lawes  and 
Gilbert — 1847 — op.  cit.  viii. — Agricultural  Chemistry — 1864 — -Ibid.  xxv. — Eeport 
of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat — 1567 — Chem.  Soc.  Qu.J.-n.  1. — On  some 
Points  in  the  Composition  of  Wheat  Grain ;  its  Products  in  the  Mill  and  Bread.) 


Ash-constituents  removed  from  land  by  wheat. 

In  20  consecutive  years. 

in  average  annual  crop. 

Total 
produce. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

Total 
produce. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

Total  ash-constituents  . 

lbs. 
2241-00 

lbs. 
354-00 

lbs. 
1887-00 

lbs. 
112-00 

lbs. 
18-00 

lbs. 
94-00 

Silica  .... 
Phosphoric  acid  . 
Potash 

Soda  .... 
Lime  .... 
jMagnesia 
Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 

1229-77 
252-56 
360-94 
9-43 
105-49 
77-40 
61-88 
37-73 

3-54 
177-10 
106-26 

11-16 
39-67 

1226-23 
75-46 
264-68 
9-43 
94-33 
37-73 
51-88 
37-73 

61-48 
12-62 
18-04 

0-  47 
6-28 
3-87 
2-59 

1-  89 

0-18 
8-85 
5-31 

0-  56 

1-  98 

61-30 

3-  77 
12-73 

0-  47 

4-  72 

1-  89 

2-  59 
1-89 

The  soils  in  which  the  fertilising  effects  of  tillage  are  most  marked,  are  generally  of 
a  clayey  nature,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  furnishing  a  larger  supply  of  ash-consti- 
tuents under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  decomposition.  But  there  is  another 
characteristic  which  such  soils  possess  in  a  high  degree,  viz.,  the  capability  of  absorbing 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  (See  Faraday — 1825 — Quarterly/  Journ.  of  Science, 
xix.  16  (i!  s(q.)  By  reason  of  this  capability,  they  store  up,  during  the  period  of  faUow, 
tlie  ammonia  conveyed  to  them  from  the  atmosphere  by  rain  and  otherwise,  and  thus 
provide  an  increased  supply  of  this  air-food  to  plants  requiring  it.  (See  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  Op.  «Y.  xvii.  293  it  s,q.) 

The  absorptive  power  of  soils  is  not  limited  to  ammonia,  but  extends  likewise  to 
most  of  the  important  ash-constituents  of  plant-food  which  are  soluble  in  water.  This 
fact  was  first  observed  by  Thompson  (1850,  t/oztrK.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  of  England, 
xi.  68),  and  was  afterwards  investigated  by  Way  {Ibid.  xi.  313.  ;  xiii.  123).    It  is 
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highly  probable  that,  the  coiidilioii  in  which  sulistances  are  thus  retained  liy  soils,  so 
as  to  be  gradually  supplied  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  tlm  medium  of  carbonic  acid  and 
■water,  IS  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  tlie  nutrition  of  plants,  and  to  the  relative 
fertility  of  land.  (See  Soils;  Way  and  Voelcker,  Op.  cit.  ;  Liebig,  The  Natiuxd 
Laws  of  Husbandry,  p.  66  et  scq.) 

In  considering  the  chemical  conditions  which  determine  the  rehitive  fertility  of  land, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  examine,  in  tlie  first  place,  liow  far  this  is  determined  by  the 
ash-constituents.  So  far  as  these  alone  are  concerned,  the  degree  of  fertility  of  land 
-  -its  capability  of  contributing  to  tlis  growth  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  produce — 
would  be,  in  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  proportionate  to  the  available  amount  of  ash- 
eonstituents  it  was  capable  of  furnishing  within  the  period  of  growth  ;  but  the  amount 
of  produce  would  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio,  because  the  ash-constituents  of  land 
cannot  be  useful  in  vegetation,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  co-operate  with  a  due 
proportion  of  air-food. 

If  the  sources  of  air-food,  available  during  the  period  of  growth,  were  limited 
to  the  constant  atmospheric  supply,  the  amount  of  produce  would  be  proportionate  to 
the  capability  of  assimilation  by  the  plant,  under  the  other  prevailing  conditions  of 
climate,  season,  &e. 

But  if  other  sources  of  air- food -were  available  within  the  period  of  growth,  in  addition 
to  the  atmospheric  supply,  and  together  with  an  abundant  supply  of  ash-constituenta 
by  the  land,  the  amount  of  produce  would  be  largely  augmented  under  conditions  other- 
wise the  same. 

Thus  plants  growing  upon  land  affording  only  a  scanty  supply  of  available  ash-con- 
stituents might  be,  on  that  account,  iucapable  of  assimilating  air-food  to  the  full 
extent  of  t!ie  atmospheric  supply,  and  the  amount  of  produce  in  such  ease  would  be 
small.  By  the  death  and  decay  of  tliese  plants,  their  ash-constituents  would  be 
restored  to  the  land,  so  as  to  become  capable  of  serving  for  a  succeeding  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  production  of  humus,  at  the  same  time,  would  provide  in  the  soil  itself 
a  further  source  of  air-food  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric  supply.  Still  the  amount 
of  produce  from  the  succeeding  growth  would  be  small,  if  the  available  supply  of  ash- 
constituents  remained  as  scanty  as  before.  In  this  way  vegetation  might  continue  in- 
definitely without  alteration,  affording  sustenance  to  numerous  animals,  as  in  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  the  prairies  and  pampas  of  America. 

But  if  a  larger  amount  of  ash-constituents  became  available,  in  the  interval  between 
the  successive  growths,  by  the  decomposition  of  minerals  in  the  land,  the  conditions 
might  become  such  as  to  ensure  assimilation  of  air-food  not  only  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  atmospheric  supply  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  also  from  the  further  supply 
provided  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  humus  in  the  soil ;  and  in  such  case  the 
amount  of  produce  would  be  proportionally  increased. 

The  greater  or  less  amount  of  available  ash-constituents  is,  therefore,  not  the  only 
condition  upon  which  the  amount  of  produce  or  the  fertility  of  land  depends,  even  in 
a  strictly  chemical  sense  ;  another  essential  condition  is  the  amount  of  air-food  capable 
of  being  supplied  from  within  the  soil,  during  the  period  of  growth.  Land,  however 
rich  in  available  ash-constitnents — however  well  adapted  in  all  other  respects  for 
prolific  vegetation,  would  still  afford  but  scanty  produce  without  an  ample  supply 
(jf  air-food  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  increased  supply  of  air-food  provided 
by  the  decomposition  of  humus  in  the  soil  may  be  regarded,  in  this  respect,  as  the 
accumulated  atmospheric  supply  of  several  successive  periods  of  growth  ;  and  the  capa- 
bility of  land  to  furnisli  such  a  supply  is,  in  a  chemical  sense,  as  much  an  element  of 
its  fertility  as  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents  it  contains. 

The  requirements  of  different  plants  for  such  an  augmented  supply  of  air-food,  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  produce,  differ  very  widely,  and  the  capability  of  different 
plants  to  assimilate  the  air-food  thus  stored  up  is  also  very  different.  The  adaptation 
of  the  capability  of  one  plant,  in  this  respect,  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  another, 
and  the  development  with  thai-  view  of  particular  habits  and  conditions  of  growtli 
in  regard  to  certain  crops,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  modern  system  of  agriculture. 

Having  thus  far  described  the  general  features  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  in  its 
simplest  form,  they  must  now  be  considei-ed  in  their  relation  to  agriculture  ;  and  it  will 
be  desirable  first  to  examine  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of  ash-constituents,  as 
well  as  their  influence  under  different  circumstances. 

In  the  cultivation  of  plants  as  a  source  of  food  for  animals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  ash-constituents  requisite  for  vegetation  are  removed  from  the  land  in  the  produce  ; 
and  since  they  are  not  replaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air- 
food,  the  successive  growth  of  a  particular  plant,  year  after  year,  would  in  process  of 
time  so  far  exhaust  the  land  of  available  ash-constituents,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
supporting  further  growth,  or  of  yielding  such  an  amount  of  produce  as  would  be 
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worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of  cultivation.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  periodically 
returning  to  land  under  cultivation  the  ash-constituents  thus  -n-ithdrawn  from  it. 
Hence  the  practice,  intuitively  adopted  in  the  rudest  state  of  agriculture,  of  applying 
to  land  the  excreta  of  animals  fed  upon  its  produce  and  the  decaying  refuse  of  the 
plants  grown  upon  it.  Such  a  system  of  cultivation  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
decrease  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  applied  to  it  as 
manure,  would  restore  whatever  had  been  removed  in  the  plants  serving  as  food  for 
animals,  or  for  other  purposes,  and  thus  render  the  land  capable  of  continuing — with 
the  aid  of  the  atmospheric  sources  of  plant-food — to  support  vegetation.  (See  Kirwan, 
Op.  cit.  p.  160.) 

If  there  were  absolutely  no  export  of  produce,  in  such  a  case  the  restoration  of  the 
ash-constituents  would  be  complete,  and  the  capability  of  production  would  continue 
undiminished,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ash-constituents  only.  It  would,  in  fact, 
increase  year  by  year,  so  far  as  ash-constituents  were  concerned ;  for  the  available 
amount  of  them  would  be  gradually  increased  by  tillage,  and  by  the  consequent  decom- 
position of  minerals  in  the  land.  The  improvement  of  the  land  by  tillage  is  doubtless 
referable  in  some  degree  to  such  an  unlocking  of  its  natural  resources,  and  the  increase 
of  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  floating  capital  in  ash-constituents. 

Where  the  population  of  a  country  is  small  and  thinly  distributed,  and  where  land 
is  of  little  value,  as  in  many  remote  and  uncivilised  localities,  all  requirements  may  be 
fulfilled  by  such  a  system  of  relying  upon  the  natural  produce,  without  the  need  of  any 
effort  to  increase  it.  But,  even  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  seldom  that  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  fertility  are  relied  upon  exclusively,  or  that  the  means  adopted  for  maintain- 
ing the  amount  of  produce  are  limited  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  farm.  Whatever 
fertilising  materials  can  be  obtained  from  external  sources,  at  a  cost  commensurate 
with  their  capability  of  augmenting  the  produce,  are  generally  employed  as  manure  even 
in  the  rudest  practice  of  agriculture.  Guano  has  long  been  used  for  that  purpose  by 
the  natives  of  South  America  (Humboldt,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin,  1803,  Ann. 
Chim.  Ivi.  258-268).  Fish,  seaweed,  &c.,  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial  as 
manure  by  the  peasantry  of  seaboard  districts  ;  and  wood-ashes,  soot,  &c.,  have  been 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  inland.  Most  of  these  materials  would  add  to  the  amount 
of  available  ash-constituents  in  the  land,  and  would  in  so  far  increase  its  capability 
of  production. 

Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  population  of  a  country  was  chiefly  concentrated  in  cen- 
tres, and  a  portion  of  the  corn  grown  was  annually  removed  from  the  land  for  the  supply 
of  food  to  towns  at  a  distance,  or  under  circumstances  not  admitting  of  the  correspond- 
ing excreta  being  returned  to  the  land  as  manure,  the  soil  would  be  gradually 
deprived  of  ash-constituents,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  export  of  food.  The  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  farm  would  then  no  longer  ensure  the  full  restoration  to  the  land 
of  all  the  ash-constituents  of  its  produce ;  it  would  no  longer  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
the  degree  of  fertility  obtaining  before  the  export  of  the  produce  commenced,  or  the 
capability  of  production  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  ash-constituents  originally  con- 
tained in  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  yearly  export  continued,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  ash-constituents  from  the  land  progressed,  the  quantitative  relation  between 
them  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  vegetation  at  any  place  would  be  progressively 
changed ;  for  while  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air-food  remained  constant,  the  quantity 
of  ash-constituents  in  the  soil  would  diminish  from  year  to  year,  until,  eventually, 
vegetation  might  be  no  longer  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  one  of  its 
essential  conditions. 

Even  before  that  time,  a  point  would  be  reached  when  the  amount  of  produce  would 
be  no  longer  limited  by  the  supply  of  air-food  available  from  the  atmosphere  within 
the  period  of  growth  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  assimilation  of  air-food  would  be 
limited  by  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents  in  the  land,  and  when  the  amount 
of  produce  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  cultivation. 

This  exhaustion  of  land,  or  reduction  of  the  degree  of  fertility,  by  the  growth  of 
successive  corn-crops,  and  by  the  export  of  the  produce,  without  any  supply  of  manure 
from  extraneous  sources,  would  take  place  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  the  extent  of  its  natural  resources  ;  sooner  in  the  sandy  or  chalky  soils, 
known  as  light  land,  than  in  the  loamy  or  clay  soils,  known  as  heavy  land.  So  far  as 
the  ash-constituents  were  concerned,  the  exhaustion  of  land  might  he  retarded,  under 
such  circumstances,  or  the  capability  of  production  revived,  by  allowing  it  to  remain  at 
intervals  without  growing  a  crop  on  it  for  one  or  more  years — a  practice  adopted  under 
the  name  of  bare-fallow.    (See  Kirwan,  Op.  cit.  p.  160.) 

During  the  intcn-al  of  rest,  a  fresh  supply  of  available  ash-constituents  would  be 
provided  for  a  future  crop  of  corn  by  the  decomposition  of  minerals  in  the  land,  thus 
compensating,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  abstraction  resulting  from  export 
of  produce.  The  amount  of  produce  obtained,  wlien  a  corn  crop  was  grown,  mighr  in 
this  way  remain  constant,  or  suffer  but  inappreciable  diminution  during  long  periods. 
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esppciftlly  in  the  case  of  rich  soils.  The  rate  at  whicli  the  restoration  of  tlie  ratio — pre- 
viously existing  between  tlie  siijjplies  of  available  ash-constituents  from  the  soil  and  of 
air-food  from  the  atmosphere — took  place,  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  hmd  and 
its  tiUage,  and  would  determine  tlie  interval  to  elapse  between  the  growth  of  two  crops 
of  corn. 

The  same  result  miglit  be  attained  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  the  alternate  growth  of 
different  plants,  occupying  different  ranges  in  the  soil  during  their  growth,  or  requiring 
different  ash-constituents,  such  as  corn  and  grass,  or  potatoes ;  so  that,  in  either 
case,  the  ash-constituents  contained  in  the  land  might  be  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent plants,  and  thus  rendered  availal)Ie  during  a  longer  period.  If  the  crops  gi'own 
in  the  intervals  between  the  corn-crops  were  consumed  on  the  farm  in  feeding  cattle, 
they  would  contribute  to  the  production  of  manure  ;  and,  even  if  some  of  the  cattle 
were  exported,  the  greater  part  of  the  ash-constituents  of  the  fallow-crops  on  which  they 
had  been  fed,  would  remain  upon  the  farm,  and  be  returned  to  the  land  in  the  manure. 
However,  the  ultimate  result  of  exhaustion  would  still  be  the  same  ;  and  it  has  been 
long  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  "  the  export  of  grain  from  a  country,  unless 
some  articles  capable  of  becoming  nnmure  are  introduced  in  compensation,  must  ulti- 
mately tend  to  exhaust  the  soil.  Some  of  the  spots  now  desert  sands  in  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia  Minor  were  anciently  fertile.  Sicily  was  the  granary  of  Italy;  and  the 
quantity  of  corn  carried  off  from  it  by  the  Eomans  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  its 
present  sterility.  In  this  island  our  commercial  system  at  present  has  the  effect  of 
affording  substances  which  in  tlieir  use  and  decomposition  must  enrich  the  land." 
(Davy,  Op.  cit.  viii.  78. — See  Kirwan,  Ojp.  cit.  p.  160. — Liebig,  Einleittmg  in  die 
Nat-urgcsctze  des  Fddhaues,  pp.  106-109.) 

For  the  successful  practice  of  agriculture,  therefore,  it  is  as  necessary  to  maintain 
fertility,  as  it  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  produce.  Land  from  which  corn  is 
exported  requires,  in  most  cases,  a  constant  supply  of  manure  from  extraneous  sources, 
capable  of  replacing  the  ash-constituents  which  may  have  been  rendered  deficient  in 
amount. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  exhaiistion  of  land  from  which  corn 
is  exported,  by  assuming  that,  in  the  countries  wliicli  are  the  chief  sources  of  corn, 
the  amount  of  produce  is  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  a  corn-crop  is 
grown  every  other  yeai\  The  quantity  of  ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land  per 
acre  in  the  crop,  would  be  about  as  shown  the  following  table  : — 


Ash-C07istitiicnts  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Ocits. 


Amount  of  produce  per  acre 
Total  ash-constituents 

i Phosphoric  acid  . 
Potash 
Lime  and  magnesia 
Silica 


Total  produce. 

Con.. 

2260  lbs. 

15  bushels 

92 

15  lbs. 

11 

8 

U 

4 

8 

2 

51 

0 

Striiw. 


1333  lbs. 
77 
3 
10 
6 
51 


The  greater  part  of  these  being  contained  in  the  straw,  would  be  returned  to  the  land 
iu  the  farmyard  manure;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  corn  were  exported,  without  any 
supply  of  ash-constituents  from  without,  there  would  be  a  permanent  abstraction  of 
them  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  and  2  lbs.  of  potash  annually  per  acre.  These 
being  the  substances  which  are  least  abundant  in  land,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shoidd 
be  restored  again  in  some  way. 

But  in  order  merely  to  maintain  the  degree  of  fertility,  the  supply  from  without  does 
not  require  to  be  equal  to  tlie  quantity  removed  in  the  exported  produce  ;  for  land 
always  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  immediately  available  resources  in  ash-constituents, 
other  resources  which  are  latent — resources  from  which  fresh  supplies  of  them  are  only 
gradually  developed,  and  rendered  available  by  the  operations  of  tillage  in  the  manner 
already  described.    (See  ante,  p.  831,  and  Soils.) 

Consequently,  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  in  regard  to  ash-constituents,  though  con- 
eeivaliie  under  such  circumstances  as  those  above  referred  to,  is  almost  inconceivable, 
even  in  regard  to  ordinary  land,  under  circumstances  admitting  of  a  proper  supply  of 
manure  from  extraneous  sources,  in  addition  to  that  produced  upon  the  farm. 

So  far  as  the  ash-constituents  of  land  determine  its  share  in  I  he  general  conditions 
of  fertility,  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  inexhaustible  under  any  system  of  agri- 
cultural practice  considered  to  be  good  merely  from  an  empirical  point  of  view,  and 
having  no  higher  recommendation  than  success. 

The  fertilising  influence  of  manure  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  restoration  of 
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asli-const.ituents  to  laiij.  It  is  also  ilup  to  its  capability  of  funiiKhing  a  larger  supply  of 
:iir-fooil  to  futm-e  crops,  during  their  poriod  of  growth,  than  they  could  obtain  directly 
from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  resulting  from  rotation  and 
the  growth  of  fallow-crops  for  feeding  cattle.  The  advantage  of  bare-fallow  is  also,  to 
some  extent,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  air-food  in  the  soil,  in  virtue  of  its  absorptive 
power.    (See  ante,  p.  831,  and  Soils.) 

Since  the  available  ash-constituents  of  land  can  be  effective  in  determining  an  in- 
creased amount  of  produce,  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  co-operate  with  a  proportionate 
.supply  of  air-food,  during  the  period  of  growth,  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  this  con- 
dition of  fertility,  by  manure,  must  be  of  especial  importance  when  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  produce. 

The  total  resources  of  the  generality  of  land  in  ash-constituents,  preponderate  so 
largely  over  the  constant  chemical  conditions  of  fertility  at  any  time  available  in  the 
atmosphere,  within  the  period  of  growth  of  ordinary  crops — the  latent  resources  of  the 
land  so  easily  admit  of  the  liberation,  from  time  to  time,  of  fresh  supplies  of  ash-con- 
stituents by  the  operations  of  tillage,  that,  under  a  good  system  of  farming,  the 
probability  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  ash-constituents  available  at  any  particular  time, 
being  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  air-food  directly  available  from  atmospheric  sources 
witiiiu  the  period  of  growth,  and  of  that  provided  by  manure  resulting  fi-om  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  farm. 

In  some  eases,  the  gradual  unlocking  of  the  latent  resources  of  the  soil  by  tillage, 
&e.  may  far  exceed  the  yearly  abstraction  of  ash-constituents.  This  chemical  con- 
dition of  fertility  in  land  may  increase  from  year  to  year,  and,  instead  of  retaining  a 
constant  proportion  to  the  supplies  of  air-food  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  manure, 
it  may  preponderate  over  them  ;  so  that  the  amount  of  produce  of  the  land  in  corn,  might 
be  increased,  if  the  other  chemical  conditions  of  fertility  were  accessible  in  the  same 
proportion  witliin  the  period  of  growth.  But  though  tillage,  in  such  a  case,  would 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  land,  so  far  as  the  ash-constituents  were  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  supply  of  air-food  during  that  period  of  the  rotation  when  the 
crop,  for  which  the  liberated  ash-constituents  were  most  required,  was  growing. 

The  extent  to  which  the  accumulation  of  available  ash-constituents  in  relative  excess, 
may  take  place,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  made  at  Rothamsted,  on  the 
growth  of  wheat,  upon  land  which  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  in  the  ordinary 
routine,  as  to  yield  only  half  the  average  amount  of  produce  in  wheat.  By  the  use  of 
manure  containing  only  the  ash-constituents  of  wheat,  on  a  plot  of  this  land,  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained  in  1814  was  not  greater  than  on  the  unmanured  land.  In 
tlie  following  year,  the  application  of  336  lbs.  per  acre  of  mixed  ammoniacal  sulphate 
and  chloride  was  attended  with  an  increased  amount  of  produce,  amounting  to  double 
that  obtained  in  the  previous  year  from  the  unmanured  land,  or  from  that  supplied 
with  ash-constituents  only.  By  continuing  to  grow  wheat  upon  this  plot  of  land  for 
nineteen  consecutive  years  with  ammonia-salts  only  as  manure  meanwhile,  the  amount 
of  produce  obtained  in  each  year  continued  to  exceed  that  from  the  unmanured  land; 
and  the  average  amount  of  produce  thus  obtained,  during  the  whole  period,  was  only 
one-fourth  less  than  it  was  in  the  first  year,  notwithstanding  the  very  exceptional  and 
continued  drain  on  the  ash-constituents  of  the  land.  (See  Lawes  and  Gilbert — ■ 
1847-64.  Op.  cit.  viii.  226  xxv.) 


Amount  of  Troduce  per  Acre. 

.^sh  in  Produce  per  Acre. 

Manure. 

Dresseti 
Corn. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

Total. 

Corn. 

Straw. 

Total. 

TO  11       <  Unmanured 

( Ash-constituents 

bushels. 
15 
loi 

lbs. 

923 
1,008 

lbs. 
1,120 
1,112 

lbs. 
2,043 
2,120 

lbs. 
16 

17 

lbs. 

63 
63 

lbs. 
79 
70 

184'      5  Unmanured 

I  Ammonia-salts  . 

23A 
32J 

1,441 
1,980 

2,712 
4,266 

4,153 
6,216 

23 
30 

152 
202 

175 
232 

Average  of  I  tt  , 
,„    °       (  Unmanured 
19  year.s,   > , 

1845-1863]^'""^"'"^'-^''''*  • 

24^ 

1,031 
1,576 

1,723 
2,737 

2,754 
4,312 

18 
25 

96 
128 

114 

153 

Total  in    ")  tt  i 
19    e  rs  (Unmanured 
jg^g^^jg^gg  J  Ammonia-salts  . 

310 
464i 

19,597 
29,932 

32,740 
52,008 

52,337 
81,940 

338 
465 

1,824 
2,440 

2,162 
2,905 
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In  thcar  results  the  influence  of  season  in  favouring  or  inipwling  tlie  grywl  li  of  wheat, 
was  manifested  by  a  certain  variation  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  produce  under  con- 
ditions otherwise  similar ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  obscure  the  differences  referable 
to  other  causes. 

The  quantity  of  ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land  daring  this  period,  without 
any  such  return  as  would  have  bee]i  made  in  ordinary  practice,  by  the  supply  of  farm- 
yard manure,  aifords  still  further  evidence  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  land  in  this 
particular,  additional  to  that  already  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  unmanured  land. 
(8ee  ante,  p.  831.) 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  in  1844  by 
applying  to  the  exhausted  land  manure  consisting  only  of  ash-constituents  of  wheat, 
and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  in  the  following  year  by  using  only 
ammonia,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  unmanured  land  in  1845,  are  together  most 
conclusive  proof  that,  although  in  1844  the  chemical  conditions  of  fertility  were  collec- 
tively insufficient  for  the  growth  of  a  full  crop  of  wheat,  still  there  was  no  deficiency 
in  that  element  of  those  conditions  which  appertains  exclusively  to  the  soil -  viz.,  tlie 
available  amount  of  ash-constituents.  Those  results  also  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  1844  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents  in  the  unmanured  land  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  other  chemical  conditions  requisite  for  the  growth  of  wheat — viz.,  the 
amount  of  air-food  supplied,  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  soil,  during  the  period  of 
gi'owth.  Consequently,  the  system  of  cultivation  under  which  the  land  had  become 
exhausted  in  regard  to  this  crop,  had  admitted  of  a  large  aecumulation  of  surplus  ash- 
constituents,  which  would  have  remained  useless  in  the  land  without  a  corresponding 
supply  of  air-food  dui-ing  the  period  of  gi'owth.  The  exhaustion  consi,sted  in  tlie 
relative  deficiency  of  air-food  capable  of  being  supplied  from  within  the  soil ;  and, 
therefore,  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  could  only  be  effected  by  an  artificial  sujiply 
of  air-food,  additional  to  that  furnished  by  the  manure  of  the  farm. 

The  practice  of  agriculture  in  many  localities  does  not  require  that  the  amount  of 
produce  obtained  should  be  very  large  :  the  only  thing  necessary,  in  many  instances,  is 
to  maintain  the  degree  of  fertility,  and  the  natural  amount  of  produce  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  be  remunerative,  as  in  those  countries  which  are  the  chii  f  sources  of  the 
supply  of  corn.  In  such  cases,  the  manure  produced  by  the  internal  economy  of  the 
farm  may  suffice  to  provide  an  adequate  .supply  of  air-food  from  within  the  soil. 

In  countries,  however,  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  land  is  of  high  value,  agri- 
culture assumes  a  very  different  character.  Its  object  then  is  not  merely  to  maintain 
a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  but  to  piroduce,  year  by  year,  in  the  most  profitable 
manner,  and  on  a  given  area  of  land,  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  materials  of 
food  for  man  and  animals;  to  increase,  by  artificial  means,  the  amount  of  produce  ujion 
an  area  incapable  of  yielding  as  much  under  natural  conditions.  (See  Liebig — 1843 — ■ 
Chiinistfi/  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Plii/sioloyy,  3rd  edit.  p.  112  ; 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  — 1847 — Journal  of  the  Roi/al  Agricultural  Sociiti/  of  England, 
viii.  227,  xii.,  xvi.  &c.) 

Hence  arose  the  idea  of  employing  artificial  manures — of  augmenting  artificially  the 
chemical  conditions  of  fertility.  For  the  practice  of  agriculture  under  these  circum- 
stances, so  utterly  distinct  from  those  of  agriculture  conducted  only  with  a  view  to  the 
produce  of  natural  vegetation,  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  chemist  for  the  guidance 
of  the  farmer  is,  what  substances  to  supply  as  plant-food  from  extraneous  sources,  in 
order  to  obtain,  year  by  year,  a  remunerative  produce. 

The  question  is  mainly  one  as  to  manure:  its  solution,  however,  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  conditions  and  reqii'ements  other  than  those  obtained  in  natural  vegetation, 
not  diffi'ring  in  kind,  but  quantitatively  diffi'rent.  Still,  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
plienomena  of  plant-nutrition  must  be  the  guide  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  this  problem^ 
.Since  it  is  established  that  the  various  materials  of  plant-food  must  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  each  other  in  order  to  be  in  the  higliest  degree  effi<ctivo,  and  since  the 
amount  of  produce  is  known  to  be  limited  by  the  quantity  of  that  food-material  whicli 
is  present  in  least  available  amount,  relativelj'  to  the  requirements  of  any  particular  crop, 
the  desideratum,  in  regard  to  the  artificial  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  produce, 
is  to  ascertain  what  food-material  becomes  deficient,  relatively  to  others,  under  the 
circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  that  crop.  The  deficiency  may  lie  in  the  som-ce  of 
carbon  or  of  nitrogen,  in  the  supply  of  water  or  of  available  ash-constiluents,  or  of  some 
one  of  them ;  but  whichever  it  be,  the  amountof  produce  will  be  limited  by  the  defieiene  v. 

The  determination  of  that  point  will  indicate,  therefore,  what  food-material  it  is  mosi 
necessary  to  supply  artificially,  in  order  to  render  effective  in  the  highest  degree  those 
food-materials  which  are  available  in  greatest  abundance,  relatively  to  the  requirements 
of  the  crop  in  question.  The  food-materials  least  available  abundantly  in  the  same 
relation  would  be,  in  that  particular  case,  the  manure  to  be  supplied  artificially  in 
order  to  obtain  an  increased  produce.    This  is  the  fundamental  princijile  of  ''higli 
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farming,"  which  really  consists  in  augmenting  the  acreage-produce — obtaining,  year  by 
year,  crops  larger  than  could  be  obtained  under  natural  conditions — by  rendering  more 
eifective  the  existing  natural  conditions  of  fertility. 

This  object  may  be  attained  in  part  by  the  right  selection  of  artificial  manure,  so  as 
to  accumulate  on  the  farm  the  materials  of  plant-food  which  are  naturally  most 
deficient,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  crops  grown  in  a  series  of  years ;  and  by 
adapting  the  method  of  cultivation  so  as  to  store  up,  during  part  of  the  rotation,  the 
materials  of  plant-food  which  are  relatively  most  deficient  as  regards  a  particular  crop, 
grown  at  intervals,  and  to  make  that  accimiulation  serviceable  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  produce  of  that  crop. 

It  is  not  by  substituting  for  the  manure  produced  by  the  internal  economy  of  the 
farm,  some  one  or  other  of  its  constituents,  that  this  object  is  to  be  attained ;  but  by 
supplementing  it  with  what  is  most  wanting,  either  naturally,  or  as  the  consequence 
of  that  branch  of  industry  which  is  the  business  of  the  farmer — the  manufacture  of  food. 

Practicallj'  there  is  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  produce,  besides  that  natui-al  limitation 
which  is  due  to  climate  and  to  season  ;  it  is  the  necessity  that  the  degree  of  fertility 
produced  and  maintained  should  be  remunerative.  This  purely  commercial  necessity 
introduces  into  the  subject  an  important  complication,  involving  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  but  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  produce  in  corn  as  to  be  remunerative  in  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  during  the  period  of  growth  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
air-food  than  woiild  be  furnished  during  that  period  by  the  atmosphere  alone,  or  pro- 
vided, in  addition  to  that,  by  the  internal  economy  of  the  farm,  when  no  other  crop  but 
meadow-grass  was  grown  besides  corn. 

This  niiglit  be  eifected  by  the  use  of  ammonia-salts  as  manure;  but  this  source  of 
ammonia  is  too  limited  to  be  alone  sufficient  in  agriculture.  Recourse  is  therefore 
had  to  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  growth  of  plants 
which  possess  the  capability,  under  certain  conditions,  of  appropriating  nitrogen  from 
that  source,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  which  can  be 
employed  as  food  for  cattle  so  as  to  produce  meat — a  marketable  commodity  equivalent 
to  corn — and,  at  the  same  time,  a  larger  supply  of  manure  than  could  be  obtained 
if  the  land  remained  in  bare  fallow,  or  were  converted  at  intervals  into  meadow-land. 

The  manure  so  produced  by  the  internal  economy  of  the  farm  would  contain  the  greater 
part  of  the  nitrogen  collected  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  crop  intervening  between  the 
corn-crops,  and  used  in  feeding  cattle,  and  would  serve  during  tlie  growth  of  corn  to 
furnish  the  augmented  supply  of  nitrogenous  air-food  necessary  for  obtaining  a  large 
crop  of  corn. 

Tiie  plants  which  are  cultivated  mainly  with  this  object  may  be  represented  by  the 
turnip,  suice  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  corn-crops,  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  its  capa- 
bilities and  requirements,  though  it  is  inferior  to  leguminous  plants  in  the  power  of 
assimilating  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  produce  obtained  under  the  system  of  agriculture  generally  practised 
in  this  country  is  considerably  higher  with  regard  to  all  crops  than  it  is  in  many  other 
countries  ;  and  though  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  as  to  particular  localities,  the 
accompanying  table  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  several  constituents  of  the  different  crops  grown  alternately  in  what  is 
termed  a  "  four-course  rotation,"  when  a  crop  of  turnips,  beans,  or  clover  intervenes 
between  two  crops  of  corn. 

The  growth  of  the  turnip  as  an  agricultural  crop,  so  as  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of 
produce,  is  far  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  differences  of  season  than  is  the  case 
with  wheat.  In  the  absence  of  rain,  at  a  particular  stage  of  growth,  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants  may  die,  and  the  acreage-produce  become  very  small ;  but  if  the 
conditions  of  season  be  favourable,  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  may  be  as  high  as 
20  or  30  tons  per  acre. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  as 
a  fallow-crop,  in  restoring  and  augmenting  the  fertility  of  land,  and  in  conducing  to  the 
increase  of  the  wheat-crop,  was  referable  to  its  comparatively  greater  capability  of 
appropriating,  by  means  of  its  large  leaf-surface,  the  atmospheric  supply  of  air-food, 
during  its  period  of  growth,  and  to  its  requiring  but  a  very  small  supply  of  food- 
materials  from  the  soil.    (See  Davy,  Op.  cit.  viii.  76,  77.) 

That  this  is  not  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  ash-constituents  contained 
in  the  turnip,  as  shown  in  the  table  just  referred  to  ;  and  it  is  rendered  still  further 
apparent  by  the  following  results  of  experiments  byLawes  and  Gilbert  (p.  840), 
showing  the  amount  of  pi'oduce  oTitained  by  growing  turnips  for  three  years  consecutively 
on  the  same  plot  of  land  without  manure. 
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Composition  of  the  Acreage  Produce  of  Different  Crops. 


Corn  Crops. 

Koot  Crops. 

Leguminous. 

Crop  

Amount  of  produce 

Wheat. 
30  busl). 

Barley. 
40  bush. 

Oats.  ■ 
44  bush. 

Turnips. 
10  tons. 

Swedes. 
13  tons. 

Mangel. 
16  tons. 

( 

Beans. 
34  bush. 

Jlover- 
hay. 

5,li00 
lbs. 

1 

Fresh  1 

Grain  or  1  >ulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

lbs. 

1,800 
3,000 

lbs. 
2,080 
2,500 

lbs. 

1,672 
2,500 

lbs. 
22,400 
8,960 

lbs. 
29,120 
2,912 

lbs. 

36,840 
6,376 

lbs. 
2,180 
2,400 

crop  j 

Total  produce 

4,800 

4,580 

4,172 

31,360 

32,032 

41,216 

4,580 

5,000 

Dry  crop  i 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

1,530 
2,520 

1,716 
2,175 

1,438 
2,075 

1,792 
1,165 

3,203 
379 

4,301 
637 

1,809 
1,968 

Total  produce 

4,050 

3,891 

3,613 

2,957 

3,582 

4,838 

3,777 

4,160 

( 

Ash-con-  _ 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

31 
151 

46 
125 

47 
137 

134 
14G 

144 
42 

359 
91 

60 
132 

stitiients 

Total  produce 

182 

171 

184 

289 

186 

450 

192 

373 

Nitrogen  • 

Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

32 
19 

33 
17 

37 
19 

36 
41 

64 
15 

90 

86 
27 

Total  produce 

51 

60 

66 

77 

79 

90 

113 

124 

Phos- 
phoric ■' 
acid 

■  Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

15 

8 

15 

5 

10 
6 

13 
7 

14 
3 

18 
5 

20 
9 

Total  produce 

23 

20 

16 

20 

17 

23 

29 

28 

Potash  - 

'  Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

9 

20 

11 

19 

8 

23 

60 
29 

43 
7 

100 
21 

24 
28 

1  Total  produce 

29 

30 

31 

89 

50 

121 

62 

76 

Lime  - 

'  Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

1 

8 

1 

U 

2 
10 

16 
44 

16 
12 

13 

8 

4 
28 

Total  produce 

9 

12 

12 

60 

28 

21 

32 

112 

Magnesia 

1  Grain  or  bidb 
Straw  or  leaf 

3 
3 

4 

3 

3 
5 

3 
1 

4 
1 

9 
7 

6 
6 

I  Total  produce 

6 

7 

8 

4 

16 

U 

32 

Silica 

r  Grain  or  bulb 
Straw  or  leaf 

1 

101 

13 

75 

22 
68 

1 

2 

2 
1 

9 
2 

1 

5 

[Total  produce 

102 

88 

90 

3 

3 

11 

6 

11 

The  immediate  object  of  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  being  the  production  of  food 
for  cattle,  it  is  not  required  to  reach  maturity,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat ;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  development  of  the  fleshy  root,  so  as  to  afford 
a  food-material  containing  both  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances  in  fitting 
proportion  for  that  purpose.  During  the  early  stage  of  growth,  the  young  leaves  of 
the  turnip  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  forward 
their  development  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  plants  become  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  this  destructive  influence.  The  number  of  plants  per  acre  is  therefore  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  efficacy  of  the  manures  used. 

The  land  selected  for  the  experiments  was  a  rather  heavy  loam,  not  of  tlie  best 
character  for  the  growth  of  turnips  ;  and  three  crops — wheat,  clover,  and  wheat — had 
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been  grown  upon  it  since  it  was  manured.  The  variety  of  turnip  grown  was  that 
known  as  Norfolk  white.  To  ascertain  the  capability  of  appropriating  the  atmospheric 
food,  and  the  rehition  which  the  turnip  bore  to  the  soil  which  was  exhausted  for  wheat, 
a  plot  was  left  each  year  unmanured.  On  this  plot  the  amount  of  produce  was  very 
small  even  in  the  first  year,  and  in  the  third  year  the  bulbs  did  not  weigh  more  than 
two  ounces  each ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  the  resources  of  the 
soil  are  soon  exhausted,  and  some  supply  of  manure  is  evidently  requisite  for  the 
growth  of  the  turnip  as  a  fallow-crop.  (See  Lawes  and  Gilbert — 1847 — Op.  cit. 
viii.  38.) 

Effect  of  various  Manures  on  Growth  of  Turnips. 


Number 
uf  plants 
per  acie. 

Average 

Amount  of 
produce. 

Dry  substance. 

Plot. 

Quantities  of  Manure  per  acre. 

weight 
of  bulb, 
lbs. 

Fresn 
bulb, 
lbs. 

Fre-h 
leaf. 

lbs 

Amount 
in  bulb, 
per  cent. 

.Nitrogen 
per  cent 

Ash. 
per  cent. 

'  2 

7 

3 

i! 
8 

Unmanured  

12  tons  farmyard  manure 
£6  lbs.  ammonia-sulphate  . 
728  lbs.  rape. cake  .... 
.'104  lbs.  superphosphate  . 
280  lbs.  superphosphate,  420  lbs.  \ 
rape-cake      ,       .      .      .  ) 
Mixed  phosphates,  551  lbs.  , 

17,940 
l.Vi?! 
14,996 
17,043 
18,446 

16,096 

19,642 

0-  52 

1-  36 
103 
108 
1-47 
1-69 
1-33 

9,382 
21,233 
15.509 
18,46t 
27,280 
27,1.53 
26,600 

Proportion  of  leaf  to  bulb 
gre.iter  in  1843  than  in  1844. 

1844- 

f? 
22 

Unmanured  

12  tons  farmyard  manure 
Superphosphate,  .5fiO  lbs.  . 
Superphosph.'ite,  44&1I)S.,  rape. cake,  > 
448  lbs.,  ammonia,  1.5  lbs.      .  i 
Mixed  phosphates,  448 lbs. 

13.736 

20,096 
2\,Wb 

10,320 

18,624 

0-  36 
1  19 

0  81 

1-  29 
0-68 

4,956 
24,108 
17,332 
13,328 
12,712 

"  2 

Unmanured  

(  A.  1.120  lbs.  rape-cake  . 
dressi;>g   B-  336  lbs.  amm.-sulph.  . 
"  i  A  and  B  mixed 

13,296 
24,944 
15,4-56 
24,160 

o-u 

0-67 
0  07 
0-50 

1,.536 
16,816 

1,032 
12,800 

1,600 
10,832 
744 
10,7.52 

8-68 

8-71 
8-29 

3-31 
2- 17 
2-98 
2- .53 

4-22 

1845 .1 

22 

12  tons  farmyard  manure 

™,               1,120  lbs.  rape-cake  . 
,  '"P"    <  B.  336  lbs.  amm.-sulph,  . 

Superphosphate,  1,232  lbs. 
™        t.\.  1,120  lbs.  rape-cake  . 
,  '  "R"      B.  336  lbs.  amm.-sulph.  . 
''•■•^'^'"g  i  A  and  B  mixed       .  . 

23,731 
23,104 

24,352 
23,.544 
23,424 
23,936 

1-61 
1-45 

117 
1-33 
1  06 
117 

38,170 
33,472 

28,432 
31,416 
24,736 
28,088 

16,550 
23,392 

9,8.56 
13,440 
15,744 
14,416 

7-83 
7-92 

7-  30 

8-  86 

8-24 
7  83 
7-36 
7-38 

1-  56 

2-  54 

1-.58 

1-  89 

2-  89 
2  44 

3-24 

6-  99 

7-  21 

8-  24 
8-08 

18 

Mixed  phosphates  .... 

(  A,  1,120  lbs.  rape-cake  , 
, '  ^P'    )  B.  336  lbs.  amm.-sulph.  . 

U  and  B  mixed       .  . 

24,448 
23,4n4 
24,448 
23,392 

1-16 
1-13 
118 
1-25 

28,288 
31,216 
28,778 
29,322 

7..568 
12,.576 
13,600 
15,296 

7-  95 

8-  36 
7-42 
7-77 

6-  99 

7-  21 

8-  24 

8- 08 

With  farmyard  manure,  which  may  be  considered  as  supplying  all  the  constituents 
of  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  the  number  of  plants  in  each  year  represents  the  influence 
of  season  during  the  early  stage  of  the  growth  ;  and  the  average  weights  of  the  bulbs 
represent  the  influence  of  season  during  the  stage  of  bulb-formation. 

Ammoniacal  salts  operated  in  most  instances  prejudicially  during  the  earlier  stage  of 
growth,  especially  when  placed  near  the  seed;  when  used  with  farmyard  or  other 
carbonaceous  manure,  the  development  of  bulb  was  in  some  instances  considerable, 
and  the  development  of  leaf  was  much  increased  ;  but  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in 
these  bulbs  was  generally  less  than  in  others,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
substance  was  greater — ^just  the  opposite  of  what  happens  in  the  growth  of  wheat. 

With  a  considerable  supply  of  ammonia,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  was 
accompanied  by  a  less  rapid  advance  towards  maturity  in  the  bulb,  and  a  condition 
less  favourable  for  providing  a  supply  of  root-food  than  for  the  production  of  seed  by 
further  growth.  In  this  respect  the  influence  of  artificial  supply  of  ammonia  upon 
the  amount  of  produce  of  the  turnip-root  and  of  wheat,  presents  a  striking  contrast ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  for  feeding  purposes,  and  as  a 
fallow-crop  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  manure,  it  is  capable  of  appropriating  nitrogen 
from  the  atmospheric  supply  during  its  period  of  growth,  or  from  within  the  soil,  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  to  require  any  considerable  supply  artificially  by  means  of  manure. 

The  influence  of  soluble  phosphates  in  promoting  the  early  growth  of  the  plants  is 
well  indicated  in  each  year  by  the  number  of  plants,  both  when  used  alone  and  with 
other  manures ;  but  it  is  only  during  that  stage  of  the  growth  that  they  contribute  to 
increase  the  amount  of  produce  in  bulbs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  small  average  weight 
of  the  bulbs  grown  with  phosphates  only  supplied  as  manure. 

In  the  plots  supplied  with  manure  capable  of  furnishing  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonaceous  air- food,  the  development  of  the  bulbs,  indicated  by  their  average  weight. 
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was  much  more  considerable  than  in  any  other  case,  except  where  sohil^le  phosjihato 
was  used  in  the  first  year,  and  where  tlie  exceptional  result  was  probably  referable  to 
carbonaceous  substances  in  the  soil.  The  influence  of  a  supply  of  air-food  from  within 
the  soil,  upon  the  development  of  bulb,  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  second  and  third  year's  results.  Though  with  soluble  phosphates 
alone  or  with  other  manure,  the  number  of  plants  was  always  considerably  greater  than 
in  their  absence,  the  average  weight  of  bulbs  was  very  small ;  while  on  the  plots  where 
phosphates  were  used  together  with  a  carbonaceous  manure,  the  average  weight  of  the 
bulbs  indicates  a  much  larger  bulb-development.  That,  together  with  a  greater  number 
of  plants,  gave  consequently  the  largest  amount  of  produce. 

The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  substances  capable  of  supplying  food- 
material  from  within  the  soil,  is  rendered  more  strikingly  evident  by  the  results  of  the 
second  year ;  for  although  the  season  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  though  the  number  of  plants  was  greater,  the  amount  of 
produce  was  generally  less,  in  consequence  of  the  slower  rate  of  growth  and  bulb-forma- 
tion. In  the  third  year,  also,  the  deficient  bulb-development  within  tlie  period  of 
growth,  on  those  plots  where  phosphates  alone  were  used,  as  compared  with  the  results 
obtained  where  carbonaceous  manures  were  also  supplied,  shows  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding that  source  of  plant-food  in  order  to  insure  rapid  growth,  and  to  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  produce. 

The  influence  exercised  upon  the  composition  of  the  bulb  by  the  ratio  existing 
between  the  supply  of  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  air-food  from  within  the  soil,  is 
well  indicated  by  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  turnips  grown  with  farmyard  manure  and  rape-cake  alone,  and  with  addition  of 
ammonia,  and  in  those  grown  without  manure  and  with  top-dressings  containing 
different  proportions  of  carbon-  and  nitrogen-yielding  materials. 

Carbonaceous  manures,  however,  are  serviceable  only  in  the  later  stage  of  growth  by 
affording  a  supply  of  food-material  for  the  development  of  bulk ;  and  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  growth  they  may  even  be  prejudicial  if  placed  near  the  seed,  as  indicated  by 
the  smaller  nimiber  of  plants  in  the  first  two  years  when  these  manures  were  drilled  with 
the  seed.  They  should,  therefore,  be  placed  so  as  to  be  only  within  reach  of  the  young 
plant  when  it  has  developed  its  accumulative  organs  under  the  influence  of  the 
phosphate,  which  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seed.  The  advantage 
of  doing  so  is  illustrated  by  the  greater  number  of  plants  in  the  third  year,  when  these 
manures  were  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  turnip, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  phosphates  on  the  gi'owth  of  this  plant  cannot 
altogether  be  referred  to  the  mere  supply  of  material  serving  for  tlie  production  of 
plant-substance  by  becoming  a  constituent  of  it.  Though  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  turnip-crop  is  not  larger  than  that  in  the  wheat-crop,  a  direct  supply  of 
soluble  pihosphate  appears,  from  very  general  experience,  to  be  much  more  influential 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  turnip  than  in  the  growth  of  wheat.  Hence  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  exercises  some  important  and  essential 
function  in  that  particular  mode  of  development  requisite  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
turnip  as  a  fallow-  and  feeding-crop,  other  than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  plants. 

In  these  experiments  the  supply  of  potash  as  a  constituent  of  manure  was  not 
found  to  exercise  any  favourable  influence,  either  upon  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  turnip-plant,  or  upon  the  amount  of  produce;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  this 
land,  wiiich  was  capable  of  growing  wheat  without  manure  for  several  consecutive 
years,  should  be  at  all  deficient  in  supply  of  potash  for  the  growth  of  a  turnip-crop, 
although  the  quantity  of  potash  required  by  it  is  so  much  larger  than  that  needed  for 
wheat. 

The  quantity  of  piotash  removed  from  the  land  in  the  turnip-crop  does  not  cause 
exhaustion  of  the  ash-constituents  to  any  sensible  extent ;  for,  excepting  a  small  portion 
exported  in  the  meat  produced  by  the  use  of  the  turnip  in  feeding  live-stock,  they  are 
again  returned  to  the  land  in  the  manure ;  and  if  artificial  phosphate-manures  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  the  abstraction  of  this  constituent  from  the  land 
by  the  export  of  corn  will  be  to  a  great  extent  compensated,  if  not  covered. 

The  facts  already  described  will  serve  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  is 
a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  farm,  by  means  of  which  nitrogen  is  stored  up  as  part 
of  the  floating  capital  of  the  land,  and,  after  having  served  intermediate  purposes, 
is  made  to  contribute  to  the  important  result  of  increasing  the  amount  of  produce 
in  corn.  It  is  by  this  means  that  concentration  of  the  atmospheric  supply  of  nitro- 
genous plant-food  is  eflfected,  so  as  to  furnish  the  corn-crops,  during  theii'  period  of 
growth,  with  twice  as  much  as  they  coidd  otherwise  obtain  directly  from  that  source 
by  their  own  unaided  capability  of  appropriation. 
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Though  the  turnip  has  here  been  referred  to  as  a  plant  presenting,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  its  cultivation,  a  strong  contrast  to  corn-crops,  it  is  chiefly  by  the  growth  of 
leguminous  crops — such  as  clover, beans,  and  tares — that  nitrogen  is  directly  appropriated 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  as  a  fallow-crop  an  artificial 
supply  of  nitrogen  over  and  above  that  provided  by  the  farm  manure  is  not  generally 
requisite ;  but  it  draws  largely  upon  the  supplies  of  niti'ogen  from  within  the  soil ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  tends  to  render  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogenous  manure  more 
necessary  for  the  succeeding  corn-crop  (Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Op.  cit.  xviii.  454  ; 
Jonrn.  Chem.  Soc.  [2]  i.  100).  Leguminous  crops,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  reuder 
land  richer  in  nitrogenous  supply,  and  thus  to  augment  its  capability  of  yielding  large 
crops  of  corn.  The  influence  of  clover  in  this  respect  has  long  been  known.  (See 
Kir  wan.  Op.  cit.,  p.  166.) 

In  the  cultivation  of  land  under  such  circumstances,  supposing  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce sold  during  4  years  to  be  30  bushels  wheat,  35  bushels  barley,  and  the  live-weight 
produced  from  10  tons  tmmips  and  5,000  lbs.  clover-hay,  or  1,500  lbs.  beans,  without 
imported  food,  the  quantity  of  ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land  would  be,  at  the 
utmost,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Quantities  of  Ash-constituents  per  Acre  abstracted  from  Land,  in  Produce  sold  off  the 
Farm  during  Four  Years. 


Amount «{ produce. 


Fresh  produce  . 

Dry  produce 
Nitrogen  . 
Total  ash 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash 

Silica 


1st  Year. 


Live- 
Weight 

from 
Turnips. 

10  tons. 


22,400 
2,464 
2.46 
0-98 


2nd  Year. 


Barley. 
35  bushels. 


1,820 

1,529 
30 
40-5 

13-4 
975 
11-4 


3rd  Year. 


Live-weight  from 
Clover-hay  or  Beans. 


S.OOO  lbs. 


5,000 

4,200 

3-13 

1-05 
0-16 


J, .wo  lbs 


1,500 

1,260 

1-58 

0-63 
0-09 


4th  Year. 


Wheat. 


30  buskels. 


1,800 

1,530 
32 
31 

15 
9 

0-6 


Average 
Quantity  per  Acre, 

in  Four  per 
Years,  Annum. 


76 

30 
19 
12 


19 

7-5 
4-8 
3 


It  now  only  remains  to  consider  the  means  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  carbon- 
aceous material  requisite  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  production  of  the  full  amotmt  of 
produce  in  turnips.  In  the  feeding  of  animals  there  is  a  loss  of  carbon,  due  to  respi- 
ration, amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  that  contained  in  the  food.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the  internal 
economy  of  the  farm,  by  the  use  of  imported  food-materials  in  feeding  cattle.  This  is  at 
once  a  profitable  mode  of  converting  those  materials  into  a  more  valuable  commodity, 
and  of  obtaining  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  crops  ;  thus  main- 
taining, or  even  increasing,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  by  bringing  upon  the  farm  ash- 
constituents — which  compensate  for  the  export  of  corn — and  materials  containing  nitro- 
gen and  carbon  in  a  form  capable  of  becoming  available  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  as 
supplies  of  air-food,  auxiliary  to  those  furnished  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  farm- 
yard manure  resulting  from  the  crops  grown. 

On  a  farm  cultivated  under  such  a  system,  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  is  altogether 
precluded ;  and  althotigh  the  existing  system  of  disposing  of  town-refuse  involves  a 
total  loss  of  the  phosphates  and  potash  contained  in  the  exported  produce,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  regards  the  extent  of  land  at  present  under  cultivation,  there  may  be  sufficient 
available  sources  of  those  substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  counterbalance  such  a 
loss  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Still,  the  disposition  of  town-refuse  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  available  in  fertilising  land,  and  to  be  useful  rather  than  a  source  of  injury  and 
annoyance,  is  a  requirement  which  is  every  day  more  urgently  demanding  attention. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  the  differences  obtaining,  on  the  one  hand, 
between  spontaneous  vegetation  altogether  unaided  by  art,  and  natural  vegetation 
assisted  by  tillage — on  the  other,  between  agriculture  conducted  only  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  natural  amount  of  produce,  and  agriculture  involving  an  increased  produce 
by  artificial  means,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  applications  have  been  made 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  or  of  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  with  regard  to  it. 
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Liebig,  in  applying  to  agriculture  the  theory  of  plant-nutrition  which  he  con- 
structed from  the  materials  furnished  by  Saus  sure,  Davy,  Sprengel,  and  Bous- 
singault,  adopted  the  fundamental  proposition,  that  plant-food  consists  solely  of 
carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  the  ash-constituents.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  eiiicacy  of  manure;  the  mode  in  wliicli  it  acts;  the  circumstances 
upon  which  different  methods  of  culture  depend ;  and  to  establish  rules  for  a  rational 
system  of  agriculture, — he  addressed  himself  first  to  the  questions,  "What  does  the 
soil  contain  y  What  do  the  materials  called  manure  contain?"  as  questions  whose 
determination  constituted  the  starting-point  of  rational  agriculture  {Chemistry,  &c.,  1st 
edit.  p.  139).  In  this  enquiry  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  a.sh-eonstituents 
of  plants,  and  to  the  compiu-ison  of  these  with  the  constituents  of  soils  and  of  manure. 
Observing  that  all  cultivated  plants  contained  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  ash- 
constituoits  ;  that  the  presence  of  these  substances  was  constant  in  particular  plants, 
and  parts  of  plants ;  that  every  productive  soil  contained  the  same  substances ;  that 
the  repeated  successive  growth  of  a  particular  crop  on  the  same  land  rendered  it  less 
capable  of  producing  tliat  crop  until  an  interval  of  some  years  had  been  allowed  to 
elapse  without  growing  it, — he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  capability  of  land  to 
produce  crops,  was  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  ash-constituents  of  plants  ;  that  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  was  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  ash-con- 
stituents in  the  soil,  and  limited  by  the  available  amount  of  them :  consequently,  that 
the  amount  of  produce  was  proportionate  to  the  available  amount  of  ash-constituents 
in  the  soil  {Op.  cit.  3rd  edit.  pp.  113-123).  From  the  same  data  he  concluded  that 
the  decrease  of  produce  observed  when  a  particular  crop  is  raised  year  after  year  on 
the  same"  land,  was  due  to  the  abstraction  of  ash-constituents  from  the  soil.  ( Oj).  cit. 
pp.  118,  164.) 

Observing,  further,  that  animal  excreta  and  the  plant-remains  in  farmyard  manure 
contained  the  same  ash-constituents  as  the  plants  which  Iiad  been  consumed  as  food  ; 
that  this  manure  exercised  a  fertilising  influence  upon  land  naturally  unproductive,  or 
exhausted  by  the  cultivation  of  crops, — he  concluded  that  the  efficacy  of  this  manure, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  ashes  of  the  food  burnt  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  was 
due  to  the  ash-constituents  it  contained  ;  that  its  peculiar  action  consisted  in  and  was 
limited  to  the  sujiply  or  restoration  of  the  ash-constituents,  which  the  land  was  either 
destitute  of  or  had  been  deprived  of  by  previous  crops.  {Op.  cit.  pp.  176-187  ;  Address 
to  the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain,  pjj.  7-12.) 

From  tlie  well-known  facts  that  the  produce  of  land  could  be  increased  by  manure, 
and  that  in  many  cases  the  crop  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  manure 
used,  he  concluded  that  this  effect  was  referable  to  the  amount  of  ash-constituents 
supplied  to  the  land  ;  that  if  the  supply  of  those  constituents  were  greater  than  the 
quantity  taken  away  in  the  previous  crop,  the  amount  of  produce  would  be  increased  ; 
that  if  the  siipply  of  them  were  less  than  that,  the  produce  would  be  reduced ;  and 
that  if  it  were  just  equal  to  the  quantity  removed,  the  produce  would  remain  constant. 
{Address,  pp.  7-12.) 

Adopting  these  conclusions  as  axioms  to  be  observed  in  practical  agrievdture,  Liebig 
also  taught  that  the  production  of  the  organic  constitui'Uts  of  plants  from  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia  was  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  ash-constituents  pro- 
per to  the  plants  cultivated  ( Clieniistry,  &c.,  pp.  196,  204)  ;  that  its  extent  was  limited 
by  the  available  amount  of  them  in  the  soil  {Op.  cit.  p.  203);  that  the  efficacy  of 
Iiumus  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  produce,  by  furnishing  a  supply  of  carbonic  acid 
additional  to  that  afforded  by  the  atmosphere,  was  subject  to  the  same  limitation 
{Op.  cit.  p.  197) ;  that  the  amount  of  produce  was  so  entirely  independent  of  the  arti- 
ficial supply  of  ammonia,  that  if  only  the  ashes  of  solid  and  liquid  excreta  were  supplied 
as  manure,  the  crops  cultivated  would  derive  their  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere {Op.  cit.  pp.  181,  203-204) ;  that  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  wild  plants,  was  fully  sufficient  for  all  the  objects  of  agriculture,  even 
for  that  most  important  one,  the  production  of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  to 
serve  as  food  for  man  and  animals.    {Op.  cit.  pp.  54,  211.) 

The  production  of  these  substances  was  represented  by  Liebig  as  depending  upon 
the  presence,  in  the  soil,  of  phosishates,  which  enabled  plants  to  derive  the  requisite 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere — a  source  where  the  abstraction  of  that  element  was 
spontaneously  compensated  by  the  ammonia  residting  from  the  decay  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  perhaps  from  other  sources  {Op.  cit.  pp.  147,  212).  He  also  insisted  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  agriculture,  to  know  with  certainty  that  the  arti- 
ficial supply  of  ammonia  was  unnecessary  and  superfluous  for  the  growth  of  most 
cultivated  plants,  and  that  the  value  of  manure  could  not  be  estimated,  according  to 
the  rule  recognised  in  France  and  Germany,  by  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
it  contained.  {Op.  cit.  p.  213.) 
-  To  give  still  greater  prominence  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  superfluity  of  uitrogenoiis 
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manure,  Liebig  instanced  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  substances  produced— as 
hay,  milk,  and  flesh — on  grass-land  without  any  supply  of  nitrogenous  manure,  and 
contrasted  that  fact  with  the  smaller  produce  of  nitrogenous  constituents  produced, 
within  the  same  period— as  corn  and  roots — on  land  to  which  nitrogen  had  been  sup- 
plied as  manure  in  greater  quantity  than  was  contained  in  the  produce.  He  also 
referred  to  the  export  from  Egypt  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  burning  animal  excreta  ;  to 
the  proverbial  fertility  of  that  country,  where  only  the  ashes  of  excreta,  and  the  Nile 
mud,  containing  little  nitrogen,  had  been  used  as  manure  for  ages ;  to  the  export  of 
cheese  from  Holland  and  Switzerland, — as  rendering  it  perfectly  certain  that  the  pro- 
dution  of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  was  not  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  supplied  to  the  land  in  the  manure  :  that  the  export  of  nitrogenous  produce 
was  not  exhaustive ;  because  it  was  not  the  soil,  but  the  atmosphere,  which  yielded 
nitrogen  to  plants :  that  it  was  impossible  to  augment  the  produce  of  land  by  the 
supply  of  highly  nitrogenous  manure,  or  of  ammonia-salts  alone;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  capability  of  land  to  produce  crops  increased  or  diminished  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  ash-constituents  supplied  to  it  in  the  manure.    {Op.  cit.  pp.  210,  211.) 

The  logical  consequence  of  the  opinions  thus  formed,  was  to  regard  the  ash-con- 
stituents as  the  essentially,  if  not  the  only,  eiFective  portion  of  manure  (cy.  cit.  p.  202). 
It  was  insisted  upon  as  a  point  of  especial  importance  for  the  practical  farmer  not  to 
deceive  himself  concerning  the  cause  of  the  efiicacy  of  manures  {Op.  cit.  p.  187).  In 
this  respect  the  ash-constituents  were  compared  by  Liebig  to  the  quinine  of  einchona- 
bark,  the  iodine  of  burnt  sponge,  or  the  active  principles  of  opium  {Op.  cit.  p.  187). 
Consequently,  the  ash-constituents  of  manure  were  tlie  materials  which,  according  to 
his  view,  it  was  essential  for  the  farmer  to  supply  to  land  artificially,  in  order  to  increase 
the  amount  of  produce.    {Op.  cit.  p.  203,  211.) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  rational  culture,  according  to  that  view,  was  the  perfect 
restoration  of  the  ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land ;  and  whether  that  restitution 
were  made  by  applying  excreta,  or  ashes,  or  bones,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
indiiFerenee  {Op.  cit.  p.  187).  The  particular  kind  of  ash-constituents  to  be  used  as 
manure,  was  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of  produce  required ;  alkalis  for  the  production 
of  substances  analagous  to  starcli ;  phosphates  for  the  production  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances {Op.  cit.  pp.  193,  142,  14-1,  148).  By  the  exact  determination  of  the  amount 
of  ash  in  cultivated  plants,  and  by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes,  the  quantities  of  these 
substances  removed  from  land  by  crops  was  to  be  ascertained.  Thus  the  farmer  was 
to  be  enabled  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  for  each  of  his  fields,  of  the  several 
ash-constituents  removed  from  the  land,  year  by  year ;  and  to  determine,  according  to 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  crops  raised  upon  it,  what  substances  and  what  quantities 
of  them  were  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  in  order  to  restore  its  original  condition  of 
fertility,  or  to  be  able  to  express  exactly  how  many  pounds  of  one  or  other  constituent 
was  to  be  supplied  to  the  land  in  order  to  augment  the  amount  of  produce.  ( Op.  cit. 
pp.  213,  214.)  _ 

Extending  this  ^newof  the  chemistry  of  plant-nutrition  to  the  explanation  of  the  various 
operations  of  the  farm,  the  practices  of  rotation,  fallow,  &c  ,  Liebig,  still  concentrating 
his  attention  upon  that  particular  aspect  of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  in  which  tlie  ash- 
constituents  of  plants,  soils,  and  manure  are  concerned,  ascribed  the  influence  of  fallow  in 
rendering  land  again  capable  of  supporting  the  growth  of  corn,  solely  to  the  liberation  of 
the  ash-constituents  requisite  for  that  crop,  by  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the 
land  during  the  interval  of  fallow  {Op.  cit.  pp.  118,  130-133).  The  similar  influence 
of  burnt  lime  and  burnt  clay  on  some  soils,  was  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  (p.  136). 
He  represented  the  advantages  of  rotation  of  crops  as  being,  to  some  extent,  due  to 
the  production  of  humus  in  the  soil,  but  chiefly  to  the  unequal  requirements  of 
the  different  alternating  crops  for  particular  ash-constituents,  and  to  the  consequent 
accumulation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  rotation,  of  those  ash-constituents 
present  in  least  available  amount  in  the  soil,  and  requisite  for  the  growth  of  one  crop 
in  larger  amount  than  for  the  growth  of  the  intervening  crops.  {Op.  cit.  pp.  150-161, 
169,  172;  Berzelius — 18H~Jahres!iericht,  xxiv.  333.) 

This  theory  of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  was  applied  by  Liebig  in  the  production 
of  artificial  manure ;  and  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Muspratt  for  the  method  of  manu- 
facture, as  a  communication  from  Liebig  {hnproucnunts  in  the  Manufacture  of  Manure, 
1845,  Specification  No.  10,616).  These  artificial  manures  were  intended  to  supply  to 
the  land  exactly  what  was  wanting  for  the  growth  of  any  particular  crop,  and  thus  to 
effect  an  economy  which  would  be  impossible  while  manure,  was  applied  inchscrimi- 
nately — the  useful  and  the  unnecessary  constituents  together.  But  the  chief  advantages 
which  these  artificial  manures  were  to  secure,  were  to  render  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
fallowing  unnecessary  and  supei-fluous,  and  to  admit  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
crop  being  grown,  year  after  year,  upon  the  same  field — of  a  perennial  wheat-crop 
without  the  necessity  either  of  fallow  or  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  was  regarded  by 
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Lieliig  as  a  restriction  excluding  all  that  science  might  he  able  to  teach  {Principles, 
p.  47).  These  manures,  which  were  intended  to  effect  such  an  entire  revolution  in 
agricultural  practice,  consisted  chiefly  of  compounds  of  potiissium-carbonate,  with  cal- 
cium-carbonate or  phosphate,  potassium-silicate,  gypsum,  bone-earth,  and  salt,  and 
about  4  per  cent,  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  equivalent  to  rather  less  than  0"25 
per  cent,  ammonia  in  tlie  manures.  The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  these 
manures,  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Pfeiffer,  Schwarzenberg,  &  Co.  in  Cassel  (Pabst 
— lil^^LanclwirthschaJlliche  Erfahrimgcn  von  Hoken/uim,  p.  13).  For  the  sake  of 
comparison,  the  calculated  composition  of  the  manures,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  specification,  is  added : — 

Comjoosition  of  Liebig's  Artificial  Manures. 


('Ammonia 
Potash 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ferric  oxide  . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid  . 
Chlorine  . 
Carbonic  acid  . 
Insoluble  in  HCl 
Silica 
Water 


For  Cereals. 


9-30 
10-00 
21-20 
3-75 
5-05 
5-50 
10-08 
1-04 
9  82 
24-30 


100-04 


Calculated 
0-28 
40-32 
4-72 
9-16 
0-64 

6-  00 
3-72 

7-  56 

26-00 
3-00 

100-00 


For  Leguminous 
Crops. 


11-38 

13-  70 
25-23 

1-67 
1-48 
1-50 
9-17 
1-16 

14-  33 
18-39 


98-01 


Calculated 
0-24 
26-28 
13-20 
16-20 
0-64 

9-76 
3-72 
2-40 
16-48 

8  •3*2 
2-96 

100-00 


For  Root-Crops. 


14-60 
4-02 

32-20 
1-55 

1-  36 

2-  37 
6-70 
1-68 

25-20 
9-08 


98-76 


Calculated. 

0-  40 

19-  10 
15-73 

20-  05 

1-  06 

14-20 

3-06 

21-  60 


4-50 


100-00 


For  Tuber- 
Crops. 


15-31 
3-33 

26.15 
2-92 
6-35 

0-  22 
9-67 

1-  14 
19-47 
18-40 


99-12 


The  proper  composition  of  manures  for  other  plants,  -was  to  be  ascertained  by  biu-ning 
the  plants,  and  analysing  the  ashes,  and  then  combining  the  manure  according  to  tlio 
analysis  ("  iSpf«y'."  p.  4,  line  27).  In  the  Address  to  Agricidtttrists,  e^^\&mmg  the 
principles  of  artificial  manuring,  Liebig  stated  his  view  that  "  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  by  subsequent  crops — its  decrease  in  fertility — is  produced  by  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  mineral  elements,  in  a  soluble  state,  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
our  cultivated  plants.  By  a  supply  of  manure  they  are  again  restored  to  the  state 
suited  to  serve  as  nourishment  to  a  new  vegetation.  If  the  supply  of  the  removed 
elements  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  manure,  be  sufficient,  if  the  quantity  taken  away  be 
restored,  the  original  fertility  reappears  ;  if  the  supply  be  greater,  the  produce  increases ; 
a  defective  supply  gives  a  smaller  produce"  (p.  12) ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
produce  was  directly  proportionate  to  the  available  quantity  of  ash-constituents,  or 
mineral  substances  which,  "as  such,  are  indestructible  by  fire,  and  consequently  remain 
as  ashes  after  the  incineration  of  the  plants,  or  of  their  parts."    (p.  8.) 

Consequently,  the  agriculturist  was  to  confine  himself  to  supplying  these  substances 
to  his  land,  and  giving  it  the  proper  physical  condition,  ,so  as  to  render  possible,  and  to 
increase,  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

This  theory  of  agriculture,  or  of  manures — known  as  the  mineral  theory — was 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  England  and  America,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  is  well  represented  by  the  following  comments,  published  shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  maniu-es:  — "  Since  the  organic  food-materials  are  universally  supplied 
to  plants  in  constant  amount,  the  great  difference  of  vegetation  cannot  be  sought  in 
them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  due  to  the  inorganic  constituents;  so  that,  in  putting 
farm-manure  upon  land,  it  would  be  essentially  quite  the  same  if  it  were  first  burnt, 
and  oidy  the  ashes  strewed  upon  the  land,  since  its  efficacy  can  only  be  due  to  its  ash- 
constituents.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  principle,  applied  to  agriculture,  suddenly 
sheds  a  new  light  upon  all  phenomena  whose  explanation  has  hitherto  been  sought  for 
in  vain.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why  ii-rigated  meadow-land  can  yield  annually 
great  quantities  of  hay  without  manure  when  the  necessary  quantities  of  salts  are 
conveyed  to  it  in  the  water.  It  becomes  clear  how  the  Peruvian  is  able  to  obtain 
luxuriant  crops  of  maize  upon  the  most  arid  sand-drifts,  if  only  a  tiny  rill  from  the 
snow-peaks  of  the  Andes  conveys  to  them  the  requisite  soluble  earths.  Hundreds  of 
similar  phenomena  are  elucidated  by  this  ingenious  idea  of  Li ebig' s ;  but  hundreds 
of  new  ideas  are  also  suggested  fruitful  in  development  and  improvement  for  that 
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simplifioation  and  security  of  agriculture  which  will  be  the  inheritance  of  posterity ;  and 
we  begin  to  find  it  natural  that  in  England— where,  according  to  the  standard  hitherto 
known,  agriculture  stands'so  high— Liebig  should  be  celebrated  as  the-founder  of  a 
rational  system,  in  opposition  to  the  previous  purely  empirical  one ;  and  that  he  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  laudatory  demonstrations  and  marks  of  honour,  in  such  a  way 
as  scarcely  any  one,  and  certainly  no  foreigner,  has  ever  experienced  there " — 
Schleiden,  The  Plant,  pp.  173-174. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  plant-ashes  was  undertaken  by  Way  and  Ogston,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  data  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  manures  according  to  Lie b  ig's  mineral 
theory  of  agriculture  {Joiirn.  Boy.  Agric.  Soc). 

But  experience  did  not  realise  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  the 
results  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  manure  prepared  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  "  mineral  theory."  Among  other  places,  the  wheat-manure  was  tried  at  Eothamsted, 
and  the  following  results  were  obtained.  (See  La  wes  and  Gilb  ert,  op.  cit.  viii.  xxv.) 


o 

Dressed 

corn 
per  acre 

Weight 
bushel. 

Total 
corn. 

Straw* 

Total 
produce. 

1843-44 

bushels 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

Unmanured    ...  ... 

15 

58-5 

923 

1,120 

2,043 

2 

Farmyard  manure,  14  tons 

20i 

59-3 

1,276 

1,476 

2,752 

4 

Ashes  of  ditto  ,, 

14l 

58-0 

888 

1,104 

1,992 

10 

Superphosphate,  560  lbs.;  potash-silicate. 

15i 

220  lbs  

62-0 

1,008 

1,112 

2,120 

17 

Mixed  phosphates,  amm.-sulph.,  65  lbs. 

19 

62-3 

1,240 

1,422 

2,662 

19 

„     81  lbs.  . 

24^ 

61-8 

1,580 

1,772 

3,352 

1844-45 

3 

Unmanured  ...... 

23 

56-5 

1,441 

2,712 

4,153 

2 

Farm-yard  manure,  14  tons 

32 

56-8 

1,967 

3,915 

5,882 

6 

Superphosphate,  112  lbs.;  ammonia-sulph., 

112  lbs.  ;  rape-cake,  560  lbs, . 

28f 

57-8 

1,871 

3,644 

5,615 

10 

Amm.-sulph.  and  chloride,  336  lbs.  . 

32 

56-3 

1,980 

4,266 

6,246 

1845-46 

3 

Unmanured  ...... 

18 

63-8 

1,207 

1,513 

2,720 

2 

Farmyard  manure,  14  tons 
( Liebig's  manure,  448  lbs. .... 

27 

63-0 

1,826 

2,454 

4,280 

20^ 

63-7 

1,400 

1,676 

3,076 

6 

I      ,,           ,,           ,,  amm.-salts,  224lbs. 

29i 

63-5 

1,967 

2,571 

4,538 

f     1,           „          1,  rape-cake,    448  „ 

22f 

63-0 

1,534 

1,968 

3,502 

7 

\      ,,           „           „  amm.-salts,  224  ,, 

(                                &  rape-cake,  448  ,, 

31| 

63-4 

2,163 

3,007 

5,170 

10 

j  Ammonia-sulphate,  224  lbs. 

27i 

63-6 

1,850 

2,244 

4,094 

\  Unmanured  

17f 

63-8 

1,216 

1,455 

2,671 

Comparing  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  by  the  use  of  farmyard  manure,  with 
that  obtained  where  only  the  ash  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  manure  was  used, 
it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  this  manure  effects  something  more  than  the  mere  restora- 
tion of  ash-constituents  to  the  land :  and  this  result  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
error  of  the  "  mineral  theory  of  agriculture." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  land,  though  exhausted  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  wheat  under  the  ordinary  system  of  cultivation,  was  still  rich  in  available  ash- 
constituents  (see  ante,  p.  837):  consequently,  the  application  of  these  only  as  manure, 
was  not  attended  with  any  increase  of  produce  over  that  obtained  without  any  manure, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  natural  supply  of 
air-food  by  the  atmosphere  and  soil  was  available  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  But, 
wherever  ammonia  was  supplied  as  manure,  the  produce  was  always  much  increased, 
even  in  those  exceptional  instances  where  it  was  used  alone.  These  results,  then,  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  Liebig's  mineral  theory  of  agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  capability  of  production  does  not  increase  or  diminish  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  asli-constituents  supplied  to  land  in  mamire,  but  the  amount 
of  produce  is  proportionate  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure  ;  the  capability  of 
production  may  be  increased  by  manure  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  even  by  ammonia-salts 
alone.  (See  Chatterley — 1843 — Phil.  Mag.  xxii.  470:  Keport  of  some  experiments 
with  saline  manures,  containing  nitrogen.) 

It  is,  therefore,  the  relative  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  which  must 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  principal  feature  of  that  exhaustion  of  land,  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  takes  place  in  tlic  ordinary  routine  of  agricultural  practice. 
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Similar  experimonts  to  those  above  described  have  been  made  on  the  light  land  of 
Norfolk  and  in  Kent,  and  the  same  general  results  have  been  arrived  at.  (See  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  Op.  cit.  xvi.  207.  xxiii.  31.) 

These  facts  at  once  furnish  a  clue  to  the  function  of  ftirmyard  manure  in  the  growtii 
of  wheat,  over  and  above  the  mere  restitution  of  ash-constituents,  and  they  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  accumulation  of  available  nitrogen  upon  the  farm  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fallow-crops.  Moreover,  they  are  conclusive  proof  that,  so  far  as  relates  to 
increase  of  produce  in  wheat,  the  value  of  this  manure  is  more  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  material  which  it  provides,  than  upon  the  restoration 
of  ash-constituents  removed  by  former  crops  ;  though  this  latter  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  maintenance  of  fertility  in  regard  to  long  periods  of  time,  and  one  which  always 
obtains  under  a  good  system  of  farming. 

The  striking  contrast  presented  by  wheat  and  turnips  in  regard  to  amount  of  produce, 
■when  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  without  manure,  clearly  indicates  that, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip,  by  which  the  exhaustion  of  land,  by  previous  crops,  is 
compensated  for  in  ordinary  practice,  a  supply  of  air- food  from  within  the  soil  requires  to 
be  provided  hj  manure.  Tliough  the  produce  of  wheat — allowing  for  the  influence  of 
season — was  tolerably  constant  during  twenty  consecutive  years,  tlie  produce  of  turnips 
was  reduced  in  three  years  to  almost  nothing.  Consequently,  the  capability  of  this 
plant  to  appropriate  the  food-materials  furnished  by  the  atmosphere  during  its  period  of 
growth,  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  supposed,  and  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  that  of  wheat. 

The  different  value  of  manure  in  regard  to  these  crops  respectively,  is  also  shown  by 
the  results  obtained  with  phosphates,  with  ammonia-salts,  and  with  farmyard  manure. 
Superphosphates  applied  to  wheat  afforded  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce 
over  tliat  obtained  without  manure ;  but  wdth  turnips  it  always  increased  the  amount  of 
produce,  especially  when  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  carbonaceous  air-food  pro- 
vided, in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the  atmosphere  within  the  period  of  growth. 
Ammonia-salts  applied  to  turnips,  either  with  or  without  other  ingredients  of  manure, 
and  with  abundant  supplies  of  ash-constituents  in  the  land,  did  not  increase  the 
produce,  or  promote  a  favourable  mode  of  growth  ;  but  with  wheat,  under  the  same 
conditions,  they  often  doubled  the  amount  of  produce.  Farmyard  manure — containing 
both  phosphates  and  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  carbon- 
aceous material — applied  to  wheat  did  not  increase  the  amount  of  produce  more  than 
60  per  cent,  over  that  obtained  without  manure ;  but  with  turnips  its  use  was 
attended  with  large  increase  in  the  average  weight  of  the  bulbs  ;  and  when  soluble 
phosphates  were  also  used,  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
produce  per  acre.  The  difference  in  these  cases  is  chiefly  referable  to  difference  in  the 
requirements  of  these  plants  as  they  are  cultivated;  a  comparatively  more  almndant 
supply  of  carbonaceous  food  and  of  phosphates  being  necessary  for  the  turnip,  wliile 
wheat  requires  a  comparativeh'  more  almndant  supply  of  nitrogenous  food. 

The  amount  of  produce  obtained  with  Liebig's  wheat-manure,  in  the  third  year, 
■was  little  above  that  obtained  without  any  manure,  and  much  less  than  that  obtained 
with  farm-yard  manure;  but  when  ammonia-salts  were  used  with  Liebig's  manure, 
the  amount  of  produce  was  increased  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous material  supplied  either  as  ammonia-salts  or  rape-cake. 

Experiments  made  before  1845  by  Lie  big  himself,  with  these  manures  consisting 
only  of  ash-constituents,  did  not  furnish  any  indications  of  their  efficacy;  and  in  subse- 
quent trials  upon  poor  uncultivated  land  at  Giessen,  the  effect  produced  where  they 
were  used  alone  was  very  slight,  compared  with  that  where  forest-earth  or  stable-manure 
were  used  (Liebig,  Principles,  pp.  40— to).  By  cultivation,  the  fertility  of  the  land 
gradually  increased ;  but  as  no  data  have  been  given  as  to  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
the  amount  of  produce,  &c.,  by  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  as  to  what  were  the 
latent  resources  of  the  land — how  much  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
tillage,  or  to  the  manure  produced  as  the  result  of  cultivation  only,  and  how  little  of 
that  result  may  be  due  to  the  supply  of  asii-constituents  to  the  land  in  the  first  year — 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  constituting  any  exception 
to  the  observations  made  elsewhere  as  to  the  effect  of  manure  consisting  wholly  of  ash- 
constituents  of  plants. 

The  failure  of  Liebig's  -wheat-manure,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  ash  of  farm-yard 
manure  have  been  ascribed  to  their  deficient  solubility.  (See  Jjiehi  g,  E/nleiiimg  iyi 
die  Naturge$ct:e  des  Feldhaucs.  pp.  70  et  .^eq.  ;  International  Exhibition,  1862,  Reports  in/ 
the  Juries,  p.  161.)  This  opinion  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  in  those  instances,  but  it 
has  no  applicability  to  the  other  instances  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  wheat- 
manure  and  of  the  ashes  were  used  in  a  very  soluble  condition,  and  were  nevertheless 
eqiudly  inefficient  in  augmenting  the  produce  beyond  that  obtained  without  manure. 
The  state  of  exhaustion  could  not,  therefore,  consist  in  deficiency  of  ash-constituents ; 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  even  alone,  or  with  those  nianurps, 
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clearly  prove  that  the  relative  deficiency  of  nitrogenous  supply  within  the  period  of 
growth,  wjis  the  main  feature  of  the  exhaustion,  the  determining  cause  of  tlie  small 
amount  of  produce  oh  the  unmanured  land,  and  of  the  inefficaeyof  the  soluble  ash-con- 
stituents, if  not  also  of  the  farmyard  manure  ash  and  of  Lie  big's  manure. 

These  results,  therefore,  show  that  all  hope  of  obtaining  annual  crops  of  corn,  or  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  produce  of  crops  generally,  by  means  of  manures  consisting  only 
of  the  ash-constituents  of  the  plants  grown,  must  be  entirely  abandoned ;  and  that,  as 
regards  agricultural  practice,  precisely  the  opposite  course  must  be  adopted,  of  supplying 
air-food  by  artificial  means,  in  order  to  render  the  available  resources  of  the  land  fully 
effective.  The  artificial  supply  of  nitrogenous  air-food  is  the  only  means  by  which  a 
full  agricultural  crop  of  corn  can  be  obtained  year  after  year  from  ordinary  land.  But 
since  the  sources  of  ammonia-salts  at  present  available  are  inadequate  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  evident  tliat  a  rotation  of  crops  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  a  system  of 
agriculture  wliere  the  production  of  corn  is  the  chief  object,  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  produce.  The  increased  supply  of  nitrogen  stored  up  from 
atmospheric  sources  by  the  cultivation  of  fallow-crops,  and  made  available  by  cattle- 
feeding  for  the  production  of  corn,  must  at  the  same  time  be  supplemented  by  the 
purchase,  from  ext  raneous  sources,  of  nitrogenous  manures,  and  cattle-food,  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable  and  profitable  in  particular  instances.  In  the  case  of  land  rich  in  ash- 
constituents,  the  artificial  supply  of  nitrogenous  manure  maybe,  to  some  extent,  substi- 
tuted for  rotation,  and  cattle-feeding,  so  as  to  obtain  larger  and  more  frequent  corn-crops. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  instead  of  reforming  agricultm-e  by  his  manures,  Liebig 
caused  them  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  his  mineral  theory  of  agriculture  ; 
and  the  failure  of  those  manures,  from  the  application  of  which  farmers  had  been 
induced  to  anticipate  such  wonderful  results,  naturally  produced  a  reTOlsion  of  opinion 
which  was  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  not  altogether  free  from  exaggerated 
opposition  to  the  views  put  forward  by  Liebig.  Thus  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  after  remarking,  in  his  annual  address,  that  "  the 
mineral  theory,  hastily  adopted  by  Liebig,  had  broken  down  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  crops  being  exactly  proportionate  to  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  ash-constituents  supplied  to  them  in  manure,  had  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  experiments  at  Kothamsted,"  went  on  to  state,  that  of  the  active 
principles  of  manure,  ammonia  was  specially  suited  for  corn,  phosphates  for  turnips. 
(Pusey —  1850— Joifn  Boy.  Agrie.  Soc.  xxii.  383-392.) 

This  expression  of  opinion  by  a  practical  farmer  must  be  regarded  as  applying 
chiefiy  to  the  artificial  supplies  of  manure  required  for  different  cultivated  plants,  and 
not  by  ■M\y  means  indicative  of  the  idea  that,  in  regard  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  con- 
sidered ajiart  from  agriculture,  any  one  or  other  constituent  of  plant-food  possessed  a 
special  value  independent  of  others.  The  erroneous  estimate  Liebig  has  formed  of 
the  opinions  held  in  this  country  respecting  manure,  has  no  other  basis  than  the  sup- 
position that  such  an  idea  has  been  entertained,  or  else  the  want  of  a  due  comprehension 
of  the  farmer's  strictly  technical  view  of  this  subject  being  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  materials  to  be  provided  over  and  above  those  suppUes  which  are  furnished  by 
ordinary  practice,  either  from  extraneous  sources  or  by  modifications  of  that  practice. 

That  erroneous  estimate  has  also  given  rise  to  much  of  the  controversial  opposition 
■which  Liebig  has  manifested  towards  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  researches  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  though  virtually  adopting  those  conclusions,  and  materially 
modifying  his  own  views  in  accordance  with  them.  It  has  also  led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  general  doctrine  of  plant-nutrition  has  been  called  in  question.  But  that  is  not  the 
case ;  nor  has  this  general  doctrine  ever  been  disputed,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  that 
extreme  form  of  it,  adopted  by  Liebig,  according  to  which  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia  are  held  to  be  the  only  sources  of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants. 
(Saussure — 1841 — -"Sur  la  Nutrition  des  V^gitaux." — Bihl.  uni'v.  xxxvi.  340. — 
Berzelius — 1842 — Jahrcsherkht,  xxii. 220.— Mulder, o^j.c/it.—Mohl,  oji.  cit.  p.  78.) 
The  originality  of  that  extreme  view  was,  indeed,  disputed  by  Dumas,  by  whom  it  was 
also  put  forward  about  the  same  time.  (Dumas — 1841—"  Sur  le  Eolc  que  joue  I'air 
atmospherique  dans  la  nature,  et  sur  Faction  qu'il  exerce  sur  tons  les  etres  organise.*^." 
Rev.  seient.  indust.  vi.  228,  and  Chemkaland  Physiologkal  Balance  vf  Organic  Nature.) 
Berzelius,  in  criticising  that  doctrine,  remarked  that,  while  it  was  still  unsupported 
by  any  experimental  evidence,  it  was  so  opposed  to  general  agricultural  experience, 
that  it  could  not  even  be  regarded  as  probable ;  though  it  manifested  much  genius  and  in- 
spiration, and  had  been  propounded  with  the  art  peculiar  to  Dumas,  but  less  calculated, 
by  soundness  of  argument,  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
than  to  impress  others,  less  cognisant  of  it,  by  striking  manner  and  positive  assertion — 
the  most  efficient  means  of  making  precipitate  scientific  conclusions  generally  popular 
(Jahrcshericht,  xxii.  220).  In  reference  to  L  i  e  b  i  g '  s  views  on  the  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture, he  also  remarked  that  the  mode  in  which  he  had  sought  to  decide  questions  of  the 
highest  importance  for  that  art,  had  met  with  greater  recognition,  as  being  perfectly 
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trustworthy,  than  was  consistent  with  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time.  Of 
Boussingault,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  followed  "the  difficult  and  laborious  course 
of  deciding  every  question  by  experiment,"  he  remarked,  that  "  his  answers,  though 
not  so  rapid,  were  mostly  trustworthy."    {Jahreshcricht,  xxi.  236,  238.) 

The  difference  thus  early  recognised  by  Berzel  ius  between  Liebig' s  mineral  theory 
of  agriculture,  and  Boussingault's  views  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  experience.  The  former  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  error  of  which  has  been  demonsti-ated  by  the  entire  failure  of  the  attempts  to 
carry  into  practice  its  fundamental  principle  as  to  fertility  and  manure.  The  latter, 
though  modified  in  some  particulars  by  their  development,  and  by  the  progress  of  re- 
search, have  been  found  in  the  main  correct,  and  are  supported  by  the  extended  results 
obtained  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in  the  series  of  experiments  they  have  conducted 
upon  a  working  scale,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  with  a  strict  regard  to  actual 
practice  in  the  field,  and  in  the  laboratory,  with  all  the  refinement  of  modern  methods 
of  research. 

The  difference  between  Liebig's  doctrine  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  as  the  result  of  their  experimental  researches,  does  not  relate  to  the 
abstract  tlieory  of  plant-nutrition  ;  but  it  relates  solely  to  the  ordinary  system  of 
agricultural  practice,  and  chiefly  to  that  branch  of  the  "  mineral  theory  "  of  agriculture 
propounded  by  Liebig,  which  comprises  the  principles  of  manuring.  Liebig  ascribed 
fertility  and  the  efficacy  of  manure,  solely  to  the  amount  of  available  asii-constituents 
in  land,  and  the  advantages  of  rotation,  mainly  to  the  unequal  requirements  of 
diff.-rent  jjlants  for  those  substances. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert,  on  the  contrary,  have  shown  that  fertility  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  available  ash-constituents  in  land  ;  that  the  efficacy  of  manure  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  aniount  of  ash-constituents  it  contains  ;  that  the  exhaustion  of 
land,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  agriculture,  consists  chiefly  in  a  deficiency  of  nitro- 
genous food-material;  tliat  the  advantage  of  rotation  consists  more  in  the  accumulation 
of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  food-materials  in  the  farmyard  manure,  than  in  the 
difference  between  the  ash-constituents  taken  from  land  by  corn  and  fallow-crops;  and 
that  the  requirements  of  cultivated  plants  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  the  results  of 
their  analyses. 

The  sterling  value  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  not  overrated  by  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  that  "during  tlie  last  twenty-five  years,  there  has  not  been  any  addition 
made  to  our  knowledge,  which  approaches,  in  importance,  to  the  insight  into  the  true 
principles  of  cropping  and  manui-ing,  obtained  on  the  experimental  farm  at 
Kothamsted."    (Thompson — 1864 — Journ.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  xxv.  4.) 

The  particular  conclusions  and  general  views  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  these 
researches  have  been  vehemently  disputed  by  Liebig,  who  has  sought  to  maintain 
that  they  are  at  once  totally  erroneous,  and  perfectly  confirmatory  of  his  "mineral 
theory  of  agriculture."  (Liebig — 1851 — Letters  on  67t<  w?'i!;r?/,  3rd  edit. ;  1855 — Prin- 
ciptts  of  Affric.  Chcmistri/ ;  1863 — Natural  Laivs  of  Hushaadri/,  Einhituiig,  &c. — 
Hofmann,  Op.  rit.  p.  160.) 

This  paradoxical  position  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  singular  process. 

It  is  contended  that  the  "mineral  theory"  of  agriculture  comprised  ammonia  and  its 
salts,  among  the  minei'al  substances  which  were  considered  to  determine  the  fertility  of 
land  and  the  efficacy  of  manure,  and  which  it  was,  consequently,  necessary  to  return  or 
supply  to  land,  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  fertility.  (Liebig — 1855 — Princijihs 
of  Agric.  Chcuiistry,  p.  90.) 

This  claim,  however,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Liebig's  original  exposition  of  his 
views,  and  with  the  pointed  antithesis  constantly  maintained  in  all  his  writings,  between 
the  atmospheric  food  of  plants,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  whether  furnished 
directly  by  the  atmosphere,  or  indirectly  from  within  the  soil ;  and  those  materials 
derived  exclusively  from  the  soil,  which  "  are  mineral  substances,  and  as  such  are 
indestructible  by  fire,  and,  consequently,  remain  as  ashes  after  the  incineration  of  the 
plants,  or  of  their  parts."  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  general  interpretation  of 
his  "  mineral  theory  "  by  other  writers  on  the  subject.  (See  Horsford — -1846  —Genesee 
Farmer,  Aug.  1855. — Wei  ssenborn — 1847 — Farmer  s  Magazine. — Schultze — 1848, 
American  Patent  Office  Report,  1849. — Johnston — 1848 — Jour.  Roy .  Agric.  Soc.  Eng., 
ix.  223.— Pu vis— 1844— ZVaiYt'rfes  Amindments,Y>p.  423,  623,  624, "627,  632.— Bous- 
singault— 185\— Economic  Rurale,  ii.  81. — North  British  Agriculturist,  Nov.  7,  1855.) 
Moreover,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  which  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  Liebig's  "  mineral  theory  "  in  relation  to  practical  agriculture,  neither  ammonia 
nor  its  salts  were  included*  among  the  mineral  substances  mentioned  in  the  recipes  and 

•  The  quantity  of  ammonia,  amounting  to  less  than  0-5  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  the  animonio- 
magncsian  pliosphate  in  the  manure,  is  ol  course  considered  as  unimportant. 
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directions  given  by  him  for  the  prepnratlon  of  manures  (see  p.  845).  In  the  "  Address  " 
also,  though  ammonia  was  stated  to  have  been  added  to  the  manure  iu  the  first  year,  stiJl 
tlie  prospect  of  being  able  to  exclude  it  altogether  was  spoken  of  as  probable  ;  and  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Letters  on  Chemistry,  1&51,  (p.  502),  a  whole  letter  was  devoted 
to  the  argument,  that  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  was  quite  a  matter  of  indifference 
(p.  515);  for  though  such  a  supply  would  exercise  a  favourable  effect  on  vegetation,  still, 
if  it  were  not  given,  all  the  requisite  nitrogen  would  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere, 
(p.  518.    See  also  AUgcmeine  Ziitimg — 1857 — No.  157.) 

In  the  criticism  of  Law es' and  Gilbert's  experiments  and  conclusions,  Li ebig 
has  assumed  that  they  have  regardeil  pertain  substances  as  having  a  specific  value  as 
materials  of  plant-food  in  an  abstract  point  of  view  ;  but  this  assumption  is  unfounded. 
Their  experiments  have  only  led  them  to  consider  that  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
and  in  relation  to  the  existing  practice  of  agriculture,  in  this  country  especially,  those 
materials  of  plant-food  acquire  a  preponderating  value  as  manure,  which,  like  ammonia 
in  the  case  of  corn,  become  relatively  deficient ;  or  which  are  capable  of  determining  a 
particular  mode  of  growth,  like  phosphoric  acid  in  the  case  of  root-crops  ;  that  they  are 
the  materials  to  be  supplied  artificially,  not  with  the  object  of  wasting  the  available 
resources  of  land,  but  in  order  to  prevent  these  from  lying  idle. 

Herein  lies  a  difference  which  Liebig  has  either  failed  to  perceive,  or  studiously 
disregarded  ;  and  it  is  a  difference  of  the  highest  importance.  The  practical  farmer 
accepts,  in  its  full  significance,  the  abstract  rtieory  of  plant-nutrition,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  him  :  he  also  looks  for  its  application  to  the  art  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
for  rules  by  which  his  practice  may  be  improved.  There  is  probably  no  art  in  which 
suggestions  for  improvement  have  been  more  eagerly  accepted  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  j^ears  than  iu  agTiculture ;  but  when  such  suggestions  are  tested  and  found 
wanting,  the  practical  nature  of  agriculture  demands  their  abandonment. 

So  it  has  proved  with  Liebig' s  application  of  his  theory  of  plant-nutrition  to  agri- 
culture. Looking  only  to  the  ash-constituents  of  plants,  of  soils,  and  of  manm-e,  he 
has  laid  down  rules  for  agricultural  practice — he  has  prescribed  manures,  and  written 
elaborate  expositions  of  the  various  operations  of  culture,  which  in  every  single  instance 
failed  to  bear  the  test  of  experience. 

But  where  the  enquiry  into  this  subject  has  been  conducted  in  a  more  catholic  spirit, 
and  by  a  method  at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  directly  relating  to  the  ruling 
conditions  of  practical  agriculture,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Boussingault,  and  of 
La  wes  and  Gilbert,  the  results  obtained  are  calculated  to  afford  materials  for  a  legiti- 
mate induction,  by  which  principles  of  real  value  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  the  art 
may  be  arrived  at. 

"The  customary  routine  of  agricultural  practice,  however  defective  it  may  be  in  par- 
ticular cases,  has  become  established  by  observation  and  experience,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  the  same  mental  functions  which  are  employed  in  scientific  research.  Though  their 
exercise  may  be  limited  by  the  practical  object  in  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  reality,  agricultural  customs  represent  natural  facts  to  a  greater  extent  than  science 
is  yet  competent  to  explain.  To  those  who  do  not,  like  Lieljig,  consider  the  farmer  to 
be  "  destitute  of  all  understanding,"  the  prejudices  characteristic  even  of  the  rudest 
practice  will,  therefore,  appear  as  the  exponents  of  those  peculiarities  of  climate,  soU, 
and  other  circumstances,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  practice  adopted.  However  vague 
and  unintelligible  such  prejudices  and  empirical  rules  may  appear,  it  is  from  the  con- 
sideration of  them,  that  a  clue  may  be  obtained  to  the  scientific  elucidation  and 
improvement  of  agriculture.  The  science  which  is  to  be  cf  value  in  agriculture,  and 
whose  value  will  be  recognised  by  farmers,  must  grow  out  of  the  practice  of  the  art, 
and  the  patient  examination  of  its  various  details,  and  not  be  a  mere  speculative 
grafting  upon  it.  The  accumulated  data  of  ordinai'y  experience  must  furnish  the  basis 
for  its  construction,  and  its  doctrines  must  res*'  upon  evidence  of  reality,  not  upon  mere 
probability.    It  may  be  a  slow  growth,  but  it  must  be  a  sure  one. 

]\Ieanwhile,  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  farmer  if  he  adheres  to  the  system  which  he 
knows  by  experience  to  have  brought  him  certain  results,  or  that  he  refuses  to  adopt 
another  system  until  he  has  sufficient  proof  of  its  being  more  advantageous  than  that 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  This  natural  conservative  tendency  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  failures  attending  the  piremature  application  of  scientific  doctrines.  This  is 
really  the  reason  why  farmers  are  in  many  cases  averse  to  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ments suggested  by  science.  It  is  not  because  they  are  "  destitute  of  all  understanding," 
or  because  they  pretend  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  connection  between  scientific 
doctrines  and  the  phenomena  concerned  in  agricultui-e,  but  because  it  is  still  question- 
able whether  those  doctrines  really  furnish  the  means  of  improvement.  For  this 
reason  they  prefer  to  be  guided  by  tradition  and  experience,  rather  than  by  untried  pre- 
cepts of  scientific  speculation.  If  there  be  an  established  and  invariable  connection  be- 
tween the  practice  of  rotation  with  cattle-feeding,  and  the  profitable  result  of  farming— 
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yu-tweeii  tlio  use  of  superpliospliates  and  the  production  of  a  large  root  crop — betwoen 
the  use  of  ijitrogenous  manure  and  the  increase  of  corn-crops — those  practices  will 
continue  to  be  adopted,  and  they  will  constitute  the  scientific  practice  of  agriculture, 
quite  independent  of  the  questions  whether  superphosphate  or  ammonia  have  any- 
special  value  as  materials  of  plant-food,  or  what  becomes  of  those  portions  of  them 
which  are  supplied  as  manure  and  are  not  obtained  in  the  crop.  These  are  abstract 
scientific  questions  of  high  interest  for  the  chemist,  and  of  possible  importance  to  the 
future  of  agriculture;  but  they  do  not  concern  the  farmer,  whose  business  is  to  produce 
food  with  such  means  as  are  at  his  disposal.  It  would  be  a  very  illogical  conclusion 
that  the  facts  observed  as  to  the  influence  of  artificial  supplies  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphates upon  the  growth  of  corn-  and  root-crojjs  should  be  disregarded  because 
science  is  unable  to  explain  the  precise  functions  of  those  substances  in  vegetation ; 
and  it  is  equally  irrational  to  denounce,  as  a  folly  and  an  error,  the  application  of  those 
facts  so  far  as  present  knowledge  will  admit.  B.  H.  P. 

nXARiVSnsoXiZTE.    Syn.  with  Blende.    (See  Zinc,  Sulphide  of.) 

IWAKBIaE.  See  Limestone  (p.  697). — Church  (Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvii.  379)  has 
lately  examined  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Blue  Forest  Marble,  and  has  shown  that 
the  colouring  material  of  the  dark  bands  which  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  various- 
sized  slabs  into  which  the  stone  has  naturally  divided,  consists  of  iron  pyrites,  while 
the  paler  yellow,  brown,  or  huff  tint  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  slabs  is  due  to  ferric  oxide 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  pyrites.  It  appears  probable  that  the  colouring  of 
other  blue  aud  grey  clays,  rocks,  and  soils  may  also  be  due  to  the  jjresence  of  iron 
pyrites  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  the  injurious  influence  which  these  blue 
and  grey  matters  exert  on  vegetation. 

3SiljELCilSXT£.    White  iron  pyrites.    (See  Ikon,  Sulphides  of,  p.  402.) 

A  name  applied  to  an  impure  variety  of  brauuite  (manganic  oxide) ; 
also  used  as  a  synonym  of  rhodonite  (silicate  of  manganese). 

BSASCYXiITS,  A  mineral  having  the  aspect  of  tenorite  cuprie  oxide),  from  the 
southern  part  of  Bed  Kiver,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Witchita.  Hardness  =  3. 
Specific  gravity  =  4-0  to  4'1.  In  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  melts,  and  acquires  a  blue  or 
green  colour.  On  charcoal  it  gives  oif  vapours  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  ultimately 
leaves  pure  eojiper.  In  the  pulverised  state,  it  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia. 
Contains  54-3  per  cent,  copper,  36-2  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  9-5  water.  (C.  U. 
Shepard,Sin.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxi.  206.) 

BSARECAWKTE.    Syn.  with  Peaelstoxe. 

BtARGABIC  ACIB.  C"li"0-  =  *^"^"^|o.  (Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  272.)— 

This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  an  acid  intermediate  between  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids,  supposed  to  be  produced,  together  with  others,  by  the  saponification  of  solid 
natural  fats ;  but  it  is  now  restricted,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  mentioned,  to  an 
artificially  prepared  fatty  acid  of  the  series  C"H-"0-,  resulting  from  a  definite  reaction. 

a.  Artificial  Margaric  acid. — Tliis  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanide 
of  cetyl  (margaronitrile) : 

C'H'^N  -t-  2H-0    -    C'H^'O^  +  NHl 

Cyanide  of  cetyl  (oQy,  see  i.  841)  is  continuously  boiled  with  alcoliolic  potash,  till  am- 
monia is  no  longer  given  off,  and  the  residue  has  become  solid ;  this  residue  is  then 
decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid;  the  separated  fatty  acid  is  shaken  up 
with  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  the  turbid  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 
The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  repeatedly  boiled 
with  ether,  yields  to  this  solvent  an  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  cold,  melts  below  40°, 
and  has  the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  cetylic  ether  and  cetjdic  aldehyde.  The  un- 
dissolved barium-salt  is  decomposed  by  agitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether;  and 
by  pipetting  off  the  ethereal  liquid,  and  distilling  oif  the  ether,  crude  yellowish  margaric 
acid  is  obtained,  melting  at  o6-6°,  and  solidifying  in  scales  and  fine  needles.  This 
acid  may  be  resolved,  by  several  crystallisations  from  alcohol,  repeated  partial  pre- 
cipitation from  the  solution  of  its  sodium-salt  by  acetate  of  magnesium,  and  subse- 
quent reerystallisation  of  the  portions  of  acid  again  separated  (somewliat  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  474)  into  margaric  acid,  and  an  acid  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbon  (C'^H^^O-,  formed  from  cyanide  of  stcthi/l,  C'H^'N,  contained  in  the  cyanide 
of  cetyl  employed),  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  portions  first  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
magnesium.  (Heintz.) 

The  portions  last  precipitated  by  acetate  of  magnesium  yield  margaric  acid,  wliich, 
after  its  melting-point  has  been  raised  by  repeated  crystallisation  to  59-9°,  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  a  pure  fatty  acid  mentioned  below,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  resolved 
into  acids  differing  in  melting-point.    This  is  the  only  way  in  which  pure  margaric 
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acid  can  be  obtained.  The  acids  formerly  so  called,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of 
natural  fats,  were  mixtures  of  stearic  acid  with  palmitic  acid,  or  other  acids  of  lower 
melting-point. 

Margario  acid  forms  white  crystals,  melting  at  59'9°.  and  solidifying  in  crj'stalline 
scales  on  cooling.  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Heintz's  analyses,  75  -45  to  7o'55 
per  cent,  carbon,  and  r2-ol  to  12'57  hydrogen;  the  formula  requiring  7o'56  carbon, 
12'59  hydrogen,  and  11-85  oxygen. 

But  few  of  the  margarates  have  been  prepared.  The  barium-salt,  C"IP^Ba,0'', 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  sodium-salt  with  nitrate  of  barium,  and  washing  with 
water,  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  yielding,  by  analysis,  60'39  per  cent.  C,  9'80  H, 
and  22-40  Ba=0 ;  the  formula  requiring  60-44  C,  9-78  H,  and  22-67  Ba^O. 

The  silver-salt,  C'H^^AgO-,  obtained  in  like  manner  by  precipitation,  dries  up  to  a 
loose,  white,  amorphous  powder,  containing  53-67  per  cent.  C,  8-74  H,  and  28-85  Ag 
(calc.  54-11  C,  8-76  H,  28-65  Ag,  and  8-74  O). 

The  socliitm-salt  is  prepared  by  adding  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  pure  sodic  car- 
bonate to  a  boiling  alcoliolic  solution  of  margaric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath,  exhausting  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  hot.  The  filtrate, 
which  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling,  is  liquefied  by  heat  and  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the  volume  of  the  alcohol  employed,  whereby  a  mother- 
liquid  is  formed  which  takes  up  any  foreign  salts  present.  On  again  solidifying,  the 
salt  is  collected  on  linen  and  strongly  pressed. 

B.  Tlie  so-called  margaric  acid  obtained  hy  saponification  of  natural  fats. — 
Chevreul  in  1820  distinguished  the  solid  acids  resulting  from  the  saponification  of 
fats,  as  margaric  acid  and  niargarous,  afterwards  stearic  acid;  the  former 
melting  at  60°,  the  latter  at  7o°,  and  solidifying  at  70°.  He  did  not  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  acids  to  be  fully  established,  but  suggested  that  margaric  acid 
might  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with  another  acid  more  fusible  and  richer  in  oxygen. 

The  fatly  acid  melting  at  60°  was,  however,  afterwards  examined  by  several  chemists 
(see  Gerhardt,  Traite,  ii.  835),  and  regarded  as  a  separate  acid,  having  the  composition 
Qi;jj34Qc .  (^jjig  Yievf  of  its  nature  continued  to  prevail,  till  Heintz,  in  a  series  of  re- 
seai'ches  published  in  1852  and  subsequent  years,  showed  that  it  was  not  a  distinct 
acid,  but  could  be  separated,  by  certain  processes,  into  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids 
of  lower  melting-point.  Tlie  leading  points  established  by  Heintz  in  this  series  of  re- 
searches (for  the  references  to  which  see  Gnulin's  HundbuoJc,  xvi.  343,  344),  are  the 
following  : 

1.  All  the  acids  obtained  in  the  saponification  of  fats  contain  an  even  number  of 
carbon-atoms  (C  =  12). 

2.  The  margaric  acid  of  most  chemists  is  separable  into  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

3.  Fatty  acids  may  be  mixtures,  and  not  definite  compounds,  even  though  neither 
their  composition  nor  their  melting-point  can  be  altered  by  recrystallisation. 

4.  Such  mixtures  may,  however,  be  separated  by  partial  precipitation  (p.  474). 

5.  They  differ  from  pure  acids  as  regards  their  melting-point  and  their  mode  of 
solidifying. 

Heintz  has,  moreover,  determined  with  aceiiraey  the  melting-point,  composition,  and 
many  other  properties  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  has  also  drawn  up  tables,  hereafter  to  be 
given,  of  mixtures  of  fatty  acids  of  known  composition  (see  Myeistic,  Palmitic,  and 
Steaeic  acids).  From  these,  and  the  investigations  of  other  chemists  subsequently 
published,  it  appears  that  the  nature  of  the  bodies  described  as  margaric  acid  is 
probably  as  follows  : 

a.  Margaric  acid  of  CheiTeul. — This,  according  to  Heintz,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mixtiu-e  of  about  90  per  cent,  palmitic  acid  and  10  per  cent,  stearic  acid,  which  is 
probable  from  the  circumstance  that  it  crystallises  in  needles  on  cooling.  Of  similar 
nature  are  doubtless  the  margaric  acid  of  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv. 
84),  obtained  from  human  fat  ;  that  from  goose-fat  by  Gottlieb  {ibid.  Ivii.  66)  ;  from 
shea-butter  by  Thomson  and  Wood  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  237),  and  many  others. 

b.  Margaric  acid  of  Bromeis. — The  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  stearic  acid  is 
undecomposed  stearic  acid,  which  owes  its  lower  melting-point  to  association  -with 
volatile  acids  (see  Stearic  acid). — Kespecting  the  margaric  acid  which  Bromeis 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  xxxv.  93)  obtamed  from  impure  oleic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  see  Oi.r.ic  acid. 

c.  Margaric  add  of  Kedtenbacher  and  Varrentrapp. — That  of  Kedtenbacher  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  stearic  acid,  when,  according  to  Heintz,  most  of  the 
stearic  acid  passes  over  unchanged.  That  of  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv. 
65),  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  beef-suet,  hog's-lard,  olive-oil,  or  crude  oleic 
acid,  doubtless  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  kind  of  fat  employed. 

d.  Anderson's  Margaric  acid  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  376)  is  obtained,  together 
with  sulphydric  acid,  odmyl,  and  other  products,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  almond-oil 
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with  sulphur.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  76'34  per  cent.  C,  12  58  II  ;  in  the  silver- 
salt,  28  62  per  cent,  silver  ;  in  the  ethylic  ether,  76-33  per  cent.  C,  12-73  H,  and 
10.97  O.    It  appears  to  be  palmitic  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid. 

Margaric  acid  of  Poleck,  Lewy,  and  others,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  or 
saponification  of  wax,  is  doubtless  palmitic  acid,  more  or  less  pui-e. 

nKARGiLItXC  OTHERS.  No  compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  -n-ith  pure 
margaric  acid  (Heintz's),  have  yet  been  obtained.  The  compounds  to  which  the 
name  has  generally  been  applied  were  probably  mixtures  of  stearic  and  palmitic  ethers. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  Chevreid's  inargarin. 

saARGi^ItZXE.  I' i:rl glimmer,  Eincryllite,  Corundellite,  and  Clingmamiitc. —  A. 
silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium,  occurring  in  trimetric  hemihedral  crystals,  -with  a 
monocliuic  aspect,  like  muscovite  ;  tabular  from  predominance  of  the  form  oP.  Angle 
oo  P  :  00  P  =  119°  to  120'^.  Lateral  planes  longitudinally  striated.  Cleavage  basal, 
eminent.  Usually  in  intersecting  or  aggregated  lamina?,  sometimes  compact,  massive, 
with  a  somewhat  scaly  structure.  Hardness  =  3-5  to  4-5.  Specific  gravity  =  3-032 
to  2-99 :  the  latter  for  margarite  (Hermann),  2-995  for  emeryllite  (Sillimau,  jun.). 
Lustre  of  base  pearly,  laterally  vitreous.  Colour  greyish,  reddish,  or  yellowish.  Trans- 
lucent to  subtranslucent.    Laniinfe  rather  brittle. 

Anali/scs. — a.  Prom Sterzing,  in  the  Tyrol  (Smith  and  Brush,  Sill.  Am.  J.  ii.  xv. 
209).  b.  From  the  corundum  mines  of  Gumuchdagh,  in  Asia  Miuoi-.  c.  From  the 
island  of  Nicaria,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  d.  From  Naxos.  '  <■.  From  Katha- 
rinenburg,  in  the  Ural  (.1.  L.  Smith,  ihid.  xi.  69  and  xv.  208).  f.  From  Village  Green, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania  (Craw,  i/iid.  viii.  379).  g.  From  Buncombe  county, 
North  Carolina  (B.  Si  Hi  man,  ibid.  viii.  1 ).        From  Union  ville,  Pennsylvania  (C  raw. 
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h. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

.f. 

h. 

Silica 

.  28-55 

30-83 

30-04 

29-68 

28-50 

31-20 

29-17 

29-99 

Alumina  . 

.  60-24 

49-30 

4  908 

49-38 

51-02 

60-86 

48-40 

50-57 

Ferric  oxide 

1-65 

2-03 

1-48 

1-26 

1-78 

Lime 

.  11-88 

10-83 

11-20 

11-18 

1205 

10-25 

9-87 

11  ."1 

Magnesia  . 

.  0-69 

0-50 

trace 

0-45 

1-24 

0-62 

Soda  and  potash 

1-87 

1-90 

2-58 

1-25 

? 

229 

015 

2-47 

Water 

.  4-88 

3-88 

4-72 

6-05 

5-04 

4-83 

3-99 

5-li 

200 

99-76 

9'9^ 

99-10 

97-80 

98^ 

99-88 

100-82 

100-10 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Ca-0.2AP0^2SiO-.H^O  (the  calcium  being  partly 
replaced  by  potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  aluminium  by  ferricum). 

CorundcUite  is  margarite  from  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Cliiig- 
mannite  is  the  same  mineral  from  Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina. 

Diphaniie  {ii.  430)  is  also  a  variety  of  margarite.  (Dana,  ii.  300.  Rammelsbe  rg's 
Mineralchemic,  p.  843.) 

MA.RCARODITE.  A  variety  of  muscovite  or  biaxial  mica,  apparently  formr'd 
from  that  mineral  by  assumption  of  water,  and  loss  of  alkalis  and  ferric  oxide.  A 
sjjecimen  from  Mom-oe,  Connecticut,  analysed  by  Smith  and  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xvi.  46),  gave  by  analysis  46-60  per  cent,  silica,  33-91  alumina,  2-69  ferric  oxide.  0  90 
magnesia,  2-70  soda,  7-32  potash,  and  4  63  water,  with  0-82  fluorine  and  0-31  chlorine. 

3(£ARGARO]N'E,  The  acetone  of  margaric  acid:  it  has  not  been  prepared  from 
the  pure  acid. 

mAIlIAIiITB.    Syn.  with  Hauyxe  (p.  14). 

UKARSOM-ITB,  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  zinc,  containing  73-26  per  cent.  Zn'-'O, 
15  01  CO'-',  and  11-81  water,  found  in  Marion  county,  Arkansas  (Elderhorst,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  xxix.  383).  A  mineral  of  the  same  composition  occurs  at  CumiUas,  near 
Santauder,  in  Spain.    Its  composition  is  expressed  nearly  by  the  formula  : 

8Zn-0.3CO',6H-0,  or  3Zn=CO-'.5Zn20.6H-0. 
(Petersen  and  Voit,  .lahresb.  1858,  p.  734.) 

IMCARXBTE  ItlETAXi.  An  alloy  introduced  by  Wetterstedt  in  1833,  for  the 
sheathing  of  ships.  It  consists  of  94-4  per  cent,  lead,  4  3  antimony,  and  1-3  mercury  ; 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  iri,  is  very  malleable,  but  harder  than  lead.  It  is  said  not 
to  be  attacked  by  water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  be  twice  as  cheap  as  copper.  It 
does  not  appear,  liowever,  to  have  been  practically  used. 

niARZOTTE'S  ZiAW.  The  law  which  expresses  the  inverse  proportionalil  y 
of  the  volume  of  a  gas,  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  a  given  temperature. 
(See  ii.  370,  819.) 

MAR JORA9X,  Olli  OF.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  sweet  marjoram 
{Maijurana  horUnsiti  or  Origanum  marjorana)  with  water  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
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contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor  or  stearoptene.  When  freed  from  the 
latter  by  rectification,  it  boils  at  about  161°.  and  appears  to  have  the  composition  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  containing,  according  to  Kane  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xxxii.  285),  86  7  to 
86'1  per  cent,  carbon,  ll'l  to  hydrogen,  and  about  2  per  cent,  oxygen,  probably 
arising  from  a  small  quantity  of  the  camphor  not  completely  separated. 

The  camphor  of  marjoram  is  hard,  colourless,  inodorous,  heavier  than  water, 
melts  when  heated,  and  sublimes  without  residue.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in 
etlier,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  last  colouring  it  red.  It  contains,  according 
to  Mulder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  69),  60'0  per  cent,  carbon,  and  10'7  hydrogen. 

MARX.    See  Limestone  (p.  698). 

nCikimSikTITE.    A  black  ferruginous  variety  of  blende,  found  at  Marmato,  near 
Popayan,  South  America.    (See  Zinc,  Sulphide  of.) 
SSAHT/lOXiITE.    Syn.  with  Seepentine. 

aXAHRUSIIM'.  (Kromayer,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cviii.  257.) — The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  white  horehound  {Marruhium  vidgare).  To  prepare  it,  the  dried  herb  is  re- 
peatedly exhausted  with  hot  water ;  the  united  and  concentrated  extracts  are  treated 
witli  recently-ignited  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  charcoal,  after  washing  with  water,  is 
well  boiled  with  alcohol,  whereby  a  bitter  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  freed  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  then  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  crude 
marrubii'n  as  a  brown  bitter  balsam.  For  purification,  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the 
solution  is  mixed  with  water  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  then  with  acetate  of  lead ; 
and  the  filtered  liquid,  after  being  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  is  left  to  evapo- 
rate. The  marrubii'n  then  separates  in  liglit  brownish-yellow  oil}'  drops,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  mother-liquid,  solidify  in  crystalline  masses.  Only  a  part  of  the 
marrubiin,  however,  assumes  the  crystalline  form;  the  rest,  which  in  other  respects, 
resembles  the  crystallised  substance,  solidifying  in  the  amorphous  state.  In  preparing 
marrubiin  also  from  fresh  horehound,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  is  obtained  in  the 
amorDhous  state. 

Marrubiin  crystallises  from  ether  in  eoloui-less  rhombic  plates,  or  thick  four-sided 
twin-crystals;  from  alcohol  in  needles.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water  (whence  the 
bitter  taste  of  horehound  becomes  perceptible  after  some  time  only) ;  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  hot  water.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily,  forming  perfectly  neutral 
solutions.  Marrubiin  melts  at  160'^,  and  solidifies  crystalline  on  cooling  ;  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, it  gives  off  white,  very  irritating  vapours.  Wlien  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it 
distils  in  oily  drops,  giving  off  pungent  vapours  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  brown-yellow  colour:  strong  hydrochloric  acid  does  not 
act  upon  it  even  when  heated ;  strong  nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  it  in  the  cold,  but 
dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour  when  heated.  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  alkalis, 
or  by  metallic  salts,  and  produces  but  a  slight  reduction  in  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  neither  is  it  precipitated  by  tannic  acid. 

mCARSH-eAS. — Light  carburettcd  hydrogen,  Hydride  of  Methyl,  CR\ 

This  hydrocarbon  gas  is  very  abundant  in  nature.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  are  so 
often  seen  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  consist  of  it,  mixed  with  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid.  From  its  occuirence  in  this  way  in  marshy  districts  it  takes  its  name. 
Great  quantities  of  it  are  given  off  by  many  of  the  coal-beds,  so  that  it  often  accumu- 
lates in  coal  pits,  where  it  is  known  as  the  firc-damj)  of  the  miners,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  explosions  which  occur  in  those  places.  It  is,  moreover,  found  escaping  from  the 
earth  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Persia,  China,  and  America. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  usual  products  of  the  decay  of  organic  substances,  and  also 
of  their  destructive  distillation,  especially  when  this  operation  i.s  performed  at  elevated 
temperatures,  and  in  general  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of  fuel,  it  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  common  illuminating  gas.  Bunsen's  analysis  of  Manchester  coal  gas  gives 
34:'90  vols,  of  marsh-gas  in  every  100  vols,  of  the  the  gas. 

In  the  laboratory — if  we  except  this  production  of  it  by  the  imperfect  combustion  or 
destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances — it  is  comparatively  a  rare  product.  The 
prinicipal  other  reactions  which  are  known  to  yield  it  are  : — 

(1)  The  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  tetrachloride  of  carbon  (the  nascent  hydrogen 
being  generated  by  the  action  of  potassium-amalgam  on  water.)  (Regnault.) 

CCP  +  H»  =  CH'  +  4HC1. 

(2)  The  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  water,  and  certain  analogous  actions  of  the  same 
kind.  (Frankland.) 

CH'Zn  +  H-0  =  CH'H  +  ZnHO. 
From  this  reaction  it  derives  its  name,  hydride  of  methyl. 

(3)  The  action  of  sodium  on  iodide  of  methyl  in  presence  of  ether  (Wanklyn  and 
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B  uckeiseii),  which,  instead  of  yielding  pure  methyl,  gives  a  large  quantity  of  hydride 
of  metliyl. 

(4)  The  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  copper,  or  iron 
at  a  red  heat ;  also  the  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  on  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and 
copper.  (Berthelot.) 

There  is  also  some  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
hydrogen  on  carbonic  anhydride  at  a  red  heat,  since  when  marble  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  more  water  is  generated  than  corresponds  to  the  simple  reduction  of  the 
carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide.    (Wanklyn  and  Frank.) 

Prc2wation. — The  readiest  way  of  preparing  large  cpuiutities  of  marsh-gas  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity  is  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  acetate 
with  a  liydrated  alkali. 

It  is  recommended  to  employ  2  parts  of  crystallised  acetate  of  sodium,  2  parts  of  caustic 
potash,  and  3  parts  of  powdered  quicklime  (Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii.  92). 
The  object  of  using  the  quicklime  is  to  save  the  retort,  which  might  otherwise  be  per- 
forated by  the  caustic  potash.  In  conducting  the  operation,  a  little  caution  is  requisite  ; 
no  trace  of  gas  comes  off  until  the  temperature  is  very  high,  and  then  there  is  a  sudden 
rush  of  gas. 

The  reaction  between  the  alkali  and  the  acetate  is  tolerably  precise : 
NaJ^  +  HKO    =     ^KjO-  +  | 

Acetate  of  fodium.  Carlionate  of  Marsh-g.is. 

putassium  and 
sodium. 

With  the  exception  of  Bunsen's  destructive  distillation  of  cacodyl, 
2As{CW)-    =   As^  +  2CH'  +  Q-W, 

Cacodyl.  Marsli-gas.  Ethylene. 

it  is  the  only  destructive  distillation  which  yields  marsh-gas  by  a  precise  reaction. 

Marsh-gas  prepared  as  just  described  from  the  acetate  is,  however,  liable  to  certain 
small  quantities  of  impurity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  small  quantities  of  acetone- vapour 
are  almost  inevitable  :  for  destructive  distillation  of  an  acetate  alone  gives  acetone. 

If  marsh-gas  of  a  high  degree  of  purity  be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing zinc-methyl  with  water. 

Of  all  known  compounds,  marsh-gas  is  the  richest  in  hydrogen,  containing  as  much 
as  25  per  cent.  Next  to  hydrogen  itself  it  is  the  lightest  gas  (specific  gravity  0'.5576), 
and  is  thence  not  inappropriately  named  light  carburcttcd  hydrogen.  In  general 
character  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  hydrogen.  It  is  incondensable,  colourless, 
without  taste  or  smell ;  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  very  neutral  altogether.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  other  hydrocarbons  by  the  low  luminosity  of  its  flame.  In  wairi\ 
and  in  alcohol  it  is  very  sparingly  solvible.  100  vols,  of  water  at  0°  C.  dissolve  S'-liO 
vols,  of  marsh-gas;  100  vols,  of  alcohol  at  0'-'  C.  dissolve  62-259  vols.  (Bun sen). 
The  sparing  solubility  of  marsh-gas  in  alcohol  affords  a  method  of  separating  it 
from  some  other  hydrocarbon  gases,  such  as  ethyl,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  By  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  bromine  (neither  of  which  attacks  it), 
the  olefines  may  be  removed  from  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  marsh-gas  and  olefines. 
It  is  not  absorbed  by  potash,  and  indeed  there  is  no  reagent  which  absorbs  it.  From 
acetylene  it  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  oicuprous  chloride. 
The  same  reagent,  or  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  might  be  employed 
to  remove  carbonic  oxide  (see  Analysis  of  Gases,  i.  28.3 ).  According  to  Dumas,  it  is  not 
attacked  hy  chloride  of  sulphin-,  wovhy  pcntachloiide  of  2'>hosphorits,  nor  hy  2}entachloridr. 
of  antimony.  According  to  Kolbe,  a  hot  and  concentrated  mixtm-Q  oi  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  does  not  affect  it.  In  the  dark,  dry  chlorine  is  without  action  upon  it.  A 
mixture  of  2  vols,  of  chlorine  with  1  vol.  of  mai-sli-gas  is  not  at  first  visibly  affected  by 
sunlight,  but  after  a  while  it  explodes.  The  passage  of  an  electrc  spark  also  determines 
an  explosion.  If  the  gaseous  mixture  be  diluted  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  then 
exposed  to  sunlight,  a  quiet  chlorination  takes  place  ;  and  if  excess  of  chlorine  be  there, 
chloroform  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  are  produced  (Dumas).  Equal  volumes  of 
dry  chlorine  and  marsh-gas  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  give  a  chlorinated  product, 
having  the  formula  CH^Cl.  It  appears  that  this  compound,  CH-^Cl,  if  not  identical 
with  chloride  of  methyl,  is  very  readily  converted  into  it :  f(jr  Berthelot  has  succeeded 
in  oljtaining  methyl-compounds  from  it  by  double  decomposition. 

If  moisture  be  present,  chlorine  converts  marsh-gas  into  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

At  a  white  heat,  marsh-gas  is  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen.   The  same  change 
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is  effected  by  the  transmission  of  electric  sparks,  but  tlie  decomposition  is  never 
complete. 

Carbon  being  a  tetratomic  element,  marsh-gas  is  the  normal  hydride  of  carbon,  and 
the  type  of  a  niimeroiis  class  of  compounds  which  are  produced  by  replacement  of  more 
or  less  hydrogen  by  other  radicles.  Thus  chloride  of  methyl  is  monochlorinated 
marsh-gas  :  Methyl-alcohol  is  marsh-gas  wherein  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  :  Formic  acid  is  marsh-gas  wherein  some  of  the  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  oxygen  and  some  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  c.  g. — 


H 
HO 


Marsh  Chloride  Melhylic  Formic 

Gas.  of  Methyl.  Alcohol.  Acid. 

When  carbon  makes  a  partial  saturation  of  itself,  as  polyatomic  elements  occasionally 
do,  and  as  carbon  of  all  polyatomic  elements  is  especially  liable  to  do,  there  result 
complex  carbon-groups  requiring  very  various  amounts  of  hydrogen  for  their  saturation. 
When  the  carbon  has  adhered  to  itself  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  saturating 
power,  and  when  the  complex  carbon-group  so  resulting  is  fully  saturated  with  hydro- 
gen, there  result  certain  hydrocarbons  which  form  a  very  well  characterised  family — 
the  marsh-gas  family.  The  marsh-gases — homologues  of  marsh-gas — are  characterised 
by  their  great  neutrality,  and  present  a  uniformity  of  character  which  is  most  remark- 
able. J.  A.  W. 

IWARSH'S  TEST  FOR  ARSEITXC.    See  Assenic  (i.  362). 

nXilRTXM'SITE.  A  variety  of  common  salt  from  Stassfurth,  containing  10  pts. 
chloride  of  sodium  to  1  pt.  sulphate  of  magnesium.  (Karsten,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvi. 
127.) 

nXARTXTE.  The  octahedral  form  of  native  ferric  oxide,  found  on  the  Puy  de 
Dome ;  at  Tramont ;  in  Monroe  County,  New  York ;  in  Peru  ;  and  in  Brazil.  The 
crystals  are  regular  octahedrons,  often  flattened,  and  having  the  octahedral  faces 
striated  parallel  to  the  edges.  Cleavage  indistinct.  Hardness  =  6.  Specific  gravity 
=  4-82,  Brazil;  4-65,  Puy  de  Dome ;  3-80,  Peru  (Breithaupt);  5-33,  Monroe  (Hunt). 
Lustre  submetallic.  Colour  iron-black,  sometimes  with  a  bronze  tarnish.  Streak 
brown,  or  purplish -brown.    Fracture  conchoidal.    Not  magnetic. 

raARTTXiAnnnrE.    Syn.  with  Xentlamine. 

KARTTnx-CAIWPKOR.  A  camphor  or  stearoptene  existing  in  all  parts  of  cat- 
thyme  [Tcucrium  Marum).  It  is  extracted  by  distilling  the  dry  herb  with  water,  and 
repeatedly  cohobating  the  distillate  over  fresh  quantities  of  the  green  herb.  It  is  a 
white,  crj'stalline,  transparent,  brittle  mass,  consisting  of  thin  laminae,  heavier  than 
water,  having  an  unpleasant  odoiir  and  aromatic  taste.  (Bley,  N.  Trommsd.  xiv.  2 
and  87.) 

nXASCAGM'IH'E.  A  sulphate  of  ammonium,  (NH')'S0'.2H-0,  occurring  about 
volcanoes  ;  it  was  discovered  by  Mascagni  in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  at  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Lipari  Isles.  It  sometimes  forms  trimetric  crystals  in  which  a:  b:  c  =  0'731 : 
1  :  1129.  Angle  ooP  :  aP  =  107°  40';  oP  :  f  oo  =  122°  56'.  Cleavage,  perfect 
parallel  to  oofoo  ;  imperfect  parallel  to  oP.  Usually  in  mealy  crusts  and  stalac- 
titic  forms.  Hardness  =  2'25.  Specific  gravity  =  1'72  to  1'73.  Lustre  when  crys- 
tallised vitreous.  Colour  yellowish-grey  to  lemon-yellow.  Translucent.  Tastes  pun- 
gent and  bitter.    (Dana,  ii.  379.) 

nXASOPXir.  C'"H'^0^  (Genth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvi.  124.)— A  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  a  material  used  in  Mexico  for  chewing.  This  latter  substance,  which  is 
eaid  to  be  derived  from  a  tree  called  Duchilte,  growing  abundantly  in  Mexico,  forms 
crude  porous  lumps  having  a  dull  aspect,  but  presenting  a  bright  surface  when  cut ;  it 
softens  between  the  fingers,  has  little  or  no  taste  when  chewed,  but  a  distinct  odour 
like  that  of  rotten  cheese.  To  extract  the  masopin,  the  dried  juice  is  comminuted  and 
exhausted  by  boiling  with  water  ;  and  the  soft  ropy  residue  is  digested  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  masopin  in  crystalline  flocks,  a  further  quantity 
separating  on  addition  of  water.  The  portion  of  the  juice  insoluble  in  alcohol  consists 
of  caoutchouc. 

Masopin  is  a  snow-white,  light,  pulverulent  substance,  which  becomes  adhesive  when 
passed  between  the  fingers,  has  neither  smell  nor  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  crj-stallises  from  the  ethereal  solution  in 
white  silky  needles  or  frequently  in  tufts  of  small  prisms.  The  crystals  melt  at  155°, 
emitting  an  agreeable  odour,  and  the  melted  mass  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  glassy. 
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brittle,  yellow  substance,  having  a  conchoi'dal  fracture,  and  melting  again  at  69°  or 
70°. 

Masopin  yields  by  distillation  a  brown  viscid  oily  mass,  ha'N-ing  an  acid  reaction. 
If  the  acid  be  removed  by  digestion  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  remainder  then 
rectified  over  slaked  lime,  a  light-yellow  mobile  oil  is  obtained,  having  an  agreeable 
odour  of  ginger,  and  containing  88-02  per  cent,  carbon,  and  11-49  hydrogen.  The  acid 
which  unites  with  the  ammonia  separates,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  nacreous 
crystals  like  boracic  acid :  it  may  be  further  purified  by  precipitation  from  solution  in 
potash.  It  forms  a  dazzling-white  silver-salt,  which  burns  with  an  odour  of  cinnamon, 
and  contains  45'49  per  cent,  silver  oxide. 

Masopin  dissolves  gradually  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
viscid  mass  like  melted  sugar,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and  potash,  and 
when  combined  witli  the  latter,  forms  dingy  yellow  precipitates  with  most  metaUic  salts. 

BXASSXCOT.  Protoxide  of  lead  prepared  without  fusion.  See  Lead,  Oxides  of 
(p.  549). 

laASSOT-CAMPHOR  AHH  OXXi.  Massoy-bark,  obtained  from  New  Guinea, 
and  said  to  be  the  bark  of  Laurus  Burmanni,  ov  of  Chinamo/mctn  Kia/iiis  (Nees),  con- 
tains camphor  or  stearoptene,  and  two  volatile  oils.  The  camphor  is  heavier  than 
water.soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,and  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  The 
heavier  of  the  two  oils  sinks  in  water,  becomes  pasty  at  10°,  has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is 
coloured  deep  red  by  nitric  acid.  The  lighter  oil  is  more  volatile,  has  a  stronger  odour 
like  that  of  sassafras,  is  lighter  than  water,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic 
acid,  and  is  coloured  cherry-red  by  nitric  acid.  The  two  oils  and  the  camphor  are 
obtained  from  the  bark  by  distillation  witli  water.    (Bonastre,  J.  Pharm.  xv.  204.) 

MASTXSBWORT,  Oil.  Or.  (Wackenroder,  Br.  Arch,  xxxvii.  341.— HirzeJ, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  202.)  -  The  root  of  masterwort  (I/npcraioria  Ostnithium)  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  distilling  the  comminuted  root  with  water. 
Part  of  it  floats  on  the  watery  distillate  ;  the  rest  may  be  obtained  by  agitation  with 
ether  and  evaporation,  and  the  wliole  purified  by  rectification  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  dehydration  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  yield  of  oil  is  from  0-78  to  078 
per  cent. 

This  oil  is  tran.sparent  and  colourless  (Hirzel),  pale  yellow  (Wackenroder), 
mobile  (the  portion  which  distils  between  200°  and  220°  is  more  viscid).  It  boils 
between  170°  and  220°;  has  an  aromatic  odour  (somewhat  empyreumatic,  between 
200°  and  220°  according  to  Hirzel);  penetrating  (Wackenroder);  its  taste  is 
strongly  heating  (Hirzel);  camphorous  like  that  of  poppy-oil  (Wackenroder). 
It  burns  with  a  bright  fuliginous  flame. 

The  portion  which  distils  between  170°  and  180°  contains,  according  to  Hirzel, 
85-57  per  cent,  carbon,  11-45  hydrogen,  and  2  98  oxygen  ;  that  whicli  distils  between 
200°  and  220°  contains  81-43  carbon,  11-32  hydrogen,  and  7-25  oxygen.  The  oil  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  several  hydrates  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, corrresponding  with  the  formula  4C'»Hi«.H"^0  and  3C"'H'«.2H-^0.  (Hirzel.) 

It  absorbs  chlorine,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
being  thereby  converted  into  a  yellow  viscid  oil,  which  sinks  in  water,  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  biting  taste.  It  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  bromine,  with  evolution 
of  hydrobromic  acid.  By  distillation  ^nth  phosphoric  anhydride  it  yields  a  transparent 
colourless  oil,  which  has  an  odour  of  rosemary  and  an  aromatic  taste,  and  is  isomeric 
■with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  latter  oil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  assuming  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  and  forming,  after  complete  saturation,  rectification  with  water, 
and  dehydration  with  clilorido  of  calcium,  an  oil  which  has  an  agreealjlo  odour,  an 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  composition  (74-98  C,  10-86  H,  13  28  CI)  agreeing  with  the 
formula  3C'«H"*.HC1.  (Hirzel.) 

MASTIC.  A  resin  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  a  tree  growing  in  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  especially 
in  Chios.  It  forms  small  round  transparent  grains,  having  a  faint  agreeable  odour, 
which  becomes  very  distinct  when  the  resin  is  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.  It  softens 
when  masticated,  and  is  said  to  strength  the  gums.  It  is  also  used  in  fumigations,  and 
in  the  composition  of  varnishes.  Specific  gravity  =  1-074.  According  to  Schrotter, 
its  composition  is  C-°H^''0*. 

Aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  resin,  leaving  mas  tic  in  un- 
dissolved. The  more  soluble  portion,  which,  according  to  Johnston,  has  the  composi- 
tion C'"J{^''0*,  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  chlorine  as  a  viscid  mass.  When 
heated  for  some  time  to  145°  in  the  dry  state,  it  is  said  to  be  resolved  into  two  other 
resins,  one  containing  a  largei-,  the  other  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen. 

MASTIC  CEMENT.     A  building  cement  composed  of  finely-ground  oolitic 
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limestone  mixed  with  sand  and  litharge,  and  made  into  a  loosely  coherent  paste  with 
linseed-oil.    (See  Cements,  i.  820.) 

ItSASTZCZSr.  C^Zf  0^,  according  to  Johnston. — The  constituent  of  mastic  resin 
which  is  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol,  amounting  to  i  —  i  of  tlie  whole.  It  is  white, 
soft  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  by  prolonged  drying  and  fusion  becomes  trans- 
parent, yellowish,  and  friable,  and  is  said  to  be  then  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 

BSilTICXSJ.  A  bitter  substance  of  unknown  composition  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  matico  {Piper  asjKrifoliiim),  a  plant  growing  m  Peru.  The  leaves,  which  have 
a  strongly  aromatic  and  slightly  astringent  taste,  are  noted  in  Peru  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  and  especially  for  their  styptic  power.  When  boiled  with  water,  they  yield 
a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  a  heavy  volatile  oU,  while  the  maticin  dissolves 
in  the  water,  together  with  several  other  substances,  from  which  it  may  be  partly  freed 
by  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  maticin  then  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  evaporation  to  a  syrup,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  yellow-brown  extractive  matter,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  extremely  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  platinic  chloride,  but 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  potash,  and  with  ammonia.  (Hodges,  Phil.  Mag.  [3] 
XXV.  204 ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  i.  123.) 

BSATXCO,  OP.  To  obtain  this  oil,  the  leaves  of  Piper  asperifolium  are  dis- 

tilled with  water,  and  the  oil  which  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  milky  distillate 
is  collected.  Pale  green,  thickish  ;  has  a  strong  and  persistent  odour,  and  a  persistent 
camphorous  taste.  By  keeping,  it  becomes  thicker  and  ultimately  crystalline  ;  by 
nitric  acid,  it  is  coloured  amber-yellow  and  resinised.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
forming  a  carmine-coloured  liquid  which  becomes  milky  on  addition  of  water.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  in  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia.  (Hodges, 
loc.  cit.) 

nSATIiOCKXTE.  Oxychloride  of  lead,  Pb^CPO,  found  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire 
(p.  335). 

nZATRICARXA  CHAIVXOI«X£I.il..  Wild  chamomile— flowers  of  this 
plant  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  nearly  opaque, 
with  a  strong  odour  of  chamomile,  and  an  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  is  fluid  at  12°, 
but  thickens  when  cooled  below  0°.  (Gmelin's  Handbook,  xiv.  365.) 

MATRICARIA.  PARTHXSNIUIVI.  FfyCT/cMJ.— This  plant,  while  in  the  flower- 
ing state,  yields  by  distillation  with  water  a  greenish  oil,  which  begins  to  pass  over 
between  165°  and  220°,  the  largest  portion,  however,  distilling  between  205°  and  220°. 
The  oil  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon  containing  about  86  percent,  carbon  and  11  hydrogen, 
a  camphor  having  the  same  composition  as  that  of  the  lauraceae,  but  possessing  l?evo- 
rotatory  piower  (see  Camphor,  i.  729),  and  an  oxygenated  oil  containing  more  oxygen 
than  camphor.  (Dessaignes  and  Chautard,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  261. — Chautard, 
Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  166.) 

TCAUIIiITE.    Syn.  with  LABnABOElTE  (p.  450). 

laAYM-AS  RESIir.  Calaha  or  Galba  of  the  Antilles  (Le  wy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
X.  380).  A  resin  extracted  by  incision  from  Calophyllum  Calaha,  Jacq.,  a  tree  growing 
on  the  plains  of  San  Martinoand  of  the  Oronoco.  It  possesses  the  usual  external  cha- 
racters of  resins,  but  when  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  it  crystallises  in  small  trans- 
parent prisms,  and  is  obtained  by  slow  crystallisation  in  very  beautiful  crystals  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour.  According  to  Provostaye,  they  are  monoclinie,  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination ooP .  c»Poo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  oP  .  -t-  P  .  Poo  .  [Poo  ].  Angle  oo  P  :  [  ooPoo  ]  =.  119'^  ; 
ooP  :  oP  =  101°  7'  ;  oP  :  [Poo]  =  143°  15' :  ooP  :  [Pco  ]  =  about  98°  45'  :  ooPoo 
:  Poo  =  139°  35'  ;  ooPoo  :  ooP  =  150°  30'.  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  h  :  c  =  1-769  :  1  :  1-347. 
Angle  of  axes  b  and  e  =  78°  43'. 

Maynas  resin  has  the  characters  of  an  acid,  dissolving  readily,  even  at  common 
temperatures,  in  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Specific  gravity  =  1-12.  It  melts  at 
about  105°  to  a  transparent  glass,  and  when  once  melted,  remains  liquid  for  a  long 
time,  not  solidifying  till  cooled  to  about  90°.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  empyreu- 
matic  oils,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It  contains,  according  to  the  mean 
of  Lewy's  analyses,  67-52  per  cent,  carbon  and  7'30  hydrogen,  whence  Lewy  deduces 
the  formula  CH'^O'  (calc.  67-2  C,  7-2  H,  and  25  6  0). 

The  resin  dissolves  in  cold  acetic  acid,  also  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state.  It  is 
strongly  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  non-crystallisable  nitro-aeid. 
With  ordinary  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  volatile  acid  exhibiting  the  characters  of  butyric 
acid ;  the  solution  yields,  by  concentration,  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  a  liquid 
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acid,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  The  resin  heated  with  a  mixtxu'e 
of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  svlphuric  acid,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and 
formic  acid.    Chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  it,  but  without  yielding  definite  products. 

nXEADOW  SAFFRON-.    Gratiola  officinalis  (ii.  942). 

TasASOW-SWEET.    See  SpiE^A. 

nssCHZiOIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  acid  produced,  together  with  a  chlorinated 
resin,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  meconin.  It  contains  4r8'72  per  cent,  carbon,  4-07 
hydrogen,  no  chlorine;  crystallises  in  fine  prismatic  needles;  is  soluble  in  potash, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water. 

IWECOXTAnSIC  ACID.    See  Meconic  acid,  AnroES  of. 

MECOWIC  ACIB.  C'H^O' =  |0'.    Mohnsiture.   Opmmsciure. — This  acid, 

which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  opium,  was  discovered  bySertiirner  in  1805 
(Gilb.  Ann.  Iv.  72  ;  Ivii.  183  ;  Ixiv.  65),  but  the  more  exact  investigation  of  it  has  been 
made  chiefly  by  Kobiquet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  v.  282;  li.  236;  liii.  425),  and  Liebig 
(Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  vii.  37  ;  xxvi.  113,  147). 

The  best  method  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  Eobiquet,  modified  by  Gregory 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  43).  Opium  is  exhausted  with  water  at  38°  ;  the  extract  is 
neutralised  with  coarsely  pounded  marble,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  mixed  with  a  con- 
eentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  whereby  tlie  meconate  of  calcium  is  more  com- 
pletely separated  in  proportion  as  the  liquids  are  more  concentrated  ;  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  washed  with  water  and  pressed.  [The  mother-liquor  serves  for  the  preparation 
of  moi'phine.] — 1  pt.  of  the  precipitated  meconate  of  calcium  is  now  suspended  in  a 
mixture  of  3  pts.  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  pts.  boiling  water;  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  short  of  100°,  and  frequently  shaken,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved  ; 
and  the  acid  meconate  of  calcium  which  separates  on  cooling  is  collected  on  linen,  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  redissolved,  after  pressure,  in  a  mixture  of  3  j^ts.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  20  pts.  of  hot  water,  avoiding  ebullition.  The  liquid  then  yields,  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  meconic  acid  nearly  free  from  lime,  while  the  mother-liquor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excess  of  hj'drochloric  acid,  contains  scarcely  any  meconic  acid.  The 
still  coloured  crystals,  after  being  washed  and  pressed,  are  dissolved  in  16  pts.  of  hot 
water  ;  the  liquid  is  strained  through  linen  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  two-thirds  of 
the  original  quantity  of  hj'drochloric  acid  ;  on  cooling  it  yields  crystals  of  meconic  acid, 
free  from  lime,  but  still  coloured.  These  crystals  are  suspended  in  cold  water,  neutra- 
lised with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  heated  to  100°  with  gi-adual  addition  of  water  in 
quantity  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  them  ;  the  solution,  which  .solidifies  on  cooling,  is  well 
pressed  (the  liquid  which  runs  off  yields  impure  meconic  acid  when  treated  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid) ;  the  expressed  mass,  which  is  not  yet  qiiite  white,  is  redissolved 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  the  solid  mass  obtained  on  cooling 
is  again  pressed  ;  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  till  a  pure  white  product  is  obtained. 
Lastly,  this  pure  meconate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  16  to  20  pts.  of  hot  water ;  the 
acid  meconate  of  potassium  which  separates  on  cooling  is  mixed  on  linen  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  pressed,  and  redissolved  in  16  pts.  of  hot  water  ;  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  2  or  3  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  crystals  of  pure  meconic  acid 
which  form  on  cooling  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  solution  in 
the  smallest  possible  qxiantity  of  lioiling  water.  The  mother-liquor  expressed  from 
the  potassium-salt  still  yields  a  quantity  of  impure  meconic  acid  when  treated  with 
hydro-chloric  acid.  Paper-filters  [probably  on  account  of  the  iron  contained  in  them] 
cannot  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  jjrocess. 

How  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  350)  heats  the  crude  acid  free  from  lime  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  till  the  whole  dissolves  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Tlie 
solution  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass,  which  maybe  freed  by  pressure  from 
the  black  mother-liquor,  and  recrystallised  two  or  three  times  from  the  smallest  po.ssible 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  From  the  solution  in  hot  water,  the  meconic  acid  separates, 
on  addition  of  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  colourless  lamina?,  which  are  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  once  recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  might  also  be  treated  in  the  first  instance  ^-ith  ammonia 
to  precipitate  the  morphine,  and  the  meconic  acid  afterwards  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  calcium  ;  but  ammonia  always  precipitates  a  certain  quantity  of  meconic  acid  from 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  calcium-salt :  hence  the  process  is  attended  with 
loss. 

Meconic  acid  ciystalliises  in  micaceous  scales  or  small  rhombic  prisms,  containing 
3  at.  water  (C'H*0'.3ffO),  which  it  gives  oflT  at  100°  leaving  a  white,  opaque, 
effloresced  mass.  It  has  a  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  cdcohol,  less  easily  in  ether. 
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Meconic  acid  is  resolved,  under  various  circumstances,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
comenic  acid : 

C'H'O'    =    CO^  +  C«H^O', 

Meconic  Comenic 
acid.  acid. 

the  latter  frequently  undergoing  further  transformation  : — 1.  When  dry  meconic  acid 
is  hated  to  about  120°,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off  and  comenic  acid  remains 
behind  ;  at  higher  temperatures,  the  comenic  acid  is  further  resolved,  partly  into  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  pyromeconic  acid,  C*H''0',  partly  into  water,  acetic  acid,  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. — 2.  When  meconic  acid  is  boiled  with  water,  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  colouring  matter  being  also  produced  in  the  former  case. — 
3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  in  presence  of  water,  the  products  being  carbonic 
anhydride  and  chloro-  or  bromo-comenic  acid. — 4.  By  boiling  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
the  comenic  acid  being  then  converted  into  comenamic  acid. — 5.  By  heating  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  whereby  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  ethyl-comenic  acid 
produced. 

Meconic  acid  is  easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid. — By  boiling  with  strong  caustic  jiotash  also,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  together  with 
carbonic  anhydride  and  a  brown  substance. — By  chloride  or  bromide  of  iodine,  it  is 
converted  into  iodomecone,  C'H'PO^.    [?  impure  iodoform;  see  p.  312.] 

The  aqueous  solution  of  meconic  acid  is  coloured  deep  red  by  ferric  chloride,  the 
colour  not  being  destroyed  by  boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids. 

Meconates. — -Meconic  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  three  series  of  salts : 

Normal  or 
trimetallic. 

C'HM'O'. 

The  dimetallic  meconates  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 

Meconates  of  Ammonium. — The  tri-ammonic  is  unknown.  The  di-am7)iomc 
salt,  C'H^(NH')^0',  crystallises  in  slender  needles.  On  passing  chlorine  through  its 
solution,  the  mono-ammonic  salt,  C'H'(NH'')0'.H^O,  separates  in  granular  crystals, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Meconat  es  of  Barium. — The  dibarytic  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Chloride  of  barium  forms,  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  meconates,  white  flakes  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Aqueous  meconic  acid  forms  with  baryta-water  a  bulky  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, probably  consisting  of  tribarytic  meconate. 

Meconates  of  Calcium. — The  monocalcic  .fait,  C'H^CaO'.H^O,  is  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  calcium  from  aqueous  meconic  acid,  and  from  the  solutions  of  acid,  and  even 
of  neutral  meconates. — The  dicalcic  salt,  C'H-Ca'O'.H'O,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  gela- 
tinous precipitate,  on  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  solution  of  a  meconate 
saturated  with  ammonia. 

Meconates  of  Copper. — The  monocupric  salt  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-green 
precipitate  on  adding  meconic  acid  to  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate.  By  dry  distillation 
it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  pyromeconic  acid.  Meconate  of  potassium  forms  an 
emerald-green  precipitate  with  cupric  acetate. 

Meconates  of  Iron. — a.  The  ferrous  salt  is  very  soluble,  colourless,  turns  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  more  quickly  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid. 

jS.  Ferric  salt.  Soluble  meconates  added  to  ferric  salts  produce,  for  the  most  part, 
a  deep  blood-red  liquid,  without  precipitation,  even  when  the  solutions  are  concentrated  ; 
but  when  neutral  ferric  sulphate  is  treated  with  meconate  of  ammonium,  a  cinnabar- 
coloured  pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed  after  a  while,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  dUute  acids.  On  mixing  its 
aqueous  solution  with  potash,  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated,  ammonia  is  given  oflF,  and  the 
red  colour  disappears  ;  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  then  added,  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
alkali,  the  red  colour  reappears,  but  is  again  destroyed  by  excess  of  acid.  The  red  pre- 
cipitate, if  previously  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  undergoes  no  alteration 
at  100"^.  Stenhou  se  found  in  five  samples  of  it,  dried  at  100°,  from  30-4  to  3ri  per 
cent,  carbon,  2-1  to  2'5  hydrogen,  3-4  to  3'5  nitrogen,  and  22  6  to  24-3  ferric  oxide. 
On  mixing  solutions  of  meconic  acid  and  ferric  chloride  in  anhydrous  ether,  red-brown 
flocks  very  soluble  in  cold  water  are  precipitated.  Stenhouse  found  in  three  prepa- 
rations (at  100°)  from  25-3  to  25-9  per  cent,  carbon,  1-7  to  1-9  hydrogen,  and  30-3  to 
312  ferric  oxide. 

Meconates  of  Lead.  —The  neutral  saZ<,  C'HPb'O'.  H'^O,  is  produced  byprecipi- 
titing  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  meconic  acid,  even  in  excess  ;  it  forms  white 
flocks,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water. 


monometallic. 

C'H'MO' 


dimetallic. 

C'H^M^O' 
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Basic  salts,  containing  from  68'4  to  78'4  pev  cent,  lead-oxide,  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating basic  acetate  of  lead  with  alkaline  meconates. 

Magnesium-salts. — The  dimagncsic  salt  is  sparingly,  the  monomagnesic  salt 
easily  soluble  in  water  ;  the  latter  crystallises  in  shining,  transparent,  flattened  needles, 
having  an  acid  and  bitter  taste. 

Meconates  of  Mercttry. — Both  the  mereurous  and  mercuric  salt  are  pale  yellow 
flocculent  precipitates,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Meconates  of  Potassium. — The  acid  salts  ai-e  crystallisable,  the  nexdral  salt 
uncrystallisable. 

Meconates  of  Silver. — Aqueous  meconic  acid  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white 
precipitate  of  the  di-argcntic  salt,  C'ir-Ag''^0',  which,  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water, 
is  converted  into  the  tri-argent/c  salt,  C'HAg''0'.  The  latter  is  also  formed,  as  a 
yellow  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  meconic  acid,  exactly  saturated  with  ammo- 
nia (the  di-ammonic  salt)  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Meconates  of  Sodium. — The  moyiosodic  salt  forms  hard  grains,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. — The  disodic  salt,  obtained  by  digesting  meconate  of  barium  with 
aqueous  sulphate  of  sodium,  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  soluble  in  5  pts.  of  water, 
and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The  trisodic  salt  is  crys- 
tallisable, very  soluble  in  water,  and  efflorescent. 

Meconates  of  Tiyi. — The  stannous  salt  is  a  white  precipitate,  very  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  stannous  solution.  The  stannic  salt  is  also  a  white  precipitate,  sparingly 
soluble  in  acetic,  easily  in  nitric  acid. 

Meconate  of  Yttrium. — Sparingly  soluble  in  water;  yttrium-salts,  however,  give 
no  precipitate  with  meconic  acid. 

IVIECONIC  A.C2I},  AltXISES  OP.  By  acting  on  ethyl-meconic  acid  and  diethyl- 
meeonic  acid  with  ammonia,  How  has  obtained  two  acids,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
mouo-ammonic  meconate  minus  water,  viz. : 

Meconamic  acid  ....  C'H'NO"  =  C'H'(NH*)0'  -  H^O 
Mecono-diamidic  acid      .       .       .  =    C'H-(NIP/0'  -  2H=0 

Neither  of  these  acids  has,  however,  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  their 
formulse  are  somewhat  doubtful.  To  the  former  How  assigned  the  somewhat  impro- 
bable formula  C^H^'N'O'";  the  formula  above  given  was  proposed  by  Gerhardt. 
(Traits,  ii.  180.) 

MECOWIC  ETBSItS.  Meconic  acid,  being  tribasic,  should  form  three  ethers 
containing  etliyl  or  other  alcohol-radicles.  Only  the  two  acid  ethyl-meconates  are, 
however,  at  present  known. 

Ethyl-meconic  acid,  C'H^(C^H'')0',  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  meconic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  emits 
fumes.  It  then,  if  left  at  rest,  deposits  tlie  ethylated  acid  in  needle-shaped  crystals, 
vhich  may  be  pm-ified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water. 

The  acid  forms  small  needles  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, melt  at  158°,  and  sublime  in  brilliant  rhombs. 

Ethyl-meconic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  two  series  of  very  stable  salts,  viz.  neutral 
.«a?ts,  C'HM-(C-H5)0',  and  acid  salts,  C'H'^M(C'H'>)0'.  They  crystallise  readily. 
(How,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  350.) 

DiETHYL-MECONic  ACID,  C'H-(C^H')^0',  13  Contained  in  the  mother-liquor  from 
which  ethj'l-meconic  acid  has  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  this 
liquid  till  it  gives  otf  acid  vapours.  The  residue  is  a  thick  oil  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

It  forms  flattened  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  about  110^  ;  it  melts  in  boiling  water 
before  dissolving,  and  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  rapidly  coagulates  albumin.  It 
colours  ferric  salts  red. 

The  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  C'IIM(C-H*)^0'.  The 
animonitim-salt  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  and  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
is  most  easily  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  ammonia  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid.  The  barium-salt  is  a  yellow  semi-gelatinous  precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  strontium-  and  calcium- 
salts  resemble  the  barium-salt.  The  tuagncsium-scdt  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
copper-salt  is  preen  and  gelatinous.  The  liad-sa/t  is  a  yellowish-white  precipitate. 
The  sdver-salt  is  yellow,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  boiling  water.    (How,  loc.  cit.) 

nSECONIM'.  Opianyl.  C "H'^O".  —  A  neutral  substance  existing  in  opium.  It  was 
first  observed  by  Dublanc  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlix.  17);  afterwards  prepared  in 
the  pure  state,  and  examined  by  Coucrbe  [ihid.  xlix.  11  ;  1.  337  ;  lix.  148). 
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It  is  produced  from  nareotine,  together  with  teropiammone,  cotarnine,  opianio  acid, 
and  hemipinic  acid,  by  the  action  of  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  (Anderson,  Ed.  Phil. 
Trans,  xx.  347  ;  xxi.  204),  and  from  opianic  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis,  or  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  either  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or  of  zinc 
on  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    (Matthiessen  and  Foster,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  349.) 

a.  Action  of  alkalis : 

2C'»H'<'0»    =    C'»Hi"0<  +  C'»H"'0''. 

Opianic  acid.  Meconin.      Hemipinic  acid. 

jS.  Action  of  nascent  hydrogen  : 

Opianic  acid.  Meconin. 
Preparation,  a.  From  Opium. —  1.  Finely  cut  Smyrna  opium  is  exhausted  with 
cold  water ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  8*^  Bm.,  and  the  morphine  and  nareotine  are 
precipitated  by  dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  then  left  for 
several  weeks  in  a  cool  place,  deposits  brown  crystals,  which  must  be  pressed  and  then 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  brown  crystalline  mass  contains  meconin,  meconates,  and 
other  substances.  It  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of  36°,  and  the  extracts  are 
concentrated  to  one-third  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol ;  the  liquid  then  on  cooling 
deposits  crj-stals,  wliich  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water,  with  addi- 
tion of  animal  charcoal,  then  from  hot  ether.  The  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
crystals  have  separated,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  meconin  by  concentration. 
(Couerbe.) 

2.  The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  precipi- 
tated meconate  of  calcium  is  filtered ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point, 
and  separated  from  the  deposited  hy  drochlorate  of  morphine ;  and  the  dark  mother-liquor 
is  diluted  with  water,  filtered  from  the  fiocks  which  separate,  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  nareotine,  thebaine,  and  a  large  quantity  of  resin.  The  filtrate  is 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lead;  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtered  hquid  by 
dilute  sulpliuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  neutralised  ■ndth  ammonia,  and  evaporated  to 
the  ei-ystallising  point  at  a  moderate  heat,  whereupon  narceine  separates  out,  and  then 
sal-ammoniac  by  further  concentration.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly  digested  witli 
^  vol.  ether  at  26°,  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extracts,  a  brown  syrup  then 
remaining.  On  treating  this  syrup  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  papaverine  dissolves, 
and'meconin  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey  crystalline  powder,  which,  to  free  it 
from  resin  and  purify  it  completely,  must  be  several  times  crystallised  from  boiling 
water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  (Anderson.) 

b.  From  Nareotine. — Nareotine  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  to  49°  with  2'8  pts.  of 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-4,  and  8  pts.  water,  whereupon  it  melts  into  a  yellowish 
mass,  dissolves  slowly  without  evolution  of  gas,  if  constantly  stirred,  and  then 
gradually  deposits  crystalline  teropiammone.  The  liquid  is  filtered  through  asbestos  ; 
the  filtrate  saturated  with  potash-ley ;  the  solution  again  filtered  from  precipitated 
cotarnine,  and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk ;  crystallised  nitre  is  removed,  and  the 
mother-liquor  freed  from  carbonate  of  potassium  by  precipitation  with  alcohol ;  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  and  the  cooled  residue  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates opianic  acid,  hemipinic  acid,  and  meconin.  If  this  precipitate  be  dissolved  in 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  meconin  crystallises  out  on  cooling  (mixed  with  a 
little  opianic  acid,  if  the  quantity  of  water  added  was  insuflicient),  and  maybe  pmified 
by  recrystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol.  (Anderson.) 

0.  From  Opianic  acid. — 1.  By  the  action  of  strong  caustic  potash.  This  mode  of 
preparation  is  described  under  Hemipinic  Acid  (p.  142). — 2.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen.  Sodium-amalgam  is  warmed  for  several  hours  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
opianic  acid  ;  and  the  meconin  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  formation  of  the  meconin  in  this  ease  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda 
formed  from  the  sodium-amalgam:  for  it  takes  place  in  a  dilute  solution,  and  at  a 
temperature  very  much  below  that  at  which  opianic  acid  is  decomposed  under  the 
influence  of  alkali  ;  the  quantity  of  meconin  formed  is  also  considerably  greater  than 
that  which  is  produced  under  the  latter  circumstances,  5  grms.  opianic  acid  decom- 
posed by  sodium-amalgam  having  yielded  3'6o  grms.  of  pure  meconin,  whereas, 
according  to  the  first  of  the  two  equations  above  given,  it  should,  when  decomposed  by 
alkalis,  yield  only  2'3  grms.  meconin.  Moreover,  opianic  acid  is  similarly  converted  into 
meconin  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

Properties. — Meconin  crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  It 
is  perfectly  colourless  ;  has  no  smell;  and  appears  tasteless  at  first,  but  exhibits  a  very 
acrid  taste  as  it  dissolves  in  the  mouth. 

It  melts  at  90°  (Couerbe) ;  between  98°  and  99°  (M.  and  F.)  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  retains  its  fluidity  till  cooled  to  75°.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  boils  and  distils 
without  alteration,  solidifying  to  a  fatty  mass  on  cooling. 

A  hydrate  of  meconin  fl'as  once  obtained  by  Anderson,  in  decomposing  meconin 
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with  nitric  acid :  it  resembled  tlie  anhydrous  compound,  but  was  lighter,  and  did  not 
melt  below  96°. 

Meconin  dissolves  in  265'7  pts.  of  cold,  and  18'5  pts.  of  boiling  wafer  ;  in  alcohol 
Suwd.  ether  it  is  still  more  soluble.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  yj.refZ  a/^-rtfe,  but  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  ammonia.  When  heated  to  100°  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  yields  a  solu- 
tion which  may  be  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  from 
which  meconin  it  precipitated  on  addition  of  water  (Matthiessen  and  Foster). — Its 
aqueous  solution  precipitates  basic  acetate  of  had,  but  not  the  neutral  acetate. 

Meconin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  colourless 
solution  which  becomes  dark  green  when  evaporated :  if  alcohol  be  then  added,  the 
liquid  acquires  a  rose  colour ;  but  as  the  alcohol  evaporates,  the  green  tint  returns. 
The  green  solution  deposits  brown  flocks  when  mixed  with  water  (Couerbe).  Witli 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  meconin  forms  a  colourless  solution  which  becomes  purple  when 
heated,  and  brown  on  addition  of  water,  depositing  at  the  same  time  a  brown  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves  with  rose  colour  in  alkalis.  Nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concen- 
trated, converts  meconin  into  nitromeconin,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours.  With 
peroxide  of  lead  and  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  forms  an 
amorphous  substance  which  remains  dissolved. 

With  chlorine,  meconin  forms  chloromeconin  (Anderson).  According  to  Couerbe, 
chlorine  acts  but  slightly  on  meconin  at  common  temperatures,  but  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  melting  meconin,  forming  a  red  and  then  a  dai-k  brown  mass,  which  melts  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  meconin,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass  containing 
mechloic  acid  (p.  859),  meconin-resin,  and  25'5  per  cent,  cldorine.  Meconin  is  not 
altered  by  iodine,  but  when  treated  with  chloride  of  iodine,  it  forms  iodomeconin.  With 
bromine-water,  it  forms  bromomeeonin. 

Meconin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  when  heated 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  an  acid  containing  CH^O',  and  separation  of  chloride 
of  methyl,  which  quickly  volatilises  when  tlio  tube  is  opened  :  C"'H"'0'  +  HCl  = 
Q9JJ8Q4  ^  CH^Cl  (Matthiesen  and  'F  ost  ev ,  iminMished  experiments).  A  similar 
decomposition  is  produced  by  hydnodic  acid.  From  these  results  Matthiessen  and 
Foster  conclude  that  meconin  is  a  methylated  compound  ;  and  although  the  propor- 
tion of  methyl  contained  in  it  has  not  been  experimentally  determined,  they  infer, 
from  the  analogy  of  other  derivatives  of  narcotine  (§'.  v.)  that  its  rational  formula  is 


Bromomeeonin.  C'^H^BrO'. — When  bromine- water  is  gradually  added  to  aqueous 
meconin,  crystals  of  bromomeeonin  separate  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  167°,  and  behave 
in  other  respects  like  chloromeconin.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  48.) 

Chloromeconin.  C'"H''C10^  When  chlorine-gas  is  passed  into  a  cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  meconin,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  quickly  separates,  consisting 
of  chloromeconin,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  like- 
wise produced  when  dry  chlorine-gas  is  passed  over  melted  meconin.  It  crystallises 
in  coloui'less  needles,  which  melt  at  175°,  and  sublime  undecomposed  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  freely  in  boiling  water ;  in 
alkalis  to  about  the  same  amount  as  in  water,  and  without  decomposition.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

It  dissolves  in  cold  sidphuric  acid,  assumes  a  greenish-blue  colour  when  heated 
therewith,  and  on  subsequent  addition  of  water,  deposits  brown  flocks  wliich  dissolve 
with  red  colour  in  alkalis.  It  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  decom- 
posed when  heated  therewith.    (Anderson,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xcviii.  47.) 

Iodomeconin.  C"'H*'IO^ — When  chloride  of  iodine  is  added  to  aqueous  meconin, 
and  the  mixture  left  to  itself  for  several  days  in  a  warm  place,  long  crystals  form  in  it, 
contaminated  by  free  iodine.  They  are  purified  by  recrystallLsation  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Iodomeconin  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  112°  to  a  colourless  liquid. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  a 
temperature  above  100°  to  a  brown  liquid,  which  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat  with 
volatilisation  of  iodine.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  dark-coloured  liquid 
when  heated  ;  and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  iodine.  (Ander- 
son, Inc.  cit.) 

XJitromeconin.    C'^ffNO^  =  C"'H'(NO'-)0'.— Meconin  dissolves  abundantly  in 


(C»H^O)""> 
(CH^)^  \ 


0^ ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  dimethylated  derivative  of  a  compound, 


0^  not  yet  isolated,  which  may  be  called  n orm al  mecon in. 
Substitution  Dc7'ivativcs  of  Meconin. 
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cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  solution  giving  off  red  fumes  when  heated.  On 
diluting  with  water,  bidky  crystals  separate,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  washing 
and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Nitromeconin  forms  white  needles  and  prisms,  melting  at  160°  to  a  transparent 
liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  It  is  neutral,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  someM'hat  more  freely  in  boiling  water  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  dissolves  in  cold  stx'ong  nitric  acid,  separating  in  flocks  when  the  solution  is 
diluted.  In  cold  ammonia  and  potash,  it  is  not  more  soluble  than  in  water.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts.    It  dissolves  in  boiling  cdcohol  and  ether. 

Heated  in  small  quantities  on  platinum-foil,  it  volatilises  almost  without  decompo- 
sition, leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal ;  but,  if  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it 
decomposes  suddenly,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  porous  charcoal.  Boiled  with 
ammonia  ov  potash,  it  forms,  without  decomposition,  a  yellow  solution  which  does  not 
deposit  anything  on  cooling  or  on  addition  of  acids. 

MECOmiTSX.  A  substance  occurring  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  foetus,  and 
voided  soon  after  birth  :  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  the  bile  of  the  fcetus,  which  is  gradually 
poured  into  the  intestines,  and  has  there  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  alteration. 
It  is  a  pitchy  substance,  of  a  dark  brown-yellow  colour,  and  the  consistence  of  honey. 
Its  odour  is  for  the  most  part  faint,  and  only  occasionally  unpleasant ;  taste  mawkish, 
and  slightly  sweet.  It  stains  linen  permanently  yellow.  In  water  it  swells  up  to  a 
bulky  mass,  in  which  the  microscope  shows  epithelium-cells,  small  round  bodies, 
probably  consisting  of  decolorised  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
rhombic  tablets  of  cholesterin.  According  to  Simon,  dried  meconium  contains  16  pts. 
cholesterin,  lO'i  extractive  matter  and  bUe-resin,  34  casein,  6  picromel,  4  biliverdin, 
26  cells,  mucus,  and  perhaps  albumin  ( =  96-4).  The  cholesterin  is  extracted  by  ether, 
the  extractive  matter  and  bile-resin  by  alcohol.  Aqueous  alcohol  takes  up  the  casein 
together  with  picromel;  the  biliverdin  maybe  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  John  Davy,  meconium  contains  727  pts.  of  water,  23-6  mucus  and 
epithelium-cells,  7  0  cholesterin  and  margarin,  and  3'0  olein  and  biliary  colouring 
-matters. 

When  burnt,  it  leaves  an  ash  consisting  chiefly  of  ferric  oxide  and  magnesia,  with 
tx-aces  of  calcic  pliosphate  and  sodic  chloride.  According  to  Payen,  it  contains  common 
salt,  alkaline  carbonate  and  calcic  phosphate.    (Handvv.  d.  Chem.  v.  143.) 

nXEBICAGO  SATXVA.  Lucern. — The  composition  of  the  afh  of  this  plant,  as 
determined  by  Way  and  Ogston,  is  given  under  Fodder  (ii.  680). 

MEDICI WIER,  OTU  OF.  This  oil,  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of 
Jatropha  Curcas,  is  white,  scentless,  has  a  density  of  0'91  at  19°,  and  solidifies  to  a 
buttery  mass  at  —  8°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  alters  but 
very  little  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  not  easily  saponified  by  potash,  but  soda 
easily  converts  it  into  a  hard  white  soap,  containing  oleic  and  isocetic  acids.  Nitric 
acid  converts  the  oil  into  suberic  acid  :  pernitric  oxide  does  not  solidify  it  completely. 
When  heated  with  ammonia,  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  isocetamide. 

IHBDJIDITB.  Calcio-uranic  sulphate,  occurring  near  Adrianople.  (See  Sul- 
phates. ) 

nXEDVIiZiIC  ACID.  C^'H^-O-. — A  fatty  acid  produced,  together  with  oleic  and 
palmitic  acids,  by  the  saponification  of  beef-marrow.  It  forms  10  per  cent,  of  the 
acid  mixture  thus  obtained.  Melting  point  72-5°.  (Eylerts,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  civ.  129.) 

MBDUIiHN'.  A  name  applied  by  Braeonnot  to  cellulose  obtained  from  the  pith 
or  medulla  of  certain  plants. 

IVIEERSCHAVM.  (Sea-foam  :  from  its  apparent  lightness  and  whitish  colour.) 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium,  2Mg-0.3SiOl2H-'0,  or  Mg<Si'0«.2H^0,  occurring  in 
stratified  earthy  or  alluvial  deposits  on  the  plains  of  Eskihi-sher,  in  Asia  Minor ;  also 
in  Greece,  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia,  and  in  Morocco.  It  is  compact,  smooth  to  the 
touch,  and  of  fine  earthy  texture.  Hardness  =  2  to  2-5 ;  impressible  by  the  nail.  It  is 
opaque  and  white,  sometimes  with  a  greyish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  tinge.  When 
heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water,  blackens,  and  emits  a  burnt  smell.  Before  the 
blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  burns  white,  and  melts  on  the  thinnest  edges.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  borax  to  a  transparent  glass,  and  exhibits  a  lilac  colour  with  cobalt-solution. 
Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  separation  of  silica. 

Analyses. — 1.  is  byLychnell  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Forhandlingar,  1826,  p.  175); 
2.  By  i)amour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  316): 

SI02       Mg'O      H-0    Fe^O'    Al'O'  K^O  Sand 

1.  AsiaMinor     60-87     27-80    11-29  ^   0  09   =  100-05 

2.  Morocco    .    55-00      28-00    10-35    1-40    1-20    1-01    0-52    1-50  =  98-98 
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Tlio  formula  above  given  requires  R0  9  silica.  2G1  magnesia,  and  12'0  watei\  In 
these  analyses,  the  mineral  was  first  dried  over  sulphnric  acid  to  expel  hygroscopic 
water  (of  which,  lieing  porous,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity),  and  the  combined 
water  was  then  driven  off  by  heat.  The  mineral  is  often  mixed  with  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
produced.    (J.  L.  Smith,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  vii.  286.) 

mz:XZiSI£.  The  German  name  for  the  heajjs  or  stacks  of  timber  piled  up  for  burn- 
ing into  charcoal.    (See  Caebon,  i.  760.) 

fflSESM".  A  body  obtained  by  Keinsch  from  Athamanta  Meum.  The  root,  after 
exhaustion  with  hot  water,  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  70  per  cent. ;  the  alcohol  is 
removed  by  distillation,  and  subsequent  spontaneous  evaporation  ;  and  the  residue  is 
digested  with  ether,  which  extracts  the  mein.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  the  mein 
remains  as  a  thick,  yellow,  inodorous,  combustible  oil,  having  a  burning  taste,  and  not 
volatile  without  decomposition.  {Handwortcrbuch.) 

BIBGABSIOMITE.  A  variety  of  chlorobromide  of  silver  from  Chile,  crystallised 
in  cubes  and  octahedrons  containing  Ag'''Br''CP,  or  lAgCl.oAgBr.    (See  Silver.) 

BSSZOWITB.  A  calcio-aluminic  silicate  from  Somma,  where  it  occurs  in  small 
dimetric  crystals,  in  geodes,  usually  in  limestone  blocks.  Ratio  of  the  principal  to  the 
secondary  axes  =  1  :  0'439.  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  136°  11';  in  the 
lateral  edges  =  63°  40' ;  these  angles  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  scapolite  (5.  v.). 
Observed  combination  coPoo  .  coP.  P  .  coP3  .  Poo  .  3P3  .  oP.  Sometimes  liemihedral 
in  the  planes  3P3,  the  alternate  ones  being  wanting.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPco  and 
ooP,  rather  perfect,  but  often  interrupted. 

Hardness  =  5-5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  =  2'5  to  2-74.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colourless  to 
white.  Transparent  to  translucent  ;  often  cracked  within.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
melts  to  a  colourless  glass ;  forms  also  a  clear  glass  with  soda.  According  to  v.  Kath, 
the  mineral  when  pure,  dissolves  completely  in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
but  on  heating  or  evaporating  the  solution,  the  silica  separates  in  the  pulverulent  form. 
According  to  L.  Gmelin  and  Kobell,  it  gelatinises  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Anah/scs :  a.  L.  Gmelin  (Scliw.  J.  xxv.  36  ;  xxxv.  345). — b.  Stromeyer  {Untcr- 
suchungev,  p.  378). — c.  Wolff  (ZM  compositionc  Eckebergiiis,  Scapolithi  et  Mejonitis, 
Disseriatio,  Berolini,  1843). — d.  Eath  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxii.  288). 


Si  02 

Al'O' 

Fe^O 

Ca?0 

Na^O* 

K=0. 

Loss  by 
ignition. 

a. 

43-80 

32-85 

1-07 

20-64 

2-57 

=  100-93 

h. 

40-53 

32-73 

0-18 

24-24 

1-81 

=  99-49 

c. 

42-07 

31-71 

22-43 

0-45 

0-31 

0-31 

=  97-28 

d. 

42-55 

30-89 

0-41 

21-41 

0-83 

1-25 

0-93 

0-19 

=  98-46 

•  With  some  lithia. 


These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  3(2Ca-O.SiO'^)  +  2(2APO'.3SiO'),  or  Ca'-Al"^Si'0^ 
which,  substituting  al  =  |  Al,  may  be  reduced  to  an  orthosUieate,  Il^SiO\  (Dana,  ii.  200. 
— Eammclsherg' s  Min.eralchemic,  p.  714.) 

SfEEZiii.CON'ITE.  Native  cupric  oxide,  found  at  Copper  Harbour,  Kewenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior  (ii,  68). 

laEXiAZW.  This  name  is  given  by  Bizioto  the  black  substance  which  is  deposited, 
together  with  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  when  the  dried  residue  of  the 
so-called  ink  of  cuttle-fish  is  stirred  up  with  water.  It  is  contained  in  a  peculiar 
bladder  which  the  animals  eject  on  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  to  render  the  water 
opaque.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  boiling  the  above-mentioned  residue  with  water, 
then  with  alcohol,  lastly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  washing  with  water  containing 
a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
remains  suspended  in  water  for  a  long  time.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  not  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  Strong  caustic  potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a 
dark  brown  liquid,  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is 
not  dissolved  by  alkaline  carbonates.  These  characters  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  black  pigment  of  the  eye.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  160.) 

BIEX.iLZ.STTCil  I.E'U'CODENSIlOir.  The  tree  which  yields  cajeput-oil 
(i.  710.) 

IWES-Aisa.  C^NiiH' or  C^N'^H'^?  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  10;liii.  240.— 
Knapp,  ibid.  xxi.  242. — Volckel,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  367;  Ixiii.  90. — Gerh.  i.  464.) — 
A  compound  obtained  as  a  residue  when  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  is  heated.  This 
salt  decomposes  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  first  giving 
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off  ammonia,  then  sulphide  of  carbon  in  considerable  quantity,  and  sulphide  of 
ammouiura,  and  leaving  a  residue  which  Liebig  callsc  rude  melam.  On  boiling  this  pro- 
duct with  moderately  strong  potash-ley,  till  the  gi-eater  part  is  dissolved,  and  leaving 
the  filtered  liquid  to  cool,  melam  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular  powder. 
Instead  of  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium,  Liebig  finds  it  preferable  to  heat  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  stirring  constantly  till  no 
more  vapours  of  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  are  evolved,  and  sal-ammoniac  begins  to 
sublime.  The  mass  is  then  exhausted  with  cold  water,  and  the  residue  is  dried  and 
gently  ignited. 

Volekel  prepares  melam  by  heating  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  in  a  retort,  exhaust- 
ing the  residue  with  cold  water,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  The  first  decoctions 
deposit  a  bulky  matter;  the  last,  on  cooling,  yield  melam  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder. 

Melam  is  a  white  granular  powder  insoluble  in  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.    It  yields  by  analysis  the  following  numbers  : 

Liebig.  Volekel. 

Carbon                                             30-49  .  .  28-37 

Hydrogen  3-94  .  .  4-77 

Nitrogen                                             65-57  .  .  66-86 

100-00  100-00 

Liebig  deduces  from  his  oym  analysis  the  formula  CN"!!^  (cale.  30-63  carbon  and  3-8 
hydrogen);  according  to  which,  melam  may  be  regarded  as  hexcyanop)entamide, 

jjg^N^,  or  as  a  compound  of  2  at.trieyanimide  with  3  at.  ammonia  =  2Cy'N.3H^N. 

Gerhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  the  formula  C^N^H^  which  agrees  better  with 
Volckel's  analysis  (calc.  28-57  carbon,  4-76  hydrogen,  and  66-67),  and  represents 

melam  as  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  melamine  or  cyanuro-triamide,  ^^gjN'. 

By  prolonged  boiling  -with  caustic  alkalis,  melam  is  converted  into  melamine,  which 
separates  on  evaporation  or  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  mother-liquor  contains  ammeline, 
which  may  be  precipitated  by  acids,  together  with  ammelide  ;  and  the  latter,  by  the 
continued  action  of  the  alkali,  is  ultimately  resolved  into  ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid. 
These  changes  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 


(1,  a.)  . 

Melam. 

+ 

2W0  = 

icm^wo 

Ammeline. 

-t- 

NH^ 

or(l,  b.) 

Melam. 

+ 

WO  = 

Ammeline. 

+ 

NH' 

(2.)   .  . 

Ammeline, 

+ 

WO  = 

C3N4H402 

Ammelide. 

+ 

NH^ 

(3.)   .  . 

Ammelide. 

+ 

H=0  = 

Cyanuric 
acid. 

+ 

If  Gerhardt's  formula  of  melam  be  admitted,  the  formation  of  melamine  is  a  case  of 
mere  polymeric  transformation :  according  to  Liebig's  formula,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
melamine  is  produced  by  assump)tion  of  ammonia  eliminated  in  the  formation  of  the 
otiier  products  above  mentioned  : 

C«N"H'  -I-  NH'  =  2Cm'W 
Melam.  Melamine. 

Melam  is  resolved  by  into  ammonia  and  mellone  or  hydromellone  (perhaps  thus: 
C«N"H«  =  2NHS  +  C^N'H').  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
or  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  ammeline  ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  same,  together  with  ammelide.  I5y  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
cyanuric  acid  ;  and  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  forms  cyanate  of  potassium. 

According  to  Vcilckel,  melam  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  the  compound 
C^N^H^HCl. 

»X£XiAXVKZIirs.    C^N^H". — Syn.  -with  Cyantjra.mide  (ii.  287). 

BSEl.A.nXPYRXII'  or  KEXiilMPirRXTE.    Syn.  with  Dulcite  (ii.  348). 

IVIEiZiA.N'A.SFKAZiT.    A  kind  of  bituminous  coal  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 

msXiAXTCHZiOB.  A  blackish-green  phosphate  of  iron  from  Rabenstein,  contain- 
ing in  100  pts.  38-9  per  cent,  ferric  and  3-87  ferrous  oxide,  besides  manganous  oxide 
and  9  to  10  per  cent,  water.    (Fuchs,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvii.  171.) 

IUCz:iiA2XCZiilXJCE.    Native  sulphide  of  silver.    (See  Sil-vee.) 

nSEXiA.lM'SS'S'SJRZTS.    A  mineral  found  in  the  greywacke  formed  from  decom- 
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posed  ba,salt  iu  the  Sclimelzertlial,  near  Honnef  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  Jeposited  in  tlie 
rock  in  amorphous  nodular  particles,  of  conchoidal  fracture  ;  opaque,  with  velvet-black, 
sometimes  Lrownish-Lluek  coloiu-,  and  blackish-brown  streak  ;  small  lumps  adhere  to 
the  tongue;  it  does  not  fall  to  pieces  in  water.  Specific  gravity  =  1-820.  Eammels- 
berg  found  in  it : 

Si02         A1103         Fe^Oa       Fe^O        Mn^O       Mg=0        Ca'O  H-O 
41-63       18-72       2-36       7  83       2-51       6-23       1-67       20  71  =  100-66; 

whence  the  formula  3M-0.2M'O^GSi02.12H-0,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  related  iu 
comj^osition  to  palagonite.    (Krantz,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  795.) 

ME2.iJ.MIC  ACXD.  C'»H"05.  (Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  281.)— A  black 
substance  produced,  together  with  acetate  of  potassium,  by  the  oxidation  of  salicylide 
of  potassium.  This  compound,  when  exposed  in  a  slightly  moist  state  to  the  air, 
becomes  covered  with  spots,  which  are  green  at  first,  but  ultimately  become  quite 
black.  This  change  does  not  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen ;  but  if  the 
experiment  be  made  under  a  bell-jar  flUed  with  oxygen,  the  whole  of  that  gas  is 
gradually  absorbed,  and  no  other  gas  is  evolved. 

The  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

2C'H*K0=  +  0'  +  2H-0    =    C'"H80^  +  2C=H5K02. 

Salicylide  of  Mclanic  Acetate  of 

potassium.  acid.  potassium. 

When  the  transformation  is  complete,  a  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  from  which 
water  extracts  acetate  of  potassium,  while  melanie  acid  remains  undissolved  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  resembling  lamp-black.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  acids.  It 
decomposes  alkaline  carbonates. 

Melanie  acid  gives  by  analysis  56-26  and  56-56  per  cent,  carbon,  and  4-01  hydrogen : 
the  formula  C'°II''0*  requires  59-69  carbon,  3-84  hydrogen,  and  38  47  oxygen. 

A  black  substance  having  nearly  the  same  composition  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  on  quinone. 

Mclanatu  of  ammonium  is  obtained  by  digesting  melanie  acid  with  ammonia. 
Mclanatc  of  silver  is  a  black  precipitate  containing  27'27  per  cent,  carbon,  1-95 
hydrogen,  and  48-00  silver. 

IWSZiAIfflXiIK'E.    See  Aniline,  DEErvATrvus  of,  under  Phenylamines. 

msi.ASJIsa'.    The  black  pigment  of  the  eye  (ii.  616). 

SSEXiAH'STE.  A  black  caleio-ferric  garnet  (ii.  772),  found  chiefly  near  Albano 
and  Frascati,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

IdSXAlU-OCARBimSDS,  C'^H"N^O.— A  substance  probably  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  melanoximide  (g.  v.). 

nSEliA.Sl'OCHm'.  A  doubtful  product,  formed,  according  to  Brandes  and 
Leber  (Arch.  Phurm.  xv.  259),  together  with  several  others,  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
and  chlorine  upon  quinine  (q.v.). 

1WSI.AW0CHR©1TE.  A  basic  chromate  of  lead,  Pb-0.4PbCrO-,  found  at 
Beresof  in  the  Ural  (i.  934). 

1W:eSiA3JIOGAI.SjIC  ACZB.    Syn.  with  Metagallic  Acid. 

EIE2.ii.WOIiITE.  A  mineral  having  the  aspect  of  chlorite,  from  Milk  Row 
Quarry,  near  Charlestowu,  Massachusetts.  It  is  black  and  opaque,  with  a  striated 
surface,  and  somewhat  columnar  structure.  Streak  dark  olive-green.  Hardness  =  2. 
Specific  gravity  =  2-69.  According  to  H.  Wurtz,  it  contains  30-86  per  cent.  sUica, 
3  92  alumina,  20  26  ferric  oxide,  21-97  ferrous  oxide,  1-62  soda,  and  8-94  water,  with 
12-77  carbonate  of  calcium  =  100-33.  This  composition,  deducting  the  calcic  car- 
bonate, may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2(M-O.SiO-).M;03.Si02-(-  SH^O  ;  but  the 
mineral  is  perhaps  not  of  constant  composition  (Dana,  ii.  288).  Eammelsberg 
{Mineralchoide,  p.  639)  observes  that  it  is  near  Hisiugerite. 

BSEXiAKTOXinaiSS.  C'^H"N'0=. — A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  cyano- 
melaniline.    (See  Melanixine,  under  Phenylamines.) 

I!fflSXiii.WTBRlTB.    Native  ferrous  sulphate.    (See  Sulphates.) 

MSIiASffUREWIC  ACXD.    See  Cyanueamic  acids  (ii.  287). 

nzsZiiLPH'S'S&E.  The  name  given  by  Von  Buch  to  a  porphyritic  rock,  consisting 
of  a  lilack  or  blackish-grey  matrix  of  Labrador  and  augite,  in  which  are  imbedded 
crystals  of  the  same  minerals,  and  sometimes,  as  accessory  constituents,  uniaxial  mica, 
hornblende,  and  iron  pyrites.    It  sometimes  has  the  structiu-e  of  almond-stone,  with 
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spherical  and  almond-shaped  nodules  of  calespar,  zeolites,  &c.  Melaphyre  occurs  in 
the  Alps,  especially  in  the  Fassa  valley,  and  near  Klausen,  in  the  Tyrol ;  also  in  the 
Lower  Rliine,  on  the  Fiehtelgebirge  ;  at  Friedrischrode,  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald;  and 
at  Holmestrand,  in  South  Norway. 

niESXiASSZC  ACID.  A  black  acid,  produced,  together  with  glucic  acid  (ii.  848), 
by  heating  glucose  with  caustic  alkalis.  When  glucose  is  melted  at  100°,  and  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  baryta  is  added,  a  very  violent  action  takes  place,  giving  rise  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  formation  of  glucic  acid  ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  continually  darker  in  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  melassic  acid.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  and 
precipitating  by  hydrochloric  acid,  melassic  acid  is  deposited  in  black  flocks  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains,  according  to  Peligot's  analysis,  61-9 
to  61-0  per  cent,  carbon,  and  5'3  to  5-4  hydrogen.  The  formula  C'-H"'0',  requiring 
61'9  carbon,  4'3  hydrogen,  and  33'8  oxj'gen,  agrees  with  these  results  so  far  as  the 
carbon  is  concerned ;  but  the  amount  of  hydrogen  found  by  experiment  is  too  large 
for  it. 

BSEISOTE.  C™H™.  Paraffin  of  Wax.  (Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ii.  252.— 
Lrwy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  395.— Brodie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  156.) — A  sub- 
stance homologous  with  ethylene,  &c.,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrate  of 
myricyl  and  of  myricin.  It  may  be  prepared  by  subjecting  bees' -wax  to  dry  distillation, 
treating  the  product  with  potash,  to  saponify  the  fatty  acid  formed  at  the  same  time  ; 
decanting  .the  soap  from  the  mixture  of  melene  and  oily  hydrocarbons  ;  and  distilling 
this  mixture,  which  then  gives  off,  first,  the  oily  hydrocarbons,  and,  lastly,  the  melene, 
wlien  the  heat  is  considerably  increased.  The  product  is  purified  by  pressure  and  re- 
crystallisation  from  boiling  ether.  It  is  generally  necessary,  however,  before  crystal- 
lising it,  to  rectify  it  over  caustic  potash,  in  order  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  an 
oxygenated  substance  with  which  it  is  still  contaminated. 

Melene  crj'stallises  in  perfectly  white  nacreous  scales,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  of 
specific  gravity  0-89.  It  melts  at  62*^  (Brodie),  at  33-5°  (Ettling),  at  47-8°  (Lewy), 
and  .solidifies  in  a  waxy  mass  on  cooling.  Boils  between  370°  and  380°.  Vapour- 
density,  by  three  experiments,  between  lO'O  and  11'8:  the  determinations  were,  how- 
ever, rendered  inaccurate  by  partial  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  easily  in  etlier,  and  in  oils  both  fixed 
and  volatile. 

Melene  is  not  attacked  by  fotash  or  soda,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  Sulphuric  acid 
does  not  attack  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  on  applying  heat,  part  of  the  melene 
is  carbonised,  while  the  rest  sublimes.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  add. 
Chlorine  attacks  it,  producing,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  body  containing  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  chlorine. 

Eelated  to  melene  are  the  several  mineral  tallows,  distinguished  as  fichteliie,  hartitc, 
hatchctin,  ixolyte,  kmilitc,  ozokerite,  schcererite,  cf'c. 

MEZiEN'E,  STTIiPHXDE  OP.  This  name  was  applied  by  Volckel  to  a  siilphu- 
retted  residue  obtained,  together  with  others  (called  respectively  sulphide  of  alphcnc, 
xanthene,  xiithene,  &c.),  by  the  action  of  heat  on  persulphocyanic  acid.  These  residues 
are  yellow  or  brown  powders  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
applied,  and  are  probably  mere  mixtures.    (See  Gmelin's  Handbook,  ix.  394.) 

MBIiBTlKr.  This  name  is  given  by  W.  Stein  (J.  pr.  Cheru.  Ixxxv.  351)  to  the 
substance  produced,  together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  acids  on  rutin.  This  sub- 
stance, according  to  most  authorities,  is  identical  with  quercetin,  C-'H"'0"' ;  but, 
according  to  Stein,  it  differs  from  quercetin,  and  has  the  composition  C^°H"0'.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals  which  act  on  polarised  light,  and  reduce  potassio-cuprie  tartrate. 
(See  Quercetin  and  Rutin.) 

IVSEXiXW.    See  Rutin. 

nXEXilXTOPHAXTE.  A  mineral  from  the  zircon-syenite  of  Norway,  nearly  related 
to  leucophane.  The  crystals  are  optically  uniaxial,  but  it  has  not  been  determined 
whether  they  are  dimetiic  or  hexagonal.  It  also  occurs  massive,  with  a  scaly  and 
sometimes  foliated  structure"  cleavable  in  one  direction.  Hardness  =  5.  Specific 
gravity  =3'0.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colour,  sulpliur-,  citron-,  or  honey-yellow.  Not 
phosphorescent.  Brittle.  It  contains,  according  to  an  approximate  analysis  by  Richter, 
44-8  per  cent,  silica,  2-2  glucina,  12  4  alumina,  1-4  manganic  oxide,  1-1  ferric  oxide, 
31-5  lime,  0'2  magnesia,  2'6  soda,  2-3  fluorine,  and  0'3  nickel-oxide,  zirconia,  eerie 
oxide,  and  yttria. 

BiELEZITOSE.  C'^H^^O". — A  kind  of  sugar  discovered  in  the  manna  of  Brian- 
9on  (p.  822)  by  Bor.astre,  and  further  investigated  by  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  Iv.  282).    The  extract  of  this  substance  prepared  with  boiling  alcohol  deposits 
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melizitose  after  being  evaporated  to  a  syriip,  and  left  to  stand  for  several  weeks;  the 
proJuet  may  be  purified  by  reerystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Melezitose  forms  very  small,  short,  hard,  shining  crystals,  resembling  those  of  eane- 
sngar  under  the  microscope,  white  and  mealy  wlien  seen  in  mass ;  it  eflloresces  readily 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  gives  off  4  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated;  melts  below 
140°  without  further  alteration,  and  sohdifies  to  a  glass  on  cooling.  It  is  about  as 
sweet  as  glucose.    Dextro-rotatory;  for  the  transition-tint,  [a]  =  9-t-l°  for  C'''^H"0". 

It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  by  an  animoniacal  sulutioti  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  hoWing  alcohol,  quite 
insoluble  in  ether.    Absolute  alcohol  precipitates  it  from  the  aqueous  solution. 

Melezitose  decomposes  at  about  200^.  It  is  carbonised  by  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
quickly  turns  brown  with  boiling  hi/clrochloric  acid,  and  forms  oxalic  acid  witli  nitric 
aeid.  By  an  hour's  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In 
contact  with  yeast,  it  passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation. 
It  is  not  altered  at  100^  by  aqueous  alkalis,  and  scarcely  by  potassio-cu'p>ria  tar- 
trate. 

msiiIS.0T-GAXTM01lt.  See  Coumaein  (ii.  93). 
OTSlSBfUBS.    Syn.  with  Cadmium. 

MEZiXiISSiL,  OIIi  or.  A  volatile  oil  contained  in  balm  [Melissa  officinalis), 
most  abundantly  at  the  flowering  time,  and  obtained  from  it  by  distillation  with  water. 
It  is  colourless  or  pale-yellow  ;  of  specific  gravity  O  Bo  to  0-82  ;  has  a  jjeculiar  odour; 
reddens  litmus  slightly.  According  to  Bizio  (Brugn.  Giorn.  xix.  360),  it  contains  a 
camphor  in  solution.  It  dissolves  in  5  to  6  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'856. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  vapour,  and  becomes 
viscid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas  when 
heated,  and  becomes  resinous.    (Zeller,  Stud,  iibcr  dthcr.  Ode.,  Landau,  1850.) 

P30TJ59O  I 

BSSX-ISSIC  &.CTa.    CTP'O^  =       H  — (Brodie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

Ixxi.  156.) — A  fatty  acid  obtained  by  treating  hydrate  of  niyricyl  (melissic  alcohol) 
with  potash-lime.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  cerotio  acid  (i.  836),  but  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature,  viz.  at  88°  or  89°.  According  to  Brodie's  analysis,  it  contains 
7919  to79-97  p>er  cent,  carbou,  and  13-00  to  13-63  hydrogen  (calc.  79  64  carbon,  13-27 
hydrogen,  and  7-09  oxygen).  The  silver  salt,  C^'H^AgO''',  is  a  white  precipitate  con- 
taining 19-30 to  19-74  percent,  silver  (calc.  19-30). 

m^ZiZSSIXI'.    Syn.  with  Melissic  Alcohol,  or  Hydrate  of  Myeicyl,  (See 

MyRII'YL. 

SfXEIXiITOSE,  C'^H-'^O". — A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  which 
falls  in  opaque  di-ops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in  Tasmania.  It  was 
first  recognised  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Johnston  (Mem.  Chem.  Soe.  i.  159), more 
fully  examined  by  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  66. —  Chimie  organique. 
Par.  1860,  ii.  260).  It  is  extracted  from  the  manna  by  water,  and  crystallises  in 
extremely  thin  interlaced  needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine  taste. 

The  crystals  of  melitose  aio  hydrated,  containing  C'-H--0".3H'^0.  They  give  off 
2  at.  water  at  100°,  and  become  anhydrous  at  130°.  They  dissolve  in  9  pts.  of  cold 
watt  r,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  dissolve  also  in  boiling  a/coAo/ more  freely 
than  mauuite.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  small  but  well-developed  crystals.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right :  for  the  transition-tint 
[a]  =    +  102°. 

Melitose  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  a  fermentable  sugar 
(probably  dextro-glucose),  and  non-fermentable  eucalyn  (ii.  601): 

C'H^^O"     +     R'O     =     C'WO^     -^  COH'^O" 

Melitose.  Glucose.  Eucalyn. 

Melitose  ferments  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  it  is  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
glucose  and  eucalyn :  consequently,  since  the  latter  is  unfermentable,  the  quantities  of 
alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride  obtained  from  it  are  only  half  of  those  which  would 
be  yielded  by  an  equal  quantity  of  glucose.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric 
solution,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  alkalis  or  -with  baryta-water.  It  is 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yielding  a  certain  quantity  of  mucic  acid,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

mELLAIvriC  A.CXD.    Syn.  with  EfciiHOic  ACID  (ii.  601). 

IVXEIiXiAM-.    Syn.  with  Mellone. 

JUl'E'XiJ^IC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Mellitic  Acid. 

nssiiXilXiITE. — Humboldiilite.    Soincrvillite.    Zurlitc.—  A  silicate  occurring  on 
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Vesuvius  and  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Eome,  in  dimetric  crystals,  in  wliich  the  prin- 
cipal is  to  the  secondary  axes  as  0-6432  :  1.  Observed  combination  oP  .  oo  P . 
ooPco  .  Poo  .  ooP2.  Angle  oP  :  Poo  =  147°  15';  Poo  :  Poo  (over  ooPco  )  =  65°  30'; 
Poo :  Poo  (over  terminal  edge)  =  134°  48'.  Cleavage  basal,  distinct.  Hardness 
=  5.  Specific  gravity  =2-9  to  3-104.  The  crystals  are  brown  or  yellow,  -with  ^-itreous 
lustre,  generally  translucent,  sometimes  opaque.  Fractiu-e  conchoi'dal  to  uneven.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  it  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  yellowish  or  black  glass.  Gives,  with 
fluxes,  the  reactions  of  iron  and  silica.    Gelatinises  with  acids. 

Anali/ses. — a.  Humholdtilite,  from  Somma,  by  Kobell  (Schw.  J.  Ixiv.  293). — h.  The 
same  by  D amour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  59). — c,  d.  Mellilitc,  from  Cape  di  Bove, 
by  D amour  {loc.  cit.). 


Si02 

Fe^O 

Mg20 

Na^O 

K20 

a. 

43-96 

11-20 

2-32 

31-96 

6-10 

4-28 

0-38 

=  100-20 

b. 

40-60 

10-88 

4-48 

31-81 

4-54 

4-43 

0-36 

=  98-05 

c. 

39-27 

6-42 

10-17 

32-47 

6-44 

1-95 

1-46 

=  98-18 

d. 

38-34 

8-61 

10-02 

32-05 

6-71 

2-12 

1-51 

=  99-36 

These  analyses  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  6(2Ca-O.SiO') 
+  2(A1''0^ ;  Fe*0').3SiO-,  which  is  that  of  an  orthosilicate,  the  calcium  being  partly 
replaced  by  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 

Massive  Gchknite,  which  contains,  according  to  Kobell  (Kastn.  Arch.,  iv.  313), 
39-80  per  cent  silica,  12-80  alumina,  2-57  ferric  oxide,  37-64  Ume,  4-64  magnesia,  0-30 
potash,  and  2-00  water,  may  be  included  in  the  same  general  formula. 

Somcrvillite,  occurring  on  Vesuvius  in  dull  yellow  crystals,  has  the  angles  of  this 
species.  (Descloizeaux.) 

BIES.S.E»E]£3JE.    Syn.  with  Mellitimide. 

MElIilTAEaiC  ACID.    See  Mellitic  Acid,  Amides  of. 

lidEXi^XTE,  or  Honey  stone. — Native  mellitate  of  aluminium  (p.  871). 

»lEIiI.lTinsi3JB.   See  Mellitic  acid,  Amides  of. 

»XBX.Z.XTXC  ACID.   C^H20'=  ^^'^l  1 0^.    Mellicacid.  Mellithsdure.  Honig- 

stdnsdure.  (Gm.  x.  1. — Gerh.  iii.  822.) — This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Klaproth 
in  1799,  occurs  as  mellitate  of  aluminium,  in  honeystone  or  mellite,  which  is  the  only 
known  source  of  it.  There  is  a  statement  by  Hiin  ef  eld  (Schw.  J.,  xlix.  215),  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  treating  amber  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid;  but  it  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

To  prepare  it,  powdered  honeystone  is  treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, the  liquid  is  boiled  till  the  excess  of  the  ammonium-salt  is  expelled ;  caustic 
ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  any  alumina  that  may  have  been  dissolved ;  the  liquid 
is  filtered  and  evaporated  till  neutral  mellitate  of  ammonium  crystallises  out ;  and  this 
salt  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  being 
each  time  added,  to  reconvert  the  acid  salt  produced  by  evaporation  of  the  ammonia 
into  the  crystaUisable  neutral  salt.  The  purified  ammoniacal  salt  is  finally  dissolved 
in  water  ;  the  solution  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  washed 
precipitate  decomposed  by  sidphydric  acid  if  it  contains  lead,  or  by  hydrochloric  acid 
if  it  contains  silver;  and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated,  whereby  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  263.) 

The  lead-precipitate  contains  ammonia,  which  is  transferred  to  the  separated  acid. 
Either,  therefore,  the  acid  must  be  re-precipitated  -with  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  precipitate, 
which  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  washed  and  again  decomposed  with 
sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  acid  thus  liberated  precipitated  a  third  time  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  precipitate  free  from  ammonia,  and  thence  to  separate  the  pure 
acid  by  sidphydric  acid  ; — or  the  ammonium-salt  must  be  boiled  with  excess  of  bary ta- 
wat«r ;  the  resulting  barium-salt  decomposed  by  digestion  -with  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid ; 
the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  tiU  it  crystallises ;  and  the  crystals  freed  from 
adhering  sulphuric  acid  by  recrystallisation.    (Erdmann  and  Marehand.) 

To  pirepare  colourless  mellitic  acid  from  the  brown  acid  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  mellitate  of  ammonium,  the  colouring  matter  may  be  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium  ;  the  meUitate  of  barium  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  am- 
monia, or  by  boiling  with  acetate  of  ammonium,  and  converted  into  mellitate  of  ammo- 
nium by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  ; — or  the  brown  motlier-liquor  may  be 
precipitated  by  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  crystallised  mellitate 
of  copper  decomposed  by  sulphydrate  of  ammonium. — In  precipitating  the  piu-ified 
ammonium-salt  by  nitrate  of  .silver,  it  is  necessary  to  drop  the  former  into  an  ex- 
cess of  the  latter;  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  retain  ammonia.  (Schwarz.) 
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Mellitic  acid,  as  obtained  by  evaporation,  is  a  wliite  powder,  exhibiting  scarcely 
any  appearance  of  crystalline  structure ;  as  crystallised  from  solution  in  cold  alco- 
hol by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  forms  delicate,  silky  needles,  united  in  stellate 
groups.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  as  in  alcohol.  It  is  fusible  by  heat,  tastes  strongly 
acid,  and  is  permanent  in  the  air.  (Wohler.) 

The  crystallised  acid  does  not  give  off  water  at  100°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
sublimes  partly  unaltered  :  the  greater  portion  is,  however,  decomposed  with  separation 
of  charcoal.  According  to  Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  lii.  432),  tlie  sublimate  obtained 
by  heating  mellitic  acid  consists  of  pyromellitic  acid,  C^HO^  which  melts  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  and  solidities  in  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  Mellitic  acid,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal, which  afterwards  burns  completely  away.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric 
or  suljyhuric  acid,  but  the  latter  dissolves  it. 

Mellitatos. — Mellitic  acid  is  dibasic,  yielding  neutral  salts,  C'M-0',  and  acid  salts, 
C^HMO'.  The  mellitates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  products  containing  hydrogen.  When  slowly  distilled  with 
sidphuric  acid,  they  yield  pyromellitic  acid,  together  with  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
anhydi'ide,  and,  towards  the  end,  sulphurous  anhydride. 

The  mellitates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  dissolve  readily  in  water.  The 
zinc-  and  manganese-salts  dissolve  more  readily  in  cold  tlian  in  hot  water.  The  rest 
are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Mcllitatc  of  Aluminium,  2AP013CW.36H-0  =  C''^(Al<)'iO'M8H-'0,  or 
C*al'-'0'.6H-0. — This  compound  occurs  native  as  mcUite  or  honvystoue,  in  lignite,  at 
Asten  in  Thuringia,  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  near  AValchau  in  Moravia,  both 
crystallised  and  in  massive  nodules.  The  crystals  are  dimetric,  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination P  .  coP  .  oP  .  P,  &c.,  the  P-faces  usually  predominating.  Length  of  prin- 
cipal axis  =  O-TioS.  Angle  P  :  P  (terminal)  =118°  4';  P  :  ccP  (lateral)  =  93°  22' ; 
P:  00  P=  120°  58'.  Cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to  P.  Hardnets  =2  to  2-5.  Spe- 
cific gravity  r.5.5  to  1'642.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Colour  honey- 
yellow,  sometimes  reddish  or  brownish ;  rarely  white.  Streak  white.  Transparent  to 
translucent,  and  with  strong  double  refraction.    Fracture  conchoidal.  Seetile. 

The  crystals  contain  14'5  per  cent,  alumina  and  441  per  cent,  water  of  crj'stalli- 
sation,  which  is  di'iven  off  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Caustic  alkalis  decompose  them,  setting  the  alumina  free.  They  are  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid,  and  sepai-ate  from  the  solution  without  change  of  form  or  constitution. 

Native  honeystone  contains  a  smaU  quantity  of  a  yellow  resin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
colour,  and  probably  also  its  odour. 

Mellitate  of  potassium,  added  to  a  solution  of  alum,  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate 
containing  9-5  per  cent,  alumina  and  48 '0  per  cent,  water;  probably  an  acid  salt. 
(Wohler.) 

Mellitates  of  Ammonium — The  neutral  salt,  CXNH^)=0<.3H-0,  forms  large 
shining  transparent  crystals,  ha-s-ing  a  slight  acid  reaction.  They  exhibit  two  forms, 
probably  mth  different  amounts  of  water ;  both  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  but 
differing  considerably  in  the  angles. 

The  crystals  a  are  derived  from  an  octahedron  whose  axes  are  to  one  another  as 

V  3-290  :  ^/  7-881  :  1.  Observed  combination  oP.  <»  P.  oo  t  oo  .  too  .  f  oo .  Angle 
oP  :  Pco  =  151°  8';  oP  :  ?  oo  =160°  24';  <»P  :  <»P  =  144°  16';  ooP:  oofco  =  122°5'. 
The  faces  ooPoo  are  longitudinally  striated.    No  cleavage  jjarallel  to  oP. 

The  crystals  /3  are  derived  from  an  octahedron  whose  axes  are  to  one  another  as 

V  2-675  ;  7-923  :  1.  Observed  combination  oP  .  P  .  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  Angle  oP  :  P 
=  144°  44';  P  :  P  -  146°  17';  P  :  c»P  =  125°  16';  ooP  .-  aP  =  119°  41';  c«p  : 
ooPoo  =  120°  9^'.    Cleavage  parallel  to  oP. 

The  crystals  give  off  24-1  per  cent,  water  (1  at.)  at  100°,  and  at  150°  decomposition 
takes  place,  with  evolution  of  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  water,  and  formation  of 
paramide  and  euchroate  of  ammonium. 

C^(NH')=0*    =    C<HN02  +  NH'  +  2H'^0. 

Mellitate  of  Paramide. 
ammonium. 

3C\NH')=0'    =    C'2H^(NH')=N-0«  +  2NH'  +  4IP0. 

Mellitate  of  amtnonium.       Euchroat?  of  ammonium. 

The  acid  salt,  2C'II(NH^)0-'.C  'B[-0*.4H=0,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  ammonio-cupric 
mellitate  with  sulphydric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  trimetric  prisms,  Iwving  their  lateral 
edges  truncated.  Observed  combination  oP  .  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  ooPco .  Anglo  ooP  : 
ooP  =  122°. 

Mellitate  of  Barium,  C'Ba-0^.H=0,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  is  a 
white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  after  a  while  crystallises  in  scales,  or,  if  the  solution.s 
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from  wliich  it  was  formed  were  very  dilute,  in  needles.  Mellitic  acid  added  to  chloride 
of  barium  forms,  after  a  few  seconds,  a  precipitate  composed  of  needle-shaped 
crystals. 

Mellitate  of  Calciti7n  is  obtained  on  mixing  mellitite  of  ammonium  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  Mellitic 
acid  added  to  lime-water  throws  down  white  flocks  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mellitate  of  Cobalt,  C^Co^O'.6H*0,  crystallises  from  solution  in  boiling  water 
in  microscopic  prisms. 

Mellitates  of  Copper. — The  neutral  salt,  C''Cu'0^4H-0,  is  produced  as  an 
amorphous  precipitate,  becoming  crystalline  after  a  while,  on  mixing  boiling  solutions 
of  mellitic  acid  and  cupric  acetate.  On  mixing  cold  solutions  of  mellitic  acid  and 
cupric  acetate,  there  is  deposited  an  add  salt,  C^Cu'''0'.C^CuH0*.8H-0,  which  also 
becomes  crystalline.  On  adding  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  to  a  salt  of  mellitate  ot 
ammonium,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  ammonio-ciipric  mellitate, 
C^Cu'0'.C^Cu(NH^)0'.4H-0,  or  C»Cu'(NH^)0l4H-0. 

Mellitates  ofIron.—Th&  ferric  salt  is  a  cream-coloured  precipitate,  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. — Ferrous  salts.  Mellitate  of  ammonium  forms  with  ferrous  sulphate 
a  greenish-white  precipitate,  which  redissolves  when  the  liquid  is  warmed  ;  but  on 
raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point,  a  basic  salt,  Fe^0.C''Fe^0''.3H-0,  is  pre- 
cipitated in  microscopic  cubo-octahedrons  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour ;  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  assuming  an  olive-green  colour 
when  dry  ;  and  giving  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  190°. 

Mellitate  of  Lead.  CWO«  (at  180°).— Bulky  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
nitric  acid ;  obtained  by  adding  the  acid  or  the  ammonium-salt  to  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead. 

Mellitate  of  Magyiesium.  C^Mg'0^.6H-0. — Precipitated  on  adding  carbonate 
of  magnesium  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  mellitic  acid,  as  an  oil  which  solidities  to 
a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 

Mellitate  of  Mangranese.  C'Mu'0'.6H'0. — Obtained  in  like  manner.  White 
powder,  composed  of  microscopic  needles;  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water, 
which  dissolves  only  gijj  of  it. 

Mellitates  of  Mercury.— The  mercuric  salt,  C'Hg-O^SH^O,  or  C^Hhg"0^2H=0 
(at  100°),  is  obtained  as  a  white  granular  mass  by  triturating  mercuric  oxide  with 
mellitic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  by  precipitating  an  alkaline  mellitate 
with  mercuric  nitrate. 

The  mercurous  salt,  C*Hhg'0''.2H-0  (at  100°),  is  also  obtained  by  precipitation,  as 
a  white  granular  precipitate,  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  becoming  anhydrous  at  190°. 

Mellitate  of  Niclcel,  C'Ni-0'.8H'''0.— When  a  hot  solution  of  mellitic  acid  is 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  nickel,  a  green  semi-fluid  mass  separates,  which  hardens 
and  becomes  vitreous  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  salt  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  very  freely  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  It  gives  off  half  its  water 
(4  at.)  at  100°,  and  the  rest  at  300°. 

Mellitates  of  Palladium. — Mellitic  acid  is  perfectly  neutralised  by  oxide  of 
palladium  ;  but  the  liquid  does  not  yield  any  crystals,  even  when  concentrated  to  a 
syrup ;  but  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  brown  amorphous  residue  of  palladious 
mellitate.  This  salt  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which,  on  eva- 
poration, deposits  colourless  rhombic  crystals,  often  macled  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
containing  4NHlCTd=0^2H-0.  The  whole  of  the  water  is  given  off  at  100°,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.    (Karmrodt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  164.) 

Mellitate  of  Palladium  and  Potassium  crystallises  from  the  mixture  of  the  two  salts 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  in  nodular  groups  of  indistinct  prisms.  Mellitate  of  palladium 
and  sodium  crystallises  in  macled  triangular  pyramids  containing  34  per  cent,  palla- 
dium. (Karmrodt.) 

Mellitates  of  Potassium.. — The  neutral  salt,  C''K''0^3H'0,  forms  efBoreseent 
trimetric  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  o.  Observed  combi- 
nation oP  .  ooP  .  o-Poo  .„Poo  .  J'oo.  Angle  coP  :  oo  P  =  114°;  a.P  :  Poo  =  151^'; 
oP  :  Poo  =  160°  ;  ooP  :  ooPoo  =  123°  nearly. 

Acid  salt,  C*HK0*.2H''0.— A  hot  solution  of  1  at.  of  the  neutral  salt  and  1  at. 
mellitic  acid  yields  this  salt  on  cooling  in  large  transparent  right  rhomboi'dal  prisms, 
often  truncated  on  the  lateral  and  terminal  edges.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
the  neutral  salt. 

A  compound  of  acid  mellitate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  4C''HK0*.NK0'.3H-0,  is 
formed  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  mixing  a  concentj-atcd 
Bolution  of  neutral  potassic  mellitate  with  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  ajiy  precipitate  is 
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formed,  and  heating  the  liquid  till  the  precipitate  disappears.  Tlie  doiiLle  salt  tlien 
crystallises  in  sijc-sided  trimetric  prisms  with  dihedral  snnimits,  exhibiting  the  combi- 
nation ooP  .  ooPco  .  foo  .    It  has  an  acid  taste,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Another  acid  mellitate  of  potassium  (perhaps  C'IIK0^C*K''0^6IP0)  is  men- 
tioned by  Erdmann  and  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  129)  as  having  been  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  on  adding  melUtic  acid  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt.  This  powder  redissolved  in  water  yielded  large  nacreous 
crystals  containing  20'63  per  cent,  carbon,  2'74  hydrogen,  and  30'49  potash. 

Mcllitates  of  Silver. — The  argaitic  salt,  C*Ag''0^  is  obtained  on  adding mellitic 
acid  or  mellitate  of  ammonium  to  nitrate  or  acetate  of  silver,  as  a  white  crystalline, 
shining,  scaly  powder,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  consist  of  transparent,  colourless, 
square  plates,  usually  having  their  angles  truncated.  When  heated,  it  deflagrates 
slightly,  but  without  exhibiting  any  electric  excitement,  as  the  oxalate  does  under 
similar  circumstances.  Heated  to  100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  blackens  and  gives 
olF  water,  and  the  residue  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  dark-brown,  strongly  acid 
liquid,  which  gradually  deposits  a  mirror  of  metallic  silver,  leaving  a  solution  of 
argentic  mellitate  in  mellitic  acid.  The  brown  or  black  residue  obtained  by  heating 
the  argentic  salt  evidently  contains  argcntous  mdlitate.  When  argentic  mellitate 
previously  heated  to  280°  is  heated  with  iodine,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed,  together 
with  a  white  crystalline  sublimate,  strongly  acid,  and  very  solulde  in  water. 

Potassio-argaitic  Mellitate,  C^KAgO^  is  deposited  from  a  mixtiu-e  of  the  component 
salts  containing  nitric  acid,  in  small,  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  in  which  the  angle 
ooP  .  P      121°  30' ;  ooP  :  cctcc  =  119°  11'. 

These  crystals,  when  heated,  first  give  off  water  and  become  opaque,  then  swell  up 
with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  leave  a  residue  of  silver  and  potassic  carbonate. 

Mellitate  of  Sodium,  C'Na-0^,  crystallises  with  two  diffei'ent  pirojjortions  of 
water.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  deposits  needles  containing  32'81  per  cent.  (4  at.) 
water,  the  whole  of  which  is  given  oft'  at  180°.  A  solution  saturated  in  the  cold 
yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  striated  triclinic  crystals  containing  38-88 
per  cent.  (6  at.)  water,  which  they  give  off  at  160°.    (Erdmann  and  Marchand.) 

Mellitate  of  Steonti  urn. — White  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
obtained  by  adding  mellitic  acid  to  strontia-water. 

nXEIiXXTZC  ACXS,  AmZTi^S  OF.     (Wcihler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii. 
268. — li.  Schwarz,  ibid,  Ixvi.  52.) — Two  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  by  tho 
dehydration  of  mellitate  of  ammonium,  viz.,  mellitimide  or  paramide,  which 
has  the  composition  of  acid  mellitate  of  ammonium  minus  2  at.  water : 
C^H(NH')0'    -    2H'-0       =  C'HNO'^ 

Acid  mellitate  Mellitimide. 
ol  aminuiiiuni. 

and  euehro'ie  acid,  which  is  a  mellitamic  acid,  derived  from  an  acid  trimellitate  of 
ammonium  by  abstraction  of  i  at.  water : 

C''''H''(NH*)"0'-    -    4H'0       =  C'=H<N-08 

Acid  trimellitate  of  Euchroic  acid, 

ammonium. 

Mellitamide  (C'O^'.H^N^,  and  mellitamic  acid  (C^O^)"|q'  ai-e  obtained, 

according  to  Limpricht  and  Scheibler,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  neutral  mellitate 
of  ethyl. 

Paramide  and  euehro'ie  acid  are  obtained  by  heating  neutral  mellitate  of  ammonium 
to  150°-160°  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with 
water.  Paramide  then  remains  undissolved,  and  the  solution  contains  euchroate  of 
ammonium. 

Euehro'ie  acid  has  already  been  described  (ii.  601). 

Paramide  or  Mellitimide,    jjfN,  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in 

water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 
When  heated  with  water  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  boiled  for  some  time  with  water, 
fixed  alkahs,  or  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  acid  mellitate  of  ammonium.    By  the 
action  of  alkalis  restricted  to  a  shorter  time,  it  is  transformed  into  euchroic  acid : 
3C^HN0'-  +  2H-0    =    C'^H'N-'O"  +  NHl 

Paramide.  Euchroic 
actd. 

An  ammoniacal  solution  of  paramide,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a 
gelatinous  precipitate,  whose  composition  (at  loO'^)  agrees  best  with  the  formula 
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C''H'Ag(NH^Ag)N'^ ;  at  200°  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  tlien  contains  a  quantity  of 
silver,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  formula  of  argento-paraniide,  C'AgXO-. 

Paramic  acid. — This  name  is  given  bySchwarzto  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
obtained  by  dropping  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  paramide  into  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  gives  with  zinc  the  reaction  of  euchroic  acid. 
Its  ammoniacal  solution  is  converted  by  boiling  with  mellitate  of  ammonium.  Schwarz 
found  in  it  (at  179°)  47'25  per  cent,  carbon,  2-16  hydrogen,  and  13-78  nitrogen;  aresult 
wliich  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  CH^N^O'. 

mEI.E.rTIC  AlffHYBItllJB.  C^6-.0.— This  is  probably  the  composition  of  the 
wliite  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  produced  by  heating  chloride  of 
niellityl  with  mellitic  acid,  and  treating  the  product  with  water. 

BaBS-LlTIC  ETHSRS.  Ethyl-'mellitic  acid,  C*H(CTI5)0 ',  is  obtained  by  boiling 
mellilic  acid  for  a  considerable  time  with  alcohol  and  sidphuric  acid.  On  saturating 
with  baryta-water,  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  for  some  days  in  order  that  the  excess  of 
baryta  may  be  precipitated  as  carbonate,  then  filtering  to  separate  sulpliate,  mellitate, 
and  carbonate  of  barium,  a  solution  of  ethyl-mellitate  of  barium  is  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  leaves  the  salt  as  an  amorphous 
gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  rotating  on  the  surface  of  water  like  butyrate 
of  barium.  It  is  pai-tly  decomposed  by  drying  at  100°.  Its  solution  does  not  pre- 
cipitate other  metallic  salts.  (Erdmanu  and  JVIarchaud,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  129.) 

Neutral  McUitate  of  Ethyl,  C'(C-H'*)'0^  is  obtained,  according  to  Li  mpricht  a:id 
Scheibler  {Limqjrichts  Lthrb.  d.  org.  Chcmie,  p.  1095),  as  a  viscid  liquid,  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  mellitate  of  silver.  Kraut  ( Jahresb.  1863,  p.  281)  by  the 
same  reaction,  obtained  the  neutral  mellitatcs  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl,  the  two  former 
crystallised.  H.  Miiller  {Kekide's  Lehrb.  d.  org.  Chem.  p.  406)  obtained  the 
ethers  of  mellitic  acid  by  the  action  of  cliloride  of  mellityl  on  the  con-esponding 
alcohols.    The  methylio  ether  thus  obtained  was  crystallised ;  the  ethylic  ether  liquid. 

According  to  Limpricht  and  Scheibler,  mellitate  of  ethyl  treated  with  aqueous 
ammonia  immediately  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  mellitamide, 
(C*0-)".H'.N'^,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  mellitamate  of  am- 


m.Ti-lMSa'T-ZI.,  CH£.OItXSS  02',  (C^O^)". CP.— Obtained,  together  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  by  heating  mellitic  acid  with  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  crystalline  non-volatile  solid,  which  with  ivater  forms  mellitic 
acid ;  with  alcohols,  meUitic  ethers ;  and  with  mellitic  acid,  mellitic  anhydride.  (H. 
Miiller,  loc.  cit.) 

MBiiiiOSTE.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  x.  4;  xxx.  149;  1.  337;  h-ii.  93;  Iviii. 
227;  Ixi.  262.— L.  Gmelin,  ibid.  xv.  252.  — Volckel,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii.  151; 
Ixi.  375.  —  Gerhardt,  Compt.  Chim.  1845,  p.  24,  and  1850,  p.  104;  Traite, 
i.  473. — Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  85.) — A  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  various  cyanogen-compounds ;  e.  g.,  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen,  melaraine,  melam,  ammeline,  ammelide,  and  ehlorocyanamide.  Liebig 
represents  it  by  the  formula  C^N'  or  CN";  but  according  to  the  analyses  of  Volckel, 
and  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  the  siibstance  thus  produced  contains  hydrogen 
(at  least  1-5  per  cent.),  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C°]S^■'H^  the  3  at.  H 
being  replaceable  by  metals.  Gerhardt  designated  this  hydrated  compound  (Liebig's 
crude  mellone)  by  the  name  hydroraellone  or  hy dromellonic  acid,  reserving 
the  term  mellone  for  the  non-hydrogenous  compound,  which,  according  to  Liebig, 
is  produced  by  heating  mellonide  of  mercury. 

Mellone  or  hydroraellone,  heated  with  potassium  or  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  sul- 
phocyanate  of  potassium,  yields  mellonide  of  potassium,  which  Liebig  originally 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  potassium  with  mellone,  C^N^K  or  CN'K' :  Laurent  and 
Gerhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  assigning  to  hydromellone  the  formula  C°N"H^,  supposed 
that  mellonide  of  potassium  is  produced  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  K  for  H,  making 
the  compound  C^N'HK^  Liebig,  by  later  experiments  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  257), 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  original  formula  of  mellonide  of  potassium  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  true  fcrmida  of  the  neutral  mellonide  is  CN'^M^ 

Preparation  of  Hydromellone  or  Crude  Mellone. — Liebig  prepared  this  compound 
chiefly  by  heating  dried  pseudosulphocyanogen  to  low  redness,  or  by  gently  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphoeyanate  of  potassium  and  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  dissolving  out  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  the 
residue  by  water.  According  to  Henneberg,  it  is  best  to  lieat  the  dry  pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen, first  in  an  open  porcelain  basin,  and  afterwards  in  a  covered  porcelain 
crucible  ;  because,  if  it  be  heated  ill  a  retort,  the  sulphur  which  is  given  off  tlows  back 


monium,  (C^O^)" 
NH^ 
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agaiu,  and  causes  the  molloiic  to  cake  together.  Too  miieli  heat  must  also  be  avoided, 
<is  the  mellone  then  bakes  together  in  hard  lumps.  The  product  thus  obtained  has  a 
light-yellow  colour  with  a  tinge  of  grey ;  a  grey  or  red-brown  product  may  be  regarded 
as  a  failure.  As  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  from  the  preceding  compounds 
requires  strong  ignition,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mellone  is  thereby  decomposed, 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt  prefer  preparing  it  by  heating  chlorocyanamide  till  it  ceases  to 
give  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  ;  or  ammeline,  as  long  as  it  gives  ott' 
ammonia  and  water;  or  ammolide,  as  long  as  ammonia,  cyanic,  and  cyanuric  acids  are 
evolved  from  it. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  a  loose,  light-yellow,  strongly 
staining  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  The  following  table  exhibits  its  com- 
position as  determined  by  calculation  and  by  analysis. 

Formulas  and  calculations,  according  to  : 


Liebig. 

Laurent  and  Gerhardt. 

.  36 

.  39-13 

C  . 

.      72  . 

35-82 

N*  . 

.  56 

.  60-87 

. 

.    126  . 

62-69 

H'  . 

3  . 

1-49 

cm* 

92' 

100-00 

201 

100-00 

Analyses  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt. 

b. 

tt. 

c 

.    35-73  . 

.    35-8  . 

.    36-4  . 

36-0 

N 

.    62-50  . 

.    62-4  . 

.    61-9  . 

62-2 

H 

.     1-77  . 

.     1-8  . 

.      1-7  . 

1-8 

100-00 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Analyses  by  Vcilckel. 

c  f.  g.  h.  i.  k.  /.  771.  K. 

C     31-63     36-01     37-02    32-17    30-52     36-31     35-57     3249     35  07 

N   61-92  62-85 

H      1-42       1-75      1-91      2-03      1-71       1-77       1-58       1-89       2  09 

100-00  100-00 

Liebig  based  his  formula  on  the  combustion  of  crude  mellone  obtained  from  pseudo- 
sulphocyanogen  with  oxide  of  copper,  which  yielded  3  vol.  carbonic  anhydride  to  2  vol. 
nitrogen,  and  on  the  decomposition  of  mellone  by  simple  ignition,  whereby  he  obtained 
1  vol.  nitrogen  gas  to  3  vol.  cyanogen.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  ignited  their  mellone 
for  some  time  in  a  platinum  crucible  before  analysing  it :  a  was  prepared  from  pseudo- 
sulphocyanogen,  b  from  ammeline,  c  from  ammelide,  and  d  from  chlorocyanamide. 
The  crude  mellone,  c,f,  g,  analysed  by  Volckel,  was  obtained  by  variously  long  ignition 
of  pseudosulphocyanogeu  prepared  with  nitric  acid  ;  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium 
and  chlorine  gas  ;  i  and  A,  from  persulphoeyanic  acid  ;  I,  from  \o\c^iA'spolic7ic  (i.e.  from 
the  residue  obtained  by  heating  stilphoeyanate  of  ammonium) ;  m  and  n,  from  sulpho- 
cyanate of  mercury. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  analyses,  that  crude  mellone,  if  the  decomposition  is 
stopped  at  a  certain  point,  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  C^N^H',  which 

is  that  of  dicyanuramide,  (CW)"'In\    The  product  when  further  heated  still 

) 

gives  off  ammonia  and  becomes  continually  richer  in  carbon.  Whether  it  is  possible, 
by  continued  heating,  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and 

thus  to  obtain  a  body  having  the  composition  of  trieyanuramide  (C^N^)'N'  (which 
is  Liebig's  original  formula,  C^N"*,  tripled,)  is  not  yet  distinctly  made  out;  but  it  is 
probable  that  such  is  the  case  :  at  all  events,  the  following  formute  show  that  melamine 
(cyanuramide)  may,  by  loss  of  ammonia,  be  successively  converted  into  melara,  dicyan- 
uramide, mellonide  of  hydrogen  (according  to  Liebig's  new  formula),  and  ultimately 
into  trieyanuramide : 

2C^N«H''   -  NH'    =  CNi'm 

Cyanuramide.  MeJam. 

C«N"H'  -2NH'    =  CWH'. 

Melam.  Dicyanuramide. 

3C«N«H'  -  NH'    =  2C"N'^H'. 

Dicyanur-  Mellonide  of 

amide.  liydiogen. 

C'N'^H'  -  mv    =  C»N'2. 

Mellonide  of  Tricyanur- 
hydrogen.  amide. 
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According  to  Liebig,  pure  mellonR  or  trioyanuramide  may  also  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing mellonide  of  mercury  till  the  evolved  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases  is 
three-fourths  absorbed  by  potasli. 

Decompositions. — 1.  MeLone  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  is  gradually  but  completely  re- 
solved into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitrogen  gas  and  3  vol.  cyanogen  (Liebig): 
C^N*    =    3CN  +  N. 

According  to  V  6 1  c  k  e  1,  it  is  resolved  hereby  into  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid : 

(yWW    =    3CNH  +  3CN  +  N'. 

When  mellone  obtained  from  ammelide  or  chloroej-anamide  is  ignited  in  a  tube,  it 
disLippears  completely,  giving  off  vapour's  which  smell  of  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  deposit  fu-st  a  red,  then  a  yellow,  and  lastly  a  red-brown  sublimate.  The 
sublimate  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  and  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  gaseous  mixtui-e  evolved  at  the  same  time  contains  a  gas  (ammonia)  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  hydrochloric  acid,  another  (cyanogen)  wliich  is  absorbed  by  potash,  and  a 
non-absorbable  gas  (nitrogen),  the  relative  quantities  of  the  three  being  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment  =9  :  51  :  40,  and  at  the  end  =10  :  30  :  60.  (Laurent  and 
Gerh  ardt.) 

2.  Mellone  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas  forms  a  wliite  volatile  substance  having  a 
powerful  odour,  and  attacking  the  eyes  very  strongly. — 3.  Mellone  dissolves  gradually 
in  boiling  nitric  acid,  continually  giving  off  a  gas  which  contains  very  little  or  no  nitric 
oxide,  and  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  cyanylic  acid  (ii.  294),  which  crystaUises  in 
long  needles : 

C'N'  +  3H'0    =    C^N'H^O'  +  NH'.  (Liebig.) 

Or, 

CWH'  +  6H-0    =  2CWHW  +3NH'.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt.) 

4.  Mellone  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  ammonia ;  water  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  a  white  substance  different  from  mellone. 

5.  Crude  mellone  heated  with  potassium,  or  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  sulphocyanatc 
of  potassium,  is  converted  into  mellonide  of  potassium. 

6.  With  a  cold  solution  of  caustic  jiotash,  it  forms  mellonide  of  potassium,  which  at 
the  boiling  heat  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  ammelide, 
into  cyamelurate  of  potassium  (ii.  187): 

2C'N'5K3  +  9mO    =    3NH»  +  CWH'O'  +  2C'TSr'K^0'.  (Liebig.) 

Mellonide  of  Ammelide.        Cyamelurate  of 

potassium.  potassium. 

MEIilOXTHTDRIC  ACID.    See  the  next  article. 

nSEI.X.ON'IDES.  C'^N<'M^  according  to  Gerhardt ;  C'N'^M^  according  to  Liebig's 
latest  experiments  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  257).  Mellonide  of  potassium  is  obtained, 
as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  potassium,  or  of  iodide,  bromide  or  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium,  on  crude  mellone.  This  and  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium  and  am- 
monium are  soluble  in  water ;  the  other  mellonides  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble, 
and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  The  sodium-  and  ammonium-salts  are  obtained  by 
decomposing  mellonide  of  barium  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  ammoniimi. 

Alellonidc  of  Ammonium  cvjstaDi&es  in  needles  like  the  potassium-salt:  it 
contains  water  of  crystallisation. 

Mellonide  of  Barium  is  obtained  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt 
with  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  The  saturated  solution  deposits  the  salt  in  transparent,  shortened 
needles  containing  20'87  per  cent,  water  of  crystallisation,  which  it  gives  off  at 
120°. 

Mt'llonide  of  Calcium,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water 
than  the  barium-salt.  The  crystals  contain  18-05  per  cent,  water,  which  they  give  off 
at  120°. 

The  following  are  obtained  as  precipitates:  mellonide  of  cadmium,yih\te ;  chromium, 
bluish-white  ;  cobalt,  peach- blossom-coloured ;  copper,  parrot-green  ;  gold,  whitish- 
yellow. 

Mellonide  of  Hydrogen,  ^ellonhydric  or  Hydromellonic  acid,  C'N'^H'. — By 
mixing  a  warm  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  with  mellonide  of  potassium,  a  fine-grained, 
dazzling  white  precipitate  of  mellonide  of  mercury  is  obtained,  which,  after  washing, 
dissolves  in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  in  the  cold.  Sulphydric  acid  passed  through 
this  solution  throws  down  all  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  sulphide ;  and  after  dri^nng  off 
tlie  hydrocyanic  acid  by  a  gentle  heat,  there  remains  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydromel- 
lonic acid,  which  has  a  strong  acid  taste  and  reaction,  mixes  witli  alcohol  without 
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tnr'oidity,  oxiiels  carbonic  aciil  from  carbonates  with  effervescence,  and  yields,  wlim 
neutralised  with  potasli,  crystallised  mellonide  of  potassium,  exhibiting  all  the  properties 
of  the  original  salt  (Liebig).  L.  Gmelin  prepared  the  acid  by  decomposing  the  lead 
or  copper  salt  with  sulpliydric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  hydromellonic  acid  is  evaporated,  in  vacuo  or  in  the  air,  either 
at  ordinary  or  at  higlier  temperatures,  it  deposits  white  films  or  flakes,  and  leaves  a 
somewhat  crystalline  residue,  which  redissolves  but  partially  in  cold  water.  The  acid  is 
not.  however,  completely  decomposed  under  these  circumstances;  but  the  portion  soluble 
in  water  still  yichls  a  certain  quantity  of  mellonide  of  potassium  when  saturated  with 
potash  and  mixrd  witli  alcohol.  (Liebig.) 

Mcllonidcs  of  Iron. — The  ferric  salt  is  a  dark-yeUow  precipitate;  the  ferrous 
sa/t.  a  white  precipitate  with  greenish  reflex. 

Mdlo7iide  of  Lead  is  a  white  precipitate  wliich,  after  drying  in  the  air,  gives  off 
14-1  per  cent,  water  when  heated  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  air-dried  salt 
gives,  according  to  L.  Gmelin' s  analysis,  42'45  per  cent,  lead,  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
formula  2C'N'^Pb^.l.3H-0,  which  requires  42'68  per  cent. 

Mellonide  of  Magnesium  is  deposited,  after  some  time,  in  small  interlaced 
needles,  from  a  mixture  of  mellonide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Mellonide  of  Manganese  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Mcllonidcs  o  f  Mercury. — The  mercuric  salt  is  a  white  precipitate  deposited  on 
cooling  from  a  boiling  mixture  of  tlie  solutions  of  mellonide  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
chloride  :  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  cold,  the  precipitate  contains  potassium.  The  salt 
when  heated  first  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  then  nitrogen  and 
cyanogen,  in  the  proportion  of  1  vol.  of  the  former  to  3  vol.  of  the  latter.  (Liebig.) 

The  mercurous  salt,  also  obtained  by  precipitation,  forms  thick  white  flocks. 

Mell  onide  of  Platinum  is  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate. 

Mellonides  of  Potassium.  — Threp  of  these  salts  have  been  obtained,  viz  the 
neutral  salt,  C»N'^K',  and  the  two  acid  salts,  CTSl'^HK-  and  CN'^H-K. 

0.  Neutral  mellonide  of  potassium  is  obtained  in  many  reactions  besides  those  above 
mentioned  (p.  875),  viz.  by  the  action  of  amidated  compounds  of  cyanogen  on  potas- 
sium-salts;  by  the  action  of  sidphocyauates  on  potassium-salts;  and  by  the  decora - 
jiositiou  of  sulpliocyanate  of  potassium  under  particular  circumstances.  When,  for 
example,  crude  mellone  (or  calcined  melam,  &c.)  is  added  to  fused  sulphocyanate  of 
p)otassium,  mellonide  of  potassium  is  produced,  with  evolution  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
not  only  from  the  mellone,  but  also  from  the  elements  of  the  sulphocyanate.  Again, 
when  sulphocyanate  of  copper  is  added  to  melting  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  sulphide 
of  carbon  is  evolved,  and  mellonide  of  potassium  remains  mixed  with  metallic  sulphide. 
Mellonide  of  potassium  is  also  formed  by  heating  sulphur  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (c.  g.  when  the  mixture  used  f(jr  preparing  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  is  too 
.strongly  heated),  its  formation  being  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  sulphocyanates  of 
potassium  and  iron  formed  in  the  first  instance.  All  these  modes  of  formation  of 
mellonide  of  potassium  from  sulphocyanates  become  intelligible  on  observing  that  a 
sulphocyanate  contains  the  elements  of  sidphide  of  carbon,  a  metallic  sulphide,  and  a 
mellonide,  thus ; 

13CNSM    =   C»N">P  +  SM'^S  +  4CS^ 

Snlphocy-  Mellouiile. 
anate. 

Preparation  o  f  Mellonide  of  Potassium. — a.  From  the  Sulphocyanate.  The  prepara- 
tion is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a  metal  capable  of  taking  up  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  which  is  set  free  as  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  following  pro- 
cesses are  recommended  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  2.57): 

1.  With  Antimonious  chloride  {butter  <;/'  antimony'). — 7  pts.  of  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium  are  fused  in  a  wide  and  deep  porcelain  crucible  till  the  whole  runs  quietly 
and  without  frothing,  and  3  pts.  of  recently-prepared  butter  of  antimony  then  ad<led 
by  small  portions.  Strong  intumescence  then  takes  place,  accompanied  by  brisk 
evolution  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  breaks  out  in  flames,  and  must  be  extinguished 
by  covering  the  crucible  with  a  shallow  dish;  and  a  red -brown,  porous  mass  is 
obtained,  which  must  be  pulverised  and  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  in  an  iron 
crucible,  till  part  of  the  resulting  sulphide  of  antimony  melts  in  the  softened  pulpy 
mass,  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  mass  is  then  immediately  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  ;  the  filtrate  boiled  with  hydi'ated  oxide  of  lead  as  long  as  the  oxide  turns  black, 
to  remove  sulphide  of  potassium  and  dissolved  sulphide  of  antimony ;  and  the  liquid 
again  filtered  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  generally  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  magma 
of  snow-white  mellonide  of  potassium.  This  product  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  liquid 
allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  mass,  without  being  washed,  is  wrapped  up  with  the 
filter  in  unsized  paper,  and  placed  over-night  between  two  bricks,  which  are  gradually 
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loaded  -with  weights.  The  mass,  -when  dry,  is  again  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  same  process  repeated.  At  the  third  crystallisation,  the  hot  filtered  liquid  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  till  a  faint  transient  turbidity  makes  its  appearance. 
The  crystalline  magma  which  settles  down  is  washed  with  alcohol  after  tlie  mother- 
liquor  has  drained  off,  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid  which  runs  off  no  longer  reddens 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  therefore  no  longer  contains  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. — 
2.  The  chloride  of  antimony  used  in  this  process  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
replaced  by  chloride  of  bismuth.  This  compound  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
over  commercial  bismuth,  heated  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  which  is  bent  half  an  inch  up- 
wards at  one  end,  then  again  downwards,  and  lies  horizontally  in  a  combustion  furnace  ; 
the  chloride  of  bismuth,  which  distils  over,  is  purified  from  the  chlorides  of  other 
metals  by  rectification  in  the  same  apparatus.  Before  being  used,  it  is  again  melted, 
pulverised  while  still  hot  after  solidification,  and  the  powder  added  to  the  fused 
sulphocyanide.  The  proportions  used  are  1  pt.  of  bismuth-chloride  to  2  pts.  sulpho- 
cyanate of  potassium  ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  the  mass  will  not  melt. 

b.  From  Mclam. — 8  pts.  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  are  fused  with  4  pts.  of 
melam,  previously  slightly  ignited,  and  added  in  successive  small  portions.  The 
temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  too  high ;  if  the  gas-bubbles  which  rise  from 
the  melted  mass  do  not  burn  with  a  blue  flame  (sulphide  of  carbon),  but  with  a  red 
colour,  indicating  the  formation  of  cyanogen,  the  heat  must  be  moderated. 

Pure  mellonide  of  potassium  forms  soft,  white,  very  slender  interlaced  needles, 
having  a  silky  lustre,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  sulphate  of 
quinine. — 1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  37'4:  pts.  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  crystallises  with 
difficulty,  even  from  a  solution  saturated  while  warm,  but  very  easily  on  addition  of 
alcohol.  Its  solubility  in  cold  water  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other 
salts.  A  warm  saturated  solution,  which  would  stand  for  days  after  cooling  without 
crystallising,  instantly  deposits  crystals  on  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium. — The  aqueous  solution  tastes  as  bitter  as  sulphate  of 
quinine.  In  doses  of  a  drachm,  the  salt  exhibits  no  decided  action  on  man  or  other 
animals,  none  at  least  which  would  distinguish  it  from  other  bitter  substances.  The 
crystals  heated  to  200°  give  oiF  18'06  per  cent.  (5  at.)  water. 

The  composition  of  the  anhydrous  and  crystallised  salts,  as  determined  by  Liebig,  is 
given  in  the  following  table : — 

Anhydrous.  Liebig.  Crystallised.  Liebig. 


C  .       .       .    108-0  26-50.  .  26-12 

N"       .       .    182-0  44-65.  .44-38 

K».       .       .    117-6  28-85.  .  28-72 

407-6  100-00  99-22 


C^N'^IP       .    407-6  81-91 
5H^0   .  90-0    18-09.  .  18-06 

C^N'^K^SH^O  497-6  100-00 


The  dried  salt  burnt  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  yielded  only  0-06  per  cent,  water:  now,  if 
it  contained  1  at.  hydrogen  to  2  at.  potassium,  according  to  Gerhardt's  formula, 
CN^HK^,  it  should  liave  yielded  2-19  per  cent,  water;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  salt  does  not  contain  hydi-ogen. 

Neutral  mellonide  of  potassium,  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  sal-ammoniac, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  cyanuric  acid.  Boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  cyanylic 
acid.  By  continued  boiling  with  potash,  it  gives  otF  ammonia,  and  yields,  first  am- 
nielide  and  cyamelurie  acid,  then  melanuric  acid,  and  finally  cyanuric  acid  (p.  876). 

j8.  SoluMc  Acid  salt.  C^N'^HK^.SH^O.— Obtained  by  mixing  a  warm  saturated 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid.  It  crj'stallises 
from  this  mixture  in  oblique  rhombic  laminae,  which  etfioresce  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  the  neutral  salt  a,  and  the  insoluble 
acid  salt  b.  The  crystals,  after  drying  in  the  air,  give  off  13-03  per  cent,  water  (3  at. 
=  12-73  per  cent).  The  salt,  dried  at  150°,  gave  by  analysis  28-76  per  cent, 
carbon,  0-43  hydrogen,  and  21-13  potassium  ;  the  formula  C'N'^HK^  requiring  29-23 
carbon,  49-28  nitrogen,  0-27  hydrogen,  and  21-22  potassium.  (Liebig.) 

y.  Insoluble  Acid  salt.  CN'^H-K. — This  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white,  chalky 
precipitate,  on  pouring  a  moderately  dilute  solution  of  neutral  mellonide  of  potassium 
into  warm  dilute  hydi-ochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  the  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction ;  easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  potassium.  It  gave  by  analysis  31-97  per  cent,  carbon,  0-76  hydrogen,  and  11-93, 
potassium;  the  formula  requiring  32-61  per  cent,  carbon,  54-99  nitrogen,  0-60  hydrogen, 
and  11-84  potassium. 

Mellonide  of  Silver,  C'N"Ag',  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  mixing  a 
boiling  solution  of  neutral  mellonide  of  potassium  -with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  contains, 
according  to  the  mean  of  Liebig's  analyses,  17-48  per  cent.  carbon,29-64  nitrogen, 
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and  52'48  silver(  =  99'50),  the  formula  requiring  17 '59  earbou,  29'64nitrogen,  and  5277 
silver  (=100). 

Laurent  and  Gerhardt  found  in  this  salt  17'01  to  17'8  per  cent,  carlion,  52'2  silver, 
and  0'4  to  0'5  hydrogen  ;  whence  they  deduced  the  formula  C^N'HAg-,  requiring 
17"3  C,  52'0  Ag,  and  0'2  H.  Liebig,  however,  by  burning  the  salt  in  a  stream  of 
oxygen,  obtained,  in  two  experiments  only  0'4  and  0-3  per  cent,  water ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  latter  formula,  the  quantity  of  water  should  be  2'17  per  cent.,  or  about  six 
times  as  great  as  that  actually  obtained.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  salt  does 
not  contain  hydrogen. 

Mcllonidc  of  8odiic7n,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  liarium-salt  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Mi'llonide  of  Strontium  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  mellonide  of  barium  ; 
its  solution,  satiu-ated  at  the  boiling  heat,  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  magma  composed 
of  needles. 

Mellonide  of  Zinc  is  a  white  precipitate. 

JVSEI.OitJEIVIETIK'.  An  emetic  principle  contained,  according  to  Torosiewiez,  in 
the  root  of  tlie  melon  {Cucumis  Mela).    See  Cucumis  (ii.  172). 

BSEliOPSlTB.  A  yellowish-  or  greenish-white  lithomarge  from  Neudeck  in 
Bohemia.    Hardness  =  2  to  3.    Specific  gravity  =  2-5  to  2'6.  (Breithaupt.) 

BSESTACCABTITE.    Titaniferous  iron.    (See  Titanates). 


See  Naphthylamine,  Derivatives  of. 


MEU^IPSTB.  An  oxychloride  of  lead,  Pb'ClO,  found  on  the  Mendip  Hills  in 
Sumi  rsetsliu'c  (p.  556). 

HiIBOTEGESIiriTB.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  4Pb^S.Sb-S',  occurring, 
with  Boiilangerite  and  Jamesonite,  at  Bottinoin  Tuscany,  generally  in  compact  fibrous 
forms,  but  sometimes  in  distinct  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooPoo  and 
ccP ;  cleavable  parallel  to  ooPco  and  oP  (Q.  Sella,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  712).  Hardness 
=  2'5.  Very  lustrous.  Contains,  according  to  Bechi's  analysis  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv. 
60),  17-52  per  cent,  sulphui',  19'28  antimony,  59'21  lead,  3'54  copper,  and  0'34  iron 
(  =  99-89). 

BSBSrOITE.  A  mineral  containing  zirconia,  ferric  oxide,  and  titanic  acid,  occur- 
ring in  granite-veins  in  the  Ihnen  Mountains.  It  forms  short  trimetric  prisms,  often 
terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0'8285  :  1  :  0'86G9.  Angle  coP  :  coP 
=  100°  28'  :  oP  :  foo  =  133°  42'.  No  distinct  cleavage.  Hardness  =  5  to  5-5.  Specific 
gravity  =5'48.  The  crystals  are  iron-black,  with  submetallic  lustre,  subvitreous  on 
the  fractured  surface.  Streak  chestnut-brown.  Fracture  uneven.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  magnetic.  Greenish-yellow  clear  glass  with  phosphorus- 
salt  in  the  outer  flame  ;  yell(3wish-red  in  the  inner,  deepened  by  adding  tin.  Manga- 
nese reaction  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

This  mineral  is  called  ilmenite  by  Brooke  ;  and  the  name  mengite  is  applied  by 
that  mineralogist  to  monazite. 

BIEBTISalTE.  A  brown  opaque  variety  of  opal,  occmTing  in  coinpiact  reuiform 
masses,  occasionally  slaty. 

SXEXfESFBSKSSZC  A.CX3.  A  doubtful  acid,  said  by  Boullay  to  exist  in  the 
seeds  of  Mcnispcrmum  C'occitltts,  and  to  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
mother-liquor  from  which  picrotoxine  has  crystallised  out.  It  is  described  as  crystal- 
line, tasteless,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  capable  of  reddening  litmus,  and  forming 
crystallisable  salts  with  alkalis.  Neither  Casaseca  nor  PeUetier  was  able  to  obtain 
this  acid  in  the  manner  described  by  Boullay. 

BlEIfl'ISPBS.MIBrB.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Couerbe 
(Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2]  liv.  178)  in  the  seeds  of  Mcnispermum  Cocculus,  in  which  it  is 
accompanied  Ijy  paramenispermino  and  picrotoxine. 

To  extract  the  menispermine,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  is  first  treated  wn'th 
cold  water,  then  exhausted  with  hot  acidulated  water ;  the  brown  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  an  alkali ;  and  the  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  very  weak  acetic  acid, 
which  leaves  a  brown-black  mass  undissolved.  Or  the  seeds  may  be  made  up  into  a 
heap,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  specific  gi-avity  0-833  ;  the  alcohol  distilled  off; 
the  residue  boiled  with  water ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat ;  it  then,  on 
cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  picrotoxine,  especially  if  a  small  quantity  of  acid  has 
been  added.  The  part  insoluble  in  boiling  water  is  then  treated  with  acidulated  water, 
and  precipitated  by  an  alkali ;  a  granular  precipitate  is  thereby  formed,  from  which 
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alcohol  extracts  a  peculiar  yellow  substance ;  and  the  residue  is  finally  dissolved  in 
ether,  which  deposits  menispermine  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  ether  leaves 
undissolved  a  viscous  substance,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the 
solution,  evaporated  at  45°,  ultimately  yields  crystals  of  paramenispermine. 

Menispermine  crystallises  in  prisms  terminated  by  pyramidal  faces.  It  is  white, 
melts  at  120°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
poisonous.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  deposit  it 
in  the  crystalline  state.  It  contains  (mean  of  four  analyses)  71 '80  per  cent,  carbon, 
8-01  hydrogen,  8'57  nitrogen,  and  10'53  oxygen;  whence  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  deduce 
the  formula  C'^ff-NOl 

Menispermine  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids.  Hot  strong  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  a  yellow  resinous  substance. 

Sulphate  of  menispermine  crystallises  in  prismatic  needles,  containing  15  per  cent, 
water  and  6'87  per  cent,  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  melts  at  165°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  reddens  slightly  and  gives  off  sulphydric  acid. 

Paramenispermine  has  the  same  composition  as  menispermine.  It  melts  at  250°, 
and  volatilises  in  white  vapours,  which  condense  liie  snow  on  cold  bodies.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  also  in  dilute  acids,  but  without  neutralising  them  or  forming  definite  salts. 

mSNT^^NS,  COH".  (Walter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxii.  288.— Opp  enhei  m, 
Chem.  Soe.  J.  xv.  29.) — A  hydrocarbon  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride (Walter),  or  chloride  of  zinc  (Oppenheim),  on  menthol  or  peppermint  camphor, 
QI0JJ20O.  It  is  also  found  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of 
menthyl  by  ethylate  of  sodium  (Oppenheim).  To  prepare  it,  menthol  is  melted 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  phosphoric  anhydride  is  added  by  small  portions  till  it 
is  in  slight  excess.  The  mass  is  then  distilled,  and  the  product  is  rectified  by  distil- 
lation over  fresh  portions  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Mentheno  is  a  transparent,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odour  and 
cooling  taste.  Boiling-point  163°.  Specific  gravity  =  0'851  at  21°.  Vapour-density, 
obs.  =  4-93  to  4'95  ;  calc.  =  4'78.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  forms  a  turbid  mixture 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  or  ether,  a>elear  mixtm'e  with  a  larger  quantity  ;  dis- 
solves with  moderate  facility  in  wood-spirit,  very  easOy  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Menthene  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  attacked  by  potassium  ;  cold  sidphuric  acid  has  no 
action  upon  it ;  nitric  acid  ultimately  converts  it  into  an  oily  acid,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  with  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  substitution-products. 

Bromomcnthetic.  C'"II"Br. — Bromine  acts  very  violently  on  menthene,  disengaging 
torrents  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  forming  a  number  of  very  imstable  substitution- 
products.  By  adding  2  at.  bromine  drop  by  drop  to  1  at.  menthene,  monobromomenthene 
appears  to  be  formed,  the  product  treated  with  potash  yielding  the  hydrocarbon 
C'H"'  (Oppenheim): 

CioH>'Br  +  KHO    =    KBr  +  WO  +  C'»H"'. 

Pentachloromenthrne,  C'^H'^CP,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  menthene. 
Dry  chlorine  attacks  menthene  with  great  violence,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved, 
tlio  liquid  assuming  first  a  green,  then  a  yellow  colour,  and  being  ultimately  converted 
into  pentachloromenthene,  which  is  a  yellow  syrupy  liquid  heavier  than  water.  It 
dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  more  easily  in  ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine.    Strong  sidphuric  acid  colours  it  deep  red. 

MEOTTHOE!.    C'°H="0  =      jj    [O-    Mcnthylic  alcohol.    Hydrate  of  Menthyl. 

Campihor  ov  Stearoptenc  of  Pvppcrmint-oil.  (L.  Gmelin,  Handhuch,  Aufl.  3,ii.  408. — 
Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  252.— Blan ch et  and  Sell,  ibid.  vi.  293. — Walter, 
xxxii.  288. — Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  xvi.  418. — Laurent,  Kev.  scient.  xiv.  341. — 
Oppenheim,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.) — The  essential  oil  of  peppermint,  when  kept  for  a 
long  time,  or  cooled  to  very  low  temperatures,  deposits  this  substance  in  crystals. 
American  peppermint-oil  yields  this  deposit  at  temperatures  near  0°.  This  camphor 
is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Japan,  in  small,  white,  fragrant,  prismatic 
crystals,  resembling  sulphate  of  magnesium,  which  salt  is  in  fact  used  for  adulterating 
the  Japanese  camphor,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  camphor  from  American  oil  of  peppermint  melts  at  36-5°  (Gmelin);  at  25° 
(Dumas);  27°  (Blanchet  and  S  ell) ;  34°  (Walter);  the  Japanese  camphor  melts 
at  36°,  and  volatilises  without  decomposition  at  210°  (Oppenheim).  Vapour-den- 
sity, obs.  =  5-62  ;  calc.  =  6'41.  It  is  laevo-rotatory.  [a]  -  —  69'6°  [  ?  for  the  tran- 
sition tint.] 

It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to  that  liquid  a  strong  smell  and  taste. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile ; 
insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis.    From  an  alcoholic  soda-solution,  it  crystallises  in  long 
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needles.  It  is  dissolved  by  a  current  of  sulphurovs  anhydride,  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
but  the  acid  passes  otF  on  evaporation,  leaving  the  menthol  unaltered.  Concentrated 
acids,  especially  nitric,  sid-phuric,  hydrochloric,  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids,  dissolve 
it  freely  ;  and  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  liy  water  and  by  alkalis,  as  an  oil, 
which  soon  solidifies,  and  then  exhibits  the  original  properties  of  the  camphor. 

Heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  to  100°  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  transformed 
into  chloride  of  menthyl,  C"'H"'C1.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  pctitachloride  of  phosphorus  : 

C'^H-'O  +  PC1=    =    PCPO  +  HC1.C"'H'=C1. 
With  iodide  and  bromide  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  iodide  and  bromide  of  menthyl  ; 
hydriodic  acid  also  acts  upon  it  at  200°,  forming  iodide  of  menthyl. 

Heated  with  concentrated  acetic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  acetate 

of  menthyl,  q2]^3q[0'   With  6«i!y«c  acid  it  forms,  in  like  manner,  buty rate  of 

menthyl,  ^^jj;^^^0. 

These  reactions  show  that  peppermint-camphor  is  an  alcohol  containing  the  radicle 
C'°H"  (menthyl) ;  it  is  homologous  with  allylic  alcohol,  C^H''0,  and  isologous  with 
carapholie  alcohol  or  camphol,  C'"H"*0  (i.e.  diffei-s  from  the  latter  by  2  at,  H) :  hence 
the  names  me nt hylic  or  mentholic  alcohol,  and  menthol  aj)plied  to  it. 

Sodium  acts  very  energetically  on  menthol,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  for- 
mation of  a  substitution-product,  which  is  a  white,  vitreous,  transparent  mass,  becoming 
lirown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  insolulile  in  water,  but  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
iodide  of  ethyl.  The  latter  body  acts  on  the  sodium  compound;  but  the  action  is  com- 
plicated, and  does  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  comj)ound  ether,  as  with 
most  sodium-alcohols. 

Menthol  is  dehydrated  by  phosphoric  anhydride  or  chloride  of  zinc,  yielding 
menthene. 

nXENTHVIi.    C'H".    The  radicle  of  mentbylic  alcohol,  &c. 

Acetate  of  Menthyl,  |  O,  prepared  by  heating  menthol  with  strong  acetic  acid 

to  120°  in  a  sealed  tube  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  washing  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is  a  light  oil  which  boils  without  decomposition 
between  222°  and  224°.  It  is  highly  refractive,  and  tevo-rotatory  ;  [a]  =  —  114°.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  water,  or  by  cold  solutions  of  the  alkalis,  or  by  baryta,  but  when 
heated  to  120°,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda,  it  is  completely  resolved  into  sodic 
acetate  and  menthol.    (Oppenheim,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  26.) 

Butyrate  of  Menthyl,  qijjjqI*^'       prepared  by  heating  menthol  with  butyric 

acid,  in  a  sealed  tube,  to  200°  for  thirty  hours  ;  then  distilling  and  collecting  the 
portion  which  passes  over  between  230°  and  240°.  Rotatory  power  [o]  =  88  8° 
nearly. 

Chloride  of  Menthyl,  C'°H"C1.  Obtained  by  treating  menthol  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  (Walter),  or  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  week,  at  100°,  or 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  120°  (Oppenhei  m).  It  is  a  very  pale  yellow  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  heavier  than  alcohol,  and  having  an  odour  like  that  of  mace  ;  boils  at 
about  204°,  decomposing  and  turning  brown  at  the  same  time.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  potassium,  but  strong 
alcoholic  potash  lias  no  action  upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Walter.) 

Bromiele  and  Iodide  of  Menthyl  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 
phosphorus  on  menthol ;  the  latter  also  by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid.  Both 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  distillation.  (Oppenheim.) 

nxSNYANTHIK'.  C'-'IP^O". — A  bitter  substance  discovered  byBrandes  in 
hncWc-.m  (Meityanth  s  trif/liata),  and  further  examined  by  Kroniayer  (Zeitschr. 
Anal.  Cliem.  i.  15  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  747).  It  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  described  for  the  extraction  of  marrubiin  (p.  854).  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  nearly 
colourless  resinous  mass,  which,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  amorphous,  friable, 
permanent  in  the  air,  neutral,  and  has  an  intense  and  purely  bitter  taste.  It  begins 
to  soften  between  60°  and  65°,  becomes  quite  fluid  at  115°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  hard  yellowish  transparent  mass.  At  higher  temperatures  it  gives  off  first 
aromatic,  then  pungent  vapours,  smelling  like  oil  of  must-ard.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  voter,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  alkcdis 
dissolve  it  apparently  without  alteration.  It  dissolves  with  various  shades  of  colour 
in  strong  sulphurous,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  form  with  eydlidannic  acid  a  precipitate  having  tlie 
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compositwn  C«H"0-^  =  C"H5''0".2C'H«0''.  Menyanthin  is  isomeric  with  pini- 
picrin,  which  it  also  resembles  in  many  of  its  properties.  (Kromayer.) 

The  name  menyanthin  has  also  been  applied  to  a  neutral  amylaceous  substance 
contained  in  buckbean  ;  probably  identical  with  inulin  (p.  277). 

naSN'VAM'TIIOIi.  An  oily  body,  obtained  by  distilling  menyanthin  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort  contains  fermentable  sugar.  It  is  heavy, 
colom-less,  smells  like  bitter  almond  oil;  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  reduces  an 
ammoniaeal  silver  solution.  (Kromayer.) 

niERCilPTAM'S.    Sulphydrates  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  e.g.,  sulphydrate  of  ethyl 

jj  \  S.    (See  the  several  Alcohol-radicles,  e.g.,  Ethyl,  ii.  547.) 

IMCEKCAPTXDES.  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of  metals  for  hydrogen 
in  the  mercaptans. 

nXERCURAIVXIIiTES  AKTD  MSRCU'RAnXIVXOM'XTntXS.  See  Meecttby-bases, 
Ammoniacal. 

lVTSH.CURIi\.IiIS.  The  ash  of  Mcrcurialis  perennis  (the  herb  together  with  the 
fruit)  has  been  analysed  by  N.  Eeitler  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  543).  The  air-dried 
plants  yielded  84-4  per  cent,  dry  residueat  100°.  The  ash  amounted  to  ll'o  per  cent, 
of  the  air-dried  plant,  and  13-09  per  cent,  of  the  plant  dried  at  100°.  It  contained 
27-14  per  cent.  CO^,  9-18  CI,  0-98  S0^  0-84  SiO-,  2-74  P=0^  0-27  Fe^O'',  31-57  Ca^O, 
5-69  Mg'-O,  14-35  K'^O,  6-84  Na'-'O,  with  a  trace  of  copper  (loss  0-50). 

MERCUKXC  A.nS7XiXI>E,  ETHXSE,  &c.    See  Mebcuby-baj)ICLes,  Obganic. 

mERCITRXlTS.  This  term  was  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  all  volatile  substances  : 
thus  quicksilver  was  called  Mercurius  communis  ;  alcohol,  Mercurius  vegetabilis.  At 
present  it  is  applied  only  to  quicksilver. 

Mercurius  dulcis.    Syn.  with  calomel  (p.  893). 

Mercurius  cinereus  Blacki'i,  blackish-grey  mercurial  precipitate,  is  a  mixture 
of  mercurous  carbonate  with  Mercurius  solubilis  Hahnemanni,  obtained  by  precipitating 
mercurous  nitrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

Mercurius  cinereus  Moscati,  the  Mercurius  solubilis  of  the  Swedes,  consists 
of  black  mercurous  oxide,  obtained  by  decomposing  calomel  with  caustic  potash  or 
soda. 

Mercurius  cinereus  Saunderi.  An  almost  obsolete  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tion consisting  of  chloride  of  mercurosammonium  (Hhg^H'^N)Cl,  obtained  by  decom- 
posing colomel  with  ammonia.  (See  Mercuey-basbs,  Ammoniacal.) 

Mercurius  phosj^hatus  Fuchsii.  An  obsolete  preparation  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  with  phosphate  of  sodium. 

Merciirius  pr (Bcipitatus  albus.  Hydrargyrum  amido-bichloratum,  Hydrar- 
gyrum amido-muriaticum.  Hydrargyrum prcBcipitatum  album,  Mercurius  cosvicticus,  Calx 
hydrargyri  alba,  Lac  mcrcuriale.— White  precipitate.  Of  this  mercurial  preparation 
there  are  two  varieties,  distinguished  as  fusibl e  and  infusible.  The  former  con- 
sists of  chloride  of  mercurammonium,  HgH'NCl  or  Hhg"H'N'''Cl-,  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating ammonio-mercuric  chloride  with  potash,  or  by  dropping  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  into  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  ammonia,  as  long  as 
the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved ;  the  latter,  of  chloride  of  dimercur- 
ammonium  Hg-H-'NCl,  or  Hhg"H''^NCl,  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  mercuric 
chloride. 

Mercurius  prmcipitatus  ruber.  Oxydum  hydrargyricum.  Mercuric  oxide 
obtained  either  by  oxidising  mercury  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  by 
heating  it  with  nitric  acid.  The  product  obtained  by  the  first  of  these  methods  is  also 
called  Mercurius  pracipitatus  per  se  (see  p  907). 

Mercurius  solubilis  Hahnemanni.  Hydrargyrum  oxydulatum  nigrum. 
Nitrus  ammonicus  cum  oxydo  hydrargyrico.  Basic  nitrate  of  mercurosammonia.  See 
Meecury-bases,  Ammoniacal. 

Mercurius  violaceus.  A  form  of  mercuric  sulphide,  obtained  by  triturating 
together  6  pts.  melted  flowers  of  sulphur,  6  pts.  mercury,  and  4  pts.  sal-ammoniac,  pulver- 
ising the  cooled  mass,  siibliming  it  in  a  flask,  removing  the  upper  white  deposit,  consist- 
ing of  sal-ammoniac,  and  resubliming  the  lower,  heavier  sublimate  three  times.  The 
upper  part  of  the  sublimate,  thus  obtained,  is  usually  light  and  yellow ;  the  lower  heavy 
and  violet.  The  latter,  after  it  has  been  finely  pounded  and  alcohol  burnt  upon  it, 
constitutes  Mercurius  violaceus. 

Mercurius  vitcB.    Powder  of  Algaroth  (oxychloride  of  antimony,  i.  327). 

Mercurius  vivus.    Metallic  mercury. 
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IVIERCURO-TSTS,ETHirX,-AIVIIVIOKriUni.  C^II'mgN.  A  base,  the  iodide  of 
which  is  obtiiiiied,  according  to  Sonnenscheiii,  together  with  several  other  compounds, 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  white  precipitate  (ii.  535). 

MERCtTRV.  Synonymes  :  Quicksilver,  Hydrargyrum,  Argentumvivmn,  Mercurius 
villus.    .Symbols  and  Atomic  Weights:  Hg  =  100;  Hhg"or}ig"=  200. 

This  metal  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times;  cinnabar  was  used  as  a  pigment 
by  the  ancients ;  corrosive  sublimate  was  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  calomel  to  the 
alchemists. 

Mercury  is  often  found  native,  in  globules  disseminated  tlirough  its  ores  ;  it  occurs 
also  combined  with  silver  and  with  gold,  in  the  form  of  amalgams ;  also  as  iodide  and 
chloride,  and  very  rarely  as  selenide;  but  the  most  abundant  ore  is  the  sulphide,  or 
cinnabar,  from  which  nearly  all  the  mercury  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Its  most  im- 
portant mines  are  those  of  Idria  in  Illyria,  and  of  Almaden  in  Spain.  At  Almaden 
it  is  found  in  veins,  often  nearly  fifty  feet  thick,  traversing  micaceous  schists  of  the 
older  transition  period ;  in  Illyria  it  is  disseminated  in  beds  of  grit,  bituminous  schist, 
or  compact  limestone  of  more  recent  date.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
at  Horzowitz  in  Bohemia,  at  Schc^mnitz  in  Hungary,  and  a  few  other  localities  in 
Europe  ;  on  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  ;  in  China  abundantly,  and  in  Japan ;  at 
San  Onofre,  in  Mexico  ;  abundantly  at  Huanca  Veliea,  in  Southern  Peru ;  in  the 
pronnee  of  Coquimbo,  Chile ;  and  forms  extensive  mines  at  New  Almadeu  ill 
California. 

Preparation. — By  distilling  mercurial  ores  with  lime,  smithy-scales,  or  simply  in  contact 
with  the  air,  so  as  to  remove  the  sulphur  by  formation  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  sulphide 
of  iron,  or  sulphurous  anhydi-ide ;  partly  also  to  remove  chlorine.  In  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, a  mixture  of  ore  and  lime  is  lieated  to  redness  in  long  cast-ii'on  bottles,  placed 
in  nearly  horizontal  rows,  one  above  the  other  in  a  long  furnace,  and  provided  with 
receivers.  At  Horzowitz,  m  Bohemia,  a  mixtm-e  of  ore  and  smithy-scales  is  placed 
in  iron  dishes,  which  are  attached  one  above  the  other  by  the  centres  of  their  bases  to 
a  vertical  iron  axis,  and  covered  over  with  an  iron  receiver,  closed  at  top,  and  dipping 
into  water  at  bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the  receiver  is  smTounded  by  the  furnace, 
and  imparts  its  heat  to  the  dishes,  from  which  the  mercury  rises  in  vapour,  and  collecta 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  trough.  This  process  is  called  Destiilntio  per  dcscensuiii 
At  Idria,  in  Illyria,  the  quicksilver-ore,  coarsely  broken  up,  is  laid  upon  a  perforated 
stone  arch,  in  a  turret-shaped  furnace,  and  after  the  apertures  by  which  it  is  introduced 
have  been  stopped,  lieated  to  redness  by  flames  made  to  play  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  arch.  The  sulphur  is  burnt  by  the  air,  which  is  admitted  through  channels 
constructed  for  the  piu'pose;  and  the  mixture  of  njercurial  vapour,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  smoke  from  the  furnace,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  horizontal  channel  constructed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  then  up  and  down  through  seven  condensing  chambers, 
and  finally  through  a  turret-shaped  forge  into  the  air.  In  the  course  of  this  long 
transit,  the  mercury  condenses  in  the  chambers,  the  floor  of  which,  being  inclined  tff 
one  side,  enables  it  to  run  out ;  it  is  then  collected,  and  strained  through  coarse  cloth. 
A  similar  process  is  followed  at  Almaden,  in  Spain,  excepting  that  the  vapours,  instead 
of  passing  through  condensing  chambers,  are  made  to  traverse  a  series  of  tubes  made 
up  of  cylinders,  called  Aludels  (i.  149),  open  at  both  ends,  and  fitting  one  into  the 
other.  These  are  laid  upon  a  surface,  called  the  Ahidel-bath,  first  descending  a  little, 
and  then  ascending,  and  finally  open  into  the  chimney.  [For  details  and  figm-es  of  all 
these  forms  of  apparatus,  and  of  an  improved  process  suggested  by  Dr.  Ure  for 
p<'rforming  the  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  see  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  iii.  68]. 
Mercury  is  sent  into  the  market,  sometimes  in  leathern  bags,  sometimes  in  wrought- 
iron  bottles,  which  are  afterwards  used  in  chemical  laboratories  for  the  preparation  of 
potassium. 

Purification  from  foreign  metals. — 1.  The  mercury  is  distilled  either  alone,  or, 
better,  under  a  thick  layer  of  iron  filings,  in  glass,  earthen,  or  other  retorts.  A  portion 
of  the  foreign  metals  is  very  apt  to  pass  over  with  the  mercury,  either  in  the  form  of 
vapour  or  by  spirting  during  the  ebullition.  The  latter  of  these  accidents  is  prevented 
by  the  coating  of  iron-filings.  2.  By  distilling  the  mercury  with  one-tenth  of  its 
w-eight  of  cinnabar,  the  sulphur  of  which  retains  the  foreign  metals.    (D  iirfurt.) 

3.  By  boiling  the  impure  mercury  for  some  hours  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  mercurous 
nitrate  dissolved  in  water,  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by 
digesting  it  with  either  of  these  liquids  in  the  cold,  the  mercury  being  placed  in  a 
shallow  dish,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  siu'face,  and  frequently  agitated;  or  by  agitating 
the  mercury  for  some  days  with  sulphuric  acid — which  must  be  stronger,  as  the  mer- 
cury is  more  impure — till  the  acid  no  longer  becomes  turbid,  or  takes  up  any  foreign 
substance  (Branch!,  Bepert.  Pharm.  vi.  77). — i.  Ulex  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  210) 
agitates  two  pounds  of  mercury  with  half  an  ounce  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
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having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-48.  The  mercury  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of  very 
fine  division,  and  the  action  on  the  foreign  metals  is  accelerated  by  the  formation  of 
chloride  of  mercurj',  which  collects  between  the  drops.  It  is  sufficient  to  agitate 
the  mercury  with  the  iron  solution  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  wash  it  with  water.  The 
mercury,  after  drying,  is  easily  reunited  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. — 5.  A  small 
quantity  of  mercury  may  be  speedily  purified  by  placing  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  finely 
powdered  loaf-sugai-,  the  mercury  not  occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  capacity 
of  the  bottle  ;  the  bottle  is  then  closed  and  briskly  agitated  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  the  stopper  is  withdrawn,  and  fresh  air  blown  into  the  bottle  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  and  the  agitation  is  repeated ;  this  is  done  three  or  four  times,  and  the 
merciiry  is  then  poTired  into  a  cone  of  smooth  writing  paper,  having  a  pin-hole  at  its 
apex.  The  metal  then  runs  through,  leaving  the  pounded  sugar  mixed  with  the 
oxides  of  the  foreign  metals,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  finely  divided  mercury. 

Pure  merouiy  should  leave  no  residue  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  and 
ignited ;  or  when  fused  with  sulphur  and  sublimed  in  a  glass  flask.  When  made  to 
run  down  a  gently-inclined  surface,  it  should  retain  its  round  form,  and  Jiot  drag  a 
tail ;  and  when  agitated  in  a  bottle  with  dry  air,  it  should  not  yield  any  black  powder. 

Properties. — Mercury  freezes,  according  to  Hutchins,  at  —  39 '44°,  undergoing  con- 
siderable contraction,  and  forming  a  tin-white,  ductile  mass,  crystallised  in  octahedrons 
and  needles,  capable  of  being  cut  with  a  knife,  and  exhibiting  a  granular  fracture.  At 
ordinary  tempei-atures,  it  forms  a  very  coherent  but  very  mobile  liquid,  which  adheres 
but  slightly  to  glass,  and  has  a  density  of  13-5592  (Karsten),  13-5886  at  4°,  and 
13-o3o  at  26°  (Kupffer),  13-568  (Cavendish  andBrisson),  13-575  (Fahrenheit), 
13-613  at  lO''-'  (Biddle),  13-595  at  4°  (Kopp),  13-596  (Kegnault).  For  its  specific 
heat  see  Heat  (p.  30);  rate  of  expansion  (pp.  54-57)  ;  latent  heat  effusion  (p.  77). 

Mercury  remains  unaltered  when  agitated  for  any  length  of  time  with  oxygen  gas, 
common  air,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
alcohol ;  but  any  foreign  metals  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  become  oxidised  by 
agitation  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  producing  a  grey  pulverulent  mixture  of  the  oxides  of 
the  foreign  metals  and  finely  divided  metallic  mercury.  On  the  other  hand,  by  agita- 
tion with  water,  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  trituration  with  sulphur,  sulphide 
of  antimony,  sugar,  grease,  &c.,  even  in  vacuo,  mercury  is  converted  into  a  grey  powder, 
JEthiops  fer  se.  consisting  of  small  globides  of  the  metal,  which  are  separated  by  in- 
terposition of  foreign  matter,  but  run  together  again  on  its  removal :  this  is  called 
the  Extinction  or  Deadening  of  Mercury.  In  well  prepared  grey  mercurial  ointment, 
the  mercury  forms  nearly  uniform  globules,  having  a  diameter  between  and  of 
a  line,  and  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  (Ehrenberg,  Pogg.  xxiv.  40).  The 
deadening  of  mercury  was  formerly  attributed  to  oxidation.  According  to  Bar  en- 
sprung  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1.  21),  some,  at  least,  of  the  mercury  in  grey  mercurial  ointment 
is  in  the  state  of  black  oxide  (the  quantity  being  greater,  the  older  the  ointment),  and 
this  oxide,  after  the  fat  has  been  extracted  by  ether,  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Mercury  boils,  according  to  Crichton,  at  346°;  according  to  Dalton,  at 
349°;  according  to  Heinrich,  at  356°;  according  to  Dulong  and  Petit,  at  360°, 
and  is  thereby  converted  into  a  colourless  vapour.  Vapour  rises,  however,  fi-om 
mercury,  even  between  +  15-5°  and  27°  (but  not  at  —  6-7°),  both  in  vacuo  and 
in  spaces  filled  with  air,  as  shown  by  the  silvering  of  gold-leaf  kept  for  two  months 
in  a  vessel  over  mercury  (Faraday,  7°).  According  to  Karsten  (Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxi.  245),  mercury  at  temperatures  below  0°,  gives  off  sufficient  vapour  to  bring 
out  the  image  on  a  Daguerreotype  plate  held  over  it.  Bram  e  (Instit.  1849,  403)  finds 
that  sulphur  in  the  very  finely  divided  utricular  condition  {utricule.i  de  sovfre)  in 
which  it  is  first  precipitated  from  the  state  of  vapour,  is  a  much  more  delicate  test  for 
the  presence  of  mercurial  vapour  than  gold-leaf.  By  means  of  this  test,  he  finds  that 
at  12°  the  vapour  of  mercury  rises  to  a  lieight  of  more  than  a  metre — that  even  at  8°, 
it  appears  to  have  no  limited  atmosphere — that  it  rises,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  from 
amalgams  and  mercurial  ointment — that  in  presence  of  air  and  sulphur-vapour,  it 
diffuses,  according  to  the  same  law  as  other  gases — but  that  in  presence  of  air  and 
iodine-vapour,  and  of  the  vapour  of  iodide  of  mercury  thereby  produced,  the  law  of 
diffusion  appears  to  be  different.  (For  the  tension  of  mercury-vapour  at  different 
temperatures,  see  Heat,  p.  94.) 

The  density  of  mercury-vapour,  referred  to  air  as  unity,  is  6-7  (Bineau,  Compt. 
rend.  xhx.  799).  The  theoretical  density  is  100  referred  to  hydrogen,  or  6-933 
referred  to  air,  as  unity,  the  molecule  of  the  vapour  containing  2  at.  Hg  (  =  100)  or 
1  at.  Hhg  (  =  200). 

According  to  Wiggers  (Pogg.  Ann.  440),  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  When  twenty  ounces  of  water  are  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  mercury,  and 
boiled  down  to  ten  ounces,  the  decanted  liquid  shows  no  particular  reaction  with 
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Bulphydric  acid  or  stannous  chlovide  ;  but  on  mixing  it  with  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating,  the  residue  exhibits  a  slight  brown  tint  when  treated  with  sulphydric 
acid.  Anthon  also  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  153)  found  that  water  boiled  with  mercury  for 
fifteen  hours,  and  then  decanted,  was  capable  of  silvering  gold-leaf;  and  after  evapo- 
ration with  nitric  acid,  gave  the  characteristic  reactions  with  sulphydric  acid  and 
stannous  chloride.  Paton  and  Favrot  (J.  Chim.  med.  xiv.  306),  in  repeating  the 
experiment  of  Wiggers  with  distilled  water  and  with  river-water,  did  not  discover 
mercury  in  the  water  after  evaporation  with  nitric  acid:  Girardin  also  (J.  Chim.  med. 
ix.  283)  found  no  mercury  in  water  which  had  been  boiled  with  that  metal ;  he  did 
not,  however,  mix  it  with  nitric  acid  before  evaporation.  Wlien  water  is  poured  upon 
mercury,  boiled  down  to  one-half  decanted,  then  left  to  stand  for  several  days,  again 
decanted,  and  tlirown  upon  a  thick  paper  filter,  small  quantities  of  mercury,  sufficient 
to  silver  gold-leaf,  remain  on  the  filter  ;  but  the  filtrate,  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  evaporated,  shows  no  trace  of  mercury.  Perhaps  the  quantity  used  in  the  ex- 
periment was  too  small ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  experiment  shows  that  the  mere 
decantation  adopted  by  Wiggers  is  not  sufficient  to  separate  the  water  from  tlie 
mercury  mechanically  mixed  with  it ;  to  decide  the  question  completely,  experiments 
should  be  made  with  large  quantities  of  water.    (L.  Gmelin,  Handbook,  vi.  4.) 

Hi/drochloric  acid,  even  when  hot  and  concentrated,  has  no  action  upon  mercury. 
Nitric  acid  slowly  dissolves  it  in  the  cold ;  and,  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  converts  it  into 
neutral  mercurous  nitrate.  When  nitric  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  mercury',  the 
metal  is  converted  into  basic  mercurous  nitrate,  which  ci'ystallises  on  cooling.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nitric  acid  is  in  excess,  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  converted  into 
mercuric  nitrate;  mercury  heated  with  excess  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  yields  mercuric 
chloride  and  nitrate.  Mercury  is  scarcely  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  when 
heated  with  the  concentrated  acid,  it  is  converted  into  solid  mercuric  sulphate,  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  small  in  quantity,  and  the 
heat  is  not  raised  quite  to  the  boiling  point,  mercurous  sulphate  is  obtained.  Chlorine 
gas  passed  over  gently  heated  mercury,  converts  it  into  mercuric  chloride. 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  viz.,  the  mercurous  compounds,  in  wliich 
it  is  hemi-atomic  or  monatomic,  and  the  mercuric  compounds,  in  wliich  it  is  mono- 
or  di-atomic,  according  as  the  smaller  or  larger  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  is  adopted 
thus : 
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There  are  also  several  compounds  into  which  mercury  enters  as  a  base  or  radicle 
belonging  to  the  types  ammonia  and  ammonium,  e.g.  bromide  of  mercurammonium 

"^S^js^Bi-.  chloride  of  tetramercurammonium,  Hg^NCl  trimercuramine,  Hg'N  is  known 

)  ' 
in  the  free  state. 

MSRCURY,  AXIiCVS  or  OP.    Mercury  is  capable  of  uniting 

witii  most  other  metals,  forming  compounds  called  amalgams,  some  of  which  are 
liquid,  while  others  are  solid.  The  solid  amalgams  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  of 
definite  chemical  constitution;  while  the  liquid  amalgams  maybe  regarded  in  many 
instances  as  solutions  of  definite  compounds  in  excess  of  mercury,  inasmuch  as  when  they 
are  pressed  between  chamois  leather,  mercury  containing  but  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  other 
metal  passes  through,  while  a  solid  amalgam,  frequently  of  definite  atomic  constitution, 
remains  behind.  Even  in  the  solid  amalgams,  however,  the  affinity  by  which  the  two 
metals  are  held  together  is  but  feeble;  for  Joule  has  shown  that  many  oftho.se  which 
contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  component  metals  may  be  partly  decomposed 
by  subjecting  them  to  very  strong  pressure,  part  of  the  mercury  being  then  forced  out, 
and  an  amalgam  containing  a  larger  portion  of  the  other  metals  remaining  behind.  In 
most  instances  also  the  formation  of  amalgams  is  attended  with  little  or  no  contraction 
of  volume;  in  the  case  of  silver  and  copper,  however,  the  contraction  is  considerable — 
and  with  tin.  lead,  and  a  few  others,  it  is  perceptible.  Tlie  union  of  mercury  with 
potassium  and  sodium  is  attended  with  consideralile  evolution  of  heat. 

Tlie  methods  of  combining  mercury  with  other  metals  are: 

1.  Bringing  the  mercury  into  direct  contact  with  the  other  metal,  either  in  the  solid 
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state  or  finely  divided,  the  action  sometimes  taking  place  at  ordinaiy  temperatures, 
sometimes  requiring  the  assistance  of  heat. 

2.  The  introduction  of  metallic  mercury  into  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  other  metal, 
part  of  the  mercury  then  passing  into  the  solution  and  precipitating  the  other  metal, 
which  then  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury.  In  some  cases  the  precipitation  may 
be  more  easily  eiFected  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  a  highly  electro-positive  metal, 
sodium  for  example.  A  sodium-salt  is  then  formed,  and  the  other  metal  is  precipitated 
on  the  mercury  and  unites  with  it. 

3.  The  introduction  of  various  metals  into  solutions  of  mercury-salts,  copper  for 
example.  In  the  case  of  silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  which  do  not  directly  precipitate 
mercury  from  its  solutions,  the  action  must  be  assisted  by  immersing  a  piece  of 
zinc  or  iron  into  the  solution,  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  other  metal,  so  as  to 
form  a  voltaic  circuit :  thus  a  drop  of  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  laid  on  a  piece  of 
gold  will  not  amalgamate  it ;  but  if  an  iron  wire  or  a  key  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  wetted  surface  of  the  gold,  a  white  spot  of  amalgam  is  immediately  formed  at  the 
point  of  contact. 

4.  By  placing  the  metal  to  be  amalgamated  in  contact  with  mercury  and  with  a 
dilute  acid,  a  voltaic  circuit  being  also  formed  in  this  case.  Thus  when  a  zinc  plate 
is  wetted  with  dilute  siilphuric  acid,  and  mercury  poured  upon  it,  the  zinc  is  immedi- 
ately amalgamated. 

Several  amalgams  are  used  in  the  arts.  Tin  amalgam  is  used  for  'silvering'  mirrors  ; 
amalgams  of  gold  and  silver  in  t  he  processes  of  gilding  and  silvering  by  heat ;  cadmium- 
amalgams,  copper-amalgams,  and  an  amalgam  of  tin,  gold,  and  silver,  are  used  for 
stopping  teeth ;  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin,  sometimes  with  addition  of  bismuth,  is 
used  fur  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 

Aluminium-amalg ami — Klauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  391)  found  that  potas- 
sium-amalgam laid  on  a  lump  of  alum,  decomposed  it,  the  mercury  taking  up  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  aluminium.  Bottger  (J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  305)  was  not  able  to 
obtain  an  amalgam  of  ahnninium  in  this  manner ;  and  according  to  Devi  lie,  metallic 
aluminium  is  not  susceptible  of  amalgamation. 

According  to  Cailletet  (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1250),  aluminium  (also  iron  and 
platinum)  may  be  superficially  amalgamated  by  contact  \vith  ammonium,  or  sodium- 
amalgam  and  water ;  also  when  it  is  immersed  in  acidulated  water  in  contact  with 
metallic  mercury  forming  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

Ammonium  -  amalgam.    See  i.  188. 

Antimony  -  amalgam  is  said  to  be  formed  by  triturating  3  pts.  of  heated  mercury 
in  contact  with  1  part  of  fused  antimony  ;  or  by  triturating  2  pts.  of  antimony  in  a 
mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gradually  dropping  in  1  pt.  of 
mercury.  It  is  soft,  and  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  air  or  water,  the  antimony 
separating  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Ar  senic-amalg am. — Bergmann  states  that  a  compound  containing  5  pts.  mer- 
cury to  1  pt.  arsenic  is  produced  by  heating  and  triturating  the  two  metals  together. 

B  arium-amalg  am  may  be  prepared  by  the  galvanic  method,  or  better,  perhaps,  by 
decomposing  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  sodium-amalgam.  It  is 
a  soft  pasty  mass,  in  which  a  few  sandy  grains  may  be  felt.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed 
by  water,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  under  rock-oil. 

Bismuth-amalgam. — Mercury  amalgamates  bismuth  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  but  the  amalgam  is  more  quickly  formed  by  pouring  2  pits,  of  hot  mercury  into 
1  pt.  of  melted  bismuth.  The  amalgam,  which  is  soft  at  first,  gradually  becomes 
crystallo-granular.  Sodium-amalgam  in  contact  with  moist  neuti-al  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
or  immersed  in  a  solution  of  that  salt,  forms  a  compact  amalgam,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  separation  of  black  pulverulent  bismuth  (Bottger).  A  small  quantity 
of  bismuth  takes  away  but  little  of  the  fluidity  of  mercury,  and  is  therefore  used  for 
adidterating  that  metal;  according  to  Lucas,  however  (N.  Trommsd.  i.  195),  mercury 
adulterated  with  only  -gi^  pt.  of  bismuth  forms  a  black  powder  when  agitated  in  the 
air.  1  pt.  of  bismuth  dissolved  even  in  1,200,000  pts.  of  mercury  may  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  potassium-amalgam  and  water,  the  bismuth  being  then  raised  by  the 
galvanic  action  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  and  attaching  itself  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.    (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxiv.  192.) 

C adm.ium-  amalg am. — Mercury  combines  readily  with  cadmium,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  forming  a  silver -white  granular  amalgam,  consisting  of  octahedral  crystals; 
hard,  brittle,  heavier  than  mercury,  and  melting  at  75°.  When  the  mercury  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  cadmium,  the  amalgam  contains  78'26  pts.  mercury  to  21 '74 
pts.  cadmium,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Hg'Cd  (Strom eyer).  Sodium-amalgam 
introduced  into  a  solution  of  cadmium  is  converted  into  cadmium-amalgam.  (B  o  ttger.) 
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Calcium-amalgam. — Produced  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  on 
hydrate  of  calcium  in  contact  with  mercury ;  also,  according  to  Klauer,  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  calcium-salts. 

Cobalt-amalgam  is  not  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
cobalt-solutions,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  coljalt-oxide  is  thereby  pre- 
cipitated. Damour  immerses  an  amalgam  of  5  pts.  mercury,  and  1  pt.  zinc  in  an  acid 
solution  of  cobalt- chloride  supersaturated  with  ammonia ;  pours  the  liquid  otf  after  a 
few  days,  and  decomposes  it  with  fresh  portions  of  zinc-amalgam  as  long  as  any  gas 
is  thereby  evolved  ;  and  lastly,  removes  the  excess  of  zinc  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cobalt-amalgam  thus  obtained  is  silver- white,  soft  and  dull ;  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  even  when  it  contains  zinc  (?),  and  becomes  covered  with  black,  pulverulent 
oxidised  cobalt  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Copper-amalgam  maybe  formed:  1.  By  immersing  a  piece  of  copper-foil  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. — 2.  By  triturating  mercury  with  common  salt  and 
verdigris. — 3.  By  triturating  2  pts.  of  mercury,  2^  of  verdigris,  and  1  of  common  salt 
witli  a  small  quantity  of  heated  vinegar,  which  must  be  renewed  as  it  evaporates,  and 
purifying  the  amalgam  by  washing. — 4.  By  mixing  1  pt.  of  finely-divided  copper — ob- 
tained by  reducing  the  oxide  with  hydrogen,  or  by  precipitation  from  the  sulphate  by  zinc 
or  iron — with  a  few  drops  of  raercm-ous  nitrate,  and  then  triturating  with  3  pts.  of  mercury, 
a  light  red  amalgam  is  formed  (Berzelius). — 6.  Mercury  placed  in  contact  witli  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  covered  with  solution  of  cupric  sulj^hate  into  which 
the  positive  wire  dips,  becomes  perfectly  saturated  with  copper  (Grove,  Phil.  Mag.  [3] 
XV.  83).  According  to  Joule  (Chem.  Gaz.  18j0,  p.  339),  the  amalgam  thus  obtained  has 
the  composition  (JuHg;  and  the  same  definite  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
copper  in  mercury,  and  removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  strong  pressure  (Chem. 
Gaz.  18u0,  p.  339).  When,  however,  the  pressure  is  very  strong,  or  is  continued  for  a 
long  time,  the  resulting  amalgam  contains  more  than  1  at.  Cu  to  1  at.  Hg  (Joule, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  382).  —  6.  Copper  amalgam  may  also  be  formed  by  ti'cating  a  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate  with  sodium-amalgam  (Klauer),  or  zinc-amalgam  (Damour). 
Sodium-amalgam  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sal-ammoniac  forms  a 
reddish  or  golden-yellow  amalgam  of  copper  and  ammonium,  which  soon  decomposes. 
— 7.  A  copper-amalgam  used  by  the  Parisian  dentists  for  stopping  teeth  is  prejjared  by 
triturating  mercurous  sulphate  (obtained  by  heating  together  10  grms.  of  mercury  and 
10  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid)  and  finely-divided  copper  (obtained  b}'  precipitating  a 
solution  of  23'5  grms.  cupric  sulphate  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water,  with  metallic 
iron).  The  matei-ials  are  triturated  together  under  hot  water  for  20  or  30  minutes  ;  tlie 
water  then  poured  off,  and  the  trituration  repeated  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  asking 
as  the  water  exhibits  any  blue  colour.  The  amalgam  is  then  dried,  again  triturated,  then 
well  kneaded,  and  formed  into  small  cakes,  which  become  quite  hard  in  36  to  48  hours. 
The  amalgam  thus  produced  contains  3  pts.  copiper  to  7  pts.  mercury.  An  easier  mode  of 
pireparing  it  is  to  moisten  the  precipitated  copper  with  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
then  pour  hot  water  upon  it,  and  incorporate  the  required  quantity  of  mercury  by  tri- 
turation ;  the  mass,  which  is  brittle  at  fi^rst,  gradually  softens  under  the  pressure  of  the 
pestle. 

This  amalgam,  which  becomes  quite  hard  by  keeping,  is  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
perty of  softi'uing  and  acquiring  the  consistence  and  elasticity  of  clay  by  continued 
pounding  or  kneading,  and  recovering  its  hard  crystalline  character  when  left  to  itsel/ 
for  a  few  hours ;  it  may  then  be  pulverised,  exhibits  a  granulo-crystalline  fracture, 
and  is  hard  enough  to  engrave  upon  tin.  When  heated  it  swells  up,  and  small 
globules  of  mercury  show  themselves  on  its  surface,  sinking  into  the  mass  again 
on  cooling.  On  triturating  the  warmed  lumps  in  a  mortar,  the  amalgam  is  again 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  highly  plastic  almost  imctuous  mass.  Its  density  is  the  same 
in  the  soft  as  in  the  hard  state,  so  that  it  does  not  expand  or  contract  in  liardening,  and 
therefore  fills  cavities  air-tight  when  hard,  into  which  it  has  been  pressed  in  the  soft 
state.  It  is  on  account  of  tliis  property  that  the  amalgam  is  used  for  stopping  teeth  ; 
but  the  copper  which  it  contains  renders  it  decidedly  objectionable  for  that  purpose. 
It  may,  however,  be  advantageously  used  for  sealing  bottles,  glass  tubes,  &c.,  iu  cases 
■where  other  plastic  substances,  cork,  &c.,  cannot  be  used. 

Iridinm- am.alg am  is  obtained  as  a  semi-fluid  mass  by  decomposing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodio-iridic  chloride  with  sodium-amalgam. 

Gold-amalgam. — See  Gold,  Alloys  of  (ii.  927). 

Iron-amalgam. — ^Mercury  and  iron  do  not  unite  readily.  A  viscid  amalgam  is, 
however,  obtained  by  immersing  sodium-amalgam  containing  1  per  cent,  sodium  in  a 
clear  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  In  small  globules  it  is  attracted  by  tlie 
magnet,  and  when  slowly  heated  on  a  watch-glass,  exhibits  the  vivid  sparkling  of 
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burning  iron  (Bottger).  According  to  Aikin,  iron-amalgam  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  zinc-amalgam  on  ferrous  chloride  ;  but  according  to  Damour  it  cannot  be  produced 
in  this  way.  Joule  (Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  p.  339;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  378)  has  obtained 
amalgams  of  iron  by  the  eh^ctrolysis  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  negative 
pole  being  formed  of  mercury.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  and 
physical  character  of  the  compounds  thus  produced. 


Composition. 

No. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Keraarks. 

Mercury. 

Irun. 

1. 

100 

0-143 

Jreriectly  nuia. 

2. 

1-39 

Fluid. 

3. 

2-97 

Semi-fluid, 

4. 

11-8 

12-19 

Soft. 

5. 

18-3 

Solid;  colour,  greyish-white. 

6. 

47-5 

Solid ;  good  metallic  lustre. 

7. 

127-6 

1011 

Solid;  frable. 

8. 

14-74 

( The  superfluous  mercury  pressed  out  from 

(    the  semi-fluid  amalgam  by  hand. 

9. 

79 

j  Compressed  rapidly,  and  with  a  force  of 

(    fifty  tons  on  the  square  inch. 

10. 

103-2 

Ditto. 

Lead-amalgam. — See  Lead,  Allots  of  (p.  534). 

Magnesium-amalgam. — Magnesium  combines  with  mercury  only  when  heated, 
and  forms  a  solid  amalgam,  even  with  large  quantities  of  the  latter  (Bussy). — 
2.  The  amalgam  may  also  be  obtained  by  electrolysis. — 3.  By  covering  potassium  or 
sodium-amalgam  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  (Kl  auer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x. 
89). — The  amalgam  thus  obtained  oxidises  slowly  in  pure  water,  quickly  in  acidulated 
water.    (H.  Davy.) 

Manganese-amalgam  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  strong 
solution  of  manganous  chloride.  It  is  viscid,  with  rough  blackish  surface,  and  when 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  gives  off  mercury,  tarnishes,  is  converted  into  a  stiflF 
paste,  and  finally  leaves  brown  manganoso-manganio  oxide. 

Nickel-amalgam  is  obtained  like  cobalt-amalgam.  It  is  solid;  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet ;  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  nickel  gradually  oxidising  till 
nothing  but  mercury  is  left ;  may  be  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  mercury  ;  gives 
up  its  nickel  to  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Osmium-amalgam  is  formed,  accoi-ding  to  Tennant,  by  decomposing  aqueous 
osmic  acid  with  metallic  mercury ;  it  is  more  or  less  fluid,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  mercury  contained  in  it. 

Palladium-  amalga  m  is  formed  by  agitati  ng  the  solution  of  a  palladium  -salt  with 
excess  of  mercury.  The  amalgam  containing  Pd^Hg  is  a  grey  powder,  which,  according 
to  Berzelius,  does  not  give  off  its  mercury  below  a  white  heat. 

PI  a  tin  um-amalga  m. — Platinum  in  the  compact  state  does  not  take  up  mercury,  but 
spongy  platinum  unites  with  it  when  the  two  are  triturated  together,  in  a  warm  mortar, 
or  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Tlae  amalgam  of  platinum  is  easily 
formed  by  immersing  sodium-amalgam  containing  1  per  cent,  sodium  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  platinic  chloride ;  sodium-amalgam  also  converts  chloroplatinate  of  am- 
monium into  platinum-amalgam,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen.  The 
amalgam  is  silvery,  and  does  not  give  off  mercury  below  a  bright  red  heat. 

Joule  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  384),  by  electric  deposition  of  platinum  on  mercury,  has 
obtained  amalgams  exhibiting  the  following  composition  and  characters  ; 


Mercury. 

Platinum. 

Specific  gravity. 

Characters. 

100 

15-48 

21-6 

34-76 

14-29 
14-69 

Metallic  lustre  where  rubbed. 

Solid.    Dark  grey. 

Dark  grey ;  no  metallic  lustre. 

An  amalgam  of  12  platinum  to  100  mercury  has  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  and  is  soft 
and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Pressed  with  a  force  of  12  tons  to  the  square  inch,  it  leaves 
a.  hard  button  of  dark  gTcy  amalgam  containing  43-2  pts.  platinum  to  100  mercury. 
Joule  infers  from  these  results  that  the  solid  amalgam  of  platinum  containing  the 
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largest  quantity  of  mercury  has  the  composition  Ptllg^.  A  thiek  pasty  amalgam  of 
platinum  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  mercury  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  platinic 
chloride. 

Potassium-amalgam. — 1.  The  two  metals  unite  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  combination  being  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat  (H.  Davy).  2.  Wlien 
mercury  is  placed  in  a  cup  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  at 
least  20  pairs,  and  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  a  piece  of 
hydrate  of  potassium  is  immersed,  and  into  which  the  positive  ■wive  dips,  the  mercury 
takes  up  potassium  (Berzelius).  1  pt.  of  potassium  forms  with  30  pts.  of  mercury 
an  amalgam  which,  after  cooling,  is  tolerably  hard  and  brittle ;  with  70  pts.  mercury 
it  likewise  forms  an  amalgam  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  with  more 
than  70  pts.  it  forms  a  liquid  amalgam  (H.  Davy).  According  to  Uay-Lussac  and 
Thenard,  the  amalgam  is  solid  and  crystalline  when  it  contains  from  70  to  96  pts.  of 
mercury  to  1  jit.  of  potassium,  but  liquid  when  the  prop>ortion  of  mercury  amounts  to 
1-tO.  According  to  Bcittger  (J.  pr.  Chem.  i.  303),  the  amalgam  is  perfectly  solid 
■when  it  contains  100  pts.  of  mercury  to  1  pt.  of  potassium;  with  140  mercury,  it  ia 
very  hard  ;  with  180  mercury,  friable  and  partly  crystallised;  with  200  mercury, ■v-i.scid. 
The  amalgam  crystallises  in  cubes  (Berzelius  and  Pontin).  The  .solid  amalgam 
fuses  when  slightly  heated.  It  gives  off  its  mercury  below  a  red  heat  (H.  Davy). 
When  exposed  to  the  air  or  immersed  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  aqueous 
potash,  hydrogen  gas  being  slowly  evolved ;  a  similar  change  is  produced  by  aqueous 
acids.  In  contact  with  moist  ammouiacal  salts,  it  is  resolved  into  a  potassium-salt  and 
ammoniacal  amalgam.  It  easily  gives  up  its  mercury  to  iron  and  platinum.  (H. 
Davy.) 

Silvcr-ajnalga  >n. — A  native  compound  of  mercury  and  of  silver,  called  '  amalgam  ' 
by  mineralogists,  and  having  the  composition  AgHg-  or  AgHg',  is  found  crystallised  in 
octahedrons,  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  other  forms  of  the  regular  system,  with 
dodecahedral  cleavage  in  traces  ;  also  massive.  Hardness  =  3  to  3  5.  Specific  gravity 
=  10"oto  14.  Colour  and  streak  silver-white  ;  opaque  ;  fracture  conchoidal  ;  brittle, 
and  gives  agrating  sound  when  cut  with  a  knife.  Klaproth  found  in  amalgam  from 
Moseliellandslierg  in  t1ie  Palatinate,  36  per  cent,  silver  and  64  mercury,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  AgHg^  Heyer,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  amalgam  from  the 
same  locality,  only  25  per  cent,  silver,  agreeing  with  AgHg';  and  a  specimen  from 
AUemont  in  Daupliine,  analysed  by  Cordier,  exhibited  nearly  the  same  composition, 
viz.  27  0  per  cent,  silver.  Amalgam  also  occurs  at  Eosenau  in  Hungary,  Sala  in 
Sweden,  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  in  Chile.  A  native  silver-amalgam  called  Arqucrite, 
occurring  in  crystals  at  Arqueros  Chile,  contains,  according  to  Domeyko,  13'5  percent, 
silver,  and  86-5  mercury,  giving  the  foi-mula  AgHg". 

Mercury  is  taken  ixp  liy  silver  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  quickly  when  the 
metal,  in  the  form  of  athin  lamina,  or  in  powder,  is  introduced  at  a  red  heat  into  heated 
mercury.  Metallic  mercury  immersed  in  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  precipitates  the 
silver  in  the  form  of  a  crystalhne  amalgam,  called  a  silver  tree,  or  Ar/ior  Diana.  The 
silver-solution  should  be  somewhat  acid,  and  not  too  much  concentrated.  A  soft 
silver-amalgam  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  strong  solution  of 
silver-nitrate. 

Artificial  silver-amalgam  varies  in  character,  according  to  its  composition  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  formation,  being  .sometimes  a  soft,  or  crystalline,  or  granular  mass ; 
sometimes  consisting  of  ramifications  of  prismatic  crystals  placed  end  to  end.  Joule 
finds  that  the  amalgam  most  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  mercury  on  nitrate  of 
silver  has,  on  the  average,  the  composition  AgHg.  When  the  action  is  assisted  by 
mailing  the  mercury  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  amalgams  richer  in  silver 
are  obtained.  The  mean  composition  of  the  amalgam,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  72  tons  on  the  square  inch,  was  43-71  silver  to  100  mercury.  The  com- 
bination of  mercury  and  silver  is  attended  with  a  considerable  contraction  of  volume. 

8odiu>n-amal gam. — Sodium  combines  rapidly  with  mercury  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  combination  being  attended  with  a  hissing  noise  and  vivid  combustion 
(Gray-Lussac  and  Thenard,  Rechrchrs,  i.  246).  A  piece  of  sodium  forcibly  thrown 
upon  mercury,  is  thrown  out  of  the  vessel  witli  explosion,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
heat  produced  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xl.  328).  To  form  the  amalgam,  the 
two  metals  should  be  triturated  together  in  a  dr}'  mortar  fitted  with  a  cover,  and  the 
mixture  immersed  in  rock-oil  as  soon  as  the  combustion  is  over  (Bottger).  The 
amalgam  has  the  colour  of  mercury.  When  it  contains  30  pts.  of  mercury  to  1  pt.  of 
sodium,  it  is  tolerably  hard  under  the  file,  which  wears  it  away  in  the  form  of  powder; 
it  exhibits  a  crystalline,  laminar  fracture.  When  it  contains  40  pts.  of  mercury,  it  is 
.still  solid,  but  softer  than  witli  30  pts.  (Lampadius).  An  amalgam  containing  60 
pts.  of  mercury  to  1  pt.  of  sodium  forms  a  stiff  paste  at  21°  (Bottger).    64  pts.  of 
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mercury  and  1  of  sodium  form  a  compound  which  exhibits  a  confused  crystallice 
stiTicture  (Gay-Lussae  and  Thenard).  80  pts.  mercury  to  1  sodium:  pasty  at 
21°  (Bottger).  86  mercury  to  1  sodium:  a  mass  containing  numerous  small 
granular  crystals  (Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard).  100  mercury  to  one  solium: 
viscid,  and  consisting  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  portion  (Bottger).  128  mercury  to 
1  sodium:  liquid  (Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard).  Sodium-amalgam  exhibits  the 
same  reactions  as  potassium-amalgam.  It  likewise  amalgamates  iron  and  platinum 
(H.  Davy).  It  decomposes  the  salts  of  barium  and  strontium,  and  many  heavy 
metallic  salts,  when  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  present,  the  product  being  a  compound 
of  mercury  with  the  heavy  metal  (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  iii.  283).  It  is  now  much 
used  as  a  reducing  or  hydrogenating  agent  for  effecting  the  substitution  of  hydrogen 
for  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  in  organic  compounds. 

Amalgam  o  f  Potassium  and  Sodium. — 5  pts.  potassium  and  |  pt.  sodium  melted 
together  by  heating  them  under  rock-oil,  form  an  alloy  which  is  fluid  like  mercury  at 
9°,  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  100  pts.  of  mercury,  iinites  therewith  into  a 
very  solid  mass.  (Bottger.) 

8trontiu7n-amal g am. — Prepared  like  that  of  barium,  which  it  resembles,  but 
decomposes  more  quickly  under  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  chloride  of  strontium  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  as  well  as  under  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  strontium,  with  separation  of  mercury. 

T ellurium  - amal g am. — Mercury  and  tellurium  are  said  to  unite  directly,  form- 
ing a  tin-coloured  amalgam. 

Thallium-amalgam. — The  two  metals  unite  readily,  forming  a  crystalline 
amalgam.  (Crookes.) 

Tin- amalgam. — Mercury  and  tin  unite  quickly,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
still  more  quickly  on  pouring  mercury  into  melted  tin.  A  piece  of  tin,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  immersed  for  four  weeks  in  mercury,  is  penetrated  through  and  through 
by  the  mercury,  and  exliibits  cracks  ;  its  lower  end  becomes  attenuated  by  solution  of 
the  metal,  and  the  immersed  part  is  found  to  be  covered  with  six-sided  tables,  some 
of  which  float  about  in  the  mercury.  If  a  square  bar  of  tin,  whether  cast  in  a  square 
form,  or  hammered  or  filed  square  from  a  round  bar,  be  kept  for  a  few  days  under 
mercury,  it  splits  in  directions  proceeding  from  the  lateral  edges  to  the  opposite 
diagonals,  thereby  dividing  itself  into  foiir  triangular  prisms,  easily  separated  by  a 
knife  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  four-sided  pyramid  is  formed  at  each  end  of  the  square  bar. 
If  the  piece  of  tin  has  any  other  form,  cracks  are  produced  in  other  directions 
(Daniell,  J.  of  Boy.  Inst.  i.  1).  Sodium-amalgam  immersed  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  stannous  chloride,  yields  a  viscid  amalgam  of  tin.  (Bottger.) 

Tin-amalgam  has  a  tin -white  colour;  and  if  the  mercury  is  not  in  too  great  excess, 
is  brittle,  granular,  and  according  to  Daubenton,  crystallises  in  cubes. 

SnHg  and  SnHg-  do  not  fuse  till  heated  above  100°.  (Kegnault.) 

Sn'Hg^has  at  26°  a  specific  gravity  of  8-8218;  SnHg,  9-3185;  SnHg^,  10-3447; 
SnHg',  11-3816.  1  vol.  of  tin  with  1  vol.  of  mercury  forms  an  alloy  whose  specific 
gravity  at  27°  is  10-4729  ;  1  vol.  tin  with  2  vol.  mercury,  11-4646 ;  and  1  vol.  tin  with 
3  vol.  mercury,  12-0257.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  condensation  takes  place  ;  in  tlie 
single  instance  of  1  vol.  tin  to  2  vol.  mercury,  however,  this  condensation  is  scarcely 
perceptible,    (ivupffer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [2]  xl.  293.) 

The  compound  obtained  by  fusing  4  pts.  of  tin  with  1  pt.  of  mercury,  yields,  if  pul- 
verised after  cooling,  a  kind  of  mosaic  silver,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the  polishing- 
stone,  acquires  the  metallic  lustre.  The  silvering  of  mirrors  is  likewise  an  amalgam 
of  tin. 

Joule  obtained  beautiful  crystalline  amalgams  by  making  mercury  negative  in  a 
solution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  amalgam  containing  100  mercury  to  51  pts.  tin, 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  10-518  ;  that  containing  100  mercury  to  44-1  tin,  a  specific 
gravity  of  10  94:  hence  the  combination  is  attended  with  contraction  of  volumes. 
The  amalgam  of  tin  is  decomposed  by  pressure,  the  mercury  left  after  long-continued 
high  pressure  having  a  volume  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire  mass. 

An  amalgam  of  tin  aud  bismuth  is  obtained  by  melting  together  2  pts.  of  tin,  2  pts. 
of  bismuth,  and  1  pt.  of  mercury. 

An  amalgam  of  2  pts.  tin  and  1  pt.  cadmium  is  used  for  stopping  teeth.  The  two 
metals  are  melted  in  an  iron  ladle,  slightly  warmed ;  mercury  is  added  ;  the  whole 
is  poured  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  rubbed  with  a  wooden  pestle,  till  it  acquires  a  soft 
buttery  consistence;  and  the  excess  of  mercury  is  squeezed  out  through  leather.  The 
residue  is  almost  granular,  but  becomes  soft  and  plastic^when  kneaded  hy  the  hand. 

An  amalgam  of  tin  and  lead  may  be  formed  by  introducing  an  alloy  of  the  two 
metals  into  mercury. 

Amalgams  containing  ti'/i,  lead  and  bismuth  are  described  under  Lead  (p.  537).  An 
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amalgam  of  8  pts.  bismuth,  5  lead,  3  tin,  and  7  or  8  mercury  is  recommended  by 
Brame  for  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 

An  amalgam  of  tin,  sil'vr  a,n'\  gold  is  also  used  as  a  cement  for  the  teeth.  It  is 
prepared  by  melting  together  1  pt.  gold  and  3  pts.  silver,  adding  2  pts.  tin  to  the 
melted  mass,  pulverising  the  resulting  alloy,  and  kneading  it  together  vs^ith  an  equal 
weight  of  mercury. 

Zinc-amalgam. — When  zinc-filings  are  triturated  with  mercury,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  combination  takes  place  slowly  ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  still  somewhat 
under  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  the  metals  combine  easily,  and  still  more  readily 
when  mercury  is  mixed  with  melted  zinc.  A  bar  of  zinc,  immersed  to  half  its  length 
in  mercury  for  ten  days,  becomes  pointed  at  bottom,  and  covered,  especially  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  immersed  end,  with  six-sided  tables  of  the  amalgam  (iJaniell). 
When  zinc  is  placed  in  contact  with  mercury  and  a  dilute  acid,  a  galvanic  action  is  set 
up  (ii.  420),  and  the  zinc  becomes  covered  with  mercury,  which  then  penetrates  into 
the  interior,  and  converts  the  whole  of  the  metal  into  an  amalgam.  As  soon  as  the 
zinc  is  completely  covered  with  mercury,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ceases  ;  but  it 
begins  again  on  bringing  the  amalgam  in  contact  with  iron,  copper,  or  platinum,  to 
which  metals  the  mercury  is  then  transferred  (Dobereiner).  Sodium-amalgam 
immersed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  forms  a  viscid  amalgam  of 
zinc.  (Bottger.) 

The  amalgam  is  usually  prepared  by  cooling  melted  zinc  to  as  low  a  temperature  as 
it  will  bear  without  solidifying,  and  then  pouring  in  the  mercury  in  a  fine  stream, 
keeping  the  liquid  constantly  stirred.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  part  of  the 
mercury  is  converted  into  vapour,  sometimes  throwing  the  melted  metal  about. 

8  pts.  zinc  to  1  pt.  mercury :  very  brittle. 

1  pt.  zinc  and  4  or  5  pts.  mercury  form  an  amalgam  sometimes  used  for  coating  the 
rubbers  of  electric  machines  ;  it  is  brittle  and  pulverulent. 

1  pt.  zinc  to  6  pts.  mercury  :  tin-white,  granular,  brittle ;  melts  at  the  boiling  point 
of  olive-oil,  but  does  not  give  olF  mercury  till  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  At  a 
dull  red  heat,  it  decrepitates  strongly  ;  at  a  stronger  red  heat,  it  burns  with  great 
brilliancy.-  It  is  permanent  in  dry  air.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  readily, 
and  leaves  the  mercury  unaltered  till  all  the  zinc  is  dissolved.  Dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  act  on  it  but  slowly.  Ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  also  dissolve  out 
the  zinc  very  slowly,  and  form  water.  Zinc-amalgam  immersed  in  the  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  of  chromium,  uranium,  manganese,  or  iron,  merely  throws  down  the  oxide  ; 
but  from  neutral  solutions  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  it  precipitates  the  metal, 
which  then  combines  with  the  mercury.  (D amour,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  xv.  41;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xvii.  345.) 

From  an  amalgam  richer  in  mereurj',  six-sided  laminae  containing  2  pts.  zinc  and  5 
mercury,  separate  out  on  cooling.  The  portion  which  remains  liquid  is  a  solution  of 
zinc  in  excess  of  mercury.  1  pt.  of  zinc  dissolved  in  8,000  pts.  of  mercury  may  bo 
detected  by  the  black  powder  which  forms  on  the  surface  when  the  mercury  is  agitated 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

Zinc-amalgam  immersed  in  caustic  potash  liberates  pure  hydrogen.  When  zinc- 
amalgam  is  immersed  in  aqueous  ferrous  chloride,  and  a  crystal  of  a  nitrate  is  placed 
upon  it,  a  black  spot  is  gradually  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  amalgam,  consisting 
of  reduced  iron,  which  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  mercury.  The  presence  of 
a  nitrate  is  essential  to  the  production  of  this  eifect ;  chlorates  and  other  salts  do  not 
produce  it.    (Runge,  Pogg.  Ann.  is.  479.) 

Joule,  by  the  electrolytic  method,  has  obtained  amalgams  of  zinc  having  the  following 
composition  and  properties : 


Mercury. 

Zinc. 

Specific  gravity,  j 

100 

39-4 

11-34 

jWhite  and  crystalline. 

122-8 

8-935 

134-9 

8-349 

Prepared  from  hot  sulphate  of  zinc. 

The  specific  gra-vity  of  the  first  of  these  amalgams  indicates  a  certain  contraction  of 
■volume.  Pressure  appears  to  decompose  it,  mercury  being  expelled  till  the  amalgam 
consists  of  about  1  at.  Hg  to  3  at.  Zn. 

Amalgams  of and  r/«c  are  used  for  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines. 
Kienmayer  recommends  as  the  best  proportion  ;  1  pt.  zinc,  1  pt.  tin,  and  2  pts.  mercury, 
Singer  recommends  2  pts.  zinc,  1  pt.  tin,  and  3^-  to  6  pts.  mercury. 

nXERCVRV,  AHTIMOSTISE  OF.    See  page  886. 
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MEBCim'S',  ABSENIDi:  OP.    See  page  886. 

SIEBCITK'S',  BKOMXSISS  OF.    Mercury  forms  two  bromides,  distinguished 

as  mcrcurous  and  mercuric. 

a.  Mercurous  Bromide.  Hg'Br  or  HhgBr. — This  compound  is  formed ; 
1.  By  suldiminp;  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  at.  mercury  and  1  at.  mercuric  bromide 
(Lowig). — 2.  By  precipitating  mercurous  nitrate  with  aqueous  bromide  of  potas- 
sium (Balard).  When  prepared  by  the  f5rst  process,  it  forms  a  fibrous  mass 
(Lowig);  long  needles  which  are  yellow  while  hot,  but  become  whitish  on  cooling 
(0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  xv.  56).  By  (2):  white  powder  (Balard);  yellowish-white 
flakes  (0.  Henry).  Specific  gravity  7'307  (Karsten).  It  is  tasteless  and  in- 
odorous ;  fusible,  and  volatilises  undecomposed  at  a  low  red  heat. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus,  it  is  resolved  into  bromide  of  phosphorus  and  phos- 
pliide  of  mercury  (Lowig).  Treated  with  cold  aqueous  ammonia,  and  then  washi-d 
with  water  containing  ammonia,  it  leaves  a  grey  powder,  which  contains  globules  of 
mercur'y,  and  when  heated,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercury, 
mercurous  bromide,  andmercuric  bromide  (Rammelsberg).  AVith  cimstia  potash,  it 
yields  mercurous  oxide  and  bromide  of  potassium.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  bromide 
or  chloride  of  ammonium,  it  yields  a  solution  of  mercuric  bromide,  with  a  residue  of 
metallic  mercury  (Lowig).  It  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  cold  carbonate,  chloride, 
or  succinate  of  ammonium,  while  the  same  liquids,  when  hot,  dissolve  it  with  tolerable 
facility,  leaving,  however,  a  grey-pulverulent  residue  [metallic  mercury] ;  it  is  not 
jjerceptibly  soluble  in  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonium,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 
I^Wittstein.) 

P.  nXercuric  Bromide.  HgBr  or  Hhg"Br^. — 1.  Mercury  unites  with  bromine  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  forming  this  compound,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat,  but  not  of  light  (Balard). — 2.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by 
agitating  mercury  with  water,  adding  bromine  as  long  as  its  colour  is  destroyed,  then 
boiling,  filtering,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise. — 3.  By  dissolving  mercuric 
oxide  in  hot  aqueous  hydi'obromic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise. — 4.  By 
subliming  mercuric  sulphate  with  bromide  of  potassium  (L6  wig).  The  sublimate 
contains  also  mercurous  bromide  (0.  Henry). — 5.  By  mixing  aqueous  mercuric 
nitrate  with  bromide  of  potassium,  evaporating  as  long  as  bromide  of  mercury 
crystallises  out,  and  piu-ifying  the  product  by  solution  in  alcohol.  The  mother-liquid 
evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  residue,  from  which  boiling  alcohol  still  extracts  a 
small  quantity  of  the  compound.  (Lowig.) 

Mercuric  bromide  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  soft,  silvery  laminse ;  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  white  needles  (Lowig.)  According  to  Handl  (Jahresb. 
1859,  23.  226),  the  crystals  are  rhombic  prisms,  ooP  .  oP,  cleavable  parallel  to  oP, 
and  having  the  angles  ccP  :  ooP  =  68°  24'  and  111°  26'.  They  are  isomorphous 
with  sublimed  mercuric  chloride.  The  product  obtained  by  (5)  has,  after  drying  at  a 
strong  heat,  a  specific  gravity  of  5'9202  (Karsten).  Mercuric  bromide  melts  and 
sublimes  when  heated.  It  dissolves  in  94  pts.  water  at  9°  (Lassaigne)  and  in 
4  pts.  of  boiling  water,  the  greater  part  separating  as  the  liquids  cool.  Tlie  aqueous 
solution  reddens  litmus.    It  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  still  more  in  ether. 

With  pihosphorus  it  forms  bromide  of  phosphorus.  Heated  with  antimony  or 
arsenic,  it  gives  up  its  bromine.  Its  aqueous  solution  exposed  to  sun-light,  or  placed 
in  contact  with  mercury  or  copfer,  or  mixed  with  cuprous  bromide  dissolved  in  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  deposits  mercurous  bromide.  With  a  small  quantity  of  sidphydric  acid 
it  jnelds  a  white,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  a  black  precipitate  (H.  Rose). 
With  ammonia  it  forms  a  white,  with  fixed  alkalis  a  yellow  precipitate  (Lowig). 
Hypochlorite  ef  sodium  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  mercuric  oxychloride 
(Rammelsberg),  and  hypochlorous  acid  converts  mercuric  bromide  into  mercuric 
cliloride  and  bromate,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  bromine 
(Balard).  Heated  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  vapour  of  bromine 
(Balard);  but  according  to  H.  Rose  (Analyt.  Chem.)  it  is  not  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Double  Salts  of  Mercuric  Bromide. — Mercuric  bromide  unites  with  the 
more  basic  metallic  bromides,  forming  easily  soluble  double  salts  (called  by  BonsdorfF, 
bromohydrargy'rates),  losing  thereby  its  power  of  reddening  litmus.  Those  con- 
taining the  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  crystallisable. 

Ammonium-salt. — Mercuric  bromide  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  bromide  of 
ammonium.  Alkaline  carbonates  added  to  the  solution  throw  down  bromide  of  diraer- 
curammonium.  (Lowig.) 

The  bemum-salt  crystallises  in  highly  lustrous  prisms,  which  deliquesce  in  moist 
air.  (Bonsdorff.) 

Calcium-salt. — A  solution  of  bromide  of  calcium  saturated  with  mercuric  bromide 
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yields  by  spontaneous  evaporations,  at  first  tetrahedrons  and  octahedrons,  which  have 
a  strong  lustre,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by  a  small  quantity  of 
V  ater,  but  dissolve  completely  when  heated  and  ci'ystallise  out  again  on  cooling.  If 
the  evaporation  be  carried  further,  prisms  or  needles  are  obtained,  which  deliquesce 
even  in  di-y  air.  (Bonsdorff.) 

The  iron-salt  [?  ferric  or  ferrous]  forms  yellowish  very  deliquescent  prisms. 
(Bonsdorff) 

Magnrsium-salts. — A  solution  of  mercuric  bromide  and  bromide  of  magnesium 
yields,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  tirst  broad  thin  laminae,  permanent  in  the  air 
and  probably  containing  MgHg'^Br^  ?,  then  very  deliquescent  crystals  containing 
MgHgBr-.  (Bonsdorff) 

The  viangaiicsr-salt  crystallises  in  light  red  very  hygroscopic  prisms. 

rotassiu/H-salts. — A  solution  of  the  salt  KHg-Br^  or  KBr. '2HgBr  is  obtained  by 
saturating  a  cold  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  with 
mercm'ic  bromide,  in  anhydrous  yellow  octahedrons  (Lowig),  in  flat  rhombic  prisms 
permanent  in  the  air  and  containing  1  at.  water.  The  crystals  melt  when  heated, 
and  yield  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  bromide  (Lowig).  A  solution  of  equal  parts  of  this 
salt  and  bromide  of  potassium  yields  the  salt  K-HgBr'  (?)  in  pi-isms  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air.  (Bonsdorff) 

The  sodium-salt  crystallises  partly  in  needles,  partly  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  deli- 
quesces in  moist  air. 

Strontium-salts. -~a.  SrHgBr-  or  SrBr.HgBr  forms  crystals  soluble  in  water  in  all 
proportions. — /8.  Srllg'^'Br^  or  8rBr.2HgBr.  A  solution  of  1  at.  bromide  of  strontium 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  takes  up  at  60°,  3  at.  mercuric  bromide,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  1  at.  mercuric  bromide  and  then  yields  small  crystals  of  the  salt  8. 
(L  i)  w  i  g. ) 

The  zinc-salt  crystallises  in  prisms  and  tables  deliquescent  in  moist  air. 
(Bonsdorff) 

lUERCURY,  CHIiORISES  or.  Mercury  forms  two  chlorides,  analogous  to  ' 
the  bromides. 

Mercurous  Cbloride.  Hg"Cl  or  HhgCl. — Hemichlor/de,  Bichloride,  Suhchloride, 
J'ri>ti>clil(iridi\  SuhiNuriate  of  mercurt/  ;  Calomel ;  sahsaiircs  Quecksilhcroxi/dnl,  vcrsiis- 
stcr  Snblimat,  vcrsiisstcs  Quecksilber,  Kalomel ;  Chloretum  hydrargyri,  Hydrarqyritm 
muriaticum  mite,  Mercurials  dulcis,  s.  kalonielanicus,  s.  loticus,  Draco  mitigatus,  Aquila 
ridtigata,  s.  alba,  s.  coelestis,  s.  Mercurii,  Panacea  mercurialis,  s.  ceelestis,  s.  Mercurii  ; 
T'rotochlorure  de  mercure. 

This  compound  is  found  native,  as  horn-qvieksilver,  in  dimetric  crystals  exhibiting  the 
combination  P  .  ooPco  ,  like  figure  227  (ii.  135),  also  with  ooP  ,  Poo  and  oP.  Length 
of  principal  axis  =  1-744;  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  98°  7';  in  the  lateral 
edges  =  135°  56'.    It  occurs  also  in  crystalline  coats  and  granular.   Hardness  =  1  to 

2.  Specific  gravity  =  6'482.  It  has  a  dirty  white  colour  and  adamantine  lu.stre, 
yellow  when  scratched  ;  translucent  in  thin  splinters.  Sectilc.  Fracture  conchoi'dal. 
It  is  found,  with  cinnabar,  at  Moschellandsberg  in  the  Palatinate,  also  at  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria  and  Almaden,  and  at  Horzowitz  in  Bohemia. 

Mercurous  chloride  is  produced:  1.  By  the  direct  combination  of  mercury  and 
chlorine,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat  of  mercury, 
the  combination  being  then  attended  with  a  yellowish  red  flame,  and  mercuric  chloride 
being  likewise  formed. — 2.  By  heating  mercuric  chloride  with  metalli'c  mercury. 

3.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing  agents  on  mercuric  chloride. 

4.  By  agitating  mercury  with  a  solution  of  ferric  cliloride,  the  action  being  accelerated 
by  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. — 6.  By  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
mercurous  oxide,  or  by  precipitating  a  mercurous  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride. 

Preparation. — Mercurous  chloride  in  the  pulverulent  form,  called  calomel,  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  medicine.    It  may  bo  prepared  eitlier  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

a.  In  the  dry  way. — 1.  By  tritm-ating  4  pts.  (1  at.)  of  mercuric  chloride  with  3  pts. 
(1  at.)  of  mercury,  the  mixture  being  moistened  with  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  tritu- 
ration continued  till  the  mercury  has  lost  its  fluidity — then  gradually  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort  till  it  sublimes.  A  large  portion  of  the  mercuric  chloride 
is  converted  into  calomel  during  the  trituration.  Trautwein  heats  the  deadened  mix- 
ture, gently  at  first,  for  a  few  hours,  and  pulverises  it  once  more  before  sublimation. 
2.  By  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  common 
salt: 

Hhg^SO^  +  2NaCl  =  Na'SO^  +  2HhgCl. 

Plan  che  (Ann.  Chim.  l.xvi.  168)  triturates  8  pts.  of  mercury,  18  pts.  of  dry  monobasic 
mercuric  sulphate,  and  G  pts.  of  water,  till  the  fiuidity  of  the  metal  is  destroyed,  and 
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heats  tbe  resulting  mercurous  sulphate  with  an  equal  weight  of  common  salt,  till  a 
sublimate  is  obtained. — 3.  By  deadening  2  at.  mercury  with  2  at.  common  salt  and  1 
at.  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  sublimation  with  2  at.  sulphuric 
acid : 

Hhg-  +  2NaCl  -!-  Mmn02  +  2H-S0*  =  2HhgCl  +  Na=SO<  +  MmnSO'  +  2W0. 

4.  By  triturating  mercury  with  common  salt,  ferric  suljjhate,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  till  the  metal  has  lost  its  fluidity,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  sublimation. 
(S chaff hautl,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  25).  The  basic  ferric  sulphate,  often  occurring 
as  a  waste  product,  may  be  made  available  for  this  process  ;  a  small  quantity  of  ferric 
chloride  may  sublime  together  with  the  calomel  (Schaffhautl).  The  reaction  is 
probably  : 

Ffe2(S0^)»  +  6NaCl  +  Hhg=  =  3(Na^S0^)  +  2FfeCP  +  2HhgCl. 

The  calomel  set  free  in  the  form  of  vapour  by  either  of  these  processes  (1 — 4),  is 
either  allowed  to  collect  in  the  form  of  a  dense,  fibrous  sublimate,  and  the  product 
carefully  pulverised  ;  or  the  calomel  vapour  is  cooled  under  such  circumstances  that  it 
solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  soft  powder  instead  of  a  solid  cake.  This  object  is  attained, 
according  to  Jewel  and  0.  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  viii.  545),  by  causinsr  the  calomel  vapour 
to  pass  into  a  chamber  into  which  vapour  of  water  is  injected  on  the  other  side. 
According  to  the  process  now  adopted  in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  calomel, 
or  the  ingredients  from  which  it  is  prepared,  is  heated  in  a  cast-iron  cylinder  2j  feet 
long  and  1  foot  wide,  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  an  opening  serving  to  introduce 
and  remove  the  materials,  and  closed  during  the  operation,  while  the  other  end  ter- 
minates in  a  contracted  neck  which  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  a  brick  chamber, 
4  feet  long  and  broad,  and  6  feet  high.  In  this  chamber  the  calomel  condenses  in 
the  form  of  a  soft  powder.  As  the  iron  of  the  tube  decomposes  a  portion  of  the 
calomel,  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  the  mixture  (Calvert, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  iii.  121).  Soubeiran(J.  Pharm.  xxix.  602)  adopts  the  same  process, 
excepting  that  he  heats  the  materials  in  an  earthen  retort,  and  uses  a  large  earthen 
vessel  as  a  condensing  chamber.  The  pulverulent  calomel  obtained  by  either  of  these 
processes  is  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  alcohol,  to  free  it  from  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  which  it  is  usually  con- 
taminated. 

6.  In  the  wet  wai/. — 1.  By  precipitating  a  wai'm  dilute  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate 
with  excess  of  common  salt  or  sal-ammoniac,  aud  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  cold  water.  The  calomel  obtained  by  this  process,  first  proposed  by  S  c  h  e  e  1  e, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  remarkably  fine  powder,  and  has  consequently  somewhat  more 
active  medicinal  properties  than  the  ordinary  preparation.  Its  more  energetic  action 
may  perhaps  be  partly  due  to  an  admixture  of  basic  mercurous  nitrate,  or  mercuric 
oxide,  which,  according  to  Buchner,  Mialhe,  and  others,  are  sometimes  found  in  it. 
This  admixture,  however,  does  not  occur  if  the  solution  of  mereiirous  nitrate  be  largely 
diluted,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered,  before  being  mixed  with  the  soluble  chloride,  and 
if  the  common  salt  or  sal-ammoniac  be  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  heated  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  precipitate.  To  the  same  end,  Sefstrom,  Geiger, 
and  Trautwein  (Eepert.  Pharm.  xi.  72;  xii.  155)  recommend  that  a  little  nitric 
acid  be  added  to  the  mercurous  solution  before  mixing;  and  Chenevix  advises  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  common  salt.  In  that  case,  however, 
the  liquid  must  not  be  heated  so  much,  as,  otherwise,  part  of  the  calomel  will  be  re- 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  mercuric  chloride.  According  to  Dumas,  the  calomel  obtained 
by  the  use  of  common  salt  always  contains  more  or  less  of  that  substance,  and  cannot 
be  freed  from  it  by  washing;  the  presence  of  the  salt  renders  the  calomel  thus  prepared 
more  soluble  than  that  obtained  by  sublimation  ;  but  Mialhe  (J.  Pharm.  xxii. 
686)  found  only  traces  of  common  salt,  and  no  difference  in  the  solubility. — 2.  Sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  evolved  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  charcoal,  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  saturated  at  50°.    The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

2HhgCP  +  SO^  +  2H20  =  2HhgCl  +  2HC1  +  H'^SO' 

The  filtered  liquid  stiU  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  undecomposed  mercuric  chloride, 
and,  therefore,  still  gives  a  precipitate  of  calomel  when  heated  with  sulphurous  acid 
to  the  boiling  point  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  124).  According  to  Sartorius 
(ibid.  xcvi.  325),  the  decomposition  is  almost  complete  in  the  first  instance,  provided 
the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute  (1  pt.  mercuric  chloride  to  80  water)  and  the  liquid 
saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  to  70°  or  80°.  Calculation 
requires  a  product  of  84  per  cent.  ;  experiment  gave  84"6  per  cent. 

Impurities  and  Adulterations. — 1.  Mercuric  chloride :  Cold  water  or  alcohol  agitated 
with  the  powder  for  some  time  and  then  filtered,  turns  brown  on  the  addition  of 
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sulpliydric  acid,  &c.  2.  Basic  inercurous  or  mercuric  nitrates:  Eed  fumes  evolved 
on  beating  the  substance  in  a  flask  or  tube  till  it  sublimes.  3.  Metallic  mercury :  Grey 
colour  ;  globules  of  mercury  discernible  imder  tlie  microscope.  4.  Pounded  heavy  spar 
and  similar  impurities  remain  behind  on  sublimation,  o.  Gum  and  other  organic 
siibstances :  Empyreumatic  odoiu-  on  the  application  of  heat;  solubility  in  water  or 
alcohol,  &c. 

Properties. — Sublimed  calomel  crystallises  in  dimetric  forms  like  the  native  mineral, 
but  the  prisms  are  generally  united  in  fibrous  masses.  Specific  gravity  of  the  artificial 
product,  6'9920  (Karsten);  7"140  (P.  Boullay).    Vapom--density,  according  to 

Mitscherlich's  observation,  8-35;  by  calculation,  8-2.5  ^=  ^^'^  \       ^    "  0-0693). 

It  is  dirty  white,  translucent,  and  has  a  very  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power;  it 
acquires  a  transient  yellow  colour  when  heated  in  the  state  of  powder.  Precipitated 
calomel  is  a  white,  heavy  powder,  with  a  tinge  of  lemon-yellow.  Calomel  volatilises 
below  a  red  heat,  witliout  previous  fusion.  According  to  Faraday,  it  does  not  volatilise 
at  ordinary  temperatm-es.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
insoluble  in  water ;  for,  according  to  Pfaff,  a  perceptible  precipitate  is  produced  in 
a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  by  hydx-ochloric  acid  diluted  with  250,000  pts.  of  water. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Calomel  becomes  dark  grey  on  exposure  to  light. — 2.  Heated 
in  a  current  of  phosphorus-vapour,  it  yields  phosphite  of  mercury  and  trichloride  of 
phosphorus  (H.  Davy).  3.  When  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  it  yields 
cinnabar  and  mercuric  chloride ;  with  a  larger  quantity  of  sidphur,  the  products  are 
cLimabar  and  chloride  of  sulphur : 

2HhgCl  +  S    =  HhgCF  +  IlhgS 
and  HhgCl  +  S^  =  HhgS     +  SCI. 

4.  Wlien  immersed  in  cold  aqueous  sulpihurous  acid,  it  turns  grey,  and  in  the  same 
liquid  at  the  boiling  heat  it  becomes  greyish-black,  from  loss  of  chlorine.  In  this 
greyish-black  powder,  no  metallic  mercm-y  can  be  discovered  with  the  lens  ;  but  when 
heated,  it  is  resolved  into  calomel  and  metallic  mercui-y;  it  is  probably,  therefore,  a 
.'iubchloride  (A.  Vogel). — 5.  Calomel  gives  up  its  chlorine  to  many  metals,  both  in  the 
dry  and  in  the  wet  way.  On  boiling  it  with  copypcr  and  water,  a  green  solution  is 
quickly  formed,  and  the  copper  becomes  covered  with  a  black  film,  from  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  extracts  cupric  oxide,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  mercury  (A.  Vogel, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  107). — 6.  By  aqueous  stannous  chloride,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  after  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  quickly  on  boiling  (A.  Vogel, 
Kastn.  Arch,  xxiii.  78).  AVith  trisulphide  (mineral  kermis)  or  jie^itasulphide  of  an- 
timony, \t  is  gradually  converted  into  black  sulphide  of  mercury  and  trichloride  of 
antimony. — 8.  Calomel  triturated  with  iodine  and  water,  yields  mercuric  cliloride, 
which  dissolves,  and  mercuric  iodide,  of  which  the  water  takes  up  a  small  portion. 
(Planche  and  Soubciran,  J.  Pharm.  xii.  651.) 

2HhgCl  +  ¥  =  HhgCP  +  Hhgl^. 

9.  Calomel  digested  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  iodides  of  the  alkali-metals,  magnesium 
zinc,  or  iron,  yields  dark  green  mercm-ous  iodide,  and  an  aqueous  metallic  cldoride. 
The  mercurous  iodide  thus  produced  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark ; 
Viut  when  exposed  to  light,  it  first  becomes  yellow,  and  then  red  from  loss  of  mercury — 
fuses  into  a  black-brown  liquid — gives  off  mercury  and  mercuric  iodide — and  leaves  a 
white  residue  of  metallic  chloride,  together  with  the  excess  of  metallic  iodide 
employed  (Labour^,  J.  Pharm.  iv.  329).  10.  Hot  iritric  oc^rf dissolves  calomel,  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  forming  a  solution  of  merciu-ic  chloride  and  mercuric 
nitrate : 

6HhgCl  -H  4HN0'  =  3HhgCP  -i-  3HhgN0^  +  1W0  +  NO. 
Cold  sulphuric  acid  neither  dissolves  nor  decomposes  calomel,  even  after  a  long  time  ; 
but  hot  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  (the  liquid  solidifying  to  a  white  saline  mass  on 
cooling),  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  yielding  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  chloride,  and 
leaving  a  residue  of  mercuric  chloride  mixed  with  mercuric  sulphate.    (A.  Vogel.) 

2HhgCl  +  2H=S0'  =  HhgCP  +  HhgSO'  +  SO^  +  2H-0. 

11.  Calomel  immersed  in  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  yields  metallic  mercury  and  a 
liquid  which  contain.s  cyanide  of  mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Scheele,  Opusc.  ii. 
195).  Part  of  the  calomel,  however,  remains  undecomposed,  or,  at  least,  undissolved, 
even  when  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present ;  the  undissolved  portion  is  not 
metallic  mercury,  but  a  black  powder  which,  when  heated,  gives  oflT  calomel  vapour, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  permanent  gas,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  powder 
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(Soiibeiran,  J.  Pharm.  xv.  523).  The  decomposition  by  hydrocyanic  acid  must  theri- 
fore  be  more  complicated  than  that  which  would  be  exjjressed  by  the  equation  : 

2HhgCl  +  2HCy    =    Hhg  +  HhgCy^  +  2HC1, 

and  deserves  further  examination  ;  to  the  medical  practitioner,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  mild  substance  calomel  is  converted  by  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  compound 
which  acts  so  violently  as  cyanide  of  mercury. — 12.  Calomel  heated  with  dry  jixcd 
alkalis,  yields  mercury,  oxygen  gas,  and  a  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal: 

2HhgCl  +  2KH0  =  2KC1   +  Hhg^     +  11=0  +  0. 

By  aqueous  Jixcd  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  black  mercurous  oxide,  a  chloride  of  the 
alkali-metal  remaining  in  solution.  Calomel  likewise  blackens  when  immersed  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  not,  however,  by  conversion  into  mercurous  oxide,  but  into  chloride  of  mer- 
lurosammoninm  (NH''Hhg)Ci.  The  supernatant  ammoniacal  liquid  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  in  solution.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  colours  calomel  grey  and 
quickly  dissolves  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  grey  residue  of  metallic  mercury. 
Carhottate  of  magnesium  exerts  no  action  in  the  cold,  even  in  the  presence  of  water ; 
but  at  the  boiling  heat,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  mercury  separated,  and  a  solution 
formed,  containing  mercuric  oxide  in  combination  with  magnesia  (Buchner,  Repert. 
Pharm.  iii.  31  ;  iv.  289).  According  to  A.  Vogel,  Jun.  (Repert.  Pharm.  [3]  i.  34), 
calomel  heated  with  water  and  carbonate  of  calcium  (or  magnesium)  is  converted  into 
mercurous  (and  mercuric  ?)  oxide  and  metallic  mercury,  carbonic  anhydride  being 
evolved  and  chloride  of  calcium  formed.  The  carbonates  of  barium,  and  strontium 
act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  so  strongly.  When  calomel  is  boiled  with  pounded 
gypsu7n,  chloride  of  calcium  and  merciu-ic  sulphate  are  formed;  a  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  boiling  with  sidphate  of  sodium. — 13.  By  aqueous  vapour  and  boiling 
water,  calomel  is  partly  converted  into  metalhe  mercury,  or  into  a  grey  compound  of 
calomel  with  excess  of  mercury  and  soluble  mercuric  chloride.  — 14.  Boiling  hydro- 
chljric  arid  quickly  converts  calomel  into  mercuric  chloride  and  metallic  mercury. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel  with  calomel,  the  calomel  is  completely  converted  into  mercuric  chloride,  without 
separation  of  mercury. 

Chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  especially  chloride  of  ammonium, 
convert  calomel  into  mercuric  chloride,  and  unite  with  the  latter  forming  doulile  salts. 
Hence  calomel  should  never  be  prescribed  fur  internal  use  in  conjunction  with  either 
of  these  alkaline  chlorides,  especially  sal-ammoniac.  [For  further  details  relating  to 
this  and  other  reactions  of  calomel,  see  GmcHn's  Handbook,  vi.  48-53.] 

Co77ipounds  of  Mercurous  Chloride. — a.  "With  Ammonia.  100  pts.  of  dry 
calomel  absorb  7 '3  8  pts.  ammonia-gas,  forming  the  compound  NH^HhgCl.  The  com- 
pound is  black,  but  gives  off  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  white 
mercurous  chloride  (H.  Rose).    See  Mercury-bases,  Ammoniacal. 

/3.  With  Chloride  of  Sulphur.  2HhgCl.SCl-. — Produced  by  intimately  triturating 
27  pts.  mercuric  chloride  and  6  pts.  washed  and  dried  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  gently 
heating  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  dish  covered  with  a  glass  funnel :  it  then  efHoresces 
in  slender  crystals.  These  must  be  taken  out  after  cooling  and  the  operation  repeated 
as  long  as  any  efflorescence  is  produced.  The  compound  may  also  be  prepared  by 
mixing  calomel  and  dichloride  of  sulphur  to  astiil'paste  in  a  retort,  and  gently  heating 
the  mixture  after  it  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  excess  of  sulphur-chloride 
then  distils  over  first ;  afterwards  the  mass  gradually  melts  and  acquires  a  red  colour ; 
and  finally  the  salt  sublimes  in  right  rectangular  prisms  with  rhombic  acumina- 
tion :  they  are  yellowish  white  when  cold,  and  are  instantly  decomposed  by  water. 
(Capitaine,  J.  Pharm.  xxv.  525  and  566.) 

y.  With  Platinous  oxide.  —  Tliis  compound  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder  on  mixing  mercurous  nitrate  with  platinic  chloride.  On  heating  it,  mercurous 
chloride  sublimes,  and  platinous  oxide  remains  behind. 

5.  With  Stannous  Chloride.  2HhgCl.SnCP. — Prepared  by  intimately  mixing  1  pt.  of 
finely  pulverised  tin-amalgam  (3  pts.  tin  to  1  pt.  mercury)  with  24  pts.  calomel, 
filling  a  retort  to  about  one-fourth  with  the  mixture,  and  exposing  it  to  a  heat  gradually 
rising  to  250'-'.  The  mass  when  cold  is  pulverised  and  heated  in  a  flask  to  300°, 
whereupon  the  double  chloride  sublimes  in  very  small  white  arborescent  crystals,  and 
metallic  mercury  remains.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  water.  (Capitaine,  J. 
Pharm.  xxv.  549.) 

6.  AVith  Sulphuric  anhydride. — Calomel  absorbs  the  vapour  of  sidphuric  anhydride, 
forming  a  white  translucent  mass.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  325.) 

SXercurio  Chloride.  HgCl  or  HhgCl'. — Protochloride,  Bichloride,  Muriate  of 
Mcrruri/,  Corrosive  Sublimate  ;  aetzcnder  Quecksilber-sublihiat,  Aetzsublimat,  Sublimat ; 
Deutochlnrure  de  Mercure,  Sublime  corrosif ;  Mercurius  sublimatus  cori-osivus,  Hi/drar- 
gyrum  co7-rosivtim  album. 
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This  compound  is  produced  : — 1.  By  burning  mercury  in  excess  of  chlorine  gas. — • 
2.  By  dissolving  mercury  in  aqua  regia  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evapo- 
rating, dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  the  salt  to  crystallise  by 
cooling. — 3.  By  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  general  by 
double  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  or  a  mercuric  salt  with  metallic  chlorides. 

It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  decomposing  mercuric  sulphate  with  chlorido 
of  sodium.  An  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  mercuric  sulphate 
(prepared  by  boiling  4  pts.  mercury  with  5  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  mixture 
is  reduced  to  a  dry  saline  mass)  is  exposed  to  a  gi-adually  increasing  heat,  in  a  glass 
flask  having  a  long  wide  neck,  or  better  in  a  narrow-necked  retort ;  mercuric  chloi-ide 
then  siiblimes  on  the  cold  part  of  the  vessel,  while  sulphate  of  sodium  remains  behind. 
On  account  of  the  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  the  vaj^ours,  the  process  must  be 
performed  under  a  chimney  having  a  good  drauglit.  The  mercuric  sulphate  frequently 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  mercurous  sulphate,  which  is  converted  by  the  chloride  of 
sodium  into  calomel:  to  prevent  this  contamination,  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  added  to  the  mixture  ;  or  10  pts.  mercury,  3  common  salt,  3  peroxide  of 
manganese,  11  sulphuric  acid  and  3  water,  are  triturated  together,  and  the  mixture  is 
then  heated  as  above  : 

Hhg  +  2NaCl  +  MmnO^  +  2H-S0*  =  HhgCP  +  Na=SO'  +  MmuSO'  +  2R-0. 

Another  very  good  method  is  to  mix  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  with  concentrated  hydrochlorie  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  boil 
the  latter  with  a  quantity  of  hydi'ochloric  acid  equal  to  that  which  was  used  for  the 
precipitation.    The  reaction  is : 

HhgNO^  +  2ECI    =    HhgCP  +  H-0  +  N0=. 

The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  mercuric  chloride  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Mercuric  chloride  crystallises  in  two  forms,  both  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system. 
The  crystals  which  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution  exhibit  the  combination 

ooP  .  fco  .  oP  .  P.  Katio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  072.54  :  1  :^1-06S6.  Angle  coP :  ocP 
in  the  macrodiagonal  princip)al  section  =  71°  55';  Pco  :  Pgo  in  the  basal  principal 
section  =  93°  48'.^ — For  the  crystals  obtained  by  sublimation,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'9347  :  1  : 
0'3396.    Angle  ooP  :  coP,  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  —  86°  8' ;    oof  2 

o=P2  =  50°  6' ;  fx  :  fx,  in  the  basal  p)rincipal  section  =  37°  30' ;  2fco  :  2px  in 
the  same  '68°  22'.  The  ci-ystals  exhibit  these  faces  together  with  ooPoo .  They 
are  white,  and  exhibit  various  degrees  of  translucency  up  to  complete  transparency. 
Specific  gravity  =    5'4032  (Karsten);  5-420   (Boullay).    Vapour-density  9-8 

(IMitscherlich):  by  calculation,  9-48  (=  ^^^L±.Aj_!2^  x  O  0G93). 

Mercuric  chloride  melts  at  265°,  boils  at  295°,  and  volatilises  somewhat  more  easily 
than  calomel,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a  disagreeable  metallic  tasto 
and  is  a  very  powerful  acrid  poison.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
According  to  Poggiale,  100  pts.  water  at  different  temperatures  dissolve  the  following 
quantities  of  mercuric  chloride. 


Tempe- 

Qunntity of  salt 

Temjie- 

Quantity  of  salt 

rature. 

dissolved. 

ratnre. 

dissolved. 

0°  . 

5-73 

60° 

13-86 

10 

6-57 

70 

17-29 

20 

7-39 

80 

24-32 

30 

8-43 

90 

37-05 

40 

9-62 

100 

58-96 

50 

11-34 

In  alcohol  the  salt  is  much  more  soluble,  requiring  only  2J  j-its.  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  li  pts.  nt  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  soluble  in 
ctlur.  Hence  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercm-ic  chloride  is  shaken  up  -with  ether, 
the  ether  extracts  the  greater  part  of  it.  Mercuric  chloride  volatilises  in  somewhat 
considerable  quantity  with  the  vapours,  when  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  is 
boiled. 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  boiling  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  having  a 
mothcr-of-pearl  lustre,  which,  however,  becomes  fluid  again  at  the  heat  of  the  hand. 
Tliis  mass  consists,  according  to  Boullay,  of  an  acid  mercuric  or  hydromcrcuric  chloride 
2HhgCF.HCl.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  effloresces,  gives  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
leaves  the  neutral  chloride.  Mercuric  chloride  likewise  dissolves  with  great  facility  in 
nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  by  cooling  or  evaporation.  Sulplmric 
acid  has  no  action  uj)on  it. 
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Many  metals,  viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  nickel,  and  copper, 
decompose  mercuric  cliloride  in  the  dry  way,  withdrawing  the  half  or  the  whole  of  its 
chlorine,  and  separating  calomel  or  metallic  mercury,  which  latter  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  excess  of  the  other  metal.  Arsenic  forms  trichloride  of  arsenic  and  a  brown 
sublimate.  An  intimate  mixture  of  3  pts.  antimony  and  1  pt.  corrosive  sublimate, 
well  pressed  into  a  glass,  becomes  hot  and  liquid  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  on 
the  application  of  heat,  yields  trichloride  of  antimony  and  metallic  mercury.  Tin 
heated  with  mercuric  chloride  yields  a  distillate  of  stannic  chloride,  and  a  grey  resi- 
due containing  calomel  and  stannous  chloride.  Many  metals  also  reduce  mercury 
from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride.  Most  metals  throw  down 
calomel  together  with  the  merciiry ;  but  zinc,  cadmium,  and  iron  precipitate  nothing 
but  merciu'y,  zinc  being  thereby  converted  into  a  semi-fluid  amalgam,  and  cadmium 
forming  an  amalgam  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  needles.  For  the  other  reactions 
of  mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  see  p.  900. 

Compounds  of  Mercuric  Chloride,  a.  With  Ainmonia. — When  mercuric 
chloride  is  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  the 
compound  fuses  by  1  he  heat  evolved  in  the  combination.  The  product  was  found  by  Rose 
to  contain  HhgCl-.NHl  This  compound  boils  at  590°,  and  may  be  distilled  without 
loss  of  ammonia ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water. —  (See  Meecuey-bases,  Ammoniacax). 

/3.  With  o\iiet  chlorides. — Mercm-ic  chloride  unites  with  many  other  metallic  chlorides, 
forming  crystallisable  double  salts.  They  are  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  by  mixing 
the  a(^ueous  solutions  of  the  two  salts  in  the  required  proportions,  and  crystallising 
by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Ammonium-salts. — One  of  these  double  salts  has  long  been  known  as  sal  alcmhroth. 
It  crystallises  in  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  2NH'Cl.HhgCl-.H"0,  and  is  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  When  exp>osed  to  dry  air,  it  gives  oflf  its  water 
without  change  of  form.  Kane  has  also  obtained  NH'Cl.HhgCl'-',  and  the  same  with 
^  at.  water,  2(]SrH''Cl.HhgCl^).H-0,  the  first  in  a  rhomboidal  form,  and  the  second 
in  long  silky  needles. — According  to  J.  Holmes  (Chem.  News,  v.  351)  a  solution  of 
25  pts.  mercuric  chloride  and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  in  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  crystals 
of  the  salt  2NH"'C1.9HhgCr' ;  and  on  mixing  this  solution  with  a  very  large  excess  of 
hydrocliloric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  in  that  acid  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  mercuric  chloride 
and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac,  the  salt  2NH'C1.3HhgCP.4H-0  is  obtained. 

The  chlorides  of  harixim  and  SiSrowinwa  form  well-crvstallised  compounds  with  mercuric 
chloride,  viz.  BbaCP.HhgCr-.4H20,  and  SsrCP.2HhgCP.2H=0.  Chloride  of  calcium  com- 
bines in  two  proportions  with  mercuric  chloride.  When  the  latter  is  dissolved  to  satura- 
tion in  chloride  of  calcium,  tetrahedral  crystals  separate  from  the  solution,  which  are 
tolerably  persistent  in  the  air,  and  contain  CcaCP.SHhgCP.SH^O.  After  the  deposition 
of  these  crystals,  the  liquid  yields,  when  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  second  crop 
of  large  prismatic  crystals,  CcaCP.2HlagGP.6ffO,  which  are  very  dehquescent. 

The  chlorides  of  cobalt  and  copper  also  form  crystallisable  double  salts  ;  chloride  of 
leael  does  not  appear  to  form  a  double  salt  with  mercuric  chloride. 

The  iron-salt,  FfeCP.HhgCP.4H-0,  and  the  manganese-scdt,  MmnCP.HhgCP.4H=0, 
are  isomorphous  and  crystallise  in  rhombic  prisms.  An  excess  of  mercuric  chloride 
dissolves  in  the  latter  salt,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  large  rhombic  crystals. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  forms  two  double  salts,  with  mercuric  chloride,  viz. 
MmgCP.SHhgCLffO,  andMmgCP._HhgCP.6ff  O,  both  deliquescent.  Chloride  of  nickel 
gives  two  compounds,  one  of  which  crystallises  in  tetrahedrons,  like  the  calciiun- 
salt. 

Potassium-salts. — When  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium-chloride  is  saturated  at 
30°  with  pulverised  mercuric  chloride,  the  liquid  decanted,  a  quantity  of  potassiiim- 
chloride  added  equal  to  that  already  present,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate,  the 
salt  2KCl.HhgCP.H20  is  deposited  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  If  the  solution  saturated 
at  30°  be  left  to  evaporate  without  further  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium,  another 
salt  KCl.HhgCl-.H'-O  is  obtained  in  delicate  asbestos-like  crystals;  and  lastly,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium-chloride  heated  to  60°  and  saturated  with  mercuric  chloride,  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  mass  of  slender  needles  having  the  composition  KCl.2HhgCP.2H-0. 

The  sodium-salt  NaCl.HhgCl-.2H-0  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms. 

The  zinc-salt  has  not  been  analysed.  An  aqueous  solution  of  zinc-chloride  contain- 
ing excess  of  mercuric  chloride  deposits  the  latter,  on  evaporation,  in  large  beautiful 
crystals,  after  which  a  double  salt  slowly  separates  in  very  deliquescent  plates  and 
needles.  (Bonsdorff.) 

Mercuric  Chloride  with  Acid  Chromate  of  Ammonium. — A  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
these  two  salts  yields,  by  concentration  and  cooling,  large,  shining,  rose-coloured,  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  the  salt  HhgCP.[NH<CcrO^CcrO'].ff 0  (Eichmond  .and  Abel, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  202).  The  salt  was  discovered  by  Darby  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  i. 
24),  who  however  assigned  to  it  a  different  formula.    According  to  Zepharovich 
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(Wieu.  Akafl.  Ber.  sxxix.  17)  tlie  crystals  are  monoclinic  and  exhiLit  tlie  faces  oP  . 
ooPoD  .  +  iPco  .  -iPoo  .  [Poo  ]  .  [iPoo  ]  .  ooP  .  [  ooP2]  .  +  P  .  +  iP.  Eatio  of  axes 
a:  b:  c  =0-5087  :  0-6-t62  :  1.  Angle  of  b  and  c  =84°  3'  ;  ooP  :  coP  in  the  clinodi- 
agonal  principal  section  =  76°  42' ;  oP  :  coP  =  98°  41';  oP  :  [Poo  =117°  6';  oP  : 
[iPoo  ]  =135°  38'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oP  and  -^Poo  . 
'The  mother-liquor,  from  which  this  salt  has  separated,  yields  by  further  evaporation 
beautiful  red  needles  of  the  salt,  HhgCl-.[3(NH')'-CcrO'.CcrO^].  (Richmond  and 
Abel.) 

Mercuric  chloride  also  forms  double  salts  with  the  neutral  and  acid  chromates  of 
potassium,  viz.  2HhgCr-.K-CcrO<  and  HhgCr-.K-CcrO',CorO^].  See  Chroma.tes  (i. 
938). 

(C=H^O)-^) 

Mercuric  Chloride  with  Basic  Ciq^ric  Acetate.         „      )-0'.2Hhg"CP.    This  com- 

Ccu^  J 

pound  is  produced,  according  to  Wcihler,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  neutral  cupiric  acetate,  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  and  leaving  the  mixture 
to  itself  for  some  time :  it  then  separates  in  radiate  hemispheric  groups  of  crystals 
having  a  very  fine  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  water. 

Merem-ic  chloride  also  unites  with  sulphide  of  ethyl,  forming  the  compound 
(C^ff  )-S.HhgCl-,  abeady  described  (ii.  545);  and  with  siiljjhide  of  methyl,  forming  a 
similar  compound. 

BSERCUBY,  CYATTIBE  OS".    See  Cyantdes  (ii.  253). 

mERCUIfS',  BETSCTIOBI  AITB  ESTHVIilLTIOST  OF.  1.  Eeactions  in 
the  dry  way. — Most  mercury  compounds  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  give  off  me- 
tallic mercury ;  but  mercurous  chloride  and  bromide  and  mercuric  chloride  and  iodide 
sublime  undecomposed.  All  mercury-compounds,  when  thoroughly  dried,  intimately 
mixed  with  dry  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  heated  before  the  blowpipe  in  a  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  are  decomposed  and  give  off  metallic  mercury,  which  condenses  in  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube.  Those  mercury-com^jounds  which  are  volatile  without  decomposition, 
the  chlorides  for  example,  may  escape  decomposition  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  In  this 
case  the  mixture  must  be  slightly  moistened  with  water,  tlio  water  expelled  by  gentle 
heating  over  the  lamp,  and  removed  with  blotting  paper,  the  tube  being  held  horizon- 
tally to  prevent  the  water  from  running  down  to  the  heated  part.  When  the  moisture 
is  all  expelled,  the  blowpipe  flame  is  applied  as  before.  This  is  an  easy  and  certain 
method  of  detecting  mercm-y.  When  the  quantity  of  mercury  present  is  very  small, 
the  sublimate  which  forms  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  may  look,  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
like  arsenic  or  antimony  ;  but  examination  with  a  lens  will  show  that  it  consists  of 
minute  liquid  globules. 

2.  Eeactions  in  SoUttion. 

a.  Of  Mercurous  salts.  Normal  or  neutral  mercurous  salts  are  white  ;  tlie  basic 
salts  are  frequently  yellow.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  redden  litmus,  have  a 
metallic  taste,  and  do  not  act  very  violently  on  the  animal  body.  All  soluble  mercur- 
ous salts  are  p)artially  decomposed  by  water,  a  basic  salt  being  precipitated  and  an  acid 
salt  left  in  solution  ;  free  acid  redissolves  the  basic  salt. 

Stdpkydric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  form  with  mercurous  salts  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  mercurous  sulphide  Hhg^S,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  in  nitric 
acid,  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  in  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  form,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  a  white 
precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  blackened  by 
potash  or  ammonia.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poses it  into  mercuric  chloride  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  mercury,  which  remains 
as  a  grey  powder. 

Iodide  of  -potassium  forms  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  of  mercurous  iodide  (always, 
however,  mixed  with  mercuric  iodide)  soluble  in  excess. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  separates  metallic  mercury,  the  mercurous  cyanide  Hhg-Cy, 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  being  resolved  into  mercuric  cyanide,  HhgCy,  and  nier- 
ciuy. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white ;  ferricyauide  of  potassium,  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate. 

Phosphate  of  sodium  and  oxalic  acid  form  white  precipitates ;  chromatc  of  piotas- 
sium.,  a  red ;  gallic  acid,  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate. 

Mercurous  salts  are  reduced  by  metallic  copper  and  zinc,  by  stannous  chloride,  fer- 
rous sulphate,  sulphurous  acid,  and  pihosj^harous  acid,  metallic  mercury  being  separated 
as  a  grey  powder. 

All  mercurous  salts  are  converted  into  mercuric  salts  Ijy  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 
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p.  Of  Mercuric  salts.  Normal  mercuric  salts  {containing  2  at.  of  an  acid  radicle 
to  1  at.  Hhg)  are  colourless  ;  the  basic  salts  are  frequently  yellow.  They  are  violent 
acrid  poisons,  and  have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste.  The  normal  salts  redden  litmus. 
Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  partially  decomposed  by  water,  with  se- 
paration of  a  basic  salt  requiring  free  acid  to  dissolve  it.  The  cliloridc,  however,  dis- 
solves in  water  without  decomposition  ;  hence  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  differs  in 
some  of  its  reactions  from  that  of  the  nitrate  and  of  other  salts  which  are  partially  de- 
composed by  water.  From  their  aqueous  solutions,  the  mercury  is,  for  the  most  part, 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  the  same  substances  as  from  mercurous  salts ;  but 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  mercury  is  often  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  mercu- 
rous salt :  such  for  example  is  the  action  of  phosphorotis  acid,  sul]phurous  acid,  stannous 
chloride,  metallic  copper,  &c.  Formic  acid  reduces  mercuric  to  mercurous  chloride,  and 
no  excess  of  the  reagent  carries  the  reduction  further,  unless  the  solution  be  heated 
nearly  to  boiling.  Gold  does  not  by  itself  reduce  mercury  from  its  salts  ;  but  if  a  drop 
of  a  mercuric  solution  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  a  bar  of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  moistened  siu-face,  an  electrolytic  action  is  set  up,  and  the 
gold  becomes  amalgamated  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Sidpht/dric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides,  added  in  excess  to  mercuric  salts,  throw 
down  a  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide,  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid.  If,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  the  reagent  added  is  not  sutiicient  for  complete  decomposition,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the 
original  salt,  and  often  coloured  yellow  or  brown  by  excess  of  the  sulpiride  ;  this  reac- 
tion is  quite  peculiar  to  mercuric  salts. 

Hydrochloric  acid  forms  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  mercuric  salts. 

Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  form  white  precipitates,  generally  consisting 
of  a  mercurammonium  salt.  The  fixed  cdkalis  throw  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
mercuric  oxide  (not  hydrated),  insoluble  in  excess.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  free  acid,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  or  only  a  slight  one  after  a 
considerable  time. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  throws  down  red-brown  mercuric  carbonate  ; 
but  if  any  ammouiacal  salt  is  preseiit  in  tlie  solution,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  their 
carbonates  throw  down  the  white  precipitate  above  mentioned.  Acid  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  also  gives  a  brown-red  precipitate  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  sulphate ; 
but  with  the  chloride,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns  red.  The 
carbonates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  precipitate  mercuric  oxide  from  the 
solutions  of  the  siiljihate  and  nitrate,  but  not  from  the  cMoride. 

Phosp)hate  of  sodium  throws  down  white  mercuric  phosphate  from  the  sulphate  and 
nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride.  Chromate  of  potassium  forms  a  yeUowish-red 
precipitate. 

Cyanide  of  potassimn  gives  with  mercuric  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
excess  :  it  does  not  precipitate  the  chloride. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms,  in  solutions  not  too  dilute,  a  white  precipitate 
which  gradually  turns  blue,  prussian  blue  being  formed,  while  the  filtrate  contains 
cyanide  of  mercury.  Ferricyanidc  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  the 
nitrate,  no  precipitate  with  the  chloride. 

Tincture  of  galls  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  with  all  mercuric  solutions  except 
the  chloride. 

Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  scarlet  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  soluble  in 
excess  either  of  the  mercuric  salt  or  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation. 

Mercury  is  generally  estimated  in  the  metallic  state ;  sometimes,  however,  as 
mercuric  sulphide  HhgS,  or  as  m  ercurous  chloride  HhgCl.  To  separate  it  from 
its  compounds  in  the  metallic  state,  it  may  be  distilled  -with,  quicklime  in  a  tube 
of  hard  glass  sealed  at  one  end.  Into  this  tube  is  introduced,  first  a  layer  of  carbo- 
nate of  calcium,  about  an  inch  long  ;  then  the  mixture  of  the  substance  with  quicklime  ; 
lastly  a  layer  of  quicklime  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  plug  of  asbestos  to  keep  the  lime 
in  its  place.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  next  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  and  bent  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  tube  is  laid  in  a  combustion-furnace,  the  same  as  that  which  is 
used  for  organic  analysis,  the  neck  being  turned  downwards  and  made  to  pass  into  a 
narrow-moutlied  bottle  containing  water,  so  as  to  terminate  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  tube  is  then  gradually  heated  by  laying  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal 
round  it,  beginning  at  the  part  near  the  neck  containing  the  pure  quicklime.  This 
portion  having  been  brought  to  a  full  red  heat,  the  heat  is  carefully  extended  towards 
the  middle  part,  to  decompose  the  compound  and  volatilise  the  mercury  :  any  portion 
of  the  compound  that  may  volatilise  imdecomposed  will  be  decomposed  in  passing  over 
the  red-hot  lime  at  the  end.    Lastly,  the  back  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  carbon- 
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ato  is  hoated,  so  as  to  evolve  carbonic  anliydride  and  sweep  out  all  the  mercury 
vapour  contained  in  the  tube.  Tlie  quantity  of  carbonic  anliydride  thus  evolved  may 
bo  increased  by  mixing  the  carbonate  of  calcium  with  acid  carbonate  of  sodium.  Tlio 
mercury  condenses  under  the  water  in  the  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  cold.  The  water 
is  poured  off  as  completely  as  possible ;  the  mercury  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible ;  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  still  adlieres  to  it  removed  by  means  of 
blotting-paper  ;  the  drying  completed  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  mercury  fiDally 
weighed. 

Mercury  may  also  be  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  by  stan7wus 
chloride  or  hy  j^hospkorous  acid  at  temperatures  above  60°  ;  the  solution  then  decanted  ; 
the  mercury  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  manner  just  described. 

If  the  mercury  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter,  as  in  cases 
of  mercurial  poisoning,  the  organic  matter  may  be  destroyed  by  treatment  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  (i.  365),  and  the  liquid  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  voltaic  current,  the  negative  polo  being  composed  of  a  plate  of  platinum  or  gold. 
The  mercury  then  collects  on  this  plate,  and  may  be  estimated  by  weighing  the  plate 
before  and  after  the  experiment.  * 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  mercurous  chloride  is  best  effected  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formate  of  'potassium  or  sodium.  If  the  mercury  is 
contained  in  an  alloy,  the  alloy  must  be  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid  ;  if  it  is  con- 
tained in  solution  in  the  form  of  mercuric  nitrate,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  the 
solution,  in  either  case,  nearly  neutralised  with  potash,  the  formate  then  added,  and 
the  whole  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  between  60°  and  80°  (at  the  boiling 
heat  the  mercmy  would  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state).  The  mercurous  chloride  then 
precipitates,  and  must  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  weighed. 

According  to  the  latest  experiments  of  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  529),  the  best  of 
all  methods  of  estimating  mercury  is  to  preciijitate  it  as  calomel  from  the  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  hy  j^^^osphorous  acid,  either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  at  a  very 
gentle  heat ;  if  the  temperature  rises  above  60°  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 

Mercury  is  also  frequently  precipitated  from  its  solutions,  as  a  sulphide,  by  sul- 
phydrio  acid.  In  that  case,  if  the  precipitate  consists  of  the  pure  protosulphide,  HhgS, 
as  when  it  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  precipitate  may 
be  simply  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  over  the  water-bath,  weighed, 
and  the  quantity  of  mercury  thence  determined.  But  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
precipitate  also  contains  free  sulphur,  as  when  it  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  con- 
taining a  ferric  salt  or  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  or  if  it  be  precipitated  in 
conjunction  with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  then  the  mercury  must  be  separated 
fi'om  it  by  distillation  with  lime,  as  above  described.  Or  again,  the  mixture  of 
sulphides  may  bo  converted  into  chlorides  by  gentle  heating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas,  the  volatile  chloride  of  mercury  passed  into  water,  and  the  mercury  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  stannous  chloride. 

The  quantity  of  mercurous  salt  present  in  a  solution  may  also  be  determined 
by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  must,  however,  be  very  dilute, 
and  be  kept  cool ;  it  must  also  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid,  as 
a  larger  quantity  would  convert  the  mercurous  into  merciu-ic  chloride.  To  determine 
the  proportions  of  mercurous  and  mercuric  salt,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution, 
the  mercurous  salt  is  first  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining 
mercury  by  stannous  chloride  or  sulphydi'ic  acid. 

Volumetric  methods.  C.  W.  Hempel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  176)  estimates  mercury 
in  the  form  of  mercurous  chloride,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodido 
of  potassium,  which  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  : 

HhgCl  +  3K0  +  I  =  2KI.HhgI=  +  KCl. 

The  quantity  of  iodine  used  is  estimated  by  a  graduated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  (i.  265),  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  thence  calculated. 

Another  method  given  by  Hempel  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cvii.  98)  consists  in  agitating 
the  mercurous  chloride  with  dilute  sulphuric  aeid  and  2)crma')iga-natc  of  potasnium  till 
it  is  dissolved,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  permanganate  used  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

When  the  mercury  is  in  solution  as  a  mercuric  salt,  it  is  precipitated  as  calomel  liy 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  by  any  of  the  other  methods  above  given. 

4.  Separation  of  Mercury  from  other  Metals. 

Mercury  may  be  separated  from  all  other  metals,  except  arsenic  and  antimony,  by 
its  superior  volatility.  When  it  exists  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  the  com[)Ound  is 
simply  heated,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight.    If  it 
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exists  as  an  oxidp,  chloride,  &e.,  combined  with  compounds  of  other  metals,  it  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  with  quicklime^  as  above  described.  Its  separation  from  the 
alkali  and  earth-metals,  and  from  uranium,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron 
zinc,  andchromium,  may  also  be  effected  by  precipitation  with  sulphydric  acid.  From 
bismuth  and  cadmium  it  may  be  separated  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride; 
from  copper,  by  mixing  the  solution  with  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassiicm,  and  passing 
sulphydric  acid  through  the  liquid,  whereby  the  mercury  is  precipitated  as  sulphide, 
while  the  copper  remains  dissolved;  from  lead,  by  precipitating  that  metal  with 
sidphiiric  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  (H.  Eose),  the  sulphuric  acid  being  added  in 
excess,  as  otherwise  a  basic  sulphatg-jgf  mercury  may  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time. 
From  arsenic,  tin  and  an  timoruyVincrcury  is  separated  by  the  solubility  of  the  sul- 
phides of  those  metals  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Field  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xii.  32)  sep'arates  mercury  from  antimony,  by  digesting  the 
precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  and  leaves  th«  sulphide  of  mercury. 

From  silver,  mercm'y,  if  in  the  form  of  a  mercuric  salt,  is  easily  separated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  silver  alone.as  chloride.  If  the  mercury  is  in 
the  form  of  a  mercurous  salt,  the  two  metals  are  precipitated  together  as  chlorides,  and 
the  separation  is  then  easily  effected  by  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of 
silver,  and  blackens  the  mercurous  chloride ;  or  they  may  be  separated  by  nitromiiriatio 
acid,  in  the  cold,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  mercury,  leaving  the  chloride  of  silver 
undissolved. 

"When  mercury,  silver,  and  lead  occur  together  in  a  solution,  it  is  best  to  bring  all 
the  mercury  to  the  state  of  mercuric  salt  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid :  the  silver  may 
then  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric,  and  the  lead  by  sidphuric  acid.  Or  the  separation 
may  be  effected  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  solution  being  first  nearly  neutralised  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  added  in  excess.  The  addition  of 
nitric  acid  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  silver  as  cyanide,  leaving  the  mercury  in 
solution  as  cyanide,  and  the  lead  as  nitrate,  from  which  the  lead  may  be  precipitated 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

For  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  mercuric  oxide,  cinnabar,  and  red  lead, 
Wohler  recommends  the  following  process  :  The  mixture  is  digested  with  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  mercury  as  mercuric  oxide,  and  resolves  the  red  lead  into  protoxide, 
which  dissolves,  and  dioxide,  which  remains  undissolved  (p.  553),  the  cinnabar  being 
also  left  undissolved.  The  lead  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  the  mercury  by  sulphydric  acid  or  stannous  chloride.  The  residue  is 
then  treated  on  the  filter  with  a  mixture  of  warm  nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  dioxide  of  lead,  and  the  residual  cinnabar  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

The  separation  of  mercury  from  gold  in  solution,  may  be  effected  by  precipitating 
the  gold  in  the  metallic  state  by  warming  the  solution  with  oxalic  acid  (ii.  928),  and 
afterwards  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  oxalate  of  mercury,  precipitated 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  were  added  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
process,  it  would  greatly  retard  the  precipitation  of  the  gold.  The  mercury  must  of 
coiu'se  be  in  the  mercuric  state. 

5.  Atomic  weight  of  Mercury. 

The  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  was  for  many  years  estimated,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Sefstrom,  made  in  1812  (Schw.  J.  sxii.  328),  at  101'26  for  Hg',  or 
202-52  for  Hhg".  Turner,  however,  in  1835  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  14),  by  the 
analysis  of  mercuric  oxide  and  chloride,  obtained  lower  numbers,  viz.  from  200  to 
200-3,  and  his  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  ofErdmann  and 
Marchandin  1844  {ibid.  lii.  216).  These  chemists  decomposed  carefully  prepared 
and  dried  mercuric  oxide  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride ;  absorbed 
the  liberated  oxygen  (part  of  which  would  otherwise  recombine  -with  the  mercury)  by 
ignited  charcoal  and  copper;  and  collected  the  mercury  which  distilled  over,  the 
escaping  gases  being  finally  freed  from  mercury  by  passing  through  a  tube  confciining 
gold-leaf.  In  five  experiments,  in  each  of  which  from  44  to  118  grms.  mercuric 
oxide,  HhgO-,  were  decomposed,  they  found  from  92-694  to  92-604  per  cent,  mer- 
cury ;  mean  92-597  per  cent.  Hence  the  value  of  Hhg  is  between  200-05  and  200-33  ; 
mean  200-14.  It  is  usual  to  take  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  mercury,  Hg  =  100, 
or  Hhg  =  200. 

The  vapour-density  of  mercuric  chloride,  which,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Mitscherlich,  is  9-8,  gives  a  condensation  to  1  vol.  for  the  formula  HgCl,  and  of 
2  vols,  for  HhgCl^  (p.  897).  This  result  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  larger 
atomic  weight  and  the  diatomicity  of  mercury  in  the  mercuric  compounds,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  that  this  -view  is  further  corroborated  by  the  constitution  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  mercury. 
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BaESCUIE'B",  S5TKS3JE  ©P.    See  Meecury-eadicles,  Oeganic. 

MEacURir,  FSn^JORIDBS  OF.  Merciiry  fonns  two  fluorides,  corresponding  in 
composition  with  the  chlorides. 

Mercurous  Fluoride.  Hg-F  or  HhgF.  Berzolius  obtained  this  compound  as  a 
sublimate,  mixed  with  niercurous  chloride,  by  heating  the  latter  with  fluoride  of  sodium. 
It  has  been  further  examined  by  Finkener  (Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  142),  who  obtains  it  by 
adding  recently  precipitated  calomel  to  a  solution  of  silver-fluoride  (prepared  by  digest- 
ing silver-carbonate  with  hydrofluoric  acid) ;  the  whole  of  tlie  silver  is  then  gradually 
precipitated,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  small  yellow 
crystals  of  niercurous  fluoride.  An  easier  mode  of  preparation  is  to  add  recently 
precipitated  mercurous  carbonate  to  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  completely 
at  first,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  but  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity 
deposits  mercurous  fluoride  as  a  heavy,  light  yellow,  crystalline  powder.  From  a  solu- 
tion in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid,at  is  deposited  in  indistinct  (apparently  cubic)  crystals. 

Mercurous  fluoride  is  partly  dissolved  by  water,  partly  decomposed  into  mercurous 
oxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  blackened  even  by  moist  air,  especially  if  exposed 
to  light.  It  is  also  decomposed  when  heated  above  260°  in  dry  air,  mercury  subliming, 
and  the  glass  vessel  becoming  corroded.  Fi-om  the  solution  of  the  compound  in 
hydrofluoric  acid,  potash  throws  down  mercurous  oxide;  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate 
containing  metallic  mercury  and  quickly  turning  grey,  while  the  filtered  liquid 
contains  mercuric  oxide  and  soon  deposits  a  white  mass  containing  me.rcui-y,  ammonia, 
and  fluorine.  Dry  mercurous  fluoride  is  decomposed  in  like  manner,  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  aqueous  a??!?MO?a 2(7,  into  metalHc  mercury  and  a  mercuric  compound.  It  slowly 
absorbs  ammonia  gas,  turning  black  and  being  converted  into  fluoride  of  mercm-os- 
ammonium  (NII^Hhg')F. 

Mcrcurotis  Silicofliioride. — HhgSiF^.H^O  is  deposited  from  the  solution  of  mer- 
curous carbonate  in  hydxofluosilicie  acid,  in  transparent,  colourless,  prismatic  crystals. 
(Finkener.) 

SSercuric  Fluoride.  HgF  or  Hhg"F^.  Mercuric  oxide  added  to  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  converted  into  an  orange-yellow  powder,  consisting  of  an  oxyfluoride,  and  by 
repeatedly  treating  this  compound  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  mercuric  fluoride  is  de- 
posited as  a  white  crystalline  mass  containing  HhgF-.2H'0.  The  same  product  is 
obtained  by  adding  dry  mercuric  oxide  to  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid 
(containing  about  50  per  cent.  HF)  (Finkener,  Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  628).  According  to 
Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvii.  5),  mercuric  fluoride  is  obtained  in  long  colourless 
hydrated  neeedles  (frequently,  however,  contaminated  with  hydromercuric  fluoride  or 
mercuric  oxyfluoride)  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.    Finkener,  however,  did  not  obtain  crystals  in  this  manner. 

Hydrated  mercuric  fluoride  decomposes  at  50°,  giving  oiF  hydrofluoric  acid  together 
with  water,  and  leaving  the  oxyfluoride.  It  is  permanent  in  dry  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  mercuric  oxyfluoride  and  a 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide.  A 
solution  of  mercuric  fluoride  in  hydrofluoric  acid  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  deposits,  after  some  time  in  the  cold,  and  immediately  when  heated,  a  white 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  when  washed  and  dried  over  sulphiu-ie  acid,  consists  of 
ammonio-mercuric  oxyfluoride  2NH'.Hhg'F-0.  (Finkener.) 

Mercuric  Silicofluoride  and  SUico-oxy fluoride. — A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  yields  by  evaporation  small  pale  yellow  needles,  which  were 
regarded  by  Berzelius  as  mercuric  .silicofluoride ;  but  according  to  Finkener  they  consist 
of  a  sUico-oxyfluoride  Hhg"Si''Fl^.Hhg"0.3H-0.  This  compound  is  resolved  by  water, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  a  soluble  acid  salt  and  an  insoluble  yellow  pul- 
verulent basic  salt. 

A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  concentrated  so  far  that  oxy- 
silicofluoride  begins  to  separate,  and  then  left  to  itself  at  a  temperature  below  15°, 
yields  colourless  rhombohedi'al  crystals  grouped  like  steps,  probably  consisting  of 
hydrated  mercuric  silicofluoride  Hhg"Si''F^6H-0.  They  are  very  unstable 
and  deliquesce  when  slightly  heated,  but  effloresce  over  sxilphuric  acid.  (Finkener.) 

A  doulile  salt  of  mercuric  fluoride  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  is  prodxiced,  according 
to  Berzelius,  by  treating  mercuric  fluoride  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

ZODIDBS  OP.  Mercury  unites  with  iodine  in  three  or  four 
proportions,  forming  a  mercurous  and  mercuric  iodide  analogous  to  the  chlorides 
also  a  mercuroso-mercuric  iodide,  and  perhaps  a  periodide.  The  two  elements 
unite  directly,  the  combination,  when  largo  quantities  are  employed,  being  attended 
with  considerable  rise  of  temperature. 

BSercurous  Eodide.  Hg-I  or  Hhgl. — This  compound  is  produced  by  triturating 
200  pts.  mercury  with  127  pts.  iodine  or  45-1  pts.  mercuric  iodide,  with  addition  of  a 
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little  alcohol,  and  removing  any  mercuric  iodide  that  may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance, 
or  remain  unacted  upon  in  the  second,  by  solution  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  the 
mercurous  iodide  undissolved.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  mercurous 
salt  with  iodide  of  potassium.  The  acetate  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  yielding  at 
once  pure  mercurous  iodide.  When  the  nitrate  is  used,  the  precipitate  is  frequently 
contaminated  with  mercuric  iodide,  either  formed  directly  from  mercuric  nitrate  in  the 
solution,  or  by  the  oxidising  action  of  free  nitric  acid  in  the  solution  on  the  precipitated 
mercurous  iodide. 

Mercurous  iodide  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder  of  specific  gravity  7'65  to  7'75.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  ammonia  dissolves  it  par- 
tially, leaving  a  grey  residue.  Mercurous  iodide  is  very  unstable,  being  easily 
resolved,  under  various  circumstances,  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  or  mercuroso- 
mercuric  iodide.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  and  mercuroso- 
mercuric  iodide.  When  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  or  with  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium 
or  other  metallic  iodides,  it  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  mercuric  iodide,  which  unites 
with  the  other  iodide,  forming  a  soluble  salt.  In  the  moist  state  it  is  decomposed  and 
blackened  by  exposure  to  light. 

Mercurous  iodide  is  used  in  medicine,  and  in  preparing  it  for  that  purpose  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  its  perfect  freedom  from  mercuric  iodide,  which 
is  a  violent  poison.  To  test  its  freedom  from  this  admixture,  W.  Squire  ( Jahresb.  1862, 
p.  217)  heats  it  with  aniline,  whereupon,  if  it  contains  mercuric  iodide,  the  well-known 
magenta  colour  is  produced,  whereas  if  the  mercurous  iodide  is  quite  pure,  no  colora- 
tion takes  place. 

BSercuroso-mercuric  Xodide.  Hhg^I'  =  Hhgl.Hhgl^. — Prepared  by  precipi- 
tating merouxous  nitrate  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  precipitate  not  being  collected 
till  it  has  acquired  a  yellow  colour.  According  to  BouUay,  it  is  best  to  mix  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium-iodide  with  h  at.  iodine,  in  which  case  mercuroso-mercmic  iodide  is 
precipitated  at  once.  The  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by  triturating  mercuric 
iodide  with  one-third  as  much  mercury  as  it  already  contains  (SHhgl  -I-  Hhg  = 
2Hhg'''P). 

Mercuroso-mercm-ic  iodide  is  a  yellow  powder  which  when  heated  turns  red,  melts, 
and  may  be  sublimed  without  alteration.  The  sublimed  crystals  have  a  dark  carmine- 
red  colour  whUe  hot,  but  become  yellow  on  cooling  (Ingl  is,  Colin).  The  compound  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  the  latter  not  extracting  any  mercuric  iodide  from  it. 
It  remains  unaltered  when  kept  in  the  dark ;  but  becomes  dark  coloured  on  exposm-e  to 
light.  Hyelriodic  acid  and  solutions  of  iodides  first  resolve  it  into  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic iodide,  the  latter  uniting  with  the  soluble  iodide,  and  afterwards  decompose  the 
mercurous  iodide  itself,  as  above  described,  with  separation  of  metallic  mercury. 
(Boullay.) 

mercuric  Xodide.  Hgl  or  IIhg"I'-. — This  compound  may  be  produced  by  tritu- 
rating 1  at.  mercury  with  2  at.  iodine  (200  pts.  mercury  to  254  iodine),  moistened 
with  alcohol ;  according  to  Mohi',  however,  the  combination  of  two  elements  in  tliis 
way  is  never  complete,  the  product  always  containing  a  certain  portion  of  free 
iodine  which  escapes  during  the  drying  over  the  water-bath,  also  some  mercurous 
iodide  which  is  resolved  by  sublimation  into  mercuric  iodide  and  metallic  mercury. 
Dublanc  pours  1  kilogramme  of  alcohol  on  100  grammes  of  mercury,  and  adds  124  grms. 
iodine  in  successive  portions  of  10  grms.  each,  stirring  after  each  addition  till  the 
alcohol  has  become  colourless.  After  the  last  4  grms.  of  iodine  have  been  added,  the 
liquid  becomes  permanently  coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
mercm-y  into  mercm-ie  iodide  ;  the  product  is  washed  with  alcohol.  Mercuric  iodide 
is,  however,  best  prepared  by  precipitating  merciuic  chloride  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  iodide  of  iron :  a.  8  pts.  mercuric  chloride  and  10  pts.  iodide  of  potassimn  are  dis- 
solved in  sep>arate  portions  of  water,  the  solutions  mixed  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
collected  and  carefully  washed.  /3.  2  at.  iodine  immersed  in  water  are  converted  into 
ferrous  iodide  by  addition  of  iron-turnings  ;  the  residting  solution  is  immediately  mixed 
with  a  solution  1  at.  mercuric  chloride  (HbgCP),  and  the  precipitated  mercuric  iodide 
is  quickly  separated  from  the  liquid,  to  prevent  it  from  being  contaminated  with  the 
basic  ferric  chloride  which  is  gradually  deposited  from  the  solution. 

Mercuric  iodide  thus  obtained  is  a  powder  of  a  splendid  scarlet  colour,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  weiter,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  somewhat  soluble  also  in 
ether.  It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  iodide  of  fotassium,  and  crystallises  from  the 
solution  in  beautiful  red  quadratic  octahedrons,  also  in  the  combinations  P  .  oP, 
ooPco  .  oP  .  P,  and  ooPco  .  oP.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  1-997.  Angle  P  :  P 
in  the  termimal  edges  =  96°  24';  in  the  lateral  edges  141°  0'.  Cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  =  6-2009  (Karsten);  6-320  (Boullay);  6-91 
(Schiff ). — The  red  iodide  turns  yellow  when  gently  heated,  melts  at  a  higher  tempe- 
ratiu-e,  and  sublimes  in  bright  yellow  rhombic  prisms  exhibiting  the  combination 
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ooP  .  oP,  and  having  the  angle  ocP  :  ooP  =  66°  {Kopii's  Kri/stallogrcqMc,  pp.  IGO, 
257).  Mercuric  iodide  is  therefore  dimorphous,  and  exhibits  a  red  coloiu'in  one  of  its 
forms,  a  yellow  colour  in  the  other.  The  red  modification  is  much  more  stable  than 
the  yellow  ;  in  fact  the  yellow  crystals,  even  when  left  to  themselves  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, gradually  recover  their  original  colour  and  crystalline  structure,  being  converted 
into  an  aggregate  of  the  red  crystals;  the  same  change  takes  jilace  instantly  when  the 
yellow  crystals  are  pressed,  rubbed,  or  scratched.  The  yellow  iodide  retains  its 
colour  longest  when  it  has  been  prepared  by  subjecting  the  pulverised  red  iodide  to  a, 
moderate  heat.  Tlje  yeUow  crystals  obtained  by  sublimation  often  turn  red  on  cooling, 
in  consequence  of  the  friction  or  agitation  resulting  fi-om  the  contraction  of  the  glass 
vessel,  or  of  the  crystals  themselves  (Mitscherlich).  Mercuric  iodide  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  the  chloride  by  iodide  of  potassium,  is  likewise  yellow  at  the  fii'st 
instant  of  precipitation,  but  quickly  turns  red,  even  while  immersed  in  the  liquid.  In 
this  case  the  course  of  the  alteration  may  be  easily  watched  under  the  microscope — • 
yellow  rhombic  laminas  being  observed  in  the  first  instance,  whicli  continually 
diminish  in  bulk,  becoming  truncated  on  their  edges  and  angles,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appearing, while  red  quadratic  octahedrons  appear  in  their  place  (AVarington).  The 
solutions  of  mercuric  iodide  in  alcohol  ether,  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are 
colourless,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  contain  the  yellow  modification  ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  iodide  separates  slowly  from  them  in  crystals,  these  crystals  are  red  ;  but  if 
the  separation  takes  place  rapidly,  as  for  example  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
poured  into  water,  the  iodide  is  yellow  at  the  first  instant  of  separation,  but  very  soon 
turns  red.  According  to  Reynoso  (Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  696),  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  iodide  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  gives  immediately  a  red  precipitate 
with  water.  Sehiff  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxi.  371),  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  an 
alcoholic  solution  which  had  been  kept  for  fifteen  months,  still  gave  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  water;  and  the  yellow  crystals  whicli  formed  in  it  likewise  remained 
unaltered  in  colour.  Schiff  also  finds  that  the  alcoholic  solution,  when  mixed  with 
■water,  first  becomes  quite  milky,  and  after  a  few  hours  deposits  shining  yellow 
rhombic  plates  with  angles  of  114°  30'  and  65°  30',  and  exhibiting  beautiful  coloured 
spectra  under  the  polarising  microscope. 

Potassium  triturated  with  mercuric  iodide,  abstracts  the  iodine  with  incandeseeneo. 
A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  many  of  the  heavy  metals  on  trituration,  either  alone  or 
■with  water,  the  resulting  iodide  sometimes  uniting  with  the  iodide  of  mercury  to  form 
a  double  salt ;  sine  and  tin  form  amalgams  with  the  liberated  mercury.  [For  the 
behaviour  of  the  individual  metals,  see  GmdirCs  Handbook,  vi.  38.]  When  mercuric 
iodide  is  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  mercuric  oxide  separates,  and  a  yellow  solution  is 
formed  containing  a  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  2KI.3HhgI-: 

4HhgP  +  2KH0    =    HhgO  +  2KI.3IIhgr  +  H-0, 

■which,  on  cooling,  first  deposits  mercuric  oxide,  and  then  greenish-yellow  nceiUes  of 
KI.Hhgl-.  Alcoholic  potash  acts  in  like  manner  and  more  easily.  Soda,  harijta,  ami 
si,-untia  likewise  act  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  double  iodides ;  lime,  carlionatc  of 
potassium,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  do  not  decompose  mercuric  iodide  ■when  boiled  with 
it  in  water;  but  if  alcohol  be  substituted  for  the  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  the 
alcohol  appearing  to  favour  the  action  by  its  solvent  power.  Mercuric  iodide  dissolves 
in  a.qaeoxis  hi/pochlorite  of  calciuvi  ■when  the  solutionis  heated;  and  as  it  begins  to 
boil,  deposits  periodate  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  a  white  jelly,  while  mercuric  chloride 
remains  dissolved  (Rammelsberg).  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  in 
which  mercuric  iodide  is  suspended,  a  bright  yellow  solution  is  formed,  containing 
mercuric  chloride  and  trichloride  of  iodine.  (Filhol.) 

Double  salts  of  Mercuric  Iodide. — Mercuric  iodide  unites  with  the  more 
positive  metallic  iodides,  forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  Bonsdorflf's  iodohydrar- 
gyrates,  wliicli  have  been  particidarly  studied  by  Boullay  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiv. 
346).  They  are  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  by  dissolving  mercuric  iodide  in  the 
solution  of  the  positive  iodide,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  Mercuric  iodide  liltewiso 
forms  double  salts  with  metallic  chlorides. 

Amiuonio-mircuric  Iodide,  (NH^)-HhgI*.3H=0,  or  2NH'I.HhgI-.3II-0,  separates  in 
yello^w  needles  from  a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  ammonium,  after 
pure  mercuric  iodide  has  been  previously  deposited.  When  heated,  it  melts  and 
sublimes,  partly  imalterod,  partly  decomposed.  Water  separates  mercuric  iodide  from 
it.  (Boullay.) 

Harytn-ma  curie  Iodide. — A  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  aqueous  iodide  of  barium, 
after  being  freed  from  exctss  of  mercuric  iodide  by  cooling  and  dilution,  deposits 
yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  -water,  which,  according  to  Boullay,  have  probably  the 
eomp(  sit  ion  BaHgP,  or  Bba"IIlig"P.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  iu 
iodide  of  barium  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide,  and  the  mother- 
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liquid  yields  by  evaporation,  crystals  apparently  consisting  of  BbalThg^I" =BbaI'.2HligI-. 
The  crystals  decompose  when  dried  at  a  high  temperature,  or  when  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  mercuric  iodide  separating.  (Boullay.) 

Cadmio-mcrcurio  Iodide  is  obtained  by  triturating  cadmium-filings  with  moist 
mercuric  iodide,  and  exhausting  with  water.  Crystallises  in  small,  yeUowish-white 
very  soluble  laminae.  (Berthemot.) 

Calcio-mercuric  Iodide.  CcaF.2HhgP? — Obtained  like  the  corresponding  barium- 
salt,  and  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner  by  water. 

Ferroso-Tmrcuric  Iodide. — The  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  ferrous  iodide 
yields,  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  yellow-brown  prisms,  which  quickly  oxidise 
in  contact  with  the  air  (v.  Bonsdorff).  A  hot  saturated  'solutiou  of  the  two  salts 
yields,  after  deposition  of  a  portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide,  brownish-yellow,  very 
dehquescent  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolved  by  strong  acetic 
acid  and  by  alcohol.  (Berthemot.) 

Magnesio-mercuric  Iodide. — A  hot  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of 
magnesium,  deposits  mercuric  iodide  on  cooling;  and  the  remaining  liquid  yields 
greenish-yeUow,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  probably  consist  of  MmgP.2HhgI^,  and 
are  resolved  by  water  into  mercuric  iodide,  and  a  solution  apparently  containing 
MmgP.HhgP.  (Boullay.) 

Potassio-mercuric  Iodide. — A  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  takes  up, 
at  the  boUing  heat,  3  at.  Hhgl-  to  2  at.  KI ;  and  of  the  3  at.  mercuric  iodide,  1  at.  is 
deposited  on  cooling,  while  the  mother-liquor  deposits  the  compound  2(KI.HhgI^).3H^O 
in  long  yellow  prisms.  The  crystals,  when  heated,  first  give  oiF  water,  and  then  melt 
to  a  red  liquid,  from  which  mercuric  iodide  separates.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  water  decomposes  them,  separating  about  half  the  mercuric  iodide, 
and  the  liquid  then  yields  by  evaporation  a  saline  mass,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
2KI.IIhgI^  (Boullay).  Dilute  acids  decompose  the  crystals,  separating  the  mercuric 
iodide.  Potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  likewise  easily  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
potassium-iodide  with  mercuric  oxide. 

Sodio-mcrcuric  Iodide. — Iodide  of  sodium  reacts  with  mercuric  iodide  in  a  similar 
manner  to  iodide  of  potassium.  The  solution,  after  depositing  1  at.  mercuric  iodide, 
yields  by  evaporation,  a  yellow,  non-crystallising  mass,  which  turns  red  when  rubbed 
or  scratched,  from  separation  of  mercuric  iodide. 

Strontio-mercuric  Iodide,  prepared  like  the  corresponding  barium-compound,  forms 
yellowish  needles. 

Zinco-merciiric  Iodide,  prepared  by  Bonsdorff,  crystallises  in  yellow,  very  deliques- 
cent, rhombic  prisms. 

Periodide  of  Mercury,  HgP,  or  Hhgl^  ?  is  obtained,  according  to  Hunt,  by 
precipitating  aqueous  mercuric  chloride  with  a  solution  of  potassium-iodide  previously 
saturated  with  iodine.  It  forms  a  purple-red  powder,  which  is  resolved  into  mercuric 
iodide  and  free  iodine  by  heating  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Gmehn  regards  it  as  a 
mixtiu-e  of  mercuric  iodide  with  iodine. 

IVEERCURir,  XOSOCHXiORXBX:  or — Hhg'I'CP.— This  compound  is  produced 
on  dissolving  mercuric  iodide  in  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  separates 
on  cooling  in  white,  jagged,  fern-like  laminse  (Lie big).  According  to  Boullay,  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  corrosive  sublimate  yields  on  cooling  a  yellow 
powder,  Hhg'TCl ;  a  less  saturated  solution  yields,  after  the  yellow  powder,  pale- 
yellow  crystals,  which,  as  well  as  the  powder,  soon  turn  red,  from  separation  of  mercuric 
iodide. 

nXERCU&V,  I0I10SUX.PHXDE  OP.    See  Meecuet,  Sulphiodide  of  (p.  915). 

nSEBCURT,  nxSRC  APTXDE  Or.  Syn.  with  Sulphethylate  of  mercury.  See 
Ethtl,  Sulphtoeatb  of  (ii.  548). 

BZESCVRir,  BSETHXDE  OP.    See  Mercitet-eadicles,  Organic  (p.  921). 

IWERCTIRY,  xrXTRIDE  OP.  Hg'N,  or  Hhg'N^.  See  Tbimeecueamine,  under 
Meecuey-BjVses,  Ammoniacai  (p.  917). 

MERCVRY,  OXIDES  OP.  Mercury  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  oxides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
chlorides. 

lUercuroas  Oxide.  Hg'O,  or  Hhg^O.  Black  oxide  of  mercury  (also  called 
dioxide  aud  suboxide  of  mercury).  It  is  produced  by  treating  mercurous  chloride, 
or  the  solution  of  a  mercurous  salt,  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  To  preserve  it  from 
decomposition,  it  must  be  washed  and  di-ied  in  the  dark.  Donovan  suspends  finely- 
divifled  calomel  in  water,  treats  it  at  once  with  excess  of  potash,  and  then  washes  and 
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dries  the  product.  Tlie  mcrcurous  oxide  tliiis  obtained  yields  but  few  globules  of 
mercury  on  trituration  ;  but  if  too  little  potash  be  added  in  the  first  instance,  there  is 
formed,  according  to  Donovan,  a  mercurous  oxychloride  ;  and  on  further  addition  of 
potash,  a  mixture  of  mercurous  oxide,  mercuric  oxide  and  metallic  mercury.  According 
to  Guibourt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  i.  422],  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  oxide  pure, 
because,  during  washing,  even  in  the  dark,  it  is  partly  resolved  into  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  oxide  and  metallic  mercury.  The  product  formed  by  triturating  mercuric 
oxide  with  mercury  is  merely  a  mixture. 

Mercurous  oxide  is  a  brown-black  powder,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  The  specific 
gravity  of  that  obtained  from  calomel  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  is  8'9603 
(Karsten),  10'69  (Herapath).  It  is  very  unstable,  being  resolved,  even  on  exposure 
to  diffused  daijUght,  or  by  slight  trituration  in  a  mortar,  into  mercuric  oxide  and 
metallic  mercury.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  oxj-gen-gas. 
With  aqueous  jjhosphorot^s  acid,  it  yields  mercury  and  phosphoric  acid.  By 
potassium  and  sodium,  at  about  the  melting  points  of  those  metals,  it  is  decomposed, 
■with  vivid  ignition  and  slight  detonation,  yielding  metallic  mercury  and  an  alkali. 
It  detonates  when  struck  with  phnsphonts.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  phospJiorcttcd 
hydrogen  gas  (Graham).  A¥heu  boiled  with  aqueous  iodide  of  jjotassium,  it  yield, 
metallic  mercury  and  potassio- mercuric  iodide ;  if  the  mercurous  oxide  is  in  excess 
mercurous  iodide  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (Berthemot,  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  189).  A 
concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  decomposes  it  in  a  similar  manner,  ammonia 
being  evolved,  and  mercm-y  being  separated,  together  with  mercuric  chloride  (Pagen- 
stecher,  Repert.  Pharm.  xxvii.  27;  L.  Thompson,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  x.  179).  Car- 
bonate of  a7nmo7iiu7n  likewise  decomposes  mercurous  oxide  into  mercuric  oxide  and 
metallic  mercui-y. 

Mercurous  salts. — Mercurous  oxide  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  the  mercurous 
salts,  which  may  also  be  produced  by  dissolving  mercury,  under  pax-ticular  conditions, 
in  certain  oxidising  acids,  such  as  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  also  in  some  cases  by  pre- 
cipitation. 

The  normal  merciu'ous  salts  have  the  composition  Hg-°A„  or  IIhg''A„,  the  symbol 

A„  denoting  an  «-atomic  acid  or  chlorous  radicle,  suchaslSfO'.  SO',  &c.,  andHg  (  =  100) 
being  hemi-atomic,  and  Hhg  (  =  200)  mouatomic  in  these  salts,  e.g., 

Mercurous  nitrate       =       Hg=NO'     or  HhgNO" 
Mercurous  sulphate     =       Hg^SO')"  or  Hhg-(SO<)". 
These  salts  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  mcrcurous  oxide  with  anhydrides, 
or  acid  oxides,  e.g.th.&  nitrate,  as  IIhg-O.N-0\ 

There  are  also  basic  mercurous  salts,  which  maybe  regarded  either  as  compounds  of 
the  normal  salts  with  mercurous  oxide,  or  as  oxy-salts,  analogous  to  the  oxyehloridos 
&c. ;  or  again  as  formed  on  the  type  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  water,  in  which  mora 
than  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  mercury,  e.g., 

2Hhg'0.N^0'  =  Hhg'0.2HhgN0'  =  Hhg' |  <^^q')'  =  ^'lia'lo'- 
3Hhg=0.N=0^    =    2(Hlig'0.HhgN0')  =     Hlig^j^Q'       =  ^Wi^'' 

Por  the  properties  and  reactions  of  mercurous  salts  see  p.  899. 

Mercuric  Oxide.  Hg-0  or  HhgO.  Bed  oxide  of  mercury  {also  called  hioxide  and 
deutoxidc  of  mercury).  This  oxide  was  known  to  the  Arabians  in  the  eighth  century. 
Geber  and  afterwards  Raimond  LuU  showed  how  to  prepare  it  by  igniting  mercury- 
nitrate  ;  and  Boyle,  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  discovered  that  it  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  mercury  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  keeping  mercury  for  a  month  or  longer  at  a  boiling  heat  in  a 
flask  filled  with  air,  and  having  a  long  loosely-fitting  tube  adapted  to  its  mouth  :  the 
oxide  thus  obtained  is  called  in  pharmacy,  Mercuriiis  prmcipitatus  per  se. — 2.  By  ex- 
posing mercuric  or  mercurous  nitrate  to  a  high  and  gradually  increasing  temperature 
in  a  crucible,  or,  better,  in  a  glass  vessel  surrounded  with  sand,  as  long  as  nitrous 
acid  is  evolved.  To  save  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate,  moistened  with  water,  may  bo 
previously  triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  mercury,  till  the  latter  is  completely 
deadened :  this  preparation  is  called  Mcrcurius  pracipitatus  ruber.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  raise  the  temperature  too  high.  The  oxide  prepared  by  this  process  on 
the  small  scale  is  a  dull  powder ;  in  commerce,  it  occurs  in  shining  crystalline  grains. 
According  to  Gay-Lussac,  the  small  unpulverised  crystals  of  mercurous  nitrate  yield  the 
second  form  of  the  oxide,  but  the  pulverised  salt  yields  the  first  form.  The  more  perfect 
crystallisation  of  the  oxide  prepared  on  the  large  scale  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
slower  rate  at  which  the  beat  increases. — 3.  By  precipitating  a  dissolved  mertwic 
salt  with  excess  of  potash,  and  washing  the  precipitate. 
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Impurities  and  Adulterations. — 1.  Basic  mercuric  nitrate,  when  the  salt  has  not  been 
sufficiently  heated.  The  oxide  containing  this  salt  gives  oif  nitrous  vapours  when  gently 
heated  in  a  retort.  It  may  be  purified  in  this  manner,  or  by  boiling  with  potash-ley,  or 
by  washing  with  water. — 2.  Nitre.  May  be  completely  removed  by  boiling-water. 
— 3.  Minium.  Remains  in  the  form  of  fused  protoxide  of  lead,  when  the  mercuric 
oxide  is  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  lead, 
when  the  mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. — 4.  B)-ick  dust.  Remains 
behind,  when  the  oxide  is  ignited  or  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. —  5.  Cinnabar.  Remains, 
when  the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — Pure  mercuric  oxide  is  generally  crystallo-granidar  and  scaly,  shining 
and  of  a  bright  brick-red  colour ;  by  pulverisation  it  acquires  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
lighter  as  the  powder  is  finer.  When  prepared  on  the  small  scale,  it  is  a  dull,  floccu- 
lent,  earthy  mass  or  powder,  of  a  brownish  brick-red  colour.  When  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  mercuric  salt  with  an  alkali,  it  forms  a  light  orange-yellow  powder. 
Specific  gravity:  11-000  (Pol.  Boullay),  11-074  (Herapath),  11-1909  (Karsten), 
11*29  at  4°  in  vacuo  (Royer  and  Dumas),  11-136  (Playfair  and  Joule). — When 
heated,  it  becomes  vermUHon-red,  and  afterwards  violet  black,  but  recovers  its  original 
colour  on  cooling.    It  has  a  repulsive  metallic  taste,  and  is  a  violent  acrid  poison. 

The  precipitated  yellow  oxide  is  more  readily  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  chlorine 
than  the  red  oxide  obtained  by  the  first  or  second  method.  The  diiferenee  is  attributed 
by  Pelouze  (Compt.  rend.  xvi.  50)  to  the  diiferenee  of  aggregation  of  the  two  varieties, 
the  precipitated  oxide  being  amorphous  and  the  calcined  oxide  crystalline;  but  G-ay- 
Lussac  {ibid.  xvi.  309)  has  shown  that  the  diiferenee  is  mainly  due  to  the  more  finely 
divided  state  of  the  precipitated  oxide ;  chlorine  acts  less  readily  on  the  calcined  oxide, 
because  the  smaller  sm-face  presented  by  the  latter  quickly  becomes  covered  with 
mercuric  chloride,  which  impedes  the  further  action  of  the  cldorine ;  but  if  the  two 
varieties  of  the  oxide  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  under  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  mercuric  chloride  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  no  diffei-ence  in  the  rate  of  action 
on  the  two  can  be  perceived.    The  yellow  as  well  as  the  red  oxide  is  anhydrous. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water;  according  to  Wallace  (Chem.  Gaz. 
1858,  p.  345)  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  200,000  pts.  of  cold  water  after  long  standing,  and 
in  125,000  pts.  after  boiling  and  cooling  of  the  liquid.  The  solution  has  a  strong 
metallic  taste  ;  txxrns  violet  juice  green ;  becomes  covered  on  exposure  to  the  air  with 
shining  films  of  metallic  merciuy ;  is  turned  brown  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  milky  by 
ammonia.    (Guibourt,  Donovan.) 

Decompositions. — Mercuric  oxide  gradually  tiu-ns  black  when  exposed  to  sunshine, 
being  superficially  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury,  according  to 
Guibourt,  or,  according  to  Donovan,  into  oxygen  and  mercurous  oxide.  At  a  red  hceit, 
it  volatilises  completely,  being  resolved  into  oxygen  gas  and  vapour  of  mercury.  Part 
of  the  mercurial  vapour  again  takes  up  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  coUocts  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  which  passes  over,  and  diminishes  its  fluidity.  With 
phosphor  Its,  mercuric  oxide  detonates  under  the  hammer.  Boiled  with  phosphorus 
and  water,  it  yields  phosphide  of  mercury  and  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  (Pelletier) ; 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  same  mixture  yields  fluid  mercury  and  phosphoric 
oxide,  no  phosphoric  or  phosphorous  acid  dissolving  in  the  water  (Braamcamp  and 
Siqucira).  A  phosphate  is  likewise  formed  at  the  same  time  (Gmelin).  Aqueous 
phosphorous  acid  forms  mercury  and  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  (Braamcamp  and 
Siqueira).  Merciuic  oxide  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  heated  in  a  retort,  produces  a 
tremendous  explosion  (Proust).  Concentrated  sulphurous  acid  boiled  with  this 
oxide,  immediately  converts  it  into  fluid  mercury,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  smaller  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  produce  a  rise  of 
temperature  amounting  to  7'5°,  and  form  a  white  powder,  consisting  of  mercurous 
sulphate,  part  of  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid.  An  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  turns 
this  powder  grey,  and  reduces  it  very  slowly,  but  completely,  to  metallic  mercury.  So 
long  as  this  change  remains  incomplete,  the  liquid  still  retains  mercury,  but  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  addition  of  common  salt ;  nevertheless,  it  gives  a  precipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  after  long  standing,  or  immediately  on  boiling,  deposits 
metallic  mercury  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder  ;  the  precipitation  olT the  mercury  is 
complete,  provided  the  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  not  too  small  (A.  Vogel). 
Potassium  or  sodium  heated  to  the  melting  point,  decomposes  mercuric  oxide  with 
vivid  combustion  and  slight  detonation,  yielding  metallic  mercury  and  alkali.  (Gay- 
Lussae  and  Thenard.)  Zmc  and  tin  filings,  and  pulverised  antimony  heated  with 
mercuric  oxide,  likewise  occasion  fiery  decomposition.  Solution  of  steinnous  chloride 
poured  upon  mercuric  oxide  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is  itself  converted  into 
stannic  chloride,  part  of  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  basic  salt,  the  action  being 
attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  amounting  to  60°  (A.  Vogel).  Hydratcd  ferrous 
oxide  converts  mercuric  into  mercurous  oxide ;  so  likewise  do  ferrous  salts  (Duflos, 
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Schw.  J.  Lxv.  115).  Heated  solution  of  sugar  reduces  mercuric  to  mercurous  oxide 
(A.  Vogol).  Chlorine  gas  decomposes  mercuric  oxide  at  a  red  lieat,  the  products 
beiijg  oxygen  gas  and  mercuric  chloride  ;  at  lower  temperatm-es,  hypochlorous  acid 
and  mercuric  chloride  are  formed.  The  latter  sometimes  combines  wdth  the  excess  of 
oxide,  forming  mercuric  oxychloride. 

Combinations. — 1.  With  Ammonia. — Thenard's  fulminating  mercury,  see  Mee- 
cuiir-BASES,  Ammoniacax,  p.  918. 

2.  With  Lime. — This  compound  is  obtained,  according  to  Berthollet,  by  boiling 
mercuric  oxide  with  lime  and  water,  separating  the  solution  from  the  undissolved  por- 
tion, and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  crystallising  point.  It  then  separates  in  yellow 
transparent  crystals. 

3.  Mercuric  Salts. — These  salts  are  formed  by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide  in  acids; 
also  by  the  action  of  oxidising  acids  aided  by  heat  on  metallic  mercury ;  also  with 
evolution  of  ammonia,  on  boiling  various  ammonium-salts  with  mercuric  oxide.  The 
normal  salts  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Hg°A„ ,  or  Hhg°An-,  the  radicle 
Hg  ( =  100)  being  monatomic,  and  Hhg  diatomic,  in  these  salts,  e.g. : 

Mercuric  nitrate        .       .  HgNO' or  Hhg"(NO')=  =  [  0= 

Mercuric  sulphate     .       .    Hg-(SO')'' or  Hbg"(SO')''  =  ^g^^X^O^ 

Mercuric  phosphate   .       .    Hg^PO')'"  =Hhg^(Pb')2  =  (^°)'[o«. 

HhVi 

The  basic  salts  may  bo  represented  by  formulas  similar  to  those  of  the  basic  mer- 
ciu-ous  salts,  e.g. ; 

2Hhg"O.N20^    =    Hlig"O.Hhg"(NO')'     _  nhg-j^^Q")' 

3Hhg"0.N=0^    =    2IIhg"0.Hhg")N0')'     =  Wa^^^^J 

3Hhg"0.S0'     =    2Hhg"0.Hhg'(S0')"     =  Hhg'|*-'^o=^" 

Normal  mercuric  salts  are,  for  the  most  part-,  colourless ;  the  basic  salts  yellow : 
they  have  a  nauseous  metallic  taste,  and  are  violent  acrid  poisons.  They  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  separation,  generally  of  a  basic  salt, 
but  sometimes  of  mercuric  oxide,  as  from  the  nitrate,  the  solution  retaining  sometimes 
an  acid  mercuric  salt,  sometimes  a  free  acid.  Hence  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  298), 
regards  mercuric  oxide  as  the  weakest  of  all  basic  oxides,  no  other  oxide  being  preci- 
pitated from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  water.  In  the  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
water  forms  no  precipitate,  either  of  oxide  or  basic  salt,  the  oxide  being  precipitated 
from  this  solution  only  by  strongbases,  since  mercury,  like  the  other  noble  metals,  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  oxygen.  Conversely,  mercuric  oxide  precipitates 
strong  bases  from  the  solutions  of  their  chlorides,  but  not  of  their  oxygen-salts.  Those 
oxides  which,  when  added  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  do  not  form  a  precipitate 
either  of  oxide  or  oxychloride,  arc  thrown  down  by  mercuric  oxide  from  their  solutions 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  whereas  those  which  precipitate  mercuric  oxide  from  the  solution  of 
the  chloride,  are  not  thrown  down  by  that  oxide  from  the  solutions  of  their  own  chlorides. 
Thus  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  jirecipitated  from  their  solutions  in  hydrochloric  acid 
by  mercuric  oxide.  From  solution  oi  mangamms  chloride,  the  manganese  is  completely 
precipitated  after  some  time,  as  manganous  oxide  (manganous  sulphate,  on  the  othei 
hand,  is  not  decomposed).  From  solution  of  chloride  of  had,  mercuric  oxide  throw; 
down  oxide  of  lead ;  from  chloride  of  zinc,ih(i  red-brown  oxychloride  (sulphate  ant 
acetate  of  zinc  are  not  decomposed  by  it).  From  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  cohalt  \\ 
precipitates  the  protoxides  of  those  metals,  the  former  completely,  the  latter  for  the 
most  part  (the  sulphates  are  not  decomposed).  'Evam  ferrous  cAfom?f,  ferrous  oxide 
is  precipitated,  thgrnercuric  oxide  immediately  turning  black,  but  becoming  red  again 
after  a  while ;  the  liquid  contains  mercuric  chloride,  if  the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide 
present  is  not  sufficient  to  form  an  oxychloride ;  and  the  insoluble  residue  consists 
of  mercurous  chloride  and  a  ferric  oxychloride,  produced  by  the  reaction,  Hhg"0  + 
Ffe"Cl-  =  Hhg"Cl  -I-  Ffe"'OCl.  From /(r?7'c  c/2/o)-/(-/(',  mercuric  oxide  in  excess  throws 
down  all  the  iron  as  feme  oxide,  forming  an  insoluble  mercuric  oxychloride  (ammonio- 
ferric  sulj^hate  is  not  altered  by  it).  From  cujjric  chloride  it  throws  down  all  the 
copper  as  cupric  oxide ;  cupric  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  it  after  a  long  time  only,  the 
mercuric  oxide  being  converted  at  the  same  time  into  a  solid  lump  of  basic  mercuric 
sulphate  and  basic  cupric  sulphate.    (H.  Eosc.) 
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TaERCXJJfr,  OXITBROIVEZBX:  OJE".  Basic  mercuric  bromide.  Hhg'Br^O^  or 
3Hhg"0.IIhg"Br^. — This  compounc]  is  obtained,  according  to  Lowig,  by  boiling  mercuric 
oxide  and  bromide  togetiier  in  water,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  bromide  with  a 
quantity  of  potash  not  suflEicient  to  precipitate  it  completely.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  and  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  yellow 
needles.  Eammelsberg  obtained  it,  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  by  precipitating  mercuric 
bromide  with  carbonate  of  sodium. — ^Mercuric  oxybromide  is  insoluble  in  cold,  some- 
what soluble  in  hot  waier,  easily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  (Lowig),  insoluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol  (E  a  mm  els  berg).  It  is  resolved  at  a  gentle  heat  into  oxygen  gas,  a 
sublimate  of  mercury,  mercurous  and  mercuric  bromide,  and  a  residue  of  mercuric 
oxide  (Lowig).  By  boiling  fotash,  it  is  converted,  according  to  Lowig,  into  pure 
mercuric  oxide;  whereas,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  it  remains  unaltered.  Nitric  acid 
dissolves  mercuric  oxide  from  it,  and  leaves  the  bromide.  (Eammelsberg.) 

BXSItCirR'Z',  OXVCHXiOSiXSE  or.  Mercuric  chloride  and  oxide  unite  in 
several  proportions,  and  the  compounds  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways:  as  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  a  solution  of  the  chloride  ;  by  incomplete  precipitation  of 
the  latter  solution  ■ndth  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates ;  and  finally,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  mercuric  oxide.  According  to  Millon,  1  at.  mercuric  chloride  unites  with 
2,  3,  or  4  at.  mercuric  oxide;  but  it  is  diifieult  to  avoid  obtaining  mixtures  of  these 
several  compounds.  The  usual  mode  of  preparing  them  is  to  mix  a  solution  of  mercu- 
ric chloride  saturated  at  15°,  with  a  solution  of  perfectly  pure  monopotassic  carbonate 
(KHCO^)  saturated  at  the  same  temperature.  A  precipitate  of  pure  oxychloride  is  then 
at  once  obtained;  whereas  if  a  neutral  alkaline  carbonate  be  used,  the  oxide  is  precipi- 
tated. 

a.  Hhg'Cl-0-  =  Hhg"CP.2I[hg"0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  the  solution  of 
monopotassic  carbonate  with  6  to  10  pts.  of  the  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  stirring 
and  immediately  collecting  the  precipitate  in  a  filter.  Jt  is  a  brick-red  non-crystalline 
powder  containing  yellow  mei-curic  oxide,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  potash. 
When  1  pt.  of  the  solution  of  the  acid  potassium-salt  is  mixed  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  the 
mercuric  solution,  the  liquid  being  well  stirred  and  then  .left,  to  itself,  a  bright  yellow 
precipitate  is  first  formed,  which  gradually  turns  red,  especially  on  agitation,  afterwards 
acquires  a  tinge  of  purple-red,  and  ultimately  of  violet.  It  has  exactly  the  same  com- 
position as  the  preceding.  When  1  pt.  of  the  potassic  solution  is  mixed  with  3  pts.  of 
the  mercuric  solution,  and  the  liquid  is  briskly  stu'red  with  a  glass  rod,  black  streaks 
begin  to  form  on  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  and  if  the  contents  are  poured  out,  and  a  fresh 
mixture  prepared,  and  briskly  stirred,  a  dark  precipitate  is  formed,  the  colour  of  which 
gradually  passes  into  shining  black.  It  has  the  same  composition  as  the  preceding  ; 
but  when  treated  with  potash,  it  yields  red  mercuric  oxide. 

;8.  Hhg^CPO^  =  HhgCP.3Hhg"0.  Obtained  on  mixing  the  solutions  in  equal 
volumes,  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest.  The  liquid  then  becomes  fiUed  after  a 
while  with  shining,  golden-yellow,  crystaUine  scales,  from  which  potash  separates 
yellow  mercuric  oxide. 

y.  Hhg^CPO''  =  HhgCl-.4Hhg"0.— When  4  to  6  pts.  of  the  potassic  solution  are 
mixed  with  1  pt.  of  the  mercuric  solution,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first ;  but,  after  a 
while,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  a  brown  crystalline  crust,  having  the  com- 
position above  given,  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  same  compound  is 
gradually  deposited  from  all  the  liquids  filtered  from  the  preceding  oxychlorides,  and 
is  likewise  obtained  by  imperfect  precipitation  of  a  warm  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
Potash  separates  the  red  oxide  from  it.  All  the  other  oxychlorides  are  converted  into 
this  compound  when  treated  with  boUing  water,  the  liquid  then  depositing,  on  cooling, 
shining  crystalline  scales,  also  consisting  of  the  same  compound,  but  containing  the 
yellow  modification  of  the  oxide.  The  same  compound  is  obtained,  according  to 
Thaulow,  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  in  which  mercuric  oxide  is  sus- 
pended ;  the  analysis  of  the  compound  thus  produced  does  not,  however,  quite  agree 
with  the  formula  of  the  tetrabasic  chloride.    {HandwSrterbuch  dcr  Chemie,  yi.  772.) 

When  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  or  triturated 
with  it,  and  then  left  to  itself  for  a  considerable  time,  several  oxychlorides  appear  to 
be  formed.  A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  boiled  with  the  oxide  deposits,  on  cooling, 
a  mixture  of  the  several  oxychlorides ;  and  on  decanting  the  liquid,  as  soon  as  it  has 
cooled  to  60°,  it  yields  small  rhombic  crystals  of  the  compound  Hhg^Cl*0  or 
2HhgCP.HhgO,  which  may  be  freed  from  admixed '  mercuric  chloride  by  absolute 
alcohol.    (Roucher.)  .■ 

According  to  Eoucher's  latest  experiments  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  353; 
Jahresb.  1849,  p.  283),  the  composition  of  the  oxychloride  formed  by  the  action  of 
mercuric  chloride  on  mercuric  oxide,  is  different,  according  as  the  red  or  the  yellow 
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modification  of  the  oxide  is  used  in  its  preparation,  and  likewise  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature and  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  At  high  temperatures,  whether  the  red  or 
yellow  variety  of  the  oxide  be  employed,  and  whether  the  chloride  be  used  in  the  state 
of  aqueous  or  of  alcoholic  solution,  the  products  formedare  invariably  the  same,  viz.,  a 
black  insoluble  compound,  HhgCl-.2HhgO,  containing  the  red  oxide,  and  a  white, 
somewhat  soluble  substance,  consistingof  2HhgCl-.HhgO.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  yellow  oxide  always  produces  the  yellow  compound  HhgCl'-'.SHhgO.  The  red 
oxide,  digested  in  the  cold  with  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  either  in  water 
or  in  alcohol,  forms  black  HhgCl-.2HhgO  ;  but  when  the  oxide  is  in  excess,  and  the 
chloride  is  used  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution  and  frequently  renewed,  a  more 
energetic  action  takes  place,  and  the  compound  formed  is  HhgCr-'.6HhgO.H''^0 ;  by 
operating  in  a  similar  manner,  but  using  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  chloride 
solution  at  first,  the  anhydi'ous  compoimd  HhgCI-.6HhgO  is  produced.  Finally,  the 
natui-e  of  the  product  is  influenced  by  trituration  :  for,  by  triturating  the  red  oxide  in 
the  cold  with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  renewed  at  short  intervals,  the  product 
H:hgCl-.4HhgO  is  obtained. 

All  the  mercuric  oxychlorides  yield,  when  heated,  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  chloride^ 
or  are  further  decomposed  into  oxygen,  mercui'ous  andmerciu-ic  chlorides,  and  a  residue 
of  mercuric  oxide. 

MERCURir,  OXVCirASrXBS  of.    See  Cyanides  (ii.  255). 

BSSRCURT,  02£YF3CiU'ORII}i:  OF.    See  p.  903. 

mERCURV,  OXYGEBT-SAITS  OF.  For  the  general  characters  of  these 
salts,  see  pp.  89'J,  900 ;  and  for  the  sjK-cial  descriptions,  see  the  several  Acids. 

nzSRCURV,  OXY-IOBI30S  OF.  Bask  mercuric  iodide.  Hhg'I-0^  = 
Hhgl'-.tlHligO. — This  compoimd  is  obtained  by  melting  the  oxide  and  iodide  together 
in  the  required  proportions,  or  by  heating  the  iodide  with  dilute  potash-ley.  It  is  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  mostly  mixed  with  excess  of  oxide.  [For  its  reactions  with 
ammonia,  see  Mjjucuiiy-bases,  Ammoniacax,  p.  919]. 

HaEStCSTOY,  PHOSPHIDE  OF.  This  compound  is  formed :  — 1.  By  heating 
finely-divided  mercury  with  1^  pt.  phosphorus  (Pelletier);  2.  By  digesting  2  pts.  of 
mercuric  oxide  with  1^  pihosphorus  and  1  water,  mercuric  phosphate  being  formed  at 
the  same  time  (Pelletier)  ;  3.  By  decomposing  heated  calomel  with  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus (H.  Davy);  4.  By  boiling  aqueous  mercuric  chloride  with  phosphorus 
(Boullay)  ;  5.  In  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  mercurous  nitrate  by  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  gas  (Thomson);  6.  AVheu  phosphoretted  hydi'ogen  gas  is  passed  over  dry, 
slightly-heated  mercuric  chloride,  whereupon  the  phosphide  of  mercury  sublimes. 
(H.  Eose.) 

Phosphide  of  mercury  (1  and  2)  is  black;  may  be  cut  with  a  knife;  gives  off,  when 
distilled,  first  the  phosphorus,  and  afterwards  the  mercm-y ;  and,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  gradually  loses  its  phosphorus  by  oxidation.  That  prepared  by  method  (3)  is 
brown  (H.  Davy),  brown-red  (Berzelius);  according  to  Davy,  it  remains  solid  at 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  and  may  be  preserved  unaltered.  That  prepared  by  (5) 
has  the  form  of  dark-brown  flakes.  The  preparation  (6)  is  an  orange-yellow  subli- 
mate, which,  when  somewhat  suddenly  heated,  is  resolved  into  phosphorus  and  mercury. 
(II.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxiv.  335.) 

IHERCURY,      PKOSPHOCHI.ORIX>ES      OF  a.    Hhg«P=CP.3H=0  = 

IIhg^P^.3lIhg"Cr-.3H-0. — Formed  by  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen-gas  through  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which,  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid-gas,  77'69  per  cent, 
metallic  mercury,  and  a  residue  of  phosphoric  acid.  By  boiling  with  water,  it  yields 
metallic  mercury  and  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids  free  from  mer- 
cury. Ceiustic  potash  decomposes  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Heated  vrith  dilute  wf</-/c 
acid,  it  eliminates  nitric  oxide,  and  is  converted  into  86'77  per  cent,  of  calomel. 
(H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  76.) 

0.  HhgT-Cl'"  =  3HhgCF.2PCP.— Obtained  by  direct  combination  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  with  meremie  chloride.  It  forms  easily-fusible  needles,  which  volatilise 
at  about  200°,  and  decompose  when  suddenly  heated.  (Baudrimont,  Compt.  rend. 
Iv.  361.) 

1VIEK,CUE.Y,  SEZiSITXBE  OF.  Mercieric  Sclcnide,  Hhg"Se,  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  direct  union  of  its  elements  at  a  high  temperature.  As  thus  j^rejiared,  it 
forms  a  tin-white  mass,  which,  when  strongly  heated,  sublimes  without  previous  fusion 
in  grey  metallic-sliining  laminae.  It  obstinately  resists  the  action  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  solvents,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitronmriatic  acid,  as  mercuric  selenite.  Nitric 
acid  produces  the  same  oxidation,  but  only  after  long- continued  boiling. 
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MERCURY :  SELENIDE— SULPHIDES. 


Sclenides  of  mercury  occur  at  Zorge  and  at  Tilkerode  in  the  Harz,  and  near 
Claustlial.    Their  composition  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tabic : 


Mercury 
Selenium 
Sulphur 


Tilkerode. 

Zorge. 

Clausthal. 

Schulz. 

Marx. 

Kerl. 

74-02 

74-5 

75-11 

74-82 

23-61 

25-5 

24-39 

24-90 

0-70 

98-33 

100-0 

99-60 

99-72 

The  Tilkerode  mineral  contains  also  a  trace  of  copper.  When  it  is  heated  before  the 
blowpipe,  the  greater  part  volatilises,  leaving  11-85  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  including 
10-85  per  cent.  feiTie  oxide).  The  preceding  analysis  applies  to  the  volatile  portion. 
If  the  loss  be  reckoned  as  selenium,  the  mineral  has  very  nearly  the  composition 
Hg''Se  or  Hh'gSe.  The  analyses  of  the  minerals  from  Zorge  and  Clausthal  lead  nearly 
to  the  formula  Hhg^Se^,  which  is  that  of  a  mercuroso-mercurie  selenide  containing 

Hhg"Se.4IIhg"Se.  It  is  possible  however  that  these  minerals  may  really  consist  also 
of  mercuric  selenide  Hhg"Se  (Rammelsberg's -Mwfra?cA«;ie>,  pp.  35,  1010). 

The  native  selenides  of  mercury  are  massive  minerals,  with  compact  granidar  texture 
and  no  cleavage.  Hardness  =  2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  7-1  to  7-37  (of  the  Clausthal 
ore).    Lustre  metallic.    Streak  shining.    Colour  steel  to  blackish  lead-grey. 

Selenide  of  Mercury  and  Lead  forms  the  mineral  Lehrbachite,  occurring  at  Tilkerode 
(pp.  558,  570). 

Selenide  of  Mercury,  Lead,  and  Copper. — Minerals  ha-ving  this  composition  occur 
at  Tilkerode  and  at  Zorge  in  the  Harz ;  they  are  intimate  mixtures,  in  which  a  white  or 
grey  mineral  crystallised  in  small  cubes,  and  a  violet  mineral,  may  be  distinguished. 
Two  specimens  analysed  iu  Eammelsberg's  laboratory  gave 

Se.  Pb.  Cu.  Hg. 

fl.  (Specific  gravity  5-74) .  .  .  .  38-53  25  36  22-13  13-12  =  99-14 
b.  (      „         „      4-86)  ....    34-19       43-05       17  49         3-61     =  98-34 

laERCVR-?,  SSXiSSrxO-STTXiPBSBE  or.  Onofrite. — A  mineral  occurring 
with  other  ores  of  mercury  near  San  Onofre  in  Mexico.  It  contains  according  to 
H.  Rose's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  316),  6-49  per  cent,  selenium,  10-30  sulphur,  and 
81-33  mercury,;  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  compound,  or  perhaps  an  isomorphous  mixture, 
of  1  at.  HhgSe  and  4  at.  HhgS.  In  its  physical  characters  it  resembles  mercuric 
selenide. 

Del  Eio  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  182)  mentioned  a  grey  mineral  from  Calabras  in  Mexico 
containing  49  per  cent,  selenium,  1-6  sidphur,  24  zinc,  and  19  mercury;  also  a  red 
mineral  likewise  containing  selenium,  mercury,  and  zinc.  Subsequently  (ihid.  xxxix. 
620),  he  described  the  latter  as  a  mixture  of  selenio-sulphide  of  mercury,  selenide  of 
cadmium,  selenide  of  iron,  and  free  selenium. 

IVTSaCURY,  SVXgPHXQSS  Ol*.  Mercury  forms  two  sulphides,  analogous  to 
the  oxides. 

nsercurous  Sulphide.  Hg'S  or  Hhg-S.  This  is  the  black  precipitate  formed  by 
sulpliydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  solutions  of  mercurous  salts.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  mercurous  acetate ;  if  the 
nitrate  is  used,  the  liberated  nitric  acid  exerts  an  oxidising  action  on  the  precipitate. 
The  best  mode  of  preparation,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  to  drop  a  dilute  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate  into  a  dilute  solution  of  snlphydrate  of  ammonium  or  jjotassium  ;  or 
a  solution  of  either  of  these  sulphydrates  may  be  poured  upon  calomel  recently  preci- 
pitated and  still  moist. 

Mercurous  sulphide  in  the  dry  state  is  a  decp-blaek  powder ;  it  is  resolved  at  a 
gentle  heat  into  mercuric  sulphide  and  metallic  mercury,  which  remains  mixed  with 
the  sulphide  in  the  form  of  small  globules.  At  a  stronger  heat,  it  yields  a  sublimate, 
first  of  metallic  mercurj%  afterwards  of  cinnabar. 

Mercuric  Sulphide.  Hg-S  or  Hhg"S.  This  compound  exists  both  amorphous 
and  crystallised  ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  black ;  in  the  latter,  it  has  a  fine  red  colour 
and  constitutes  the  well-known  p)igment  called  cinnabar  or  vermillion. 

a.  Amorfhoiis  Mercuric  Sulphide. — When  mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated 
together  for  a  long  time  in  the  proportion  100  mercury  to  16  sulphur,  they  unite  and 
form  black  mercuric  sulphide ;  the  product  thus  obtained  is  called  in  pharmacy, 
Aethiops  mineralis. — The  same  compound  is  formed  by  heating  6  pts.  mercury  with  1 
pt.  siilphm- ;  but  the  product  thus  obtained  is  of  rather  uncertain  composition,  owing  to 
the  volatilisation  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphur;  moreover  it  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cinnabar,  -n-hieh  remains  undissolved  on  boihng  with  potash,  whereas  good 
Aethiops  is  wholly  or  almost  wliolly  soluble  in  tliat  liquid.— The  amorphous  sulphide 
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is  also  produced  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt  with  excess  of  stilphy- 
dric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphide;  by  agitating  mercury  with  pentasulphide  of  ammonium 
or  potassium;  and  by  exposing  cinnabar  to  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vessel. 

Amorphous  mercuric  sulphide  is  a  velvet-black  powder  or  a  greyish-black  mass 
Wlien  heated  somewhat  strongly  in  a  close  vessel,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  cinnabar  ; 
but  on  heating  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  sulphur  burns  and  the  mer(  ury  volatilises  ; 
when  ignited  with  caustic  alkalis  or  allcaliiw  carbonates,  it  gives  off  all  its  mercury  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  alkaline  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur).  It  withstands  the  action  of 
most  solvents,  but  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  by  very  strong  nitric  acid  ; 
dilute  nitric  acid  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it ;  nitromuriatic  acid  dissolves  it  with 
tolerable  facility.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  aqueous  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  the 
solution  solidifies  on  evaporation  to  a  mass  of  slender  colourless  needles  consisting  of 
potassi o- mercur i c  sulphide,  K-Hhg"S-.5H-'0,  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
with  separation  of  black  mercuric  sulpliide. 

j8.  Cry  stalliscd  me  rc  uric  sulphide.  Ginnahar,  Vermillion.  Cinnabar  occurs 
native,  being  in  fact  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury :  its  principal  localities  have 
been  already  enumerated  (p.  883).  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vermillion  occiu-ring 
in  commerce  is  however  prepared  by  sublimation  of  the  amorphous  sulphide. 

Formation  and  preparation. — 1.  In  the  dry  way. — Mercury,  mercuric  oxide,  or 
trimereuric  sulphate,  sublimed  with  sulphur,  yields  cinnabar.  When  5  or  6  parts  of 
mercury  are  added  to  1  part  of  melting  sulphiu-,  and  the  mixture  is  heated,  with  constant 
stirring,  till  the  sulphur  becomes  thick,  combination  takes  place  suddenly,  attended 
with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  and  with  violent  crackling  and  projection  of  the  mass. 
The  resulting  compound  exhibits  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  frequently  a  distinct  red 
streak ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  cinnabar  partly  mixed  with  black  sulphide  of  mercury, 
and  partly  with  uncombined  mercury  and  sulphur  in  a  state  of  miimte  division.  Now, 
when  this  crude  product,  after  being  pouuded,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulpliur, 
and  a  glass  flask  half  filled  with  it  is  loosely  closed  with  a  charcoal  stopper,  sunk  to 
two-thirds  of  its  depth  in  sand,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  red  heat  in  a  slow- 
drawing  wind-furnace,  a  sublimate  of  pure  cinnabar  is  obtained.  The  excess  of  sulphur, 
being  more  volatile  than  the  cinnabar,  escapes ;  foreign  metals  remain  in  the  form  of 
sulphides  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  flask.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  becomes  too  hot, 
a  portion  of  the  cinnabar  may  be  lost  by  volatilisation. 

Old  method  of  preparation  in  Amsterdam. — 170  pounds  of  mercury  are  gradually 
added  to  50  pounds  of  melted  sulphur  contained  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  the  materials  being 
stirred  up  with  an  iron  spatida,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to  give  rise  to  active  comtiustioa 
— the  mixture  is  poured  out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  broken  into  pieces  after  cooling — 
and  the  fragments  are  put  into  hand-jars  capable  of  holding  1^  pounds  of  water.  The 
subliming  vessels  are  earthern  cylinders  4  feet  high,  glazed  within,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom  ;  they  are  sunk  to  two-thirds  of  their  depth  in  a  furnace  in  which  their  lower 
part  is  heated  to  redness.  A  few  hand-jars  full  of  the  mixture  are  thrown  into  each  of 
these  subliming  vessels,  and  the  contents  left  to  crackle  and  burn  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  excess  of  sulphur  volatilises,  and  the  flame  diminishes.  The  smooth,  level 
opening  is  then  covered  with  a  thick,  smooth  plate  of  cast-iron  ;  the  plate  removed  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cinnabar  has  collected  upon  it ;  the  cinnabar  which  has 
collected  on  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  is  pushed  down  again  ;  a  fresh  plate  put  on, 
&c.  &c.  The  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  stirred  up  from  time  to  time,  and  fresh 
material  is  introduced.  The  cinnabar,  after  being  detached  from  the  plates,  is  ground 
as  finely  as  possible  with  rain-water. 

Method  e)f  preparation  in  Idria. — A  number  of  casks,  each  containing  8  pounds  of 
ground  sulphur  and  42  pounds  of  mercury,  are  made  to  turn  upon  their  axes  for  two 
or  tliree  hours,  till  the  contents  are  converted,  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  into  a 
brown  powder.  100  pounds  of  this  powder  are  then  introduced  into  an  upright  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  previously  heated  in  a  furnace  ;  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  an  iron  capital, 
keptdown  by  weights  till  the  crackling  of  the  mass  is  over;  and  the  iron  capital  is  then 
replaced  by  one  of  stone-ware,  having  its  beak  connected  with  a  tube  and  receiver,  and 
the  fire  is  increased.  The  best  cinnalsar  collects  in  the  capital,  which  is  afterwards 
broken  in  pieces  ;  that  which  condenses  in  the  tube  and  receiver,  if  mixed  with  excess 
of  sulphur,  is  added  to  the  quantity  introduced  at  the  next  sublimation.  The  cinnabar, 
after  being  finely  ground  with  water,  is  well  boiled  with  potash-ley,  and  washed  with 
boiling  and  with  cold  water.    (M i t scherli ch,  ic/zfiiff/;.) 

Chinese  method. — 1  part  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  mercury  are  sublimed  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  to  which  an  iron  cover,  kept  constantly  moist,  is  luted ;  the  fire  is  kept 
up  for  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  the  vessel  broken  up  after  cooling ;  the  less  pure  subli- 
mate separated ;  the  purer  portion  pounded  up  ;  the  powder  sifted  into  a  large  vessel 
filled  with  water;  the  water,  with  the  scum  floating  on  it,  is  poured  off  after  a  while. 
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the  process  being  twice  repealed ;  and  lastly,  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  is  dried. 
(N.  Edinb.  J.  of  Sc.  ii.  352.) 

European  cinnabar,  whether  prepared  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way,  always  has  a 
tinge  of  yello\v ;  the  Chinese,  which  is  six  times  as  dear,  inclines  to  carmine  colour, 
although  no  foreign  matter  can  be  detected  in  it,  excepting  a  little  glue.  By  the  sub- 
limation of  common  cinnabar  with  1  per  cent,  of  .sulphide  of  antimony,  a  dark  steel- 
grey  cinnabar  is  obtained,  which  becomes  brown-red  when  pulverised  :  but  if  it  be 
finely  ground,  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  then  thoroughly 
washed  and  digested  with  liydrochlorie  acid,  and  afterwards  washed  and  dried,  it 
becomes  exactly  like  the  Chinese  Vermillion,  but  of  a  still  finer  colour.  No  antimony 
can  be  detected  in  it.    (Wehrle.  Zcitschr.  phys.  v.  Wiss.  ii.  27.) 

The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  preparation  of  cinnabar  by  sublimation, 
is  that  no  black  amorphous  sulphide  shall  get  mixed  with  it. 

2.  In  the  wet  way. — The  black,  amorphous  sulphide  of  mercury  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphydric  acid,  or  of  alkaline  sulphydrates  or  persulphides  on  mercury,  its 
oxides,  and  salts,  is  converted  by  contact  with  alkaline  persulphides,  slowly  in  the 
cold,  but  quickly  when  heated,  into  the  red  sulphide. 

Very  fine  cinnabar  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  recently  precipitated  "  white 
precipitate  "  (p.  916)  in  a  solution  of  sulpliydrate  of  ammonium,  or  in  monosulphide  of 
ammonium  previously  satm-ated  with  sulphur :  the  black  colour  which  the  precipitate 
first  acquires  passes,  at  a  temjjerature  between  40°  and  50°,  through  red-brown  into 
the  beautiful  deep  red  of  Chinese  vermillion,  the  change  taking  place  more  quickly  as 
the  liquid  is  more  concentrated.  The  colour  may  be  rendered  still  brighter  by  subse- 
quent digestion  with  potash  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  289 ;  vii.  49.) 

Brunner  (Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  593)  carefully  triturates  100  pts.  of  mercury  with  38  pts. 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  black  amorphous  sulphide — a 
process  which  requires  three  hours  for  small  quantities,  and  twelve  hours  if  the  quantity 
amounts  to  a  few  pounds — and  heats  it  in  a  porcelain  basin  or  a  cast-iron  pot,  with  a 
solution  of  25  pts.  of  potassium-hydrate  in  133  to  150  pts.  of  water,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature uniformly  at  45°,  and  never  letting  it  rise  above  50°.  At  first  the  mixture  is 
continually  stirred  with  the  pestle,  afterwards  from  time  to  time.  The  water  which 
evaporates  is  replaced,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  mixture  to  acquire  the  thickness  of  a 
jelly.  AVhen  the  reddening  has  once  begun,  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  eight 
hours,  the  heat  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  45°  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  red  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  degree  of  brightness,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  or  else, 
which  is  better,  the  mixture  is  kept  for  some  hours  exposed  to  a  gentler  beat.  It  is 
then  washed,  and  the  mercury  which  remains  metallic  is  separated  by  levigation, 
whereupon  it  yields  from  109  to  110  per  cent,  of  cinnabar,  but  little  inferior  to  the 
finest  native  variety,  and  far  superior  to  that  obtained  by  sublimation.  The  above- 
mentioned  proportion  of  the  ingredients  gives  the  largest  amount  of  cinnabar;  100  pts. 
of  mercury  yield  with  40  pts.  of  sulphur  and  40  of  potassium-hydrate,  107  cinnabar; 
with  28-3  sulphur  and  51  potassium-hydrate,  94-2;  with  33  to  40  sulphur  and  60 
potassium-hydrate,  81-5;  and  with  30  sulphur  and  60  potassium-hydrate,  only  47-3 
cinnabar.  (Brunner.) 

Dobereiner  (Schw.  J.  Ixi.  380)  gently  heats  mercury  with  a  solution  of  pentasulphide 
of  potassium,  tritui-ating  it  continually,  till  the  mercury  is  converted  into  a  dark  red 
powder,  a  change  which  generally  takes  place  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  he  then 
decants  the  liquid  (which  contains  protosulphide  of  potassium,  and  by  digestion  with 
sulphur  may  be  rendered  fit  for  another  preparation  of  cinnabar),  and  triturates  the 
powder  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  potash-ley  at  40°  or  45°,  tiU  it  acquires  a  fiery 
red  colour. 

If  the  cinnabar  has  become  brown  from  being  heated  too  long  with  sulphur  and 
potash-ley,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  state  of  the  finest  vermillion  by  the  addition  of 
water  and  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat.    (S torch,  Eepert.  Pharm.  xxxv.  107.) 

Th.  Martius  (Kastn.  Arch.  x.  497)  places  the  ingredients  in  bottles  closed  with  corks 
and  packs  them  into  a  box,  which  is  fastened  to  the  upper  beam  of  a  saw-mill.  In  24 
or  36  hours,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  most  beautiful  cinnabar  is  obtained  ;  it  is 
afterwards  washed  and  dried.  This  method  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  dispensing 
with  the  labour  of  trituration,  but  likewise  prevents  the  hitherto  unexplained  passage 
of  the  cinnabar  into  the  brown  state,  which  is  so  liable  to  take  place  on  the  application 
of  lieat. 

Adulterations. — Z?;-/c,irZi«s<  remains  behind  on  ignition. —  Oxide  of  iron,  the  same;  it 
may  also  be  dissolved  o\it  by  hydrochloric  acid. — Red  /caf?  remains  behind  on  ignition 
in  the  form  of  a  fused  protoxide,  and  j'ields  chloride  of  lead,  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
on  boiling  the  substance  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  chloride  thus  formed  may  bo 
extracted  by  boiling  water. — Dragons  Blood  :  Empyreumatic  odour  on  the  application 
of  heat ;  gives  a  red  colour  to  alcohol. 
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I'ropertus. — Nativt-  cinnabar  and  many  of  the  ai-tificial  varipties  form  hemihedral 
crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  the  primary  form  being  an  acute  rhombo- 
hedi'on,  in  which  the  lengtli  of  the  principal  axis  is  2-23,  and  K  :  R  in  the  terminal 
edges  71°  48'.  The  most  ordinary  combination  is  li  .  oli,  somewhat  like  Jig.  3C1 
(ii.  224)  ;  also  with  coR,  the  latter  sometimes  predominating.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
coR.  Cinnabar  obtained  by  sublimation  assumes  the  form  of  fibrous  masses.  Specific 
gravity  of  the  native  mineral,  8'0  to  8'1 ;  of  a  cleavable  variety  from  Neumarktel, 
8-998;  of  the  artificially  sublimed  compound,  8-0602  (Karsten),  8-124  (Pol.  Boullay). 
Hardness  of  the  native  mineral  =  2  to  2-5.  It  is  sectile  and  has  a  subeonchoidal 
uneven  fracture.  In  the  mass  it  is  cochineal  coloured,  transparent,  and  has  an  ada- 
mantine lustre  ;  its  powder  is  scarlet.  It  becomes  brownisli  when  gently  heated ; 
quite  brown  at  250°,  and  black  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  not  been 
strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  volatilise,  it  recovers  its  fine  scarlet  colour  on  cooling. 

Pm-e  mercuric  sulphide  contains  86-2  per  cent,  mercury  and  13-2  sulplmr;  native 
cinnabar  is,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  pure,  the  percentage  of  mercury  varying  fnim 
about  78  to  86  per  cent. 

In  its  chemical  relations  cinnabar,  botli  natural  and  artificial,  respml)les  the  amor- 
phous sulphide,  excepting  that  it  is  still  less  easily  attacked  by  solvents.  Heated 
■with  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  several  other  metals,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  a 
sulphide  of  the  other  metal.  Caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  also  liberate  the 
mercury  at  a  red  heat,  while  a  mixture  of  metallic  sulphide  and  sulphate  remains 
behind ;  thus  with  lime  : 

4HligS  +  4CcaO    =    Hhg*  +  3CcaS  +  CcaSO'. 

Heated  -with  protoxide  of  lead,  it  gives  oft'  sulphurous  anhydride  and  mercury,  leaving 
very  pure  metallic  lead,  and  a  fused  slag,  which,  if  the  oxide  of  lead  is  not  in  very 
great  excess,  contains  undecomposed  cinnabar. 

ItSSaCVRV,  SUI.PH0BK0M:1I>1!  op.  ri'hg^Br-S-,  IIhgTh".2HhgS.  When 
sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  mercuric  bromide,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  at  first  formed,  consisting  of  this  compound,  which  is  afterwards  transformed  by 
excess  of  sulphydric  acid  into  black  mercuric  sulphide.  The  sulphobroraide  is  also 
produced  by  digesting  the  black  sulphide  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  bromide. 
It  is  yellowish-white  when  dry  ;  splits  up  into  mercuric  bromide  and  cinnabar  when 
heated  ;  is  blackened  by  alkalis,  but  less  quickly  than  the  corresponding  chlorine-com- 
pound. It  is  neither  decomposed  nor  dissolved  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
boiling  heat. 

ElERCUaY.  SUUPHOCHZiO^IISS:  or.  Ilhg^Cre-.  Produced  by  reactions 
similar  to  those  above  described,  for  the  suli'liobromide  which  it  resembles  in  its  pi'o- 
perties  and  in  most  of  its  reactions.  Heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  it  yields 
chloride  of  sulphur  and  mercuric  chloride. 

IVISRCUKY,  SUX.PHO-XOI»Zrai:  OT.  Hhg^PS  =  Hh'gl-.HhgS.  Produced  like 
the  preceding  compound,  which  it  resenililt  s. 

IVII3H.CURY-3ilS-SS,  Amm01XXA.CA.X,.  (C.  G.  M i t s ch erli ch,  Poco;.  Ann. 
ix.  387;  xvi.  41.— Kane,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxii.  21.5.— Plan t a m our,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xl.  115.— Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  248.— MiUon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xviii.  333. — Hirzel,  Uebcr  die  Einwirkung  dcs  Quicksilhtroxi/ds  emf  das  Ammonia k 
trad  die  Ammoidak-verhindungcn,  Leipzig,  1852;  ahstr.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  258. 
— Schmieder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  129;  Jaliresb.  1858,  p.  204.) — By  the  action  of 
ammonia  and  its  salts  on  mercury-compounds,  a  variety  of  substances  are  formed,  some 
of  which  were  originally  regarded  as  compounds  of  ammonia  with  mercury-sal fs ;  <\q., 
animonio-merciiric  chloride  NH^.Hhg"Cl-;  amrnonio-mircurous  chloride,  NH^.Hhg'Ci ; 
ammonio-'mercuric  iodide,  2NH^.Hhg"r-,  &c.  Kane,  in  accordance  with  his  amidogen 
theory,  regarded  these  compounds  as  containing  amide  of  mercury,  NH^Hg,  com- 
bined with  other  mercury-  or  amidogen-compounds.  Hirzel  and  others  have  repre- 
sented them  as  containing  nitride  of  mercury,  NHg*,  as  a  proximate  constituent.  Ger- 
hardt  first  suggested  that  they  contain  ammonia-molecules,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  mercury  ;  and  this  view  has  been  further  developed,  in 
accordance  with  the  ammonium-theory,  these  compounds  being  supposed  to  contain 
ammonium-molecules,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  mer- 
cury in  the  proportion  of  100  or  200  pts.  mercury  to  1  pt.  hydrogen,  according  as  the 
compound  is  formed  from  a  mercuric  or  a  mercurous  salt,  thus: 

Mercurammonium    ......    NH^Hg  or  N-H^Hbg" 

Mercm-osammonium  .....         NH^(Hg-)'  or  NII^Hhg' 

Dimercurammonium  ......   NH-Hg-  or  N-II'Hhg* 
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Dimercurosammonium      ....       NH^(Hg'')"  or  NH-Hhg- 

Trimercurammonium  NHTTg^  or  N^ffHhg' 

Trimercurosammonium  NH(Hg^)"'  or  NHHhg^ 

Tetramercurammonium    ......    NHg'  or  N-Hhg* 

None  of  the  mercurammoniums  have  been  obtained  in  the  free  state ;  but  trimer- 

cui-amine,  Hg'N  or  Hhg'N-,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on  dry  mercuric 
oxide. 

Mercurammonium.  H^j-^  '^ff  \'^'' — '^^^  bromide  of  this  base, 
^f^NBr  or  jjf  jN^Br^,  (like  e  or  r;,*  p.  921)  is  produced  by  melting  mercuric  bro- 
mide at  a  gentle  heat  in  ammonia  gas,  the  salt  then  taking  up  about  3'4  per  cent, 
of  the  gas.  Water  extracts  bromide  of  ammonium  from  the  product,  and  leaves 
a  yellow  powder  which  gives  oif  ammonia  when  treated  with  aqueous  sulphide  of 
potassium,  but  not  with  caustic  potash. 

Bromide  of  Mercury  and  Mercurammoniuin.  NH^.2HgBr  =  j^fjNBr.HgBr 
=    jjf  |N-Br'.     HhgBr^  or   Bromide    of  Hydrogen  and  Dimercurammoniuni 

NHMIhg'Br-   =  ■^^f  I  N.HBr,  ()3),  is  produced  by  saturating  mercuric  bromide  with 

ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  nitrogen,  ammonia  gas,  aqueous 
vapour,  [?  hydrogen],  and  a  sublimate  of  mercuric  bromide. 

Chloride  of  Mercurammonium. —  NH'.HgCl  =  ^f'jNClor  |n"C1',(€). 

Fusible  white  precipitate.  Obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ammonio-mercuric  chlo- 
ride {alembrotli  salt,  p.  808)  with  potash  (W  6  h  1  e  r),  or  by  dropping  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  ammonia,  as  long  as  tho 
resulting  precipitate  redissolves ;  it  then  sejjarates  on  cooling  in  garnet-dodecahedrons 
(Mit  seherlich).  At  a  gentle  heat  it  gives  off  half  its  ammonia,  leaving  the  compound 
NH'.Hhg"CP,  (A),  which  is  also  formed  by  gently  heating  mercuric  chloride  in  a  stream  of 
ammonia  gas,  or  by  distilling  mercuric  oxide  with  sal-ammonia.  (Mitscherlieh.) 

Iodide, — NH'.Hgl  =  |nI  or  '^^s  |n^P,  {t]).  Eedmercuric  iodide  absorbs  am- 
monia gas  and  forms  this  white  compound,  which  however,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
gives  off  its  ammonia  and  is  reconverted  into  red  mercuric  iodide.    (H.  Eose.) 

The  compound  NH".Hhg"I^  (5)  is  obtained  by  drenching  mercuric  iodide  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  whicli  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  leaving 
a  brown  powder  consisting  of  hydrated  iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  ;  on  evaporat- 
ing the  ammonical  solution,  the  compound  is  deposited  in  small  crystals.  It  quickly 
gives  off  its  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  likewise  decomposed  by  water 
and  by  acids.    (Caillot  and  Corriol ;  Eammelsberg.) 

Dlmercurammonium.  |Nor-^'g'|N^     The  chloride  of  this  base 

I  N^Cl'-(aorQ,known  in  pharmacy  as  infusible  white  precipitate,  ATfrcMrzVs 

pregcipitatus  olbus,  is  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
When  first  produced  it  is  bulky  and  milk-white,  hnt  by  contact  with  hot  water,  or  by 
much  washing  with  cold  water,  it  turns  yellow  and  is  converted  into  hydrated  chloride 

of  tetramercurammonium,  Hhg''N-'Cl-.2H'-0.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  is 
especially  distinguished  from  calomel  by  its  behaviour  with  ammonia,  which  does  not 
alter  white  precipitate,  whereas  calomel  is  blackened  by  it^  Kane  regards  this 
compound  as  an  amidochloride  of  mercury,  HgH^N.HgCl. 

The  tetrammonium  salts  (p.  918),  aU  of  which  contain  water,  may  be  regarded  as 
compounds   of  dimercurammonium  salts  with  mercraic  oxide,  e.  g.   the  cliloride 

Hhg'N^CP.2n'-0  or  Hhg-H'N^Cl-.2Hhg"0.  In  like  manner,  amimniacal  turpeihim,  the 
salt  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mercuric  sulphate,  and  described  at  p.  920 

as  a  sulphate'of  tetramercurammonium,  (IIhg'N-)S0'.2H-0,  may  be  regarded  as  a  basic 

sulphate  of  dimercuram  onium,  (Hhg"H'N^)S0'.2inig"0. 

*  The  Greek  letters  in  this  and  the  following  p.iragraphs  refer  to  the  table  on  page  921. 
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A  double  sulphate  of  aynmonium  and  dimercurammonium    2H-'N    |  S"0^2H•0,  (v), 

is  obtained  by  adding  merciirio  oxido  by  small  poi-tioiis  to  a  culd  saturated  solu- 
tion of  suljjhate  of  ammonium,  waiting  eaeli  time  for  the  last  portion  to  dissolve, 
till  the  liquid  begins  to  show  turbidity,  from  sei5aration  of  a  white  basic  compound; 
Ou  leaving  this  solution  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures  (if  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath,  it  again  deposits  a  white  basic  compound),  the  double  salt  crystal- 
lises from  it  in  small  white  needles,  or  more  definite  colourless  rhombic  crj'stals, 
which  give  oif  tlieir  water  at  11  o-'.  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  sulphate  or  chloride 
of  ammonium,  also  in  hydrochloric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  and  in  very 
dilute  sidphuric  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat. 

The  double  salt  is  completely  decomposed  by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  and  converted 

into  a  heavy,  white,  earthy  powder,  consisting  of  the  basic  salt,  2(Hhg-II'N^)SO'.3nhg"0, 
(f),  which  likewise  separates,  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  saturated  with 
mercuric  oxide,  is  poured  into  water.  It  resembles  tlie  sulphate  of  tetramereur- 
Hmmonium  {ammo7iiacal  tiirpcthum)  above  mentioned.  The  latter  is  also  produced  by 
boiling  the  finely  triturated  double  salt  with  water,  continually  renewed  as  long  as 
it  takes  up  any  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  basic  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tlie  above-described  double  salt  in 
cold  dilute  sulphiu-ic  acid,  and  adding  the  solution  to  an  excess  of  dilute  potash-ley; 
ammonia  is  then  given  off,  and  a  white  substance  separates,  which,  when  washed  with 

water,  and  dried  at  115°  has  the  composition  H'bg=H^N'S0».3Hhg"0,  or  (Hhg'N^)SO^ 
Hhg"0.2H-0,  (0). 

The  solution  of  the  last  described  compound,  or  of  the  double  salt,  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  poured  into  cold  dilute  potash-ley,  kept  constantly  in  excess,  forms  a  white  pre-- 

cipitate  of  (H'hg"H^N2)CP.3Hhg"0  or  (Hhg<N2)CRI-Ihg"0,2H''^0,  {&').  This  compound 
dissolves  m  boiling  aqueous  chloride  of  ammonium,  giving  off  ammonia,  and  forming  a 
double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  dimercurammonium,  which  however  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  pure.  Finally,  by  boiling  the  last-mentioned  compound  with  strong  potasli-ley 
till  its  colour  changes  from  white  to  yellow,  another  oxychloride  is  obtained,  having  the 

composition  (Hhg-H^N-)Cl-.4HhgO  or  Hhg^N''C12.2Hhg"0.2H'0,  (o'),  and  by  con- 
tinued boiling  for  a  day  with  fresh  portions  of  potash-ley,  more  and  moro  chlorine  and 
nitrogen  may  be  removed,  till  at  last  nothing  is  left  but  pure  mercuric  oxide. 
(Schmieder.) 

Trimercuramlne  Hg'N  or  Hhg^N-.  Tliis  compound  is  formed  by  passing  dry 
ammonia  gas  over  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  previously  well  washed  and  dried  : 

SHhgO  +  2NIP  =  Hbg^N'  +  3H^0. 

The  excess  of  oxide  being  removed  by  nitric  acid,  the  trimercuramine  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  flea-brown  powder,  which  explodes  by  heat,  friction,  percussion,  or 
contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently  as  iodide  of  nitrogen.  AVhen  cautiously 
heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  decomposed  without  detonation,  yielding  am- 
monia-gas and  subhmed  mercury.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric 
and  concentrated  nitric  acid,  yielding  an  ammoniacal  and  a  mercuric  salt.  (Planta- 
mour,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  116.) 

By  the  action  of  various  ammonia-salts  at  a  boiling  heat  on  mercuric  oxide,  com- 
pounds are  obtained,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trimercuramine  with  mer- 
curic salts  :  thus  with  phosphate  of  ammonium,  the  salt  IIlig^iSfMIhgT-0*.2H=0  {tj.)\ 

with  the  acetate,  the  compound  Hhg'N-.C'H«Hhg"0^4H»"0  (A.)  (Hirzel).  These  com- 
pounds may  also  be  regarded  as  salts  of  tetramercurammonium  (p.  918). 

Trimercurammonium.    g  f  N  or         >  W.     The  only  known  salt  of  this 

base  is  the  nitrate,  ■^jf'^Nl(NO')2.2H"0,  (p),  which  is  produced  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate on  mixing  a  dilute  and  very  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  very 
dilute  ammonia.    It  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  basic  nitrate  of  inercurammoniurn, 

'^f  |N^(N0')-.2Hhg"0,  or  according  to  Mitscherlich,  as  a  basic  ammonio-nitrate  of 

mercury,  2NHl3Hhg"O.N-0^ 

Tetramercurammonium,  Hg''N  or  Hhg''N^  By  acting  on  mercuric  oxide 
w!th  aqueous  ammonia,  a  brown  compound  is  obtained,  the  so-called  mercuramine. 
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•whicli  may  be  regarded  as  ahydratedoxideof  tetramercurammonium  "^^^^  |  O^.H^O. 

It  is  a  strong  base  and  forms  definite  salts,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  acids,  viithout 
decomposition,  at  ordinary  temperatures.    It  may  also  be  regarded  as  oxide  of  diraer- 

curammonium  combined  with  mercuric  oxide,  viz.  as  Hhg-H^N'-'0.2Hhg"0,  and  its 
salts  represented  by  corresponding  formulae,  that  is  as  compounds  of  mercuric 
oxide  with  the  chloride,  iodide,  acetate,  &c.,  of  dimercurammonium,  or  they  may  be 
formulated  as  compounds  of  mercuric  salts  with  trimercuramine  (p.  917).  The 
tetrannnonium  salts  are  also  produced  by  the  water  of  ammonium-salts  on  mercuric 
oxide.    (Hirzcl,  Ixxxiv.  258),  and  in  other  reactions,  as  wll  be  presently  mentioned. 

Acetate  of  Tctramcrctir ammonium.  C*H^(Hhg*N^)"0^2H-0 (A). — Crystallised 
compound  obtained  by  treating  mercuric  oxide  with  acetate  of  ammonium.  When 
dried  at  100^  it  leaves  a  yellowish-white  powder. 

The  arsenate  is  a  white  salt,  obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  oxide  with  arsenate  of 
ammonium. 

Bromatc.  (Hhg^N-)Br^0^2H'0,(i). — This  salt  separates  slowlyfrom  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  mercuric  bromate  slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  bromate  of  ammonium 
remaining  in  solution.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  it 
detonates  with  great  violence,  metallic  mercury  being  scattered  about.  (Rammels- 
berg.) 

Carbonate.  (Hhg'N')C0l4lI=0(x). — Obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
water,  in  which  hydrate  of  tetramercurammonium  is  suspended,  as  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water  without  decomposition  (Millon). 
Hirzel,  by  boiling  finely-divided  mercuric  oxide  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
obtained  a  salt  having  the  same  composition,  but  with  ^  at.  water  more.  It  was 
yellowish-white  when  dry,  turned  grey  when  exposed  to  light,  was  not  decomposed  by 
potash,  but  gave  off  all  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia  when  boiled  with  aqueous  iodide  or 
sulphide  of  potassium.  By  treating  mercuric  oxide  with  an  excess  of  cold  aqueous 
carbonate  of  ammonium,   Hirzel  obtained  a  white  pidverulent   salt  containing 

(Hhg'N2)C0'.H^0  (t)  ;  when  exposed  to  light  it  quickly  decomposed,  assuming  a  grey 
colour. 

Millon's  carbonate  of  tetramercurammonium  may  be  washed  with  water  without  de- 
composition. When  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  heated  without  alteration  to  130°,  but  at 
higher  temperatures  it  gives  oiFa  considerable  quantity  of  water.  At  145°  it  assumes 
a  slight  brown  tint,  not  however  giving  oiF  any  more  water  at  that  temperature ;  but  if 
the  heat  be  raised  to  180-200°,  more  water  is  given  off  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia ;  the  residue  has  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  This  residue  is  decomposed  by 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  eliminates  a  gas  from  it,  with  decrepitation. 

Chloride.  Hhg''N^Cl-.2H^0  (w). —  Obtained  by  subjecting  chloride  of  dimercur- 
ammonium (infusible  white  precipitate)  to  prolonged  washing  with  cold  water,  or 
better  by  boiling  it  with  water : 

2Hhg2H^N2Cl-    =    hVn'CP  +  2H'NC1; 
also  by  treating  the  chloride  of  dimercurammonium  with  potash  or  soda.     It  is  a 
heavy  granular,  yellow  powder  which  turns  white  again  when  treated  with  sal-ammo- 
niac. (Kane.) 

Chr  ornate.  (Hhg''N-)CcrO'.2H^O,  (u).  —  A  solution  of  chromate  of  ammonium  does 
not  act  on  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold  ;  but  converts  it  at  the  boiling  heat  into  a 
compound  of  chromate  of  tetramercurammonium  with  3  at.  mercuric  chromate 
(Hhg"CcrO^),  which  when  boiled  with  aqueous  iodide  or  sulphide  of  potassium,  gives 
off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  when  drenched  with  ammonia,  is  con- 
verted into  a  lemon-yellow  chromate  of  tetramercurammonium  Laving  the  composition 
above  indicated. 

Hydrate.  '^^2''^  1 0^,(0). — This  compound  is  obtained  either  by  treating  mer- 
curic oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  heating  a  salt  of  tetramercurammonium  with 
a  caustic  alkali.  Yellow  mercuric  oxide  obtained  by  precipitation  is  rapidly  acted 
on  by  ammonia ;  the  red  modification  but  slowly ;  the  product  of  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  the  latter  retains  the  crystalline  character  of  the  oxide  itself  By  washing 
t!ie  liydi-ate  obtained  by  either  process  with  water,  then  pressing  it  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  drying  it  over  oil  of  ■^■itriol  in  a  vacuum,  or  exposing  it  to  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  130°  ;  it  is  obtained  as  a  brown  powder  containing  '^'^.^  jo^.H-O,  (o).  By 
drying  it  over  quicklime  under  a  bell-jar,  it  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  substance  containing 

•g,  >  0^.4H-0,  (k).  The  product  prepared  from  the  yellow  oxide  parts  with  its  water 
much  more  readily  than  that  obtained  fr&m  the  red  oxide. 

The  dark  brown  compound  |  O-.H^O  (the  so-called  rtn%f/roi(SHjf 

which  may  also  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  dimercurammonium  with 
mercuric  oxide   Hhg-H^]S[-0.2IIhg"0,    or  as   a  hydoramine  (i.  197)  containing 

jjf  ( Q3)  's  not  altered  by  contact  with  the  air.    The  yellow  more  highly  hydrated 

compound,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air  and  turns 
white,  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  tetramercurammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  potash,  bnt  requires  long 
boiling  to  complete  the  decomposition.  The  brown  compound  is  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  hydrate  of  'potassium  into  nitrogen,  metallic  mercury,  and  mercuric  oxide. 

Hydrate  of  tetramercurammonium  dissolves  vei>y  easily  in  acids,  forming  the  salts  of 
tetrammonium.  It  expels  ammonia  very  readily  from  its  salts  like  lime.  It  dissolves 
very  easily  with  brisk  evolution  of  ammonia  gas,  in  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  ani- 
onoyiiitm,  and  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  crystals, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  a  greenish-yellow  pov.'der.  It  dissolves  also 
with  equal  facility  in  a  hot  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and 
separation  of  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water. 

lodate. — By  digesting  mercm*ic  iodate  with  ammonia,  Millon  obtained  a  salt  of 
variable  composition  which  decomposed  at  about  180'^,  with  detonation  and  formation 
of  mercuric  iodide. 

Iodide.  Hhg^N'T-.2II''0,  (co). — This  comjjound  may  be  formed  in  several  ways. — 
1.  By  heating  mercuric  iodide  with  excess  of  ammonia  : 

4Hhgl2  +  8H'N  +  2H-'0    =    IIhg^NT22H20  +  6H*NI. 

Iodide  of  hj'drogen  and  dimercurammonium  is  formed  at  the  same  time  and  dissolves 
in  the  hot  liquid,  while  the  iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  powder.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  liquid  must  be  decanted  before  it  begins  to  de- 
posit crystals,  and  the  brown  residue  again  boiled  several  times  with  fresh  ammonia, 
till  the  filtered  liquid  no  longer  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. — 2.  By  passing  ammonia- 
gas  over  mercuric  oxy-iodide : 

Hhg^rO'  +  2H^N    =    Hli'g^N-I2.2H20  + 

3.  By  digesting  the  chloride  of  tetramercurammonium  in  aqueous  iodide  of  potassium 
(Rammelsberg)  ;  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium 
mixed  with  caustic  potash  (Nessler,  Chem.  Gaz.  18S6,  pp.  445,  463): 

4Hhg"K2I^  +  2H']Sr  +  6KH0    =    Hhg'N=P.2H-0  +  14KI  +  4H-0. 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solution  of  iodide 
of  mercury  and  potassium  is  prepared  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
then  filtering,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  caustic  potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained 
produces  a  brown  precipitate  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  either  free  or  in 
the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  (Nessler.) 

Iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  is  a  powder  of  a  brown  colour  inclining  to  purple- 
red.  It  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  128°,  and  if  more  strongly  heated  out  of 
contact  with  the  au%  it  melts  to  a  dark  brown  liquid,  and  is  then  decomposed  with  a 
blue  light  and  violent  explosion,  yielding  water,  metallic  mercury,  mercuric  iodide, 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  without  leaving  any  residue.  Heated  with  aqueous  sulphide 
of  barium,  it  gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  In  a  stream  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  it  turns  yellow  in  parts,  gives  off  white  fumes,  and  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature yields  a  sublimate  of  ammonio-mercuric  iodide,  mercuric  chloride,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  colom-less  liquid,  wliich,  when  concentrated,  deposits  on  cooling  red  crystals 
of  mercuric  iodide,  and  yellow  crystals  of  mercuric  iodochloride. 
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Nitrate.  Hhg^NXN0')-.2H=0,  (like  i). — Obtained  by  mixing  a  hot  dilute  solution  of 
jnerciiric  nitrate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  as  a  wliite  granular  powder,  which, 
when  heated,  turns  yellow,  gives  oflF  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  then  nitrous  acid,  and  finally 
oxygen  and  mercury.  It  is  altered  by  boiling  |joto.s/i ;  dissolves  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  water ;  dissolves  sparingly  and  without  de- 
composition in  nitric  and  sid.phuric  acids  ;  dissolves  also  in  ammonia,  and  is  partially 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  (Soubeirau.) 

A  yellow  crystalline  double  salt  consisting  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  tetramercur- 

ammonium^^^^  |  (N0^)*.2H'0  (|),  is  obtained,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  by  mixing 

nitrate  of  trimercurammonium  (p.  917)  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  adding  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  which  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  salt.  As  the  solution  cools  and  the  am- 
monia evaporates,  the  double  salt  separates  in  crystalline  plates. 

Oxalate.  C2(Hhg*N')0'.2H20,  (t).— Obtained  by  digesting  mercuric  oxalate  with 
excess  of  ammonia  and  washing  the  product  till  the  liquid  no  longer  exhibits  any  alka- 
line reaction  (Millon);  or  by  digesting  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold  with  oxalate  of 
ammonium  (Hirzel).  It  is  a  whi:e,  loose,  amorphous  powder  which  explodes  when 
heated. 

(HhVN^)) 

Phosphate.       „      \  P''0'.2H^0,  (/t). — Obtained  by  treating  mercuric  oxide  with  a 
Hhg2  ) 

boiling  solution  of  tri-ammonic  phosphate.  It  is  a  white  salt  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  potash,  but  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  iodide  or  sulphide  of  potassium. 
(Hirzel.) 

Siclphate.  (Hiig'N-)S0^2H20,  {a).—Ammoniacal  turpethnm.  This  salt,  first  ob- 
tained by  Fourcroy,  and  subsequently  analysed  by  Kane,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mer- 
curic sulphate  in  ammonia  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  water.  Ammonia  takes 
up  a  very  large  quantity  of  mercuric  sulphate,  and  when  a  perfectly  saturated  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with 
crystalline  crusts,  consisting  of  small,  hard,  highly  lustrous  crystals  of  ammoniacal 
turpethum  (Millon).  The  salt  may  also  be  obtained,  according  to  UUgren,  by 
digesting  basic  mercuric  sulphate  {mineral  turpethum)  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  till 
the  insoluble  portion  becomes  white. 

Sulphate  of  tetramercurammonium  is  a  white  heavy  powder,  yellowish  when  dry, 
when  heated  it  turns  brown  and  is  resolved  into  water,  nitrogen,  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  mercurous  sidphate.  By  sulphydric  acid  it  is  converted  into  mercuric 
sulphide  and  neutral  sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in 
nitric  acid,  very  slightly  in  water. 

Some  of  the  basic  salts  already  described  as  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonium  and  dimercuramraonium,  may  also  be  regarded  as  tetramercuram- 
mouium-salts  (see  p.  917). 

Mercurous  Bases. 

Mercurosammonium.         |  N. — The  chloride  of  this  base,  Hhg'H'NCl,  is  the  black 

substance  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ammonia-gas.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  oif  ammonia  and  leaves  white  mercurous  chloride. 

Bimeratrosammonium.  "''^jf  |  N-. —  The  chloride,  (Hhg'ffN)Cl,  is  formed  by 
digesting  calomel  in  aqueous  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

2HhgCl  +  2H5N    =    (Hhg=H''N)Cl  +  H^NCl. 

It  is  grey  when  quite  dry,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water.  Kane,  who  analysed 
this  compound,  regarded  it  as  mercurous  amido-chloride,  HhgCl.HhgNH^. 

Nitrate  of  Bima-curosammonium.  2(Hhg-H"N)N0^.H^0.  This,  according  to  Kane,  is 
the  composition  of  the  velvet-black  precipitate,  known  as  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercury, 
which  is  produced  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate.  According 
to  C.  G-.  Mitscherlich,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipitate  thus  formed  has  the  com- 
position 3Hhg-O.N-0*.2NH^  which  is  that  of  a  nitrate  of  trimercurosammonium 

2(H'hg'HN)N0».2H'0. 
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A  clearer  view  of  the  composition  and  relations  of  the  amnioniacal  mercury- 
conipounds  is  afforded  by  the  following  method  of  classification,  suggested  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Foster,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  these  compounds  are  represented  as 

hydoramines  (i.  197),  that  is,  as  bodies  formed  on  the  mixed  type,  j^jj2q  f  >  s-i^'l  t^" 

otH^N  )         .        .  .  . 

rest  as  hydi-ochloramines,  ^jj^q^  } ,  hydriodamines,  &e.    This  view  of  the  composition 

of  the  ammoniacal  mercuric  compounds  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
th?  Greek  letters  placed  under  the  formuhe  correspond  to  those  attached  to  the  names 
of  the  compounds  in  the  preceding  pages  (916-920): 


m  =  I 
n  =  1 


m.  =  -1} 
71   =  '2\ 


Hhg"m 
H-  J  CI 


Hha 


I  =  1 
=  2 

Cl^ 


Type  „TTni  \ 

\ 


wHCli 
Hhg"(N 
IP  iBr^ 


Hhg'7N 
IP  iCl' 
7 


Hhg 


Type  nWO  1 


IIhg">N 
S 

Hhg" )  W 
1 


w  =  1 

n  =  1 


m 
11 


m 
n 


m 
n 


1/ 

2i 


Hhg= 
(BrO=)' 


Hhg=>N 

H  JO 

e 

N 

m  —  1 ) 

0^ 

n  =  ^ 

Hhg2)N 
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Hhg' 
(PC)'" 


0' 


Hhg' 

(NO-)' 
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0^ 
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0' 


Hhg^ 
H' 
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Hhg' 
H^ 
C-H'O 
A. 
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W 

(SO^)", 


Hhg' 

H'^ 
(NO'O' 
P 
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H' 

(so'r 


N' 
O' 
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Hhg- 
(S0=)"j 


m  =  2 
?j  =  6 


Hhg' 
jp 

(CO)" 
X 

wiH'N 
Type  wHCl 
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N' 
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O 


1 

n  =  1 
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«  =  7 


»i  =  2 
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(SO')' ' 
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The  mercurous  compounds  may  be  formulated  in  a  similar  manner,  e.g. : 
Chloride  of  Mercurosammonium  | 

Chloride  of  Dimercurosammonium      .....  | 


Nitrate 


Hhg' 
H" 
(NO')' 


N' 
0» 
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iaBSCirRV-3iA.SXCX.ES,  ORCAXrxc.  (Frankland  [1852],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxv.  381.— Diinhaupt,  Chera.  Gaz.  1854,  pp.  263-292.— Strecker,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxix.  57. — Buckton,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  eviii.  103 ;  cix.  218  ;  Chem.  Soe.  J.xvi.  17. — 

Frankland  and  Duppa,  ihid.  xvii.  415.) 

Mercury  unites  with  alcohol-radicles  of  the  scries,  C"H'"+',  riz.  methyl,  ethyl,  and 
ainyl, — also  with  allyl  C^H^, — forming  compounds  into  which  it  enters  as  a  diatomic 
element.  These  compounds  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  formed  from  inorganic  mercuric 
compounds,  such  as  the  chloride,  bromide,  (fee,  by  substitution  of  an  alcohol-radicle  for 
either  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the  clilorine,  &c., :  thus 

Mercuric  chloride.  Mercuric  ehlorethide.  Mercuric  ethide. 

SCI  TT^.^AC'W-  ^^^.AC'W 


Hhg-jci  Hhg'lci  Hhg"'^C^Ha 

When  both  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c.,  are  completely  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  the 
product  is  an  indifferent  compound  (a  neutral  mercuric  ether)  incapable  of  uniting 
with  acids  or  acid  elements.  But  when  only  half  of  the  chlorine,  or  other  chlorous 
radicle  is  thus  replaced,  there  results  a  saline  compound,  that  is  to  say,  a  substance 
which  easily  undergoes  double  decomposition,  and  in  which  theresidueunited  with  the 
chlorine  (Hhg"C^ff  for  example),  plays  the  part  of  a  monatomic  radicle. 

The  two  kinds  of  compounds  here  considered,  are  in  fact  related  to  mercury,  in  the 
same  manner  as  mercaptan  and  ethylie  sulphide  are  related  to  sulphur, — mercuric  ethide, 
for  example,  being  the  ethylie  ether  of  mercuric  ehlorethide,  just  as  sulphide  of  ethyl 
is  the  ethylie  ether  of  mercaptan. 

Mercuric  Mercuric 


Mercaptan.  Ethylie  sulphide. 

H 


ehlorethide.  ethide. 


There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  compounds,  that  in 
mercuric  ehlorethide  and  its  analogues,  in  which  only  1  at.  chlorine  &c.  is  replaced  by 
an  alcohol  radicle,  the  remaining  chlorous  atom  is  most  easily  replaced  by  another 
chlorous  radicle,  whereas,  in  the  corresponding  sulphur-compounds,  the  remaining 
hydrogen-atom,  being  basylous,  is  most  easily  replaced  by  metals  or  other  basylous 
elements. 

If  the  mercury  in  these  compounds  be  regarded  as  monatomic,  those  which  contain 
only  mercury  and  an  alcohol-radicle  must  be  represented  by  formidse  of  the  type 
HgC°H-°"''' ;  and  those  which  contain  iodine,  chlorine,  &c.  as  compounds  of  these  radicles 
with  mercuric  iodide,  chloride,  &c. ;  e.  g.  HgCTL^  mercurethi/l  or  hydrargethyl ;  Hg-C^H^I 
or  HgC^H^.Hgl,  iodide,  or  rather  mcrcuriodide,  o  f  mercurcthyl,  &c. ;  but  the  former  mode 
of  representation  affords  a  much  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  view  of  their  relations. 

Formation  of  the  Alcoholic  Mercury-compounds. — These  compounds  maybe  obtained 
by  four  different  processes: — 1.  By  the  action  of  mercury  on  the  iodide  of  an  alcohol- 
radicle,  under  the  influence  either  of  diff'used  daylight  or  of  direct  sunshine ;  com- 
bination then  takes  place,  and  an  iodo-merciu?ic  compound  is  produced  (Frankland, 
Strecker) : 

Hhg"  +  C"ff''+'I     =  Hhg"!'^"^"''" 

2.  By  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  a  zinc-compound  of  an  alcohol-radicle,  the 
product  being  an  organo-mercuric  compound,  containing  either  2  at.  of  the  alcohol- 
radicle,  or  1  at.  alcohol-radicle  and  1  at.  chlorine,  according  as  one  or  other  of  the 
reagents  is  in  excess  (Buckton): 

Hhg'CP  +  Zzu"(C°H-°+')2    =    Hhg"(C°H=°+>)^-  +  Zzn"CP, 

2Hhg"CP  +  Zzn"(C°H^''+')2    =    2[Hhg"|^J^"'*']  +  Zzn"CP. 

3.  By  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  the  organo-bismuth  compounds  containing 
3  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle;  thus  bismutho-triethide  (i.  596)  treated  with  mercuric 
chloride  yields  bismutho-dichlorethide  and  mercuric  ehlorethide  (Diinhaupt): 

Bi(C=H')'  +  2Hhg"CP  =  bT(C2H^)CP  +  2Hhg"(C-H')Cl. 

4.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  in  presence 
of  acetic  ether  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

2C»H^-+'I  +  Na^  +  Hhg"  =  Hhg"(C°ff°+>)2  +  2NaI. 
The  acetic  ether  appears  to  take  no  part  in  the  reaction,  but  remains  in  undiminished 
quantity  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  this  or  a  similar 
ether  (viz.  methylic  acetate  or  ethylie  formate)  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process, 
inasmuch  as  sodium-amalgam  does  not  act  on  the  alcohoKc  iodides  when  simply  placed 
in  contact  or  heated  with  them  ;  neither  is  the  reaction  induced  by  the  presence  of 
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ethylic  ether,  but  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic  ether,  it  takes  place  imme- 
diately. The  proportion  of  sodium  in  the  amalgam  must  bo  very  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  pt.  to  500  of  mercury.  If  a  solid  or  semi-solid  amalgam  is  used,  the  reactiou 
proceeds  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  alcoholic  merourj'-eompoiinds,  yield- 
ing in  a  short  time  large  quantities  of  the  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  amyl-compounds. 
Mercuric  iodethido  and  iodomethiJe  are  obtained  with  tolerable  facility  by  the 
first  method  above-mentioned ;  but  the  corresponding  amyl-compound  was  obtained 
in  this  way  only  in  quantities  barely  sufficient  for  its  identification.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  obtain  mercuric  ethide  and  methide  by  the  second  method,  requires  the  previous 
preparation  of  very  large  quantities  of  the  corresponding  zinc-compounds,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  mercuric  amylide  has  never  been  attempted  by  a  similar  process,  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  preparing  zinc-amyl.    (Frankland  and  Dupjja.) 

The.  mercury-compounds  containing  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle,  are  easily  converted, 
by  the  action  of  bromine,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  into  compounds  containing  only  1  at. 
of  an  alcohol-radicle,  e.  g.  : 

Hhg'XC^H^)'      +      Br2      =      Hhg"(C-H^)Br      +  C=IPBr 

Mercuric  ethide.  Mercuric  brom-  Etliylic 

clhidf.  bro.uide. 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  acids,  c  ff.  by  hydrobromic  acid : 

IIhg"(C^H^)^      +      HBr      =      Hhg"(C-H=)Br      +  C^H^H. 

Mercuric  ethide.  Men  in  ir  brom-  Etliylic 

ethide.  hydride. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  in  like  manner,  the  products   are  mercuric  sulphatethide, 

Hhg-|j-gQjy/  and  ethylic  liyJride. 

A  precisely  similar  action  is  exerted  by  certain  salts.  When,  for  example,  mercuric 
chloride  acts  upon  mercuric  ethide,  the  latter  gives  up  half  its  ethyl  for  half  the 
chlorine  of  the  former,  producing  2  at.  mercuric  chlorethide  : 

Uhg'XCmf      +      Hhg"Cl-      =  2Hhg"(C2H*)Cl. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mercuric  compounds  containing  only  1  at.  of  an  alcohol- 
radicle  are  easily  converted  into  others  containing  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle :  thus, 
mercuric  iodethide  and  zinc-ethj'l  act  upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield 
mercuric  ethide  and  iodide  of  zinc  : 

2Hhg"(C^H^)I      -f      Zzn'XC^H^f      =      2Rhg"{Cm^y      +  ZznV. 
The  mercury  compounds  containing  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle  are  converted  into 
the  corresponding  zinc-compounds  when  heated  with  excess  of  finely-granulated  zinc 
(Frankland  and  Duppa,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  29): 

nhg"(C°H-°+')=      +      Zzn'      =      Zzn"(C°H2"+')=      +  ZznHhg. 
Allyl-compsand. 

Mercuric  lodallylide.     Hhg"^     j  .—When  iodide  of  allyl  is  agitated  with 

mercury,  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  from  which  the  mercuric  iodallylide  may 
be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol  or  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  deposits  it  on  cooling  in 
silvery  scales,  which  turn  yellow  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  on  drying.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  sublimes  at  100°,  in 
v/hite  shining  rhombic  plates,  melts  at  135-',  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass.  If  more  quickly  and  strongly  heated,  it  decomposes  for  the  most  part, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue,  and  giving  off  a  yellow  sublimate. 

The  alcohohc  solution  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  whole  of  the  iodine 
being  separated  as  iodide  of  silver ;  oxide  of  silver  likewise  decomposes  it,  forming 
iodide  of  silver  and  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  a  syrupy 
strongly  alkaline  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  salts  with  acids.    This  product 

1  Q3TT5 

is  probably  mercuric  allyl-hydrate,  or  hydrate  of  mercui'allyl,  Hhg"j  jjq  .  (Zinin, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  393.) 

Mercuric  iodallylide  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydriodic  acid  and  by  iodine.  The 
following  equations  represent  respectively  the  action  which  takes  place  in  each  case : 

(1)  .    HhgCTi^I  +  HI    =    HhgP  +  C'ff 

(2)  .    HhgC^H^I  +  11     =    HhgP  +  C'ffl. 

Berthelot's  process  for  preparing  tritylenc,  by  means  of  iodide  of  allyl,  mercury,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  depends  on  the  fijrst  of  these  reactions.  (Linnemann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxiii.  133.) 
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Amyl-compounds. 

Mercuric  Amylidc.  HLg'jQ^^,,. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

sodium-amalgam  on  iodide  of  amyl,  in  presence  of  acetic  ether.  5  pts.  by  weight  of 
amylic  iodide,  and  1  pt.  acetic  ether  are  agitated  with  sodium-amalgam  in  a  vessel 
externally  cooled  ;  the  product  is  distilled  over  a  water-bath  to  separate  the  acetic 
ether,  and  a  current  of  steam  then  passed  into  the  retort,  until  about  half  the  heavy 
liquid  has  distilled  over.  The  residual  liquid,  after  washing  with  water  and  drying 
over  cliloride  of  calcium,  consists  of  pure  mercuric  amylide. 

This  compound  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-6663 
at  0°.  It  has  a  very  faint  amylic  odour,  and  leaves  a  persistent  taste  upon  the  palate, 
resembling  that  produced  by  other  organo-mercurial  compounds.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled, even  in  vacuo,  without  partial  decomposition.  It  can  bear  a  temperature  of 
140°,  but  long  before  its  boiling  point  is  reached,  mercury  separates  from  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  may,  however,  be  distilled  with  water  without  decomposition. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
ether.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  suffers  no  oxidation,  but  when  allowed  to  foil  into 
chlorine,  it  immediately  produces  dense  white  fumes  of  mercuric  chloro-amylide. 
Brought  into  contact  with  solid  iodine,  it  hisses  like  red-hot  iron  immersed  in  water 
The  reaction  with  bromine  is  stiU  more  violent.    (Frankland  and  Duppa.) 

,  is  readily  obtained  by  treating  mer- 
curic amylide  with  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  excess.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  iod-amylide  (vid.  inf.)  in  its  properties,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
freely  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  From  its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallises  in 
beautiful  hair-like  needles,  which  can  be  sublimed  at  a  gentle  heat  without  decompo- 
sition. It  melts  at  86°,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  oil,  perfectly  limpid  and 
colourless.  It  retains  any  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  greatest  obstinacy, 
repeated  washings  with  alcohol  and  water  not  being  sufficient  to  remove  it.  It  may, 
however,  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  repeatedly  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitating  with 
water.    (Frankland  and  Duppa.) 

,  (Q5JJ11 

Mercuric  lodamylide.  Hhg"j     j  . — An  ethereal  solution  of  mercuric  amylide, 

treated  first  with  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  with  solid  iodine,  nearly 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  mercuric  iod-amylide,  iodide  of  amyl  being  at  the 
same  time  produced: 

(P5TTI1  (PSTT'I 

Hhg"j^,g„  +  P  =  Hhg"j^^    +  C'H"I. 

On  washing  the  crude  product  with  weak  alcohol,  pressing  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper,  and  recrystallising  from  hot  alcohol,  mercuric  iod-amylide  is  deposited  in  small 
pearly  scales,  which  are  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  freely  soluble  in  ether.  If  a 
few  drops  of  alcoholic  potash  are  added  to  a  boiling  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
these  crystals,  and  the  liquid  left  to  cool,  no  crystals  appear  for  some  time;  but 
ultimately  large  pearly  plates  are  deposited,  which  have  the  same  composition  as  the 
small  scaly  crystals  above  mentioned,  and  reproduce  them  when  washed  with  water 
and  redissolved  in  alcohol.  Mercuric  iod-amylide  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  separates  therefrom  on  cooling  in  minute  crystals  which  appear  as  an  opalescent 
cloud  in  the  liquid.  It  melts  at  122°,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  having  the  appearance  of  stearin ;  at  140°  it  begins  to  turn  yellow  from  forma- 
tion of  mercurous  iodide.  In  a  moderately  heated  current  of  air,  it  may  be  sublimed 
without  change.  It  is  but  partially  decomposed  by  alcoholic  jiotash.  Heated  with 
zinc  to  130°  in  a  sealed  tube  it  yields  zinc-amyl  and  zinc-amalgam.  (Frankland 
and  Duppa.) 

Etbyl-compounds. 

Strecker,  by  acting  on  iodide  of  ethyl  with  mercury,  obtained  the  compound  Hg-C-H*I 
or  Hhg"C^ff  I,  originally  designated  as  iodide  of  mcrcurethyl,  or  iodide  of  hydrargi  thyl, 
but  now  called  mercuric  iodethide.  Diinhaupt  obtained  the  corresponding  chlorine- 
and  bromine-compounds,  by  decomposing  bismutho-triethide  with  mercuric  chloride 
or  bromide,  and  prepared  therefrom  several  of  the  other  salts.  Bxickton  obtained  mer- 
curic ethide  Hg^(C"H*)^  or  Hhg"(C-H*)-,  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  mercuric  iodethide 
or  on  mercuric  chloride  (pp.  921,  922) ;  and  lastly  Frankland  and  Duppa  have  shown 
that  tliis  compound  may  be  more  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
iodide  of  ethyl,  in  presence  of  acetic  ether. 

Mercuric  Bromcthide.  Hhg"(C-H*)Br. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
bromide  on  bismutho-triethide,  or  by  treating  mercuric  hydro-ethide  with  hydrobromic 
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acid,  or  an  aleoliolic  solution  of  tlie  hydro-etbide  with  alcoholic  bromine.  It  resembles 
the  chlorethide.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Mercuric  Carhonethide.  Carbonate  of  mercurethyl. — Prepared  by  decomposing 
Ihe  chlorethide  with  carbonate  of  silver  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  crystallises  with  diiiiculty 
and  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Acids  decompose  it,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Mercuric  Chlorethide.  Hhg"(C^H^)Cl. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
chloride  on  bismutho-triethide  (D  ii  n  h  a  u  p  t ) ;  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
nitrethide  with  chloride  of  sodium  (Strecker);  and  by  treating  mercuric  ethide  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  excess  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  freely 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  light  iridescent  lamin!e,  liaving  a  silvery 
lustre.  When  heated  to  40°  it  sublimes  in  thin  laminae,  without  previous  fusion,  but 
at  100°  it  melts  to  a  clear  oily  liquid,  and  then  evaporates  completely.  Heated  on 
platinvim-foil  it  burns  with  a  faint  flame,  diffusing  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  (Diin- 
haupt.) 

Mercuric  C y anethide.  Hhg"(C-H^)Cy. — Formed  by  saturating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercuric  hydrethide  with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid.  Crystallises  readily. 
Very  volatile  ;  when  heated  in  a  tube,  it  emits  a  vapour  which  has  an  extremely 
repulsive  odour,  attacks  the  respiratory  organs  strongly,  and  appears  to  be  highly 
poisonous  ;  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left  in  the  tube.  The  cyanide  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  (Diinhaupt.) 

Mercuric  Ethide.  IIhg"(C^H')-. — This  compound  is  prepared: — 1.  By  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  mercuric  iodethide.  Dry  pulverised  mercuric  iodethide  is 
added  by  small  quantities  to  zinc-ethyl  contained  in  a  retort  through  which  a  stream 
of  coal-gas  is  passing,  the  mixture  being  incorporated  by  stirring,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
zinc-ethyl  is  saturated — which  may  be  known  by  the  stirring  rod  ceasing  to  fume  on 
exposure  to  the  air — the  product  is  distilled  till  nothing  Init  gases  pass  over.  The  distil- 
late, which  is  a  heavy  liquid,  mixed  with  a  little  ether,  is  then  redistilled  with  a  slight 
excess  of  zinc-ethyl,  to  ensure  complete  decomposition  of  the  iodethide,  then  washed  with 
iiydrneliloric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  water,  and  rectified  (Buckton). — 2.  By  lieating 
zinc-ethyl  with  mercuric  chloride,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter,  as  otherwise  mer- 
curic chlorethide  will  be  formed :  the  slight  excess  of  zinc-ethyl  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  the  separated  oxide  of  zinc  dissolved  out  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Buckton.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  16  pts.  by  weight  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  1  pt.  of  acetic  ether  is 
pioured  upon  sodium-amalgam,  the  flask  being  alternately  agitated  to  promote  the 
reaction,  and  plunged  into  cold  water  to  moderate  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  reaction  is  known  by  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature,  and  the  absence 
of  more  than  traces  of  precipitated  iodine,  when  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  liquid  re- 
maining in  the  flask  are  boded  with  nitric  acid.  Wlien  the  quantity  of  iodide  of 
sodium  formed  has  been  increased  so  far  as  to  render  the  ethereal  liquid  pasty,  thereby 
preventing  a  sufficiently  intimate  contact  with  the  amalgam,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
flask  in  a  water-bath,  and  distil  off  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  contents,  to  be 
again  acted  on  by  fresh  amalgam.*  If  this  distillation  be  deferred  till  the  residue  has 
become  decidedly  thick  and  pasty,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it,  as  the  distillate 
will  remain  sufl&ciently  fluid  up  to  the  termination  of  the  reaction.  The  product  mixed 
with  water  separates  into  two  layers,  the  ethereal  liquid  either  floating  or  sinking  in 
the  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  or 
the  latter.  It  is  then  successively  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  washed  with  water, 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.    (Frankland  and  Duppa.) 

4.  Buckton  likewise  obtained  merciu^ic  ethide  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
on  the  iodethide : 

2Hhg(C-IP)I  +  2KCy    =    Hhg(C-IP)-  +  Hhg  +  Cy-  +  2KI ; 
but  this  mode  of  preparation  is  not  advantageous,  being  attended  with  considerable 
loss. 

Mercuric  ethide  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  ethereal  odour, 
insoluble  in  ivattr,  sparingly  soluble  in  (drohnl,  easily  in  ithr.  Specific  gravity  =  2'46. 
BoiHng  point  158°  to  160°  (Buckton) ;  169°  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  Vapour- 
ikMisity,  obs.  =  9-97  ;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  9-4. 

Mercuric  ethide  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  mercurial 
vapour.  When  poured  into  chlorine  gas,  it  bursts  into  flame  and  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  It  acts  violently  also  with  iodine  or  bromine,  forming  mercuric  iodethide  or 
bromethide ;  if  the  action  be  conducted  under  water,  ethyl,  or  its  products  of  deeom- 

'  In  the  prep.Trniinn  of  mercuric  amylide  (p.  923),  this  intermediate  distillation  is  not  necessary,  as 
the  liiiuid  retains  snili'  ient  llnidily  to  allow  the  action  to  complete  itself. 
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position  are  eliminated :  but  if  the  liquid  is  kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  nascent 
ethyl  unites  with  the  bromine ; 

EhgiCm^Y  +  Br^    =    HhgC^H'Br  +  C^H'Br. 
With  excess  of  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride,  it  yields  mercuric  chlorethide  (p.  923). 
With  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  hydride  of  ethyl  and  mercuric  chlor- 
ethide or  sulphatethide : 

2Hhg(C2H5)2  +  mSO^    =    2(C=H^H)  +  Hhg^^j'^^gQp'. 

Sodium  slowly  decomposes  mercuric  ethyl,  forming  a  bulky  grey  spongy  mass,  which 
is  very  liable  to  explode  from  slight  causes,  and  instantly  takes  fire  ou  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  a  violent  evolution  of  gas  takes  place, 
consisting  of  ethyl  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  sodium-ethyl  being  probably  formed  in  the 
fii-st  instance,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  heat.  (Buckton.) 

Heated  with  excess  of  finely  granulated  zinc  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  zinc- 
ethyl  and  zinc-amalgam.  Heated  with  bismuth,  it  yields  in  like  manner  bismuth- 
ethyl,  but  the  decomposition  is  not  complete.  Cadmium  heaetd  with  mercuric 
ethide  to  100°-130°,  becomes  amalgamated,  and  forms  a  considerable  quantitj'  of 
cadmium-ethyl.  Gold  likewise  become  amalgamated,  but  forms  no  trace  of  an  organo- 
nietallic  compound.  Mercuric  ethide  is  likewise  decomposed  when  heated  to  about 
1.50°,  with  copper,  iron,  or  silver,  the  copper  becoming  slightly  amalgamated,  and 
inflammable  gas  being  given  off ;  but  the  decomposition  appears  to  be  due  to  tlie 
hoat  alone,  independently  of  any  specific  action  of  the  metal.  No  organo-metallic 
compound  is  formed  in  either  case.    (Frankland  and  Duppa.) 

Mercuric Ethi/l-hydrate.  -Hhg"  j^-jjQy    Hydrate  of  Mercurcthyl. — Obtained  by 

decomposing  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chlorethide  with  oxide  of  silver,  then 
filtering,  distilling  oif  the  alcohol,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  It  tlien  remains  as  a 
colourless  oil,  which  is  strongly  alkaline  and  blisters  the  skin.  It  decomposes 
ammonium-salts,  but  not  the  salts  of  potassium  or  magnesium,  and  forms  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  aluminium,  zinc,  tin,  cop>per,  ffold,  and  platinum.  With  a  large  excess 
of  sulphi/dricacid,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  whichafter  a  while  turns  yellow,  brown,  and 
black.  With  metallic  zinc  it  forms  zinc-ethyl,  and  amalgam  of  zinc.  It  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  crystallisable  salts,  viz.  mercuric  chlorethide,  nitrethide,  &c. 

Mercuric  lodethidc.  Hhg"(C-H*)I. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  reactions 
above-mentioned  (pp.  921,  922),  or  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  ethyl-hydrate 
with  a  sliglit  excess  of  alcoholic  iodine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
alchohol  and  ether,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  white  shining  laminse.  It  dissolves 
also  without  decomposition  in  caustic  ammonia  and  fotash.  It  sublimes  at  100° 
without  decomposition,  but  requires  a  much  stronger  heat  to  melt  it.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  direct  sunshine :  hence  in  preparing  it  by  the  action  of  mercury  on  iodide 
of  ethyl,  the  vessel  must  be  exposed  only  to  diffused  daylight.  (Diinhaupt, 
Strecker.) 

( C-IP 

Mercuric  Nitrethide.     Hhg"j-j^Q3.      Nitrate  of  Mercurcthyl. — Nitrate  of 

silver  added  to  a  solution  of  the  iodethide,  forms  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver, 
and  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrethide,  which  yields  colourless  prisms  by  evaporation. 
(Strecker.) 

Mercuric  Phosphatethide,  or  Phosphate  of  Mercur ethyl,  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  chlorethide  with  phosphate  of  silver.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  as  a  viscid  diaphanous  mass.  (Diinhaupt.) 

(SO^)  Sulphate  of  Mercunihyl. — Pre- 
pared by  decomposing  the  chlorethide  with  sulphate  of  silver.  Crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  shining  laminae. 

Mercuric  Sul-phethide.     Hhg=  | This    compound   separates   as  a 

yellowish-white  pulverulent  precipitate  on  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  chlorethide.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ithir,  and  suljthide 
of  ammonium,  and  separates  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  the  crystalline  state,  but 
always  mixed  willi  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  also  decomposed 
by  evaporation,  depositing  sulphide  of  mercury. 

ncethyl-compounds. 

Mercuric  lod omcthide.  Hhg"(CH^)I. — This  compound  was  discovered  by 
Frankland  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  380),  who  obtained  it  originally  by  the  action 
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of  mercury  on  iodide  of  methyl  in  sunshine.  In  about  a  week,  the  liquid  solidifies  into 
a  colourless  crystalline  mass,  and  by  treating  this  mass  with  ether,  the  mercuric 
iodethide  is  dissolved,  and  may  tlnis  be  separated  from  the  remaining  metallic  mercury 
and  the  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  mercury  formed  at  the  same  time.  Very  little 
gas  is  given  oif  during  the  reaction.  Mercuric  iodomethide  is,  however,  more  easily 
obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  methide. 

Mercuric  iodomethide  is  a  white  solid  body,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  pretty 
readilj'  in  common  alcohol,  more  easily  in  mcthylic  alcohol,  and  very  easily  in  cihci-  and 
in  iodide  of  methyl.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  either  of  these  solutions,  the 
iodide  is  obtained  in  small,  nacreous,  crystalline  laminse.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
is  slightly  volatile,  emitting  a  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odour ;  the  vapour  when  inhaled 
leaves  a  nauseous  taste  on  the  palate  which  lasts  for  several  days.  At  100°,  the 
iodide  is  much  more  volatile,  the  crystals  disappearing  completely  when  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air  at  that  temperature.  At  143°,  it  melts  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position, condensing  in  extremely  thin,  shining,  crystalline  laminse. 

Mercuric  Methide.  Hhg"(CH')'.  Mirciiromethi/l.  Hydrargoviethyl.  Dis- 
covered by  Buckton  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  91),  who  obtained  it  by  distilling 
mercuric  iodomethide  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  lime.  The 
best  product  is  obtained  with  the  cyanide.  A  mixture  of  this  salt  with  mercuric 
iodomethide,  after  being  well  triturated  in  a  mortar,  is  distilled  by  small  portions  over 
a  lamp.  Gaseoiis  products  are  then  evolved ;  iodide  of  potassium  is  formed ;  cyanogen 
is  set  free  and  remains  in  the  form  of  paraeyanogen ;  and  merciu-ic  methide  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  liquid,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  witli  water  and 
rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  essential  part  of  the  reaction  is  represented 
by  the  equation  : 

2Hhg(CiP)I    +    2KCy    =    BhgiCWf    +    2KI    +    Hhg    +  Qy". 

Frankland  and  Duppa  prepare  mercuric  methide  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
iodide  of  methyl,  in  presence  of  acetic  ether.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  already  described  (p.  925)  for  the  prejjaration  of  mercuric  ethide,  a 
small  Liebig's  condenser  being,  however,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  flask,  to  arrest 
the  vapour  of  iodide  of  methyl,  which  would  otherwise  be  carried  away  by  tlie  escaping 
gas.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  residues  in  the  flasks  are  mixed  with  water 
and  distilled  in  an  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  need  not  be  raised  above 
110°,  and  tlie  ethereal  distillate,  after  separation  from  the  water  which  accompanies  it, 
is  agitated  \vith  alcoholic  potash  to  remove  acetic  ether,  and  finally  purified  by 
washing  with  water. 

Mercuric  methide  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  faint  and 
somewhat  mawkish  taste.  Specific  gravity  3'069.  Boiling  point  between  93°  and  96°. 
Vapour  density,  obs.  =  8"29  ;  cale.  =  7'97.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  (dcohol  and  in  ether,  dissolves  ])hosphorus,  caoiitchouc,  and  resins  easily,  stdjjhur  in 
small  quantity. 

Mercuric  methide  is  very  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  giving  off 
vapour  of  mercury.  It  does  not  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  other  electro- 
negative elements,  but  is  completely  decompjosed  by  them.  Iodine  and  bromine  act 
upon  it  very  energetically,  eliminating  methyl-gas  and  forming  mercuric-,  iodo-,  or 
bromo-methide : 

2IIhg(CH^)-  +  F    =    2IIhgCH'I  -i-  (CH')^. 

It  also  forms  mercuric  iodomethide  when  heated  with  -mercuric  iodide. 

With  stannic  chloride  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  with  formation  of  mercuric  chloromethide  and  a  soluble  tin-salt.  With  strong 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  acts  like  mercuric  etiiide  (p.  925),  giving  off  marsh-gas, 
and  forming  crystals  of  mercuric  chloromethide  or  sulpliatomethide.  With  dilnte  acids 
and  metallic  ^ivc,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and  gaseous  products ;  its  salts  (mercuric 
iodomethide,  &c.)  are  decompiosed  in  like  manner  (Buckton).  Heated  with  metallic 
cine  alone,  it  yields  zinc-ethyl  and  zinc-amalgam  (Frankland  and  Duppa).  With 
trichloride  of  phosjjhorus,  it  forms  mercuric  cldoromethide. 

Mercuric  N  i  t  romet  hid  c.    Hhg"|j,Q3.  Nitrate  of  Hydrargo7nethyl. — Obtained 

liy  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  iodomethide  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  Crystallises  in  nacreous  laminre,  containing 
2Hhg(CIP)N0lH'0,  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  At  100°,  it  melts  to 
a  colourless  liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Its  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  potash  or  haryta-water.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  pre- 
cipitate mercuric  chloromethide  in  nacreous  lamina?.  (Streckcr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcii.  79.) 
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Mercuric  Oxymctlddc,  or  Oxide  of  Hydrargomeihyl,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  or  the  fixed  alkalis  on  mercuric  iodomethide.  It  is  dissolved  by  an  excess 
of  either  of  these  reagents,  and  the  solutions  yield  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  a 
flocculent  precipitate  of  the  corresponding  sulphide,  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour, 
and  a  peculiar  and  most  intolerable  odoiir.  (Frankland.) 

MEROXBK-B.    Syn.  -svith  Biotite.    (See  Mica.) 

nXESiiuCOIS'IG  A-CTO.  CTP'O^  Citracartic  acid  {Q ottVieh,  km.  Ch. 
Ixxvii.  268;  Pebal,  ibid.  Ixxviii.  129;  Baup,  26;^.  Ixxxi.  96). — An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  a  weak  solution  of  citraconic  acid  for  half  an  hour  with  about  the  sixth  of  its 
volume  of  nitric  acid.  The  reaction  takes  place  quietly,  and  on  coohng  the  acid  is 
deposited  in  a  porcelain-like  mass.  A  certain  quantity  of  a  nitro-compound  is  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal. 

Mesaconic  acid  forms  a  mass  of  fine  lustrous  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
readily  so  in  hot  water,  and  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  200*^  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes  car- 
bonates. Heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  140° — 160°,  it  separates  iodine 
and  forms  pyrotartaric  acid;  it  is  also  converted  into  this  acid  hy  sodium-amalgam. 
With  bromine,  at  60° — 80°,  it  forms  mesodibromo -pyrotartaric  acid,  C^H^Br'O-'. 
(Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  85.) 

Mesaconic  acid  is  dibasic,  its  salts  having  the  formulae  C'H'M^O^  and  C'H^MO^  They 
are  almost  all  crystalhsable. 

The  neutral  barium-salt,  C^H*Ba"0'.4II-0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  barium.  It  forms  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  give  oiF  the  greater  part  of  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  The  add 
barium-salt,  C*H^BaO'.H-0,  forms  hexagonal  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  persistently 
retain  an  excess  of  acid,  from  which  they  are  freed  with  ditficulty.  The  neutral  cal- 
cium-salt, C*II^Ca''^OMI*0,  forms  smaU.  agglomerated  needles  soluble  in  16  pts.  of  water. 
The  neutral  silver-salt  is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The 
acid  silver-salt,  C^H^AgO^  is  obtained  in  needles  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in 
solution  of  mesaconic  acid  and  evaporating.  E.  A. 

sazSiLCOirxc  ETBtSlt.  CH'^O*  =  C*H^(C-H5)'0'.  Obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  mesaconic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  with  an  agreeable  fruity  odour  and  bitter  taste.  Its  density  is  1'043,  and  it 
distils  at  220°  without  alteration.  It  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia.  Boiled  with 
baryta-water  it  yields  alcohol  and  mesaconate  of  barium.  E.  A. 

nXESXTE.  An  oxygenated  oil,  very  mobile,  boiling  above  70°,  and  soluble  in  3  pts. 
of  water,  said  to  be  obtained  by  distilling  lignone  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Wiedemann 
and  Schweizer.) 

JWEESITESTE.  Another  very  mobile  oil,  boiling  at  63°,  and  soluble  in  3  pts.  of 
water,  obtained  in  like  manner. 

JtlESXTXC  AIiCOHOIi.  A  name  given  to  acetone,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
an  alcohol  containing  the  radicle  mesityl,  C^H^  isomeric  with  allyl. 

MESXTXC  AXSEHITSE.  C^H^O.  A  body  isomeric  with  acrolein,  produced, 
together  with  trinitromesitylene,  by  heating  acetone  with  half  its  bulk  of  strong  nitric 
acid.  The  action  is  extremely  violent,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  vessel  as  soon 
as  eiFervescence  begins,  then  heat  it  again  and  repeat  this  treatment  several  times. 
When  the  action  is  completed,  an  oil  separates,  consisting  of  mesitic  aldehyde  mixed 
with  trinitromesitylene. 

Mesitic  aldehyde  is  lighter  than  water,  has  a  sweet  pungent  odour,  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  instantly  in  caustic  potash,  yielding  a  yeUowish-brown 
liquid.  It  absorbs  ammonia  gas  with  great  avidity,  forming  a  brown  resinous  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  the  solution  yielding  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crystals  of 
mesitic  eddehyde-ammonia.  Nitrate  of  sOver  added  to  the  solution  of  these  crystals, 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  blackens  when  heated ;  the  reduction  is  accelerated 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potash.    (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  491.) 

MESXTXC  CBXiOBA^.    Syn.  with  Dichloracetone.    (See  Acetone,  i.  30.) 

IWESXTXC  ETEEB,    Syn.  with  Oxide  of  Mesityl.    (See  Mesityl.) 

lUESXTEM'-SPA.B.  (Mg;Fe)^CO'  or  (Mmg;Ffe)CO'.  Breumieritc,  Pistomcsite.— 
This  mineral  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals  isomorphous  with  spathic  iron  ore  and 
magnesite.  E  :  E  =  107°  23';  oR  :  R  =  136°  52'.  Length  of  principal  axis 
.  =  0-81 135.  Observed  planes,  E,  R.  Cleavage  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Crystals 
often  imbedded.    Also  massive,  granular,  and  fibrous.    Hardness  =  4  to  4-5.  Spe- 
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cific  gravity  =  3  to  3-63.  Culourless,  wliitish,  yellowish,  and  often  brown  on  exposure. 
Transparent  to  siibtraiislucent.  Brittle.  The  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  the  isoniorphous  carbonates  MmgCO'  and  FfeCO^  the  proportion  of  the  former 
varying  from  897  to  427  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  latter  from  o'l  to  57'2  per  cent. 
Some  specimens  also  contain  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  manganese.  Mesitin- 
spar  occurs  in  chlorite  slate  at  St.  Gothard  ;  also  in  the  Zillerthal ;  at  Hall,  and  else- 
where in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont.  The  species  includes  much  of 
the  so-called  brown  upar.    (Dana,  ii.  443.) 

IVXESITYZi.  A  hypothetical  monatomie  radicle,  supposed  by  Kane  to  exist  in 
acetone  (regarded  as         ^  0),  and  in  certain  products  obtained  from  it. 

Chloride  of  Mcsityl,  C'H^Cl,  is  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into 
acetone,  which  absorbs  it  in  large  quantity ;  or  better  by  adding  2  pts.  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  by  small  portions,  to  1  pt.  of  acetone,  properly  cooled,  then 
adding  water,  which  separates  the  chloride  of  mesityl  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  mesityleno 
Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  oxide  of  mesityl.    (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  470). 

Hydrate  of  Mesityl.     jjfO.    Syn.  with  Acetone. 

Iodide  of  Mesityl.  Oily  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  distilling 
.acetone  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.    It  has  not  been  analysed.  (Kane.) 

Oxide  of  M esityl  or  Mesitic  ether.  (CTI*)*0. — Produced  :  1.  By  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  in  excess  on  chloride  of  mesityl. — 2.  Together  with  many  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  acetone  (Kane). — 3.  By  the  action 
of  lime  on  acetone.  Acetone  left  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  quicklime,  and  then 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  yields,  between  100°  and  2.50°,  a  mixture  of  oxide 
of  mesityl,  boiling  at  about  129°,  and  phorone,  C'H"0,  boiling  at  290°,  which  may 
easily  be  separated  by  rectification.    (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  23.) 

Pure  oxide  of  mesityl  is  a  colom'less  oil,  smelling  like  peppermint.  Specific  gravity 
0-848  at  23°.  Boiling  point  (corrected)  131°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3-67  ;  calc.  3-39 
(Fittig).  It  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame  (Kane).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  brown  resi- 
nous mass,  and  by  chorine  into  a  hea^'y  oil,  which  appears  to  have  the  composition 
CTPCl-0.  (Fittig.) 

Mesityl-hypojihosphorous  acid. — An  acid  contained,  according  to  Kane,  in  the 
syrupy  residue  obtained  by  distilling  acetone  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.  This  residue 
solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  an  amaranthine  mass,  and  yields,  by  saturation  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  a  salt  containg  20'0  per  cent,  carbon,  3'8  hydrogen,  and  43  8  baryta,  whence 
Kane  deduces  the  formida  PBaO.C'H'^O  (calc.  207  carbon,  3-45  hydrogen,  and  44'02 
baryta). 

Mesityl- fhosfhoric  acid. — An  acid  produced  by  treating  acetone  with  jihos- 
phoric  acid.  Tlie  resulting  liquid  neutralised  with  bases,  yields  soluble  salts.  The 
sodium-salt  forms  small  rhomboidal  laminw,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become 
opaque,  and  give  off  part  of  their  water.  When  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  ultimately  leave  a  white  mass,  which,  at  a  higher  temperature, 
swells,  blackens,  and  burns,  leaving  phosphate  of  sodium.  The  salt  was  found  to  con- 
tain 48'8  per  cent,  sodic  phosphate,  and  29-0  water,  agreeing  approximately  with  the 
formula  PNaO'.C^H'O.lH-O,  which  requires  49-9  sodic  phosphate,  and  28-21  water. 
(Kane.) 

M esitylo-siilphiiric  acids. — Kane  found,  among  the  products  of  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  acetone,  two  .acids  analogous  in  composition  to  ethyl-sulphuric  aciil. 

1.  When  acetone  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid 
becomes  very  hot,  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride;  and  if  it  be  mixed  after  cooling  with  2  or  3  volumes  of  water  and 
neutralised  w-ith  chalk,  a  deliquescent  mass  is  obtained,  in  which  small  prisms  may  be 
distinguished,  yielding,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  70-.5  per  cent,  calcic  sulphate, 
18-.5  carbon,  3-3  hydrogen,  and  7-9  oxygen,  numbers  wiiii-h  Kane  represents  by  the 
formula  C'H«O.Ca"SO^. 

2.  By  treating  2  vol.  acetone  with  1vol.  sulpliuric  acid,  and  diluting  witli  water  when 
cold,  Kane  obt.ained  another  .acid,  the  calcium-salt  of  which  was  f  ^nnd  to  contain  23-7 
per  cent,  hme,  30-3  carbon,  and  4-4  hydrogen,  and  may  he  represented,  according  to 
Kane,  by  the  formula  2C'H«0.Ca=S0*. 

Gerhardt  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  these  acids  by  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed, but  did  not  obtain  a  trace  of  either  of  tliem  ;  he  considers  it  probable  that  the 
only  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  acetone  is  methyl-sulphuric  aenJ. 
(  Traite,  i.  704.) 
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MESITYLENE. 


BXESXT'B'X.EK'S  or  iaSSXTV2[.OX..    CH'^.    (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  iv.  474. — 

Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  ii.  104. — Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xsiv.  255;  Chera.  Soc.  J. 
iii.  xwii.) — A  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  cunicne,  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  aeetome.  To  prepare  it,  2  voL  acetone  are  distilled  with  1  toI.  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  heat  being  carefully  regulated.  Two  layers  of  liquid  then  collect  in 
the  receiver,  the  npper  consisting  of  very  impure  mesitylene,  and  tlie  lower  containing 
sulplun'ous  and  acetic  acids,  resulting  from  a  secondary  decomposition.  The  upper 
layer  is  rectified,  first  over  the  water-bath  to  separate  undecoraposed  acetone,  and  then 
over  the  naked  fire.  But  the  product  thus  obtained  does  not  exhibit  a  constant  boiling 
point,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  numerous  rectifications  (Hofmann),  and  final 
distillation  over  phosphoric  acid.  (Cahours.) 

Mesitylene  is  a  very  light,  colourless  substance,  having  a  slight  alliaceous  odour. 
It  boils  between  155°  and  160°  (Hofmann),  between  162°  and  164°  (Cahours). 
Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4-345  to  4-282  (Cahours);  calc.  =  4-160. 

Slesitylene  burns  with  a  bright,  but  very  smol^y  flame.  It  dissolves  iodine,  forming 
a  dark  brown  liquid  which  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  sunshine.  With  bromine  and 
chlorine,  it  forms  crystalline  substitution-products.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
mesitic  aid  ehyd  e  (Kane).  A  m\KU\Y6  of  fuming  nitric  awii  fuming  sulphuric  acids 
converts  it  immediately,  and  without  rise  of  temperature,  into  trini  tro  m  esity  len  e 
(Cahours).  It  is  likewise  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  by  aqueous 
alkalis  (Kane).  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  mesitylene -sulphuric 
acid  C»H'-SO^  (Cahours.) 

Derivatives  of  Mesitylene. 

Xribromomesitylene.  C'H'Br'. — When  bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  mesi- 
tylene, waiting  each  time  till  the  heat  evolved  has  subsided,  and  taking  care  to  keep 
the  mesitylene  in  excess,  a  white  crystalline  compound  is  formed,  wliich  may  be  freed 
from  hydrobromic  acid  by  washing  witli  water,  in  which  it  is  perfectly  insoluble.  Two 
or  three  crystallisations  from  boiling  alcohol  render  it  absolutely  pure.  It  forms  white 
needles,  which  volatilise  without  decomposition,  and  are  not  changed  by  boiling  with 
potash  or  ammonia.  (Hofmann.) 

TricUloromesitylene.  C^H^CP. — To  prepare  this  compound,  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  through  mesitylene  till  the  liquid  solidifies  in  an  acicular  mass,  which  is  then 
dissolved  in  hot  ether  and  crystallised  by  cooling,  the  undecomposed  mesitylene  re- 
maining in  the  mother-liquid.  The  product  is  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  the 
crystals  dried  between  paper,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  air. 

It  forms  white,  shining,  four-sided  prisms,  resembling  sulphate  of  quinine,  volatilis- 
ing only  at  a  strong  heat,  but  without  decomposition.  Tliey  may  also  be  sublimed 
without  alteration  in  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 
(Kane.) 

BJ-itromesitylene.  C°H"NO'. — Formed  by  treating  mesitylene  with  fuming  nitric 
acid,  not  in  excess,  and  carefully  cooling  the  mixture  during  the  action.  This  com- 
pound, when  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  becomes  heated  and  evolves  two 
products  on  distillation.  One  of  these  is  a  liquid,  which  is  produced  in  very  small 
quantity  only,  and  exhibits  the  properties  of  an  alkaloid  ;  the  other,  which  is  solid, 
dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  it  by  spontaneons  evaporation 
in  very  fine  tabular  crystals  ;  it  is  isomeric  with  nitromesitylene.  (Cahours.) 

Dinitromesitylene.  C"H"'(NO'^)-. — Obtained  by  boiling  mesitylene  with  mode- 
rately strong  nitric  acid.  After  a  few  distillations,  the  whole  of  the  mesitylene  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  compound,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  With  dilute  nitric  acid  a  less  definite  result  is  obtained, 
the  mesitylene  being  converted,  after  repeated  distillation,  into  a  yellow  oil,  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  crystallise,  but  appears  to  be  a  mixture. 

This  compound  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  often  several  inches  long,  and  in  appear- 
ance resembling  those  of  trinitromesitylene  [vid.  inf.).  It  volatilises  without  decom- 
position, and  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 

Witromesidine.    C^H'^N^O-  =  C^H'-(NO-)N.    (Maule,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii. 
116.) — A  base  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  dinitromesitylene  : 
C^H'ON-^O^  +  3H2S    =    C'H'^N^O-  +  2W0  + 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitromesitylene  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulph- 
ydric acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark  colour  and  deposits  gradually  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur,  the  odour  of  tlie  sulphydric  acid  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  This 
treatment  is  continued  for  several  days,  till  the  sulphydric  acid  is  no  longer  decom- 
posed. On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sidphur  is  again  precipitated,  and  on 
separating  this  by  filtration,  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  wliieh  when  mixed  with  potash 
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or  ammonia,  yieldn  a  copious  procipitatf  of  impure  nitromesidine.  By  repeatedly  dis- 
Rolviug  this  impure  product  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipjitating  by  an  alkali,  small 
quantities  of  still  adhering  sulphur  are  separated,  and  the  substance  gradually  assumes 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  One  or  two  crystallisations  from  alcohol  now  sutRce  to  render 
it  absolutely  pure. 

Nitromesidiue  forms  long  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  It  melts 
below  100°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  radiated  needles  ;  volatilises  without; 
decomposition  at  100°,  giving  off  a  vapour  which  burns  with  a  bluish  flame;  dis- 
solves very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
faint  yellow  colour.  The  solutions  have  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste,  and  are  neutral  to 
test  paper. 

Bromine  acts  violently  on  nitromesidine,  forming  a  dark  oily  liquid.  An  aleoliolio 
solution  of  nitromesidiue  yields  with  chlorine,  a  pinkish  solid  substance  soluble  in 
boiling  ether. 

Nitromesidine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts,  which  Ixjwever 
are  very  unstable,  all  those  yet  obtained,  excepting  the  pliosphato  and  the  platinum-salt, 
being  decomposed  by  mere  contact  with  water.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  their 
solutions  have  an  acid  reaction. 

The  hydrochloratc,  C'H'-'N-O-.HCl,  forms  colourless  needles. 

The  chloroflatinate,  C''H''''N-0-.HCl.PtCr-',  is  precipitated  in  yellow  crystals  on  mix- 
ing a  hot  solution  of  platinic  chloride  iu  excess,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  nitromesidine. 

The  nitrate  is  very  unstable,  being  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  red  nitrous  fumes, 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  down  to  a  certain  point. 

The  phosphate,  3C°H'''^N-0^PH^0',  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  lamin;e.  AVhen 
nitromesidine  is  dissolved  in  a  very  largo  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  an  acid  salt  is 
obtained,  apparently  containing  only  1  at.  nitromesidine. 

The  sulphate  forms  small  silky  crystals. 

Trinitromesitylene.  C''H''(NO'^f . — Obtained  by  treating  mesitylene  with  a 
mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  its  formation  taking  place  immediately, 
and  without  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  crystalline,  and  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat  in 
dazzling  white  needles.  It  is  very  slightly  soluljle  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  acetone.  It  is  very  slowly  acted  on  liy  sulplujdric  acid,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  an  alkaline  body  being  formed  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
(Cahours.) 

1WESITYI.EBIE-SU1.PHUBIC  iLCID.  Sidphomesiiylic  acid.  CH'^SOl— This 
acid  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving  mesitylene  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  brown 
liquid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass.  When 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  it  forms  the  Itad-salt  C'H"PbSO',  very  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallising  in  needles  when  its  aqueous  sohition  is  left  to 
evaporate.  The  silver-salt  is  also  crystallisable,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  blackens  quickly  when  exposed  to  light.  (Cahours.) 

MSSOZiX:,  Fiirolite. — A  zeolitic  mineral  related  to  natrolite  and  scolecite,  oc- 
curring in  implanted  globules  with  a  flat-columnar  radiate  structure.  Hardness  =  3'5. 
Specific  gravity  =  2'35  to  '2-4.  Lustre  silky  or  pearly.  Colour  greyisli-white,  yellowish, 
or  reddish.    Streak  uncoloured.    Translucent.    Laminoe  slightly  elastic. 

Ancdyscs. — a.  From  the  Faroe  Islands  (Berzelius). — h.  From  Annaklof  in Schonen 
Hisinger. — c.  From  Bombay  (Thomson): 

Si02.  A1203.  Ca-O.  Na^O.  H-O. 

a.  42-60  28-00  11-43  5-63  12-70  =  100-36 

h  42-17  27-00  9-00  10-19  11-79  =  100-15 

c.  42-70  27-50  7  G1  7-00  14-71  =  99-52 

These  results  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  (2M-O.SiO'). 
(2Al'Ol3SiO-).5H-0,  or  for  the  Bombay  mineral,  6H-0. 

Rarringtonite,  a  snow-white  mineral,  occurring  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  north  ot 
Ireland,  with  a  compact  texture,  and  ^■ery  tough,  may  lie  included  in  the  same  general 
formula.  It  contains,  according  to  Thomson's  analysis,  44-84  per  cent,  silica,  28-48 
alumina,  10-68  lime,  5-6C  soda,  and  10-28  water  (=  99-85). 

IVIESOXiXTE.    See  Scoi-ECIte. 

MESOTYPE.    See  Natecimte  and  Scoi.ecite. 

IVZESOTA.RTABIC  ACIX>.  Syn.  with  Inactive  Tautaric  Acid  :  see  Tar- 
taric Acid. 
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MESOXAIiXC  ACID.    CTI'-0^  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xxvi. 
298. — Svanberg,  Berz.  Jahresb.  xxTii.  165.) — An  acid  formed  when  alloxan  or  allox- 
anic  acid  is  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis,  urea  being  simultaneously  produced : 
C'ffN^O*  +  IPO    =    C^H^O^  +  CII'N^O. 

Ailoxanic  acid.  Mcsoxalic  acid.  Urea. 

The  ncid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead-salt 
by  snlphydric  acid.  It  is  erystallisable,  and  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  a  strong  acid 
reaction.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  when  neutralised  with  ammonia,  gives  with  salts  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium,  white  precipitates,  soluble  in  acids,  or  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

Mesoxalic  acid  is  dibasic.  The  harium-salt,  C'Ba'O^  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  alloxanate  of  barium :  a  mixture  of  alloxanate,  mesoxalate,  and 
carbonate  is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystalline  crusts  of 
urea  and  mesoxalate  of  barium,  the  latter  of  which  is  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol. 
The  salt  forms  yellow  laminse,  which  are  anliydrous  at  90°,  and  at  100°  are  partially 
decomposed.  Liebig  and  Wohler  found  55'93  per  cent,  barium  in  the  salt ;  the  calcu- 
lated percentage  is  56'49.    The  calcium-salt  forms  tliin  tables,  which  at  90'^  contain 

2  at.  water  ;  at  140°  they  lose  1  at.  water,  and  above  that  temperature  are  decomposed. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  barium-salt  (Sv  an  berg).  The  lead-salt,  obtained 
by  dropping  aqueous  alloxan  or  ailoxanic  acid  into  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  ajipears  to  be  a  basic  salt,  containing  4  at.  lead.  It  is  decomposed  when  gently 
heated  in  the  air,  pure  oxide  of  lead  remaining  ;  hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalate 
of  lead.  According  to  Liebig  and  Wohler,  the  normal  lead-salt  is  formed  by  adding 
mesoxalic  acid  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  silver-salt  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate when  mesoxalic  acid  and  ammonia  are  added  to  nitrate  of  silver  :  it  is  probably 
a  basic  salt,  as  it  is  entirely  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  metallic 
silver,  perhaps  thus,  C'Ag-0*  +  Ag-0  =  3C0^  -i-  Ag'.    (Liebig  and  Wohler.) 

When  mesoxalic  acid  is  compared  with  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  three  acids  may  be  regarded  as  containing  respectively  the  diatomic  radicles  carbonyl 
CO,  oxalyl  C'O^  and  mesoxalyl  C^O^. 

Carbonic  acid  C'H'O^    =  CO.mO^ 

Oxalic  acid  C^H^O^    =  C^O'^.H^O^'. 

Mesoxalic  acid  CTI-O*    =  C'OMP.O''^. 

The  decomposition  of  oxaluric  and  ailoxanic  acids  into  urea,  oxalic,  and  mesoxalic  acids, 
respectively,  shows  that  ailoxanic  bears  to  oxaluric  acid  the  same  relation  that  mesox- 
alic does  to  oxalic  acid,  and  from  this  point  of  view  ailoxanic  acid  may  be  regarded 
as  mesoxaluric  acid.  A  similar  relation  is  evident  between  alloxan  and  parabanic 
acid.  F.  T.  C. 

ItCESTTil  FERASA.  This  plant,  which  grows  in  India,  yields  a  fixed  oil  having 
a  density  of  0'954j  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  solidifying  at  +  5.  (Lepine,  J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xl  16.) 

IVKST AC  ET AMIDE.    Syn.  with  Propionamide. 
BSETACETIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Propionic  Acid. 

nXETACETOKE.  C^H'^O  ?  (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  6.— Gottli  eh, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  127.) — A  substance  occurring  among  the  products  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  sugar,  starch,  gum  or  mannite,  with  lime  ;  it  has  also  been  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  lactate  of  calcium,  and  occurs  among  the  volatile  oils  formed  by  the 
distillation  of  wood. 

Fremy  prepares  metacetone  by  gently  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  at  least  500 
grms.  of  sugiir  with  8  times  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  a  capacious  retort,  withdrawing 
the  fire  after  a  while,  because  the  water  disengaged  from  the  sugar,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lime,  raises  the  temperature  high  enough  to  complete  the  reaction  without 
further  application  of  external  heat.  If  the  mixture  has  been  well  made,  scarcely  any 
inflammable  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  complex  oil  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  This  oil 
is  shaken  up  with  water  to  remove  the  acetone  which  it  contains,  and  the  residue, 
wjiich  floats  on  water,  is  rectified  till  it  exhibits  a  constant  boiling  point.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  obtain  a  pure  product.    According  to  Gottlieb,  it  is  best  to  use  only 

3  pts.  lime  to  1  pt.  sugar,  and  to  keep  the  receiver  cool.  Metacetone  is  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  from  starch,  which  indeed  appears  to  yield  rather  more  metacetone 
than  acetone  :  gum,  on  tiie  contrary,  yields  a  comparatively  larger  quantity  of  acetone. 

Metacetone  is  a  colourless  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour,  insoluble  in  ivater,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Boiling  point  84°.  It  cojitaius,  according  to  the  mean 
of  Fremy's  analyses,  72'2  per  cent,  carbon,  and  lO'l  hydrogen.    The  formula  C''H'°0, 
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which  reprt'sents  it  as  isomeric  with  oxide  of  mcsityl  and  oxide  of  allyl,  requires  73  o 
carbon,  10'2  hydrogen,  and  16-3  oxygen.  When  distilled  with  acid  chromate  of  patiis- 
sium  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  and  propionic 
acid.  As  these  products  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  propione, 
metacetoue  is  sometimes  regarded  as  impure  propione  (Gm.  ix.  409).  (Pure  propione, 
C^H'^O,  obtained  by  distillation  of  j^ropionate  of  bariiun,  boils  at  84°  and  contains 
69-3  carbon,  and  11-8  hydrogen.)  Metacetone  dropped  on  heated  potash-lime  or  fused 
hydrate  of  potassium  distils  over  in  great  part  unaltered,  the  residue  containing  ouly 
traces  of  piropiunie  acid.  (Gottlieb.) 

niETA.CSTOM'IC  ACZD.    Syn.  with  Propionic  Acid. 

niCTAC&TOn'ZTRIXiE.  Syn.  with  Pkopionitrilb  op  Cya.nide  of  Ethyl 
(li.  211). 

niETil.cni.oaXTE.  A  foliated  columnar  mineral  from  the  Biichenberg  near 
Elbingerode  in  the  Harz.  It  has  a  vitreous  to  pearly  lustre  and  dull  leek-green  colour. 
Hardness  =2-5.  Gelatinises  with  acids.  Contains,  according  to  List,  23-77  per  cent, 
silica,  16-43 'alumina,  40-36  ferric  oxide,  3-10  iragnesia,  0-74  lime,  1-37  potash.  0  08 
soda,  and  13-75  water  (  =99-60),  whence  the  formula  3(3M=O.SiO'^).2(Al'O^SiO'^).10H-O 
or  4(M-O.SiO-).3M-0.2Al'0'').8H-0.    {Bammclshcrg-s  Mineralchemie,  p.  541.) 

METilCHROIVIIC  OXIDE.    See  CHKOMiu.'tf,  Oxides  of  (i.  949). 
nXETACZN'ia'AIVEEXN'.    See  Cinnamein  (i.  980). 
METilCKOLEIN.    See  Acbolein  (i.  57). 

ItXETAFERRXC  OXIDE.    The  modification  of  ferric  hydrate  obtained  by  Pean 
de  St.  Gilles  liy  boiling  the  ordinary  yellow  hydrate  in  water  (p.  395). 
niETilFTTaFiniOIi.    See  Fuefurol  (ii.  752). 
IVIETA.CA.I.Z.IC  ACID.    See  Gallic  Acid  (ii.  760). 
IVEETAHUaxiC  ACID.    See  Ulmic  Acid. 

nXETAXi.  Mctall.  Metal  IVXETAIiIiOID.  Metalloid.  Metcdldide.  The  term 
metal  has  long  been  commonly  apiplied,  in  technical  and  popular  language,  to  a  number 
of  substances  which  agree  in  presenting,  in  various  degrees,  a  combination  of  certain 
well-defined  physical  characters,  by  which  many  of  them  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  most  other  substances.  Gold  and  silver  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  typical 
representatives  of  this  class  of  substances.  These  characters,  however,  are  not  by  any 
means  absolutely  distinctive  of  metals  ;  for  there  are  many  substances  which  are  not 
metallic,  and  which  nevertheless  possess  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  metals.  At  a  very  early  date,  attempts  made  by  Basil  Va len  tin  e  {Con- 
chtsiones),  Paracelsus  (1539),  and  Boerhave  (1732),  to  adopt  a  system  of  classi- 
fication, which  would  separate  the  more  characteristic  metals  from  substances  possessing 
certain  metallic  characters,  such  as  zinc,  antimony,  bismuth,  antimony-glance,  pyrites 
and  galena,  which  were  termed  semi -metals  or  bastard  metals.  lu  1735, 
Brandt  proposed  to  make  the  presence  or  absence  of  malleability  the  principle  of  this 
classification,  and  upon  this  ground  he  separated  mercury  from  the  metals.  The  same 
view  was  adopted  by  Vogel  {\lbo,  Institutionibus  Chemiaf)  and  Buffon  (1785, 
Histoire  naturdlc  dcs  Mineraux).  Subsequently,  when  Braune  had  observed  the 
solidification  of  mercury  by  cold  in  1 759-60,  and  this  had  been  confirmed  liy  H  u  t  c  li  i  n  s 
and  Cavendish  in  1783,  the  malleability  of  this  substance  became  known,  audit  was 
classed  among  the  metals. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  distinction  which  h.ad  been  drawn  between  metals  and  semi- 
metals  was  pointed  out  by  Fou  rcroy  (1789,  Elaaens  d' Histoire Naturelle  et  de  Chcneie, 
ii.  380)  as  being  evident  from  the  fact  tluit  "  between  the  extreme  malleability  of  gold 
and  the  singular  fragility  of  arsenic,  other  metals  presented  only  imperceptible  gi-ada- 
tions  of  this  character,  and  because  there  was  probably  no  greater  diflference  between 
the  malleability  of  gold  and  that  of  lead,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  metal,  tlian 
there  was  between  lead  and  zinc,  which  was  classed  among  semi-metals,  while  in  the 
substances  intermediate  between  zinc  and  arsenic  the  differences  were  slight." 

The  distinction  between  metals  and  semi-metals  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  existing  system  of  chemistry  was  established  by  Lavoisier, 
the  class  Metal  comprised  seventeen  substances.  Their  chemical  relations  were 
then  little  known,  and  they  were  classified  together  as  metals,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  analogy  in  physical  characters,  and  because  they  were  regarded  as  chemically 
simple  or  elementary  substances.  Since  tliat  time  a  great  number  f)f  other  simple 
substances  have  been  discovered,  which  possess  more  or  less  the  physical  characters  of 
metals,  but  which  do  not  possess  them  in  that  degree  which  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  a  metal. 
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On  the  discovery  of  potassium  and  sodimn  by  Davy  in  1807,  dou'its  were  enter- 
tained as  to  their  metallic  nature,  and  it  was  proposed  to  distinguish  them  from  metals, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  physical  characters,  and  to  tenn  them  metalloids*  as  possess- 
ing only  some  resemblance  to  metals  (Erman  and  Simon,  1808,  Gilbert's  Annalcn, 
sxviii.  121).  Thisproposalwasnotadopted,  andin  1811  Berzelius  applied  the  term 
■Metalloid  to  distinguish  the  non-metallic  elementary  substances  from  the  metals,  in 
•which  sense  it  has  been  commonly  used  up  to  the  present  time,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
substances  which,  like  the  metals,  have  not  l)een  resolved  injo  separate  constituents, 
and  which  are  consequently  regarded  as  elementary. 

A  high  degree  of  density  was  long  considered  to  bo  a  peculiarly  distinctive  character 
of  metallic  substances ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  metals  showed 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that,  in  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  other  physical  characters, 
the  terra  metal  has  only  a  relative  application,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  class  of  substances  entirely  distinct  from  those  termed  metalloids. 

This  fact  has  been  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the  advanced  investigation  of  the 
chemical  characters  and  relations  of  metals  and  other  substances ;  for  while  some  of  the 
substances  possessing,  in  a  marked  degree,  certain  of  the  physical  characters,  hitherto 
regarded  as  distinguishing  metals,  do  not  possess,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  chemical  cha- 
racters of  metals,  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  substances  possessing  few  or  none  of  the 
physical  characters  of  metals,  but  manifesting  in  their  chemical  characters  and  rela- 
tions the  most  marked  analogy  with  well-defined  metals.  Thus  for  instance  antimony, 
molybdenum,  arsenic,  titanium,  &c.,  form  compounds  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  which 
are  the  analogues  of  sulplmric,  phosphoric,  nitric,  and  silicic  acids  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  electropositive  constituents  of  the  earths  aud  alkalis,  also  hydrogen,  am- 
monium, and  some  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles,  correspond  closely  with  the  electropositive 
metals,  in  their  general  chemical  functions,  and  form  with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  &c., 
compounds  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  analogous  to  the  basic  compounds  of  silver, 
lead,  iron,  &c.,  with  oxygen. 

In  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  therefore,  the  term  metal  must  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing an  ideal  type,  to  which  a  number  of  substances  approximate  more  or  less,  indepen- 
dently of  their  physical  characters  and  of  their  simple  or  compound  nature. 

The  elementary  substances  generally  regarded  as  metallic  are  mostly  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  only  exception  being  mercury  (p.  933).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  arsenic,  they  are  all  capable  of  becoming  liquid  at  various  temperatures 
peculiar  to  each,  aud  some  of  them  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  vapour  by  heat. 
In  the  solid  aud  compact  state  they  are  in  a  high  degree  impervious  to  light.  A  mass 
of  metal  is  absolutely  opaque  ;  but  very  thin  laminae  of  some  metals  allow  certain  rays 
to  penetrate  through  them,  as  for  instance  gold-leaf,  which  transmits  light  of  a  green 
colour.    (Faraday,  see  pp.  636,  642.) 

In  consequence  of  this  impermeability  by  light  and  the  accompanying  high  reflective 
power  of  metals  in  the  compact  or  liquid  states,  they  possess  a  peculiar  lustre  or 
brilliancy,  which  may  be  developed  by  polishing  their  surfaces.  The  colour  of  most 
metals  is  a  peculiar  grey,  with  a  varying  tint  of  blue  ;  but  some  few  are  yellow  or  red, 
as  gold  and  copper,  brass,  bronze,  &c.  (see  Light,  p.  641  et  seq.),  the  colour  being 
due  to  an  unequal  jDOwer  of  absorption  for  different  rays,  and  varying  according  to  the 
angle  which  the  incident  rays  form  with  the  surface  of  the  metal.  When  this  angle 
is  very  small,  the  whole  of  the  rays  are  reflected,  and  all  metals  appear  quite  colourless. 

One  of  the  characters  which,  in  combination  with  those  already  mentioned,  has 
been  regarded  as  most  distinctive  of  metallic  substances,  is  an  internal  mobility,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  shape  of  a  mass  of  metal  may  be  altered  by  pressure,  hammering, 
or  by  other  mechanical  means,  without  disintegration  or  disruption  of  the  mass.  This 
character,  which  is  presented  in  various  degrees  and  modes  by  different  metals,  is 
expressed  by  the  terms  maUeabilitij — denoting  the  capability  of  flattening  or  spreading 
out  under  the  hammer,  or  between  rollers — and  ductility — denoting  the  capability  of 
becoming  longer  and  thinner  by  drawing  through  a  liole  of  less  area  than  the  transverse 
section  of  the  piece  of  metal. 

For  individual  metallic  substances,  the  degrees  of  malleability  and  ductility  arc 
by  no  means  equal ;  many  metals,  which  are  in  a  high  degree  malleable,  as  tin  and 
lead,  cannot  be  drawn  into  very  fine  wire,  while  others  which  are  less  malleable,  as 
iron,  copper,  gold,  possess  far  greater  ductility.  Both  characters  are  considerably 
influenced  by  temperatxu'e.  Within  certain  limits  they  are  generally  greater  at  high 
than  at  low  temperatures.  The  mechanical  working  of  a  metal  is  also  productive  of 
an  alteration  in  its  molecular  condition,  attended  with  diminution  of  malleability  and 
ductility  {hamyner-hardened  ;  ecrozci).  In  such  cases  those  characters  maybe  restored 
to  the  metal  by  heating  it  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  (aiincalinc/ ;  anlasscn  ;  recidre). 
♦  From  ixirxWoy,  metal,  and  JJus,  likeness. 
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Some  metals  possess  so  little  malleability  or  ductility  that  they  cannot  be  rolled  into 
sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire. 

Teiiacity,  or  the  resistance  to  forces  which  tend  to  tear  asunder,  either  by  tension, 
crushing,  or  wrenching,  is  another  character  which  metals  possess  in  very  unequal 
degrees.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  molecular  condition,  and  is  in  some  way 
related  to  malleability  and  ductility.  It  is  largely  influenced  in  particular  metals  by 
tlie  presence  or  absence  of  certain  admixtures ;  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  worked  into  shape,  and  by  temperature.  In  general  it  is  reduced  by  increase  of 
temperature;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  increased  within  a  certain  limited  range  of  tem- 
perature, as  in  the  case  of  iron  (see  Coiiesion,  i.  1078).  8onie  metals  possess  but  a 
very  slight  degree  of  tenacity,  and  are  then  termed  brittle — as  zinc,  antimony,  and 
arsenic. 

Elasticity,  or  the  capability  of  a  bar  of  metal  to  recover  its  original  shape  and 
dimensions,  after  being  bent  or  stretched,  is  also  a  character  connected  with  tenacity 
and  internal  mobility.    It  varies  much  in  different  metals. 

Metallic  substances  differ  very  widely  in  the  degree  of  hardness  they  possess,  or  are 
cajjable  of  acquiring  by  sudden  cooling  or  otherwise.  Some  are  so  soft  as  to  admit  of 
being  kneaded  like  wax  (potassium  and  sodium),  others  are  capable  of  scratching 
quartz  or  even  diamond  (steel,  chromium).  The  presence  of  small  amounts  of  various 
substances,  such  .as  carbon,  silicon,  &c.,  in  mentals,  often  communicates  to  tliem  con- 
siderable hardness.  As  a  general  rule,  a  metal  is  more  brittle  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  of  hardness. 

Metals  are  capable  of  assuming  a  crystaUinc  structure,  generally  belonging  to  the 
cube,  octahedron,  or  some  other  form  of  the  regular  system  ;  antimony  and  arsenic 
crystallise  in  rliombohedrons.  Metals  occurring  native  are  frequently  crystallised.  The 
existence  of  crystalline  structure  in  a  metal,  considerably  influences  its  tenacity.  It  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  increased  degree  of  lirittleness,  and  those  metals  which 
are  most  easily  crystallised  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  brittle.  Crystalline 
structure  is  sometimes  assumed  by  metals,  while  in  the  solid  state,  under  the  influence 
of  lung  continued  heat,  of  percussion  or  of  vibration,  and  other  mechanical  actions,  and 
the  change  thus  induced  is  often  of  importance  in  relation  to  technical  applications 
(see  Ikon,  ante,  p.  327).  Metals  may  often  be  crystallised  by  slowly  cooling  them  in  a 
melted  state,  and  when  partly  solidified,  pouring  off  the  remaining  liquid  metal  (see 
Bismuth,  i.  .OOO ;  Lead,  iii.  478).  Metals  often  assume  a  crystalline  structure  when 
slowly  deposited  from  solutions  of  their  saline  compounds,  and  some  can  be  crystallised 
by  sublimation  (zinc,  arsenic). 

Metals  and  metalloids  in  general  present  a  m.arked  difference  in  their  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity  and  heat ;  the  conductivity  of  metals  for  electricity  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  substances.  It  varies  considerably  in  different  metals,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  individual  metals,  according  to  their  molecular  condition,  temperature, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign  admixtures.*  The  piu'er  and  softer  the  metal, 
the  greater  its  conductivity  :  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  the  less  its  con- 
ductivity. The  conductivity  of  some  metalloids  is  increased  liy  elevation  of  temperature. 
(See  Wiedemann,  Lehre  vom  Galvanismus  unci  Electrdmaqnctismus,  i.  180. — 
Matthiessen,  1856,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.xi.516.) . 

Metals  and  metalloids  differ  in  their  electrical  relations,  the  former  being,  as  a  class, 
electro-positive,  the  latter  electro-negative.  The  distinction,  however,  is  only  one  of 
degree,  and  metals  present  similar  differences  among  each  other.  (See  Electricity, 
ii.  432.) 

Metals  differ  widely  in  their  capacity  for  heat.  The  spccifie  heat  of  sodhim  amounts 
to  nearly  ten-fold  that  of  bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  or  gold.  The  conductivity  for  heat 
also  differs  greatly,  though  metals  generally  possess  a  comparatively  higli  degree  of 
conductivity  for  heat.  (See  Despretz,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  540. — Wiedemann  and 
Franz,  1854,;Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xli.  107.) 

The  following  table  presents  some  of  the  principal  phy.sical  cliaracters  of  tlie 
b(^st  known  elementary  metals  and  metalloids,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deter- 
mined. In  some  cases  the  numbers  given  are  only  approximative.  It  must  also  bo 
remembered  that  the  existence  of  these  characters,  and  the  degrees  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  particular  substances,  are  sometimes  due  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
sub.stance,  rather  than  to  anj'  inherent  peculiarity.  This  is  more  especially  known  tu 
be  the  case  with  the  metalloid.s,  several  of  which  are  polymorphic,  as  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, carbon,  boron,  silicon,  &c.    (See  Dimorphism,  ii.  331.) 

•  The  values  given  in  tlie  accompanying  table  are  taken  from  Matth  iess'en 's  experiments  (Pliil. 
Trans.  I8()4,  p.  199,  Pliil.  Mag.  [4]  xiii.  81 ).  The  letters  h,p,  and  s  prefixed  to  the  numbers  in  column 
6,  indicate  that  the  wires  were  hard-drawn, pressed,  or  Sfjt. 
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h. 
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8-45 

0-0567 
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2000°? 
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0-0562 
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V- 

12-36 
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7-13 
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433° 

?• 

29  02 
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1797 
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Antimony  . 
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0-0508 

450° 

V- 
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Gregor    .  . 

1791 

Titanium 

Brandt 

1733 

Arsenic  .  ■ 

5-63 

10-40 

0-0814 

V- 
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Davy  .    .  . 

1807 

Barium  .  . 

4-00 

450° 

Woliler    .  . 

1828 

Aluminium  . 

2-56 
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56-06 

Dayy  .    .  . 

1807 

Strontium  . 

2-54 
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Wohler    .  . 

1828 

Glucinum  . 
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Bussy .    .  . 

1829 

Magnesium . 

1-74 

0-2499 

433° 

s. 

41-17 

Davy  .    .  . 

1807 

Calcium  .  . 
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f- 
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1807 

Sodium   .  . 

0-97 

0-2934 

90° 

V- 

4052 

Potassium  . 

0-86 
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55° 

p- 

22-62 

Mosander 

1839 
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0-83 

Arfwedson  . 

1818 

Lithium  .  . 

0-59 
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V- 

1 Q.  An 

Hydrogen  . 

. 

0-0691 

3-4090 

Kutherford  . 

Nitrogen 

•  . 

0-9713 

0-2438 

Priestley  . 

1774 

Oxygen  .  . 

1-1056 

0-2175 

Scheele    .  . 

1774 

Chlorine .  . 

2-47 

0-1210 

liquid 

133 

Brandt    .  . 

1769 

Phosphorus . 

1-84 

4-42 

0-1887 

red 

1-96 

0-1700 

Sulphur  .  . 

1-98 

6-62 

0-1776 

irimetric 

2-07 

Carbon   .  . 

2-27 

.  . 

0-2008 

crystalline 

3-63 

0-1469 

Gay-Lussac) 

Th^naxd  I 

1808 

Boron.    .  . 

2-63 

0-2500 

Davy  j 

Berzelius.  . 

1810 

Silicon    .  . 

2-34 

0-1750 

crystalline 

2-49 

0-1774 

Balard    .  . 

1826 

Bromine  ,  , 

3 

5-54 

0-0555 

 12° 

liquid 

3-19 

Berzelius .  . 

1817 

Selenium 

4-28 

8-20 

0-0744 

4-80 

Courtois  .  . 

1811 

Iodine     .  . 

4-95 

8-72 

0-0541 

Miiller     .  . 
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6-24 
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Ouly  a  few  metals  occur  native,  viz.  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  and  rhodium, 
which  are  almost  always  found  in  the  metallic  state— silver,  copper,  mercury,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  which  are  oiten  found  in  the  metallic  state — iron,  antimony,  lead?  zinc  ?  which 
arc  very  rarely  found  in  that  state. 

For  the  most  part,  metals  occur  naturally  as  constituents  of  various  minerals,  in 
which  they  are  combined  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  or  arsenic,  &c.,  in  various 
proportions  and  modes. 

Of  the  metalloids  only  three  occur  native  to  any  considerable  extent,  viz.  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Carbon  and  selenium  occur  but  rarely  in  an  isolated  state. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  fluorine  has  yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  even  arti- 
ficially (see  ii.  673). 

In  the  chemical  characters  and  relations  of  metals  and  of  metalloids,  there  are 
differences  as  great  as  in  their  physical  characters.  These  differences,  liowever,  are 
manifested  more  in  the  functions  which  the  substances  of  one  or  other  class  perform, 
in  their  compounds  witii  other  substances,  than  by  the  capability  of  direct  combination 
with  each  other,  which  is  considerably  influenced  by  various  physical  conditions,  such 
as  temperature,  state  of  aggregation,  &c.  ;  hence  also  this  mode  of  cnemical  action 
should  probably  be  regarded  merely  as  a  phase  of  some  more  general  dynamic  pro- 
perty, rather  than  as  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  force,  inherent  in  the  different  elementary 
substances.  (See  Chemical  Affinity,  i.  850  et  scq.)  But  in  any  case,  the  existence 
of  chemical  compounds,  and  their  characters  in  relation  to  other  substances,  must  be 
regarded  as  results  of  the  same  mutual  activity  which  determines  chemical  combina- 
tion. Probably  all  elementary  substances  are  more  or  less  capable  of  existing  in  a  state 
of  chemical  combination  with  each  other  ;  but  those  piossessing  this  capability  in  the 
highest  degree  are,  as  a  rule,  either  the  most  opposite  in  their  general  chemical  rela- 
tions, or  else  capable  of  assuming  special  functions  in  relation  to  certain  others.  The 
elementary  substances  possessing  the  most  universal  capability  of  existing  in  combina- 
tion with  others,  and  of  direct  combination,  are  fluorine?  oxygen,  suljjhur,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  some  of  the  metals. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  wliich  present  the  most  decided  diflferences  in  their  general 
chemical  relations,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  two  classes  of  elementary  substances 
—  metals  and  metalloids — the  one  representing  the  basylous,  and  the  other  the 
chlorous  constituents  of  compounds.  (Graham.) 

The  basylous  or  chlorous  characters  of  the  elementary  substances  are  not  however  abso- 
lute, except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  fluorine  and  oxygen.  On  the  contrary,  they  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  substances  existing  in  combination.  Thus,  for  instance,  chlorine 
and  sulphur  are  both  basylous  in  relation  to  oxygen,  but  chlorous  in  relation  to  hydro- 
gen and  most  other  elementary  substances  ;  again,  among  the  metals  which  are  generally 
basylous  in  their  relations  to  other  substances,  some  are  capable  of  existing  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  then  feebly  chlorous. 

In  compound  substances  consisting  of  two  elementary  radicles,  their  chemical 
characters  and  relations  to  each  other  generally  approximate  to  the  basylous  or  chlorous 
condition  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  relative  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of 
those  characters  in  one  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  for  example,  in  water  the  relatively 
basylous  and  chlorous  characters  of  hydi-ogen  and  oxygen  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  it  is  almost  destitute  of  any  chemical  activity  as  an  independent  substance,  and 
that  which  it  does  exhibit  is,  according  to  circumstances,  sometimes  basylous,  as  in 
liydric  sulphate,  nitrate,  &c.,  and  sometimes  chlorous,  as  in  potassium-hydrate,  calcium- 
hydrate,  &c. 

In  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  the  chlorous  character  of  chlorine  relatively  to 
hydrogen  exceeds  that  of  oxygen,  in  such  a  degree  that  this  substance  is  decidedly 
chlorous  in  relation  to  those  substances  with  which  it  can  exist  in  combination.  But 
in  hypochlorous  acid,  though  chlorine  is  basylous  relatively  to  oxygen,  that  substance 
is  feelily  chlorous  in  its  compounds.  In  soda  and  sodium-chloride,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  basylous  character  of  sodium  exceeds  that  of  hydrogen,  relatively  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  in  such  a  degree  that  the  former  is  highly  basylous,  and  the  latter  slightly  so. 

The  chemical  activity  of  compounds  as  independent  substances,  is  not  by  any  means 
proportionate  to  that  of  their  constituents  ;  thus,  for  instance,  nitrogen  is  one  of  the 
most  indifferent  substances,  but  its  compound  with  hydrogen  is  a  powerful  alkali, 
and  some  of  its  compounds  with  oxygen  are  powerful  acids. 

The  proportion  in  which  two  elementary  substances  are  combined  also  influences 
the  chemical  characters  and  relations  of  the  compound.  Thus,  in  sodium-peroxide, 
containing  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  soda  does  in  proportion  to  sodium,  the  basylous 
character  disappears,  and  this  compound  is  destitute  of  any  chemical  activity  as  an  in- 
dependent substance.  Again,  manganous  oxide- is  highly  basylous,  and  manganic  oxide 
slightly  so,  while  the  peroxide  is  indifferent,  and  tlie  higher  oxides  are  chlorous.  In 
like  manner  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.  with 
oxygen,  arc  more  decidedly  chlorous  in  [irnportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  contain. 
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The  chemical  function  of  manganese  in  manganous  oxide  is  essentially  different  from 
that  which  it  exercises  in  manganic  or  permanganic  acids.  In  the  former  case  the 
metal  corresponds  with,  and  is  chemically  equivalent  to,  hydrogen  in  water ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  corresponds  with,  and  is  equivalent  ta,  chlorine  and  nitrogen  in  chlorous 
and  nitrous  acids,  and  to  chlorine  in  perchloric  acid.  (See  Classification,  i.  1007  ; 
and  Equivalents,  ii.  491.) 

Certain  compounds  of  elementary  substances  present,  in  their  general  chemical 
relations  and  functions,  a  very  close  analogy  with  the  metals  and  metalloids  ;  as,  for 
instance,  cyanogen  (see  ii.  275)  and  the  hydrocarbon  radicles.    (See  Radicles.) 

Compounds  are  usually  named  generically  according  to  their  chlorous  constituents, 
and  specifically  according  to  their  basylous  constituents  ;  thus  compounds  in  which 
oxygen,  sulphur,  or  chlorine,  &c.,  are  the  chlorous  constituents  are  termed  oxides, 
sidphides,  chlorides,  &c.  (see  Nomenclature).  In  the  case  of  compounds  in  which 
the  relative  basylous  and  chlorous  functions  of  the  constituents  are  less  marked  or  not 
easily  determinable,  names  of  a  more  arbitrary  nature  are  commonly  used  ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  compounds  of  metals  with  each  other  are  termed  alloys,  and  those  alloys 
in  which  one  of  the  constituents  is  mercury  are  termed  amalgams. 

Since  the  specific  descriptions  of  particular  compounds  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  heads,  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  leading  characteristic  features  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
compounds,  viz.  oxides,  sulphides,  &c. 

Oxides.  All  the  elementary  substances,  except  fluorine,  are  capable  of  existing  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  in  one  or  several  proportions. 

The  physical  characters  of  oxides  are  generally  very  different  from  those  of  their 
constituent  basylous  radicles.  Among  the  metaUoYdal  oxides,  some  are  gaseous  under 
oi'dinary  conditions,  as  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,*  some  of  the  nitrogen  oxides, 
sulphurous  acid,  &c.  ;  some  are  liquid,  as  nitrous  acid ;  others  are  solid,  as  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  silica,  &c.  Among  the  metallic  oxides,  all  of  which  are  solid,  some  are 
volatilisable,  as  arsenious  acid,  antimonious  oxide ;  the  others  are  fixed  and  mostly 
infusible  and  insoluble  in  water.  Formerly  metallic  oxides  were  called  calces,  and 
their  production  was  termed  calcination.    (See  Gas,  ii.  774.) 

Many  oxides  occur  native  in  great  abundance  ;  thus  among  those  of  the  metalloids, 
carbonic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  a  great  number  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. Silica  also  is  very  abundant  both  in  the  states  of  quartz,  flint,  sand,  &c.,  and 
as  a  constituent  of  numerous  minerals  and  rocks.  Sulphuric  acid  occurs  frequently  as 
a  constituent  of  various  minerals,  as  gypsum,  selenite,  heavy  spar,  &c. :  boracic  acid 
occurs  in  the  lagoons  of  Italy,  and  in  some  minerals  :  phosphoric  acid  is  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  small  relative  quantity,  and  it  occurs 
abundantly  in  plants  and  animals.  Among  the  metallic  oxides,  water,  the  earths,  and 
the  alkalis  are  probably  the  most  abundant ;  existing  as  constituents  of  various 
minerals  and  rocks.  Among  the  compounds  of  the  heavy  metals  with  oxygen,  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are  the  most  abundant,  either  as  such  or  in 
ccmibination  with  carbonic  acid,  silica,  &c. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  oxides  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  elementary  sub- 
stances. Among  the  metalloi'dal  oxides  containing  the  smallest  proportions  of  oxygen, 
some  are  characterised  by  their  chemical  indifference,  as  individual  substances,  in 
relation  to  most  other  substances,  as  for  instance  carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  &c. 
Those  containing  larger  proportions  of  oxygen  are  possessed  of  considerable  chemical 
activity  ;  and,  in  their  compounds  with  other  oxides,  they  present  relations  which  are 
generally  of  a  more  or  less  decidedly  chlorous  character,  as  for  instance  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  carbonic  acids. 

The  metallic  oxides  containing  the  smallest  proportions  of  oxygen  are  sometimes 
characterised  by  their  chemical  indifference,  as  for  instance  suboxide  of  lead  ;  but 
they  more  generally  present  relations  of  a  basylous  nature  in  their  compounds  witli 
other  oxides,  as  for  instance  potash,  soda,  zinc-oxide,  silver-oxide,  &c.  Among  those 
containing  larger  proportions  of  oxygen,  some,  such  as  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  &e., 
present  this  character  in  a  less  marked  degree,  and  in  some  of  their  compounds 
they  are  chlorous,  as  in  potash-aluminate,  &c.  Other  metallic  oxides  containing 
still  larger  jiroportions  of  oxygen,  such  as  manganese-peroxide,  &c.,  are  mostly 
indifferent  as  individual  substances  ;  but  the  oxides  containing  the  largest  proportions 
of  oxygen  are  in  many  cases  decidedly  chlorous  in  their  compoimds  with  other  oxides  ; 
as  for  instance,  manganic  acid,  permanganic  acid,  stannic  acid,  chromic  acid,  &c. 

The  chemical  relations  of  compounds  consisting  of  two  different  oxides  are  generally 
of  a  nature  corresponding  to  those  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium-chloride  to 
other  chlorides,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  their  constituents  correspond  with  those  of 

*  The  word  "acid"  in  tliis  article  is  used  in  the  sense  of  anhijdrous  acid  or  anhydride,  c.r.,  carbonic 
acid  CO=  ;  nitric  acid  N20\  &c. 
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hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (See  Salts  ;  and  Acros,  i.  39  ;  Alkali, 
i.  115;  Base,  i.  619.) 

Many  oxides  containing  tlio  largest  proportions  of  oxygon  are  decomposed  at  various 
temperatures  liy  tiie  action  of  heat  alone,  yielding  oxygen-gas  and  lower  oxides. 
Excepting  nitric  acid,  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  most  of  the  other  higher 
oxides  of  the  metalloids  which  are  known  in  a  separate  state,  are  capable  of  supporting 
high  degrees  of  temperature  without  decomposition.  The  sesquioxides  and  peroxides 
of  metals  are  generally  decomposed  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  lower  oxides,  and  all  the 
oxides  of  silver,  gold,  platinum,  &e.,  are  decomposed  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat  into 
o.xygen-gas  and  the  respective  metals.  Some  oxides,  on  the  contrary,  combine  with  a 
further  quantity  of  oxygen,  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as  for  instance  man- 
ganous  and  ferrous  oxides,  or  when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospiheric  air, 
as  plumbous  oxide.  This  change  takes  place  most  readily  in  some  cases  when  the 
oxide  is  in  combination  with  water,  or  when  water  is  present. 

Most  oxides  may  be  decomposed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  heat  and  of  some  other  substance  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and  of  abstract- 
ing it  from  the  oxide  operated  upon,  so  as  to  form  an  oxide  of  greater  stability  under 
the  circumstances.  This  reduction,  as  it  is  termed,  is  complete  when  the  whole  of 
the  oxj'gen  is  separated  from  the  basylous  radicle,  and  partial  when  there  is  only  a 
lower  oxide  produced.  The  most  powerful  reducing  agents  are  the  alkali-metals, 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbon.  Even  carbonic  oxide  is  decomposed  by  potas- 
sium or  sodium  -with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  oxides  of  the  metalloids  are  mostly 
susceptible  of  reduction  by  carbon  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Among  metallic  oxides  those 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  &c.,  are  completely  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat ; 
tlie  oxides  of  manganese  and  uranium,  &c.,  are  but  partially  reduced ;  oxide  of  zinc  with 
difiiculty;  while  the  lower  oxides  of  chromium,  manganese  and  uranium,  and  the  oxides 
of  the  earthy  and  alkali-metals  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen.  In  the  reduction  of 
metallic  oxides  l)y  means  of  carbonic  oxide  or  carbon,  the  metal  eliminated  often 
contains  carbon  in  a  state  of  combination  with  it.  At  very  high  temperatures,  carbon 
reduces  some  oxides  which  are  not  affected  by  hydrogen,  as  for  instance  soda  and 
potash  at  a  wliito  heat. 

When  tlio  reduction  of  a  metallic  oxide  by  carbon  is  efifected  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  carbonic  acid  is  formed;  but  when  it  takes  place  only  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  carbonic  oxide  is  produced. 

The  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  may  also  be  eifected  by  heating  them  with  metals 
whose  oxides  are  less  readily  reduced.  Thus  potassium  reduces  several  metallic  oxides, 
and  among  others  ferric  oxide  at  a  red  heat ;  but  at  a  white  heat,  potash  is  decomposed 
by  iron.  The  result  in  this  latter  case  may  be  due  to  the  volatility  of  potassium  at 
that  temperature,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  small  portions  reduced  under  the 
influence  of  a  preponderating  mass  of  iron,  so  that  this  action  takes  place  repeatedly 
until  the  whole  of  the  potash  is  decomposed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  action 
between  the  potassium  and  oxide  of  iron. 

By  the  action  of  heat  and  reducing  agents  upon  compound  oxides,  such  as  sulphates, 
phosphates,  &c.,  tliere  may  be  produced  a  compound  of  the  metal  with  the  chlorous 
ratlicle,  as  sodium-sulphide,  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding 
sulphate  with  carbon.  If  the  radicle  of  the  clilorous  constituent  of  the  compound  does 
not  combine  with  the  metal  under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  volatilised  in  the 
state  of  a  lower  oxide,  as  in  the  reduction  of  nitrates. 

Some  compound  oxides,  such  as  carbonates,  nitrates,  &c.,  are  decomposed  by  the 
mere  action  of  heat,  the  acid  being  eliminated  either  unaltered  or  decomposed,  and 
tlie  metallic  oxide  remaining  either  in  tlie  same  state  as  it  existed  in  the  original 
compound  or  in  a  higher  state  of  oxidation ;  thus  ferrous  carbonate  yields  by 
ignition,  ferroso-ferric  oxide  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  with  carbonic  acid. 

Certain  metals  and  metalloids  do  not,  under  any  known  circumstances,  combine 
directly  with  oxygen ;  for  example,  gold,  platinum,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
&c.  All  the  others  are  capable  of  comljining  directly  with  oxygen,  some  of  them  at 
very  low  temperatures,  as  for  instance  sodium,  potassium,  &c. ;  others  like  copper,  iron, 
carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  when  heated  to  temperatures  differing  for  each.  In 
all  cases  the  direct  combination  wdth  oxygen  is  atten<led  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
if  it  takes  place  rapidly,  it  is  also  attended  with  evolution  of  light.  (See  CojinusTiON, 
i.  1089.) 

The  physical  condition  of  substances  capable  of  combining  directly  -with  oxygen, 
influences  very  mucli  the  facility  with  which  the  combination  takes  place.  A  state  of 
minute  subdivision  is  most  favourable,  while  a  compact  condition  is  most  opposed  to 
combination,  especially  when  the  resulting  oxide  is  infusible  at  the  temperature 
produced  by  the  combination,  and  forms  a  protecting  crust  over  the  sm-face  of  the 
substance.    Thus  pidveruleiit  copper,  heated  to  about  450°  C,  takes  fire  in  oxygen  gas, 
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and  is  completely  converted  into  oxide ;  but  a  plate  of  copper  under  the  same  conditioii.s 
merely  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide.  On  the  contrary,  a  red-hot  iron  wire 
continues  to  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  because  the  resulting  oxide  is  melted  at  the  tempera- 
ture produced,  and  thus  a  fresh  metallic  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
gas. 

The  indirect  oxidation  of  metals  and  metalloids  may  be  eflfected  by  heating  them 
with  substances  which  evolve  oxygen  when  heated,  such  as  nitrates,  chlorates,  &e. 
Some  metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
form  oxides  which  combine  with  the  acid.  Others  decompose  water  alone  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  like  sodium,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat,  like  aluminium,  magnesium,  iron,  &e. 
Others  again  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  like 
aluminium  and  zinc.  The  behaviour  of  iron  with  water-vapour,  and  that  of  ferric  oxide 
with  hydrogen,  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  the 
exercise  of  chemical  affinity.  The  production  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  same  substance  in  the  other,  are  most  probably  due  to  the 
respective  preponderance  of  water-vapour  relatively  to  hydrogen,  and  of  hydrogen 
relatively  to  water-vapour,  and  also  to  the  constant  removal  of  the  hydrogen  and 
the  water-vapour  which  are  produced  in  the  two  cases  by  the  action  taking  place, 
A  similar  influence  is  also  manifested  in  the  reduction  of  zinc-oxide  by  hydrogen. 
(Deville.) 

The  facility  with  which  different  metals  combine  with  atmospheric  oxygen  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  varies  very  much.  While  the  alkali-metals  are  rapidly 
oxidised  even  in  dry  air,  neitlier  gold,  silver,  nor  platinum  is  at  all  affected  in  any  case. 
Some  metals,  such  as  iron,  however,  which  remain  perfectly  bright  in  dry  air  or  even 
oxygen,  rapidly  become  oxidised  in  moist  air,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide.  The 
presence  of  acid  vapours  in  the  atmosphere  facilitates  this  action  upon  most  oxidable 
metals,  but  in  the  case  of  some  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  surface.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, zinc,  when  superficially  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  does  not  undergo 
further  oxidation,  the  portions  underlying  the  crust  of  oxide  being  in  fact  protected  by  it. 
In  the  case  of  iron,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxidation  progresses  until  the  whole  of  the  metal 
is  converted  into  oxide,  or  as  it  is  termed  rust,  and  it  even  proceeds  with  accelerated 
rapidity  after  the  first  oxidation  of  the  surface  has  taken  place  :  for  the  electropositive 
relation  of  the  iron  to  oxygen  is  augmented  by  its  contact  with  the  ferric  oxide,  and  its 
combination  with  oxygen  is  thereby  facilitated  so  much  that  the  metal  is  capable  of 
decomposing  water. 

A  different  application  of  the  same  principle  may  be  made  the  means  of  preventing 
the  oxidation  of  iron.  Thus  if  the  metal  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  substance  which 
renders  iron  electronegative  in  relation  to  it,  the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  is  reduced, 
and  it  becomes  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  This  fact 
has  been  practically  applied  in  the  galvanising  of  iron,  which  consists  in  coating  iron 
■with  a  thiu  layer  of  zinc  which  becomes  electropositive  in  relation  to  iron,  and  though 
the  zinc  is  thus  rendered  more  liable  to  oxidation,  it  still  protects  the  iron,  since  the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  is  only  superficial,  and  tlie  production  of  a  thin  film  of  oxide  upon 
it  prevents  further  action. 

Sulpbides.  These  form  a  very  numerous  class  of  substances,  which,  consistently 
with  the  chemical  analogy  between  sulphur  and  oxygen,  present  in  their  general  rela- 
tions considerable  similarity  to  the  oxides.  They  contain  various  proportions  of 
sulphur,  and  are  accordingly  termed^roifo-,  sesqui-,  di-,  tri-  and  ^^'?i<a-sulphides.  With 
the  exception  of  carbon-disulphide,  which  corresponds  to  carbonic  acid,  the  sul- 
phides of  the  metalloids  are  but  little  known  :  there  appear  to  be  several  sulphides  of 
phosphorus,  and  probably  more  than  one  sulphide  of  nitrogen.  (Faraday,  Quart. 
Journ.  Sci.  iv. ;  Soubeiran,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvii.  Ixxi.) 

The  sulphides  are  capable  of  forming  compounds  with  each  other — sulpho-salts — ■ 
analogous  to  the  compounds  of  oxides,  in  which  the  sulphides  of  the  most  basylous  ele- 
mentary radicles,  and  those  containing  the  smallest  proportions  of  sulphur — the  sulpho- 
bases — are  basylous  in  relation  to  sulphides  containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  less  basylous  radicles — sulpho-aeids.  Thus  potassium-sulphide  combines  %vith 
carbon-disulphide  and  with  arsenic-pentasulphide,  forming  potassium-sulpho-carbonate 
and  potassium-sidph-arsenate.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  were  formerly 
called  liver  of  sulphur. 

Many  sulphides  combine  with  water  and  some  other  oxides,  as  well  as  with  chlorides 
and  iodides,  &c. 

The  physical  characters  of  some  metallic  sulphides  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
metals  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  the  peculiar  opacity,  lustre,  and  density,  especially 
when  they  are  in  a  crystalline  condition.  They  are  generally  crystaUisable,  brittle, 
and  of  a  grey,  pale  yellow,  or  dark  brown  colour.  The  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals 
are  soluble  in  water,  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble.  They  are  more  frequently  fusible 
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than  tie  corresponding  oxides,  and  some  are  volatilisable,  as  mercury-sulphide,  arsenic- 
sulphide.    Carbon-disulphide  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water. 

Metallic  sulphides  occur  native  in  great  abundance  in  the  various  forms  of  pyrites, 
blende,  and  glance.  They  are  the  principal  sources  from  wliich  certain  metals,  such 
as  lead,  copper,  &c.,  are  extracted. 

Many  sulphides,  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  atmosplioric  air,  do  not  undergo 
any  decomposition  ;  this  is  the  case  chiefly  with  those  containing  the  smallest  propor- 
tions of  sulphur,  such  as  the  protosulphides  of  iron  and  zinc.  Sulphides  containing 
larger  proportions  of  sulphur  are  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  losing  part  of  their 
sulphur,  and  being  converted  into  lower  sulphides,  or  partially  reduced,  as  in  the  case  of 
iron  disulphide.    The  sulphides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  completely  reduced  by  heat. 

Some  sulphides  maybe  decomposed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  of  substances 
capable  of  combining  with  sulphur.  Thus,  for  instance,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and 
antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  ;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  antimony  sul- 
phides are  reduced  by  heating  with  iron  ;  but,  in  this  case,  some  of  the  sulphide  escapes 
decomposition,  and  combines  with  the  iron-sulphide  produced,  forming  a  sulplio-salt. 

Sulphides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  always  decomposed  when  heated 
in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Those  of  the  alkali-  and  earth-metals  are 
converted  into  sulphates  by  this  means.  Zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and 
bismuth  sulphides  are  converted  into  oxides,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  produced ;  but 
when  the  temperature  is  not  above  dull  redness,  some  sulphate  is  formed  by  direct 
oxidation.  Mercury  and  silver  sidphides  ai-e  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Some  native  sulphides  gradually  undergo  alteration  by  mere  exposure  to  tlie  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  is  then  generally  limited  to  the  production  of  sulphates,  unless  the  oxida- 
tion takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate 
first  produced.  In  the  production  of  some  metals  for  use  in  the  arts,  the  separation  of 
sulphur  from  the  native  minerals  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  this  action  in  the 
operations  of  roasting.    (See  Metallurgy.) 

Some  metallic  sulphides  are  also  decomposed  by  heating  them  in  contact  with  water- 
vapoiu',  with  production  of  metallic  oxides  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  lead,  antimony, 
and  mercury  sulphides  are  but  partially  or  little  affected,  and  the  sulphides  of  alkali- 
or  earth-metals  are  converted  into  sulphates,  hydrogen  being  eliminated. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  when  heated  witli  metallic  oxides 
in  suitable  proportions,  jdelding  sidphurous  acid  and  the  metal  of  both  th(^  sulphide 
and  oxide.  Metallic  sulphates  and  nitrates  exercise  a  similar  action,  yielding  various 
proportions  of  metallic  oxide  and  basic  sulphates  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
substances  reacting. 

Many  metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  b}'  acids  in  the  presence  of  water,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  being  evolved,  while  the  metal  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid 
or  the  chlorous  radicle  of  the  acid.  Nitric  acid  when  concentrated  deeomp<jses  most 
sidphides,  v.  \t]\  formation  of  metallic  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  sidp)hur,  and  a  lower  oxide  of 
nitrogen.    Nitromuriatic  acid  acts  still  more  ent^rgetically  in  a  similar  manniT. 

Most  of  the  metals  and  metalloids  are  capable  of  combining  directly  witli  sulphur 
when  heated  with  it  under  suitable  conditions.  Gold  and  zinc  do  not  combine  directly 
with  sulphur.  The  combination  of  metals  with  sulphur  is  attended  with  grtat  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  and  also  of  light  when  it  takes  place  rapidly,  being  in  fact  a  true  case  of 
combustion  in  which  sulphur  takes  the  part  of  oxygen. 

Sulp)hides  are  also  produced  by  the  action  of  metals  upon  sulphydric  acid,  both  .slowly 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Metallic  oxides 
heated  with  excess  of  sulphur  yield  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphides  ;  sometimes  a  com- 
pound of  sulphide  and  oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  manganese.  The  alkalis  and  earths  do 
r.ot  yield  sulphurous  acid  in  this  way,  but  hyposulphurous  or  .'iulphuric  acid,  which 
remains  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  base — liver  of  sulpliur.  3Ietallic 
sulphates  heated  with  carbon  are  reduced,  carbonic  acid  or  cai-bonie  oxide  and  sulpirides 
being  produced.  Hydrogen  gas  exercises  the  same  reducing  action  with  production  of 
water.  Metallic  oxides  heated  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  vapour  of 
carbon-disulphide  are  converted  into  sulpliides,  with  simultaneous  production  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  aceoi'ding  to  circumstances. 

Solutions  of  metallic  compounds  yield  precipitates  of  metaDie  sulphides  when  mixed 
with  solution  of  sulphydric  acid,  or  of  soluble  sulphides.  In  the  case  of  metals 
whose  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  the  sulphides  are  not  precipitated 
unless  there  is  an  alkali  added  to  neutralise  the  acid  of  the  metallic  salt. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  also  produced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates  by  organic 
substances.    Many  native  sulphides  have  no  doid)t  been  formed  in  this  way. 

Fbospbides. — These  compoimds  are  but  little  known  in  a  definite  state  ;  but  they 
appear  to  Ije  in  general  analogous  to  the  sulphides  in  their  chemical  characters.  The 
metallic  phosphides  are  mostly  brittle  and  fusible,  and  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in 
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metals  renders  them  hard  and  brittle.  (See  Copper,  ii.  73  ;  Iron,  iii.  327,  334  399  ; 
Lead,  iii.  557.)  ' 

The  phosphides  of  the  alkali-  and  earth-metals  are  decomposed  by  contact  with 
water,  yielding  oxides  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  Some  of  the  phosphides  are 
converted  by  ignition  in  contact  with  air  into  basic  phosphates,  part  of  the  phosphorus 
being  volatilised. 

Metallic  phosphides  may  be  produced,  either  by  heating  the  metals  with  phosphorus, 
by  the  reduction  of  phosphates  with  carbon  or  hydrogen  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoretted hydrogen  upon  solutions  of  metallic  compounds.  Some  metals  cannot  be 
combined  with  phosphorus  by  any  of  these  methods. 

Chlorides. — All  the,  elementary  radicles,  excepting  fluorine,  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  existing  in  combination  with  chlorine.  The  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metals 
generally  correspond  to  the  oxides.    (See  Metallic  Chlorides,  i.  894  et  seq.) 

Among  the  chlorides  of  the  metalloids,  some  correspond  in  their  composition  with 
the  respective  oxides,  sulphides,  &c.    (See  i.  899,  764,  iii.  293.) 

Bromides. — (See  i.  672  et  seq.) 

Iodides  (See  iii.  284.) 

Pluorides. — (See  ii.  670  et  seq.) 

iTltrides. — With  the  exception  of  the  nitride  of  carbon  (see  Cyanogen,  ii.  275), 

these  compounds  are  but  little  known.  The  titanium-nitrides  are  among  the  most 
remarkable.  Several  other  metals  and  metalloids  appear  to  form  definite  compounds 
with  nitrogen  in  several  proportions.  (See  Carbazote,  i.  757 ;  Boron,  Nitride  op, 
i.  635  ;  Copper,  ii.  67;  Iron,  iii.  391  ;  Magnesium,  iii.  754;  also  Nitrogen.) 

Carbides. — Several  metals  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  compounds  with  carbon, 
but  their  chemical  history  is  little  known.  The  most  important  are  the  iron-carbides 
(iii.  371  and  329;  also  Copper,  ii.  52).  Manganese  probably  forms  compounds  with 
carbon  analogous  to  the  iron  carbides. 

Sillcides. — The  compounds  of  silicium  with  the  metals  are  still  less  known  than 
the  carbides.    (See  Iron,  iii.  334,  and  Manganese,  iii.  816.) 

Alloys. — Most  metals  are  probably,  to  some  extent,  capable  of  existing  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  each  other  in  definite  proportions  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
these  compounds  in  a  separate  condition,  since  they  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  the 
melted  metals,  and  do  not  generally  differ  so  widely,  in  their  melting  or  solidifying 
points,  from  the  metals  they  may  be  mixed  with,  as  to  be  separated  by  crystallisation 
in  a  definite  condition.  Exceptions  to  this  are  met  with  in  the  cooling  of  argentiferous 
lead  (iii.  504  et  seq.),  the  crystallisation  of  brass  (see  Copper,  ii.  48),  and  of  gun 
metal  (ii.  44). 

Some  metals  cannot  be  made  to  mix  or  combine  with  each  other  when  melted 
together,  except  in  very  unequal  proportions.  Thus  lead  retains  only  1-6  per  cent,  zinc, 
and  zinc  only  1"2  per  cent,  lead  (see  Matthiessen  and  v.  Bose,  1861,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.). 
Even  when  metals  are  miscible  in  all  proportions,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  is 
actual  chemical  combination,  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  and  sodium,  tin  and  antimony. 

The  chemical  force  capable  of  being  exerted  between  different  metals  may,  as  a  rule 
be  expected  to  be  A'ery  feeble,  and  the  consequent  state  of  combination  would  therefore 
be  very  easily  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  other  forces.  The  stability  of  sucli 
metallic  compounds  is  however  greater  in  proportion  to  the  general  chemical 
dissimilarity  of  the  metals  they  contain.  But  in  all  cases  of  combination  between 
metais,  the  alteration  of  physical  characters,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  chemi- 
cal combination,  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent.  The  most  unquestionable 
compounds  (if  metals  are  still  metallic  in  their  general  physical  characters,  and  there 
is  no  such  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents  as  takes  place  in 
the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  or  sulphur,  or  chlorine,  &c.  The  alteration  of 
characters  in  alloys  is  generally  limited  to  the  colour,  degree  of  hardness,  tenacity,  &c., 
and  it  is  only  when  the  constituent  metals  are  capable  of  assuming  opposite  chemical 
relations,  that  these  compounds  are  distinguished  by  great  brittleness. 

The  formation  of  actual  chemical  compounds  is  indicated  in  some  cases,  when  two 
metals  are  melted  together,  by  several  phenomena,  viz.  the  evolution  of  heat,  as  in 
the  case  of  platinum  and  tin,  copper  and  zinc,  &c.  The  density  of  alloys,  also  differs 
from  that  of  mere  mixtures  of  the  metals.  In  the  solidification  of  alloys  the  temperature 
does  not  always  fall  uniformly,  but  often  remains  stationary  at  particular  degrees,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  solidifying  points  of  the  compounds  then  crystallising.  Tin 
and  lead  melted  together  in  any  proportions  always  form  a  compound  which  solidifi£s 
at  187°  C.  The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is  often  very  different  from  the  point  of  solidi- 
fication, and  it  is  generally  lower  than  the  mean  melting  point  of  the  constituent  metals. 

But  though  metals  may  combine  when  melted  together,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
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remain  combined  aftor  tlie  solidification  of  the  mass,  and  the  wide  differences  between 
tlie  melting  and  solidifying  points  of  certain  alloys  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
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existence  of  these  compounds 
is  limited  to  a  certain  range  of 
temperature.  M atth i  e s s e n 
(Brit.  Ass.  Reports,  1863, 
p.  37)  regards  it  as  probable 
that  the  condition  of  an  alloy 
of  two  metals  in  the  liquid 
state  may  be  eitlier  that  of — • 
1.  A  solution  of  one  metal  in 
another ;  2.  Chemical  com- 
bination; 3.  Mechanical  mix- 
ture; or,  4.  A  solution  or 
mixture  of  two  or  all  of  the 
.above  ;  and  that  similar  dif- 
ferences may  obtain  as  to  its 
condition  in  the  solid  state. 
He  considers  that  the  con- 
ductivity for  heat  and  elec- 
tridty  are  among  the  cha- 
r.icters  best  calculated  to 
indicate  the  eliemical  nature 
of  alloys.  In  respect  to  elec- 
tric conductivity,  he  divides 
metals  into  two  classes,  viz.  : 

A.  Metals  which,  when 
alloyed  with  each  other,  con- 
duct electricity  in  the  ratios 
of  their  relative  volumes — 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  cadmium. 

B.  Metals  which,  when 
alloyed  with  e.ach  other,  or 
with  a  metal  of  class  A,  do 
not  conduct  electricity  in 
the  ratios  of  their  relative 
volumes,  but  always  in  a 
lower  degree  than  that  cal- 
culated from  the  mean  of 
their  volumes — bismuth, 
an  timon  p  hit  inum,  pal- 
ladiun^iron,  alumin  iu  m, 
gold,  copper,  silver,  &c. 

The  curves  representing 
the  conducti\ity  of  different 
series  of  alloys  have  the  I'e- 
lation  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagrams. 

Group  I.  Those  belonging 
to  the  alloys  of  metals  in 
class  A  are  almost  straight 
lines.  That  of  the  load-tin 
alloys  is  given  as  the  type. 

Group  II.  The  curves  of 
alloys  of  metals  in  class  B 
show  a  rapid  decrement  on 
both  sides  of  the  curve,  the 
turning  points  being  con- 
iiected  together  by  nearly 
straight  lines.  That  of  the 
gold-silver  alloys  is  given  as 
the  type. 

Group  III.  The  curves  of 
alloys  of  metals  in  class  A 
with  those  in  class  B  show 
a  rapid   decrement  on  the 


side  beginning  with  the  metal  belonging  to  class  B,  then  turning  and  going  in  .a 
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straiaht  line  to  the  other  side,  beginning  with  the  metal  belonging  to  class  A.  That 
of  the  tin-copper  alloys  is  given  as  the  type. 

In  regard  to  the  alloys  of  the  first  group,  if  they  were  mechanical  mixtures,  the 
metals  composing  them,  unless  their  specific  gravities  were  the  same,  would  separate 
into  two  layers  when  melted  and  slowly  cooled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lead-zinc  alloys 
(Matthiessen  and  v.  Bose,  Proc.  Eoy.  xi.  430).  But  the  alloys  of  lead  and  tin, 
for  example,  do  not  separate  in  the  same  way  as  lead  and  zinc.  Moreover,  homogeneous 
wires  could  not  be  obtained  by  pressing  if  these  alloys  were  mechanical  mixtures ;  but 
wires  of  the  same  alloy  have  been  proved  to  have  the  same  conducting  power,  whether 
taken  from  the  press  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  between  the  theoretic  and  actual  conductivity  of 
these  alloys,  as  well  as  between  the  calculated  and  actual  percentage  decrement  in 
conductivity  between  0°  and  100°  C,  indicates  that,  in  the  solid  state,  they  are  not 
chemical  compounds.  In  regard  to  these  particulars,  the  following  law  has  been  found 
to  obtain  for  all  alloys  of  the  first  and  second  groups,  as  well  as  for  some  of  those 
belonging  to  the  third  group : 

The  actual  percentage  decrement  in  conductimty  between  0°  and  100°  C.  is  to  the 
calculated  decrement,  as  the  actual  is  to  the  calcidatcd  conductivity.  (Matthiessen  and 
Vogt,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  652.) 

Among  the  alloys  of  the  second  group,  some  may  be  regarded  as  mechanical  mix- 
tures. Silver  and  copper  fused  and  well  stirred  together,  separate  when  slowly  cooled, 
so  that  the  mass  contains  different  amounts  of  the  metals  at  different  parts 
(Levol,  Journ.  Pharm.  xvii.  111).  But  these  alloys  are  exceptional,  and  most  of  the 
alloys  of  this  group  may  be  regarded  as  solidified  solutions  of  allotropic  modifications 
of  the  metals  in  each  other.  The  curves  representing  the  conductivity  of  the  different 
series  of  these  alloys  all  have  the  typical  form  ;  and  the  decrement  in  conductivity 
between  0°  and  100°  C.  agrees  with  the  theoretical  amount. 

In  the  third  group  of  alloys,  the  rapid  decrement  in  the  conductivity  of  those  alloys 
of  the  several  series  which  contain  but  very  small  amoimts  of  a  metal  belonging  to  class 
A,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds  of  the  metals.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  amount  of  one  of  the  metals  in  the  alloys  corresponding  to  the  turn- 
ing-points of  the  curves  representing  the  conductivity  of  the  series  is  too  small,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  instances : 

Alloy.  Percenlage. 

Bismuth-tin.  tin  .  .  .  0'6 

Bismuth-lead.  lead  .  .  2"0 

Silver.  tin  .  .  .  2-6 

Again,  the  great  similarity  of  the  curves  representing  the  conductivity  of  series  of 
alloys  belonging  to  this  group,  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds  in 
thp  solid  alloys. 

Moreover,  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  different  metals  belonging  to  class  A, 
and  the  decrement  in  conductivity  of  the  alloys,  is  equally  opposed  to  such  a  view  of 
their  condition.  Tlius  in  silver-lead  and  silver-tin  alloys,  the  decrements  in  conductivity 
corresponding  to  0'9  per  cent,  lead  and  07  per  cent,  tin  by  volume  are  equal,  and  in 
bismuth-lead  and  bismuth-tin  alloys,  the  decrements  corresponding  to  0-4  per  cent.  vol. 
lead  and  0-62  per  cent.  vol.  tin  are  equal.  (See  Matthiessen,  Phil.  Trans.  1860, 
p.  171.^ 

The  influence  exercised  upon  the  conductivity  of  metals  by  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  other  metals  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  determined  by  the  altera- 
tion of  crystalline  form  or  tendency  to  crystallise  which  are  known  to  be  influenced  by 
that  circumstance.    (See  Matthiessen  and  Vogt,  Phil.  Mag.  1862.) 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  metals  belonging  to  class  B  undergo  a  molecular  change 
when  alloyed  with  one  another  or  with  metals  belonging  to  class  A,  and  that  in  each  an 
allotropic  condition  is  induced  by  a  small  amount  of  oilier  metals,  varying  according  to 
the  different  metals,  then  many  of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  alloys  may  be 
explained.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  curve  representing  the  conductivity  of  zinc-copper 
alloys  has  the  same  form  as  those  of  other  alloys  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and 
the  percentage  decrement  in  their  conductivity  between  0'-'  and  100°  C.  is  exactly  what 
is  indicated  by  the  law  above  stated.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  solid  alloys  of 
zinc  and  copper  are  only  solidified  solutions  of  zinc  and  of  allotropic  copper  in  each 
other.  The  different  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  and  upon  the  metals  constituting 
them,  when  in  an  isolated  state,  may  also  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  sucli  allotropic 
modifications  when  they  are  alloyed,  as  well  as  to  the  existence  of  chemical  compounds 
of  the  metals  in  the  alloys. 

Ill  the  tin-gold  series  of  alloys,  the  curve  representing  the  conductivity  has  not  the 
typical  form  of  this  group  of  alloys.    Beginning  fi-oni  tin  there  is  a  gradual  decrement 
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as  far  as  tlie  alloy  Sn^Au-,*  then  a  gradual  increment  to  tlie  alloy  Sn Au,  and  then  a  de- 
crement to  SnAu' ;  and  from  the  alloy  containing  27  per  cent,  tin  to  pure  gold,  the 
increase  of  conducti\'ity  is  represented  by  a  straight  line.  These  irregularities  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  that  the  alloys  corresponding  to  the  turning-points  of  the  curve 
are  chemical  compounds,  for  they  have  definite  composition  ;  they  contain  large 
amounts  of  both  metals:  Sn'^Au-  =  60  per  cent. ;  SuAu  =  37  percent.  ;  and  8nAu^=  13 
per  cent,  of  tin.  Then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy  Sn'Au  is  almost  equal  to  that 
calculated,  while  SuAu  expands  and  SnAu-  contracts  more  than  any  of  tlie  other  tin- 
gold  alloys.  Moreover,  the  percentage  decrement  in  the  conductivity  of  these  alloys 
between  0°  and  100°  C.  does  not  conform  to  the  law  above  stated  (p.  943).  Tin  and 
gold  also  dissolve  in  each  other  very  readily,  with  evolution  of  heat. 

Matthiessen  thus  classifies  the  solid  alloys  composed  of  two  metals  according  to  their 
chemical  nature. 

1.  Solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  another— lead-tin,  cadmium-tin,  zinc-tin,  lead- 
cadmiiim,  and  zinc-cadmium  alloys. 

2.  Solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  the  allotropic  modification  of  another — lead- 
bismuth,  tin-bismuth,  tin-copper,  zinc-copper,  lead-silver,  and  tin-silver  alloys. 

3.  Solidified  solutions  of  allotropic  modifications  of  the  metals  in  each  other — 
bismutli-gold,  bismuth-silver,  palladium-silver,  platinum-silver,  gold-copper,  and  gold- 
silver  alloys. 

4.  Chemical  compounds  of  the  alloys  corresponding  to  Sn'Au,  Sn'Au  and  Au-Sn. 

5.  Solidified  solutions  of  chemical  compounds  in  each  other — the  alloys  intermediate 
between  those  corresponding  to  the  above  formula;. 

6.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  another — alloys  of 
lead  and  zinc  containing  more  than  1'2  per  cent,  lead  or  1'6  per  cent.  zinc. 

7.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  the  allotropic  modifi- 
cation of  another — alloys  of  zinc  and  bismuth  containing  more  than  14  per  cent,  zinc 
or  more  than  24  per  cent,  bismuth. 

8.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  allotropic  modifications  of  the  two 
metals  in  each  other — most  of  the  silver-copper  alloys.  (Matthiessen,  Brit.  Ass. 
1863 — Rijiort  on  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Alloi/s,  pp.  37-48.) 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  generally  obtaining  in  respect  to  chemical  combination, 
the  metals  which  present  the  greatest  difference  in  their  general  chemical  characters 
are  the  most  capable  of  existing  in  combination  with  each  other,  and  of  forming  de- 
finite compounds.  Thus  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.,  which  are  the  most  chlorous  of  the 
metals,  form  numerous  definite  compounds  with  the  more  basylous  metals — silver, 
copper,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c.,  many  of  which  compounds  occur  native.  (See 
Arsenides  and  Antimonides,  i.  316,  370,  591,  1041  ;  ii.  41 ;  iii.  368,  532.) 

Some  arsenides  lose  arsenic  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  air  ;  but  by  heating  in 
contact  with  air  they  are  converted  into  oxides  or  basic  arsenates,  while  arsenious 
acid  is  volatilised. 

These  compounds  are  often  formed  in  metallurgical  operations  with  arsenical 
minerals  containing  cobalt,  nickel,  or  iron,  and  collect  in  a  separate  layer  between  the 
reduced  metal  and  the  sulphides. 

The  physical  characters  of  alloys,  though  they  always  retain  the  prominent  cha- 
racters of  metals,  are  in  some  respects  very  dilFerent  from  those  of  the  metals  they 
contain,  and  which  render  these  latter  useful  in  the  arts.  Thus  the  alloy  consisting 
of  copper  witli  half  its  weight  of  zinc,  is  much  harder  than  jiure  copper,  and  at  the 
same  time  sutHciently  ductile  (see  Br.\ss,  ii.  47  ct  seq.).  The  alloy  of  copper  with  one- 
ninth  its  weight  of  tin  is  much  harder  than  copper,  is  well  calculated  for  casting,  and 
has  sufficient  tenacity  for  the  construction  of  ordnance  (see  Broxze,  ii.  43  ct  seq.). 
The  alloy  of  copper  with  one-ninth  its  weight  of  aluminium  is  hard,  tenacious,  and 
malleable  (see  Aluminiuji  Bronze,  i.  155).  The  alloy  of  copper  with  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  tin  is  very  hard,  and  being  highly  sonoi'ous  is  well  suited  for  bells,  &c.  The 
alloy  of  copper  with  half  its  weight  of  tin  is  white,  and  capable  of  receiving  such  a  high 
polish  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  reflectors  of  telescopes.    (See  Speculum  metal,  ii.  43.) 

The  alloy  of  lead  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  antimony  is  readily  fusible,  much 
harder  than  lead,  but  not  brittle  like  antimony-bismuth  or  zinc,  and  is  well  suited  by 
these  characters  for  type-founding  (see  Type-metal,  i.  316  ;  iii.  p.  532).  Other  alloys 
will  be  found  described  under  the  heads  of  the  several  metals  they  contain. 

The  chemical  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  is  sometimes  very  difl^erent  from  their  ac- 
tion upon  metals  in  the  separate  state:  thus  platinum,  when  alloyed  with  silver,  is  readily 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  affected  by  that  acid  when  unalloyed.  On  the  con- 
trary, silver,  which  in  a  separate  state  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  is  not  dis- 
solved by  it  when  alloyed  with  gold  in  proportions  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  tho 
alloy  by  weight. 

*  S  =  118  ;  An  =  106. 
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Analysis  of  Alloys. — Tlie  number  of  metals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
various  alloys  used  in  the  arts  is  not  very  considerable,  and  in  most  ordinary  irases 
the  fullowing  systematic  mode  of  testing  alloys  will  serve  to  alFord  indications  of  what 
metals  they  contain. 

The  finely  divided  substance  is  covered  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  glass  flask,  and 
the  reaction  is  assisted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 

I.  No  reaction  takes  place,  and 

A.  The  substance  remains  unaltered,  indicating  the  probable  absence  of  all  metals 
but  gold  and  platinum. 

II.  A  reaction  takes  'place,  red  nitrous  fumes  being  evolved  ;  and  in  tliis  case  : 

B.  Solution  of  the  substance  takes  place  without  any  residue  being  left,  indicat- 
ing the  absence  of  grold  (platinum?),  antimony  and  tin. 

1.  The  sohition  may  contain  all  the  other  metals  likely  to  be  present  in  alloys,  &e. ; 
copper,  lead,  silver,  ttlsmutb,  mercury,  arsenic,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  Iron, 
aluminium. 

C.  The  solution  is  partial,  and  the  residue  is — 

2.  Metallic,  or  a  blacjc  powder,  indicating  the  presence  of  gold,  platinum,  and 
perhaps  antimony  and  tin  in  small  proportions. 

3.  White,  indicating  the  presence  of  antimony  or  tin,  and  perhaps  gold  and 
platinum  in  small  proportions. 

3>.  No  solution  takes  place,  indicating  the  absence  of  all  metals  but  gold,  plati- 
num, antimony,  tin,  and  perhaps  silver  and  lead  in  small  proportions.  The 
residue  may  be — 

4.  White,  indicating  the  same  as  3. 

The  solution,  1,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  a  residue 
remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  bo  separated  by  decanting  oif  the  clear  liquid,  or  by 
filtration  after  the  excess  of  acid  has  been  removed  by  boiling  the  liquid.  The 
metals  are  then  to  be  tested  for  in  the  clear  solution.    See  Analysis,  i.  216. 

When,  on  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  there  is  produced  an  insoluble  residue,  3,  it  is 
to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed,  and  tested  for  tin  antimony,  &c.   (See  i.  322.) 

When  the  substance  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  when  it  is  but  partially 
dissolved,  the  residue,  2,  or  the  unaltered  substance,  is  to  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  part  nitric  acid. 

The  result  of  this  treatment  may  be  either — 

5.  Partial  solution  and  the  separation  of  a  white  insoluble  powder,  chloride  of  silver, 
or  (less  probable)  chloride  of  lead. 

6.  Complete  solution.  Both  in  this  and  the  previous  case,  the  metals  belonging  to 
this  group  A  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution  may  contain  gold  and  platinum, 
which  should  be  tested  for  in  the  usual  manner.  (See  Anaitsis,  i.  215,  and  Gold, 
ii.  928.) 

The  chloride  solution,  5  and  6,  may  also  contain  metals  which  are  only  partially 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid  when  alloyed  with  gold  or  platinum.  B.  H.  P. 

OTETAIiIiURGV.  Hilttenkunde.  Metallurgie. — The  art  of  extracting  metals  from 
the  various  minerals  found  in  the  earth,  and  of  converting  them  into  forms  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  arts,  which  constitutes  metallurgy  in  its  widest  range,  comprises 
a  number  of  operations  which  are  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  and  which  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  work.  But  many  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
metallurgy  involve  processes  which  are  essentially  cliemical,  and  it  is  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  principles  upon  which  these  operations  depend,  that  attention  will 
be  directed  in  this  article.  Information  on  the  mechanical  sections  of  Metallurgy  will 
be  found  in  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  ;  articles  JMetailubgt, 
Mining,  and  Ores,  Deessing  of. 

The  metalswhich  are  largely  used  in  the  arts,  viz.:  Iron,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
antimony,  bismuth,  nickel,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two,  chiefly  found  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with  other 
substances,  constituting  a  variety  of  minerals,  among  which  those  containing  a  suffi- 
ciently considerable  amount  of  the  several  metals  to  admit  of  their  being  profitably  ex- 
tracted, are  caUed  ores,  when  they  occur  in  suflBeient  abundance  for  metallurgie  purposes. 

The  production  of  the  alkali-  and  earth-metals,  which  is  now  carried  on  more 
extensively  than  it  was,  is  a  branch  of  industiy  appertaining  rather  to  the  cliemical 
manufactory  than  to  metallm'gy ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  compounds  of  cobalt,  chromium,  and  arsenic  which  are  manufactured  from 
the  ores  of  these  metals. 
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The  metallic  compoimds  which  nve  most  frequent  as  ores  are : — 

1.  Oxides.  Either  simple,  such  as  stannic  oxide  in  tin-stone,  ferric  oxide  iu  lipematite, 
or  compound  oxides,  such  as  ferroso-ferric  oxide  in  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  some  saline 
compounds,  as  carbonates,  and,  in  small  quantity,  silicates,  sulphates,  &c. 

2.  Sulphides.  Either  simple,  such  us  galena,  blende,  grey  antimony ;  or  compound 
sulphides,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  ziukenite,  miargyrite. 

3.  Arsenides.    Generally  in  small  quantity,  and  mixed  with  other  ores. 

These  compounds  rarely  occur  in  a  separate  state,  but  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
other  minerals  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  Gang  {Ganguc ;  ga7igart),  constituting- 
masses  which  are  situated  in  more  or  less  horizontal  or  vertical  jjositions  relatively  to 
the  rocks  they  are  associated  with,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by  the  terms 
bed  {Lager  ;  eoneis),  or  lode  (Gang ;  Jilun). 

The  admixtures  generally  met  with  in  ores  are  either  minerals  containing  other 
metals  than  that  of  the  ore  they  are  associated  with,  or  they  are  minerals  wliich  do 
not  contain  any  of  the  metals  commonly  used  for  technical  purposes,  as  for  instance 
quartz,  some  one  of  the  numerous  mineral  silicates,  felspar,  hornblende,  mica,  &c. ; 
carbonates,  calc-spar,  bitter  spar,  limestone,  &c. ;  sulphates,  heavy  spar  ;  fluorides,  &c., 
and  portions  of  the  rocks  adjoining  the  lode  or  bed.  Sometimes  these  latter  admixtures 
are  useful  in  the  operations  by  which  the  metals  are  extracted ;  sometimes  they  require 
to  be  separated  mechanically  by  various  preliminary  operations.  (See  Ornss,  Dkessing 
of:  lire's  Dictioncm/  cif  Arts,  Mamtfetctures,  and  Mines,  iii.  312.) 

When  the  ores  of  a  metal  contain  admixtures  iu  small  proportion  of  other  metal- 
liferous minerals,  the  operations  by  which  the  metal  is  extracted  are  in  some  cases  con- 
siderably modified,  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  separation  of  the  foreign  metals ;  either 
on  account  of  their  value,  as  in  the  case  of  argentiferous  lead  and  copper  ores,  or  because 
of  their  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  qualities  of  the  metal  to  be  obtained  from  the 
ore.    (See  Copper,  ii.  32 ;  Lead,  iii.  504  et  seq.) 

The  pliysical  characters  of  the  metals  which  it  is  the  object  of  metallura:ical  opera- 
tions to  obtain,  render  it  necessary  that  in  most  cases  they  sliould  be  melted  before 
being  used  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  their  ores  is  such  as  to 
require  the  influence  of  powerful  chemical  agencies  to  effect  the  separation  of  tlio 
metals  from  the  substances  they  are  combined  with.  For  these  reasons,  the  action  of 
heat  in  augmenting  the  chemical  activity  of  substances  has  been  had  recourse  to  in 
most  of  the  metallurgic  operations  by  which  chemical  changes  are  to  be  effected  in 
the  ores  or  other  materials  operated  upon,  and  the  extraction  of  metals  fi-om  their 
ores  has  therefore  been  commonly  termed  smelting.  But  there  are  other  methods  by 
which  many  metals  maybe  extracted,  and  by  which  certain  of  them  are  to  some  extent 
extracted  from  their  ores  without  the  aid  of  heat.  According  to  these  methods,  the 
ores  are  first  operated  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  metal  they  contain 
into  a  compound  soluble  in  water,  and  from  the  solution  the  metal  is  separated 
either  by  the  action  of  another  metal  upon  the  solution,  or  by  galvanic  action 
(Electro-Metali.ukgy,  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  \i.  88). 
The  influence  of  electricity,  however,  is  chiefly  applied  in  the  working  of  certain  metals 
for  particular  purposes,  as  in  electroplating,  and  has  not  yet  been  rendered 
available  in  the  extraction  of  the  ordinary  metals  from  their  ores.  Among  the  other 
methods  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores  in  the  wet  way,  the  precipitation  of 
copper  (ii.  36)  and  tlie  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  means  of  sodium-chloride, 
after  the  silver  in  the  ores  lias  been  converted  into  chloride  (see  Silver),  as  well  as  the 
working  of  platinum  and  gold  ores  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  are  the  only  methods 
of  this  kind  which  are  carried  on  to  any  extent. 

In  metallurgic  operations,  conducted,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  dry  way,  or  with- 
out the  presence  of  water,  and  vnth  the  aid  of  a  high  temperatiu-e,  there  are  two  modes 
in  which  chemical  alterations  are  brought  about  in  the  ore  or  other  materials  operated 
upon,  viz.  melting  and  roasting.  In  the  one  case  the  material  is  mixed  with  some 
substance  which  decomposes  it,  when  one  or  other  of  them  is  rendered  liquid  by 
heat.  Thus,  for  example,  galena  and  metallic  iron  melted  together  yield  metallic  lead 
andiron-sulphide.  When  galena  is  melted  with  litharge  or  lead-sulphate  in  suitable 
proportions,  there  are  produced  metallic  lead  and  sulphurous  acid  (see  ante,  p.  4S2). 
A  similar  reaction  takes  place  when  cupric  sulphide  and  cupric  oxide  are  melted 
together.    (See  Copper,  ii.  23  ct  seq.) 

In  the  other  operation,  viz.  roasting,  the  ore,  or  other  material,  is  subjected  to  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  of  a  gaseous  substance  capable  of  producing  a  chemical  altera,- 
tion  calculated  to  facilitate  a  subsequent  operation.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  copper 
smelting,  the  ores  consisting  of  sulphides,  are  roasted  iu  contact  with  atmospheric  air 
so  as  to  convert  them  to  a  great  extent  into  oxides,  and  in  the  subsequent  melting 
operation  the  cuprous  oxide  is  again  converted  into  sulphide  by  reaction  with  the 
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iron-sulphide  remaining  iiuoxidised,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  ferric  oxide 
produced  in  the  roasting.  In  the  smelting  of  lead  also,  the  galena  is  first  roasted  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  is  thus  partially  converted  into  oxide  and  sulphate, 
which,  in  the  subsequent  melting  operation,  react  with  the  remaining  sulphide  as  above 
indicated. 

In  some  cases  the  operation  of  melting  is  conducted  with  the  view  of  effecting 
oxidation,  as  in  the  separation  of  antimony  from  gold,  or  of  lead  from  gold  and  silver 
in  cupellation  (see  ante,  p.  .508  ct  scq.).  Roasting  also  is  sometimes  conducted  with 
the  object  of  effecting  reduction,  as  in  the  conversion  of  metallic  sulphates  and  arsenates 
into  sulphides  and  arsenides  by  means  of  carburetted  gases.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  chief  ultimate  effect  produced  by  roasting  is  oxidation,  or  some  corresponding 
change  ;  while  the  ultimate  effect  produced  by  melting  is  most  frequently  reduction. 
These  operations  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  extraction  of  all  metals  from  their 
ores ;  a  description  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  under  those  conditions,  will 
therefore  exhibit  the  chief  chemical  principles  of  metallurgy.  More  detailed  informa- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  metals. 


Roasting  of  Ores  and  Mbtailuegic  Products. 

Ores  and  intermediate  products  are  roasted  either  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  or 
as  large  lumps,  according  to  their  nature.  The  degree  of  heat  applied  is  not  in  any 
ca.se  sufficient  to  cause  fusion,  or  aggregation  of  the  mass,  and  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  material  operated  upon  stirred  about,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to 
the  action  of  the  gas  by  which  chemical  alteration  is  effected. 

Roasting  is  conducted,  sometimes  in  kilns,  sometimes  in  reverberatory  furnaces  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  materials  are  merely  piled  up  in 
heaps  with  alternate  layers  of  fuel,  which  are  ignited  and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  until 
consumed. 

Oxidisingr  roasting'  is  always  effected  by  means  of  a  current  of  heated  atmospheric 
air  made  to  pass  over  the  material  at  a  suitable  temperature.  The  chemical  change  pro- 
duced by  roasting  is  either  a  mere  combination  with  oxygen,  as  in  roasting  magnetic 
iron  ore,  which  is  thus  converted  into  ferric  oxide ;  or  it  may  be  attended  with  the 
separation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  some  constituent  of  the  material  operated  upon, 
as  in  roasting  suljohides,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  volatilised,  while  the  metal  is  converted  into  oxide,  and  another  portion  of 
the  sulphur  is  oxidised  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  combined  with  the  metallic 
oxide. 

The  different  metallic  sulphides  present  very  different  characters  under  these  condi- 
tions :  thus — 

Iron-proiosidphide  is  partially  converted  into  feiTous  sulphate:  this  at  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  volatilised,  and  basic  ferric 
sulphate,  and  ferrous  oxide.  At  a  still  higher  temperature  the  basic  sidphate  may  be 
also  decomposed,  yielding  at  last  ferric  oxide.  In  operations  on  the  large  scale,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  effect  the  entire  separation  of  sulphur  from  iron-sulphide 
by  roasting,  even  when  the  material  is  finely  divided,  the  heat  gradually  applied,  and 
the  surface  frequently  changed  by  stirring  meanwhile. 

Zinc-sulphide  undergoes  oxidation  very  slowly,  yielding  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
oxide,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  loses  sulphiu-ic  acid,  and  may  be  eventually  con- 
verted into  pure  oxide.  This  result,  however,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  in  the 
case  of  iron-sulphide ;  but  the  roasting  of  zinc-sulphide  is  not  so  troublesome,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  less  liable  to  undergo  partial  fusion  than  iron-sulphide  is. 

Cop2')er-sidphidc,  when  carefully  roasted,  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cuprous 
oxide  and  cupric  sulphate.  So  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  being  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur,  cupric  oxide  cannot  be  formed  :  for  cupric  oxide  heated  in  con- 
tact with  sulphurous  acid  is  partially  reduced,  cuprous  oxide  and  cupric  sulphate  being 
produced ;  but  so  soon  as  all  the  copper-sulphide  has  been  converted  into  such  a  mix- 
ture, the  cuprous  oxide  begins  to  be  further  oxidised.  At  a  higher  temperature,  the 
cupric  sulphate  midergoes  decomposition,  sulphuric  acid  being  more  or  less  expelled. 
In  the  imperfect  roasting  of  copper-sulphide,  which  is  generally  effected  when  ores 
containing  that  substance  are  operated  upon  on  the  large  scale,  the  result  is  a  mixture 
of  cuprous  oxide,  cupric  sulphate,  copper-stdphide,  and  metallic  copper.  The  latter 
appears  to  be  produced  in  those  places  where  the  cuprous  oxide  is  more  highly  heated, 
while  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  sidphurous  acid,  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
reduce  cupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide  under  the  same  condition. 

Lcad-sulphidc  is  difficult  to  roast,  since  it  is  very  liable  to  aggregate  together, 
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yielding  a  mixture  of  lead-sulphate  and  load-oxide,  from  which  the  suli)huric  add 
cannot  be  expelled,  even  when  it  is  heated  so  high  as  to  melt. 

Bisniuth-sidphide  is  so  fusible  that  it  is  very  diffioult  to  roast  completely. 

Antimony -trisidphide  is  also  very  difficult  to  roast  for  the  same  reason.  There  is 
generally  produced  a  mixture  of  trioxide,  jientoxide,  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  If  the 
heat  be  high,  a  portion  of  the  pentoxide  is  volatilised. 

Arsinic-sulphidc  and  trisidphide  are  decomposed  by  roasting,  yielding  arsenious  and 
sulphurous  acids,  both  of  which  arc  volatilised. 

Mercury-sul'phide  is  converted  by  roasting  into  metallic  merciu'y  and  sulphui'ous  acid. 
Gold-sulphide  undergoes  the  same  alteration  by  roasting. 

Silver-siilphide  is  entirely  converted  into  metallic  silver.  But  when  it  is  roasted 
together  with  other  sulphides,  such  as  iron-  or  copper-sulphide,  some  silver-sulphate  is 
always  produced,  which  by  increase  of  temperature  is  decomposed  into  metallic  silver, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen. 

Nickel-sulphide  can  be  easily  converted  by  roasting  into  a  mixture  of  nickel-oxide 
and  peroxide,  with  only  a  small  admixture  of  unaltered  sulphide.  So  long  as  sul- 
phurous acid  is  generated  abundantly,  nickel-oxide  only  is  produced,  and  this  after- 
wards becomes  jieroxidised. 

Cobalt-sulphide  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  nickel-sulphide,  except  that  some 
eobalt-sulphate  is  always  produced. 

In  the  roasting  of  sulphides,  modifications  of  the  chemical  changes  are  often  effected 
when  reducing  gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  hydrocarbons,  are  mixed  with  the  at- 
mospheric air ;  also,  perhaps,  when  water  vapour  is  present,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  this  operation  as  conducted  on  the  large  scale. 

The  precise  chemical  alterations  which  arsenides  and  phosphides  undergo 
when  subjected  to  oxidising  roasting,  are  less  known  than  those  of  sulphides;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  arsenic  is  more  difficult  to  separate  than  sulphur,  and  jjhosphorus  can 
be  separated  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  on  account  of  the  stability  of  phosphoric  acid 
at  high  tempei-atures. 

Volatilising-  roasting:.  The  sidphides  containing  the  largest  proportions  of  sul- 
phur, such  as  iron-pyrites,  &c.,  lose  part  of  their  sulphur  by  direct  decomposition,  in 
consequence  of  the  mere  action  of  heat.  Hj'drated  compounds,  carbonates,  &c.,  are 
also  decomposed  in  the  same  manner.  But  more  generally  the  volatilisation  of  some 
constituent  of  the  material  roasted,  is  the  result  of  previous  chemical  alteration,  and 
its  conversion  into  a  volatile  compound  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  operation  is  conducted. 

Cbloridisingr  roasting  is  effected  by  means  of  an  atmosphere  containing 
chlorine,  hydi-ochloric  acid,  or  chlorides.  Silver  ores  are  often  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment, to  convert  the  silver  into  chloride.  At  the  same  time,  iron  is  piartially  volatilised 
as  ferric  chloride ;  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  bismuth,  mercury,  chromium  and  sulphur 
are  also  volatilised  as  chlorides. 

Reducing:  roasting:.  When  iron  ores  are  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  reducing 
gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  hydrocarbons,  metallic  iron  is  produced ;  and  in  iron 
smelting  this  change  always  jirecedes  the  actual  melting.  When  such  ores  contain  zinc 
as  well  as  iron,  both  metals  are  reduced,  and  the  zinc  is  volatilised  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature.  Under  similar  conditions  arsenates  and  arsenites  yield  a  portion  of 
their  arsenic  in  tlie  metallic  state.  This  is  also  the  case  with  autinionates,  tellurates, 
selenates,  or  sulphates. 

Melting  of  Metalluegicax  Peoducts  foe  the  Extraction  and  Separation 

OF  Metals. 

Ores  are  rarely  subjected  to  the  operation  of  melting  without  having  previously 
undergone  some  other  treatment,  such  as  roasting,  &c.  This  preliminaiy  treatment  is 
in  some  cases  only  the  earliest  stage  of  the  melting  operation,  as  in  the  smelting  of 
iron  ores,  which,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  blast-furnace,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat  and  reducing  gases  before  sinking  down  to  that  part  of  the  furnace  where  fusion 
takes  place.  (See  Iron,  ante,  pp.  357,  364.)  But  in  such  cases,  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  roasting  and  the  melting  is  exactly  the  same  as  when 
these  operations  are  conducted  separately. 

The  chemical  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  operation  of  melting  sometimes 
result  in  the  separation  of  a  metal  in  the  state  of  regulus,  sometimes  only 
in  the  partial  separation  of  the  substances  combined  with  it,  and  the  production  of  a 
matt  {Stein;  wa^iit'),  or  compound  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  metal  than  the 
material  operated  upon.  (See  Copper,  ii.  23  ci  seq.)  These  results  are  often  due 
solely  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  ore,  which  has  undergone 
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a  preparatory  treatment  of  roasting,  &e. ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  some 
substance  by  means  of  which  the  desired  result  may  be  produced.  The  kind  of  sub- 
stance to  be  added  will  of  course  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  by  the  kind  of  chemical  alteration  to  be  effected.  Thus  in  smelting 
antimony  ore,  consisting  of  the  trisidphide,  it  is  mixed  with  scraps  of  metallic  iron,  by 
reacting  with  which  it  yields  metallic  antimony  and  iron-.sulphide. 

In  all  cases  it  is  essential  that  in  the  melting  operation  there  should  be  not  only  a 
chemical  alteration  of  the  materials,  but  also  a  physical  separation  of  the  resulting 
products.  It  is  not  often  that  this  can  be  effected  by  the  volatilisation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  products.  More  frequently  they  are  all  fixed,  and  in  this  case  they  can  be 
obtained  separate  only  when  they  differ  in  specific  gravity,  and  are  also  incapable  of 
mixing  with  each  other  while  in  the  liquid  state.  It  is  therefore  always  necessary, 
that  in  melting  operations  the  whole  of  the  materials  should  be  rendered  so  liquid 
that  such  a  sejDaration  may  readily  take  place.  The  high  specific  gravity  of  the  metals 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  metallm-gist  to  obtain,  is  favourable  to  their  separation 
as  regulus,  from  the  other  products  of  the  melting  operation.  The  sulphides  of  these 
metals  are  also  sufficiently  dense  to  sepai-ate  readily  in  the  state  of  matt  from  most  of 
the  other  products  of  melting,  though  their  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  metals. 

With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  several  products  of  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  melting  operations,  the  ore  or  other  material  is  generally 
mixed  with  some  substance  which  has  the  capability  of  facilitating  the  liquefaction  of 
the  products  formed,  and  their  separation  into  distinct  layers.  Such  an  admixture 
added  with  the  object  of  rendering  some  part  of  the  material  operated  upon  capable  of 
being  melt-ed,  or  more  readily  fusible  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  is  termed  a  flux 
(ZmcMag ;  fondant). 

In  the  first  melting  of  ores  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides,  the  product 
obtained  is  not  always  the  metal,  even  when  the  ore  has  been  previously  roasted.  More 
frequently  a  matt  or  mixture  of  suljjhides  is  obtained,  and  if  any  metal  is  reduced  to 
the  state  of  regulus,  the  matt  forms  a  separate  layer  above  it.  In  melting  ores  con- 
taining much  antimony,  arsenic,  &c.,  together  with  other  metals,  a  third  layer  is  some- 
times formed,  which  separates  between  the  regulus  and  the  matt,  and  is  called  Spcisc. 

But  ores  very  generally  contain,  besides  the  actual  metalliferous  portion,  a  variety  of 
siliceous  or  earthy  admixtures,  originating  from  the  rocks  and  minerals  with  which 
they  are  naturally  associated.  These  admixtures  cannot  be  entirely  separated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  since  they  are  generally  infusible  or  difficult  to  melt,  they  re- 
quire to  be  converted  into  compounds  which  are  sufficiently  fusible,  and  of  less  specific 
gravity  when  melted,  than  the  other  products  to  be  obtained.  The  fluxes  added  with 
this  object  are  generally  either — 

Siliceous,  such  as  quartz,  sandstone,  &e.,  or 

Earthy,  such  as  lime,  limestone,  clay,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances to  be  separated  ;  by  this  means  a  fusible  vitreous  compoimd  consisting  of 
earthy  silicates  is  formed,  which  is  termed  slag.  Sometimes  special  fluxes  are  used, 
such  as  fluor-spar,  alkaline  salts,  &c.  (see  p.  952). 

The  addition  of  fluxes  in  the  melting  operation  is  also  advantageous  in  facilitating 
the  fusion  of  the  material  operated  upon,  and  the  separation  of  the  several  products 
formed.  Moreover,  the  resulting  slag,  being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  other 
products,  collects  above  them,  and  thus  furnishes  a  protection  against  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  furnace  gases,  which  is  often  a  fiu'ther  advantage. 

The  melting  operation  is  generally  conducted  either  in  shaft  furnaces,  where 
the  materials  are  mixed  with  the  fuel,  or  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  where  they 
are  heated  in  a  separate  chamber  by  means  of  the  flame  and  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion. Sometimes  crucibles  are  used  in  order  to  keep  the  materials  entirely  out  of 
contact  with  the  fuel. 

Reducing:  melting;  is  generally  effected,  in  the  case  of  metallic  oxides,  by  the  joint 
action  of  heat  and  the  carbon,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocarbons  or  hydrogen  contained  in  or 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  operation.  By  reason  of  the  un- 
equal degrees  of  chemical  stability  of  the  several  metallic  oxides,  the  temperatures  at 
which  they  are  reduced  by  those  substances  differ  considerably.  The  oxides  of  lead, 
bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt  and  copper  are  reduced  by  carbon  within  the  range 
of  red  heat ;  while  those  of  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  tin,  and  zinc  require  more 
or  less  intense  degrees  of  wliite  heat. 

The  mode  in  which  reducing  melting  is  conducted  varies  according  as  the  oxide  is 
easily  fusible  or  infusible  at  any  temperature  that  can  be  attained  in  the  operation. 
In  the  first  case  the  material  can  be  intimately  mixed  with  carbon;  in  the  second  case 
this  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  reduction  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  carbonic  oxide 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  with  a  scanty  proportion  of  air.  (See  Ieox. 
p.  358.) 
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The  reduction  of  metallic  sulphides  by  melting  is  effected  principally  by  means  of 
inetallic  iron.  Lead-sulphide  melted  with  iron  in  equivalent  proportions  yields 
metallic  lead,  and  iron-sulphide.  With  two  equivalents  of  iron,  there  are  produced 
metallic  lead  and  iron-sulphide  containing  metaUic  iron  mechanically  mixed.  Zinc- 
sulphide  is  completely  decomposed  by  iron,  but  a  very  high  temperatiire  is  required. 
Cuprous  sulphide  is  partly  decomposed  by  melting  it  with  metallic  iron,  and  there  are 
produced  a  matt  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide  and  iron-sul]'hide,  and  some  metallic 
copper.  The  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  yield,  on  the  contrary,  a  ni  att  consisting  of 
cuprous  sulphide,  iron-sulphide  and  metallic  iron.  Lead-sulphide  with  two  equivalents 
of  copper  yields  a  matt  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide  and  metallic  lead.  Equal  equi- 
valents yield  metallic  lead  and  a  matt  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide  and  lead-sulphide. 

Similar  reactions  take  place  between  zinc-sulphide  and  copper. 

Lead-sulphide  is  entirely  decomposed  by  melting  with  an  excess  of  tin,  but  in  equal 
equivalents  it  is  only  partly  decomposed,  and  there  are  produced  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead  and  a  matt  consisting  of  tin-sulphide  and  lead-sulphide. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalis  exercise  a  much  more  energetic  action  iipon  metallic  sul- 
phides when  melted  with  them,  and  though  they  cannot  be  employed  in  ordinary 
metallurgical  operations,  a  similar  action  may  be  produced  to  some  extent  by  means  of 
a  mixture  of  the  alkalis  and  carbon  (black  flux).  Thus,  when  a  metallic  sulphide  is 
melted  with  a  sutRcient  quantity  of  alkaline  earth  or  alkali  mixed  with  carbon,  the 
metal  is  reduced,  since  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  alkali-  or  earth-metal,  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  latter  combines  with  carbon.  When  an  alkali  is  used,  more  or  less  of  the 
metallic  sulphide  generally  remains  undecomposed  and  dissolved  in  or  combined  with 
the  alkaline  sulphide. 

Oxidising  melting;  is  practised  with  the  object  of  separating  one  metal  from 
another,  or  of  separating  sulphur  from  metallic  sulphides  by  converting  the  sulphur,  or 
the  metal  to  be  removed,  into  oxides,  whicli  may  either  be  volatile  as  sulphurous  acid, 
fusible  as  oxide  of  lead,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  fusible  by  combination  with  cer- 
tain substances  added  as  fluxes. 

Atmospheric  air  is  the  oxidising  agent  most  commonly  employed ;  but  sometimes 
other  substances  are  also  used,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  oxygen  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, especially  when  in  the  liquid  state  and  in  contact  with  the  substances  to  be 
oxidised.  Among  these  are  lead-oxide  and  oxy-salts,  cupric  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate, 
basic  ferrous  silicate,  nitrates,  &c. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  these  oxidising 
agents  are  employed  in  the  melting  operation. 

Atinosphi  ric  air. — Compounds  of  gold  or  silver  with  antimony,  arsenic,  or  sulphur, 
when  melted  in  a  sufliciently  heated  current  of  atmospheric  air,  are  decomposed,  and 
the  metals  are  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

When  atmosplieric  air  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  melted  copper  containing  iron, 
cobalt,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  the  three  latter  are  volatilised  as  oxides, 
and  a  more  or  less  liquid  layer  or  scum  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  consist- 
ing of  ferric  oxide,  cobalt-  and  lead-oxides,  antimonic  oxide,  and  cuprous  oxide,  until 
the  copper  remains  almost  pure.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  lead  in  piroporlion  to  the 
other  impurities,  the  more  liquid  is  the  layer  which  collects  on  the  surface ;  and  the 
smaller  it  is,  the  thicker  is  this  scum.  In  both  cases  the  scum  must  be  removed  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  a  fresh  metallic  surface  may  be  exposed,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently 
liquid  to  be  removed  by  the  cm-rent  of  air,  the  edges  of  the  convex  surfiice  of  melted 
metal  where  it  principally  collects  must  be  raked  off". 

When  alloys  of  gold  or  silver  with  lead  or  bismuth  are  exposed  in  a  melted  state  to 
a  current  of  air,  the  latter  metals  are  oxidised,  and  pure  gold  or  silver  remains,  together 
with  a  slag  of  lead-oxide.  A  portion  of  the  oxide  is  volatilised,  and  in  the  case  of 
silver-alloys  especially,  a  small  quantity  of  this  metal  is  also  volatilised.  When  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  &c.,  are  present  in  such  alloys, 
they  are  oxidised,  and  the  oxides  are  dissolved  by  the  oxide  of  lead  or  bismuth. 

AVhen  a  compound  of  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  is  melted  in  a  current  of  air, 
so  that  the  ferric  oxide  and  cobalt-oxide  produced  may  be  dissolved  by  melted  borax, 
partly  covering  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  arseniferous  nickel  may  be  obtained; 
but  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  cannot  be  separated,  because,  in  proportion  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated, the  melting  point  of  the  remaining  metid  becomes  higher,  and  it  finally  solidifies. 

Lcad-oxidi'. — When  litharge  is  melted  with  easily  oxidisablc  metals,  f  liey  are  oxidised 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead-oxide,  a  part  of  the  lead-oxide  is  reduced,  and  a  slag 
consisting  of  lead-oxide  and  the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  produced  ;  but  the  perfect  oxida- 
tion of  metals  possessing  little  affinity  for  oxygen  cannot  be  ell'ected  in  this  way,  with- 
out using  a  large  excess  of  litharge. 

Metallic  sulphides  or  arsenides  melted  with lithai'ge,  yield  sulplniiMus  and  arseuious 
acid,  which  are  volatilised,  and  alloys  of  the  metals  with  lead. 
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Iron-sulphide  melted  with  thirty  parts  by  weight  of  litharge  is  entirely  oxidised, 
sulphurous  acid  being  volatilised,  while  the  iron  remains  probably  in  the  state  of  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide  combined  with  the  excess  of  lead-oxide,  forming  a  slag  which  collects  over 
the  reduced  lead.  With  less  lead-oxide  the  decomposition  is  incomplete,  and  a  part  of 
the  iron-sulphide  passes  into  the  slag. 

The  oxidation  of  cuprous  sulphide  in  this  way  requires  25  pts.  by  weight  of  litharge. 

The  oxidation  of  copper  pyrites  requires  at  least  30  pts.  of  litharge.  When  less  is 
used,  the  copiper-sulphide  remaining  undecomposed  is  not  dissolved  by  the  slag  con- 
sisting of  lead-oxide  and  cuprous  oxide,  but  forms  a  matt  with  a  portion  of  the 
metallic  lead. 

Antimony-trisulphide  is  entirely  decomposed  by  melting  with  about  twenty-five 
times  its  weight  of  litharge,  yielding  antimonie  acid  and  sulphurous  acid. 
Tin-sulphide  requires  for  perfect  decomposition  30  pts.  of  litharge. 
Zinc-sulphide  requires  25  pts.  of  litharge. 

Bismuth-sulphide  when  melted  with  litharge  yields  sulphurous  acid  and  an  alloy  of 
bismuth  and  lead,  but  no  bismuth-oxide. 

Lead-sidphide  is  decomposed  by  melting  it  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  litharge, 
the  whole  of  the  lead  being  separated  in  the  metallic  state,  while  sulphurous  acid  is 
volatilised.    When  the  lead-sulphide  is  in  excess,  it  mixes  with  the  metallic  lead. 

Arsenic-trisulphide  melted  with  from  50  to  60  pts.  of  litharge  is  completely  oxidised, 
yielding  sulphurous  acid  and  arsenious  acid. 

Other  metallic  oxides  react  with  metallic  sulphides  in  a  similar  manner  to  litharge, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a  metallic  sulphide  is  melted  with  a  metallic  oxide,  the 
former  is  oxidised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  relative  quantity  of  the  oxide 
produced  depends  upon,  1st,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxide  used,  and  2nd,  the  relatively 
chlorous  and  basylous  characters  of  the  metals  and  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 

Lead-carbonate  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  lead-oxide  upon  metallic  sulphides  and 
oxides. 

Lead-silicate  also  acts  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  much  larger  quantity  is  required  to 
produce  the  same  eifects  as  litharge.  The  slags  produced  in  this  case  are  double  sili- 
cates containing  both  metals. 

Lead-sulphate  is  a  still  more  powerful  oxidising  agent  than  litharge,  since  the  de- 
composition of  its  sulphuric  acid  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen.  AVhen  it  is 
melted  with  lead-siJphide  in  due  proportions,  the  products  are  only  metallic  lead 
and  sulphurous  acid. 

Cupi-ic  sulphate  heated  with  metallic  sulphides  generally  exercises  an  oxidising 
action  like  lead-sulphate. 

Copper-sulphide  heated  with  cupric-sulphate  is  converted  into  copper,  cuprous 
oxide,  cupric  oxide,  basic  cupric  sulphate,  &c.,  according  to  the  proportions  and  tem- 
peratures. Silver-sulphide  is  also  converted  into  sulphate  in  the  same  way  ;  but  me- 
tallic silver  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  cuprous  oxide. 

Ferrous  sulphate  acts  in  a  similar  manner  with  metallic  sulphides. 

Nitrates  are  too  costly  to  be  generally  used  in  metallurgical  operations,  though  they 
are  the  most  powerful  oxidising  agents  in  melting  operations. 

Basic  ferrous  silicate  is  one  of  the  most  important  oxidising  agents  in  metallurgical 
operations.  For  instance,  when  iron  containing  carbon,  silicium,  sulphur,  and  other 
readily  oxidable  substances,  is  strongly  heated  with  a  melted  basic  ferrous  silicate,  half 
of  the  ferrous  oxide  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  thus  eliminated  combines  with  the 
above-named  impurities  of  the  iron,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  silica,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Solvent  meltin§r  is  practised  chiefly  with  the  object  of  separating  certain  parts  of 
the  materials  operated  upon  in  the  extraction  of  metals.  The  substances  used  for 
this  purpose  are  principally  metallic  oxides,  silica,  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  silicates, 
metals,  and  sulphides. 

Metallic  Oxides. — Easily  fusible  oxides,  such  as  lead-oxide,  &c.,  melted  with  other 
less  fusible  oxides,  at  sufficiently  high  temperatures,  dissolve  the  latter  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  sometimes  forming  saline  compounds.  Certain  sulphides  are  also  dis- 
solved by  lead-oxide  and  bismuth-oxide  without  decomposition,  forming  compounds 
termed  oxysulphides.  In  metallurgical  operations,  it  is  only  the  solvent  action  of 
lead-oxide  which  is  of  special  importance,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  purification  of  silver. 
(See  p.  951.) 

As  a  general  rule,  all  oxides  which  are  readily  fusible,  like  bismuth  or  antimony 
oxides,  may  be  mixed  with  lead-oxide  in  all  proportions  by  fusion,  but  the  less  fusible 
oxides  yield  with  lead-oxide  diflieultly  fusible  mixtures. 

Tin-sesquioxide  dissolves  in  four  parts  by  weight  of  lead-oxide,  forming  a  viscid 
liquid  ;  with  eight  parts  of  lead-oxide  it  forms  a  very  fusible  mixture. 

Zinc-oxide  dissolves  in  seven  piarts  of  lead-oxide,  forming  an  easily  fusible  mass. 

Ferric  oxide  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  lead-oxide,  forming  a  viscid  liquid. 
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Cupious  oxide  with  one  and  a  half  times  its  weiglit  of  load-oxide  forms  a  very 
liquid  compound,  and  is  probably  soluble  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Among  the  metallic  sulphides,  tliose  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  &e.,  do  not  dissolve  in 
melted  lead-oxide  (see  above).  All  the  other  sulphides  are  more  or  less  dissolved 
by  it.    Antimony  trisulphide  appears  to  be  especially  soluble  in  lead-oxide. 

Metals. — Lead  is  the  metal  principally  used  as  a  solvent  in  certain  melting  opera- 
tions. It  has  the  property,  when  melted  with  argentiferous  and  auriferous  sulphides 
in  due  proportion,  and  by  suflSciently  intimate  mixture,  of  dissolving  out  the  silver 
and  gold.  This  eifeet  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  gold  and  silver  sulphides 
l:>y  Irad  at  a  high  temperature,  in  such  a  manner  that  these  metals  are  eliminated 
while  lead-sulphide  is  formed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  scarcely  any  decom- 
[losition  of  iron-sulphide  or  copper-sulphide  in  the  same  way.  The  products  of  the 
melting  are  therefore  argentiferous  or  auriferous  lead  containing  lead-sulphide,  and 
a  matt  consisting  of  copper-sulphide  and  iron-sulphide.  Gold  or  silver  may  also  be 
extracted  from  metallic  copper  by  means  of  lead,  but  in  a  less  direct  manner.  Both 
the  gold  or  silver  and  the  copper  are  dissolved  by  the  melted  lead  ;  but  in  the  solidi- 
fication of  this  mixture,  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  separates,  and  there  is  produced  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  lead  containing  gold  or  silver,  and  of  an  alloy  consisting  of 
lead  with  tliree  times  its  weight  of  copper,  containing  much  less  silver.  'Wlien  this 
mechanical  mixture  is  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  this  metal  may  be  sepa- 
rated, together  with  the  gold  and  silver,  while  the  copper-lead  alloy  remains  behind. 

Mi'tallic  sulphides,  such  as  iron-sulphide,  &o.,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
metallic  lead  for  extracting  gold  or  silver  from  ores  or  metallnrgic  products.  Thus 
when  silver  ores  containing  large  admixtures  of  gang,  in  the  melting  of  which  alone  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver  would  pass  into  the  slag,  are  melted  with  iron-sulphides,  the 
silver  is  dissolved  as  sulphide,  and  the  gangue  forms  a  slag  containing  but  little  silver. 

Silica  is  rarely  used  alone  as  a  solvent  in  the  melting  operation,  silicates  or 
earths  being  generally  present,  with  which  it  forms  compound  silicates.  Its  action  in 
sucli  cases  is  therefore  indirect,  and  depends  more  upion  the  nature  of  the  silicate 
produced.    (See  p.  954.) 

Earthy  oxides,  such  as  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  respectively  form 
with  silica  sparingly  fusible  or  infusible  compounds,  according  as  the  basylous  charac- 
ter of  the  earth  in  relation  to  silica,  is  greater  or  less,  and  according  to  the  proportions 
of  earth  and  silica.  The  fusible  baryta-silicates  contain  from  30  to  70  per  cent, 
silica;  the  others  are  iufusiljle.  Strontia-silicates  aremuch  less  fusible;  that  containing 
55  per  cent,  silica  forms  a  white  opiaque  mass.  Among  the  lime-silicates  the  limits  of 
fusibility  are  between  25  per  cent,  and  47  per  cent,  of  lime.  Magnesia-silicates,  and. 
especially  alumina-silicates,  are  infusible,  and  soften  only  at  a  full  white  heat. 

Metallic  oxides  form  compounds  with  sibca  which  present  similar  differences  in  fusi- 
bility, according  to  the  greater  or  less  basylous  character  of  the  oxide  in  relation  to 
silica  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined.  Thus  ferrous  silicates  with  from 
42  to  82  per  cent,  ferrous  oxide,  are  easily  fusible,  while  ferric  silicates  are  infusible. 
Cuprous  silicate  is  fusible  only  when  it  contains  70  per  cent,  cuprous  oxide.  Cupric 
silicates  are  probably  infusible,  but  on  account  of  their  liability  to  undergo  reduction, 
they  cannot  easily  be  produced.  Zinc-silicates  and  tin-silicates  are  infusible.  Lead- 
silieates  containing  from  51  to  88  per  cent,  of  lead-oxide  melt  more  or  less  easily. 
Eismuth-sihcates  are  still  more  fusible.    Antimony-silicates  are  sparingly  fusible. 

Alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  most  metallic  oxides  to  some  extent,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  also  partly  expelled  at  a  red  heat.  With  a  sufficient  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate 
some  of  these  compounds  are  easily  fusible  (Berthier).  Ferrous  oxide  melted  with 
6  pts.  of  potassium-carbonate  yields  a  greenish  ci-ystalline  mass.  Ferric  oxide  appears 
to  be  insoluble  in  melted  alkaline  carbonates.  Tin-oxide  fuses  readily  with  5  pts.  by 
weight  of  potassium-carbonate ;  zinc-oxide  is  less  soluble.  Cuprous  oxide  and  cupric 
oxide  melt  easily  with  3  pts.  of  potassium-carbonate.  Lead-oxide  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  melted  alkaline  carbonates. 

Borax  is  a  very  efficient  solvent  in  melting  operations,  but  is  too  costly  to  be  much 
used  in  metallurgy.  Baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  are  dissolved  in  considerable 
proportions  by  melted  borax,  forming  more  or  less  fusible  vitreous  masses  (Berthier). 
>Silica  and  fire-clay  melt  together  with  borax  at  high  temperatures.  All  the  metallic 
oxides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone,  are  dissolved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
melted  borax.  Ferrous  oxide  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
boi-ax,  forms  a  compact  crystidline  mass.  Manganous  oxide  is  dissolved  in  ^•ery  consider- 
able amount  by  borax.    Lead-oxide  and  borax  melt  together  in  all  proportions. 

Fluor-spar  is  important  as  a  solvent  in  melting  operations,  on  account  of  its  capa- 
bility of  dissolving  about  half  its  weight  of  silica  at  a  high  temperature,  without  having 
any  tendency  to  combine  with  or  dissolve  metalhc  oxides.  Fluor-spar  is,  therefore,  a 
very  suitable  flux  in  the  smelting  of  ores  which  are  refractory  on  account  of  the  silica  they 
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contain.  Fluor-spar  also  dissolves  sulphates  which  are  infusible  or  difBcult  to  fuse  alone, 
such  as  heavy  spar,  gypsum,  &c.  Thus  with  1^  pt.  barium-sulphate,  4  pts.  anhydrous 
calcium-sulphate,  or  10  to  15  pts.  lead-sulphate,  fluor-spar  forms  vitreous  masses  which 
are  tolerably  fusible. 

SiHcatcs. — The  earthy  and  alkaline  silicates  in  a  melted  state  have  the  capability 
of  dissolving  metallic  oxides  in  considerable  proportions,  forming  when  cooled  the 
vitreous  or  stony  masses  generally  called  slags.  In  metallurgic  operations  it  is  of 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  proper  proportion  between  the  silica  and  earthy 
bases  in  the  materials  from  which  the  slag  is  produced  in  melting,  in  order  that  its 
solvent  action  upon  the  metallic  oxides  present  may  be  neither  too  great  nor  too  little. 
The  former  might  be  the  case  if  there  were  too  much  silica ;  the  latter  if  there  were  too 
little.  Siliceous  slags  are  generally  of  such  composition  that  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  bases  to  that  in  the  silica  is  approximatively  either  as  1  :  3,  1 :  2,  or  1  :  1.  From 
the  nature  of  the  silicates  generally  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which  slags  are 
produced  in  metallurgical  operations,  it  is  of  course  rarely  that  they  are  definite 
chemical  compounds.  Slags  may  indeed  contain  definite  compounds,  but  in  almost  ail 
cases  they  are  merely  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  such  compounds  with  other  adven- 
titious substances,  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  represent  their  composition  by  formulae 
is  not  only  useless  but  deceptive.  The  utmost  that  can  at  present  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  slags  is,  that  there  are  certain  tolerably  constant  relations  between 
tlie  fusibility,  &c.  of  slags  and  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen  in  the  bases  to  that  in  the  silica. 
The  numerous  analyses  of  slags  from  different  metalhirgic  operations  all  afford  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  view,  and  from  among  them  the  following  selections  wiU  serve  to  re- 
present the  general  composition  and  limits  of  variation  in  slags. 


Names  of  Works. 

Blast  furnace  slags,  from  iron 
smelting. 

Slags  from  copper  smelting. 

Lead  slag. 

Cre 

usot. 

Gesberg. 

Roraas. 

Nafvequare 

Freiberg 

S  ,1a. 

Analyst. 

Guenyveau. 

Ongren. 

Sjogren. 

Johnson. 

Bredberg. 

Winckler. 

Bie.lberg. 

Silica  . 

39-5 

49-6 

58-6 

611 

31-4 

66-5 

51-4 

39-4 

Alumina 

18-0 

15-0 

6-6 

5-4 

7-9 

9-4 

4-8 

6-2 

Ferric  oxide 

3-0 

Manganous  oxide 

trace 

2-8 

2-6 

Ferroiis  oxide 

3-0 

1-7 

3-3 

65-2 

6-2 

34-1 

17-2 

Lime  . 

35-6 

30-0 

9-3 

19-8 

20-0 

17-8 

10-5 

7-1 

4-5 

6-4 

'7-6 

191 

96-1 

97-6 

89-5 

99-3 

99-0 

98-5 

97-9 

99-7 

Katio  of  oxygen') 

in  bases  to  oxy-  l- 

1  : 1 

1 :  1-5 

1  :  2-5 

1  :  1 

1  :  2-5 

1  :  2-5 

1 :  2 

gen  in  silica  J 

The  solvent  action  of  earthy  silicates  upon  metallic  oxides  is  especially  serviceable  in 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  ferrous  oxide,  produced  by  the  oxidising  roasting  of  ores 
and  certain  products  of  metallurgic  operations,  such  as  copper-matts,  &c.  Thuswhen 
a  mixture  of  ferric  oxide,  cuprous  oxide,  and  a  silicate  containing  excess  of  silica  is 
subjected  to  reducing  melting,  the  cuprous  oxide  and  the  ferric  oxide  are  both  reduced, 
the  former  yielding  metallic  copper,  and  the  latter  ferrous  oxide,  which  combine  with 
the  silicate,  forming  afusibleslag  which  admits  of  the  metallic  copper  separating  out  and 
collecting  together  in  mass  below  it.  Manganic  oxide,  or  cobalt-oxide,  &c.,  would  behave 
in  the  same  manner  as  ferric  oxide;  and  any  easily  reducible  oxide,  in  the  same  manner 
as  cuprous  oxide. 

Silicates  also  exercise  a  solvent  action  upon  the  gangue  mixed  with  ores.  Thus  for 
example,  when  an  ore  consisting  of  galena  and  gangue  is  melted,  with  addition  of 
ferric  oxide  and  suitable  slags,  the  latter  dissolve  the  gangue,  the  ferric  oxide  is 
reduced  to  ferrous  oxide,  which  reacts  with  the  lead-sulphide,  and  oxidises  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur  to  sulphurous  acid,  which  volatilises,  while  the  metallic  iron  produced  at 
the  same  time,  separates  the  lead  from  combination  with  the  remaining  sulphur,  and 
forms  iron-sulphide.  In  this  case  all  the  different  reactions  produced  in  melting 
operations  take  place  together. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  mixtures  of  an  oxide  with  another 
oxide  which  is  more  easily  reduced,  and  of  silicates  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
silica,  are  subjected  to  reducing  melting,  the  least  easily  reducible  oxide  is  dissolved 
by  the  silicate  and  forms  slag,  while  the  more  easily  reducible  oxide  yields  metal.  To 
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obtain  this  result,  hov/ever,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  silicate  should  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient amount,  and  that  its  melting  point  should  be  higher  than  the  temperature  at 
which  the  more  easily  reducible  oxide  is  decomposed,  and  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
less  easily  reducible  oxide  is  decomposed.  If  there  were  a  deficiency  of  silicate,  the 
whole  of  the  ferrous  oxide  would  not  be  converted  into  slag,  and  a  portion  of  it  would 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  If  the  silicate  melted  before  the  cuprous  oxide  had 
been  reduced,  part  of  the  latter  would  pass  into  the  slag;  and  if  it  did  not  melt  till 
after  ferrous  oxide  had  been  partly  reduced,  the  copper  would  be  mixed  with  iron. 

Slags  should  in  general  be  more  easily  fusible,  or  at  most  not  less  fusible  than  the 
other  products  of  the  melting  operation  ;  but  the  actual  degree  of  fusibility  will  vary 
considerably,  according  to  the  temperature  requisite  in  the  operation.  The  following 
table  contains  a  summary  of  the  more  important  results  obtained  by  Plattner  in  his 
investigation  of  the  fusibiUty  of  various  silicates  and  slags  : — 


Temperature  of 
formation. 

Melting 
point. 

Silica. 

Baryta. 

Lime. 

IVIag- 
nesia. 

Alu- 
mina. 

Ferrous 
oxide. 

Man- 
gan- 
ous 
oxide 

xide 

Ratio  of 
oxygen 
in  bases 
to  oxy- 
gen in 
silica. 

2200°  C. 

29-1 

70-9 

2100° 

37-6 

62-4 

2150° 

52-0 

48-0 

2100° 

01-8 

38-2 

1  •  3 

2250° 

59-8 

40-2 

O  O  A  A  0 

2200 

69'0 

0  1  .A 

2400° 

64-3 

2400° 

73-0 

27-0 

1  •  3-2 

2100° 

48-6 

10-0 

41-4 

2100° 

45-0 

20-0 

35-0 

1  •  2 

2050° 

54-0 

20-0 

26'0 

1  ■  2 

2000° 

55-5 

25 -'8 

1  : 

1918° 

40-5 

37-2 

22-3 

1950° 

57-5 

26-5 

160 

1  ;  2 

1789° 

69-5 

1  :  1 

1832° 

47-0 

530 

1  :  2 

Iron  blast  furnacn  slab's. 

1876° 

1431° 

50-0 

30-0 

17-0 

30 

1  :  1-5 

Freiberg  copper  slag. 

1445° 

58-0 

22-0 

10 -o 

6-0 

20 

2-0 

1  :  2-2 

1690° 

1331° 

48-0 

4-5 

1-5 

9-0 

37-0 

1  •  1-75 

1730° 

1360° 

50-0 

1-5 

3-0 

1-5 

60 

38-0 

1  :  2 

FreiberK  lead  slag. 

1460° 

1317° 

36-5 

4-0 

3-0 

8-5 

40-5 

7-5 

1  :  1-25 

Freiberg  copper  slag. 

1546° 

1345° 

32-7 

7-0 

60-3 

1  :  1 

The  temperatures  given  as  those  at  wliieh  these  silicates  were  formed  and  melted  refer 
to  the  melting  points  of  platinum  2534°  C,  gold  1102°  C,  silver  1023°  C,  and  lead 
334°  C,  adojjted  by  Plattner  as  the  standards  of  comparison  in  his  experiments. 

The  fluidity  of  slags  differs  very  consideralily,  and  it  is  often  of  great  importance  in 
practice.  The  mode  in  which  they  solidify  also  is  of  still  greater  importance.  Some 
are  very  liquid,  but  change  at  once  by  reduction  of  temperature  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state  ;  others  are  less  liquid,  and  solidify  gradually,  passing  through  several  stages 
of  viscidity. 

The  former  always  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  silica  than  the  latter  ;  and  the 
characters  of  slags,  while  in  the  melted  state,  and  after  solidification,  often  furnish 
the  practised  metallurgist  with  indications  as  to  whether  the  materials  he  is  operat- 
ing upon  are  duly  proportioned  or  not. 

Slags  are  sometimes  amorphous,  sometimes  crystalline.  The  former  are  often 
glassy  ;  the  latter  present  an  appearance  resembling  certain  rocks,  such  as  lava,  and  in 
composition  they  often  approximate  to  augite,  olivin,  felspar,  &c. 

Sublimation  and  Distellation. 
Volatilisable  metals  and  metallic  compounds  are  in  some  cases  separated  from 
their  ores  by  means  of  that  ehai-acter.  Thus  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  sidphide,  and  cin- 
nabar are  separated  in  this  way  from  other  substances  with  which  they  may  be  mixed  or 
combined.  The  native  compounds  of  iron  with  arsenic  are  decomposed  by  lieat, 
yifilding  metallic  arsenic,  which  is  TolatiHsec]^  while  a  lower  arsenide  remains.  Arsenical 
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pyrites  heated  in  a  close  vessel  yields  arsenic  sulphide  at  first,  and  ti^nally  metallic 
arsenic,  about  half  the  sulphur  and  rather  less  of  the  arsenic  remaining  combined  wilh 
the  iron.  When  mercury  ores  are  heated  with  some  substance  capable  of  forming  a 
fixed  compound  with  any  constituent  of  them  which  is  capable  of  being  volatilised  in 
combination  with  the  metal,  metallic  mercury  distils  off.  Zinc-carbonate,  intimately 
mixed  with  carbon  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  is  decomposed  after  losing  its  car- 
bonic acid ;  the  carbonic-oxide  produced  by  the  partial  combustion  of  the  carbon  reduces 
the  zinc-oxide,  and  the  metal  is  volatilised. 

Eliquation  and  Crystaxlisation. 
These  operations  are  practised  with  the  object  of  separating  mixtures  of  substances 
which  have  different  melting  points,  or  which  solidify  at  different  temperatures. 
Argentiferous  lead  is  separated  from  a  mixture  of  lead  and  copper  containing  silver 
(see  p.  953),  by  heating  it  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  lead  melts,  it  can  flow  away 
from  the  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  which  remains  solid.  Silver  is  separated  from 
argentiferous  lead  by  crystallisation,  since  the  alloy  of  lead  with  the  largest  proportion 
of  silver  does  not  soHdify  until  the  alloy  of  lead  with  the  smallest  proportion  has 
separated  in  crystals.  (See  p.  504.) 


The  metallurgical  operations  already  treated  of  being  all  conducted  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  involve  the  use  of  fuel  as  a  source  of  heat;  and  it  is  therefore  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  apply  it  to  this  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
The  general  principle  by  which  tlie  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  fuel  may  be 
determined,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  rendered  most  efficacious, 
have  been  already  considered.  (See  Fuel,  ii.  718  et  scq^.)  It  now  only  remains  to  refer 
simply  to  the  means  of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  fuel  beyond  its  natural  capability,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  production  of  high  temperatures  by  the  application  of  heated  air 
in  the  combustion  of  fuel.  Tlie  advantage  gained  in  this  way  always  involves  the 
consumption  of  a  proportionately  larger  amount  of  fuel  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature  produced  ;  but  since  the  metallui'gic  operations  which  require  a  very  high 
temperature  can  be  conducted  much  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
increased,  the  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  using  a  high  temperature  is  referable  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  worked  within  a  given  time,  compared  with 
what  can  be  worked  within  the  same  time  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  fuel  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a  portion  of  its 
heating  power  is  rendered  effective,  as  in  most  of  the  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  a  very  great  economy  can  be  effected  by  using  the  waste  gases  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  with  which  the  furnaces  are  fed,  instead  of  allowing 
those  gases  to  escape  without  .producing  any  useful  effect.  The  heat  thus  communicated 
to  the  air  with  which  the  furnaces  are  fed  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  temperatiu'e 
produced  in  those  furnaces  to  a  degree  far  higher  than  can  be  produced  by  the  mere 
combustion  of  the  fuel  used.  This  augmentation  of  temperature  is  of  course  propor- 
tionate to  the  increased  temperature  at  which  air  is  supplied  to  the  furnaces,  and  since 
the  production  of  a  very  high  temperature  is  the  essential  condition  by  which  economy 
of  fuel  is  to  be  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  means  of  insuring  this  object 
are  of  the  highest  importance.    (See  Ieon,  iii.  362  ct  seq.,  and  Fuel,  ii.  729.) 

In  many  metallurgic  operations,  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  obtained  by  burning  coal,  &c., 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  carljonic  oxide  and  hydrocarbon  gases,  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
very  valuable  means  of  effecting  economy  in  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  of  obtaining  more 
advantageous  results  as  regards  the  metals  produced  ;  but  as  yet  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  compared  with  the  capabilities  which  exist  for  such  a  use  of  fuel. 

The  use  of  air  containing  a  larger  amount  of  oxj-gen  than  atmospheric  air  would  also 
be  a  very  efficient  means  of  economising  fuel,  especially  in  operations  requiring  high 
temperatures  or  intensity  rather  than  quantity  of  heat.  Some  attempts  have  abeady 
been  made  to  realise  the  advantages  of  such  a  practice,  but  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  attended  with  any  such  success  in  relation  to  the  larger  metallurgic  operations  as 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  mention.    (See  Fuel,  ii.  725.) 

The  metallurgic  operations  which  are  conducted  without  the  aid  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  by  the  agency  of  water  or  other  solvents,  according  to  what  is  termed  the 
wet  way,  are  but  few,  viz.  the  extraction  of  platinum  and  silver,  the  separation  of  gold 
from  silver,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  extraction  of  copper  from  some  of  its  ores. 

Solution  and  Peecipitation. 

By  the  first  of  these  operations  silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores  as  sulphate,  or  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  sodium-chloride,  after  the  metal  has  been  converted  into  chlo- 
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ride.  Platinum  is  also  extracted  from  its  ores  by  means  of  nitro-liydroeliloric  acid,  and 
silver  is  separated  from  gold  by  treatment  with  uitro-hydrochlorie  acid,  ■which  dissolves 
only  the  latter  metal ;  or  when  the  silver  amounts  to  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
the  gold,  by  means  of  nitric  acid  (see  Gold,  ii.  925),  which  dissolves  only  the  silver, 
this  operation  being  termed  parting.  Copper  is  also  extracted  from  poor  ores  by 
converting  it  into  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  dissolving  these  salts  out  with  water.  (Sec 
Copper,  ii.  36.) 

Another  operation  involving  solution  is  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  by  means  of  mercury,  which  is  frequently  practised  under  the  name  of  amalga- 
mation, since'the  solution  of  the  metals  by  mercury  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
an  amalgam,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  mercury.    (See  Gold,  ii.  925,  and  SiLVTiR.) 

Pre  cipitation  is  practised  for  the  separation  of  metals  from  the  solutions  obtained 
from  ores  as  above  mentioned.  Thus  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by 
means  of  metallic  iron,  which  decomposes  the  copper-compound  held  in  solution.  This 
operation  is  termed  cementation.  (See  Copper,  ii.  36.)  Platinum  is  separated  from 
solution  as  ammonio-chloride,  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac; 
silver  as  chloride,  by  means  of  solution  with  salt,  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  gold,  in 
the  metallic  state,  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate.    (See  Gold,  ii.  925.) 

The  various  operations  of  metallurgy  which  are  conducted  by  means  of  electrolysis, 
such  as  electroplating,  electrogildin g,  and  electrotyping,  depend  upon  the 
principles  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  general  terms  in  the  article  Electricity 
(ii.  41-1  et  seq.,  and  437)  ;  and  more  precise  details  will  be  found  in  TJrc  s  Bictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  article  Electro -Met alluhgy. 

The  methods  of  maniifacturing  alumi  nium,  magnesi  um  and  sodium,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  devoted  to  the  general  chemistry  of  those  nu  tals.        B.  H.  P. 

nXSTAXiS,  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  ANO  CLASSIFZCiYTIOAT  OF. 
Group  I.  Monad  metals. — The  received  atomic  weights  of  the  non-metallic 
monads,  fluorine,  clilorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  or  19,  35'5,  80,  and  127,  are  merely 
the  relative  weights  of  each  of  them  which  have  the  same  gaseous  bulk  as  the  unit  of 
hydrogen.  These  four  halogen  elements,  which  may  be  considered  as  chlorous  or  elec- 
tro-negative varieties  of  hydrogen,  have  the  characteristic  property  of  replacing 
hydrogen  and  one  another,  in  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  by  an  equivalent  substitu- 
tion of  volume  for  volume,  atom  for  atom.  The  fluoride,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  hydrogen  are  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  halogen  and  liydrogen  united  without 
condensation,  one  volume  or  atom  of  chlorine,  for  instance,  uniting  with  one  volume  or 
atom  of  hydrogen,  to  form  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl.  These  two  volumes 
constitute  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  chloro- 
derivative  of  the  molecule  of  hydrogen,  HH,  and  taken  as  a  convenient  standard  of 
comparison  for  two-volume  molecules  in  general. 

The  metals  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  caesium,  and  silver 
are  correlative  to  the  above  halogen  elements,  and  accordingly  may  be  looked  upon  as 
basylous  or  electro-positive  varieties  of  hydrogen.  Their  received  atomic  weights, 
namely,  Li  7,  Na  23,  K  39,  Kb  85,  Cs  133,  and  Ag  108,  express  the  relative  quantities  of 
each  of  them  which  can  displace  1  part  by  weiglit  of  hydrogen  to  unite  with  35-5  parts 
by  weight  of  chlorine.  Now  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  7  parts  of  litliium,  23 
parts  of  sodium,  39  parts  of  potassium,  and  108  parts  of  silver  have  substantially  the 
same  specific  heat  as  one  another;  so  that  7  parts  of  lithium  and  108  parts  of  silver, 
for  instance,  absorb  or  evolve  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  undergoing  the  same 
increment  or  decrement  of  temperature.  The  specific  heats  of  the  atomic  proportions 
of  these  four  metals,  and  by  analogy  of  rubidium  and  caesium  also,  are  moreover  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  specific  heats  of  the  atomic  proportions  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  and  may  be  expressed  with  sufBcieut  accuracy  for  our  present 
purpose  by  the  number  6-2,  in  comparison  with  the  specific  heat  of  water  taken  as 
the  standard  of  unity.  Each  of  these  metals  unites  with  chlorine  in  but  a  single 
definite  proportion,  to  form  a  chloride  expressible  by  the  general  formula  M'Cl,  de- 
rivable from  the  type  HCl ;  and  the  specific  heats  of  these  several  chlorides  and  of 
the  corresponding  bromides  and  iodides,  approximate  to  the  number  12-4,  giving  a 
specific  heat  of  6-2  for  each  atom  in  the  molecide. 

The  chlorides  of  the  monad  metals,  though  more  or  less  volatile  at  high  tempera- 
tures, are  not  sufficiently  so  to  allow  of  their  densities  in  the  vaporous  state  being 
ascertained  by  experiment.  Their  theoretical  vapour-densities,  however,  are  assumed 
to  be  the  halves  of  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  their  molecules  are  accordingly 
referred  to  the  normal  two-volume  standard.  One  or  two  of  these  metals,  more  piarti- 
cnlarly  lithium  and  sodium,  have  been  made  to  combine  with  the  organic  radicles 
methyl  and  ethyl ;  but  the  resulting  methides  and  ethides  have  not  been  obtained  in 
an  isolated  condition,  and  a  fortiori  have  not  had  their  vapour-densities  determined. 

The  metals  of  this  group  have  the  common  property  of  forming  sulphates  which 
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combine  with  sulphate  of  aluminium  to  produce  a  highly  characteristic  class  of 
hydrated  double  salts,  crystallising  in  octahedrons,  and  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
the  alums.  Thoy  are  also  distinguished  by  their  capability  of  forming  acidand  mixed 
salts  of  dibasic  acids,  and  incapability  of  forming  basic  and  mixed  salts  of  monobasic 
acids,  properties,  however,  which  appertain  to  silver  in  only  a  limited  degree.  The 
metals  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  form  a  definite  sub-group,  characterised  by 
special  properties.  They  are  the  most  powerfully  basylous  or  oxidisable  of  all  the 
elements,  and  the  intensity  of  their  basylity  increases  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights.  Their  hydrates  and  sulphydrates  are  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  power- 
fully caustic  solutions.  Their  carbonates  also  are  very  deliquescent,  soluble,  and 
caustic  compounds.  Their  chlorides  are  deliquescent  and  soluble,  their  sulphates 
sparingly  soluble,  and  their  platino-chlorides  and  acid-tartrates  almost  insoluble. 
Sodium  is  far  less  basylous  than  potassium,  and  lithium  than  sodium.  The  inferior 
oxidisability  of  sodium  is  well  shown  by  its  want  of  action  on  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  produced  and  manipidated  in  the 
operations  of  modern  metallurgy.  Its  hydrate  and  sulphydrate  resemble  those  of 
potassium,  but  its  carbonate  is  efflorescent,  very  moderately  soluble,  and  scarcely  at  aU 
caustic  ;  while  carbonate  of  lithium  is  almost  insoluble,  and  the  phosphate  yet  more  so, 
like  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals.  Moreover,  while  car- 
bonate of  potassium  is  perfectly  fixed  in  the  fire,  carbonate  of  sodium  loses  a  small 
proportion,  and  carbonate  of  lithium  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  anhydride  ; 
and  again,  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  that  of 
chloride  of  magnesium,  is  decomposed  during  evaporation,  with  loss  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Silver,  although  distinguished  from  most  of  the  heavy  metals  by  the  perfect 
neutrality  of  its  soluble  salts,  differs  from  the  alkali-metals  proper  in  its  high  specific 
gravity,  its  permanence  in  air,  the  insolubility  of  its  chloride,  &c.,  and  in  the 
indifference  of  its  oxide  and  sulpiride  to  the  action  of  watex\  Nevertheless  there  seems 
to  be  a  relationship  between  sodium  and  silver  manifested  by  the  isomorphism  of  their 
anhydrous  sulphates,  and  in  other  ways.  Bearing  in  mind  also  the  general  rule  that . 
the  specific  gravities  of  allied  metals  increase  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  the 
superior  specific  gravity  of  sodium  over  that  of  potassium  may  be  taken  to  indicate  its 
having  a  latent  association  with  the  heavy  metals.  The  triad  metals  thallium  and  gold,  in 
addition  to  their  characteristic  trichlorides,  form  protochlorides  corresponding  in  their 
specific  heats,  insolubility,  and  general  properties,  to  the  above-mentioned  proto- 
chloride  of  silver,  whence  the  metals  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  the  same 
time  monatomic  and  triatomie. 

Gboup  II. — Dyad  Metals ;  namely,  glucinum,  magnesium,  calcium,  stron- 
tium, barium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury.  The  metals  of  this  class  agree 
with  those  last  considered  in  being  more  or  less  strongly  basylous,  but  differ  from 
them  in  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  Of  glucinum  very  little  is  really  known,  but  its 
unascertained  properties  will  be  assumed  to  correspond  generally  with  the  known 
properties  of  magnesium.  "With  the  exception  of  mercui'y,  which  in  addition  to  its 
normal  chloride,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  forms  an  inferior  chloride,  or  calomel,  to  be  left 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  all  the  members  of  this  group  unite  vrith  chlorine 
in  a  single  proportion  only.  With  the  atomic  weights  heretofore  usually  accorded  to 
these  metals,  their  chlorides  would  be  represented  as  protochlorides  by  the  general 
formula  M'Cl  corresponding  to  HCl ;  but  doubling  their  respective  atomic  weights  as 
advocated  more  particularly  by  Wurtz  and  Cannizzaro,  their  chlorides  must  be  repre- 
sented as  dichlorides,  by  the  general  formula  M"CP  corresponding  to  0C1-,  as  shown 
below : 


HCl 

OCP 

G  4-5 

GCl 

GCl- 

G  9 

Mg  12 

MgCl 

MgCP 

5fg  24 

Ca  20 

CaCl 

GaCP 

ea  40 

Sr  43-75 

SrCl 

SrCl= 

Sr  87-5 

Ba  68-5 

BaCl 

BaCP 

Ba  137 

Zn  32-5 

ZnCl 

«nCP 

2?n  65 

Cd  56 

CdCl 

edCP 

Cd  112 

Hg  100 

HgCl 

figCP 

Hg  200 

Several  metals  not  belonging  to  this  group  form  chlorides  analogous  to  those  above 
tabulated,  just  as  the  triad  metals  thallium  and  gold,  form  protochlorides  analogous  to  pro- 
tochloride  of  silver.  The  disputed  formidie  of  a  few  of  them  are  appended  for  the  sake 
of  illustration :  — 

Cu   31-75  CuCl  1  CuCl-  Cu  63-5 

Sn   69  SnCl  SnCP  gn  118 

Pb  103-5  PbCl  I         PbCP  Pb  207 
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The  general  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  must  logically 
depend,  were  discussed  very  fully  in  a  previous  article  {vide  Atomic  Weights),  which  it 
may  be  observed  was  necessarily  written  long  before  the  date  of  its  publication.  It 
was  therein  stated,  that  although  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals  now  under  consideration,  were  not  at  that  time 
sufficiently  cogent  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  hasty  change  in  old  established  usages, 
yet  that,  the  proposal  being  then  of  very  recent  introduction,  it  was  notimproliable  thatin 
course  of  time  the  objections  to  which  it  was  liable  would  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained away,  while  further  potential  arguments  might  possibly  be  adduced  in  its  support. 
And  this  is  what  has  since  actually  taken  place  ;  for  although  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
posal cannot  even  now  be  regarded  as  altogether  overcome,  yet  the  arguments  in  its 
favour  preponderate  so  largely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  ultimate  neces- 
sity for  its  adoption.  Before  considering  seriatim  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
proposed  doubling  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metals,  it  may  be  observed  at  start- 
ing, that,  just  as  there  are  monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic  chlorous  elements,  so 
should  we  expect  to  have  monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic  basylous  elements  or  metals.  / 
It  would,  moreover,  be  extremely  strange  if  while  triad  and  tetrad  metals  are  abundantly 
met  with,  there  should  exist  only  one  or  two  well-known  dyad  metals.  Again,  just  aa 
among  chlorous  elements,  the  distinction  between  monatomic  and  triatomic  atoms  was 
recognised  long  before  the  distinction  between  monatomic  and  diatomic  atoms,  sn  is  it 
natural  that  among  basylous  elements  also,  the  distinction  between  monatomic  and 
diatomic  metals  now  proposed  for  adoption,  should  not  be  established  until  long  after 
Hie  distinction  between  monad  and  triad  metals  had  been  all  but  universally  acknow- 
ledged. 

a.  Atomic  Heat— If  we  represent  the  chlorides  tabulated  above,  as  dichlorides, 
ve  find  that  the  proportions  of  metal  combined  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  in  their 
respective  molecides  have  their  specific  heats  expressed  by  the  number  6-2.  just  as  have  the 
several  proportions  of  metal  united  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  in  undisputed  protochlorides, 
and  the  several  proportions  of  metal  united  with  three  atoms  of  cldoi-ine  in  undisputed 
trichlorides.  But  if  we  continue  to  regard  the  chlorides  in  question  as  protochloridfs, 
the  proportions  of  metal  contained  in  their  respective  molecules  will  have  only  half  tlie 
specific  heat  of  the  proportions  of  metal  contained  in  the  molecules  of  undisputed  jiroto- 
and  trichlorides.  In  other  words,  with  the  doubled  weights  and  formnlce,  the  atoms 
of  this  group  of  metals  will  have  the  same  specific  heats,  whereas  with  the  old  atomic 
weights  they  will  have  only  half  the  specific  heats,  of  the  atoms  of  chlorous  dyads, 
such  as  sulphur  and  selenium  ;  of  chlorous  and  basylous  monads,  such  as  bromine, 
iodine,  sodium,  .and  silver  ;  and  of  chlorous  and  basylous  triads,  such  as  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  thallium,  and  gold.  Moreover  the  specific  heats  of  their  respective  chlorides, 
&c.,  written  as  dichlorides,  will  agree  with  the  specific  heats  of  undisputed  proto-  and 
trichlorides  in  tliis  particular,  that,  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule, 
they  will  all  yield  the  constant  6-2.  Thus  the  ascertained  specific  heat  of  corrosive 
sublimate  Hg'CP  (200  +  35  5  x  2)  is  18-67,  which  divided  by  3,  gives  the  quotient  6-22. 

Objection. — The  argument  from  atomic  heat  is  admitted  to  have  great  force, 
though  hardly  sufficient  to  be  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  ato- 
mic heats  of  the  non-metals,  boron,  carbon,  and  silicon,  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
more  than  half  as  great  as  the  atomic  heats  of  their  metallic  congeners.  It  being 
therefore  impossible  to  accord  the  same  specific  heats  to  the  atoms  of  all  the  elements,  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  the  atomic  heat  of  certain  metals  should  differ  from  the 
atomic  heat  of  the  remainder,  that  magnesium  and  mercury,  for  instance,  slioidd 
have  only  half  the  atomic  heat  of  sodium  and  silver.  Then  the  molecule  of  chloride 
of  mercm-y  HgCl,  for  instance,  would  have  the  specific  heat  of  its  constituent  atoms, 
3-1  +  6'2  =  9-3;  while  the  molecide  of  cldoride  of  silver  AgCI,  would  have  the  specific 
heat  of  its  constituent  atoms,  6'2  +  6 '2  =  12-4. 

)3.  Molecular  Volume. — Mercuric  chloride  and  mercuric  ethide,  if  represented 
as  dyadic  by  the  formulaj  HgCl-  and  ifgEt-  respectively,  have  the  same  molecular 
volume  as  the  corresponding  monadic  compounds,  hydric  chloride  HC'l,  and  hydric 
ethide  HEt,  respectively,  and  as  the  corresponding  triadic  compounds,  arsenic  chloride 
AsCP,  and  arsenic  ethide  AsEt^  respectively.  The  gaseous  volumes  of  zinc-clilorido 
and  stannous  chloride  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  gaseous  volumes  of  their 
corresponding  ethides  and  methides  agree  with  the  ethide  and  mothide  of  mercury,  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  respective  vapour-densities  being  the  halves  of  their  atomic 
weights,  when  they  are  represented  as  dyadic  compounds,  thus  : 


2  vols.  2  vols.  2  vols. 

HCl  ifg"CF  As"'C13 

HEt  Hg"Et-  As"'Et3 

EtCI  Zn"Bt=  B"'CP 
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In  other  words,  the  volatile  chlorides  and  ethides  of  these  metals,  if  represented  as 
dyadic,  will  have  the  same  molecular  volume,  whereas  if  represented  as  monadic  they 
will  have  only  half  the  molecular  volume  of  undisputed  protochlorides  and  trichlorides, 
protethides  and  triethides,  &c. 

Objection. — The  above  argument  from  molecular  volume  is  considered  to  have 
rather  less  weiglit  than  that  from  atomic  heat :  for  by  according  to  chloride  of  mercury 
and  its  congeners  the  formulae  which  bring  their  molecular  volumes  into  accordance 
with  the  molecular  volumes  of  chloride  of  hydrogen,  chloride  of  oxygen,  &c.,  we  arc 
forced  to  accord  to  the  metals  themselves,  molecular  volumes  which  are  discordant 
with  the  molecular  volumes  of  the  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  &c.,  thus : 


2  vols. 

HCl 
HEt 
EtCl 

HH 
ClCl 
BrBr 


2  vols. 

WO" 
Et^O" 
CPS" 

00 

ss 

SeSe 


Cl^g"  ) 
Et^ffg"  \  2  vols. 
Et^Gd"  ; 


HgHg 

edGd 

■ZnZn 


4  vols. 


In  other  words,  the  proportions  of  mercury,  of  cadmium,  and  by  analogy  of  zinc, 
which  combine  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  ethyl,  or  methyl,  have  double  the 
gaseous  volume  of  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  which  combines  with  one  atom  of 
chlorine,  or  ethyl,  or  methyl,  and  consequently  double  the  volume  of  the  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  sulphur  respectively  which  combine  with  two  atoms,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  whicli  combines  with  three  ,atoms  of  chlorine,  or  ethyl,  or 
methyl.  But  just  as  the  diatomic  chlorous  elements,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  have  the 
same  gaseous  volume  as,  and  not  double  the  volume  of,  the  monatomic  chlorous 
elements,  chlorine  and  bromine,  so  should  we  expect  the  diatomic  basylous  elements, 
mercury  and  cadmium,  to  have  the  same  volume  as,  and  not  double  the  volume  of, 
the  monatomic  basylous  metaUoi'd,  hydrogen.  This  objection  has  been  partly  met 
by  comparing  the  molecules  of  mercury,  cadmium,  &c.,  not  with  the  molecules  of  free 
oxygen,  free  sulphur,  &c.,  which  are  divisible  in  the  act  of  combination,  but  with  the 
molecules  of  the  diatomic  compound  radicles  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  anhydride, 
ethylene,  &c.,  which  are  indivisible ;  thus  : — 


2  vols. 

2  vols. 

2  vols. 

fig" 

0"CP 

CP 

Cd" 

S"CP 

(CO)" 

^fg"cp 

(so^y 

Gd"CP 

Se^ 

(C^H')" 

(CO)"CP 

Whatever  value  may  be  accorded  to  this  explanation,  however,  the  experimental 
discordance  undoubtedly  remains,  that  the  atomic  pi-oportions  of  the  dyadic  basyloids 
mercm-y  and  cadmium,  have  double  the  volume  of  the  dyadic  chloroids  oxygen  and 
sulphur. 

y.  Double  Salts. — The  characteristic  property  of  a  dyad  element  is  its  capabi- 
lity, when  united  with  one  and  the  same  monatomic  radicle,  of  parting  with  that 
radicle  by  two  successive  substitutions,  and  of  thereby  uniting  with  two  distinct 
monatomic  radicle.?.  Kow  this  property  of  combining  with  two  different  radicles  is 
certainly  very  well  exemplified  by  the  class  of  metals  we  are  at  present  considering, 
as  shown  in  the  list  of  compounds  tabiilated  below,  which  might  be  largely  extended : 


(HgCl)^  . 
HgCl.HgEt 
(HgEt)^  . 
HgEt.HgMe  ? 
ZnEt.Znl 
CaCl.CaClO 
SrNOlSrC^H'O^ 
BaNO^BaC-H^O^ 
CuHO.CuF 
PbHO.PbNO^  . 
PbHO.PbC^H^O^ 


Mercury,  dichloride 
,,  chlor-ethide 
,,       diethide  . 
„  etho-methide 
Zinc  iodo-ethide 
Bleaching  powder  . 
Strontium  acetato-nitrate 
Barium  acetato-nitrate 
Copper,  flvio-hydrate 
Lead,  hydrato-nitrate 
„  hydi-ato-acetate 


Hg"CP 

ifg"ClEt- 

fig"Et= 

Hg'EtMe  ? 

Zn"EtI 

Ga'Cl.ClO 

Sr"NO-lC=H302 

Ba'NOlC^H^O^' 

Gu'HO.F 

Pb"H0.N03 

Pb"H0.C2H302 
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Tlio  greatex'  number  of  these  double  compounds  possess  a  moderate  degree  of  sta- 
bility, while  some  of  them,  as  the  double  halogen  ethides  and  methides,  are  among 
the  most  definite  and  stable  of  metallic  salts.  The  relation  of  the  organic  compounds 
of  mercury  and  arsenic  to  one  another  is  evidently  parallel  to  that  of  alcohol  and 
ether  to  the  ethylamiues,  as  shown  below : 


Triads. 

H^N  CPAs 

EtH-N  EtCr-As 

Et-HN  Et=ClAs 

Et«N  Et^As 


Dyads. 

H-0  Cl-Hg 
EtnO  EtClSg 
Et-0  Ef^g 


Monads. 
HCl  ClNa 
EtCl  EtNa 


Again,  just  as  in  alcohol  the  basylous  radicles,  hydrogen  and  ethyl,  are  held  together 
by  diatomic  oxygen,  so  in  the  hydrato-nitratc  of  lead  the  two  chlorous  radicles  are 
held  together  by  diatomic  lead  (Williamson,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  211).  Accordingly, 
if  in  alcohol  we  replace  diatomic  oxygen  by  monatoniic  chlorine,  we  get  two  distinct 
chlorides,  thus : 

PCPCP  +  HEtO"  =  PCPO"  +  HCl  +  EtCl. 

And  similarly,  if  in  our  lead-salt  we  replace  diatomin  lead  by  monatomic  silver,  we 
get  two  distinct  argentides,  thus : 

SO'Ag''  +  HO.NO^Pb"   =  SO'Pb"  +  HOAg  +  NO'Ag. 

Objections. — The  force  of  this  ai"gument  is  much  diminished  by  remembering 
that  certain  undoubted  monatomic  elements  and  groupings  have  the  property,  though 
to  a  limited  extent,  of  combining  with  two  distinct  monatomic  radicles.  Chlor-ethide 
of  mercury,  for  instance,  Tfg"EtCl,  may  be  written  (Hg-)EtCl,  and  compared  with 
iodo-nitrate  of  silver,  {Ag-)I.NO^  argento-ehloride  of  sodium,  (Cl-)AgNa,  hydi'o- 
fluoride  of  potassium,  (E-')HK,  hydro-acetate  of  potassium,  (2C-H-'0-)HK,  and  many 
similar  compounds,  in  which  we  have  the  monatomic  elements  silver,  chlorine,  fluorine, 
as  well  as  monobasic  acetic  acid,  &c.,  combined  with  two  different  monatomic  radicles, 
although,  indeed,  the  stability  of  these  compounds,  save  and  except  some  of  the  hydro- 
fiuorides,  is  of  a  very  feeble  character.  Moreover,  in  contrasting  the  properties  of 
monatomic  ethyl  and  diatomic  ethylene,  and  comparing  the  undisputed  monad  metals 
with  the  former,  and  the  metals  under  discussion  with  the  latter,  there  is  one  point,  at 
any  rate,  of  some  importance  in  which  the  comparison  does  not  hold  good.  The 
hydrogen  of  a  dibasic  acid  is  found  to  be  replaceable  by  two  different  monatomic 
radicles,  and  by  the  same  radicle  at  two  successive  stages,  whereas  it  is  replaceable  by 
a  single  diatomic  radicle  only,  and  that  at  a  single  operation.  Thus  the  diatomic 
radicle  ethylene  may  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  oxalic  acid  to  form  oxalate  of 
ethylene,  (C-H^)"C-'0',  which  is  the  only  derived  oxalate  of  ethylene  hitherto  known; 
but  with  the  monatomic  radicle  ethyl  we  have  acid  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (C-H^)'HC^O^ 
neutral  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (C-ff)=C-0*,  potassic  oxalate  of  ethyl,  (C-H^)KC'-O',  &c.  In 
other  words,  the  monatomic  radicle  ethyl  does,  and  the  diatomic  radicle  ethylene  does 
not,  form  acid  and  double  ethers  or  salts  of  dibasic  acids  ;  and  a  similar  difference  of 
behaviour  is  manifested  by  monatomic  and  diatomic  chlorous  radicles,  such  as  acetyl 
(C'-'H^O)'  and  oxalyl  (C-O-)",  in  their  relation  to  a  diacid  base  such  as  glycol.  Now 
there  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  any  decided  difference  in  this  particular  between 
the  two  groups  of  metals.  One  member,  at  any  rate,  of  the  first  group — namely, 
silver — does  not  or  scarcely  does,  while  several  of  the  members  of  the  second  group 
veiy  readily  do,  form  well-defined  acid  and  double  salts,  as  exemplified  by  the  acid 
oxalate  of  barium,  BaHC-'O',  potassio-oxalate  of  zinc,  ZnKC'0\  acid  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  MgHCO^  gay-lussite,  CaNaCO^,  dolomite,  MgCaCO'',  acid  sulphate  of 
zinc,  ZnHSO^  glauberite,  CaNaSO^,  acid  selenite  of  calcium,  CaHSeO^,  &c.  &c.  Such 
salts  as  the  sulphovinates  of  calcium  and  barium  cannot  properly  be  adduced  in  illus- 
tration, because,  although  for  some  purposes,  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a 
double  sulphate  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen,  comparable  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium, 
yet  it  is  in  reality  a  conjugated  compound  analogous  to  the  sulphamic  and  sulpho- 
phenic  acids,  for  instance,  and  consequently  as  much  monobasic  as  the  formic,  acetic, 
and  nitric  acids  themselves. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  contended  in  any  way  that  the  property  of  forming  acid  and 
double  salts  with  dibasic  acids  is  incompatible  with  the  diatomic  character  of  the 
metals  forming  them  ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  atom  of  a  dyad 
metal  should  not  bind  together  two  atoms  of  dibasic  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  just 
as  we  believe  the  diatomic  radicle  sulphuryl  binds  together  two  atoms  of  dihydriG 
water,  thus  : — 
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The  ut  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  difference  of  properties  exhibited  by  ethylene 
and  ethyl  in  their  behaviour  with  dibasic  acids,  is  not  paralleled  by  a  corresponding 
difference  of  properties  manifested  under  similar  circumstances  by  members  of  the  two 
groups  of  metals. 

8.  Basic  salts. — A  well-marked  distinction  between  mouatomic  and  polyatomic 
radicles,  which  has  been  pointed  out  more  especially  by  Wurtz,  results  from  the 
special  tendency  which  the  oxides  of  polyatomic,  and  particularly  diatomic  radicles 
have,  to  produce  basic  and  anhydro-salts ;  or,  as  Wurtz  expresses  it,  from  the  power 
which  they  have  of  accumulating  in  combination,  and  of  thereby  forming  compounds 
containing  multiple  radicles,  and  belonging  to  types  of  greater  and  greater  complexity. 
Thus  we  are  acquainted  with  potassie  monoehromate,  K-O(CrO-.O),  potassic  anhydro- 
dichromate,  K'^O(CrO-.O)^,  and  potassic  anhydro-trichromate,  K-'OCCrO^O)'.  Again, 
we  have  monethylenic  glycol,  (C^HIO).H-O,  diethylenic  glycol,  (C-H*.0)-.H"0,  tri- 
ethylenic  glycol,  (C-H-'.0)^.H=0,  and  tetrethylenic  glycol,  (fi-R*.0)\B.''0,  &e.  This 
distinction,  unlike  those  hitherto  considered,  is  simplj'  a  matter  of  observation.  We 
observe  that  diatomic  oxides  do,  and  monatomic  oxides  do  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
accumulate  in  the  manner  above  exemplified  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  such  a 
difference  of  behaviour  should  result  from  the  diflFerent  atomicities  of  the  radicles. 
On  this  account  therefore,  that  it  is  based  on  a  difference  of  beha-\-iour  not  directly 
deducible  from  difference  of  constitution,  we  can  scarcely  attach  so  much  importance 
to  this  last  distinction  as  to  those  which  have  been  previously  discussed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  diflFerent  habit  of  monatomic  and  diatomic  radicles  in  this  particular  is  very 
well  marked.  We  are  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  super-basic  hydrates,  chlorides, 
and  acetates  of  ethylene,  but  with  no  super-basic  hydrates,  chlorides,  or  acetates  of  ethyl. 
The  question  consequently  arises,  whether  a  similar  difference  subsists  between  the  al- 
leged diatomic  and  the  undisputed  monatomic  metals ;  and  the  answer,  that  such  a  differ- 
ence does  exist,  is  certainly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  the  diatomicity  of  the  metals 
now  under  consideration.  Thus  we  can  parallel  some  of  the  basic  hydrates,  chlorides, 
acetates,  &c.  of  ethylene  by  similar  compounds  of  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  &c.,  but  not  by  any  compounds  of  the  undoubtedly  monad  metals.  We  have, 
for  example,  Sehaffner's  hydrate  of  lead,  H-O(PbO)^;  Paven's  hydrate  of  lead, 
H-0(iibO)3;  Mendipite,PbCR(PbO)=;  Atacamite,  GuC12(GuO>  ;  Schindler's  oxychlo- 
rideof  zinc,  ZnCl-(KnO)l2H=0;  Eose's  oxychloride  of  calcium,  GaCl-(GaO)M6H=0;  hy- 
dromagnesite,  (?*gCO^H20)lMgH-02;  dibasic  acetate  of  copper,  C*H«GuO\-Gu0.3ff^6 ; 
dibasic  acetate  of  lead,  C^ffSbO^PbO.SH^O ;  tribasicacetateofcopper,C-'H'^CuOXGuO)2; 
tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  C*H"PbO'(?bO)-.3H-0  ;  Mitscherlich's  dibasic  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, HgN'^O'^.HgO. 211-0,  &c.  &c.  This  is  perhaps  a  suitable  place  for  referring  to  an 
observation  of  Wurtz,  to  the  effect  that,  by  representing  the  metals  of  this  group  as 
diatomic,  we  are  able  to  express  the  simple  molecules  of  their  several  salts,  with  entire 
instead  of  with  half  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation,  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
among  many  other  examples :  acetate  of  copper,  C*H'*GuO*.H^O  ;  acetate  of  lead, 
C^H-'PbO'.SffO;  perehlorate  of  lead,  PbCiW.SffO;  nitrate  of  copper,  GuN-0^3H-0; 
chloride  of  nickel,  NiCP.9H=0,  &c. 

Objections. — It  is  contended  that  the  property  of  accumulating  in  combina- 
tion is  not  necessarily  but  only  accidentally  associated  with  polyatomicity,  and 
tliat,  iust  as  the  acetic  and  iodic  anhydrides  form  anhydro-salts,  such  ;is 
(C-'H%0-)lC*H'*0'  and  EIO^PO',  without  prejudice  to  their  monatomieity,  so 
may  the  iilumbic  and  cupric  base-oxides  form  basic  salts  without  prejudice  to  their 
monatomieity.  From  several  considerations,  however,  the  existence  of  a  diacetic 
acid  C^n'O"*,  and  a  trihydric  iodic  acid,  H^IO^  seems  not  improbable ;  and  if  so,  the 
anhydro-acetates  and  anhydro-iodates  may  be  associated  in  reality  with  the  polybasic 
forms  of  their  respective  acids.  As  for  the  argument  from  water  of  hydration,  taken 
by  itseK,  it  certainly  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  great  weight,  since  there  is  no  more 
obvious  reason  why  one  atom  of  water  should  not  combine  with  two  atoms  of  salt, 
H-0  with  (C-H'CuO-)-  for  instance,  than  there  is  why  one  atom  of  salt  should  be  able 
to  combine  with  two  or  three  atoms  of  water. 

But  although  the  arguments  in  favour  of  regarding  the  zinco-calcic  group  of  metals 
as  dyadic,  when  taken  separately,  are  open  to  the  objections  above  pointed  out,  yet 
taken  altogether,  they  seem  to  present  so  great  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  proposal,  as  to  render  its  adoption  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  Accepting  this 
conclusion,  then,  as  inevitable,  and  according  to  the  above  metals  the  doubles  of  their 
previously  received  atomic  weights,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  very  obvious  paral- 
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lelism  subsisting  between  them  and  the  already  considered  monad  me'als,  as  shown 
below: — 


Li' 
Na' 


7 

23 


As'  108 


G-"  9 
Ms"  24 
2?n"  65 
Gd"  112 
Hg"  200 


K'  39 
Rb'  85 
CV  133 


Ga"  40 
gr"  87-5 
Ba"  137 


The  metals  of  the  alkaline-earth  sub-group,  namely,  caleit  m,  strontium,  and  barium, 
are  scarcely  less  basylous  or  oxydisable  than  those  of  the  alkalis,  and  the  degree  of 
their  basylity  also  increases  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  Their  hydrates  and 
sulphydrates,  like  those  of  the  alkali- metals,  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  caustic 
sokitions  which  absorb  carbonic  anhydride  with  great  avidity,  to  form,  however,  inso- 
luble carbonates  ;  and  their  sulphates  are  likewise  insoluble.  Among  the  members  of 
the  other  sub-group,  the  manifestation  of  metallic  properties,  as  popularly  understood, 
rather  than  of  basylous  characters,  increases  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights  ;  and 
accordingly  we  may  regard  the  upper  members  of  each  sub-group  as  exhibiting  a  very 
general  form,  and  the  lower  members  as  exhibiting  highly  specialised  forms  of  the 
metallic  character,  and  may  figure  the  diiFercnce  to  ourselves  in  some  sucli  diagram 
as  the  following:  — 

Glueinum 


Magnesium  _ 
Zinc   


Cadmium 
Mercury  


_Caleium 

 Stron  t  i  u  m 

 Barium 


The  metals  of  the  less  basylous  or  more  regidine  sub-group  are  distinguished  by 
their  volatility,  which  increases  in  the  order  of  their  several  atomic  weights.  The 
Jiydrates  of  these  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  those  of  glueinum  and  mag- 
nesium manifest  much  affinity  for  carbonic  anhydride.  The  sulphides  of  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  mercury  are  insoluble  permanent  precipitates,  while  that  of  magnesium  also 
appears  to  be  insoluble  in,  though  readily  decomposible  by  water.  Their  sulphates, 
unlike  those  of  the  more  basylous  dyads,  are  all  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception 
of  sulphate  of  mercury,  which  is  decomposed  thereby  into  sulphuric  acid  and  a  basic 
salt.  In  many  points  of  its  behaviour,  magnesium  presents  a  general  resemblance  to 
calcium,  and  was  at  one  time  classified  with  the  alkaline-earth  metals. 

In  addition  to  corrosive  sublimate,  HgCF,  mercury  forms  an  inferior  chloride,  or 
calomel,  whose  molecule  may  be  represented  by  tlie  formula  HgCl,  corresponding  to 
that  of  proto-chloride  of  silver,  AgCl,  or  by  the  formula  ffg-Cl'-,  corresponding  to  tliat  of 
subchloride  of  sulphur  S'-'Cl- ;  and  the  selection  of  one  or  other  of  these  expressions  will 
of  course  determine  the  entire  series  of  formulae  to  be  accorded  to  the  entire  series  of 
mercurous  salts.  The  formula  Hg'Cl,  by  which  calomel  is  represented  as  a  proto- 
chloride  of  mercurosum,  is  recommended  by  its  superior  simplicity,  by  the  ready 
susceptibility  of  mercurous  salts  to  double  decomposition  without  change  of  type,  by 
tlie  resemblance  of  calomel  to  the  insoluble  monad  chlorides  of  silver,  gold,  &c.,  and 
by  the  determination  of  its  vapour-density,  which  is  found  to  be  ^'   =    117-75  ; 

so  that  two  volumes  of  calomel  vapour,  HgCl,  contain  one  volume  of  chlorine,  just  as  two 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  contain  one  volume  of  chlorine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  formula  Hg''Cl-  is  recommended  by  its  consistency  with  the  law  of  even  numbers, 
which  dechires  that  a  dyad  element  can  never  unite  with  an  uneven  number  of 
monad  atoms,  and  with  the  frequent  spontaneous  decomposition  of  mercurous  salts  into 
merciTric  salts  and  mercury,  Hg-Cl-  =  HgCP  +  Kg.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  several 
basic  mercurous  compounds  is  opposed  to  the  representation  of  normal  mercurous  com- 
pounds asproto-salts  ;  while  the  discordance  in  molecular  volume  between  calomel  and 
suliehloride  of  sulphur,  as  revealed  by  the  determination  of  their  vapour-densities 
(c;cQp  =  2  vols.,  while  Hg-Cl- =  4  vols.),  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  vapour 
of  calomel,  like  that  of  many  other  salts,  undergoes  what  is  known  as  dissociation  (i.469  ; 
ii.  816)  into  two  volumes  of  mercuric  chloride,  RgCP,  and  two  volumes  of  mercury, 
Hg.  This  supposition  is  to  some  extent  warranted  by  the  observation,  that  calomel 
vapour  amalgamates  gold  leaf,  and  that  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  re- 
sublimed  calomel  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  421).  In  the  jsresent  undecided  .state  of  the 
question,  however,  it  seems  preferable,  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  to  employ  habi- 
tuallv  the  simpler  series  of  formulae  for  calomel  and  mercurous  salts  in  general. 
,  3  Q  2 
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Group  III.  Triad  Met  als. — Classifying  the  metals  according  to  their  maximum 
atomicities,  there  are  only  three  triad  metals  jM-operly  so  called,  namely,  aluminium, 
thallium,  and  gold:  for  the  trichlorides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  must 
be  regarded  as  the  inferior  chlorides  of  pentad,  just  as  the  protochlorides  of  thallium 
and  gold  are  the  inferior  chlorides  of  triad  elements.  The  formula  for  thallic  chloride, 
TiCP,  and  the  atomic  weight  for  thallium,  203,  have  not  at  any  time  been  disputed. 
Auric  chloride  was  formerly  represented  as  a  sesquichloride  by  the  formula  Au-CP,  the 
atomic  weight  of  gold  being  taken  as  98  ;  but  it  is  now  always  represented  as  a  tri- 
chloride by  the  formula  AuCP,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  being  fixed  at  196. 
The  old  sesquiatomic  formula  for  aluminio  chloride,  Al-CP,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium  was  taken  as  13'75,  though  still  in  very  general  use, 
cannot  now  be  defended  on  any  rational  grounds  whatever.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  smallest  proportion  of  aluminium  found  to  exist  in  any  definite  com- 
pound is  27'5  parts,  and  that  this  proportion  is  indivisible  or  atomic  throughout  aU 
the  reactions  which  aluminic  compounds  undergo.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
represented  as  indivisible  or  atomic  by  the  symbol  Ai'"  or  AU'",  and  not  as  dipartite  by 
the  symbol  Al^.  Eegarded  as  triadic,  with  the  atomic  weights  27'5,  203,  and  196'5 
respectively,  it  is  found  that  the  specific  heats  of  the  atoms  of  aluminium,  thallium 
and  gold  approximate  to  the  number  6-2,  and  are  accordingly  identical  with  the 
specific  heats  of  the  atoirxS  of  monad  metals,  sucli  as  sodium  and  silver,  of  dyad  metals 
such  as  magnesium  and  mercury,  of  tetrad  metals  such  as  tin  and  lead,  and  of  pentad 
metals  such  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  &c.  The  trichlorides  of  thallium  and  gold  are 
decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of  chlorine;  but  aluminic  chloride  volatilises 
unchanged,  and  its  vapour-density  has  been  found  by  DeviUe  to  accord,  not  with  the 
molecular  formula  AlCP,  but  with  the  more  complex  expression  Al-Cl" ;  and  many 
chemists  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  determination,  that  they  habitually  repre- 
sent aluminium  as  a  triatomic  element  by  the  symbol  All'' =  55.  But  from  some 
unpublished  experiments  of  Mr.  Buckton  and  the  author  of  this  article,  it  appears  that 
the  vapour-densities  of  aluminic  methyl  and  ethyl  accord  unmistakeably  with  the 
molecular  formulae  AlMe^  and  ALEt^  respectively.  Aluminium-methyl  certainly  is, 
and  aluminic  chloride  not  improbably  may  be,  a  body  of  the  same  class  as  formic  acid, 
acetic  acid,. boric  methide,  sulphur,  selenium,  &c.,  whose  vapours  require  to  be  heated 
very  far  above  the  boiling  points  of  the  several  liquids  before  acquiring  theu'  normal 
molecular  volumes.  Thus,  at  220°  and  all  superior  temperatures,  the  corrected  vapour- 
density  of  aluminium-methyl  is  perfectly  constant,  and  accords  witli  the  formula 
AlMe' ;  but  below  220°  its  corrected  density  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  so  as 
to  become  nearly  doubled  at  130°,  which  high  density  would  of  course  accord  approxi- 
matively  with  the  formula  APMe''.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  rule  deducible 
from  the  separate  experiments  of  DeviUe  and  Cahoiirs,  that  the  molecular  formula  of  a 
body  is  to  be  calculated  from  its  permanent  or  ultimate,  and  not  from  its  variable  or 
initial  vapoiir-density,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  ascertained  behaviour  of  the  vapour 
of  aluminic  methide,  the  only  observed  vapour-density  of  ahiminic  chloride  cannot,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  be  taken  to  authorise  the  recognition  of  aluminium  as  hexatomic  and 
the  representation  of  its  chloride  by  the  formula  AU^'Cl'",  or  APCP.  By  adopting 
the  formula  AUCP,  we  should  have  to  accord  to  aluminium  an  atomic  heat  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  any  other  metal,  while  by  adopting  the  formula  Al-CP,  we 
shoxild  systematically  represent  an  indivisible  proportion  by  a  divisible  symbol, 
which  is  absmxl :  for  the  proportion  of  aluminium  contained  in  the  molecule  of 
aluminic  cliloride,  is  admittedly  the  smallest  proportion  of  aluminium  that  is 
contained  in  the  molecule  of  any  aluminic  comjsound  whatsoever.  There  are, 
moreover,  other  objections  :  for  if  aluminium  were  really  hexatomic,  it  would  differ 
from  all  other  elements  knovra  to  chemists  in  its  inability  to  form  a  proto-,  di-,  tri-, 
or  tetra-chloride.  Again,  while  the  existence  of  such  salts  as  the  alums,  K'Al"'(SO'f, 
derived  from  2II-S0*,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  triatomicity  of  aluminium, 
their  constitution  would  be  scarcely  explicable  at  all  on  the  assumption  of  its  hexa- 
tomicity.  Lastly,  the  circumstance  that  certain  aluminic  compounds  present  a  marked 
resemblance  in  composition  and  properties  to  similar  undoubted  triatomic  eompoimds 
of  other  elements,  as  of  boron  and  antimony,  for  instance,  is  at  any  rate  somewhat 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  aluminium  having  in  reality  a  hexatomic  character.  Boron 
would  seem  to  stand  to  aluminium  in  much  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  lithium 
stands  to  sodium,  and  glueinum  to  magnesium.  In  each  pair  of  elements  the  basylity 
of  the  second  is  superior  to  that  of  the  first  term ;  while  the  monadic  are  more  basylous 
than  the  corresponding  dyadic,  and  these  again  more  basylous  than  the  correspondirig 
triadic  elements.  Boric  and  aluminic  hydrates  alike  act  either  as  feeble  acids  or  feeble 
bases.  The  isomorplious  borate  and  aluminate  of  magnesium,  or  boracite  and  spinelle, 
though  both  subject  to  a  considerable  range  of  composition,  are  referribleto  the  similar 
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formulse  MgB-0'  and  MgAl-O^  respectively.  As  before  remarked,  ho-svever,  the  specific 
heat  of  tbe  atom  of  boron  is  anomalous. 

Thallium  would  appear  to  occupy  among  the  triad  metals  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  mercury  among  the  dyads  ;  but  the  position  of  gold  in  this  group,  whatever  that 
position  may  be,  is  without  obvious  parallel.  In  addition  to  their  trichlorides,  &e., 
thallium  and  gold  each  form  a  protochloride  and  a  well-defined  series  of  monad  salts. 
The  similarity  of  several  of  the  monad  salts  of  thallium  to  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  potassium  is  very  marked.  Thus  its  chloride  produces  an  insoluble  double 
salt  with  chloride  of  platinum  ;  its  acid  tartrate  occurs  as  a  crystalline  jirecipitate  ;  its 
sulphate  forms  with  sulphate  of  aluminium  a  well  characterised  alum ;  while  its  hydrate 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  caustic  solution  which  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride 
from  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  protosulphide  of  thallium,  like  that  of  silver,  constitutes 
a  dense  black  jirecipitate.  Again,  protochloride  of  thallium,  though  more  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  general  resemblance  to  chloride  of  silver,  while  the  protobromides  and 
iodides  of  the  two  metals  present  even  a  greater  degree  of  similarity.  The  most  stable 
of  the  monad  salts  of  gold  is  the  soluble  crystalline  soJio-sulphide,  AuNaS.4H-0. 
The  protoxide  is  very  unstable,  and  the  protocliloride  is  known  only  as  an  insoluble 
residue. 

Group  IV.  Tetrad  Metals  ;  including  tin,  lead,  titani  um,  zirconium,  tho- 
rinum,  and  tantalum. — These  metals  are  associated  with  the  non-metallic  tetrads 
carbon  and  silicon,  just  as  the  triad  elements  aluminium  and  boron  are  associated  with 
cue  another.  The  tetrad  elements  agree  with  those  of  the  monad  and  dyad  groups  in 
being  divisible  into  a  more  especially  reguline,  and  a  more  especially  basylous  sub- 
group, the  lower  members  of  each  of  which  possess  the  respective  distinctive 
characters  of  the  sub-group  in  their  greatest  intensity.  The  relations  of  the  members 
of  the  first  five  groups  to  one  another  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Monails. 

Dyads. 

Triads. 

Tetrads. 

Pentads. 

Li  7 

•61 

9 

Bo 

11 

C 

12 

N  14 

Na  23 

Mg 

24 

Al 

27-5 

Si 

28 

P  31 

65 

As  75 

Ag  108 

Gd 

112 

Sn 

118 

Sb  122 

Hg 

200 

Tl 

203 

Pb 

207 

Bi  210 

K  39 

Ga 

40 

Ti 

48 

Eb  85 

Sr 

87-5 

Zr 

89-5 

Cs  133 

Ba 

137 

Th 

231 

The  tetrahydric  character  of  marsh  gas  has  been  recognised  from  almost  the 
earliest  days  of  organic  chemistry,  but  the  now  received  formula  CH\  in  wliicli  the 
carbon  is  represented  as  indivisible  or  atomic,  was  first  introduced  by  Gerhardt  in 
1842,  instead  of  the  previously  employed  formula  C"H',  in  which  the  carbon  was  un- 
warrantalily  represented  as  dipartite.  The  tetratomicity  of  tin  and  silicon  was  first 
advocated  by  the  author  in  1857  and  the  following  years  (Phil.  Mag.  xiii.  434, 
and  xviii.  368  ;  Eep.  Brit.  Assoc.  1858,  p.  58),  and  was  definitively  established 
by  the  separate  researches  of  Cahours  on  the  stannethyls  in  1860  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  5),  and  of  Friedel  and  Crafts  on  the  organic  compounds  of  silicon 
(Bidl.  Soe.  Chim.  1863,  p.  174).  The  tetratomicity  of  titanium,  zirconium  and  tanta- 
lum follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  observed  vapour-densities  of  their  chlorides, 
and  similarly  that  of  lead  from  the  vapour-density  of  its  ethylide,  though  it  is  believed 
that  tills  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  lead  has  been  definitely  classified  as  a  tetratomic 
element,  in  association  with  tin  rather  than  with  calcium.  The  clilorides  of  carbon, 
silicon,  tin,  titanium,  zirconium,  and  tantalum,  represented  as  tetrachlorides  by  the 
general  formida  M""C1\  and  the  ethylides  of  silicon,  tin,  and  lead,  represented  by  the 
general  formula  M""Et^  have  vapour-densities  which  are  the  halves  of  their  respective 
atomic  weights,  and  accordingly  have  the  same  molecular  volume  as  the  protochloride 
of  hydrogen  IICl,  the  dichloride  of  mercury  ifgCl",  and  the  trietliylide  of  aluminium 
AlEt^,  &c.  Moreover,  the  chlorine  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  tin,  is  found  to  be  experimentally  replaceable  at  four  successive  stages. 
Thus,  wo  have  SnCl',  SnCPEt,  SnCPEt^  SnClEt^  and  SnEt<,  corresponding  to  CCl', 
CCPH,  CCPII-,  CC1H»,  and  CII',  respectively,  and  so  on.  Again  with  the  tetrad 
atomic  weights  118  and  207,  the  metals  tin  and  lead  have  the  normal  atomic  heat 
which  is  expressed  more  or  less  closely  by  the  number  6'2.  The  specific  heats  of  the 
other  metals  of  this  group  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  specific  heats  of  carbon 
and  silicon  among  the  tetrad  elements,  like  that  of  boron  among  the  triad  elements, 
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must,  according  to  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  be  regarded  as  exceptional  or 
anomalous. 

Tetracliloride  of  tin  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid,  -wliich  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  series  of  crystalline  soluble  salts.  Tetrachloride  of  lead  is  known  only  in  the 
form  of  hydi'ated  crystals.  It  is  made  by  treating  peroxide  of  lead  PbO^,  with  cold 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  when  solution  takes  place  without  eifervescence,  and  on 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  crystals  of  the  tetrachloride  separate  out,  together  with  much 
dichloride  of  lead.  The  solutions  of  the  tetrachlorides  of  tin  and  lead  are  decomposed 
by  alkalis,  with  precipitation  of  the  respective  peroxides,  and  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, with  precipitation  of  the  respective  persulphides,  the  former  of  a  pale  yellow,  the 
latter  of  an  orange- red  colour.  The  dichlorides  of  tin  and  lead,  which  have  been  inci- 
dentally referred  to  when  discussing  the  dyad  metals,  are  readily  fusible,  volatile 
solids,  whose  solutions,  like  those  of  the  tetrachlorides,  are  decomposed  by  alkalis,  with 
precipitation  of  their  respective  protoxides,  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  preci- 
pitation of  their  respective  protosulphides,  the  former  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  latter 
of  a  black  colour.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  property  of  forming  insoluble 
sulphides,  not  readily  decomposed  by  water,  constitutes  a  useful  distinguishing  character 
between  the  reguline  and  alkaligenous  sub-groups  of  metals  belonging  to  each  of  the 
primary  groups,  this  property  being  manifested  by  silver,  zinc,  cadmium,  mercury, 
thallium,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony  and  bismuth,  but  not  by  potassium,  cajsium,  ru- 
bidium, calcium,  strontium,  barium,  titanium,  zirconium,  thorinum  and  tantalum,  or  yet 
by  the  metals  yttrium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymixim,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer  more  particularly.  Many  of  the  dyad  salts  of  reguline  lead,  however,  present  a 
marked  resemblance  in  properties  to  the  similar  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  and 
are  frequently  isomorphous  with  them,  just  as  the  monad  salts  of  reguline  thallium 
correspond  with  the  similar  salts  of  potassium.  On  the  other  hand,  an  almost 
special  characteristic  of  lead,  and  one  strongly  corroborative  of  its  polyatomicity, 
consists  in  its  very  marked  tendency  to  form  double  and  superbasic  salts  with  mon- 
atomic  radicles.  Lead  differs  also  from  its  congener,  tin,  in  the  greater  degree  of  its 
basylity,  or  power  of  neutralising  even  feeble  acids ;  while  a  further  difference  between 
them  results  from  the  superior  stability  of  the  di-salts  over  the  tetra-salts  of  the  one 
metal,  and  of  the  tetra-salts  over  the  di-salts  of  the  other. 

The  less  reguline  sub-group  of  tetrad  metals,  namely,  titanium,  zirconium  and 
thorinum,  are  associated  with  silicon  and  tin  by  the  isomorphism  of  rutile,  TiO^, 
and  artificial  thorina,  ThO^,  with  native  tinstone  SnO-  (Nordenskiold  and 
Chydenius,  Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  642),  and  by  the  vapour-densities  of  titanic  and 
zirconic  chlorides,  TiCl^  and  ZrCl*,  corresponding  with  that  of  stimnic  chloride, 
SnCl*.  The  sulphides  of  titanium,  zirconium  and  thoriniim  are  not  producible 
in  the  moist  way.  Their  oxides  are  hard  crystalline  bodies  unattackable  by  ordi- 
nary acids,  save  the  hydrofluoric.  Their  hydrates  occur  as  white  gelatinous  preci- 
pitates, which  dissolve  readily  in  acids,  to  form  more  or  less  definite  salts.  Just  as 
the  hydrates  of  the  dyad  alkaline-earth  metals,  M"H-0-,  are  less  soluble  and  basylous  than 
those  of  the  monad  alkali-metals,  so  should  we  expect  the  hydrates  of  the  unrecognised 
triati  earth-metals,  M"'H'0^,  to  be  less  soluble  and  basylous  even  than  those  of  the  dyads, 
and  the  hydrates  of  the  non-reguline  tetrad  metals,  M""H^O*  or  M""H20*(  =M""H*0' 
—  H-O),  to  be  still  less  so.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find,  in  the 
sub-group  of  tetrad  metals  we  are  now  considering,  but  a  very  inferior  degree  of 
basylity,  more  especially  in  the  superior  members  of  the  sub-group,  seeing  that  the 
degree  of  basylity  habitually  increases  in  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  con- 
secutive metals.  "We  accordingly  find  that  the  characters  of  hydrated  titauia  are  fully 
as  much  acid  as  alkaline,  though  we  are  nevertheless  acquainted  with  sulphates, 
nitrates,  phosphates  and  even  a  potassio-carbonate  of  titanium.  But  the  basylity  of 
zireonia  is  far  better  marked.  Its  silicate  constitutes  zircon  ;  its  carbonate  is  formed 
by  precipitation  ;  its  sulphate  is  a  soluble  crystalline  salt ;  while  its  potassio-sulphate 
is  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  solutions  of  the  separate  sul- 
phates of  potassium  and  zirconium.  Thorinum  foi-ms  a  large  uumber  of  well-defined 
salts,  including  a  potassio-sulphate  corresponding  to  that  of  zirconium  in  its  chai-acter 
and  mode  of  formation.  Moreover,  hydrated  thorina  is  sufficiently  basylous  to  expel 
ammonia  fi-om  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  absorb  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  atmosphere. 
Tantalum,  which  agrees  with  the  above  elements  in  not  yielding  a  precipitable  sulphide, 
and  in  many  other  particulars,  and  whose  atomic  weight,  138,  would  induce  us  to 
assign  it  a  position  between  zirconixim  and  thorinum,  differs  from  both  of  them  in  several 
important  properties.  Thus  its  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of 
tantalic  hydrate,  which,  instead  of  being  less  acidulous  than  hydrate  of  zirconium,  is 
apparently  more  acidulous  even  than  hydrate  of  titanium. 

This  seems  a  fitting  place  at  which  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the 
rarer  metals.    Indium,  which  is  especially  characterised  by  the  indigo-bbie  band 
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appparing  in  its  spectintn,  is,  according  to  tho  account  of  its  discoverers,  Messrs.  Reich 
and  Richter,  a  very  soft  lustrous  metal,  permanent  in  air  and  water,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  7'2.  Its  hydrate  and  carbonate  constitute  white  preci- 
pitates, and  its  sulphide  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic,  but  solub'le  in  mineral 
acids,  while  its  chloride  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate.  Its  equi- 
valent weight  is  about  37,  and  its  atomic  weight  may  acooi-diugly  approximate  to  37, 
7-4,  m,  or  148,  &c.  Its  properties  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  allow  of  its  being 
referred  satisfactorily  to  any  particular  family  of  elements,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to 
the  reguline  division  of  the  metals,  and  seems  to  have  much  the  same  relation  to 
thallium  that  tin  has  to  lead. 

Columbium  or  niobium  was  discovered  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  and  tantalum  by 
Ekeberg  in  1802;  but  WoUaston  in  1809  reported  that  the  two  metals  were  iden- 
tical, and  his  opinion  was  generally  accepted  until  1846,  when  H.  Rose  succeeded 
in  distinguishing  between  them  ;  but  despite  his  admirable  labours  the  cheraistry  of 
niobium  continues  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  element  forms  two  volatile  chlorides,  a  white  infusible  inferior  chloride,  and 
a  yellow  fusible  superior  one.  To  each  of  these  chlorides  there  corresponds  an 
oxide  or  anhydride,  the  inferior  one  having  a  specific  gravity  from  4'6  to  5 '2, 
and  the  superior  one  a  specific  gravity  from  5  5  to  67,  that  of  tantalic  anhy- 
dride being  from  7'0  to  8'2.  H.  Rose  found  that  one  of  the  chlorides  (  ?  the 
inferior  one)  contained  24'4:  parts  of  metal  united  with  So  5  parts  of  chlorine,  and 
regarding  this  compound  as  a  tetrachloride,  the  atomic  weight  of  niobium  would  be 
97'6.  DeviUe  has  since  ascertained  the  vapour-density  of  one  of  the  chlorides  (?  the 
superior  one),  and  found  it  to  be  10'9,  that  of  the  only  known  chloride  of  tantalum 
being  9 '6,  corresponding  very  closely  with  its  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the 
formula  TaCl',  namely  97  (Compt.  rend.  Ivi.  891).  Assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  atomic  weight  97'6,  the  theoretical  vapour-density  of  a  hexachloride,  NbCl'',  would 
be  117,  which  agrees  more  nearly  than  any  other  with  the  determination  of  DeviUe. 
If  this  formula  be  correct,  niobium,  and  by  analogy  tantalum,  must  be  regarded  as  hex- 
atomic  rather  than  as  tetratomic  metals.  It  is  not  imjirobable  also  that  titanium 
ought  to  be  classified  with  these  metals,  instead  of  with  zirconium  ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  point,  it  may  be  oViserved  that  the  received  atomic  weight  of  niobium  is 
almost  exactly  intermediate  between  those  of  titanium  and  tantalum. 

The  metals  yttrium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  anddidymium  possess  the  following 
properties  in  common  with  one  another  and  with  thorinum :  — Their  hydrates  constitute 
gelatinous  precipitates,  which  expel  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac  solution,  and  absorb 
carbonic  anhydride  from  the  atmosphere.  Their  sulphides  are  not  producible  in  the 
moist  way,  and  their  sulphates  are  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  potassium  in  tho  form 
of  crystalline  double  salts.  The  equivalent  weights  of  these  four  metals,  which  replace 
1  pt.  of  hydrogen  to  unite  with  35"5  pts.  of  chlorine,  are  Y  32,  Co  46,  La  46,  and 
Di  48,  but  what  their  atomic  weights  are  is  altogether  undecided.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  their  extreme  basylity  cannot  any  longer  be  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  their  di-,  tri-,  or  even  tetratomicity,  and  there  are  some  points  in  the 
behaviour  of  didymium,  at  any  rate,  which  are  suggestive  of  its  being  a  triad  element. 
Cerium  is  distinguished  from  lanthamim  anddidymium,  as  well  as  from  yttrium,  by  tlie 
facility  with  which  it  foi-ms  a  superior  and  feebly  salifiable  oxide. 

Group  V.  Pentad  Metals. — These  are  only  three  in  number,  namely  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  which  are  associated  with  the  non-metals  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  just  as  the  tetrad  metals  tin  and  lead  are  associated  with  the  non-metallic 
tetrads  carbon  and  silicon.  Although  the  pentatomieity  of  this  group  of  elements  is  very 
well  established,  as  shown  by  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  for  instance,  and  their 
corresponding  chlorides  and  oxides,  as  formulated  below,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  more  general  and  characteristic  behaviour  is  triadic  : 

P'CP  P'>o.,3  P'?o"'  ^'lo"^ 

As'Et'CP     As-'l^..,  As'^  As'(p^„5 

H'P  As'l" 
In  some  cases,  moreover,  these  elements  form  monad  compounds.  Thus,  Griess  has 
shown  that,  in  a  variety  of  organic  bodies,  a  single  atom  of  nitrogen  may  be  substituted 
eitlier  for  1  or  for  3  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Phosphorus  and  its  associated  metals  were 
formerly  represented  by  atomic  weights,  the  halves  of  those  now  universally  adopted, 
and  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  habit  of  writing  the  antimonious  and 
bismuthous  chlorides  as  sesquichlorides  by  the  formulse  Sb"CP  and  Bi'-Cl-'',  respectively, 
has  been  completely  abandoned ;  nor  indeed  is  it  very  long  since  chloride  of  bismuth 
was  frequently  represented  as  a  protoehloride  by  the  formula  BiCl.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, with  the  atomic  weights  now  employed,  namely,  P31,  As  75,  Sb  122,  and  Bi210, 
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tiiat  the  atoms  of  the  four  elements  have  approximately  the  standard  specific  heat  of 
6'2.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  gas  being  identical  with  its  atomic  weight,  or 
with  the  half  of  its  molecular  weight,  the  two-volume  molecule  of  nitrogen  is  repre- 
sented by  the  expression  N"'N"',  just  as  that  of  oxygen  is  represented  by  0"0",  and  that  of 
hydrogen  by  H'H'.  Deville,  however,  has  shown  that  the  vapour-densities  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic  are  the  doubles  of  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  that  these  densities 
when  corrected,  are  unalterable  by  any  increase  of  temperature,  so  that  the  two-volume 
molecules  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  have  to  be  represented  by  the  expressions  P*  and 
As*.  Williamson  has  very  plausibly  suggested  that,  while  the  molecule  of  nitrogen 
may  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  N"'H'^,  in  which  the  three  atoms  of  monatomic  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  triatomic  nitrogen,  N"'N"',  the  molecules  of  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  may  be  regarded  as  phosphine  and  arsine,  P"'H'^  and  As"'H'^,  in  which  the 
three  atoms  of  monatomic  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  monatomic  phos- 
phorus and  monatomic  arsenic  respectively,  P"'P'^  and  As'" As''.  Except  that  bismuth 
does  not  form  a  trihydride,  the  volatile  trihj'drides,  triethylides,  and  trichlorides  of 
these  five  elements  all  form  two-volume  molecules,  while  the  hydrogen,  ethyl,  and 
chlorine  of  the  respective  compounds  are  readily  replaceable  in  thirds  at  three  succes- 
sive stages.  The  majority  of  the  pentad  compounds  dissociate  or  decompose  at  or 
below  their  boiling  points ;  but  the  molecules  of  nitric  acid  N'H'O"',  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus  P'OPO",  oxy-ethylstibine  Sb'Et'^O",  &c.,  &c.,  have  vapour-densities  which 
are  the  halves  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  accordingly  correspond  with  the  normal 
two-volume  standard.  Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  differ  from  the  majority  of  the 
metals  in  being  destitute  of  malleability  or  tenacity,  and  are  therefore  very  commonly 
described  as  brittle  or  semi-metals.  Their  reguline  character  is,  however,  very  well 
marked,  and  their  sulphides  are  easily  formed  by  precipitation.  The  permanently 
reguline  habit  of  arsenic,  however,  is  less  decided  than  that  of  its  congeners ;  for 
finely  powdered  arsenic  oxidises  readily  in  moist  or  heated  air,  and  its  precipitated 
sulplaide  is  slowly  decomposed  by  ebullition  with  water.  All  three  metals  manifest  both 
acid  and  basic  properties,  the  former  being  shown  most  strikingly  by  arsenic  and  the 
latter  by  bismuth. 

GrBOUP  VI.  Hexad  Metals. — The  metals  characteristic  of  this  group — namely 
tellurium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten — are  but  vei-y imperfectly  known.  Their 
hexatomicity,  however,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  analogy  subsisting  between 
certain  of  their  compounds  and  the  similar  hexatomic  compounds  of  the  non-metals 
sulphur  and  selenium,  thus  : 

scpo^        .  .  .  .        afocpo'  wcpo=&wci« 

SH^O*  SeH^O*  TeH^O*  ^oK'O'  WffO' 

SO^  .    .  TeO'  UoO^  WO' 

With  the  atomic  weights  S  32,  Se  79-5,  Te  129,  and  W  184,  the  specific  heats  of  the 
atoms  of  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  tungsten  approximate  to  the  number  6 '2; 
wliile  the  specific  heat  of  the  atom  of  molybdenum,  Sfo  96,  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  vapour-densities  of  the  oxychloride  and  trioxide  of  sulphur  are  the  halves 
of  their  respective  atomic  weights,  and  their  molecules  consequently  accord  with  the 
normal  two-volume  standard.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  molybdenum  are  also 
volatile,  but  at  too  high  a  temperature  to  allow  of  the  ready  determination  of  their 
vapour-densities  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  hexachloride  and  oxychloride  of 
tungsten.  But  trioxide  of  tungsten  is  fixed  in  the  fire,  while  trioxide  of  tellurium 
decomposes  into  dioxide  and  free  oxygen,  as  does  indeed  vaporised  trioxide  of 
sulphur  at  a  red  heat.  The  semi-metal  tellurium  is  isomorphous  with,  and  in  its 
general  characters  and  behaviour  very  closely  resembles,  the  semi-metal  antimony, 
the  two  elements  obviously  occupying  analogous  positions  in  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus groups  respectively.  The  exact  position  of  molybdenum  in  relation  to  the 
sulphnr-groujj  proper  is  as  yet  undetermined.  With  an  atomic  weight  much  inferior, 
it  exhibits  metallic  characters  far  more  perfectly  than  tellurium,  while  its  most 
characteristic  compounds  have  just  the  constitution  and  general  properties  which 
those  of  a  metallic  analogue  of  the  sulphur  elements  might  be  expected  to  present. 

The  association  of  tungsten  with  molybdenum,  though  scarcely  established  beyond 
question,  is  not  improbably  analogous  to  that  of  bismuth  with  antimony,  tin  with 
lead,  &c.,  the  diflference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  several  pairs  of  elements  being 
almost  identical.  The  trioxides  of  tellurium,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten  occur  as 
insoluble  powders,  which  have  many  properties  in  common,  including  a  marked 
tendency  to  form  anhydro-salts  with  the  stronger  bases,  and  a  capability  of  acting  as 
feeble  bases  to  the  stronger  acids.  Timgstic  acid  WH'^0*,  and  its  hydrate  WH-O'.H-O, 
have  been  described  by  Riche  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  5),  but  molybdic  acid  is  not 
known  in  the  isolated  state,  though  its  salts,  formed  on  the  type  MoM^O',  are  very 
well  defined.  Graham,  however,  has  recently  obtained  both  molybdic  and  tungstic 
acids  in  the  colloid  form,  as  perfectly  soluble  compounds  possessed  of  considerable 
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si  ability,  having  decidedly  acid  characters,  and  altogether  closely  resembling  one  anotlier 
(Proo.  Roy.  Soe.  xiii.  340).  The  trisulphides  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  power- 
ful sulphanhydrides,  which  combine  with  sulphide  of  potassium  to  form  beautiful  red 
and  orange  crj'stalline  salts.  The  several  elements  now  under  consideration  are  not 
only  hexatomic,  but  also  tetratomic,  and  in  some  cases  even  diatomic,  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  pentad  elements  are  triatomic  and  even  monatomic.  Thus  wo  have  — 
SOP  SeCl'  TeCl^  MoCl'  WCl^ 

SO^  SeO-  TeO-  MoS-  WS- 

0H2  SH-  SeH-  TeH^  MoCP 

OCl-  SCP  .  .  TeCl-  MoO. 

The  vapour-densities  of  the  hydrides  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tfllurium, 
and  of  the  chlorides  of  oxygen  and  sulpliur  among  the  dyad  compounds,  as  well  as  of 
dioxide  of  sulphur  among  the  tetx'ad  compounds,  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic 
weights  ;  or  their  respective  molecules  correspond  with  the  normal  two-volume  standard. 
Of  the  other  compounds  above  tabulated,  the  protoxide  of  molybdenum,  and  the 
disnlphides  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  are  not  volatilisable,  while  the  remainder, 
though  volatile,  have  not  had  their  vapour-densities  determined.  In  a  classification 
of  elements  according,  not  to  their  maximum,  but  to  their  most  characteristic  atomi- 
cities, oxygen,  sulphur,  and  by  consequence  selenium  and  tellurium,  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  dyadic. 

Group  VII.  Heptad  Metals. — The  elements  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article  imder  the  head  of  non-metallic  monads,  namely  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  have  the  property  of  forming,  hi  addition  to  their  respective  mon-hydrides, 
well-marked  triad,  pentad,  and  even  heptad  compounds,  examples  of  which  last  are 
afforded  by  their  respective  quadroxy-acids,  Cl'i'IIO^  Br'''HO^  I'^HO^,  and  I^'-O'. 
Iodine,  though  in  some  sense  the  representative  of  tellurium  and  antimony,  cannot 
rank  even  as  a  semi-metal,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  at  least  one  perfect  or  malleable 
metal  which  forms  similar  heptad  compounds,  namely  manganese.  With  the  atomic 
weight  65,  the  atom  of  manganese  has  the  same  specific  heat  as  the  atoms  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  namely  6  2,  and  forms  not  only  a  well-defined  acid  of  moderate 
stability,  the  permanganic  acid  Mn'^HO',  whose  potassium-salt,  Mn'''IiO^  is 
isomorphous  with  perchlorate  of  jiotassium,  Cl^'KO^,  but  also  a  corresponding  volatile 
heptachloride  Mn'''CP.  The  general  properties  of  manganese,  however,  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  in  the  next  section  devoted  to  the  iron  family  of  metals.  The 
.succeeding  table  of  chlorides,  hydrides,  and  hydrates  is  not  without  interest  as  exhibiting 
the  characteristic  atomicities  of  the  different  groups  of  elements  : — 
Li'Cl        0"CP  B"'CV         C""H'         N"'IP       0"H-  Til 

Ka'nO  Mg"H-0-  AF'TI^O'  Si""H'0'  P-H'^O*  S-IFO'  C1"'II0' 
Having  regard  to  the  upper  line  of  compounds,  carbon  may  be  regarded  as  placed  at 
the  apex  of  two  converging  series  of  elements  of  increasing  atomicities;  while  having 
regard  to  the  lower  line  of  compounds,  it  will  ap|3ear  as  the  middle  term  of  a  single 
series.  It  is  observable  that  the  atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  silicon  correspond  very 
closely  with  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  placed 
respectively  on  the  same  lines  with  them,  for      =12-6  and  2ai  =  287. 

Group  VIII.  Iron  Metals. — The  elements  previously  discussed  are  capable  of 
Ijeing  arranged  in  two  general  divisions,  accordingly  as  they  combine  with  an  odd  or 
even  number  of  atoms  of  halogen  or  hydrogen.  To  such  of  them  as  combine  with  two, 
four,  or  six  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c.,  the  designation  ar  ti  ad,  and  to  those  which  combine 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  seven  atoms  of  chlorine,  &c.,  the  designation  p  e  r  i  s  s  a  d  may  be 
conveniently  applied.  But  the  metals  now  under  consideration  seem  at  any  rate  to 
Iiave  the  property  of  entering  into  combination  with  chlorine,  &c.,  in  both  odd  and  even 
proportions,  andhence  may  not  inappropriately  receive  the  designation  of  peris-artiad. 
Among  the  members  of  this  group  attention  will  be  more  especially  directed  at  first  to 
the  metals  iron,  nickel,  copper,  man  g  anes  e,  and  cob  alt.  The  most  ordinary  of  the 
several  series  of  compounds  formed  by  these  metals  correspond  closely  with  the  similar 
compounds  of  zinc,  in  their  saline  constitution,  water  of  hydration,  crystalline  form, 
and  general  chemical  properties.  Accordingly,  if  zinc  is  to  be  regarded  as  dyadic 
with  the  atomic  weight  6f),  then  iron,  nickel,  copper,  manganese,  and  cobalt  must  also 
be  regarded  as  dyadic,  and  receive  the  atomic  weights  given  on  the  upper,  instead  of 
the  usually  received  atomic  weights  given  on  the  lower  of  the  following  lines ; — 
¥e  f)6  Ni  59  Gn  63-5  Mn  55  Go  59 

Fe  28  Ni  29-5        On  3175        Mn  27-5        Co  29'5 

With  these  doubled  atomic  weights,  the  iron-metals  will  have  the  normal  specific  heat 
expressed  approximately  by  the  number  C'2,  instead  of  the  abnormal  specific  heat 
expn.'ssed  by  the  number  S'l;  and  several  other  advantages  resulting  from  the  dupU- 
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cation  will  be  manifested  further  on.  Adopting,  then,  the  atomic  weights  which  are 
in  harmony  with  the  specific  heats  of  the  metals,  the  ordinary  ferrous,  manganous,  &c., 
salts  will  be  represented  as  dyad  compounds  by  the  formulce  M"CP,  M"0,  SM"0*,  &c. 
Some  evidence  also  of  the  existence  of  tetrad  compounds  is  afforded  by  pyrolusite, 
Mn""0-,  iron-pyrites,  Fe""S^  and  an  artificial  sulphide  of  nickel,  Ni"'-S-.  Moreover, 
according  to  experiments  made  by  the  author,  there  would  appear  to  exist  an  unstable 
tetrachloride  of  manganese,  MnCl'',  corresponding  to  the  unstable  tetrachloride  of 
lead,  ¥bCr',  just  as  the  peroxides  of  the  two  metals,  MuO^  and  PbO',  also  correspond 
with  one  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ferrates  and  manganates,  Fe'''K''0''  and 
Mn^'K-O*,  analogous  to  the  sulphates  furnish  decisive  examples  of  the  existence 

of  hexad  compounds  ;  and  the  mutual  analogy  of  these  three  classes  of  salts  affords  an 
obvious  argument  in  favour  of  adopting  the  atomic  weights  Mn  65  and  Fe  56,  whereby 
alone  they  can  all  tliree  be  represented  by  analogous  formulse.  The  association  with 
one  another  of  the  five  metals  now  under  consideration  centres  in  the  remarkable 
parallelism  subsisting  between  nickel  and  cobalt.  By  its  intermediate  properties 
nickel  serves  to  connect  iron  and  copper  with  one  another ;  while  its  relationship  to 
the  former  metal  corresponds  evidently  with  that  of  cobalt  to  manganese.  The  asso- 
ciation of  copper  with  iron  through  the  intervention  of  nickel  seems  scarcely  to  receive 
that  thorough  recognition  to  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  it  is  entitled  (Phil. 
Mag.  xiii.  486),  apparently  because  of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  analytically 
separated  from  one  another.  The  three  metals  have  the  same  atomic  volume,  namely 
88,  which  is  likewise  that  of  manganese,  cobalt,  and  possibly  chromium,  but  of  no 
other  metal  whatever.  Their  specific  gravities,  calculated  or  experimental,  occur  in 
regular  seqiience,  as  do  also  their  atomic  weights.  Iron  is  the  most  infusible  and 
weldable,  then  nickel,  then  copper.  The  three  metals  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  iron  most  readily,  then  nickel,  then  copper ;  they  pre- 
cipitate the  somewhat  basylous  metals,  tin  and  cadmiiim,  from  tlieir  boiling  solutions ; 
and  alike  form  salts  of  a  marked  green  colour,  complementary  in  some  measure  to. 
the  pink  colour  of  manganous  and  cobalt  salts.  Their  hydrates  are  soluble  in  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia,  iron  to  a  slight  extent  only,  then  nickel,  copper  most  of  all. 
Their  sulphides  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  but  while  the  precipitation  of  suljDhide  of  iron  may  be  prevented  by  a 
slight  acidulation,  that  of  nickel  requires  a  larger  proportion,  and  that  of  copper  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  acid.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  nickel  crystallise  with 
seven  atoms  of  water,  and  are  isomorphous  with  one  another ;  but  sulphate  of  copper 
usually  crystallises  with  five  atoms  of  water,  and  is  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding sulphate  of  manganese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper 
crystallise  together  in  all  proportions,  the  mixed  salt  being  heptahydrated  and  having 
the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  pentahydrated  and  having  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  either  metal.  Again,  the  double  potassio- 
sulphates  of  all  three  metals  crystallise  with  six  atoms  of  water,  and  are  isomorphous. 
It  is  evident,  however,  in  comparing  the  five  metals  with  one  another,  that  manganese 
and  iron,  which  are  at  one  extremity  of  the  series,  have  a  tendency  to  form  hjqjer- 
oxides,  and  that  copper,  which  is  at  the  other  extremity,  has  a  tendency  to  form 
hypo-oxides,  while  cobalt  and  nickel  are  intermediate  both  in  position  and  tendencies. 
Now,  it  is  just  some  of  these  distinctive  peroxidised  compounds  of  manganese  and  iron 
on  the  one  hand,  and  suboxidised  compounds  of  cojiper  on  the  other,  that  furnish 
us  with  illustrations  of  perissad  forms  of  combination.  Thus,  manganese,  whose 
general  artiad  character  is  shown  by  its  forming  dyad,  tetrad,  and  hexad  compoiinds, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  nevertheless  indisputably  perissad  in  the  permanganates. 
The  permanganates,  S^n^'^KO',  for  example,  resemble  the  corresponding  perchlorates 
C1''"K0',  in  constitution,  stability,  solubility,  crystalline  form,  specific  heat,  &c.,  and, 
with  the  high  atomic  weight  for  manganese,  are  expressible  by  similar  formulse.  The 
perchloric  and  permanganic  acids  are  analogous,  unstable,  and  powerfully  oxidising 
compounds.  Dumas  has  also  described  a  volatile  perchloride  of  manganese,  pro- 
bably a  heptachloride  •3fn''''CF,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and 
permanganic  acids. 

Passing  to  the  opposite  member  of  the  iron  group  we  find  copper  famishing  a  whole 
series  of  salts,  which,  represented  by  the  most  simple  formulae  with  the  doubled  atom  of 
copper,  Gn  63'5,  agree  closely  in  chemical  constitution  and  properties,  as  well  as  in 
specific  heat  and  crystalline  form,  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  monad  metal 
silver.  Cuprous  chloride  GuCl,  and  silver  chloride  AgCl,  agree  in  the  following 
characters.  They  have  the  same  specific  heat  and  crystalline  form ;  are  producible  as 
white  precipitates  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  form  colourless  solutions.  They  dissolve  also  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line chloi'ides  forming  similar  double  salts,  which  Becquerel  obtained  electrolytically  in 
crystalline  forms  belonging  to  the  regidar  system.    The  bromides  and  iodides  of  both 
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metals  correspond  with  one  another  and  with  the  chlorides,  in  form,  solubility,  reaction 
with  ammonia,  production  of  double  salts,  &c.  &e.  The  amorphous  oxides,  Cu-0 
and  Ag-0,  resemble  one  another,  but  oxide  of  copper  has  alone  been  obtained  in 
crystals,  which  are  octahedral.  The  sulphides  exhibit  a  remarkable  correlation. 
Cuprous  sulphide,  Ou"S,  is  dimorphous,  and  while  the  artificial  compound  is  isomorphous 
\.ith  silver-glance,  Ag-S,  in  the  regular  system,  the  native  form  or  copper-glance  is  iso- 
morphous with  silver-copper-glauce,  Ag€?uS,  in  the  trimetric  system.  Miargyrite  and 
autimonial  copper  are  similarly  constituted  compounds,  AgSbS-  and  GuSbS-  respectively, 
while  boiu-nonite  Pb"GuSbS^,  and  red  silver  Ag''SbS'',  are  similar  and  isomorphous. 
The  convertibility  of  cuprous  into  eupric  compounds  constitutes,  indeed,  the  only 
marked  peculiarity  of  behaviour  distinguishing  them  from  the  similar  compounds  of 
silver.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  be  cuprous  compounds,  the  resemblance  between 
them  and  their  silver  analogues  is  as  gi-eat  as  that  between  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  any  two  associated  metals.  But  despite  the  analogy  of  cupx'ous  to  silver 
cliloride,  for  instance,  and  of  permanganic  to  perchloric  acid,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
double  the  molecular  formulae  of  all  cuprous  and  permanganic  compounds,  and  conse- 
c^uently  to  express  them  by  formulae  dissimilar  to  those  of  their  respective  silver  and 
chlorine  analogues.  By  this  means  the  formulae  Gu^Cl-  and  Mn-'H-O",  for  instance, 
W'ill  certainly  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  but  at  a  very 
heavy  sacrifice  of  simplicity  and  analogy.  Fully  admitting  the  great  and  not  generally 
appreciated  value  of  Laurent  and  Gephardt's  law,  it  must  yet  be  remembered  that 
these  distinguished  chemists  themselves  pointed  out  its  inapplicability  to  the  perissad 
compounds  of  the  iron  metals,  save  by  admitting  for  each  metal  two  diiferent  atoms 
represented  by  two  diflTerent  symbols ;  and  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the  received 
mode  of  expressing  Laiu-eut  and  Gerhardt's  law  might  not  be  advantageously 
modified  into  some  such  dictum  as  the  following,  that  "  in  every  compound  the  sum  of 
the  atomicities  or  equivalencies  is  an  even  number." 

Just  as  copper  and  manganese,  though  usually  dyadic,  are  associated  with  monadic 
silver  and  heptadic  chlorine  respectively,  so  is  iron,  though  usually  dyadic,  associated 
withtriadic  aluminium.  Ferric  chloride,  oxide,  and  compounds  generally,  present  such 
an  analogy  to  aluminic  chloride,  oxide,  and  compounds  generally,  that  similar  formulai 
ought  necessarily  to  be  applied  to  the  similar  series  of  bodies.  Confining  oiu'selves  for 
simplicity's  sake  to  the  case  of  the  two  chlorides,  we  have  to  choose  between  tho 
formulae  AlCV  andFeCP,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  formuLu  Al-Cl"  and  Fe-Cl'^,  on  the 
other.  The  more  complex  expression  for  ferric-chloride,  Fe'-'Cl'',  is  certainly  recommended 
by  several  considerations  of  indisputable  importance,  but  not,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
of  such  paramount  importance  as  positively  to  require  its  adoption.  Thus,  the  formula 
r'e-'Cl''  is  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  even  numbers,  as  iisruilly  enunciated;  but  the 
simpler  formula  would  agree  equally  well  with  the  law,  if  modified  in  its  exjDression  aa 
above  proposed.  Again,  the  formula  ?e"CP  is  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
certain  mixed  and  basic  salts  of  ferricum  investigated  more  particularly  by  Scheurer- 
Kestuer  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1863,  p.  in  which  one-sixth  of  the  acid  radicle 

coml)ined  wit  lithe  ferricum  differs  from  the  remaining  five-sixths,  as  in  ferric  aceto-nitrate, 
fur  example,  5'e-'(C-H-0-)\N0=)^'H0,  or  Fe(C-H302)3.Fe(,NO^)=HO ;  but  the  number  of 
salts  known  to  be  formed  on  duplicate  types  is  now  so  great  as  to  deprive  this  considera- 
tion of  any  extreme  consequence.  No  one,  for  instance,  contends  that  the  constitution  of 
tri-acid  oxalate  of  potassium,  C-H=0*.C-HKO\  necessitates  the  accordance  of  the 
formula  C'H'O^  to  oxalic  acid.  Lastly,  the  formula  Fe'Cl"  is  in  harmony  with  the 
vapour-density  of  ferric  chloride,  as  determined  by  Deville,  who  found  that  two 
volumes  of  vaporised  ferric  chloride  contain  twice  56  parts  of  iron,  and  six 
times  35  5  parts  of  chlorine,  just  as  two  volumes  of  vaporised  chloride  of  aluminium 
contain  twice  27'5  parts  of  aluminium,  and  six  times  35'5  parts  of  chlorine.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  very  important  result,  and  one  which,  unless  susceptible  of  some  explanation 
direct  or  analogical,  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  But  there  are  undoubtedly 
certain  bodies  of  which  the  ascertained  vapour-densities,  no  matter  how  accounted  for,  are, 
as  a  matter  of  exjieriment,  discordant  with  the  chemical  analogies  of  the  respective  bodies. 
For  instance,  tho  quantity  of  phosphorus  which  bears  to  the  molecule  of  pliosphoretted 
hydrogen,  PH^,  the  same  relat  ion  that  the  molecule  of  nitrogen  bears  to  the  molecule  of 
ammonia,  has  only  half  the  bulk  of  these  several  molecules.  Again,  the  quantity  of 
white  arsenic  which  bears  to  the  molecule  of  arsenious  chloride,  AsCP,  the  same  relation 
that  the  molecule  of  water  bears  to  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  has  only  half  the 
bulk  of  these  several  molecules.  Lastly,  the  quantity  of  aluminic  chloride  which  bears 
to  the  molecule  of  aluminic  ethide,  AlEt-'',  the  relation  which  the  molecule  of  corrosive 
sublimate  bears  to  the  molecule  of  mercuric  ethide,  has  only  half  the  bulk  of  these 
several  molecules.  In  these  cases,  the  residts  flowing  from  the  anomalous  volumes  of 
free  phosphorus,  arsenious  oxide,  and  aluminic  chloride  are  corrected  by  having  regard 
to  the  normal  volumes  of  other  volatile  compounds  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
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aluminium  respectively  ;  and  bearing  in  miud  the  great  resemblance  between  ahrminie 
and  ferric  compounds,  is  it  not  jjrobaLle  tbat  the  ascertained  volume  of  ferric  chloride 
may  be  also  anomalous,  and  hereafter  be  proved  to  lie  anomalous  by  comparison  with 
the  vapour-densities  of  as  yet  undiscovered  volatile  compounds  of  ferrioum  having 
normal  volumes  ?    Whether  it  be  that  certain  bodies  have  two  distinct  condensations 
corresponding  to  two  distinct  molecules,  of  which  in  some  cases  the  ordinary,  in  some 
cases  the  extraordinary,  and  in  otlier  cases  both,  are  experimentally  known  ;  or  whether 
it  be  that  these  bodies  have  each  in  reality  but  a  single  condensation  and  a  single 
molecule,  which  in  some  cases  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained  through  the  employ- 
ment of  a  temperature  insufficient  to  render  the  body  perfectly  elastic,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  ascertained  vapoxir-densities  of  a  considerable  number  of  bodies  are  not  in 
harmony  with  their  most  characteristic  chemical  relations,  though,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  these  anomalous  results  are  divested  of  importance  by  other  determina- 
tions of  vapour-density,  either  of  the  same  bodies  raised  to  higher  temperatures,  or  of 
allied  bodies  having  a  more  decided  volatility.    Even  allowing,  therefore,  that  ferric 
chloride,  at  the  temperature  at  which  its  density  was  taken,  has  the  molecular  formula 
Fe^Cl'',  it  by  no  means  follows  that  under  other  conditions  it  may  not  have  the 
simpler  molecular  formula  FeCP.  Admitting  the  probable  existence  of  a  tetracMoride 
of  iron,  FeCl*,  as  suggested  by  Friedel  (Wurtz,  Lec^ons  de  Philosophic  Chiniique,  160), 
and  by  E rle n m ey er  (Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  1862,  p.  129),  there  may  really  be 
a  |-chloride  formed  by  the  ixnion  of  two  atoms  of  this  tetrachloride  with  elimination 
of  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  the  union  of  an 
atom  of  tetrachloride  with  an  atom  of  dichloride  of  iron  into  an  intermediate 
compound  ;  but  the  general  habitudes  of  ordinary  ferric  chloride  scarcely  corres- 
pond with  its  possession  of  such  a  composite  character.     On  the  contrary,  we  find 
ferricum  persistent  as  such  through  an  entire  series  of  salts,  which  under  no  circum- 
stances behave  like  diameric  compounds  by  breaking  up  into  their  di-  and  tetra-  pro- 
genitors.  And  if  ferric  chloride,  3?e-CP,  for  instance,  be  not  diameric,  its  production 
from  ferrous  chloride  becomes  quite  inexplicable.     For  it  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
and  certainly  contrary  to  all  analogy,  that  the  first  action  of  chlorine  upon  iron  should 
be  to  produce  a  dichloride  ¥ eCP,  and  that  its  continued  action  should  have  the  eifect 
of  uniting  two  molecules  of  this  chloride  into  one  single  molecule  of  a  non-diameric 
higher  chloride  according  to  the  equation  2FeCP  +  CI- =  Fe'^^CP :    for  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  oxygenants  in  general  is  habitually  to  effect  the  breaking  up,  never  the 
building  up  of  complex  molecules,  save  of  such  as  are  decidedly  diameric.  Accepting 
the  formula  FeCP  for  the  chloride,  certain  other  important  ferric  compounds  will  be 
represented  as  follows :    the  hydrates  as    Fe"'H^O'  and  Fe"'HO^ ;  the  oxide  as 
¥e"-'0^;  the  black  oxide  as  ¥eO¥e"'-0^  or  Fe'O^;  and  iron  alum  as  K*e"'(S0')2. 
12H-0.    Thus  the  constitution  of  iron  alum,  like  that  of  common  alum,  becomes  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  triatomicity  of  its  characteristic  metal.    Cobalt  and  man- 
ganese both  form  oxides  corresponding  to  ferric  oxide,  and  manganese  forms  in  addi- 
tion an  unstable  manganic  chloride,  Mn"'CP,  and  manganic   alum,  KSfn"'(SO'')^. 
12H-0.     These  formulee  of  course  depend  for  their  warranty  upon  those  for  the 
corresponding  ferric  compounds.    It  is  observable  that  of  the  entire  series  of  perissad 
chlorides,  M'Cl,  M"'C1',  M'CP,  and  M'"C1',  the  pentachloride  is  alone  unrepresented 
in  the  iron  family  of  elements. 

Chromium  serves  to  connect  the  iron  metals  with  vanadium.  Accordingto  itthe 
normal  atomic  heat  6'2,  its  atomic  weight  will  be  62'5,  instead  of  26'25,  the  heretofore 
generally  received  number.  It  forms  three  well-defined  chlorides,  viz.  the  dichloride 
Gv"Cl-,  trichloride  Or"'CF,  and  oxychloride  or  chlorochromic  acid  Gr^'CPO^.  This 
last  compound  is  readily  volatile,  and  its  ascertained  vapour-density  being  the  half  of 
its  atomic  weight,  its  molecule  is  referrible  to  the  normal  two-volume  standard.  The 
dichloride  and  trichloride  are  also  volatilisable  compounds,  but  their  vapour-densities 
have  not  been  determined.  That  of  the  trichloride,  however,  would  probably  present 
the  same  peculiarity  as  the  analogous  aluminic  and  ferric  trichlorides ;  and  judging 
solely  by  vapour-density,  the  compound  would  consequently  have  to  be  represented  by 
the  formula  Gr-Cl"  Chromous  salts  correspond  closely  to  ferrous  salts  in  their  general 
behaviour,  and  especially  in  their  absorption  of  nitric  oxide,  with  production  of  dark 
brown  compounds.  They  have,  however,  a  red  or  bluish  colour  more  like  that  of  cobalt 
salts.  Alkaline  sulphydrates  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of  chromous  sulphide, 
and  caustic  alkalis  a  pale  coloured  precijiitate  of  chi'omous  hydrate,  soluble  in  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia.  The  tendency  of  this  last  precipitate  to  become  peroxidised 
greatly  exceeds  even  that  of  ferrous  hycb'ate,  as  proved  by  its  gradual  deoxidation  of 
water  with  liberation  of  hydrogen.  The  double  sulphate  of  chrome  and  potassium, 
K'-Cr"(S0*)-6H'0,  is  isomorphoiTS  with  the  similar  salts  of  iron,  &c.  Chromic  and  ferric 
compounds  again  present  a  general  similarity  of  behaviour,  thougli  ■with  some  well  -marked 
differences.    Chrome-iron  Fe"Cr""^0'  is  isoniorphous  with  magnetic  oxide  Fe"Fe"'^0'; 
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chromic  oxide  Gr"''^0',  with  haematite  l<''e""-0^ ;  chromic  alum  K<?r"'(S0')-.12H-'0,  with 
iron  ahim  KFe"'(SO')-.  1211*0,  &e.  But,  unlike  the  similar  compounds  of  ferricura, 
chromic  oxide  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  carbonated  alkalis  into  cliromate  and 
an  inferior  oxide ;  chromic  hydrate  is  soluble  in  cold  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  ; 
while  chromic  salts  react  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  produce  chromic  hydrate  and 
suljihuretted  hydrogen,  though  this  last  difference  may  jjossibly  be  only  one  of  degree 
depending  upon  the  difficult  reducibility  of  chromic  compounds :  for  it  is  doubtful  at, 
least  whether  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  ferric  salts  is 
other  than  a  mixtm'e  of  sulphur  and  ferrous  sulphide.  However,  chromic  anliydride 
GrO',  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  compounds  of  chrome,  though  forming  salts 
having  the  same  general  formula  as  the  manganates  and  ferrates  XM-0'',  seems  in 
other  respects  to  have  no  affinity  with  comiDounds  of  the  iron  class  of  metals,  while  it 
is  associated  with  vanadic  anhydride  ¥0',  by  many  very  marked  similarities.  The 
two  oxides  are  orange-coloured,  non-volatile,  fusible,  crystalline  solids,  soluble  iu  water 
and  decomposible  by  heat,  that  of  chromium  by  far  the  most  readily.  They  neither 
of  them  form  definite  hydrates  or  acids,  but  unite  with  basic  oxides  to  form  very  staUe 
salts  of  an  orange  colour,  such  as  the  native  cliromate  of  lead  GrrbO*,  and  vanadate 
of  lead  TPPbO*,  which  are  isomorphous,  and  the  very  characteristic  auhydro-bichromate 
Gr-K-0',  and  anhydro-bivanadate  of  potassium  V'K-O'.  Again,  both  anhydrides 
act  as  feeble  bases  to  the  stronger  acids,  that  of  vanadium,  however,  to  considerably 
the  greatest  extent.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  compounds  are  reduced  by  tlie 
same  reagents,  and  appear  to  react  in  a  similar  manner  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  liexaehloride  of  vanadium  VCl",  corresponding  to  the  anhydride  and  to  chloro- 
chromic  acid  Cr^CPO",  seems  to  undergo  when  vaporised  a  dissociation  similar  to  that 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCl^ ;  at  any  rate  its  vapour-density  is  only  one-fourth 
its  recognised  molecular  weight,  which  accordingly  corresponds  to  four  volumes.  The 
tendency  of  vanadium  to  form  sulphides  having  the  character  of  sulplianhydrides, 
though  not  very  decided,  has  no  parallel  in  the  known  behaviour  of  chromium  ;  while 
the  inferior  oxides  and  saline  compounds  of  the  two  metals  certainly  present  very 
little  co-resemblance,  unless  indeed  the  blue  salts  of  vanadium,  produced  by  reduction 
of  vanadic  anhydride,  should  prove  to  be  trisalts  (sesquisalts),  analogous  to  the  ordi- 
nary green  chromic  salts  produced  under  similar  circumstances.  The  atomic  heat  of' 
vanadium  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  proportion  of  the  metal  ■which  corresponds 
with  52-6  parts  of  chromium  in  the  respective  trioxides,  is  found  to  be  137  parts,  and 
accoi'dingly  the  atomic  weight  of  vanadium  is  fixed  at  137,  instead  of  68'5  as  previously. 
It  is  observable  that  the  difference  between  the  atomic  weights  of  chromium  and 
vanadium,  or  9i'5,  is  about  the  same  as  that  subsisting  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  first  and  last  members  of  several  triplet  groups  of  elements.  Moreover,  t  he  atumic 
weight  of  vanadium  is  almost  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  atomic  weights  of  molyb- 
denum and  tungsten,  elements  with  which  vanadium  is  not  unfreqiu-ntly  classified, 
and  to  which  it  certainly  presents  some  analogy,  more  particidarly  in  the  character  of 
its  inferior  compounds. 

Uranium  is  usually  classed  with  the  iron  metals,  for  although  possessing  but  little 
resemblance  even  to  them,  it  has  still  less  to  any  other  group  of  elements.  The  for- 
muhe  of  uranium-compounds,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  vu-anium  must  be  regarded  for  the 
present  as  undeterminable,  since  the  analytical  results  cannot  yet  be  controlled  by 
any  considerations  derived  from  vapour-density,  isomoi'phism,  specific  heat,  or  strict 
cliemical  analogy.  The  projiortion  of  uranium  wliich  unites  with  35'5  parts  of  chlorine 
in  m-anous  chloride,  is  found  to  be  60  parts,  and  accordingly  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
metal  may  be  fixed  at  60,  or  120,  or  180,  &c.  The  ready  volatility  of  uranous 
chloride  is  in  favour  of  its  molecule  containing  more  than  one,  and  indeed  even  more 
than  two  atoms  of  chlorine  ;  while  the  high  specific  gravity  of  uranium,  18'4,  would 
seem  to  associate  its  atomic  weight  with  those  of  such  heavy  metals  as  tungsten,  specific 
gravity  17'6,  atomic  weight  184  ;  gold,  specific  gravity  19'3,  atomic  weight  196  5  ;  and 
platinum,  specific  gravity  21"5,  atomic  weight  197  ;  although  the  correlation  of  specific 
gravity  with  atomic  weight  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  many  vagai-ies.  Altogether, 
however,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  it  seems  most  advisable  to 
assume  that  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  120,  and  that  the  formula  of  its  sub- 
cliloride  is  if-'Cl',  while  that  of  uranous  chloride  is  ifCl-,  and  that  of  uranic  oxycliloride 
W'0"G\.  Aqueous  uranous  chloride  and  uranous  salts  in  general  have  a  marked 
green  colour,  but  furnish  a  red- brown  gelatinous  hydrate,  soluble  in  carbonated  alkalis. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  dyad  salts,  they  are  completely  decomposed  by  the  e  irthy  car- 
bonates, with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  They  yield  a  black  pi-ecipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  oxidise  readily  by  exposure  to  air.  Uranic  salts  are  of 
a  lemon-yellow  colom',  and  possess  in  a  characteristic  degree  the  property  faintly 
shadowed  forth  in  a  few  trisalts  of  antimony,  chromium,  &e.,  of  being  derived  from 
their  respective  acids  by  a  substitution,  not  of  metal,  but  of  metallic  oxide  for  basic 
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hydrogen,  which  metallie  oxide  is  transferable  from  one  compound  to  another,  througli- 
out  the  entire  series  of  double  decompositions  to  which  the  salts  are  liable.  There  is 
accordingly  no  trichloride  if  CI'  or  trinitrate  tf(NO')',  but  only  an  oxychloride  if  0"C1 
and  oxynitrate  UO"NO-''.  The  oxychloride  is  a  yellow  crystalline,  readily  fusible  but 
difficultly  volatilisable  mass.  The  nitrate  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  prisms  decom- 
posible  by  heat,  and  yielding  in  succession  a  uranic  hydrate,  uranic  oxide,  and  nranoso- 
uranic  oxide.  Both  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  lemon-yellow  fluorescent  solu- 
tions. These  are  converted  into  uranous  solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Tfith 
separation  of  sulphur,  and  are  otherwise  yery  easily  reducible.  They  give  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  form  soluble  crystaUisable  double  com- 
pounds with  excess  of  alkahne  carbonate,  the  potassium-salt  having  the  formula 
2K2COl(if  0)^00' ;  and  yield  precipitates  of  alkaUne  uranite,  K''0.2W0\  for  instance, 
with  caustic  alkalis. 

Geoup  IX.  Platinum  Metals. — The  metals  palladium,  rhodium,  ruthe- 
niiim,  platinum,  iridium,  and  osmium,  though  differing  considerably  in  many 
of  their  chemical  habitudes,  are  nevertheless  separated  from  aU  other  elements,  and 
associated  with  one  another,  by  certain  very  distinctive  characters.  With  the  normal 
atomic  heat  6-2,  their  several  atomic  weights  will  be  as  follows: — ©s  199,  ir  197, 
¥t  197,  Pd  106-5,  Ru  104,  and  Sh  104.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  first  three  metals 
having  the  higher  atomic  weights  are  about  21,  while  those  of  the  other  three  having 
the  lower  atomic  weights  are  between  11^-  and  12.  Each  of  the  metals  of  low  atomic 
weight  seems  to  be  more  especially  correlated  with  some  particular  one  of  the  metals 
of  high  atomic  weight,  palladium  with  platinum,  rhodium  with  iridium,  and  ruthenium 
with  osmium;  and  all  six  metals  are  found  associated  together  naturally  in  the  metallic 
state.  They  are  all  infusible  save  at  the  highest  temperatures,  such  as  that  attainable 
with  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  The  platinum  metals  resemble  certain  metals  of  the  iron 
family  in  the  polychromatism  of  their  salts,  the  permanency  of  their  double  cyanides, 
and  the  perisartiad  seriatiou  of  their  chlorides,  oxides,  &c. 

Palladium  and  platinum  belong  to  the  class  of  noble  metals.  They  do  not  combine 
directly  with  oxygen,  even  at  the  highest  temperatures,  while  their  chlorides  and  in- 
directly produced  oxides  are  reducible  to  the  reguhne  state  by  heat  alone.  Their  di- 
and  tetrachlorides  are  the  most  characteristic  of  their  comloinations.  Palladium  is 
said  to  form  an  inferior  chloride  PdCl,  and  oxide  Pd-0,  analogous  to  those  of  cuprosum, 
but  its  ordinary  salts  are  typified,  as  above  remarked,  by  the  dichloride  PdCF,  and  the 
tetrachloride  PdCP.  The  former  is  crystaUisable  and  soluble  in  water,  while  the  latter 
is  known  only  in  solution.  They  both  produce  crystaUisable  double  salts  with  cliloride 
of  potassium,  ammonium,  &c.  Platinum  forms  a  well-defined  crystalline  tetrachloride 
PtCl'',  which  by  a  regulated  heat  is  convertible  into  the  dichloride  ¥tCl',  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  solution  of  the  tetrachloride,  forming 
apparently  a  double  or  intermediate  chloride  ^t-Cl"  or  PtCl'.  Both  the  di-  and  tetra- 
chlorides of  platinum  form  crystaUisable  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  alkali- 
metal,  &c. 

Rhodium  and  iridium,  though  permanent  in  the  air  at  aU  temperatures  when  in  the 
massive  state,  seem  to  be  more  readily  oxidisable  by  treatment  with  chemical  agents 
than  the  metals  last  considered.  At  the  same  time  their  several  oxides  are  reducible  by 
heat  alone.  The  trichlorides  are  the  most  characteristic  of  their  respective  chlorides, 
and  are  typical  of  their  ordinary  salts.  Rhodium  forms  an  insoluble  dichloride  fihCP 
of  which  very  Uttle  is  known,  and  a  soluble  deUquescent  rose-coloured  trichloride  ShCP, 
one  atom  of  which  combines  with  either  two  or  three  atoms  of  alkaline  chloride  to  form 
beautiful  crystaUine  salts  of  a  rose-red  colour,  whence  the  name  of  the  metal.  Iridium, 
so  caUed  from  the  polychromatism  of  its  salts,  forms  a  dichloride  IrCP,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  forming  soluble  red  coloured  salts  with  the  alkaUne  chlorides ;  a  compara- 
tively stable  trichloride  IrCP,  whose  solution  is  of  an  oUve-green  colour,  and  whose 
double  potassio-chloride  has  the  formula  SKCl.IrCP  ;  and  a  tetrachloride  irCl',  known 
only  in  the  form  of  its  potassio-chloride  2KCl.f  rCI',  which  is  a  crystaUisable  salt  of 
almost  black  colour,  while  the  corresponding  hj'drated  oxide  irO-.2II-0,  occurs  as  an 
indigo-blue  precipitate. 

Ruthenium  and  osmium  differ  from  the  other  platiimm-metals  in  the  degree  of  their 
oxidisability,  ruthenium  forming  a  trioxide  RuO',  corresponding  to  an  unknown  hexa- 
chloride  SuCl",  and  osmium  forming  both  a  trioxide  ©sO',  with  its  corresponding 
chloride  ©sCl",  and  a  stable  volatile  tetroxlde  OsO',  the  most  higldy  oxidised  com- 
pound of  any  element  whatsoever.  Ruthenium  and  osmium,  moreover,  are  directly 
oxidisable,  and  even  combustible,  in  air,  at  temperatures  varying  with  their  state  of  ag- 
gregation, and  the  resulting  oxides  are  not  reducible  by  any  increased  temperature  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Ruthenium  forms  three  chlorides  fiuCP,  fiuCP, 
and  HuCl'',  with  the  corresponding  oxides  RuO,  Hu-0',  and  fiuO^,  of  which  the  trichloride 
and  trioxide  are  typical  of  ordinary  ruthenium  salts.  The  dioxide,  produced  by  heating 
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ruthenium  with  osmium  in  a  current  of  air,  though  not  Tolatile  sc,  is  carriod  over 
by  the  osmie  vapours  and  condenses  as  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  well-defined  square 
prisms.  Fused  with  nitre,  all  the  above  oxides  of  ruthenium  produce  a  soluble  orange- 
yellow  salt,  the  rutheniate  of  potassium  K'-O.HuOl  Osmium  forms  four  chlorides 
OsCl-,  OsCF,  OsCP,  and  ©sCP,  all  of  which  volatihse  by  heat  and  produce  doable  salts 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  also  forms  the  corresponding  oxides  OsO,  OsO^, 
0sO^,  and  an  additional  oxide  0-sO'.  The  trioxide,  though  scarcely  known,  save  in  the 
form  of  its  potassium-salt  K-O.OsOl2H''0,  which  crystallises  in  rose-coloured  octahedra, 
seems  to  have  decided  acid  characters.  Tetroxide  of  osmium  OsO''  is  a  very  remark- 
able body.  It  occurs  in  flexible  acicular  colourless  crystals,  freely  soluble  in  water. 
It  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat  and  boils  at  100°,  with  conversion  into  a  pungent  noxious 
vapour,  whose  specific  gravity  is  the  half  of  its  atomic  weight.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
devoid  of  acid  properties,  since  it  is  evolved  from  its  solution  in  caustic  alkalis  by 
simple  ebullition,  while  its  solution  in  water  has  no  action  upon  litmus  paper. 


The  numerical  relations  subsisting  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  several 
elements  have  for  a  long  time  past  excited  considerable  interest  among  chemists,  and 
have  not  unnaturally  led  to  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation.  Dumas,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1851,  first  directed  prominent  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  some  years  afterwards  published  a  detailed  account  of  his  conclusions  thereon 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  129),  of  which  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the 
halogen  elements  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Calling  the  equivalent  of  fluorine 
a,  tlie  difference  between  that  and  the  equivalent  of  chlorine  d,  and  a  complementary 
difference  which  is  required  in  order  to  pass  from  chlorine  to  bromine,  (/',  there  is 
obtained,  for  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the  series — 

a  or  19   =19 

a  +  d  „  19  -I-  16-5  .       .       .       .  =  35-5 

a  +  2d  +  d'        „  19  -f  33  -)-  28  .       .       .  =  80 

2a  +  2d  +2d'        „  38  -)-  33  -1-  56  .       .       .  =127 

It  may  suffice,  however,  to  remark  in  this  place  that  very  many  of  the  elements  seem 
to  be  associated  in  groups  formed  of  three  terms,  and  that  the  difference  in  atomic 
vi'eight  between  any  two  proximate  terms  is  always  very  nearly  40,  or  44,  or  48  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  difference  between  the  first  and  third  terms  is  nearly  84,  or  88. 
or  92,  or  96.  Moreover,  to  several  of  these  groups  of  three,  there  is  appended  a  fourth 
term,  in  which  case  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  third  and  fourth 
terms  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  first  and  third  terms,  namely  88,  and  in  one 
instance  92.  Lastly,  to  several  of  the  groups  of  three  or  four,  there  is  prefixed  an  initial 
term,  in  which  case  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  between  the  initial  term  and  the 
first  of  the  remaining  terms  is  approximately  16.  Allowing  chromium  and  manganese 
to  stand  proxy  for  the  iron  metals,  and  palladium  and  platinum  for  their  resjiective 
congeners,  the  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  one  published  by  the  author  a 
few  months  back  (Quart.  Journ.  of  Science,  i.  643)  contains  a  list  of  alt  the  well-known 
elements  arranged  horizontally  in  the  order  of  their  generally  received  groups,  and 
perpendicularly  in  the  order  of  their  several  atomic  weights. 


Mo 

90 

W  184 

Au  196-5 

Pd 

106-5 

Pt  197 

L  7 

Na 

23 

Ag 

108 

G  9 

Mg 

24 

Zn 

05 

Gd 

112 

ffg  200 

P,  11 

Al 

27-5 

Ti  203 

C  12 

Si 

28 

Sn 

lis 

Pb  207 

N  14 

P 

31 

As 

75 

Sb 

122 

Bi  210 

()  l(i 

S 

32 

Se 

79-5 

Te 

129 

1'  19 

CI 

3-35 

Br 

80 

I 

127 

K 

3 

Kb 

85 

Cs 

133 

Ga 

40 

Sr 

87-5 

i5a 

137 

Ti 

48 

Zr 

89  5 

Th  231 

Cr 

52-5 

¥ 

138 

Mn 

55  &c. 

is  observable  that  the 

difference  in 

atomic 

weigh 

of  10  sulisisis,  not 

only 
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between  the  elements  of  the  first  and  those  of  the  second  column,  but  also  between 
sodium  and  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium,  and  selenium  and  molybdenum 
respectively ;  while  a  difference  of  about  20  subsists  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  silicon  and  titanium,  sulphur  and  chromium,  and  chlorine  and  manganese  respec- 
tively. Many  other  relations  of  interest  are  also  evident  upon  simple  inspection ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  note  that,  where  the  difference  in  atomic  weight  be- 
tween proximate  elements  is  about  48,  the  resemblance  in  properties  is  usually  more 
decided  than  where  the  difference  is  44  or  40.  Doubtless  some  of  the  arithmetical 
relations  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  table  are  merely  accidental,  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, they  are  too  numerous  and  decided  not  to  depend  upon  some  hitherto  unrecog- 
nised general  law.  W.  0. 

nSETA-IiUSVHUA.  This  name  is  applied  by  Gr  aham  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  24)  to  the 

soluble  dihydrate  of  aluminium  (i.  159)  which  Crum  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
a  solution  of  the  acetate.  Graham  has  shown  that  it  may  be  prepared  by  dialysing 
a  solution  of  the  acetate  altered  by  heat,  nearly  all  the  acetic  acid  passing  through, 
and  a  solution  of  metalumina  remaining  on  the  dialyser  (p.  717).  The  solutionis 
tasteless,  and  neutral  to  test-paper. 

nXETAIiYSXS.   Dobereiner's  name  for  Catalysis. 

UffiETAMAaOABIC  ACID.  An  acid  isomeric  with  margaric  acid,  CH'^O-, 
said  by  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixv.  121)  to  be  obtained,  together  with  meta- 
oleic  acid,  by  treating  with  cold  water  the  mixture  of  sidphomargario  and  sulpholeic 
acids  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  olive-oil.  On  jDressing  the 
resulting  precipitate,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol  of  36  per  cent.,  the  metamargaric 
acid  is  dissolved  out.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  50°,  and  exhibits  the  composition  of  margaric  acid.  Most 
of  its  salts  were  also  found  by  Fremy  to  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  margarates, 
but  the  silver  salt  yielded  27 — 85  per  cent,  silver,  which  is  nearly  the  composition  of 
stearate  of  silver.  Altogether,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  acid  obtained  as  above 
was  a  definite  compoaud. 

IVIETAKIERISIVI.    See  Isomerism  (p.  415). 

KETAIWECONXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Comenic  Acid  (i.  1103). 

nSETAIUORPHZNE.  An  opium-base,  the  hydrochlorate  of  which  is  obtained,  as 
a  residue,  in  the  preparation  of  opium-tinctiu'e  by  means  of  lime  and  sal-ammoniac. 
The  hydrochlorate  is  soluble  in  25  pts.  of  cold,  and  2  pts.  of  hot  water,  reacts  neutral, 
and  gives  no  precipitate,  either  with  ammonia  or  with  the  fixed  alkalis  or  their  car- 
bonates. When  dried  at  100°,  it  contains  12-2  per  cent.  HCl  (hydrochlorate  of 
morphine,  CH'^NO^HCLSH-O,  contains  97  per  cent.). 

The  free  base  separated  from  the  sulphate  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  barium, 
and  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  prisms.  It  is  not  bitter; 
dissolves  in  600  pts.  cold,  and  70  pts.  boiling  water,  in  330  pts.  of  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  9  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  dissolves  easily  in  caustic  potash,  less  easily  in  ammonia  and  alkaline 
carbonates.  With  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'33  it  forms  a  yellow  solution.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  gradually  coloured  yellow  by  iodic  acid  ;  not  altered  by  ferric 
chloride.  CUoride  of  gold  first  forms  with  it  a  yellowish  colour,  then  a  fioeculent 
brownish  precipitate,  but  produces  no  blue  coloration.  (G.  C.  Wittstein,  Arch. 
Pharm.  [2]  cv.  141.) 

TCETABXOBPHXSnS.  A  term  applied  to  the  transformation  of  minerals  and 
rocks  by  physical  and  chemical  action.    (See  Geology,  Chemistry  of,  ii.  831.) 

METAMirZiESTX:.  A  compound  polymeric  with  amylene,  probably  C^'H",  con- 
tained in  the  higher  portion  of  the  distillate  produced  by  heating  amylic  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  acid.    It  has  not  been  obtained  pure.  (Balard.) 

IVXETAWAPHTHAXiEXTE.    See  Naphthalene. 

mxiTAM'TiniOIl'ZC  ACXD.    See  Antimony  (i.  324). 

META-OCTVXiEirE.    See  Octylene. 

2\XETA-OXiEXC  ACXB.  An  oily  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  sulph- 
oleic aeid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  very  slightly  in  alcohol. 
(Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xv.  128.) 

SSETAPECTXC  ACID.    See  Pectic  Acid. 

r/IETiVPECTIW.    See  Pectin. 

IVIETAPKOSPHOIiXC  ACXD.    See  PllOSPHOBirs,  Oxygen-ACIds  op. 
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aSETASIXilCATES.     Silicates  of  the  aiigite   typo,   M'SiO'  or  M-O.SiO^. 

(Odling.) 

BTETASTAWWIC  ACID.    See  Stanmc  Acid,  under  Tin. 
SXETASTYSlOIi.    Syn.  with  Metacinnambni:  (see  Cinnamene,  i.  982). 
MBTATARTARIC  ACID.    See  Tartaric  Acib. 
l«ETATERS3S?irT2IEEIB.    See  Turpentine. 
BdETATUNGSTlC  AGES.    See  Tungstic  Acid. 

BSETASEITE.  Lreithuupt's  name  for  a  fibrous  variety  of  sei-pentine  from  Schwarz- 
enberg  in  Saxony.  Hardness  =  2  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2'52.  Greenish- 
white,  with  weak  pearly  lustre.  Contains,  according  to  Kiihn  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix. 
369),  43-48  per  cent,  silica,  41*00  magnesia,  2  20  ferrous  oxide,  and  12-9o  water 
(=  99-63). 

9SSTA3COXTE.  A  mineral  resembling  metaxite,  occurring  in  green  serpentine  at 
Lupikko,  near  Pitkaranta  in  Finland.  Hardness,  between  calcspar  and  gj'psuni. 
Specific  gravity  =  2-58  to  2-61.  Colour,  from  greenish-black  to  white.  Sometimes 
apparently  amorphous,  sometimes  radio-fibrous  and  spherical.  Contains,  according 
to  an  analysis  by  C.  G.  Hallsten  (.lahresb.  1862,  p.  749),  40-63  per  cent,  silica, 
10-17alumi"na,6-78ferne  oxide,  12-88  magnesia,  16-03 lime, and  12-88  water  (=  99-37). 

J«ETEOE.IC  BUST. 

METEOISIC  mUH. 
2VSETEOIS.ZC  STOI?ES. 

METEORITES.  Aerolites.  TJranolites.  This  name  includes,  not  only  those 
mineral  bodies  which  are  known  to  have  fallen  on  the  earth's  surface  from  the 
celestial  spaces,  but  likewise  a  great  number  of  others,  which,  tliough  their  origin  is 
not  actually  known,  yet  agree  so  closely  with  known  meteorites  in  mineralogical  and 
chemical  constitution,  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  are  also  of  meteoric  origin. 

The  numerous  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  meteorites,  both  the  older  ones  by 
Howard,  Klaproth,  and  VauquoHn,  and  those  of  more  recent  date  by  B  erz  el  i  u  s 
and  others,  have  demonstrated  in  them  the  presence  of  about  18  elementary  bodies,  all  of 
which  likewise  occur  in  terrestrial  minerals,  viz.  aluminium,  calcium,  carbon,  chromium, 
cobalt,  copper,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese,  nickel,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
silicium,  sulphur,  titanium,  tin,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  cases,  antimony,  arsenic, 
chlorine,  hydrogen  and  lead. 

Meteorites  are  divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  as  Meteoric  Iron,  and 
Meteoric  Stones.  Meteoric  iron  consists  chiefly  of  metallic  iron  alloyed  with 
nickel,  contains  no  oxidised  compound,  and  has  in  general  the  characters  of  ordinary 
bar-iron.  Meteoric  stones  are  mixtiu'es  of  several  minerals,  chiefly  silicates  (felspar, 
augite,  olivin),  which  also  play  an  important  part  in  terrestrial  minerals. 

This  di-vision  is  however  merely  artiflcial,  inasmuch  as  many  meteoi'ites  are  mixtures 
of  meteoric  iron  with  masses  of  meteoric  stone,  or  -ndth  one  or  more  of  the  minerals 
occurring  in  meteoric  stones.  If  the  metallic  portion  predominates,  the  meteorite  is 
classed  as  meteoric  iron,  as  for  example  the  so-called  Pallas  meteorite,  found  at  Kras- 
nojarsk  in  Siljeria.  or  that  of  Atacama,  botli  of  which  contain  larger  or  smaller  masses 
of  oli-snn  imbedded  in  cavities  in  the  iron.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthy  portion 
(the  silicates)  predominates  in  amount,  the  meteorite  is  called  a  meteoric  stone,  although 
the  fine  splinters  or  grains  of  meteoric  iron  diffused  through  the  mass  may  give  it  an 
appearance  quite  different  from  that  of  meteoric  stones  consisting  wholly  of  earthy 
minerals.  Meteoric  stones  containing  metallic  iron  are  much  more  numerous  than 
tliose  consisting  wholly  of  earthy  minerals. 

1.  liSeteoric  Iron. 

A  mass  of  meteoric  iron  is  always  a  mixture,  the  constituents  being  sometimes 
■visible,  sometimes  reveahng  themselves  only  to  chemical  investigation.  The  chief  part  of 
the  mass  consists  of  iron  alloyed  witli  nickel,  and  perhaps  always  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cobalt.  This  admixture  of  nickel  is  usually  regarded  as  a  proof  of  tlie  meteoric 
origin  of  numerous  masses  of  metallic  iron  found  on  or  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  whose  actual  fall  has  not  been  observed.  The  amount  of  iron  in  meteoric 
iron  usually  varies  fi'om  about  80  to  95  per  cent.;  the  nickel  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

In  many  cases,  sulphide  of  iron  is  visibly  disseminated  through  the  mass,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  rather  largo  cylindrical  grains.  This  sulphide  is  often  regarded  as 
magnetic  pyrites,  Fe^S'-'  (p.  401),  which  does  indeed  occur  in  some  meteorites;  but 
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those  examined  by  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxxi.  363)  contained  protosulphide  of 
iron,  Fe^S.  Part  of  this  sulphide  is  however  distributed  through  the  mass  of  the  iron 
in  so  minute  a  state  of  division,  that  it  can  be  detected  only  by  the  evolution  of  sul- 
pliydric  acid,  which  takes  place  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  acids. 

Moreover  all  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  leave 
a  residue,  varying  in  amount  from  a  fraction  to  several  units  per  cent.  This  residue 
is  also  a  mixture,  and  appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  distinctly 
crystallised  comjjound,  which  chemical  analysis  shows  to  contain  iron,  nickel,  and 
phosphorus,  usually  mixed  with  carbon  and  silica.  The  carbon,  a  very  remarkable 
constituent  of  meteoric  iron,  appears  to  occur  therein,  as  in  pig-iron,  in  two  different 
states,  viz.  partly  as  graphite,  partly  in  chemical  combination  with  the  iron.  On  this 
account,  the  entire  quantity  of  the  carbon  is  never  found  in  the  residue,  the  solution 
of  meteoric  iron  in  acids  being  attended  with  the  emission  of  the  same  offensive  odour 
that  is  evolved  in  the  sohition  of  pig-iron.  The  silica  is  derived  from  silicide  of  iron. 
It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  chemical  analysis  can  never  aiford  a 
perfectly  exact  pictm-e  of  the  individual  compounds  present  in  meteoric  iron. 

Many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  when  polished  and  afterwards  etched  with  an  acid, 
exhibit  on  their  siu-face  peculiar  crystalline  configurations,  called  '  Widmanstadt's 
figures.'  These  figures  were  attributed  by  Berze.lius  to  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel 
disseminated  through  the  mass,  which  alloy,  being  less  soluble  in  acids  than  the  pure 
iron,  was  brought  to  light  when  the  latter  was  removed  from  the  surface  by  the  acid. 
But  certain  samples  of  meteoric  iron,  viz.  that  of  the  Cape  (p.  379),  and  those  found 
at  Greenville  in  Tennessee  and  at  Clairborne  in  Alabama,  all  very  rich  in  nickel  (con- 
taining from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  tliat  metal),  do  not  exhibit  these  figures  :  hence  their 
formation  is  much  more  probably  due  to  the  phosphide  of  nickel  and  iron,  or  Schrcihcr- 
sitc  (Shepard's  Di/sli/tite),  which,  as  already  observed,  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
residue  left  on  dissolving  the  iron  in  acids. 

The  analysis  of  the  principal  mass  of  the  iron  often  exhibits  small  quantities  of 
phosphorus,  doubtless  arising  from  partial  decomposition  of  the  phosphide  by  the 
acid  used  to  dissolve  the  iron. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  a  few  specimens  of  meteoric  iron,  taken  from  R  a  m- 
melsberg's  Mineralchemie  (pp.  902-920). 

1.  Found  at  Elbogen  in  Bohemia,  and  known  as  'der  verwiinsehte  Berggraf.' 
Specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  different  observers,  7'74 — 7'83.  In  the  solution  of 
this  meteorite  in  hydrochloric  acid,  Berzelius  found  traces  of  tin  and  copper.  The 
residue  is  a  mass  having  a  carbonaceous  aspect,  and  consisting  partly  of  metallic 
spangles. 

2.  Bohumilitz  in  Bohemia.  Specific  gravity  =  7'14  (Steinmann);  7'61 — 7'71 
(Eumler).  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  fetid  hydrogen  gas  ;  the 
solution  contains  traces  of  phosphorus. 

3.  Seelasgen  near  Schwiebus.  Specific  gravity  =  7'59  (Partsch);  7'63 — 7'1, 
(Duflos);  7"7345  (Rammelsberg).  In  the  metallic  mass  are  enclosed  cylindrical 
grains  of  a  sulphide  of  iron,  of  brownish-yellow  colour,  spiecific  gravity  4787,  quite 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  containing,  accoi'ding  to  Rammelsb erg's  analysis, 
75  37  per  cent,  ferrous  sulphide,  0'71  sulphide  of  copper,  2'73  chrome-iron,  and  19'83 
nickel-iron  ( =  98-6'l). 

4.  Krasnojarsk  in  Siberia.  Discovered  in  1772  by  Pallas, and  hence  called  the 
Pallas  mass.  The  best  known  meteorite  of  the  class,  consisting  of  metallic  nickel-iron 
mixed  with  ollvin  and  a  little  sulphide  of  iron.  Specific  gravity  =  7'78 — 7'84  (Eum- 
ler). The  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  contains,  besides  charcoal,  a  heavy 
6\ibstance  having  the  metallic  lustre  and  appearing  distinctly  crystalline  under  the 
microscope. 

5.  Cosby's  Creek,  Cooke  County,  Tennessee.  Specific  gravity  =7'26  (Rumler); 
7-257  (Bergemann).  The  residue,  according  to  Bergemann,  is  ablack  powder  amount- 
ing to  2  075  per  cent.,  containing  yellow  shining  magnetic  laminae  and  a  black  coaly 
mass. 

6.  Braunau  in  Bohemia.  Fell  on  July  14,  1847.  Specific  gravity  =  7'714 
(Beinert).  The  insoluble  residue  is  a  mixture  of  an  amorphous  coaly  powder,  with 
greyish-white,  metallic-shining,  strongly  magnetic  laminae.  In  the  mass  is  imbedded 
a  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron,  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  separation 
of  sulphur,  but  leaves  very  small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  chrome-iron. 

7.  Coahuilain  Mexico.  Amass  weighing  252  pounds.  Specific  gravity  =  7'81. 
The  phosphide  is  said  to  amount  to  1'55  per  cent. 

8.  Atacama  in  Chile.  Specific  gravity  =  7'89.  The  cavities  contain  a  brownish- 
white  silicate  of  calcium  and  iron,  containing  phosphoric  acid  (perhaps  olivin). 

9.  Niakornak  in  Greenland.  Specific  gravity  =  7'073.  When  dissolved  it  gives 
off  hydrogen  gaa  containing  sulphur  and  carbon,  and  leaves  at  first  a  crystalline 
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Analyst. 


Iron  . 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Copper 

Magnesium 

Silicium 

Carbon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

/Iron  . 


Residue 


Niekel 
I  Phosphorus 
)  Copper 
iTiu  . 
I  Magnesium 
I  Sulphiu' 
^Carbon 


Berze- 
lius. 


88-23 
8-52 
076 


0-28 


1-50 
0-39^ 
0-32 


100-00 


Berzc- 

liUS. 


93-77 
3-81 
0-21 


1-48 
0-3t 
0-32 
0-04 
0-03 


100-00 


Raininrls 
berg. 


92-33 
6-23 
0-G7 


0-0.5 

0-02 
0-52 


0-10 
0-01 
0-01 
0-01 
0-01 


trace 
001 


100-00 


Berze- 
lius. 


88-04 
10-73 
0-46 
013 
0-07 
0-05 

0-04 
trace 


0-234 
0-088 
0-112 


0-046 


5. 

6. 

Bcrt'e- 

Duflos  a. 

niann. 

Fischer. 

90-09 

91-88 

6-52 

5-52 

0-33 

0-53 

100-00 


0-  02 

1-  802 
0-183 
0-068 


0-175 


99-188 


0-77t 


0-75 
0-33 
0-16 


Cr  0-04 
SiO^O-Ol 
0-01 


100-00 


Analyst. 


Iron 
Nickel  . 
Cobalt  . 
Copper , 
Tin  . 
Manganese  . 
Magnesium  . 
Magnesia 
Chromic  oxide 
Sulphur 
Silicium 
Silica  . 
Phosphorus  . 
Phosphide  uf  iron 

and  niekel . 
Carbide  of  iron 
Chrome-ii'on . 
Admixed  minerals 
Ciirbon . 
Eesidue 


7. 

Smith. 


85-54 
8-55 
0-61 
0-03 


2-04 
0-21 


3-02 
0-12 


100-12 


Field. 


87-80 
11-88 


99-98 


Forcli- 
hamiiier. 


93-39 
1-56 
0-25 
0-45 1 

•  •  s 


0-67 
0-38 


0-18 


1-69 


98-57 


10. 


Urico- 
echea. 


81-20 
15-09 
2-56 


0-09 


0-95 


99-89 


11. 

Urico- 
ecliea. 


90-40 
6-02 
0-04 

trace 


trace 


0-16 
2-99 


111^ 


99-72 


12. 
Pugh. 


90-43 
7-62 
0-72 

0-03 


0-03 


0-15 
0-56 


0-34 


13. 
Pugh. 


87-89 
905 
1-07 

trace 

0-20 


0-62 
0-34 


0-22 


99-39 


14. 

Bcrge- 
maiin. 


i5-42 
9-73 
0-44 
0-03 


0  19 


0-84 


1-06 

0-  33 

1-  48 


199-51 


15. 

Hugo 
Muller 


90-91 
5-65 
0-42 

trace 


trace 

0-07 

0-50 
0-23 


2-72 


100-60 


powder,  -which  after-wards  disappears,  leaving  nothing  but  carbon.  This  crystalline 
powder  is  not  the  ordinaiy  phosphide  of  nickel  and  iron,  but  a  carbide  of  iron  con- 
taining from  7-23  to  11-06  per  cent,  carbon.  The  residue  insoluble  in  hydi-ochloric 
acid  also  contains  traces  of  earths  reacting  like  yttria  and  zirconia. 

10.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  the  Sunday  and  Bushman  river.  Specific  gravity 
=  6-63 — 7-94  (Rumler);  7-66  (Wehrle).  The  residue  consists,  according  to  Uri- 
coechea,  of  brownish -yellow  and  colovu'less  granules ;  according  to  Bocking,  of  phosphide 
of  nickel  and  ii-on.  This  meteorite  is  one  of  those  which  do  not  exhibit  any  Widman- 
stiittian  figures  when  etched  with  acids  (p.  378). 


*  With  magnesium. 


3  R  2 


t  With  calcium  and  arsenic. 
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11,  12,  13.  From  tlie  Valley  of  Toliica,  near  Xiquipilco,  in  Mexico,  where 
numerous  masses  of  meteoric  are  found,  of  various  sizes,  and  often  converted  into 
ferric  hydrate,  even  to  the  middle  of  their  substance.  According  to  Kranz,  many  of  the 
lumps  contain,  in  cavities  on  their  surfaces,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  both  massive  and 
crystallised,  and  apjjarently  not  resulting  from  recent  oxidation  ;  also  graphite,  sulphide 
of  iron,  and  laminae  of  nickel-iron-phosphide. 

Analysis  1 1  is  of  a  lump  weighing  1 3  lbs.,  which  gave  off  sulphydric  acid  when 
dissolved ;  12  of  a  mass  weighing  220  lbs.,  much  oxidised  ;  13  of  a  less  oxidised  mass 
weighing  5^  lbs. 

14.  Zacatecasin  Mexico,  with  sulphide  of  iron  disseminated  through  it.  Specific 
gravity  =  7"48  (Bergemann);  7'35  (Eumler).  Dissolves  in  hydrocUoric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  fetid  hydrogen  gas. 

15.  Also  from  Zacatecas.  Soft,  tough,  difl&cult  to  break,  with  distinctly  laminated 
structure  on  tlie  surface.  The  residue,  insohible  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  consists  of 
a  small  quantity  of  a  black  flocculent  substance  resembling  graphite,  but  dissolving  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid, — and  of  nickel-iron-phosphide 
containing  75-02  Fe,  14-52  Ni,  and  10-23  P.  Miiller  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  236) 
regards  this  meteorite  as  distinct  from  that  from  the  same  locality  analysed  by  Berge- 
mann (14),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  neither  carbon  nor  chrome-iron. 

2.  IVSeteoric  Stones. 

This  name,  as  already  observed,  is  applied  to  meteorites  consisting  wholly,  or  for  the 
most  part,  of  earthy  minerals  (silicates).  The  older  analyses  of  these  stones  by 
Howard,  Klaproth  and  others,  determined  merely  the  entire  chemical  constitution 
without  regard  to  the  possible  existence  of  diiFerent  minerals  in  the  same  stone  ;  but 
the  later  researches  of  Berzelius,  Gustav  Rose,  Rammelsberg,  &c.,  have  shown 
that  meteoric  stones  are  mixtures  of  certain  silicates,  viz.  oiivin,  augite,  labradorite, 
&c.,  with  or  without  meteoric  iron.  In  some  few  cases,  the  mineralogical  constituents 
of  a  meteorite  can  be  distinguished  by  physical  examination;  thus  Gustav  Rose 
showed  that  the  meteorite  ci  Juvenas  contains  magnetic  pyrites,  augite,  and  a  felspar 
resembling  labradorite,  a\id  determined  the  form  and  other  properties  of  these 
minerals.  But  generally  speaking,  the  individual  constituents  of  the  meteorite  are 
not  recognisable  by  the  sight,  even  on  microscopical  examination,  and  can  only  be 
determined  by  chemical  analysis.  If  the  stone  contains  only  two  minerals,  one  of  which 
is  decomposible  by  acids,  while  the  other  is  not,  the  determination  of  their  nature  is 
comparatively  easy  and  certain  ;  but  if  both  are  attacked  by  acids  with  equal  facility,  or 
not  attacked  at  all,  or  if  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  three  or  more  minerals,  chemical 
analysis  can  only  show  what  minerals  frohahly  exist  in  it. 

Tlie  following  are  examples  of  meteoric  stones  whose  constitution  has  been  most 
accurately  determined: 

a.  Containing  Meteoric  Iron. 

1.  Chan  ton  nay.  Depart.  Vendee.  Fell  on  August  5,  1812.  Ground-mass  partly 
black,  partly  grey,  with  black  streaks.  Specific  gravity  =3-46 — 3-48  (Rumler).  The 
silicates  of  this  meteorite  consist  of  51-12  per  cent,  oiivin,  38-01  augite,  and  10-01 
labradorite  (  =  99-16),  (Rammelsberg.) 

2.  Seres  in  Macedonia.  Fell  in  June  1818.  Dark  grey  mass,  of  specific  gravity 
3-71  (Rumler).  Consists  of  a  mixture  of  silicates,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  mineral 
resembling  oiivin,  nickel-iron,  and  magnetic  pyrites.  (Berzelius.) 

3.  Blansko  in  Moravia.  Nov.  25,1833.  Dark  grey;  specific  gra-vity  =  3-70 
(Rumler).  From  an  analysis  by  Berzelius,  Rammelsberg  calculates  the  composition 
at  20-13  percent,  nickel-iron,  2-97  sul[ihide  of  iron,  0-63  chrome-iron,  35-18  oiivin, 
33-89  augite,  and  17-30  labradorite. 

4.  Chateau-Re nard,  Depart.  Loiret,  in  France.  June  12,  1841.  Grey;  specific 
gravity  =3-56  (Dufrenoy);  3-54  (Rammelsberg).  Consists,  according  to  Du- 
frenoy,  of  60  percent,  oiivin,  and  about  10  per  cent,  nickel-iron,  the  remainder  appearing 
to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  augite  and  labradorite. 

5.  Utrecht  (Louvenhautje  near).  June  2,  1843.  Ground-mass  nearly  white,  fusible. 
Specific  gravity,  3-57 — 3-6-5  (Baumhauer).  Consists,  according  to  Baumhauer,  of  a 
mixture  of  oiivin,  augite,  oligoclase,  nickel-iron  (10  per  cent.),  and  magnetic  pyrites. 

6.  Klein -Wen  den,  near  Nordhausen  in  the  Harz.  Sept.  16,  1843.  Grey  ground- 
mass,  intermixed  with  yellowish-green  and  black  grains.  Specific  gravity  =  3-7006 
(Rammelsberg).  Consists,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  of  oiivin,  augite,  and  labra- 
dorite, in  which  are  imbedded  nickel-iron  (about  20  per  cent.),  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pyrites  (magnetic  pyrites  or  protosulpliide). 

7.  Montr^jeau  (Chirac,  Ausson),  Depart  de  la  Haute-Garonne.    December  9, 
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1858.  Greyisli-whito  ground-mass,  interspersed  witli  numerous  brownish  round 
granules  of  various  sizes,  and  greyish-white  magnetic  metallic  granules  and  lamiuce. 
.'-ipccitic  gravity  =  3'30.  (Filhol  and  Lemeyrie);  .3-50  (Chancel  and  Moi- 
tessier).  Contains,  according  to  the  latter,  lO'Oi  per  cent,  matter  attracted  by  the 
magnet  (=  8'36  Fe,  1'56  Ni,  0-07  metallic  phosphides,  0'05  adhering  ferrous  sulphide), 
1-71  chrome-iron.  5'72  ferrous  sulphide,  45'08  olivin,  and  37'51  felspar  and  hornblende. 
(Jahresb.  1859,  p.  850.) 

)S.  Without  Mi-tcoric  Iron. 

1.  Stan nern  in  Moravia.  May,  22,  1808.  Specific  gravity  =  3-19  (Vauquelin); 
3'01  —  3'17  (Rumler).  Consists,  according  to  Kammelsberg,  of  65'15  per  cent,  augite, 
34'92  anorthite,  0'98  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  0-54  chrome-iron  (=  101'59).  The 
augite  contains  1  at.  magnesium  to  2  at.  calcium  and  3  at.  iron. 

2.  Juvenas,  Dept.  Ardeche,  France.  June  3,  1821.  Specific  gravity  =  3'11 
(Ilumler).  Consists,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  of  C2-C5  per  cent,  augite,  31:-56 
anorthite,  O'CO  apatite,  0'25  titanite,  1-35  chrome-iron,  ri7  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
and  0-25  magnetic  pyrites  (=  100-83). 

3.  Jonzac,  near  Barbezieux,  Dejjt.  de  la  Basse-Charente,  France.  June  13,  1819. 
Specific  gravity  =  3-08  (Eumler).  Eesembles  the  preceding  in  properties  and 
composition. 

4.  Lontalax,  near  Wiborg,  in  Finland.  December  13,  1813.  Specific  gravity  =' 
3'07  (Rumler).  Contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  silicates,  of 
which  93'55  per  cent,  consist  of  a  silicate  decumposible  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
having  the  composition  of  olivin  (containing  1  at.  iron  to  2  at.  magnesium),  with 
traces  of  copper,  tin,  and  alkali-metals,  and  6'45  of  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  calcium,  the  comp)osition  of  v/hich  has  not  been  determined  ;  also  a 
small  quantity  of  chi'orae-iron. 

5.  Bishoj^sville,  South  Carolina.  March  1843.  A  very  peculiar  stnne,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  a  white  muieral  partly  crystallised  and  apparently  monoclinic. 
Specific  gravity  =  3-116  (Shepard);  3-039  (Walte rsh ausen).  Melts  before  the 
blowpiipe  to  a  white  enamel.  Contains  also  small  quantities  of  magnetic  pyrites  and 
ferric  oxide  imbedded  in  the  mass.  An  analysis  of  the  white  mineral  by  Walters- 
hausen  gave  67'14  per  cent.  sUica,  1'48  alumina,  1-70  ferric  oxide,  27-11  magnesia, 
1-82  lime,  and  0-67  water,  whence  it  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  chladnite, 
2Mg^0.3SiO'^. 

A  mineral,  perhaps  identical  with  this,  olitained  from  a  mass  of  iron  said  to  be  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grimma,  was  described  30  years  ago  by  Stromeyer. 

6.  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  White  poroixs  mass,  which  melts  on  the  edges  before 
the  blowpipe,  colouring  the  flame  yellow.  Contains,  according  to  B.  Silliman,  84-97  per 
cent,  silica,  12-07  and  2-22  soda,  an  unusual  composition  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  formula  Na^0.4SiO^  +  9Mg-0.4SiO- ;  considered  doubtful  by  Rammelsberg. 

7.  Bokkeveld,  Cape  Colony.  October  13,  1838.  Soft  black  mass  with  a  few 
lighter  points.  Emits  a  bituminous  odour  when  heated,  and  contains  a  resinous  or 
waxy  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  easily  melts  and  chars.  "WTien  ignited  in 
contact  with  the  air,  even  after  being  freed  from  the  resinous  sulistance,  it  burns  and 
gives  off  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  eqiiivalent  to  1-6  per  cent,  carbon.  It  there- 
fore contains  carbon,  to  which  in  fact  its  black  coloiu-  is  due.  It  contains  water,  even 
after  drying  at  100°.  It  also  yields  when  heated  a  small  quantity  of  sublimate  con- 
taining sulphate  of  ammonium.  It  acts  but  slightly  on  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
therefore  contains  but  little  magnetic  iron.  It  contains  3-8  per  cent,  sulphur,  but  does 
not  give  off  any  sulphur  when  heated,  or  evolve  sulphydric  acid  gas  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid :  hence  it  cannot  contain  either  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  pyrites,  or 
ferrous  sulphide.  Wcihler  considers  the  sulphur  as  belonging  to  a  .sulphide  of  nickel 
and  iron,  Ni-S.Fe'S^  which  requires  1-3  nickel  to  2-5  iron,  quantities  agreeing  with 
those  found  by  analysis.  From  an  analysis  by  Harris,  made  under  Wuhler's  direction, 
Eammelsberg  concludes  that  the  stone  contains  6-94  per  cent,  nickel-iron-sulphide, 
I'll  chrome-iron  stone,  84-32  olivin,  5-46  undccomposible  silicates,  and  1-92  carbon 
and  bituminous  matters. 

8.  Kab a,  near  Debreczin,  in  Hungary.  April  15,  1857.  Dark  grey,  earthy  ground- 
mass,  containing  white  and  greenish  grains,  resembling  olivin,  also  niimerous  black 
spherules,  very  brittle,  hollow  within,  and  consisting  of  a  colourless  crystalline  mineral 
and  a  black  mineral.  The  ground-mass  exhibits  nothing  metallic,  but  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  iron  to  the  magnet.  Its  composition,  according  to  Wuhler's  analysis,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  with  addition  of  3-55  per  cent,  magnetic  pyTites. 
When  ignited  in  oxygen  gas,  it  givesoiF  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  a  little  water 
and  a  crystalline  sublimate.  Alcohol  extracts  from  it  a  white  carboniferous  sulwtance 
resembling  paraffin  and  scheererite,  very  fusible,  partly  volatile,  partly  decomposed  hy 
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Leat,  witli  separation  of  carbon.  When  the  pulverised  stone,  freed  from  this  substance 
by  alcohol,  is  ignited  in  oxygen,  it  turns  brown  and  gives  o£f  water,  even  after  it  has 
been  well  dried. 

9.  Alais,  Dept.  du  Gard,  France.  May  15,  1806.  Black  friable  mass,  which  breaks 
lip  in  water  to  a  greyish-green  pulp,  having  a  strong  argillaceous  odour,  and  becomes 
covered  with  saline  efBoresences  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Water  dissolves  out  11 '5 
per  cent,  of  tlie  stone,  consisting  chiefly  of  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphates  resulting  from 
oxidation  of  sulphide  of  iron  contained  in  the  stone.  The  powder,  after  exhaustion 
with  water,  yields  by  distillation  0'96  per  cent,  grey  sublimate,  4'33  carbonic  anhydride, 
6  58  water,  and  88'15  fixed  residue,  consisting  of  e&oresced  olivin  and  partially  oxidised 
magnetic  iron  ore,  together  with  a  silicate  undecomposible  by  acids,  and  containing 
magnesia  and  ferrous  oxide,  with  small  quantities  of  alumina,  nickel,  tin,  and  copper. 


From  aU  that  is  at  present  known  respecting  the  constitution  of  meteorites,  Eammels- 
berg  di-aws  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Meteoric  iron  consists  of  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  (the  latter  generally 
amounting  to  6 — 9  per  cent.,  or  1  at.  nickel  to  10 — 15  at.  iron)  mixed  with  nickel-iron- 
phosphide  or  Schreibersite,  sulphide  of  iron,  carbon,  carbide  of  iron,  and  chrome-iron, 
sometimes  also  with  olivin  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Meteoric  stones.  («.)  Most  of  them  contain  more  or  less  meteoric  iron,  imbedded 
in  a  ground-mass,  probably  consisting  of  olivin,  augite,  and  labradorite.  Stones  of 
this  class  are  rich  in  iron  and  magnesium,  poor  in  calcium  and  aluminium. 

(b.)  A  smaller  number,  containing  no  meteoric  iron,  may  be  subdivided  into — 

a.  Containing  olivin.  These  consist  of  olivin  probably  with  augite  and  labradorite, 
and  contain  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  sulphide  of  iron  (meteorites  of  Lontalax,  Bokkeveld, 
Kaba,  Alais). 

;8.  Not  containing  olivin.  They  consist  of  augite  and  anorthite,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  iron,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  chrome-iron  (meteo- 
rites of  Stannern,  Juvenas,  Jonzac).    They  are  rich  in  calcium  and  aluminium. 

7.  The  meteorite  of  Bishopsville  consists  mainly  of  a  silicate  called  chladniU,  having 
the  composition  2Mg^0.3Si02. 

Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  ii.  377  ;  vi.  402  ;  xv.  363)  mentions  also  a  number  of 
other  minerals,  some  of  them  quite  new,  as  existing  in  meteorites  ;  but  their  existence 
is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  established. 


Meteorites  are  covered  over  their  entire  surface,  except  where  recently  fractured, 
with  a  thin  black,  more  or  less  shining  crust,  which,  on  closer  examination,  presents 
a  fused  slag-like  appearance.  It  is  doiibtless  produced  by  the  strong  but  transient 
heating  which  the  meteorite  undergoes  during  its  rapid  transit  through  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. This  rise  of  temperature,  which  is  further  indicated  by  the  luminosity  of 
those  meteorites  whose  fall  has  been  observed,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  on 
reaching  the  earth,  have  been  found  in  a  heated  and  even  incandescent  state,  may  be 
attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  friction  of  the  stone  against  the  particles  of  the  air 
which  it  meets  in  its  rapid  passage. 

Liquid  or  gelatinous  masses  called  meteoric  mud  {Mtteorschleim)h'A've  sometimes 
been  observed  to  fall ;  but  their  chemical  constitution  has  not  been  examined  :  they  are 
said  indeed  to  consist  of  volatile  substances  which  cannot  easily  be  preserved,  and  alto- 
gether the  accounts  respecting  them  are  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  A  mass  of  this 
kind  which  fell  near  Gotha  in  the  year  1815,  is  described  as  of  gelatinous  consistence  and 
of  dark  grey  colour  by  moonlight.  It  smelt  like  liver  of  sulphur,  and  when  held  in  the 
observer's  hand,  melted  to  a  thick  liquid  which  quickly  evaporated,  diiFusing  a  strong 
odour  like  that  of  burning  sulphur  and  phosphorus.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  224.) 

The  so-called  meteoric  dust  {Meteorstaub),  which  has  sometimes  been  observed 
to  fall  from  the  air  on  ships  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  is  in  aU  probability 
of  terrestrial  origin.  Gibbs  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  367)  found  in  a  specimen  of  such 
dust  which  fell  on  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (after  deduction  of  18-53  per  cent, 
water  and  organic  matter),  45'58  per  cent,  silica,  20'55  alumina,  9'39  ferric  oxide, 
4'22  manganic  oxide,  11'77  calcic  carbonate,  2'21  magnesia,  3'645  potash,  2'33  soda, 
and  0'31  cuprie  oxide.  Ehrenberg  has  detected  infusoria  in  some  specimens  of 
supposed  meteoric  dust,  and  supposes  that  it  is  transported  from  one  part  of  the  earth 
to  another  by  violent  storms.    It  may  sometimes  also  be  of  volcanic  origin  (i.  420). 

For  further  details  respecting  tlie  chemical  constitution  of  meteorites,  see  Ram- 
melsberg's  Mineral chcmie  (pp.  901-962). 

On  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution,  classification,  &c.  of  meteorites,  see  the 
following  works : 

Partsch. — l)ie  Meteoriten,  oderdicvom  Jiimmcl  gcfallcncn  Steinc  und  Eisenniassen, 
imk.  k.  Hof-Mincralien  Cahinette  zu  Wicn,  1843. 
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C.  TJ.  SheparJ. — Brport  on  American  Meteorites  (from  Sillimau's  Journal),  New- 
haven,  1848. 

Reichenbach. — Anordnung  iind  Eintheihmg  dcr  Metcoriten  (Poggendorff 's 
Annulen,  1859,  evii.  156). 

E.  P.  Harris. — The  Chemical  Constitution  and  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
Meteorites,  Dissertation,  Gottingen,  18.59. 

G-ustav  Rose. — Beschreihung  unci  Eintheihmg  der  Metcoriten  auf  Grundder  Samm- 
lung  im  niim  redogischm  Museum  zii  Berlin  (aus  den  AbhandJungen  der  konigl. 
Academie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1863),  Berlin,  1864. 

A  chronological  list  of  meteorites  from  the  earliest  records  down  to  A.n.  1824,  is 
given  in  the  Annates  do  Chimie,  tome  xxx.,  and  in  Ui-e's  Dictionary  of  Chemistri/, 
3rd.  ed.,  pp.  619-624. 

BUKTHAZi.    Syn.  with  Myristic  Alcohol. 

nxSTHIDE,  illiVBXXIO'IC.  AllC'H",  or  AllMe'.  (Buckton  and  Odling,  Proc. 
Royal  Soe.  xiv.  19.)  When  mercuric  cliloride  and  excess  of  aluminium  clippings  con- 
tained in  sealed  tubes  are  heated  for  some  hours  in  a  water-bath,  the  mercury  com- 
pletely rejslaces  the  aluminium,  thus  : 

SHhgMe-^  +  A112  =  2AllMe^  +  Hhg'. 

By  rectification  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  aluminic  methide  is  obtained  as  a  colour- 
less mobile  liquid,  which  at  a  little  above  0°  congeals  into  a  transparent  crystalline 
mass.  It  boils  steadily  at  130°.  At  and  above  220°  its  vapour-densitj'  was  found  to 
be  2-8,  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula;  AllMe'  being  2-5.  But  its 
density  corrected  for  expansion,  increases  rapidly  with  every  decrease  of  temperature,  so 
that  at  160°— 163°  it  becomes  3-96  or  4-1 ;  while  at  its  boihug  point  130°,  it  is  as  high  as 
4-4,  which  approximates  to  the  theoretical  density  5'0  calculated  for  the  formula  AlPMe^ 
Aluminic  methide  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air,  burning  with  a  very 
smoky  flame  and  producing  abundant  flocculi  of  alumina  discoloured  by  soot.  By  a 
regulated  exposure  to  dry  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  with  production  of  a  body  apparently 
analogous  to  boric  dioxymethide  (p.  986).  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with  explosive 
violence,  and  reacts  with  iodine  to  form  iodo-derivatives  and  iodide  of  methyl. 

Al umin ic  e thi d e,  AUE^,  is  made  by  a  precisely  similar  process,  using  mercuric 
ethide  instead  of  mercuric  methide.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  wliich  does  not 
solidify  at  —18°.  It  boils  at  194°,  and  its  vapour-density  taken  at  234°  was  found  to 
be  4'6,  the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula  AUEt'  being  3'9.  The  excess 
of  the  experimental  over  the  calculated  density  was  obviously  due  to  some  unavoidable 
oxidation  of  the  substance  examined.  Aluminic  ethide  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  and  in  its  other  chemical  properties  closely  resembles  the  methyl  compound 
Cahours(Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3].  Iviii.  5)observed  that  aluminium  was  attacked  by  the 
iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  at  100° — 130°,  and  that  the  crude  ('thylated  product  reacted 
violently  with  zinc-chloride  to  form  a  very  inflammable  liquid  which  was  doubtless 
aluminic  ethide. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  vapour- volumes  of  aluminic  ethide  (AllE'  =  2  vols.), 
and  of  aluminic  methide  at  220°  and  upwards  (AllMe^  =  2  vols.),  are  discordant  with 
the  vapour-density  of  aluminic  chloride  as  determined  by  Deville  (AllCP  =  1  vol.)  ; 
but  that  the  vapour-volume  of  the  methide  taken  at  130°  corresponds  very  nearly  there- 
with. Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  only  observed  volume  of  the  chloride,  like  the 
volume  of  the  methide  at  130°,  is  anomalous,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  vapour  not 
having  been  sufficiently  heated  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  elasticity  imder  which  alone 
the  bulk  of  a  vapour  is  regulated  by  the  physical  laws  of  temperature  and  pressure 
affecting  gases.  W.  O. 

BISTHIDE,  BO^IC.    See  METH-ix,  BoKiDB  OF  (p.  384). 

BKHTHIBE,  aSElSCO'iaiC.    See  Mercury-eadicles,  Organic  (p.  927). 

IWETHZBSS,  PIiITKSBIC    See  Lf.ad-radicles,  Organic  (p.  503). 

JSasTHllSSS,  STAWiriC.    See  Tin-radicles,  Organic. 

JWETHIOBTSC  ii.CE3>.  An  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  neutral  sulphate  of 
ethyl  with  water  (Liebig).  It  has  been  shown  by  Buckton  and  Hofmann  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  e.  163)  to  be  identical  with  disulphometholic  acid,  CHSS-O"^.  (See  Sulphu- 
Eous  Ethers.) 

B«BTHC>3e.aci!T2C  ii.CSJ5.  Syn.  with  Methy-l-gly-collic  Acid.  (See  Gly-col- 
Lic  Ethers,  ii.  916.) 

BflETHPIiUMBSTHYSi.  Syn.  with  Plumbotrimethyl.  (See  Lead-radicles, 
Organic,  p.  563.) 

JVIETHSTAIffWETHYIi.     See  TiN-RAMCLES,  OuGANlc. 

nXEXHUX.MS^N'S,    Jisa-S  BXSTHUXiItXXC  ACXD.     (E.  Hardy,  Bull.  Soc. 
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Chim.  de  Paris,  1862,  p.  29,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  388.)  These  are  brown  uucrystallisaLle 
substances,  resembling  the  ulmic  compounds,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  me- 
tliylic  alcohol  on  chloroform.  The  immediate  products  of  the  reaction  are  chlorome- 
thulmic  acid  and  its  sodium-salt,  together  with  marsh-gas,  carbonic  anhydride,  free 
hydrogen,  and  chloride  of  sodium  : 

4CHCP  +  eCH^O  +  Na"  =  C^H'CIO^ -)-  C^ffNaClO^  +  CH"  +  CO^  -I-H"  +  lONaCl. 

Chloro-       Metliylic  Chlorome-  Chloromethul- 

form.        aU  obol.  thiilmic         mate  of  so- 

acid,  dium. 

Chloromethulmie  acid  is  black,  semifluid,  has  a  pungent  odour,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

By  boiling  with. potash,  it  is  resolved  into  methulmic  acid,  C^H^O^  and  dioxy- 
methulmic  acid,  C^ffO^: 

2C'^n'C10=  +  2KH0    =    2KC1  +  C^H^O^  +  C^WO\ 

Methulmic  acid  is  dark  yellow,  soluble  in  ether,  unorystallisable.  It  is  converted 
by  bro7)ii.ne  mio  black,  semi-fluid  dibromomethulmic  acid,  C^H''Br"0^,  which  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  60°,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  dibromi  d  e 
ofhypomethulmene,  C''H°Br',  a  yellow-brown  solid  substance,  soluble  in  ether. 

Dioxymeth ulmic  acid,  C^H'O*,  is  black,  uncrystallisable,  insoluble  in  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Chlorethulmic  acid,  CH'CIO^  and  chloramylulmic  acid,  CH'^CIO^  are 
produced  in  like  manner  by  treating  chloroform  with  sodium  and  ethylic  or  amj'lic  al- 
cohol, and  from  these  may  be  obtained  derivatives  similar  in  properties  and  homologous 
in  composition  to  the  methyl-compounds  above  described. — Dibrom  ethu  Imic  acid, 
CH'Br'O^,  heated  to  60°  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
dibromide  of  methulmene,  CffBr',  a  brown-yellow  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  converted  by  fuming  niiric  acid  into  pale  yellow 
nitrobromideof  methulmene,  C*H*(NO-)Br,  precipitable  by  water,  and  by  boiling 
potash-li/e  into  bromomethulmene,  C^H'Br,  a  black  substance  insoluble  in  acids 
and  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether. 

Compounds  similar  to  the  preceding  are  said  to  be  formed  by  treating  chloroform 
with  sodium  in  conjunction  with  aldehydes,  acetones,  &c.,  and  even  when  the  chloro- 
form is  replaced  by  certain  other  compounds,  especially  the  chlorides  of  carbon.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  composition  of  the  majority  of  the  compounds 
above  mentioned  has  not  been  established  by  analysis,  and  therefore  their  formidae 
must  be  considered  doubtful,  especially  as  none  of  them  have  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form. 

BXETH'S'Xi.  CH' ;  often  denoted  by  the  shorter  symbol.  Me  ;  in  the  free  state, 
C'-H"  =  Me-.  The  first  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles,  C'^H''""'"',  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  wood-spirit  that  ethyl  (C^H^)  bears  to  common  alcohol. 

Frankland  and  Kolbe,  in  1848  (Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  i.  60),  by  decomposing  cyanide 
of  ethyl  with  potassium,  first  obtained  a  gas  having  the  composition  CH^  or  C-H®, 
which  they  regarded  as  methyl.  Kolbe,  in  the  following  year  {ibid.  ii.  173),  obtained 
methyl  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  ;  and  Frankland  (ibid.  ii.  297)  afterwards 
prepared  it  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  iodide  of  methyl.  From  certain  differences  which 
he  observed  in  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  gas  obtained  by  the  first  method,  and  that 
obtained  by  the  second  and  third  methods,  Frankland  concluded  that  the  two  were 
not  identical  but  only  isomeric,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  true  methyl,  while  the  for- 
mer consisted  of  hydride  of  ethyl,  C'HMI ;  but  the  recent  experiments  ofSchorlem- 
mer  (vid.  inf.)  have  shown  that  the  pi-oducts  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the 
gases  prepared  by  these  several  methods  are  really  the  same  ;  whence,  as  no  otlier  dif- 
ference has  yet  been  observed  between  the  two,  it  may  be  inferred,  as  most  probable, 
that  methyl  in  the  free  state  is  not  only  isomeric,  but  identical,  with  hydride  of  ethyl. 
(See  Hydrides,  p.  182.) 

Preparation. — 1.  -By  the  electrolysis  of  Acetic  acid. — When  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acetate  of  potassium  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  a  number  of 
gaseous  products  are  evolved,  viz.  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen,  an  inflammable,  in- 
odorous gas,  and  a  gas  which  smells  like  etlier  ;  the  last  is  completely  absorbed  by  sul- 
phuric acid  (if  the  smallest  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  be  present  in  the  solution, 
chloride  of  methyl  is  formed).  The  gaseous  mixture  thus  evolved,  after  being  freed 
from  carbonic  anhydride,  contained  in  one  experiment,  in  100  volumes:  0'7  vol. 
oxygen,  63'8  hydrogen,  32'6  methyl,  2'1  oxide  of  methyl,  0"8  acetate  of  methyl ;  in 
another  experiment,  66  vol.  hydrogen  were  obtained  to  28  methyl.  If  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  potassium  be  divided  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  so  that  the  gases  evolved  at 
the  two  poles  may  be  collected  separately,  nothing  but  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole,  while  at  the  positive  pole  there  is  evolved  a  gaseous  mixtiu-e,  which, 
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after  being  treated  with  potash  and  with  snlpliurie  a,cid,  leaves  nothing  but  methyl 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  methyl.  The  decomposition  is  expressed  by 
the  following  equation  : 

2C=H=K0=  +  WO    =    C-'H"  +  CO^  +  K-CO^  +  H=. 

2.  By  decomposing  iodide  of  metki/l  with  zinc,  the  mode  of  operating  being  exactly 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl  from  ethylic  iodide 
(ii.  524). 

If  methyl  be  really  identical  with  hydride  of  ethyl,  we  must  add  to  these  methods 
those  already  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter  (ii.  533).  Schorlemmer  prepares 
it  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  mercuric  ethide  (p.  925). 

Properties. — Methyl  is  a  colourless  and  odourless  gas  which  burns  with  a  bluish 
feebly  luminous  flame.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  aicohol.  less  soluble  in  water  (see 
Gases,  Absorption  op,  ii.  797).  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  greater  number  of 
reagents.  When  mixed,  either  in  the  moist  or  dry  state,  with  an  equal  volume  of 
cJdorine,  it  j'ields  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  C-H^Cl,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  mouochlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl,  C'-H'CP  (Schorlemmer,  Proe. 
Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  225).  These  results  were  obtained  with  methyl  prepared  by  the  elec- 
trolysis of  acetic  acid ;  and  exactly  the  same  products  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  pure  hydride  of  ethyl  jsrepareil  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  mercuric 
ethide  (Schorlemmer,  Cliem.  See.  J.  xvii.  962).  If  the  chlorine  is  used  in  excess,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  monochlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl  is  obtained. 

IVEBTHirX.,  AHTXMOia"IISES  OT.    See  Antimony-eadicles,  Oegaxic  (i.  344). 

METHYIi,  AKSSIO'IBES  OT.    See  Aesenic-eadicles,  Organic  (i.  400). 

BIETHYS.,  BORIUE  OP.  Boric  MitJiidc.  Bormethi/l.  B(CIP)l  (Frankland, 
Phil.  Trans.  1SG2,  p.  176  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  373.) — A  gaseous  compoimd  homolo- 
gous with  boride  of  ethyl  (ii.  525),  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  borate  of 
ethyl : 

B(C2H*0)'  +  3CH»Zn    =    B(CH')'  -i-  3C-H=ZnO. 

Triethyiic  Zinc-  Boric  Ethylate 

borate.  methyl.  methide.  of  zinc. 

Preparation. — About  two  ounces  of  boric  ether  were  mixed  in  a  small  flask  with 
rather  more  than  their  own  bulk  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-methyl,  of  such  strcngtii 
as  to  be  spontaneously  inflammable  in  a  high  degree.  The  flask,  loosely  corked,  was 
placed  in  ice-cold  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  until  the  reaction 
was  complete :  it  was  then  furnished  with  a  bent  tube  passing  through  a  cork,  to 
conduct  the  gas  into  a  second  flask  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ; 
from  this  flask  the  gas  passed  into  a  third  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  air  in  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  was  now  displaced  by 
nitrogen,  and  the  flask  containing  the  boric  ether  and  zinc-methyl  removed  from  the 
ice-cold  water.  A  slow  evolution  of  gas  immediately  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  at 
a  convenient  speed  by  plunging  the  generating  flask  into  cold  water,  to  which  heat  was 
very  slowly  applied.  The  gas,  in  pjassing  through  the  freezing  mixture,  deposited 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ether  and  zinc-methyl  vapour  with  which  it  was  contaminated ; 
and  on  reaching  the  solution  of  ammonia,  the  boron-compound  was  instantaneously 
absorbed,  whilst  other  gases,  if  present,  passed  through  the  ammonia  unacted  npon, 
and  escaped  into  the  atmosphere.  The  solution  of  ammonia  soon  became  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  a  lighter  liquid,  which  increased  in  quantity  until  the  stream  of  gas  ceased 
to  pass  through.  The  ammonia-flask  was  now  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  reserved  for  the  next  operation.  The  residue  in  the  generating  flask  solidified 
to  a  crystalline  mass  on  coohng. 

To  disengage  the  gaseous  Ijoron-compouud  from  its  combination  with  ammonia,  the 
ammonia-flask  wa.'i  fitted  with  a  funnel-tube  terminating  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  gas-delivery  tube,  the  latter  leading  to  a  Liebig's  potash-apparatus 
charged  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  finally,  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  latter 
apparatus  was  connected  with  a  mercurial  gas-holder.  To  prevent  dangerous  explosions, 
on  the  elimination  of  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  from  its  ammonia-compound, 
the  whole  of  the  air-spaces  of  the  apparatus  were  filled  with  nitrogen.  Everything  being 
thus  prepared,  dilute  sidphuric  acid  was  gradually  poured  into  the  ammonia-flask  through 
the  funnel-tube,  the  contents  of  the  flask  being  frequently  agitated.  No  gas  was  evolved 
until  the  excess  of  ammonia  was  saturated;  then,  however,  it  was  given  off  abundantly, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sidphuric  acid,  from  time  to  time,  through  the 
funnel-tube,  served  to  keep  up  a  convenient  current.  The  gas  was  allowed  to  pass 
freely  through  the  depressed  mercm'ial  gas-holder  until  a  sample  of  it  proved,  by  its 
perfect  solution  in  ammonia,  that  all  nitrogen  had  been  swept  from  the  apparatus. 
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The  exit-tube  of  the  gas-holder  was  then  closed,  and  the  gaseous  boric  methide  wag 
collected. 

Properties. — Boric  methide  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colourless  and  transparent 
gas,  possessing  a  peculiar  and  intolerably  pungent  odour,  irritating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  provoking  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  Its  specific  gra^dty  is  by  experiment, 
1'9108;  by  calculation,  1'93137.  It  retains  its  gaseous  condition  when  exposed  to  a 
cold  of  16°  ;  but  at  10°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  it  condenses 
to  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  very  mobile  liquid.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  In  contact  with  atmosjiheric  air,  it 
takes  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  bright  green  fiame,  which  is  very  fuliginous  if 
the  volume  of  the  flame  be  considerable.  If  the  gas  issues  into  the  air  tiu-ough  a  tube 
j^of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  amount  of  smoke  is  surprisingly  great,  two  or  tlu'ee  cubic 
inches  of  gas,  when  consumed  in  this  way,  filling  the  atmosphere  of  a  capacious  room 
with  large  comet-like  flocks  of  carbonaceous  matter.  This  effect  is  probably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial  coating  of  boric  acid,  which  envelopes  the 
particles  of  carbon  and  prevents  their  combustion.  When  suddenly  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air  or  oxygen,  boric  methide  explodes  with  great  violence.  In  contact  with 
air,  both  boric  methide  and  the  vapour  of  boric  ethide  exhibit  two  distinct  kinds  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Thus,  when  these  bodies  issue  very  slowly  from  a  glass  tuba 
into  the  air,  they  burn  with  a  lambent  blue  flame  invisible  in  daylight,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  so  low  that  a  finger  may  be  held  in  it  for  some  time  without  much 
inconvenience.  Under  these  circumstances  partial  oxidation  only  takes  place,  and  it  is 
to  the  products  thus  formed  that  the  peculiar  pvmgent  odour  of  boric  ethide  and 
boric  methide  is  due.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bodies  issue  into  the  air  more 
rapidly,  the  lambent  blue  and  nearly  cold  flame  changes  to  the  green  and  hot  flame  above 
mentioned. 

Boric  methide  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  oxide  or  by  iodine.  Solution  of  acid 
cJiromate  of  potassium  scarcely  affects  it,  but  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  once  determines  the  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid.  When  boric  methide  is  allowed 
to  bubble  through  water  into  chleirinc,  each  bubble  burns  explosively  with  a  bright  flash 
of  light  and  separation  of  carbon.  It  has  no  tendency  to  unite  with  acids.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  ujion  it ;  when  mixed  with  hydriodic  acid  gas,  it 
suffers  no  change  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  freely  absorbed  by  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalis,  and  by  ammonia.  If  a  very  rapid  current  of  the  gas,  mixed  with  lialf  its  volume 
of  marsh-gas,  be  passed  through  a  stratum  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  only  half  an 
inch  deep,  not  a  trace  of  boric  methide  escapes  absorption. 

Ammonia-Boric  Metfiiide.  NII'.B(CII^)^ — When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  boric  methide,  both  gases  instantly  disappear,  with 
evolution  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  production  of  a  white,  volatile,  crystal- 
line compound.  The  hitter  is  also  formed  when  boric  methide  is  passed  into  solution 
of  ammonia. 

It  is  deposited  fi'om  its  ethereal  solution  in  magnificent  arborescent  crystals,  which 
rapidly  volatilise  without  residue  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  have  a  caustic  and 
bitter  taste,  and  a  very  peculiar  odour,  in  which  both  the  smell  of  ammonia  and  of 
boric  methide  can  be  recognised.  Ammonia-boric  methide  fuses  at  56°,  and  boils  at 
about  110°.  In  a  current  of  air,  or  better,  of  carbonic  anhydride,  it  sublimes  at  a  very 
gentle  heat,  and  condenses  in  magnificent  arborescent  crystals. 

Its  vapour-density  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  1-25,  indicating  that  the  molecule  in 

the  state  of  vapour  occupies  four  volumes  ^LJlilJli        X  0-0693  =  1-26), 

a  result  probably  due,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  vapour  at  high 
temperatm-es  (i.  469  ;  ii.  816). 

It  scarcely  absorbs  a  perceptible  amount  of  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even 
after  several  days'  exposure  to  tlie  gas,  but  takes  fire  below  100°,  when  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Its  vapour  is  also  very  inflammable;  thus  when  ammonia- 
boric  methide  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  is  being  with- 
drawn, the  explosion  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  vapour  in  the  cylinders  of  the  pump  is 
frequently  determined  by  the  rise  of  temperature  consequent  upon  the  depression  of 
the  pistons  when  the  rarefaction  has  become  considerable. 

Boric  methide  is  also  absorbed  by  atiiline  with  great  avidity.  Acids  expel  the  gas 
from  this  compound  unchanged. 

Trihydriele  of  phosphorus  has  no  action  upon  boric  methide.  A  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  two  gases  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  burning  with  a  yeUowish-white 
flame,  in  which  the  characteristic  green  tinge  attending  the  combustion  of  boric  metliide 
is  no  longer  perceptible. 

Co7npou7ids  of  Boric  Methide  with  fixed  Alkalis. — Boric  methide  combines 
with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta.    The  j'ofassiuin-compound  K-0.2B(CH^),  obtained 
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by  saturating  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  with  boric  mptbide,  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a 
gummy  mass.  It  may  also  be  jirepared  by  decomposing  ammonia-boric  methide  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo. 

The  sodic,  barytic,  and  calcic  compounds  are  also  prepared  by  passing  boric  methide 
into  the  caustic  solutions  of  the  respective  alkalis;  they  are  soluble  in  water,  and  have 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

TOEETHYSi,  BR03«1BE  OF.  CH^Br.  Methyl-hjdrohromxc  ether.  Hyclrohromatc 
of  Mdhyleiie.  (Pierre,  .1.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  156;  Jahrcsb.  1847-48,  p.  672.— 
B  u  u  s  e  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvi.  44. ) — Prepared  by  mixing,  at  a  temperature  of  6°  or  6°, 
50  pts.  of  bromine,  200  of  methylio  alcohol,  and  7  of  phosphorus.  The  temperature 
then  rises  spontaneously,  and  the  phosphorus  melts.  The  mixtiire  must  be  cooled, 
di-canted  and  very  cautiously  distilled.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
penetrating  and  slightly  alliaceous  odour;  boils  at  13°  under  a  pressure  of  0'759  met. 
(Pierre).  It  acts  violently  on  cacodyl,  forming  bromide  of  cacodyl,  and  bromide  of 
tetramethyl-arsonium  (Cahours,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  654): 

2As(CH^)=  +  2CffBr    =    As(CH')-Br  +  As(Cff)^Br. 

A  gas  having  the  composition  of  bromide  of  methyl,  is  evolved  on  gently  heating 
basic  perbromide  of  cacodyl.  It  has  a  density  of  3'253  (Bunsen,  Gasoiiuiry,  p.  121), 
by  calculation,  3'224  ;  a  faint  ethereal  odom-,  and  condenses  at  — 17°  into  a  thin,  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid.  It  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame  when  mixed  with  air,  and 
explodes  violently  with  oxygen  on  the  apiplication  of  flame. 

mZTHirii,  OF.    CH^Cl.     Mcthyl-hydrocMoric  ether.  Hydro- 

chlorate  of  Methylene.  (Dumas  andPeligot  (1835),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixi.  193). — Pre- 
pared by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  chloride  of  sodium,  1  pt.  of  wood-spirit,  and 
3  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Chloride  of  methyl  then  passes  over  as  a  gas,  which  may 
be  collected  over  water;  it  is,  however,  contaminated  with  wood-spirit,  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  hydride  of  methyl. 

Chloride  of  methyl  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  an  ethereal  odour  and  saccharine  taste. 
Specific  gravity  1-736.  It  does  not  condense  at  —  18°.  Water  dissolves  2'8  times  ita 
volume  of  this  gas  at  16°. 

Chloride  of  methjd  burns  with  a  white  flame,  green  at  the  edges,  producing  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is 
resolved,  with  slight  de2Dositiou  of  charcoal,  into  a  mixture  of  metliylene  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  :  CH^Cl  =  CH-  -t-  HCl  (Dumas  and  Peligot).  According  to  P err ot 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  375),  it  deposits  charcoal,  and  yields  hydrochloric  acid,  marsh- 
gas,  ethylene,  carbonic  oxide,  naphthalene,  and  a  substance  which  unites  witli  bromine 
into  a  crystallised  componnd,  melting  at  40°  and  boiling  at  220°.  When  passed  over 
heated  ^JoirtsA-//«if,  it  yields  formate  and  eliluride  of  potassium,  together  with  hydrogen 
gas: 

CffCl  ^  2KH0    =    CHKO-  -i-  KCl  +  2W. 

When  passed  over  phosphide  of  calcium  at  200°  or  300°,  it  yields  a  number  of  phos- 
phoretted  products,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  organic  bases.    (P.  Thenard.) 

A  gas  having  the  same  composition  and  jjhysical  properties  as  the  preceding  was 
obtained  by  Buuseu,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl.  Kolbe 
and  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lx:svi.  37)  also  obtained  a  gas  of  the  same 
composition,  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  marsli-gas  and  chlorine  exposed 
to  diffused  daylight.  Gerhardt  {Traite,  i.  566)  regarded  the  first  only  of  these 
products  as  CH''C1,  the  two  latter  as  CH-Cl.H. 

Baeyer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  181)  finds  that  the  gas  produced  from  basic  per- 
chloride of  cacodyl,  exhibits  the  same  degree  of  absorbability  in  water  as  that 
produced  by  heating  wood- spirit  with  salt  and  sulphm'ic  acid,  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  for  both  these  gases  being  5-034  at  7°  ;  4-172  at  14°;  3-462  at  20°  ;  and 
3-034  at  25°.  Jloreover,  the  gas  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  foi-ms  a 
crystalline  hydrate  when  passed  into  water  cooled  below  6°.  On  the  contrary,  the  gas 
produced  by  the  action  of  clilorine  on  marsh-gas  does  not  foi-m  a  crystalline  Iiydrate, 
and  has  a  much  smaller  coefficient  of  absorption  in  water  (0-08  at  14°).  Hence  Baeyor 
concludes  that  tlie  gas  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  basic  perchloride  of  cacodyl 
is  identical  with  chloride  of  methyl,  but  that  the  gas  resulting  from  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  marsh-gas  is  a  substitution  product  isomeric  but  not  identical  therewith. 
Aecoifliiig  to  Berthelot,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  last-uientioned  gas  is  really  chloride 
of  methyl,  and  may  be  converted  into  methylic  alcohol  by  llie  action  of  potash. 

Chloride  of  methyl  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  in  diffused  daylight,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  yields  successively  the  three  compounds — 
Monochlorinated  Chloride  of  Methyl         .....  CIT-Cl- 
Dielilorinated  Chloride  of  Metliyl,  or  Chloroform       .        .       .  CHCP 
Trichlurinatcd  Chloride  of  Metiiyl,  or  Tetrachloride  of  Carbon    .  C!CP 
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MonocMorinated  Chloride  of  Mrthjl,  CK-Cl^  =  C(H-C1)C1,  is  a  very  volatile  liquid 
of  exciting  odour,  similar  to  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  It  boils  at  30-5°.  Specific  gravity 
=  1-344  at  18°.  Vapour-dendity  3-0r2.  Treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  but 
a  slight  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  distils  almost  without  alteration. 
(For  the  other  chlorinated  compounds,  see  Chlobofoem,  and  Cabbon,  Chloeides  of) 
(i.  765  and  919). 

IHBTHYS.,  KirSBATS  OP.  CH<0=  =  |o.  Methylic  Alcohol,  Wood- 
spirit,  Wood-naphtha,  Pyroxylic  spirit.  Esprit  de  Bois,  Hohgeist,  Holzcssiggeist. — 
This  compound  was  &st  observed  by  Taylor  in  1812  (Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  Ik.  315) 
among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  afterwards  more  particularly  ex- 
amined by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1835  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Iviii.  6  ;  Ixi.  193).  It  con- 
stitutes about  1  per  cent,  of  the  watery  produi'ts  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood;  and 
in  combination  with  salicylic  acid  (as  methyl  salicylic  acid),  it  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  essential  oil  of  winter-gTeen  {Gaidihe)-ia  procumbcns).  According  to 
Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ev.  241)  it  may  be  produced  artifieially  from  marsh-gas 
(that  compound  when  treated  with  chlorine  yielding  chloride  of  methyl,  which  by 
boiling  with  caustic  potash  is  converted  into  methylic  alcohol);  and  as  marsh-gas  itself 
can  be  formed  synthetically  from  inorganic  materials  (p.  855),  it  follows  also  that 
methjdic  alcohol  can  be  obtained  by  synthesis. 

Preparation.  1.  Of  Commercial  Wood-spirit. — The  crude  watery  liquid  (pyrolig- 
neous  acid)  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  is  decanted  from  the  tarry  portion  of 
the  distillate  and  redistilled ;  the  first  tenth  which  passes  over  is  rectified,  once  or 
oftener  over  slaked  lime,  whereupon  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  given  off ;  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  added,  which  unites  with  the  remaining  ammonia  and  preci- 
pitates a  certain  quantity  of  tar ;  and  the  liquid  is  redistilled,  and  finally  rectified 
several  times  over  quicklime. 

The  crude  wood-spirit  thus  obtained  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour  and  turns  brown  on 
keeping.  It  contains  considerable  quantities  of  acetate  of  methyl,  acetone,  and  a 
liquid  called  lignone  by  "Weidmann  and  Schweizer,  xylite  by  Volckel,  the  nature 
of  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  but  which  has  lately  been  shown  by 
Dancer  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  222)to  consist  essentially  of  dimethyl-acetate  of  ethylene. 

2.  Of  Pure  Methylic  alcohol.  To  obtain  nearly  pure  methylic  alcohol  from  commer- 
cial wood-spirit,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  forming 
with  chloride  of  calcium  a  compoimd  which  is  not  decomposed  by  merely  heating  it  to 
100°,  but  gives  off  the  methylic  alcohol  when  distilled  with  water.  The  crude  wood- 
spirit  is  saturated  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  and  heated  over  the  water-bath  as 
long  as  anything  volatile  is  given  off ;  it  is  thus  freed  from  the  acetone,  dimethylate  of 
ethylene,  &c.,  which  do  unite  with  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The  residue  is  then  distilled 
with  water,  and  the  aqueous  methylic  alcohol  thus  obtained  is  rectified  over  quicklime 
(Kane,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix.  164).  According  to  Gould  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  vii.  311)  it  is 
advisable  first  to  distil  the  wood-spirit  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  potash  or  soda- 
lye,  in  order  to  decompose  the  methylic  acetate  contained  in  it,  sometimes  in  very  large 
quantity,  then  to  dehydrate  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  finally  saturate  with 
chloride  of  calcium  as  above. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  methylic  alcohol,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  prepare 
a  methylic  ether,  and  then  separate  the  alcohol  from  it  by  distillation  with  an  alkali : 
a.  Oxalate  of  methyl  is  prepared  by  distilling  1  pt.  wood-spirit,  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid,  and 
2  pts.  oxalate  of  potassium  ;  the  crystals  of  this  ether,  after  being  purified  by  pressure, 
are  decomposed  by  distillation  with  water,  and  the  distilled  methylic  alcohol  is  dehy- 
drated by  rectification  over  quicklime  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  376). 

Benzoate  of  methyl,  prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of 
benzoic  acid  in  wood-spirit,  distilling  and  precipitating  the  portion  collected  above  100° 
with  water,  is  decomposed  by  several  hours  boiling  with  soda-lye,  the  liquid  is  then 
distilled,  and  the  distillate  rectified  over  quicklime. 

Methylic  alcohol  may  also  be  obtained  very  nearly  pure  by  distilling  oil  of  winter- 
green  (mcthyl-salicyUc  acid)  with  potash  or  soda-lye,  and  rectifying  the  distillate  over 
quicklime  ;  it  retains,  however,  a  slight  odour  of  tlie  oil. 

Properties. — Methylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  purely  spirituous 
odour,  like  that  of  common  alcohol  (the  empyreiimatic  odour  of  crude  wood-spirit  arises 
from  the  impui-ities).  Specific  gravity  =^0-8142  at  0°.  It  boils  at  60°  to  66-5°,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  bumps  strongly  during  boiling.  It  burns  with  a  pale 
flame,  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dissolves  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  also 
the  greater  number  of  resins,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a  solvent  in  place  of  com- 
mon alcohol.    It  is  also  used  for  burning  in  spirit-lamps. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  pure  wood-spirit,  according  to  its  density, 
as  determined  by  Ure  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix.  51) : 
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Pcr-ccntagc  of  Anhydrous  Methylic  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0'8136,  at  15°)  in  Wood-spirit. 


Sp.  gr. 

Per  cent. 

Sp.  gr. 

Per  etnt. 

1     Sp.  gr. 

Per  cent. 

Sp.  gr. 

Per  cent. 

0-8136 



100  00 

0-8671 



82-00 

0-9008 

69-14 

0-9344 

53-70 

0-8216 

98-11 

0-8712 

80-61 

0-9032 

68-50 

0-9386 

51-54 

0-8256 

96-11 

0-8712 

79-36 

0-9060 

67-57 

0  9411 

50-00 

0-8320 

91-31 

0-8781 

78-13 

0-9070 

66-66 

0-9118 

47-62 

0-8381 

92-22 

0-8822 

77-00 

0-9116 

65-00 

0-9181 

46-00 

0-8118 

90-90 

0-8812 

75-76 

0-9151 

03-30 

0-9518 

43-18 

0-8170 

88-30 

0-8876 

71-63 

0-9181 

61-73 

0-9510 

41-66 

0-8511 

87-72 

0-8918 

73-53 

0-9218 

60-24 

0-9561 

40-00 

0-8561 

86-20 

0-8930 

72-16 

0-9212 

58-82 

0-9581 

38-46 

0-8596 

81-75 

0-8950 

71-13 

0-9266 

57-73 

0-0600 

37-11 

0-8612 

83-33 

0-8981 

70-12 

0-9296 

56-18 

0-9620 

35-71 

Methylic  alcohol  unites  directly  "with  some  substances,  forming  compounds  like  the 
alcoholates  (i.  80),  in  -which  it  takes  the  place  of  -water  of  crystallisation.  A  solution  of 
anhydrous  hartjta  in  wood-spirit  leaves  on  evaporation  crystals  containing  Ba-0.2CH'0. 
Chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved  by  ■wood-.spirit  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  large  crystals  of  the  comijound  CaC1.2CH^0,  which  may 
bo  heated  to  1 00'-'  without  decomposition,  but  is  decomposed  by  water,  even  at  tempera- 
tures below  100°,  yielding  a  distillate  of  methylic  alcohol. 

Dccomfositinns. — 1.  Vapour  of  methylic  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  yields 
acetylene,  together  -with  other  products  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.  1.  805). — 2.  Pure 
methylie-alcohol  burns  in  the  air  with  a  flame  like  that  of  common  alcohol,  without 
smoke.  —  3.  In  contact  -with  platinitm-hlaclc  it  is  oxidised  to  formic  acid. — 4.  Potash 
and  soda  dissolve  in  it  readily,  forming  solutions  which  turn  brown  in  contact  "with 
the  air. — 5.  Methylic  alcohol  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  300°,  yields  the  hydrochlorates  of  methylamiue,  dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamiue 
(Berthelot). — 6.  Hi/pochloriie  of  calcium  (bleaching  powder) converts  it  into  chloro- 
form (CHCP).  A  solution  of  potash  in  methylic  alcohol  treated  with  bromine  or 
iodine,  yields  bromoform  or  iodoform. — 7.  With  potassium  it  gives  off  hydrogen 
and  is  converted  into  methylate  of  potassium,  CH'KO  ;  similarly  with  sodium. — 
8.  Heated  with  alkaline  hydrates,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  a  formate  of  the 
alkali-metal : 

CII'O  4-  KHO  =  CHKO^  +  H'. 

At  higher  temperatures  and  -with  excess  of  alkali,  as  when  wood-spirit  is  passed  over 
red  hot  potash-lime,  the  formate  is  converted  into  oxalate,  and  ultimately  into  carbonate, 
each  change  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (ii.  688). 

9.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  methylic,  partly  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
ethylie-alcohol,  producing  metliyl-sulphurie  acid,  CIP.H.SO^  which,  when  heated  in 
contact  with  excess  of  wood-spirit,  yields  oxide  of  methyl.  The  action  which 
takes  place  at  higher  temperatures  differs,  however,  from  that  which  takes  place 
under  similar  circumstances  between  oil  of  vitriol  and  ethylie-alcohol  in  this 
respect,  that  no  methylene  (CH-)  appears  to  be  produced,  but  neutral  sulphate  of 
methyl,  (CH^)-SOS  passes  over. 

10.  Chlorine-gas  passed  into  anhydrous  wood-spirit  acts  upon  it  with  consideralile 
energy,  each  bubble  of  gas  sometimes  producing  flame  and  detonation,  and  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid,  together  with  several  chlorinated  products.  [The  chloraeetnnes  sometimes 
obtained  in  this  reaction  result  in  all  probability  from  acetone  contained  in  the  wood- 
spirit].  According  to  Cloez  (Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  642  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  434)  the  final 
product  of  the  action  is  a  crystalline  substance,  parachloralide,  C^HCPO  : 

2CH^0  +  CP  =  C^IiCrO  +  H^O  +  5HC1. 

J?rommP  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  parabromalide,  C-HBr'O.  Riche 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  cxii.  323),  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  and  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  obtained  a  chlorinated  liquid  containing 
C-IPCIO. 

11.  When  methylic  alcohol  is  added  by  drops  to  brown  chloride  of  sidphtir,  SCP,  a  vio- 
lent action  takes  place,  hydrochloric  acid,  sidphurous  anhydride,  and  vapour  of  methylic 
chloride  are  evolved,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  thionyl,  SOCP,  passes  over, 
and  the  residue,  after  being  heated  to  80°,  consists  of  chloride  of  sulpihur,  S'CP. 
The  brown  chloride  of  sulphur,  SC1-,  appears  indeed  to  act  like  a  mixture  of  S'-'Cl-  and 
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SCP,  tlie  former  remaining  unacted  upon,  while  the  latter  produces  the  following  de- 
composition : 

SCI'  +  CH-'O     =  HCl    +  SOCP  +  CH^Cl 
SCI'  +  2CH'0    =  2HC1  +  S02      +  2CH^C1. 

Chloride  of  tMonyl  also  acts  violently  on  methylic  alcohol,  producing  hydrochloric 
acid  and  neutral  sulphide  of  methyl,  together  with  chloride  of  methyl  and  methyl- 
sulphurous  acid : 

2S0CP  +  4CH'0  =  3HC1  +  CffCI  +  (CH3)=.S0'  -i-  CmH.SO'. 

Protochloride  of  sulj'hur  (or  chloride  of  sulphothionyl,  SSC1-)  likewise  acts  strongly 
on  methylic  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid  and  methylic  chloride  being  evolved,  while  a 
small  quantity  of  methyl-mercaptan  passes  over,  and  the  residue  contains  methyl- 
sulphurous  acid  and  neutral  methylic  sulphate,  besides  separated  sulphiu-.  The  first  re- 
action is  probably 

S'CP  +  CH'O    =    SOCP  +  CH'S, 
and  the  chloride  of  tMonyl  then  acts  on  the  methyl-mercaptan,  and  probably  also  on 
further  quantities  of  methylic  alcohol,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation  : 

3S0C1-  +  4CffS  =  4HC1  +  2CH»C1  +  {GWy'&QP  +  S^ 

and  by  the  last  equation  but  two.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  209,  cxi.  93.) 

Ethyl-sulphurous  chloride,  C^H^CISO^  (the  product  of  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  on  ethyl-sulphites),  acts  on  methylic  alcohol  (or  more  definitely  on 
methylate  of  sodium),  producing  hydrochloric  acid  (or  chloride  of  sodium)  and  methyl- 
ethyl-sulphurous  acid  : 

CHIH.O  +  C^ffClSO^  =  HCl  +  ^^^jsO'.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  93.) 

ffiZiSTHira,  HITBRSSS  ©F.   Syn.  with  Maesh-gas  (p.  854). 

ESBTIS'S'S.,  OF.    CH^I.— Obtained  by  distilling  1  pt.  of  phosphorus, 

8  pts.  of  iodine,  and  12  or  15  pts.  of  wood-spirit,  or  according  to  Hofmann  (Chem. 
Soc.  J.  xiii.  69),  1000  grms.  iodine,  500  methylic  alcohol,  and  60  phosphorus.  The 
distillate  is  mixed  witli  water  which  separates  the  iodide  of  methyl,  and  the  product  is 
rectified  in  the  water -bath  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  slightly  combustible,  so  that  it  does  not  burn  well  excepting  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp ;   it  then  diffuses  abundance  of  violet  vapours.     Specific  gi'.'i'\'ity 

=  2-237  at  22'^;  2-1992  at  O'^  (Pierre).  Boils  at  42-2°  under  a  pressure  of  0-752 
met.  (Andrews);  at  43-8°  under  0-750  met.  pressure  (Pierre).  Vapour-density 

=  4-883.    It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  chloride  of  methyl,  with  deposition  of  iodine.  Heated 
with  metallic  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  iodometliylide  of  zinc : 

CH^I    +    Zzn    =  Zzn"CH''I. 

Heated  with  arsenide,  antimonide,  &c.  of  potassium  ov  sodium,  it  yields  the  arsenides 
antimonides,  &c.,  of  methyl.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms 
the  iodides  of  ammonium,  methyl-ammonium,  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-methyl-ammonium, 
the  first  and  last  of  these  iodides  being  produced  in  greatest  quantity.  With  magnesium 
it  yields  magnesic  methide  (p.  756),  the  action  beginning  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  with  aluminiim,  aluminic  methide  (p.  983). 

MBTHYI.,  OXXSE:  OP.  Methylic  ether.  C-H^O  =  (CH'')=0.  (Dumas  and 
Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Iviii.  19.) — Produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  pt. 
wood-spirit  and  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  the  gaseous  product  with 
potash-lye.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  a  gas  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuric  acid,  less  soluble  in  water  (which  dissolves 
37  times  its  volume  of  the  gas  at  18°).  By  cooling  to  —  36°,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  chloride  of  calcium,  it  is  condensed  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  —  20°.  (Berth  elot.) 

Methylic  ether  unites  directly  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  forming  neutral  methylic 
sulphate,  (CH3)-0.S03  or  (CH'O'-SO'. 

MBTH-S-2.,  PSiUBSBSBES  OP.    See  Lead-kadicles,  Oeganic  (p.  563). 

EIETH-sra.,  SESESrSBB  OP.  Selenmcthyl.  C-H'^Se  =  (CH^)=Se.  (Wohlerand 
Dean,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  xcvii.  5.) — Obtained  by  distilling  a  solution  of  methyl-sul- 
phate of  barium  with  selenide  of  potassium.  It  is  a  reddish-yeUow  very  mobile  liquid 
heavier  than  water,  insoluble  therein ;  of  intensely  disagreeable  odour ;  very  inflammable, 
and  burning  with  a  bluish  flame.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  ^vith  rise  of  tempera- 
ture ;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  sulphurous  acid  throws 
down  selenide  of  methyl  from  it.  On  attempting  to  concentrate  the  liquid  by  evaporation, 
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a  new  and  very  violent  reaotion  is  set  np,  nitric  oxide  being  evolved,  and  the  temperature 
sometimes  rising  so  high  as  to  set  fire  to  the  mixture. 

The  product  of  this  reaction  is  methyl- selenious  acid,  CH^SeO^,  which,  by  cau- 
tious evaporation  and  cooling,  may  be  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  forms  salts 
■with  bases,  and  is  converted  by  hydi-oehloric  acid  intomethyl-selenious  chloride, 
CH-'SeO-Cl.H-'O,  which  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms,  and  is  converted  by  hydro- 
bromic  and  hydrio die  acid  into  the  corresponding  bromine-  and  iodine-compounds. 

ffilSTH'S'S!,  OE*.     Methyl  forms  three  sulphides,  represented  by 

the  formulio  (CII'')'-S,  (CH^)-S-  and  (CH^)^S'',  and  a  sulphydrate  or  mereaptan,  CH^S, 
homologous  with  ethyl-niercaptan. 

Protosulpliide  of  metliyl.  C-IPS  =  (CH^)^S.  (Eegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
Ixxi.  391.) — This  compound  is  easily  obtained  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl 
into  a  solution  of  prutosulphide  of  potassium  in  wood-spii-it  contained  in  a  tubulated 
retort.  The  gas  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  if  the  retort  be  then  heated  and 
the  receiver  kept  cool,  sulphide  of  methyl  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless,  very 
mobile  liquid,  having  an  extremely  disagreeable  odour.  Specific  gravity,  0'8-15  at  21". 
Boiling  point  41°.  Vapour-density  2'115.  It  is  readily  attacked  hy  chlorine.  On 
letting  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  a  red  flame  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  a  deposit 
of  charcoal ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  kept  low,  the  following  substitution-products 
are  obtained : 

a.  Munochloriiiatcd  mcthi/lic  S2iljjhide,  (CH-Cl)-S.  This  is  the  product  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  sidphide  of  methyl,  at  a  low  temperature  and  under  the  influence  of  diffused 
daylight.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  very  offensive  odoiu'. 
When  heated  in  a  retort,  part  of  it  distils  over,  but  a  considerable  portion  suiFers  altera- 
tion and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue.    (Riche,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliii.  283.) 

p.  Bichlorinated  methylic  sulphide,  (CHCl-)-S.  Produced  by  exposing  the  preceding- 
compound  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  taking  care  to  cool  the  vessel  at  the  beginning  to 
prevent  the  action  from  becoming  too  violent.  It  is  a  heavy  yellow  liquid,  partly  de- 
composed by  distillation.  (Eiclie.) 

y.  Pirchlorinatcd  methylic  suljihidc,  (CCP)^S,  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  dichlorinated  compound  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunshine.  It  is  a  limpid, 
amber-coloured  liquid,  having  a  strong  penetrating  odour.  It  boils  regularly  and 
without  alteration  between  156°  and  160°.  Its  observed  vapour-density  is  6-G8  ;  the 
formula  C-C1"S  gives  9'41  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  and  4'7  for  a  condensation 
to  4  volumes,  indicating  dissociation  (i.  469)  ;  but  the  specimen  operated  upon  was 
proljably  impure.  The  compound  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  altered  l)y  aqueous  potash. 

The  crude  liquid  resulting  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dichlorinated  methylic 
sulphide,  has  a  red  colour  and  contains  chloride  of  sulphur  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon, 
which  pass  over  with  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate,  and  are  more  abundant  in  pro- 
portion as  the  dichlorinated  sulphide  was  less  completely  dried.  (Riclie.) 

Protosulphide  of  methyl  unites,  like  sulphide  of  ethyl  (ii.  545)  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  platinic  chloride,  forming  the  compoimds  C-H"8-.Hhg"Cr-  and  C'^H'^S.PtCl-,  both  of 
which  are  crystalline. 

SJisulpWde  of  Eletljyl.  CH'S  or  C-H'^S^  (C  ah  ours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii. 
157.) — Prepared,  1.  By  passing  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl  through  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  disulphide  of  potassium. — 2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  sidphomethylate  of  calcium 
and  disulphide  of  potassium: 

2(CH^)CaS0'  -1-  K-S^  =  (CH')=S=  +  Ca-SO^  +  K^SO'. 

The  yellowish  distillate  is  rectified;  and  the  portion  which  distils  over  between  110'^ 
and  112°  is  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  partially  distilled. 

It  is  a  transparent  coloui'less  liquid,  having  great  refracting  power,  and  a  density  of 
1-046  at  18^.  Boils  between  116°  and  118°._  Vapom--density  at  196°  =  3-298.  Has 
a  very  persistent  and  intolerable  odour  of  onions. 

It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  wafer,  but  nevertheless  impai+s  its  odour  to  that 
liquid.    Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  (Cahours.) 

This  compound  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  body,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
emitting  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  Chlorine  acts  violently  upon  it,  producing 
at  first  a  substance  which  crystallises  in  amber-coloured  rhombic  tables,  and  is  converted, 
by  the  further  action  of  the  chlorine,  into  a  yellow,  and  ultimately  into  a  red  liquid, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  C'CPS  and  SC1-.  Bromine  likewise  forms  substitution- 
products.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  the  compound,  producing 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  peculiar  acid  which  forms  with  potash  long  slender  needles; 
with  baryta,  shining  colourless  tables;  and  with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead,  soluble 
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crystallisable  salts.*  SutpJniric  acid  dissolves  the  compound  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  but  decomposes  it  when  heated.  The  compound  is  not  altered  by  distiUatioii 
over  concentrated  potash-solutmi. 

Trisulpliide  of  Metliyl.  (CH')=Sl — If  the  disulphide  of  potassium  in  the 
preceding  preparation  is  replaced  by  pentasulphide,  a  considerable  quantity  of  methylie 
disulphide  is  likewise  obtained,  but  at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  at  about  200°,  a  yel- 
lo\vish  product  is  obtained  having  the  composition  of  the  trisulphide.  It  behaves  like 
the  disulphide  with  chlorine  and  with  nitric  acid.    (C  ah  ours.) 

riTi3 ) 

lyrSTHYi,  SUtPH-STBHATB   OP.    CH'S  =     H  (^^'''6°'}'' 
Pliarm.  xv.  239.) — Formed  by  distilling  in  the  water-bath,  with  efficient  condensation, 
a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  a  solution  of  sulphomethylate  of  calcium,  and  1  pt.  of  a  solution 
of  sulphydrate  of  calcium  (both  solutions  having  a  density  of  1'25),  and  agitating  the 
distillate  with  caustic  potash,  to  free  it  from  sulphydrie  acid : 

2(CH')CaS0^  -t-  2KHS  =  2(Cff.H.S)  +  K^SO*  +  Ca'SO^ 

It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  21°,  and  having  the  odour  of  mercaptan, 
but  even  more  offensive.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  forms  with  acttate  of  lead  a 
yellow,  and  with  mercuric  oxide  a  white  com2)ound  (CH-HgS),  which  crystallises  from 
a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  shining  laminae  not  fusible  at  100° 

TCSTH-HI,,  T£3.£.tris:3i:  OS".  Telliiro-mcthyl.  C^H'^Te  =  (CH5)=Te.  (Wohler 
and  Dean,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xoiii.  233. — Heeren,  Ucbcr  Tellurdthyl-  and,  Tellimnethyl- 
verhindungen,  Guttingen,  1861.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  telluride  of 
potassium  with  sulpliomethylato  of  barium,  the  distillation  being  continued  as  long  as 
drops  of  oily  liquid  pass  over  with  the  water,  and  the  process  conducted  altogether  as 
for  the  preparation  of  tellurethyl  (ii.  550). 

Properiies. — Telluromethyl  is  a  pale  yellow  mobile  liquid,  which  sinks  in  water,  and 
does  not  mix  with  it.  It  boils  at  82°,  forming  a  yellow  vapour  like  tellurium  itself. 
It  has  an  extremely  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  which  is  so  intense  and  persistent, 
that  even  the  breath  is  affijcted  by  it  after  some  time.  It  fumes  in  the  air  from  oxi- 
dation. When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  bright  bluish-white  flame,  diffusing  white 
fumes  of  tellurous  acid.    Strong  nitric  acid  oxidises  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 

Telluromethyl  behaves  to  oxygen,  chlorine  and  other  chlorous  radicles,  like  a  metal, 
forming  a  basylous  oxide  and  a  series  of  salts,  which  are  produced  by  saturating  the 
solution  of  the  oxide  with  acids,  or  by  precipitation. 

,  forms  large,  well-developed,  limpid 

cubes,  which  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  crumble  to  a  white  amorphous  powder  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcoliol,  but  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The 
solution  is  neutral,  gives  with  sulphurous  acid  a  yellow  precipitate  of  telluromethyl ; 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  chloride ;  with  iodide  of  potassium,  no 
precipitate.  (Heeren.) 

The  bromide,  (CII^)-TeCP  or  Me^TeCl',  is  obtained  as  a  thick  white  precipitate, 
resembling  bromide  or  chloride  of  lead,  on  adding  hydrobromic  acid  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  telluromethyl.  It  forms  shining  colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  89°. 
(Wohler  and  Dean.) 

The  cnrioiirtif,  |^^2^^^„  |  ,  is  difficult  to  crystallise.  (Heeren.) 

The  chloride,  Me-TeCl-,  is  obtained,  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate,  as  a  thick  white  precipitate  resembling  chloride  of  lead  (Wo  hler  and 
Dean);  as  a  colourless  heavy  oil,  which  solidifies  crystalline  on  cooling;  similarly  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  oxychloride.  (Heeren.) 

It  redissolves  when  heated,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  long  thin  prisms,  like  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  It  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  bromide  (Wohler  and 
Dean).  It  melts  at  97  5°,  but  appears  not  to  be  volatile  without  decomposition. 
Solidifies  from  fusion  in  a  mass  having  a  highly  crystalline  structure.  Does  not  distil 
over  with  water,  but  its  heated  aqueous  solution  has  a  faint  alliaceous  odour.  Does 
not  form  any  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride.    Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol. 

The  formate,  (Me-Te)"j  -jjq  ,  crystallises  in   deliquescent  colourless  needles, 

forming  a  neutral  solution  in  water,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  chloride 
of  telluromethyl  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil.  (Heeren.) 

•  Mnspratt  ( Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  .53)  gave  to  this  acid  the  name  of  Bisulphimetht/tic  acid,  representing 
its  salts  by  the  formiita  C'lP  ilS-0'' ;  more  recently,  however  {Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  22),  he  has  found 
thnt  it  is  identical  with  nietlijl-sulpliurous  acid,  the  formula  of  whose  salts  is  C'lP MS'-0^,ot  CH^MSO'. 
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lijdidf,  Me-Ti'S'-.-  When  coluurlcss  hydrindic  acid,  or  iodide  uf  potassium,  is  dropt 
into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  telluromethyl,  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  a  bright  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  but  changing  in  a  few  seconds  to  vermillion-red.  If  the  solutions  are 
mixed  warm,  the  precipitate  exhibits  at  once  a  red  colour  and  crystalline  structure. 
When  dry,  it  forms  a  verraillion  coloured  powder.  The  compound  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  much  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a  red- 
dish-yellow solution.  From  both  solutions,  it  crystallises  in  small  shining,  vermillion- 
coloured  prisms,  which  are  largest  when  they  separate  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 
They  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder.  Under  the  microscope  they  appear  orange- 
yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  certain  faces  exhibit  a  fine  blue  surface-colour.  The  salt 
appears  to  be  dimorphous,  like  iodide  of  mercury  ;  for  on  mixing  the  cooled  alcoholic 
solution  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  iodide  is  precipitated,  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  movement  of  the  particles  is  observed  throughout 
the  liquid,  and  the  precipitate  soon  assumes  the  character  of  vermillion-coloured  crys- 
talline laminfe.  The  yellow  variety  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  in  a  permanent 
form;  for  the  alcoholic  solution  yields  red  crystals  by  evaporation,  and  the  compound 
cannot  be  melted  without  decomposition.  Even  at  130°,  it  is  converted  into  black 
iodide  of  tellurium.  (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

Nitrate.  Me2Te(NO^)2  (Wohler  and  Dean) ;  Me^Te  •  (Heeren.)— Tel- 
luromethyl heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  dissolves  partially  at  first,  with 
reddish-yellow  colour ;  but  after  a  while,  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  attended  with  evo- 
lution of  nitric  oxide,  and  a  colourless  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  obtained,  which  by 
careful  evaporation,  yields  the  salt  in  large  colourless  prisms.  Sometimes,  however, 
probably  when  the  acid  is  too  strong  or  in  too  great  excess,  the  salt  is  obtained  on 
evaporation,  not  in  crystals,  but  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  amorphous  mass  contain- 
ing tellurous  acid,  mixed  or  combined,  and  arising  probably  from  decomposition  of  a 
portion  of  the  telluromethyl.  The  nitrate  decomposes  with  explosion  when  heated.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  hydriodic, 
hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  iodide,  bromide  or  chloride  of 
telluromethyl.    (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

(HO)^ ,  crystallises  in  monometric  forms  ;  it  is  neutral  and 

less  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solutions  give  with  hydrochloric 
acid  a  precipitate  of  the  chloride.  (Heeren.) 

Oxide  of  Telluromethyl,  Me'^'TeO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  or 
iodide  with  oxide  of  silver.  Either  of  these  compounds  is  moistened  with  water,  and 
oxide  of  silver,  recently  precipitated  by  baryta-water  and  well  washed,  is  added  in  ex- 
cess, whereupon  decomposition  begins  immediately,  and  the  mass  becomes  sponta- 
neously heated.    The  filtrate  contains  the  oxide  in  solution. 

Oxide  of  telluromethyl  is  indistinctly  crystalline  when  dry  ;  has  an  abominable  taste, 
but  is  inodorous  ;  deliquesces  in  the  air  like  potash,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  It.s 
aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper ;  eliminates  ammonia  from  sal-am- 
moniac, even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  Sulphurous  acid  added  to  the  solution  immediately  throws  down  tellurome- 
thyl, in  the  form  of  a  stinking  oily  liquid ;  hydrocliloric  acid  precipitates  the  white 
chloride ;  hydriodic  acid  tlie  red  iodide.  On  saturating  the  aqueous  oxide  with 
sulphydric  acid,  a  slight  milky  turbidity  is  produced  ;  and  on  distilling  the  liquid, 
white  sulphur  separates  out,  and  a  yell(3w  oil  passes  over,  which  appears  to  be  merely 
reduced  telluromethyl  (Wohler  and  Dean). — Heeren  did  not  succeed  in  preparing 
the  oxide  in  the  solid  state  ;  the  strongly  alkaline  solution  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  axychloride  with  recently  precipitated  silver-oxide,  quickly  became  turbid,  and  when 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  left  nothing  but  tellurium. 

The  oxychlorid.e,  (Me-TeT-Cl-O,  is  formed  by  dis.solving  the  chloride  in  ammonia. 
On  evaporating  and  digesting  the  residue  of  sal-ammoniac  and  oxychloride  in  alcohol, 
the  latter  dissolves  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  sliort  colourless  prisms.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  the  chloride.    (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

The  oxybromide,  (Me^Te)-Br-O,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Phosphate. — On  dropping  phosphoric  acid  into  a  solution  of  the  oxide,  a  lemon- 
yellow  precipitate  of  telluromethylic  phosphate  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  it  turns  grey  when  exposed  to  light,  and  melts  when  heated  to  a  brown  sub- 
stance (TeP"?).  It  dissolves  in  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
■which  yields  colourless  crystals  by  evaporation.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  these 
crystals,  ammonia  throws  down  the  yellow  insoluble  phosphate,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
the  white  chloride.  (Heeren.) 
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silver.  It  crystallises  in  large,  very  regular  transparent  cubes,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Sul'phochloride,  (Me^Te-)CPS ?  Sulphuric  acid  passed  through  asolution  of  the 
chloride,  forms  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  which  afterwards  turns  yellowish,  the 
liquid  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  extremely  repulsive  odour.  If  it  be  then  distilled, 
there  passes  over  with  the  water  a  hea^'y  oily  liquid,  having  a  reddibh-yellow  colour 
and  extremely  offensive  odour,  and  yielding  sulphuric  acid  when  oxidised  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.    (Wohler  and  Dean.) 

According  to  Heei-en,  sulphydric  acid  forms,  in  solutions  of  telluromethylic  salts,  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate,  wliich,  when  heated  or  strongly  ignited,  cakes  together,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  black  heavy  oily  drops,  from  which  ether  extracts 
tellurometliyl,  leaving  a  black  powder  consisting  of  disulphide  of  tellurium. 

ISSETHlfliACHTAIs.    See  Methtlate  of  Ethylene. 

MBTH'S'I.ii.CaTOIffE.    See  AcETOfTE  (i.  31). 

EaaTHTri.il.1..  C^H'O^.— A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  methylic  alcohol.  When 
a  mixture  of  wood-spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  manganese  is  distilled,  there 
passes  over,  amongst  other  products,  an  ethereal  liquid,  miscible  with  water,  to  which 
Dumas(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  IbS)  gave  the  name  formomethylal,  regarding  it 
as  a  definite  compound.  Malaguti,  however  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  390),  showed  that 
itisamixtui-eof  methylic  formate  andniethylal,  of  variable  composition  and  boiling  point, 
and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  potash  into  formic  acid,  methylic  alcohol,  and  methylal. 

Methylal  is  a  limpid  liquid  smelling  like  acetic  acid,  of  specific  gravity  0-8551, 
boiling  at  42°  under  a  pressure  of  0-761  met.  ;  its  vapour-density  is  2-625.  It  dissolves 
in  3  volumes  of  water,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash  ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  gently  heated  with  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid,  it  decomposes,  eliminating 
nitric  oxide,  without  carbonic  anhydride  or  carbonic  oxide,  and  yielding  a  solution  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  formic  acid.  It  is  likewise  oxidised  to  formic  acid 
by  a  mixture  of  sulfhuric  acid  and  chromatc  of  potassium,  and  by  alcoholic  potash. — 
Chlorine  acts  very  slowly  on  it,  producing  formic  acid  and  trichloride  of  carbon : 


JWETH-S-lAmiWES  ILWH  3!WETHir3:.i5Ll«CIWONlU»lS.  Organic  bases 
homologous  with  the  ethylamines,  formed  on  the  types  NH^  and  NH*  respectively,  by 
the  partial  or  total  substitution  of  methyl  for  hydrogen ;  viz.  methylamine,  N.H'-'.CH'*"; 
dimethylamine,  N.II.(CH^)'-' ;  trimethy lamine,  N(CH^)'  and  tetramethyl- 
ammonium,  N(CH^)^.  The  methylamines,  like  the  ethylamines,  are  known  in  the 
free  state  ;  Imt  tetrethylammonium  is  known  only  in  its  salts,  which  are  analogous  in 
constitution  to  the  ammonium  salts.  There  are  also  amines  and  ammoniums  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  partly  by  methyl,  partly  by  other  alcohol-radicles,  as  ethyl, 
amyl,  phenyl,  &c.,  e.g.  methyl-ethyl-amylamine,  N.CH^C-ff.C^H"  ;  methyl- 
triethyl-ammonium,  N.Cil^(C-H^)-'. 


BIBTH'iri.AWIlK'S.    CH^'N  =    H  I N.  Methylammonia,  Mcthylia. — This  base 


was  discovered  and  fully  examined  by  Wurtz  in  1849  (Compt.  rend,  xxviii. 
223  and  323  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  443).  It  is  produced  by  reactions  analogous  to 
those  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ethylamine  (ii.  553) ;  viz.  1.  By  the  action 
of  potash  on  cyanate  or  cyanurateof  methyl  (Wurtz). — 2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on 
methyl-carbamide  (methyl-urea)  (Wurtz). — 3.  In  the  form  of  a  salt,  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  various  methylic  ethers:  thus  iodide  of  methyl  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  ammonia,  yields  hydriodate  of  methylamine  or  iodide  of  methylammonium,  to- 
gether with  iodide  of  ammonium  and  the  iodides  of  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-methyl- 
ammonium  (Hofmann). — 4.  By  heating  chloride  or  iodide  of  ammonium  with  wood- 
spirit  in  sealed  tubes  (Berth  elot). — 5.  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  on  morphine 
and  codeine  (Wertheim,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  210),  and  by  heating  glycocine 
with  anhydrous  baryta  (Cahours,  ii.  903): 


6.  In  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  theobromine 
(RochlederandHlasiwetz,  Jahresb.  1860, p.  437)or  on  caffeine  (Roehleder,  ?7)/(7. 
434). — 7.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  hydrocyanic  acid:  CHN  -t-  = 
CH^N  (Mend ius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxi.  129). — 9.  Methylamine  occurs  in  bone-oil 


C^H^O^  +  6CP    =    CH-02  +  C'CP  -1-  6HC1. 


C^H^NO^  +  Ba=0  =  Ba^CO'  +  CH^N. 
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(Anderson,  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  476),  and  in  small  quantity  among  the  proilnets  of  the 
distillation  of  crude  acetate  (pyrolignate)  of  calcium.  (C.  G.  Williams,  ihid.  1853, 
p.  467.) 

Preparation.  1.  B?/  the  action  of  fotasli  on  Ci/anurntc  of  Mcthi/1. — The  cyanurate 
is  heated  with  potash-ley  in  a  flask  surmounted  with  a  worm-tube,  to  condense  the 
aqueous  vapours  and  separate  the  methylamine,  which  then  passes  on  into  a  receiver 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water,  which  dissolves  it.  The  decomposition  of 
the  methyl-eyanuric  ether  by  potash-ley,  which  is  very  slow,  may  be  acc(4erated  liy 
first  melting  the  ether  with  solid  potash  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  methylamine  in  the  receiver  is  saturated  with  hydrocliloric  acid 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  (Wurtz.) 

2.  liy  the  action  of  Nascent  Hydrogen  on  Hyd^rocyanic  acid.  Men  dius  mixes  the 
hj-drocyanic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  adds  granidated  zinc,  and  when 
the  action  is  ended,  distils  oiF  about  half  the  liquid,  and  again  subjects  the  distillate, 
which  contains  a  eonsideralile  quantity  of  unaltered  prussic  acid,  to  the  action  of  the 
zinc.  By  repeating  this  treatment  a  certain  number  of  times,  a  solution  is  ulti- 
mately obtained  containing  hydroclilorate  of  methylamine  mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc  ; 
and  this  solution  distilled  with  lime  or  potash,  yields  free  methylamine,  which  may 
be  condensed  in  water  and  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  before.  Debus  (Chem. 
Soc.  .J.  xvi.  249)  effects  the  coniliination  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  prussic  acid  by 
means  of  platinum-black.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  mixtui'e  of  15  grms. 
cyanide  of  potassium,  15  gi'ms.  sulphuric  acid,  and  5  oz.  water,  contained  in  a  retort, 
and  then  conducted  successively  through  an  empty  vessel,  a  tube  containing  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  a  tube  containing  platinum-black  and  immersed  in  a  paraffin  bath 
heated  to  110°,  and,  finally,  through  a  Liebig's  bulb-apparatus  filled  with  dilute  hydro- 
cliloric acid.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  of  prussic  acid  and  hydrogen  comes  in  contact  with 
the  platinum-black,  dense  white  clouds  of  hydroehlorate  of  methylamine  become  per- 
ceptible, filling  the  ajiparatus  from  the  platinum  to  the  acid.  The  prussic  acid  mixture 
is  gradually  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  kept  at  that  temperature,  with  a  current  of 
hydrogen  continually  passing  through  it,  till  the  process  is  completed.  The  acid  liquid 
in  the  bulbs,  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  leaves  a  white  residue  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  colourless  crystal- 
line mass  of  hydroehlorate  of  metliylamine.  Part  of  the  methylamine  produced  in  this 
reaction  unites  vnih  the  hydi-ocyanic  acid,  forming  cyanide  of  metliylammonium,  and 
this  acts  on  the  platinum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  double  cyanide  of  platinunt 
and  methylammouium  (p.  997),  which  surrounds  the  particles  of  the  platinum-black,  and 
after  a  while  prevents  further  action.  If  its  formation  could  be  prevented,  this  method 
would  doubtless  afford  the  readiest  means  of  preparing  methylamine. 

To  prepare  pure  methylamine,  the  hydroehlorate,  perfectly  dried,  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
in  such  quantity  as  to  half  fill  it,  the  other  half  being  filled  with  fragments  of 
potassium-liydrate.  From  this  tube  a  gas-delivery  tube  passes  to  the  mercurial 
ti'ouglL  On  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  tube,  beginning  at  the  closed  end,  the  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  may  be  collected  over  the  mercury. 

Properties. — Methylamine  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour. 
Like  ammonia,  it  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue;  fumes  strongly  with  hydi'ochloric 
acid;  combines  witli  its  own  volume  of  that  gas,  and  half  its  volume  of  carbonic 
anhydride;  is  rapidly  alisoi'bed  by  water,  and  also  liy  charcoal.  It  is  distinguished 
from  ammonia  by  takmg  fire  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper  ;  it  then 
burns  with  a  livid  yellowish  flame,  producing  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrogen, 
mixed,  if  the  combustion  be  incomplete,  with  cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Specific 
gravity  1-13  at  25°,  and  1-08  at  43°.  When  cooled  a  few  degrees  below  0<^,  it 
condenses  to  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether.  (Wurtz.) 

Methylamine  is  the  most  soluble  in  water  of  all  known  gases.  Water  at  25°  absorbs 
959  times,  and  at  12-5°,  1150  times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  The  solution  has  the  power- 
ful odour  of  the  gas,  and  is  extremely  caustic ;  it  gives  off  the  gas  when  boiled.  It  is 
decomposed  by  iodine,  iiromine,  and  chlorine.  Iodine  added  to  it,  not  in  excess,  forms 
hydriodate  of  methylamine  which  dissolves,  and  diniodoinethylamine,  C(IPP)N, 
which  remains  undissolved : 

3CH^N  +  I'    =    C(H'r)N  -h  2(CH-'N.HI). 

Bromine  and  chlorine  appear  to  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  action  of  aqueous  methylamine  on  metallic  salts  is,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to 
that  of  ammonia.  The  salts  of  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  bismuth,  chromium, 
vranium,  and  tin  are  precipitated  by  methylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  by  ammonia. 
With  einc-salts  methylamine  forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of 
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the  reagent.  With  cnpprr-salts.  a  bluish-white  precipitate,  ea'iily  sohiljle  in  excess, 
and  formiiitr  deep  Lhie  solution.  With  cndmium-salts,  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  excess.  With  mclccl-  and  cohalt-saHs,  also,  it  forms  precipitates  iusolulile  in  excess. 
These  last  tliree  reactions  differ  from  those  produced  by  ammonia.  Acetate  o  f  lead  is 
scarcely  clouded  by  methylamine,  but  the  nitrate  is  completely  precipitated.  With 
mercurov.s  salts,  methylamine,  like  ammonia,  forms  a  black  precipitate;  with  mercuric 
chloride,  a  white,  flocculent  pi-ecipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  methylamine;  and  the  oxide,  whether  precipitated  by  the  alka- 
loid itself  or  by  potash,  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  former.  The  solution, 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposits  a  black  substance,  wliich  contains  car- 
l.ion,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  silver,  and  is  probably  the  analogue  of  fulminating  silver ; 
but  does  not  explode  either  by  heat  or  by  percussion.  Chloride  of  silver  is  also 
dissolved  by  aqueous  methylamine.  With  trichloride  of  gold,  methylamine  forms  a 
Tirownish-yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
forming  an  orange-red  solution.  A  concentrated  solution  of  platinic  chloride  forms  with 
methylamine  a  crystalline  precipitate,  consisting  of  ehloroplatinate  of  methylamine, 
in  the  form  of  orange-yellow  scales.  The  formation  of  this  precipitate  is  prevented, 
even  by  slight  dilution.  (Wurtz.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Methylamine  passed  through  a  red-hot,  porcelain  tube,  filled 
with  fragments  of  porcelain,  is  completely  decomposed  into  free  hydrogen,  marsh-gas, 
ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

2CH^N    =    Nir.CNH  +  CNH  +  CH'  +  3m 

If  the  gaseous  mixture,  as  it  issues  from  the  tube,  be  passed  through  water,  and  then 
collected  in  jars  ovit  mercury,  the  water  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  found  to 
contain  hydrucyanate  of  ammonia,  and  the  gas  in  the  jars  consists,  in  100  measures,  of 
13'77  vol.  hydrocyanic  acid,  71'08  hydrogen,  and  14-37  marsh-gas. 

2.  Two  vol.  methylamine  exploded  with  4|-  vol.  oxygen  produce  2  vol.  CO'  and  1  vol. 
N.  Now  2  vol.  CO''  contain  2  vol.  or  2  at.  0,  and  therefore  1  at.  C ;  and  the  remaining 
2|  vol.  O  mustliave  been  consumed  in  burning  the  hydrogen,  which  therefore  amounts 
to  5  vol.  Hence,  since  the  volumes  of  elementary  gases  are  as  the  numbers  of  atoms 
contained  in  them,  it  follows  that  1  molecvile  (=  2  vol.)  of  methylamine  contains 
1  at.  carbon,  o  at.  hydrogen,  and  1  at.  nitrogen,  that  is  to  say  its  formula  is  CH*N.  To 
obtain  complete  combustion,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  gas  with  3  times  its  volume  of 
dry  oxygen,  and  to  add  to  the  mixture,  according  to  Eegnault's  recommendation,  a 
certain  quantity  of  detonating  gas,  derived  from  the  electrolysis  of  water,  also  perfectly 
dry.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  451.) 

3.  Potassium  heated  in  the  gas  decomposes  it  completely,  yielding  free  hydrogen  and 
cyanide  of  potassium:  CtPN  +  K  =  CNK  +  ff,  31-5  vol.  methylamine  yielding 
81 '.T  vol.  pure  hydrogen,  numbers  which  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  5.  The  action, 
however,  exhibits  two  stages.  At  first,  while  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  volume  of  gas 
increases  but  little,  and  the  residue  probably  contains  C(H^K)N,  a  compound  analogous 
to  amide  of  potassium ;  and  this,  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  latter  decomposition  being  accompanied  by  the  considerable 
increase  in  volume  which  is  observed.  (Wurtz.) 

4.  With  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  it  forms  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine,  and 
cyanmethylamide(Cahours  and  Cloez,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  354) 

2CIPN  4-  CNCl    =    CII'^N.HCl  -h  N-^CH^ 

i  CN 

METHYi.AMrNE-SAi.TS. — Methylamine  is  a  strong  base,  neutralising  acids  completely, 
forming  well-defined  crystalline  salts,  and  precipitating  metallic  oxides  from  their  solu- 
tions (p.  995).    Its  salts,  like  tho.se  of  ethylamine,  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
methylamine  with  acids,  or  of  methylammonium  with  the  radicles  of  the  same  acids,  e.  g. : 
Hydrochlorate  of  TVIpthylamine.  Chloride  ofMethylainmoniuin. 

CH^N.HCl  =  CH^N.Cl. 

Nitrate  r>f  Methvlamine.  Nitrate  of  Mcthvlainmoniiim. 

CH^N.HNO^  =  CIPN.NO». 

Methylamine- salts  are  solulile  in  water,  and  most  of  them  also  in  alcohol;  the  latter 
property  affords  a  means  of  separating  them  from  ammonium  -salts,  when  the  two  occur 
together.  They  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  fixed  alkalis,  giving  off  gaseous  me- 
thylamine. 

Uromhydratc  07  Hydrohromate  of  Methylamine,  CH^NBr,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  methylamine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  large  shining  plates  having 
an  unctuoii  s  aspect  and  very  deliquescent, 
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Carbonate.  (CH"N)'CO'.— This  salt  is  prepared  by  distilliiiu;  tlie  fused  hydro- 
chlorate  with  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  a  very  thiek 
liquid,  having  a  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  middle :  the  liquid  is  a  highly  concen- 
trated solution  of  carbonate  of  methylamiae  ;  the  solid  is  metliyl-carbaniic  acid.  On 
gently  heating  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  the  methyl-carbaniic  acid  partly  dissolves  and 
partly  volatilises.  The  liquid  portion,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals  of  the  carbonate, 
which  is  highly  deliquescent  and  volatilises  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  obtain  this  salt  free  from  methyl-eurbamic  acid. 

Gaseous  mi-thylamine  unites  with  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride,  forming 
math vl-carbamic  acid   (the  so-called  anhydrous  carbonate  of  methylamine), 

CIPN.C02  =  CO"  If^     (See  Carbamic  Acid,  i.  7ol.) 

QJJ3  j 

Chlorhydrate  or  Hydrochlorate  of  Met  hi/ 1  a  miv  p.  Chi  or  id  e  of  M  elhyl- 
ammonium.  CH''N.C1. — Gaseous  methylamine  unites  with  its  own  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  forming  a  white  solid  salt,  which  adheres  like  sal-ammoniac  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel. — The  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  aqueous  methylamine  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  residue  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  fine,  large  laminae,  which,  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation,  appear  iridescent  by  reflected  light.  It  is  deliquescent ;  does  not  fuse  till 
heated  above  1(10°.  Heated  in  an  open  vessel  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it 
volatilises  in  very  dense  vapours,  which  condense  to  a  white  piowder  on  the  surface  of 
cold  bodies  (Wurtz).  When  a  solution  of  this  salt,  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is 
treated  with  amalgam  of  potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
alkaline.  Wurtz  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  by  this  reaction  an  amalgam  of  methyl- 
ammonium  corresponding  to  the  ammoniaeal  aiaalyani  (i.  186).  Neither  is  such  a 
compound  produced  by  placing  mercury  in  a  cavity  in  a  lump  of  hydrochlorate  of  me- 
thylamine, and  connecting  it  with  the  voltaic  battery. 

Chloro-aurate.  CH'^NCl.AuCF. — On  mixing  a  solution  of  hydrocldorate  of  me- 
thylamine with  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold,  no  precipitate  is  formed  ;  but  on 
evaporating  till  the  liquid  becomes  very  concentrated  and  then  leaving  it  to  Cool,  the 
double  salt  is  obtained  in  splendid  golden-yellow  needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

ChAoromcreurate.  CH'NCl.HgCl or  2CH'=NCl,Hhg"CP.— Formed  by  evaporating 
a  mixture  of  1  at.  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  and  1  at.  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  yields  bulky  crystals  of  the  double  salt. 

Chloroplatinate,  CH'^NCLPtCl-  or  2CH''NCl.PptCl<.— Beautiful  golden-yellow 
scales  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve  in  boiling  water  and  crystallise  on 
cooling.  When  heated,  they  blacken,  emitting  very  copious  fumes  and  leaving  a  residue 
of  platinum  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  burns  in  the  air. 

For  the  compounds  of  methylamine  with  platinous  chloride,  see  Platinum-bases. 

Sulphate. — Very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  uncrystallisalile.  When 
evaporated  with  cyauate  of  potassium,  it  yields  methyl-carbamide,  N-.H^CH^.CO". 

Ci/anide  of  Methi/1  amnion  i  urn  and  Platinum,  CH^NPtCy^. — Formed  in 
the  preparation  of  methylamine  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  vapour  over  heated  platinum-black  (p.  99/)).  Part  of  the  methylamine  formed 
unites  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  cyanide  of  methylammonium  thus  formed 
acts  on  the  platinum  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation — 

Cff-NCy  +  HCy  +  Pt    =    CH'NPtCy^  +  H. 

On  washing  the  platinum-black  with  water,  concentrating  the  solution  over  the  water- 
Ijath.  and  then  leaving  it  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  double  cyanide  separates  in,  long  pris- 
matic crystals  having  a  slight  brown  tint.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  leave 
a  grey  residue  of  platinum  when  strongly  heated  in  the  air.  (Debus.) 

lodhydrate  or  H  i/  dri  o  d  ate,  CH"NI. — Produced,  togetherwlth  diuiodomethyl- 
araine  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  aqueous  methylamine. 

Nitrate,  CH"N.NO'. — Formed  by  saturating  aqueous  methylamine  with  nitric 
acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  yields  beautiful,  right  rhomboidal  prisms,  very 
much  elongated,  and  closely  resembling  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonium.  They 
are  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  decomposed 
by  distillation,  yielding  gaseous  products,  and  drops  of  an  oily  liquid  insoluble  in  water. 

DiNiODOMETHYLAMiNE,  C(H''P)N.  This  base,  formed  by  the  action  of  ioiliiie  on 
aqueousmetliylamine,  is  a  garnet-coloured  powder  \vhich  dissolves  inalcohol,  but  appears 
to  be  decomposed  thereby.  It  is  decomptwed  by  heat,  Init  does  not  explode  like  iodide 
of  nitrogen.    It  is  also  decomposed  by  potash,  with  formation  of  iodide  of  potassiuui,  a 
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volatile  product  having  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  a  slight  insoluble  flocculent  residue. 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xxx.  455.) 

Dimetbylamlne,  C^H'N  =  N.H(CH'*)-.  This  base,  isompric  with  ethylamine,  is 
produced,  as  a  hydriodate,  together  with  other  similar  compounds,  by  heating  iodide  of 
methyl  with  ammonia  (Hofmann,  p.  994).  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  so-called 
sulphite  of  aldehyde-ammonia  (i.  108)  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  by  decomposing  it  with  lime 
(Petersen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  317): 


Gossmann,  who  first  noticed  this  decomposition  xci.  122),  supposed  that  the  re- 
sulting base  was  ethylamine  ;  but  Petersen  has  shown  that  by  passing  the  evolved  gas 
into  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  heating  the  liquid  in  a  sealed  tube,  iodide  of  dimethyl-diethyl- 
ammonium  is  produced : 


The  quantity  of  dimethylamine  produced  in  this  reaction  is,  however,  very  small,  and 
Hofmann  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soe.  xii.  380)  finds  that  this  base  maybe  obtained  withmuch 
greater  facility  by  treating  the  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium,  methylammonium, 
&c.,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  methyl,  with  oxalate  of  ethyl,  in  the 
manner  already  described  for  the  separation  of  the  eorrespondingethyl-bases(ii.  555,  558). 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  gently  heated  with  iodide  of  methyl  in  a  flask  pro- 
vided with  a  condenser,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium 
and  of  methyl-,  dimethyl-,  trimethyl-,  and  tetramethyl-ammonium.  The  more  soluble 
iodides  separated  from  the  sparingly  soluble  iodide  of  tetramethylammonium  are 
evaporated  and  distilled  with  potash;  and  the  bases  evolved,  afti'r  being  carefully  dried 
by  passing  over  hydrate  of  potassium,  are  made  to  pass  through  a  powerfully  refriger- 
ated worm-tube,  in  which  diuiethylamine  and  trimetliylamine,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  methylamine,  condense,  the  ammonia  and  the  rest  of  the  methylamine  being  carried 
oif  as  gas  and  condensed  in  water.  The  mixture  of  the  three  methyl-bases  is  then 
treated  with  oxalate  of  ethyl,  whereupon  the  methylamine  immediately  solidifies  into  a 
crystalline  mass  of  dimethyloxamide,  N-H-(C*0'-^)"(CH^)^,  and  the  dimethylamine  is 


converted  into  dimothyloxamate  of  ethyl,  (C-0-)"  I  ^,  a  liquid  boiling  between 


250°  and  260°,  while  the  trimethylamine  remains  unchanged  and  may  be  expelled  by 
gently  heating  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath.  The  dimethyloxamate  of  ethyl  is 
easily  separated  from  the  mixture  by  solution  in  cold  water,  and  when  distilled  with 
hydrate  ofpotassium,yieldsa  mixture  of  alcohol  and  dimethylamine,  oxalate  of  potassium 
remaining  behind.  The  distillate  evaporated  with  hydrocliloric  acid  yields  a  crystallised 
residue  of  chloride  of  dimethylammonium,  from  which  pure  dimethylamine  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation  with  potash.  (Hofmann.) 

E.  Lucius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  ciii.  105),  by  distilling  guano  with  lime,  obtained  a 
small  quantity  of  a  base  which  he  regarded  as  dimethylamine  (from  28  lbs.  guano.  0"5 
grm.  of  a  platinum-salt  having  the  composition  C-H"NCl.PtCl-). 

Dimethylamine  is  a  highly  alkaline  liquid  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  between  8°  and  9°.  Its  gold-salt,  C-H^NCl.AuCP,  and 
flathnim-salt,  C-'H'NCl.PtCl''',  both  crystallise  well,  the  latter  in  long  splendid  needles, 
shooting  through  the  liquid  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other.  (Hofmann). 

Trimetliylamiiie,  C^H°N  =  (CH^)'N.  Discovered  by  Hofmann  (Chem.  Soe.  Qu. 
J.  iv.  304).  Produced,  together  with  other  methyl- bases,  in  combination  with  hydriodic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodide  of  methyl,  and  separated  by  treatment  with 
oxalic  ether  and  subsequent  distillation,  as  described  under  DraLETHYLAiirNB.  It 
occurs  ready  formed  in  many  organic  substances,  especially  as  a  product  of  decom- 
position. Hofmann  (Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  v.  288)  found  it  in  herring-pickle.  Accord- 
ing to  Dessaignes,  it  occurs  in  human  urine  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  218),  and  iu  the 
blood  of  the  calf,  twelve  hours  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  animal,  but  not  in  the 
perfectly  fresh  blood  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  43;  Jahresb.  1867,  p.  382);  in  the  flowers  of 
CratcefiHS  cxyacantha  (AVicke,  ibid.  1854,  478  ;  1862,  p.  330),  also  of  Cratcegiis  mono- 
gipia,  Pi/rus  Aucuparia,  and  Pi/rus  communis  (Wit  ts  tein,  ibid.) :  in  the  stinking  goose- 
foot,  Chcnopodium  vulvaria  (Dessaignes,  ibid.  1851,  p.  479  ;  Wittstein,  Wieke); 
in  craw-fish  (Wittstein),  and  in  ergot  of  rye  (Walz,  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  552; 
Winckler,  ibid.  553  ;  Kithausen,  Eep.  chim.  pur.  1863,  p.  420).  It  has  been  found 
also  in  very  small  quantity  in  guano  (Hesse,  ibid.  1857,  p.  402),  in  putrefying  yeast, 
(A.  Miiller,  ibid.),  and  in  putrefying  wheat-dough  (Sullivan,  ibid.  1858,  p.  231). 
It  is  also  produced  by  heating  narcotine  with  potassium-hydrate  to  260° — 300°  (Wer- 
theim),  or  with  water  to  250° — 260°  (Eeynoso),  see  Naecotinb;  probably  also  in 
the  decomposition  of  codeine  by  potash-lime.    (Anderson,  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  430.) 


C2ff(NH^).S0'  =  C^H'N  +  S02  +  O. 


NH(CH^)2  +  1C-W1  =  HI  +  N(CH')HC2H»)^I. 
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The  trimi'thylatnine  oLtained  from  several  of  these  sources  was  formerly  mistaken 
for  tritylaniine,  C'lI'.H'-.N,  with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

Trimethylamine  is  an  oily  alkaline  liquid  having  a  strong  odour  of  stale  fish.  It 
boils  at  9°  (Hofmann),  which  is  but  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  dimethylamine. 
When  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  sparks  from  an  induction-coil  is  passed  through  tlio 
vapour,  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  yielding  a  tarry  deposit ;  but  even  a  long  continuance 
of  the  action  does  not  suffice  to  set  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  free.  (Hofmann 
and  Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  r2i>.) 

It  unites  with  acids,  forming  crystallisable  salts.  The  siilphaie  mixed  with  sniphato 
of  alu/idnium  forms  large  crystals  of  trime  th  y  lamin e -alum,  probably  having  the 

composition    j^y^,,,   >  (S0')^.12lI-0,  analogous  to  that  of  ammonia-alum;  they  melt  at 

100°  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  with  intumescence  at  120°.  (Eecken- 
schuss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxiii.  343.) 

Trimethylamine  unites  dii-eetly  with  iodide  of  methyl,  forming  iodide  of  tetramethyl- 
animonium,  (CH^)^NI,  an<l  with  dibromide  of  ethylene,  yielding  the  compound 
C^H'»NBr=  =  (CH3)3(C^H'Br)NBr.    (Hofman  n,  see  p.  1000.) 

TetrametUylammonium,  C^H'-N  =  (CH-*)«N.  (Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1850, 
p.  93;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  321.)  The  iodide  of  this  base  is  produced:  1.  By  the 
action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  trimetliylaniine,  the  two  liquids  immediately  uniting  into 
a  crystalline  mass  :  (CH^)'N  +  CH^I  =  (CH^)'NI. — 2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
iodide  of  methyl.  Of  the  five  iodides,  H*NI,  (H'Me)NI,  (H-^Me2)NI,  (HMe^')NI,  and 
Me^NI,  produced  by  this  reaction,  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  abundant ;  and  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  is  used,  and  the  iodide  of  methyl  is  in  excess,  the  action 
is  completed  in  a  few  hours,  the  hot  solution,  as  it  cools,  depositing  crystals  of  iodide  of 
tetraniethylammonium,  which  may  be  piu'ified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  recrys- 
tallisation  from  hot  water. 

Hi/di-ate  of  Teirametki/lainmonium,^      'jj!  O,  is  obtained  by  digesting 

oxide  of  silver  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide.  On  filtei'ing  to  separate  iodide  of 
silver,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  white  crystalline  mass,  resembling  hydrate  of  potassium,  and 
absorbing  water  and  carbonic  acid  with  avidity.  When  heated,  it  intumesces  strongly, 
and  is  completely  volatilised,  yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  distillate.  According  to  the 
decomposition-products  obtained  with  other  bodies  of  similar  decomposition — hydrate 
of  tetrethylammonium,  for  example  (ii.  501),  it  might  be  expected  to  yield  trimethyl- 
amine and  methylene,  CH- ;  but  it  appears  to  be  decomposed  in  a  different  manner, 
as  not  a  trace  of  permanent  gas  is  given  off. 

Neutralised  with  acids,  it  yields  crystallisable  salts.  Tlie  sulphate,  oxalate,  nitrate, 
and  hydrocMorate  have  been  prepared.  The  nitrate  crystaUises  in  long  shining 
needles ;  the  cMoroplatinate,  (CH^)'NCl.PtCP,  in  well-defined  octahedrons  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow  colour,  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  like  the  platinum- 
salts  of  many  other  ammonium-bases.    (Hofm  ann.) 

Iodides  of  Tctramethylaramonium. — TetrameThylammonium  unites  with 
iodine  in  several  proportions,  o.  The  mono-iodide,  (CH')'NI,  prepared  as  above,  crys- 
tallises in  hard  flat  needles  of  dazzling  whiteness  ;  sparingly  .soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  neutral  and  very  bitter.  The  crystals  are 
nearly  insoluljle  in  alcohol,  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alkaline 
liquid.  (Hofmann.) 

i8.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  mono-iodide  of 
tetramethylammonium,  forms  an  abundant  crop  of  shining  crystals,  consisting  of  the 
piiita-iodide,  (CH^)'NI^  Tliis  compound  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  yielding 
the  mono-iodide  and  probably  iodides  containing  larger  proportions  of  iodine. — y.  On 
adding  iodine  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  penta-iodide  in  dilute  alcohol,  a  melted  mass 
is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
consisting  of  the  deca-iodide,  (CH^)'NI"'. — 5.  A  solution  of  the  mono-iodide  mixed  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  containing  as  much  iodine  as  is  required  to  form  the  tri- 
iodide,  yields  at  first  crystals  of  the  penta-iodide,  afterwards  a  mixture  of  the  tri-  and 
penta-iodides,  which  may  be  separated  mechanically  and  jjmified  by  recrystallisation. 
The  tri-iodide,  (CH^)'NI-',  forms  rhombic  crystals  having  a  deep  violet  colour  and  strong 
lustre ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  penta-iodide.  (Weltzien,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xci.  41 ;  xcix.  1). 

lodomercurates. — a.  The  salt,  (CIP)^NI.Hhg"I-',  is  obtained  in  small  light  yellow 
prisms  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol :  1.  by  adding  mercuric  iodide  to  an  excess  of  iodide 
of  tetramethylammonium  in  hot  alcoholic  solution  ;  2.  by  the  action  of  metallic  mercury 
on  the  tri-iodide  of  tetramethylammonium,  or  on  the  following  salt. 
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/3.  2(.CH')''NI.3Hhg"P  This  compound  is  obtained  in  fine  lemon-yellow  waxy  scales 
by  adding  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  tetramethylammonium  to  an  excess  of 
mercuric  iodide,  or  by  the  action  of  metallic  mercury  on  penta-iodide  of  tetramethyl- 
ammonium.   (H.  Bisse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  223.) 

Chloriodides. — A  tetracU  or  iodide,  (CH')*NIC1',  analogous  to  Filhol's  chloriodide 
of  ammonium,  NH'ICP,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  tri-  or  penta-iodide  with  oxide  of 
silver  ;  iodide  of  silver  is  then  immediately  formed  (together  with  iodate),  and  a  colour- 
less strongly  alkaline  solution  is  formed,  containing  hydrate  and  iodate  of  tetramethyl- 
ammonium : 

3(CH')'NP  +  4Ag'0  +  H=0  =  (CH')*NIO'  -i-  2((CH')^N.H.O)  +  8AgI ; 
and  on  gently  heating  the  filtered  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (best  after  neutralising 
it  with  iodic  acid),  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  tetrachloriodide  of  tetramethylammonium 
is  deposited,  as  a  very  loosely  coherent,  lemon-yellow  substance,  smelling  strongly  of 
iodine : 

(CH^)<NIO'  +  6HC1  =  (CH')'NICl*  +  SH^O  -h  CP. 

Iodate.  Chloriodide. 

The  trickloriodide,  (CH')''NICP,  is  obtiiined  as  a  lemon-yellow  substance  :  1.  By 
mixing  chloride  of  tetramethylammonium  with  chloride  of  iodine.  2.  By  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  mono-iodide ;  a  precipitate  of  the  penta-iodide  is  then 
formed,  and  afterwards  a  colourless  solution  which  yields  the  tri-iodide  by  evapora- 
tion. 

The  dichloriodide,  (CH')''NICP,  is  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  tri- 
chloriodide  in  shining  yellow  inodorous  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system. 
(Weltzien,  loe.  cit.) 

Mcthyl-hascs  containing  Ethyl  and  Amyl. 

a.  nietbyl-trietbyl-ammonium.  (CH3)(C'^H*)'N. — The  mono-iodide  of  this 
base,  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  triethylamine,  resembles  the  iodide  of 
tetrethylamnionium  (ii.  562);  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  very  bitter 
solution  which  is  decomposed  by  potash,  the  iodide  being  precipitated  without  altera- 
tion. 

The  iodide  decomposed  by  moist  oxido  of  silver,  yields  the  hydrate  which  dries  up 
to  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  hydrate  of  tetrethylamnionium,  and  forming  crystalline 
salts  witli  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  oxaUc  acids.  The  chlo7-oplatinate  is  a 
beautiful  crystalline  precipitate  containing  MeE'NCl.PtCP.  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  iv.  313.) 

The  tri-iodide,  MeE'NI',  obtained  in  the  manner  described  below  for  the  correspon- 
ding compound  of  trimethyl-ethyl-ammouium,  crystallises  in  bluish-violet  quadratic 
laminae,  dark  reddish-yeUow  by  transmitted  light,  melting  at  62°.  (R.  Miiller,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  1.) 

0.  Simetbyl-dietbyl-ammonium.  (CH3)XC'H*)^N.~The  iodide  obtained  by 
jiassing  the  vapour  of  diethylamine  into  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  heating  the  resulting 
liquid  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  forms  white  tabular  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  The  chloroplatinate,  Me^E^NCLPtCl'^  forms  yellowish  prisms  or  tablets 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Pet er sen.  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xci.  122.) 

7.  Trimetbyl-etbyl-ammonlum.  (CH')'(C-H*)N. — The  mono-iodide  of  this 
base  is  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  trimethylamine  with  iodide  of  ethyl. 

On  adding  2  at.  iodine  to  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  1  at.  of  this  mouo-iodide, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  the  tri-iodide,  Me-''ENP,  in  very  brittle,  rhom- 
bic prisms,  which  are  instantly  resolved  by  water  into  the  mouo-iodide  and  the  green 
penta-iodide  :  in  alcohohc  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  compounds  reunite 
and  form  the  tri-iodide.  The  crystals  of  the  latter  are  dark  brown,  or  in  thin 
splinters,  brownish-yellow,  and  somewhat  dichromatic ;  their  surface- colour  is 
bluish-violet;  they  melt  at  64°  without  decomposition.  "(R. Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cviii.  1.) 

The  penta-iodide,  Me'ENI^  obtained  by  treating  the  mono-  or  tri-iodide  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  excess  of  iodine,  or  as  above  mentioned,  by  decomposing  the  tri-iodide 
with  water,  crystallises  in  quadratic  laminae  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ccPoo  .  P 
(the  latter  faces  very  subordinate).  Angle  oP  :  P  =  141°  0'.  The  crystals  are  opaque 
with  metallic  lustre,  yellowish  in  very  thin  layers  when  polished,  yellowish-brown  in 
thicker  layers;  surface  colour,  metallic  green,  becoming  daxk  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air  ;  they  melt  at  68°.    (E.  Miiller,  loc.  cit.) 
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S.  Trimettayl-bromethyl-ammonium.  C^H'^BrN  =  (CH^)'(C-H^Br)N .*— The 
bromide  of  this  b:isp,  C'^JI'^NBr^  =  [(CH^)^(C=H'Br)N]Br,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  triraethylamine  on  bromide  of  ethylene,  best  in  sealed  tubes  at 
40°_50°:  C^H'N  +  C-H'Br=  =  C-'H'^NBr'.  It  is  very  solutjle  in  boiling  alcohol, 
■n-hence  it  crystallises  in  white  needles,  less  soluble  iu  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt,  throws  down  only  half  the  bromine  ; 
and  the  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  with  platinic 
cliloride,  sparingly  solulile  octaliedral  crystals  of  the  chlnrajjlathjaic,  C'^H'^BrNCl.PtCF. 
The  corresponding  gold-salt,  CII"BrNCl.AuCP,  crystallises  iu  golden-yellow  needles. 
(Hofmann,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  588.) 

e.  Trimetbyl-vinyl-ammonium.  CTI'-N  =  (CH^)'(C-H')N.— The  bromide, 
C*H"NBr',  treated  with  oxido  of  silver  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  bromine  and  yields  a 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  containing  hydrate  of  trimcthyl-vinyl-ammonium,  C^H  ^NO  = 

jj  >  O,  which,  when  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  strongly  concentrated, 

yields  with  platinic  chloride  octahedral  crystals  of  the  ijlatamm-salt,  C^Ii'-NCl.PtCP, 
and  with  auric  chloride  the  gold-salt,  CH'-NCl.AuCP. 

The  bromide  of  this  base  is  also  formed,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  the  action 
of  trimethylamine  on  bromide  of  ethylene,  part  of  the  latter  splitting  up  into  hydro- 
bromic  acid  and  bromide  of  vinyl:  C-H'I3r-  =  HBr  +  C'^H'Br.  (Hofmann,  loc. 
cit. ) 

Trimetbyl-amyl-ammonium.  (CIP)'(C^H")N. — The  only  known  salt  of  this 
base  is  the  tri-iodtdc,  whieli  is  obtained  by  beating  a  mixture  of  tri-methylamine  and 
amylic  iodide  for  some  time  to  160°,  and  treating  the  product  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
It  crystallises  in  dark  brown  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination : 

ooP  .  »Pco  (often  predominant),  ccfco  .  Poo  .  ipco  .  Angle  ccP  :  P  oo  =  10-1°28'; 
Pco  :  Poo  at  the  principal  axis  =  112^^  4'.  The  crystals  exhibit  trichroism  ;  if  they 
are  placed  upright  and  viewed  so  that  the  light  may  be  transmitted  at  right  angles  to 

ccPoo,  the  ordinary  ray  is  dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  the  extraordinary  ray  ligiit 
red-brown,  the  third  tint  being  Ijetween  the  two.  They  melt  at  80°,  dissolve  easily  in 
alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.    (R.  Miiller,  loc.  cit.) 

This  salt  and  the  peroxides  of  the  other  bases  above  mentioned  form  with  mercury, 
compounds  analogous  to  those  already  described  as  produced  by  the  action  of  mercury 
on  the  periodides  of  tetramethylammonium.  (Miiller.) 

t;.  laethyl-ethyl-amylamine.  CH'^N  =  (CIP)(C'H'>)(C^H")N.— This  base  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydrate  of  methylodiethyl-amyl-ammouium,  water 
and  ethylene  gas  being  given  off  at  the  same  time : 

(CH»)(C2ff)XC^H")N.H.O  =  (CIP)(C^ff)(C^H")N  4-  IPO  +  C-H'. 
It  is  a  transparent  oil,  having  a  fragrant  taste  and  smell,  sparingly  soluble  in  -water. 
After  drying  over  pota.^h  and  rectification,  it  boils  constantly  at  135°.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  acids.  The  phitintim-salt,  C*H-''NCl.PtCF,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is 
precipitated  on  mixing  its  component  salts  in  strong  .solution,  or  on  evaporating  the 
mixture,  in  orange-yellow  oily  globules  which  gradually  solidify  in  splendid  needles. 
(Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  317.) 

e.  Methyl-diethyl-amyl-ammonium.  C'np'N  =  (CIP)(  C-H-')2(C='H")N.— 
Obtained  as  an  iodide  by  gradually  adding  methylic  iodide  to  diethylamyla.mine  con- 
tained in  a  tubulated  retort  provided  with  a  condenser,  the  mixture  solidifying  on  cooling 
into  a  hard  white  crystalline  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  very 
bitter  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  potash  in  oily  glulndes  wliich  solidify 
but  slowly. — By  digestion  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrate, 
C'°n^^N.H.O,  in  the  form  of  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  which  wlien  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  distilled  is  resolved  into  water,  ethylene-gas,  and  methyl-ethyl-amylamine. 
'J'he  sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  and  chloroplatinate  are  crystalline.  (Ilofniauii, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  316.) 

IWETHTE.-AMYI.  iLBrZZ.IBTE.    See  Phenylamines. 

MSTHV£-Am-sr3:.XC;  £:thz:b.  Oxide  of  Mcthjl  and  Amyl,  CH^C=n".0.  See 

Amvi.  (i.  '20,5). 

METHYL-ATflJ^XETE.     See  Phentlamines. 

METHYL-iiESlEiES.    See  Aksenic-radicles,  Oeganic  (i.  400). 

IVEETHYI.i^'XE  OF  AliSYI..    Syn.  with  Methyl-amylic  Etheb. 

METHYI.ATB  OF  ETHYI..  See  Ethylate  op  Methye,  under  Ethyl,  Oxide 
OF  (ii.  .')42). 

♦  Uetptctii];;  tlic  cousutulioii  u'  Hiii  uud  aiinilar  basts,  ic-e  AmmuMIM-u  4LS  0-  lOfi). 
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nXETHTXiATE  OF  ETHYXiEWE.    C<H'»0'  =  ^q^'^I  |o-.— Wurtz  (Ann. 

Ch.  Pliarm.  cviii.  84),  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohol  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  obtained  this  compound  mixed  with  methyl- 

ethylate  of  ethylene,  CH''     0^.  A  compound  having  the  same  composition  (C^H"'0^) 

has  recently  been  obtained  by  Dancer  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  222)  from  crude  wood- 
spirit,  and  called  by  him  di  metli  y  1  -  ac  etal ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either 
this  or  Wurtz's  compound  is  really  a  derivative  of  acetal  (see  Acetajl,  i.  4).  Dancer 
prepared  his  compound  as  follows : — Crude  wood-spirit,  well  dried  over  lime,  was  dis- 
tilled upwards  for  sonu'  time  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  decompose 
the  methylic  acetate  present ;  the  distillate  was  repeatedly  treated  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  as  long  as  that  compound  continued  to  take  up  methylic  alcohol  from  it,  then 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  to  remove  the  acetone,  and 
afterwards  distilled  upwai'ds,  with  caustic  potash,  to  insure  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  remaining  methylic  acetate,  the  methylic  alcohol  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  this  ether  being  removed  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  remaining  liquid  finally 
purified  by  a  few  distillations  on  sodium.  The  product  thus  obtained  had  very  nearly 
the  composition  of  dimethylate  of  ethylene  (53'3  percent,  carbon  and  ll'l  hydrogen), 
boiled  at  63° — 64°;  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0"8787at6°C.  (compared  with  water  at 
4°C.)and  vapour-density,  by  experiment  3'165,  calc.  3-114. 

The  liquid  called  lignune  by  Weidmann  and  Sehweizer,  and  xylite  by  Volckel,  was 
probably  a  mixture  of  this  compound  with  some  of  the  other  constituents  of  crude 
wood-spirit. 

METHY1.ATB    OS"    POTASSSUBK,    CH'KO,    and  ESETHYiATE  OP 

SOSXU9X,  CH^NaO. — Compounds  similar  in  properties  and  reactions  to  the  ethylates 
of  the  same  metals  (ii.  542,  643) ;  they  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  and 
sodium  on  methylic  alcohol. 

ItSETHY'Xi-BEZI'ZOX.IG  or  BSSTZYSsESTIC  ETHEK.  See  Benzylbnic 
Etheus  (i.  577). 

BSETHiri.-EUOIWOSil.I.lC'Srs.EC  ACXS.    See  Salicylic  Etiters. 

MBTH-yi-BRUCSMH.  C-'H-»N-0'  =  C-3ff''(CH3)N20^  (Stahlschmidt, 
Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  503  ;  Jaliresb.  1859,  p.  398.) — Obtained  as  a  hydriodate,  by  treating 
brucine  with  iodide  of  methyl.  The  hydriodate  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
shining  laminas  containing  C'-'H-''N'^0*.HI.8H-0,  and  not  further  altered  by  treatment 
with  iodide  of  methyl.  By  decomposing  this  salt  with  oxide  of  silver  (or  the  sulphate 
with  baryta- water)  a  solution  of  methyl- bx-ucine  is  obtained,  which  is  colourless  at 
first,  but  soon  decomposes,  turning  violet,  and  dark  red  when  evaporated,  giving  off 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  solution  containing  a  base  different  from  methyl- 
brucine.  The  hydrohromate,  C-^H-*N-0  '.HBr.|H-0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  with  bromide  of  potassium,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallising  from  the  latter  in  small  shining  prisms, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  130°.  The  hydrochlorate,  C-<H=*'N-0-'.HC1.5H-0,  obtained 
by  neutralising  the  base  -ndth  the  acid,  forms  small  shining  crystals  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  The  flatiimni-salt,  C^'H-'N-O^.HCl.PtCl'-,  is  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  crystallising  in 
needles  from  the  latter.  The  gold-salt,  C'-^H-'N^OMICl.AuCP,  is  an  orange-yellow 
precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Mercuric  chloride  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate,  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate.  The  neutral  sidphatc,  (C-''H-''N-0'  )- 
H-S0'.8H-0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydriodate  with  sulphate  of  silver,  forms 
a  radio-crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  An  acid  sidphate, 
C-'H™N'''0MI-S0\2H-0,  obtained  by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  forms  indistinct  crystals  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Methyl-brucine  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous ;  10  grains  of  the  sidphate  given  to 
a  rabbit  did  not  produce  any  poisonous  effects. 

METHYIi-BirTYRAai.  C'H'O.Cff. — A  compound  produced,  together  with 
butyral  G'H'O.H(i.  689),  ethyl-butyral  C'H'0.C2H^  and  butyrone  (i.  697),  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  butyrate  of  calcium.  It  boils  at  about  111°,  has  a  specific  gravity  = 
0-827  at  0°,  and  vapour-density  =  3-13. — Ethyl-butyral  boils  at  about  128°,  has  a 
specific  gravity  =  0  833  at  0°,  and  vapour-density  =  3-58.  (Friedel,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cviii.  122  ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  295.) 

OTETHYl-CABIPliOiiXC  ACID.    See  Camphoeic  Acid  (i.  732). 

WIETHYl-CAMPHRBlffE,  C''H''(CH^)0. — A  product  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  iodide  of  methyl  on  camphrene  (i.  733).    A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
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camphrene  imd  benzene  is  treated  with  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  till  tlie 
sodium  remains  unaltered  even  on  heating,  and  the  solution  is  then  cohobatfd  with 
excess  of  raethylio  iodide.  On  adding  water  to  the  resulting  liquid,  a  brown  oil  is 
thrown  down,  which,  after  repeated  rectification,  yields  methyl-camphrene  as  a  colourless 
aromatic  liquid  boiling  between  225'-'  and  230'^.  (H.  Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
csxiii.  298.) 

Camphrene  is  an  oily  bodj'  produced  by  heating  common  camplior  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Chautard,  who  discovered  it,  assigned  to  it  the  formula  CH'-'O ;  but  according 
to  Schwanert,  it  has  the  composition  C°H"0,  isomeric  with  phorone  (q.  v.). 

SWETH-H-L-CAPRENOJC.       CH'    1  -—This,  according  to  Harbordt  (Ann.  Ch. 

riiarm.  oxxiii.  293),  is  tlie  rational  constitution  of  the  essential  constituent  of  oil  of 
rue,  regarded  hy  C.  G.  Williams  as  euodic  aldehyde,  C"H-''O.II.    (See  Kue,  Oil  of.) 
METHTrSi-CAPaOYE..     See  MeTHYL-HEXVL. 

vailTaTri.-CA.JLZA.miC  acid.  See  Carbamic  Acid  (i.  751);  also  Metuyl- 
AJTiNE  (iii.  9y). 

BiBTHYIi-CAKBAmiBES.    Sep  Carbamide  (i.  754). 

According  to  later  experiments  by  Wurtz  (Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  199),  dime- 
(CH')M 

thyl-carbamide,  (CO)"VN^,  prepared  by  the  action  of  methylamine  on  cyanato  of 
H-'j 

methyl,  melts  at  102-5°  and  boils  between  268°  and  270°;  the  (identical)  compound 
obtained  by  treating  cyanate  of  methyl  with  water,  melts  at  99-5°,  and  boils  between 
273°  and  288°. 

CmC-HM 

Methyl-ethyl-carbamide,     (CO)"  In%  melts  at  52°  or  53°  and  boils  be- 

J 

tween  266°  and  268°. 

TSIETHirs.-Cil.RBOig'ATES.    See  Carbonic  Ethers  (i.  801). 

mETHirx.-CHl.OKA.CETOX..    C'H"CR— A  compound  isomeric  with  chloride 
of  tritylene,  produced  by  tlie  action  of  pentachlorido  of  phosphorus  on  acetone  (i.  27). 
nXETHirii-CITRIC  ACms.    See  Citric  Ethers  (i.  1001). 
mBTHYli-CHIiOUOSAZ.XCVIilC  ACIH.    See  Salictlic  Ethers. 
IWETHYl-COWESTE.    See  CoNiNE  (ii.  6). 

B«ETHYSi-CirAWii.MZ2>S.  C-H'N^  =  (H.CH'.Cy)N.— Produced,  together  with 
hyilrochlorate  of  methylaiuine,  by  the  action  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  methyl- 
amine (Cloez  and  Caunizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  228): 

2[^g!j  n]     +    CNCl    =    ^§'jNCl    +     CH'  -N. 
METHYIi-CYAlTAEa'SaziffE.    See  Piienylamines. 

ESETHYI.-DSSU-I.PHOE'HOSPHOKIC  ACI3>.    See  PHOSPHORIC  Ethers, 

»SETHY2.-DITHTOM-IC  ACIB.  CH^SO'.  ( J.  T.  Hob s 0 n,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  X.  243.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  zinc- 
methyl.  The  dry  gas  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  zinc-methyl,  kept  cool  to 
moderate  the  action,  is  rapidly  and  completely  absorbed,  and  in  a  little  while,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  is  formed,  which  is  the  zinc-salt  of  methyldithionic  acid,  CH^ZnSO-. 
This  salt  may  be  freed  from  ether  and  the  last  traces  of  sulphurous  acid  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo.  It  may  be  converted  into  a  barium-salt  by  treating  it  with  excess  of  caustic 
baryta,  and  from  this  the  acid  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the  baryta  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

Methyldithionic  acid  is  a  liquid  having  a  feebly  acid  taste  and  reddening  blue  litmus. 
It  decomposes  in  a  short  time,  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  even  in  a  very  dilute 
solution. 

Mcthyldithiovatcs  cannot  be  conveniently  prepared  by  digesting  the  free  acid 
with  oxides  or  carbonates,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  acid  decomposes; 
but  they  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  zinc-salt  with  the  corresponding  bases, 
or  the  barium-salt  with  the  sulphates.  Their  general  formula  is  CH''MSO'''  for 
those  containing  monatomic  metals,  and  C-H"M"S-0'  for  those  containing  diatomic 
metals. 

The  methyldithionates  are  all  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  harium-salt,  CH-''BaSO-  or  C-H^IibaS'^O',  is  prepared  by  treating  the  solution  of 
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the  zinc-salt  with  pxcessof  caustic  baryta,  filtering  to  separate  oxide  of  zinc,  precipitat- 
ing the  excess  of  baryta  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  tiltrate  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-batli.  It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  crystalline  salt,  which  is 
precipitated  from  its  strong  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular 
powder.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo,  deposits  the  salt 
in  cubes  arranged  in  octahedral  masses.  It  sustains  a  heat  of  170°  without  decompo- 
sition. 

The  calcium-salt,  CE'CaSO^  or  C2H^Cca"S '0\  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  remains  as 
a  solid  uncrystallisable  mass  when  its  concentrated  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  a 
vacuum.  The  copixr-saH  is  obtained  as  a  grass-green  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  with  deposition  of  sulphur.  The  mayncsium-salt,  CH'MgSO^.^H'-O  or 
C-H''Mmg"S''OMI"0,obtaii;ed  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesium 
or  the  zinc-salt  with  magnesia,  forms  minute  colourless  crystals.  The  nickd-salt  is  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition  as  a  grass-green  solution  which  dries  up  in  a  vacuum, 
with  partial  decomposition,  toa  dirty  buff-coloured  amorphous  mass.  The  situtr-sutt  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  free  acid,  but  the  solution  decomposes 
and  blackens  when  exposed  to  light  or  heated  to  100°.  The  zinc-sa/t,  CH'ZnSO^  or 
C'-II°Zzn"S-0*,  prepared  as  above  described,  separates  by  evaporation  from  a  very  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  in  small  crystals  soluble  at  100°,  but  lilackening  and  decom- 
posing with  an  offensive  odour  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

Mtthyldithionatc  of  Ethi/l. — A  mixture  of  the  barium-salt  with  ethyl-sulphate  of 
potassium  distilled  at  a  high  temperature,  yields  an  oily  liquid  together  with  large 
cjuantities  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  product  washed  with  water,  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  redistilled  in  a  vacuum,  forms  a  light  straw-coloured  liquid 
slightly  heavier  than  water  and  having  a  peculiar  fishy  odour.  It  decomposes  at  the 
high  temperature  required  to  prepare  it. 

Ethyltrithionic  acid,  C^H'-'S^O",  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  methyl- 
dithionic  acid,  the  zinc-salt  being  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
on  zinc-ethyl.  Its  salts,  which  have  the  general  formula  C4l'°M-S^0'',  or  for 
diatomic  metals  C'H'°jVI"S'0^  are  for  the  most  part  more  stable  and  more  easily  crys- 
tallisable  than  the  methyl-dithionates.  The  barium-salt  AvieAo^eT  oil  of  vitriol  contains 
CaT"'Bba"S''0".H=0,  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  and  bears  a  heat  of  170°  without  decom- 
position. The  copjicr-salt,  C^H'^CcuS^O"  (at  100°),  crystallises  from  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  in  greenish-lilue  deliquescent  needles.  The  silver-salt  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol 
in  vacuo,  contains  C^H"'Ag^S^O''.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
highly  deliquescent.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  light  or  by  heating  to  100°,  but  com- 
pletely at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  The  sodium-salt,  CH^Na'-S^O^.H-'O,  ob- 
tained by  dissohnng  cai-lionate  of  sodium  in  the  aqueous  acid,  separates  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  small  ill-defined  crystals. 

Zinc-salts. — The  salt  olrtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  anhydride  on  zinc-ethyl, 
is  a  basic  salt  containing  Zzu"0.2C^H"'Zzn"S^O''.3H-0,  the  excessof  zinc-oxide  arising 
from  the  action  of  water  on  the  undecomposed  zinc-ethyl.  By  crystallising  this  salt 
first  from  alcohol,  then  from  water,  the  normal  zinc-salt  C'H'°Zzn"S'0''.II-0,  is  obtained 
in  minute,  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals  having  a  peculiar  odour,  and  somewhat 
bitter  taste.  It  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water 
either  hot  or  cold,  also  in  ether ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

Ethijl-trithionate  of  ethyl,  C*W{C-W-)-&^0^,  prepared  by  distilling  the  crystallised 
barium-salt  with  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium  in  an  oil-bath,  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid 
heavier  than  water,  having  an  offensive  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol.    (Hobson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  55.) 

IVIETHYIiSlWE.  CH^. — This  compound,  the  first  of  the  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
C°H-'",  ethylene  being  the  second,  is  not  known  ■with  certainty  in  the  free  state. 
Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1836  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Iviii.  28),  by  passing  chloride  of  methyl 
through  a  porcelain  tube  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  obtained  a  gas  which  they  re- 
garded as  methylene.  After  being  agitated  with  water  tiU  quite  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  and  undecomposed  chloride  of  methyl,  and  no  longer  yielded  hydro- 
chloric acid  when  burnt,  it  appeared  as  a  colourless  gas,  having  no  reaction  upon 
vegetable  colours.  It  burnt  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  2  vol.  of  it  exploded  with  excess 
of  oxygen,  consumed  3  vol.  oxygen,  and  produced  2  vol.  carbonic  anhj'dride.  Now 
supposing  two  volumes  of  the  gas  to  contain  CH^,  that  is  to  say  2  vol.  hydrogen,  this 
quantity  of  hydrogen  would  consume  1  vol.  O,  and  the  remaining  2  vol.  O  would  form 
2  vol.  CO-  with  the  1  at.  C  in  the  2  vol.  of  the  gas.  The  gas  could  not  however  have 
been  quite  pure,  as  charcoal  was  deposited  in  the  tube  during  its  formation.  Pen'ot 
obtained  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  methylene  in  the  decomposition  of  mcthylic 
chloride  by  heat.  (See  p.  987.) 
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"Rfgnaiilt  iloubts  tbe  existrnpo  of  mptliylriip,  inasmiicli  as  it  is  not  obtained  by 
tivating  methyl-etber,  or  wood-spirit,  with  excess  of  siilphurie  acid.  Again,  Hofni  an  n 
finds  that  it  is  not  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrate  of  tetramethylamnioniuni 
1)y  heat,  though  the  hydrate  of  tetrethyhimmonium.  when  treated  in  like  manner,  yields 
abundance  of  ethylene. 

Methylene  is  a  diatomic  radicle  forming  ethers  analogous  to  those  of  ethylene.  The 
acetate,  liromide,  chloride,  iodide,  oxide,  sulphide,  and  sulpho-carbonate,  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  the  series  is  at  present  much  less  complete  than  that  of  the  ethylenie  ethers. 

METHYIfSNS,  ACETATE  OP.     CTPO*  =  (C^FpO)- J  (Bu  tie  row, 

Aim.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxi.  242.) — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methylene  on  acetate  of  silver: 

CH-P  +  2C-H'Ag02    =    2AgI  +  CH-(C-H^O)^0^ 

An  intimate  mixture  of  the  two  substances  in  equivalent  quantities,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  crystallisable  acetic  acid,  is  heated  to  100°  for  some  hours ;  the  resulting  mass 
is  distilled  in  an  oil- bath;  the  distillate  is  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  above  150° 
being  collected  apart;  this  portion  is  saturated  with  lime;  and  the  acetate  of  calcium 
is  dissolved  out  by  water.  Acetate  of  mctiiylene  then  separates  as  an  oil,  which  is 
dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  iodide  of  methylene  and 
acetic  acid,  by  distillation  over  di-y  acetate  of  silver  and  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an  aromatic  taste  with  pungent 
after-taste.  It  dissolves  in  water  to  a  certain  extent  without  decomposition  ;  but  when 
inclosed  in  a  scaled  tulie  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  at  ordi- 
n.-iry  temperatures,  and  heated  to  100°  for  twenty  hours,  it  is  dissolved  and  completely 
decomposed,  yielding  acetic  acid  and  a  solid  volatile  substance  which  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  remains  as  a  white  residue  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
Acetate  of  methylene  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis  (potash  or  baryta-water)  or  heated 
with  them  in  sealed  tubes,  is  decomposed,  yielding  an  alkaline  acetate,  and  perhaps 
also  a  small  quantity  of  formate.  Neither  in  this  decomposition  nor  in  that  by  water 
is  any  hydrate  of  methylene  (methyl-glyeol)  formed. — AVhen  acetate  of  methylene  is 
heated  with  water  and  oxide  of  lead  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  acetate  of  lead  is  formed, 
together  with  oxide  of  methylene  : 

^[(cS^O)-!^']  '^^^'^'^      "     4C=H'PbO^    +  Cm'OK 

It  is  also  decomposed  by  ammonia,  but  neither  in  this  case  is  any  methylene-glycol 
formed.  These  facts  seem  to  show  that  methylene-glycol  has,  no  existence.  (But- 
1  crow.) 

METHYLETiJE,  BROMIDE  OP.  CH^Br-.— Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  the  iodide.    (But  lerow.) 

METS-IYIiEilE,  CHI.ORXDE  OP.  CH-Cl-.— Produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  iodide  of  methylene  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  cvii.  110;  cxi.  242).  When 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  iodide  of  methylene  covered  with  water  in  a  retort,  and 
the  retort  is  gently  heated,  a  very  volatile  liquid  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  and 
iodine  separates  in  the  crystalline  form.  The  oily  liquid,  which  is  chloride  of  methy- 
lene, is  pm-ified  by  heating  it  with  chlorine  and  a  few  drops  of  potash-lye,  drying  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  but  lighter  than  the  iodide.  It  has  a 
penetrating  odour  very  much  like  that  of  chloroform.  Does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture 
of  snow  and  salt    Boils  at  abfiut  40°. 

According  to  the  known  boiling  points  of  the  chlorides  of  tetrylene,  tritylene,  and 
ethylene,  that  of  chloride  of  methylene  should  be  05°  instead  of  40°.  Now  according 
to  Wurtz,  the  dilf(Tence  of  boiling  point  between  chloride  of  ethylene  and  the  isomeric 
body  chloride  of  ethylidene  (ii.  599)  is  25°.  If  then  this  same  difference  between  the  boil- 
ing points  of  chloride  of  methylene  and  chloride  of  methylidene,  is  also  25°,  the  latter 
should  boil  at  40°,  as  the  compound  now  under  consideration  actually  does.  Hence 
Butlerow  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  this  compound  is  Te:i\ly  cMoridc  of  i/wt/ii/ltdeni', 
and  Consequently  that  the  iodide  of  methylene  above  described  is  also  really  an  iodide 
of  methylidene  ;  but  till  this  point  is  .satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  is  best  to  designate 
these  bodies  as  metliylene-compounds. 

Chloride  of  methylene,  or  its  isomer,  raonochlorinated  methylic  chloride,  CTPCl.Cl, 
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is  produced,  togetlier  with  chloroform  (CHCP.Cl),  by  bringing  chloride  of  methyl  and 
chlorine  together  in  sunshine,  and  condensing  the  products  by  refrigeration  (p.  988). 
(Kegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  377).  The  compound  thus  obtained  has,  how- 
ever, a  much  lower  boiling  point,  viz.  30'5°  (Regnault).  It  unites  with  triethyl- 
phosphine,  forming  a  crystalline  mass  of  chloride  of  chlormethyl-triethyl-phosphonium: 
CH-Cl-  +  (C'H^)^P  =  (CH-^C1)(C=H*)^P.C1.  (Hofmann.) 

Chloride  of  Binitromethylciic.  C(NO^)-Cr-.  (Mari gn ac,  Eev.  scient.  v.  375.) 
— This  compound,  which  is  closely  related  to  chloropieriu,  C(NO-)CP  (i.  922),  and  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Marignac' s  oil,  is  obtained  by  condensing  the  gaseous 
products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthalene,  and  purifying  the  product,  which 
separates  after  a  while  from  tlie  acid  liquid  in  the  receiver,  by  distillation  with  water. 
It  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'685  at  16°,  a 
pungent  odour  like  that  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  producing  great  irritation  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  Water  dissolves  only  traces  of  it,  but  suiB- 
cient  to  impart  the  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  boiling  point  is  above  100°,  but  it  distils  with 
vapour  of  water.  Metallic  mercmy  absorbs  the  vapour,  producing  a  mixture  of  chlorine, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitric  oxide.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  aqueous  potash,  but  alco- 
holic potash  dissolves  it  easily,  the  odour  disappearing  after  some  time,  and  a  crystal- 
line salt  being  precipitated  which  is  decomposed  with  deflagration  when  heated. 

SSSETHYEiEWE,  IOSZ33B  Or.  CH-p.  (Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii. 
IJO  ;  cxi.  242.) — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodoform  on  ethylate  of 
sodium ;  probably  together  with  oxide  of  ethylene,  thus  : 

CHI'  +  C^H^^NaO    =    CH-I-  +  C-H-'O  +  Nal. 

The  best  result  is  obtained  when  9  at.  ethylate  of  sodium  (in  not  too  concentrated 
solution),  and  not  turned  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  gradually  added  to  4  at. 
pulverised  iodoform.  On  adding  water  to  the  product,  iodide  of  methylene  separates 
as  an  oily  liquid  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  rectified  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. It  is  a  yellowish  strongly  refracting  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  3 '342  at  +  5°; 
at  +  2°  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  broad  shining  crystalline  laminae. 

Butlerow  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  substance  which  Serullas  obtained  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  XXV.  311),  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  iodoform,  was 
iodide  of  methylene  ;  also  the  compound  which  Briining  produced  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
civ.  187),  by  treating  iodoform  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Iodide  of  methylene  is  not  decomposed  by  potassium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
on  applying  heat,  an  evolution  of  gas  immediately  takes  place,  ending  with  a  violent 
explosion.  Sodium  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  explosion  is  less  violent.  AA''hen 
sodium-amalgam  containing  |  of  sodium  is  rubbed  to  powder  and  heated  with  iodide 
of  methylene,  a  combustible  gas  is  evolved,  and  iodide  of  sodium  is  formed,  together 
with  a  blackish  carbonaceous  substance  which  glimmers  away  when  set  on  fire.  The 
gas  is  chiefly  hydrogen,  but  appears  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  methylene  ;  for 
when  it  is  passed  into  bromine,  after  having  been  freed  from  vapours  of  iodide  of 
metliylene  and  of  alcohol  by  passing  first  through  alcohol  and  then  through  water,  and 
the  bromine  is  afterwards  treated  with  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  left  undissolved 
having  an  odour  like  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  Heated  with  metallic  copper  and  water  in 
sealed  tubes,  it  yields  cuprous  iodide  and  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas,  together  with  ethylene  and  some  of  its  higher 
homologues,  but  no  methylene  (ISutlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  oxx.  356).  Iodide  of 
methylene  treated  with  acetate  of  silver  is  converted  into  acetate  of  methylene  (But- 
lerow).   With  tricthylphosphinc  it  reacts  similarly  to  the  chloride.  (Hofmann.) 

METHVIiEWE,  OXISS  OF.    Bioxymethylene,  C^H'O-  =  0^  (But- 

lerow, Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  242  ;  cxx.  295.) — This  compound,  isomeric  with  acetic 
acid  and  methylic  formate,  is  produced — 1.  By  the  action  of  oxalate  of  silver  on  iodide 
of  methylene : 

2CUg''0<  +  2CH=P    =    C^H^O^  +  4AgI  +  2C02  +  2C0. 

2.  By  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  iodide  of  methylene. — 3.  By  that  of  lead-oxide 
on  acetate  of  methylene. — 4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  ethyl-glycolHc  acid  (ii.  916). 
(Heintz,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  448.) 

Preparation. — When  1  at.  iodide  of  methjdene  is  intimately  mixed  with  1  at.  oxalate 
of  silver,  and  heated,  a  violent  explosive  action  takes  place  ;  but  if  the  mixture  be  pre- 
viously triturated  with  twice  its  weight  of  pounded  glass — or  better,  if  it  be  heated 
under  a  layer  of  rock-oil— a  slow  and  regular  decomposition  takes  place  ;  gas  is  abun- 
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Jaiitly  ovolvod,  consistingof  carbonic anhydriilo and  corbonie oxide  ;  and  dioxymetliylene 
sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the  retoi-t,  or  passes  over  with  the  vapour  of  rock-oil  into  the 
receiver,  and  there  condenses  in  a  thin  white  layer,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  sides 
of  the  receiver.  It  is  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  and  washing  with  ether, 
alcohol,  and  water,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  in  the  order  here  mentioned,  and 
lastly  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  sublimed  in  sealed  tubps. 

Frofcrties. — Dioxymethylene  forms  translucent,  hard,  crystalline  crusts  having  an 
indistinct  crystalline  structure.  It  is  odourless  at  orduiary  temperatures,  but  emits  a 
peculiar,  sharp,  irritating  odour  when  heated.  Tasteless.  Neutral  to  litmus  papier. 
May  be  sublimed  without  previous  fusion.  Begins  to  volatilise  at  100°,  but  is  not 
corajiletely  vaporised  till  heated  above  150°  ;  at  about  152°  it  melts,  and  immediately 
afterwards  begins  to  boil.  A  lump  of  it  quickly  heated,  melts  and  boils  at  the  same 
time.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  2-07  ;  calc.  =  2'08.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether  when  merely  boiled  with  them  ;  but  when  heated  with  water  to  100°, 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours,  it  dissolves  completely,  forming  a  solution  which 
when  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  leaves  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  the  unaltered  oxide. 
This  compound  does  not  therefore  behave  with  water  like  oxide  of  ethylene,  C-'H'O, 
and  indeed  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ether  of  the  hypothetical  methylene-glycol,  inas- 
much as  that  ether  should  have  the  composition  CK-O  ;  but  it  appears  rather  to  be  the 
homologue  of  diosyethylene,  (C^H')-O-  (ii.  699). 

Decompositions. — 1.  Dioxymetliylene  has  a  great  inclination  to  take  upi  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxygni,  being  thereby  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  and 
sometimes  partially  into  formic  and  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury  when  heated  with  them,  liitric  acid  and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
chroniate  of  potassium,  converts  it  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water.  Inclosed  together 
with  spongy  platinum  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  oxygen,  it  oxidises  slowly  at  ordi- 
nary, quicklj'  at  higlier  temperatures,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Heated  to 
100°  for  about  10  hours  in  sealed  tubes  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead,  it  yields 
carbonate  and  formate  of  lead.  In  the  preparation  of  this  compound  by  the  process 
above  given,  part  of  it  appears  to  be  oxidised  by  oxygen  derived  from  the  oxalate  of 
silver:  for  the  volume  of  carbonic  evolved  is  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
(they  should  be  equal  according  to  the  above  equation) ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  oxalic  acid  sublimes  in  crystals :  C^H^O^  +  0'  =  C'^H-'G''  +  11^0.-2.  With 
red  iodide  of  pliosphorus  it  yields  iodide  of  methylene,  and  is  at  the  same  time  partially 
carbonised.  —  3.  When  a>iiiuemia-gas  is  passed  over  pulverised  oxide  of  methylene,  heat 
is  evolved,  a  watery  liquid  is  separated,  and  a  volatile  ciystalline  substance  is  formed 
possessing  basic  properties. — 4.  It  is  decompo.'^ed  by  heating  with  lime-water  or  dilute 
potash-lye,  into  formate  and  methylenifau  (p.  1008).' 

SfEETE£Y£>£ME,  OF.    (A.  Husemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxn. 

29.1.) — Mon  (}iu)  f  it  i/lev  i  c  si/iphide,  CH-'S,  is  obtained  by  lieating  monosulphide 
(if  sodium  witli  iodide  of  methylene,  as  a  loose  white  insoluble  powder.  When  heated 
to  150°  it  is  converted  into  a  sublimable  body,  consisting  of  dimethylenic 
sulphide,  (CH-)-S-,  and  probably  identical  with  the  compound  which  Girard 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  300)  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (from  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid)  on  sulphide  of  carbon.  When  obtained  as  above,  it  crystallises 
in  long  monoclinic  prisms  having  an  intolerable  odour  of  onions,  melting  at  a  tem- 
perature above  200°,  but  volatilising  in  considerable  quantity  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
jjerature.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  most  liquids,  most  readily  in  benzene  and  sulphide 
of  carbon.  It  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  mercury,  gold, 
and  platinum,  also  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  unites  directly  with  iodine,  forming  a 
crystalline  compound,  but  not  with  bromine.  Fuuiic  nitric  acid  attacks  it  vioL'ntly, 
giving  off  nitrous  fumes  and  forming  a  compound  which  crystallises  in  acute  rhombohe- 

drons,  and  probably  consists  of  dimethylenic  oxysulphide,        1  S-Q^  (Husemann). 

Ginird's  compound  resembles  that  just  described  in  its  behaviour  with  solvents  (ft'om 
benzene  it  crystallises  in  quadi'atie  prisms),  and  in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  jilatmum  ;  it  was  dissolved  without  de- 
composition by  hydrochloric  acid,  slightly  also  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  when  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposed,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hot  nitric 
acid  decomposed  it  compiletely,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water. 

METHITLENE,  SUIPHOCAREOBTATE  OP.         |  S'.— Separates  on  gently 

lieafing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dioxymethylene  with  sulphocarbonate  of  sodium,  as  a 
yollowish-vvhite,  amorphous,  inodorous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  converted  by 
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fuming  nitric  aoid  into  metliylpno-sulpliurous  acid  (Ilofmann  and  Buckton's  disulplio- 
mi^tholic  aciil ;  Liebig's  methionic  acid).  (Husemann.) 

METHYliEnE-PHOSPHOWltjaiS.    See  PHosPHOEiis-BiDiCLEs,  Organic. 

METHTriiEM'E-SUI.PHUIlOUS  A.CXD.    See  Sulphuqous  Ethbbs. 

MEXKY'XiENXTil.ia'.    C'H'^O".    (Butlerow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  295.) — A 

saccharine  substance  somewhat  resembling  manuite,  produced,  together  with  formic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  strung  bases  on  dioxjmethylene  : 

4C-H'02       =       C'H"0«     +  CH^O-. 

Dioxymeiliylene.  Methylenitan.  Forniic  acid. 

Dioxymethylene  dissolves  when  boiled  with  excess  of  baryta-  or  lime-water,  and  if 
lime-water  be  gradually  added  to  the  boiling  solution  till  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  the  liquid  remains  neutral,  is  no  longer  preeipitable  by  carbonic  acid,  and  when 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  yields  a  yellowish  syrup,  consisting  of  methyleuitan,  mixed 
with  crystalline  calcic  formate.  On  treating  tliis  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  the 
methyleuitan  dissolves,  and  remains,  on  evaporating  the  alcohol,  as  an  amorphous  body 
(containing  a  little  lime)  having  a  saccharine  taste,  and  a  faint  odour  like  that  of 
caramel.  The  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  is  coloured  yellow  by  alkalis,  and 
decolorised  again  by  acids ;  it  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  almost  instantly 
when  heated  with  it ;  has  no  rotatory  power ;  and  does  not  appear  to  ferment  with 
yeast.  When  heated  for  several  hours  to  100°,  with  excess  of  butyric  acid,  it  forms  an 
oily  bitter  compound,  probably  C'II"(C"'H'0)^0'',  having  an  odour  of  cheese,  insoluble 
in  water,  partially  volatilised  in  a  current  of  air  at  150°,  and  yielding  butyrate  of 
barium  when  saponified  by  bai-yta-water. 

IVIETHYLENE-ST/lSrNiVlVIYI.  and  METHYLEKTS-STANTJETKYl. 
See  Tin-radicles,  Organic. 

mSTKVZ.-ETHYl.-A.niYXiAIVIIM'E.    See  p.  1001. 

BSEXHYI.-ETHYZ.-AI«YXiO-PHEN"S°Xi-A»XiaOSrXVMC.  )  See  Fhenyl- 
lWETHYI.-ETHYl.-AIffII.IWE,  )  AMINES. 

IVIETHYX.-STHYX.ATE  OF  ETHYI.EXirE.  (^jjl^',g7'|  0^— Obtained,  to- 
gether witli  dimetliylate  of  ethylene  (p.  1002),  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Wurtz.) 

IVIETHYX-STHYX-CARBAiaZBE.    See  Caebamides  (i.  754). 

BlETHYI.-BTHYI.-COXffIWIt)l«.     See  CoNTNE  (il.  6). 

niETHYX.-ETHYZ.lC  ETHER.    See  Ethyl-methylic  Ether  (ii.  542). 

H1ETHYI.-ETHYX.-PHENYI.AIWIWE.    See  Phenylamines. 

9IETHYX.-ETHYX.-VREA.    Syn.  with  Methyl-bthyl-carbamide. 

niETHYI.-HEPTYX.XC  ETHER.    Syn.  with  Heptyl-methylic  Ether. 

METHYX-HEXYI.,  or  Mi  thi/l-caprnyl.  CH'"  =  CH'.CH".— Obtained  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  oenanthylate  of  potassium,  but  in  small  quan- 
tity only,  probably  because  oenanthylic  acid  is  much  more  easily  electrolysed  than  acetic 
acid.  On  rectifying  the  resulting  oily  liquid,  the  portion  which  distils  at  85°  is  found 
to  consist  chiefly  of  methyl-hexyl,  having  a  vapour-density  of  3-426  (calc  3-466) 
(AVurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  275.) 

nXETHYXiXA.    Syn.  with  Methyxamine. 

TCETHYX.IDEM'E-COnXPOViarDS.    See  p.  1006. 

niETHYI.-IRXSIM'E.  A  violet  compound  obtained  by  v.  Babo,  by  the  action 
of  methylic  sulphate  on  chinoline  (i.  871). 

nXETHYX.-I.ACTXC  ACXD.    See  Lactic  Ethers. 

nXETHYX.-X.VTIDZN'E.    See  Lutidine  (p.  738). 

niETHYX.-nEAX.IC  ACXD.    See  Maiic  Ethers  (p.  799). 

nXETHYI-niORPHXIffE.    See  Morphinb. 

METHYX-NXCOTIWE.    See  Nicotine. 


nXETHYX.-IffXTROFHEISrXDXIirE.    Syn.  with  Nitranistbine  (i.  304). 
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METHYI.-WlTS.OSil.l.iCTrs.SC  ii.Cl3.    See  Salicylic  Ethees. 

METHYt-ffiHrAErTHTI,.  CTI'^O  =  CH'.C'H'^O.  (Stiideler,  J.  pr.  Clipm. 
Ixxii.  246.) — A  compouud  acetone,  isomeric  witli  caprylic  aldeliyde,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  acetate  and  ccnantbjdate  of  sodium  ;  also, 
together  with  heptylie  or  octylic  alcohol,  by  distilling  ricinoleate  of  potassium  or 
sodium  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali  (see  Heptyl,  Hydrate  of,  p.  144).  It  is  a  thin, 
colourless,  neutral  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0'817  at  23°;  boiling  between  171°  and 
17r5°.  Its  smell  recalls  that  of  oil  of  rue;  taste  similar,  and  slightly  burning.  It 
makes  grease-spots  on  paper  ;  does  not  turn  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  even  in  contact 
with  platinum-black  ;  burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  watir,  but 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether  ;  mixes  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolving 
heat,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  yellow  solution  by  water,  apparently  unchangecl. 
With  ammonia,  fotash,  silmr-oxidc,  and  chromic  acid,  it  behaves  like  caprylic  aldehyde 
(i.  745).  With  pcntachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  chloride  of  octylene,  C''H'''CT-. 
(Daehauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  269.) 

ESSTHYa-SCHrilUTHYIiIC  Syn.  with  Heptyl-metiiylic  Ether 

(iii.  119). 

B2ETHYEI-OSAI.IC  ACI©.    See  Oxalic  Ethees. 
MET5SirXi-02Eii.I%IJC  iLCI^.    See  OxAMic  Ethers. 
METHira.-Pi4.3tA3iJ.KriC  ii.csa.    See  Cholesthophane  (i.  926). 
3WETHY2.-Pii.RilTii.3ETil.RIC  iLCXS.    See  Taetaeic  Etheeb. 
SEETHYIi-PEEIfflBIITi:.    Syn.  with  Anisidine  (i.  304). 
EaETHYI.-PHES3-YE=iS.MmE.    See  Phenylamines. 
KIETHYI.-PI.Uia3lBES.    See  Le AD-EADiCLEs,  Organic  (iii.  503). 
niETHYX.-PHOSPnXSg'ES    and    PKOSPBOXTZUSES.      See  Phosphorus- 

EADICLES,  ()rG.ANIC. 

WtSTHYIi-PHOSPIJOSJIC  iLCZB.    See  Phosphoric  Ethers. 
jVjBTHYSi-PHOSPHOROUS  iVCZB.    See  Phosphoeous  Ethees. 
mETHYZ.-PZPEISIBIMrE.    See  Piperidine. 

lV2ETHYI.-PIPEaYI.-CABBiim2©E,    See  Caebamides  (i.  757). 
METHYI.-Si!tS.ICYX,EC  ilCIB.    See  Salicyijc  Ethers. 

BSETKY3:.-SEZ.EIfIC  and  -SEZ.EI?IOVS  ACZSS.  See  SELENlcand  Selenious 
Ethees. 

nXETHYX.-STimia'ETHYX..    See  TiN-EADICLES,  Oeganic. 
IVESTHYX.-STZEl^ES.    See  Antimony-kadicles,  Organic  (i.  344). 
METHYZ.-STS.YCHJSTZJSTB.    See  Strychnine. 
lttETHYS.-SUSiPHrrKlC  ilCIB.    See  Sulphueic  Ethees. 
BSETHYI.-SUlPHOCil.RBOIffZC  iiCZB.    See  Si:lfiiocaeiionio  Ethers. 

IVIETHYZ.-SU'X.PHCIiPHEIiJZC:    ii.CXB    or    SUX.PKAN'ZSOZ.ZC  A.CZB. 

An  acid  obtained  by  dissolving  anisol  in  strong  .sulphuric  acid  (see  i.  305). 
METHYIi-Tii.ItTii.ISZC  ilCIE>.    See  Taetaeic  Ethees. 
METHYI.-THlOSZ2irii.mzBrB.    See  Thiosinaminb. 

METHYX.URii.MZN'B.  C'H'Nl  (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  839.)— 
A  base  jiroduced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  creatine  or  creatinine  with  mer- 
ciipric  oxide :  carlionic  anhydride  is  then  evolved  without  a  trace  of  ammonia ;  the  oxide 
of  mercury  is  partly  reduced  ;  and  oxalate  of  methyluramine  is  obtained  in  crystals : 

2C^H'N'02  +       =  {cm'wy.c-wo*  +  200^  +  h^o 

Creatine.  Oxalate  of  Methyl- 

uramine. 

2C'H'N'0  +  0»    =    (C-H'N3)^C2H''0<  +  2C0=. 

Creatine. 

If  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  too  small,  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  methyl- 
uramine are  mixed  with  crystals  of  creatine;  but  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
me-rcuric  oxide  is  used,  the  oxalate  of  methylamine  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  and 
quite  free  from  creatine.  To  separate  it  completely,  the  solution  must  be  repeatedly 
treated  with  alcohol  and  evaporated.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  treating  creatine 
with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sidphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  does  not  yield  so  pure  a 
product  as  the  preceding.  (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  1258.) 
Vol.  III.  3  T 
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Methyluraraine  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  heating  the  oxalate  with  a  slight 
excess  of  pure  milk  of  lime,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  white  solid 
body  having  a  crystalline  surface,  due  perhaps  to  absorption  of  carbonic  acid;  very 
deliquescent.  Its  taste  is  caustic  and  ammoniacal.  Heated  on  platinum-foO,  it 
volatilises  completely,  exhaling  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  creatine. 

Methyluramine  contains  the  elements  of  urea  and  of  methylamine,  minus  1  at.  water 
(Dessaignes): 

C=H'N'  +  H-0    =    CH^N^O  +  CH=K 

It  may  also  be  regarded  as  formed  from  2  at.  ammonia,  by  the  replacement  of  2  at.  H 

'CN 

by  1  at.  cyanogen  and  1  at.  methyl  respectively:  C^II"N^  =  N^-  CH'.  (Gerhardt, 
Traite,  iii.  941.) 

Methyluramine  heated  with  baryta-water  is  decomposed,  giving  off  ammonia  with 
an  odour  of  sea-water.  It  eliminates  ammonia  from  ammonical  salts  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  With  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  it  forms  copious  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 
With  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  ferric  chloride,  it  forms  precipitates  which  re- 
dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  and 
mercury ;  forms  a  whitish-yeUow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolves  oxide 
and  chloride  of  silver. 

Methyluramine  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts,  which  have  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  and  when  heated  with  caustic  potash-solution,  give  off  copious 
alkaline  vapours  consisting  of  ammonia  and  methylamine.  The  sulphate,  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  nitrate  may  be  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  the  oxalate  with  the  cor- 
responding calcium-salts. 

The  chloroplatinate,  C^H'N'.HCl.PtCP,  is  obtained,  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  hydroehlorate  with  platinie  chloride,  in  splendid  orange-coloured  rhomboids, 
which,  when  redissolved  and  recrystallised  by  cooling,  often  take  the  form  of  flat  prisms, 
an-anged  in  parallel  groups.   The  salt  when  calcined  emits  an  odour  of  trimethylamine. 

The  oxalate,  prepared  as  above,  forms  flattened  prisms  arranged  in  parallel  groups, 
containing  (C'^H'N'f  .C^H-0^2H-0.  It  gives  oflf  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°, 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  blues  reddened  litmus  slightly. 
Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  exhales  the  same  odour  as  creatine. 

liaETKETriCs-'UKBAS.    See  Methyl-carbamides,  under  Cajibajudes  (i.  754). 

BSETHT^-Ei-SAKTTHIC  ACID.    See  Xanthic  Ethees. 

a<IET02iXJIBinE.    Syn.  with  Melobenzylamine.    See  Benzylamijte  (i.  576) 

EaETHirSTSCIEff,  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  Kawa-root,  the  root 
of  I'tpcr  Mcthystivum  (see  Kawa,  p.  445). 

ESSZEKBUBI-SEEDS.  M.  Martius  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  ex.  39)  obtained  from 
3  lbs.  of  mezereum-seeds  {Semen  coccognicUi),  between  20  and  26  oz.  of  a  fatty 
vesicating  oil,  and  about  2  drms.  of  a  substance  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in 
white  cauliflower-like  masses. 

naiAR&YRSTE.  A  sulphantimonite  of  silver,  Ag^S.Sb^S'  or  AgSbS-,  found  at 
Braunsdorf,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  associated  with  argentiferous  arsenical  pyrites. 
It  forms  thick  tabular,  pyramidal,  or  short  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system.  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  :  =  0'3565  :  1  :  1'0377.  Angle  of  inclined  axes 
=  81°  36';  ooP:  ooP  =  39=  38';  oP  :  [Poo]  =  109°  9'.  The  lateral  planes  are 
deeply  striated.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPoo  and  [Poo  ],  imperfect.  Hardness  =  2. 
Specific  gravity  =  5'2  to  5'4.  The  crystals  are  opaque,  with  sub-metallic  adamantine 
histre  and  Lron-black  colour ;  thin  splinters  appear  blood-red  by  transmitted  light. 
Streak  dark  cherry-red.  Fracture  subconclioidal.  Very  sectile.  Contains  according 
to  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  469),  21-95  per  cent,  sulphui-,  39-14  antimony,  36-40 
silver,  1-06  copper,  and  0-62  iron  (=  99-17);  the  formu.la  requires  21-2  sulphur,  42-9 
antimony  and  35-9  silver.  In  an  open  tube  it  melts  easily,  gives  off  sulphurous 
anhydride,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  antimouious  oxide. 

The  i/;/2Jfl'?-^yr2ie  of  Breithaupt  contains,  according  to  Plattuer,  35  per  cent,  silver, 
and  is  probably  a  variety  of  miargyrite.    (Dana,  ii.  75.) 

fflEIASCITE.  A  granular  slaty  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase,  mica,  and  elreolite* 
sometimes  with  quartz,  albite,  and  hornblende. 

SMCICA.  The  generic  name  of  a  number  of  mineral  species,  including  Musco-vite, 
Phlogopite,  and  Biotite,  distinguished  by  a  more  or  less  laminated  structure,  hence 
called  micaceous.  They  are  usually  divided  optically  into  uniaxial  and  biaxial  micas, 
but  in  reality  thej  are  all  biaxial,  and  8,pparently  trimetric  ;  but  in  some,  viz.  the  biotites. 
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the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  is  small,  nut  amounting  to  5°,  while  in  others,  viz. 
the  muscovites,  it  varies  between  45°  and  5.5'^. 

Chemically,  micas  may  be  t^'vided  into  potash-micas,  containing  little  or  no 
magnesia,  these  being  again  subdivided  into  those  which  contain  lithia,  and  those 
which  are  free  from  that  alkali ;  and  magnesia- micas,  containing  for  the  most  part 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  The  micas  which  do  not  contain  magnesia  are 
those  in  which  the  optic  angle  of  the  axes  is  the  largest :  hence  they  are  commonly 
distinguished  as  biaxial  micas. 

The  micas,  even  of  the  same  subdivision,  present  such  differences  in  chemical 
composition  (at  least,  according  to  the  analy.ses  that  have  hitherto  been  made  of  them), 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  them  under  general  formulfe.  According  to 
Rammelsberg,  however,  they  may  be  represented,  with  considerable  approach  to 
accuracy,  as  follows,  M  denoting  a  mon-atomic,  and  R  a  sesqui-atoniic  metal : 

Potash-mica  2M-0..3SiO-  +  «(2R<0^3SiO^) 

Magnesia-mica       ....     2]VPO.SiO'-'  +  w(2Ii'0'.3SiO-) 

According  to  these  formula',  the  magnesia  micas  are  orthosilicates,  both  terms  of  the 
second  formula  being  reducible  to  the  form  M'SiO',  whereas,  in  the  formula  of  the 
potash-micas,  only  the  second  term  can  be  thus  reduced,  the  first  containing  2  at, 
silica  in  addition. 

I.  Potash-Mica. 
a.  Nut  containing  Lithia. 

Muscovite.  Common.  01  >! iqiu  Biaxial  Mica.  Muscovt/  glan.i.  Vcrrc  dc  Muscovic. 
Glimmer,  in  part. — This  mineral  occurs  in  trimetric  forms,  usually  hemihedral,  and 
having  a  monoelinic  aspect.  coP  :  aP  =  120°.  Cleavage  basal  eminent ;  occasionally 
also  at  right  angles  to  two  oppo.site  sides  of  oP;  separating  in  fibres.  It  also  forms 
twins,  often  ol:>servable  by  internal  markings  or  by  polarised  light;  face  of  composition 
parallel  to  ooP.  Folia  sometimes  aggregated  in  .stellar  or  plumose  groups.  Hardness  = 
2  to  2'3.  Specific  gravity  =  2'7o  to  3'1.  Lustre  more  or  less  pearly.  Colour  white, 
grey,  pale  green,  and  violet-yellow,  sometimes  brown  and  dark  olive-green ;  colours 
ditferent  in  the  axial  and  diametral  directions.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to 
translucent.  Thin  laminse,  flexible  and  elastic.  Vexy  tough.  Sectile.  Biaxial ;  angle 
between  optic  axes  varying  from  45°  to  75°. 

When  heated,  it  gives  olF  more  or  less  water,  which  exhibits  with  glass  tlie  reaction 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  more  or  less  easily,  to  a  grey  or 
yellowish  tumefied  glass.  Gives  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  silica  and  iron  (sometimes 
of  manganese). 

Analyses:  a.  Fi-om  Litchfield  in  the  State  of  Maine :  white  (Smith  and  Brush). 
— b.  County  of  Carlow,  Ireland:  grey;  angle  of  axes  =  72°  18'  (Haughton). — 
c.  Glendalough  valley,  County  of  Wieklow:  angle  of  axes  =  70'  4';  specific  gravity  = 
2'793  (Haughton). — cl.  Ceux,  near  St.  Etienne  in  the  Vosges  :  greyish-white,  reddish 
by  transmitted  light;  specific  gravity  =  2-817  (Delesse). — e.  Zsidovacz.  in  Hungary : 
white;  specific  gravity  =  2-817  (Kussin). — -/.  Schwarzenstein,  Zillerthal  (chrome- 
mica;  fuchsite) :  green  (Schafhiiutl). — g.  Uto,  Sweden :  golden-yellow  (H.  Rose). 
— h.  Ochotzk,  Siberia  (H  Rose). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

/■ 

It. 

0-35 

0-53 

0  28 

Silica 

44-60 

44-64 

44-71 

46-23 

48-07 

47-95 

47-50 

47-19 

Alumina  . 

36-23 

30-18 

30-13 

33-03 

38-41 

34-45 

37-20 

33-80 

3-95 

Ferric  oxide 

1-34 

6-35 

4-69 

3-48 

1-80 

3-20 

4-47 

Manganous  oxide 

0-81 

Magnesia  . 

0-37 

0-72 

0-90 

2-10 

0-71 

1  2-58 

Lime 

0-50 

1-09 

0-59 

0-13 

Potash 

6-20 

12-40 

9-91 

'8-87 

10-10 

10-75 

•  0 

8-35 

Soda  .... 

4-10 

1-27 

1-45 

0-37 

Water 

5-26 

5-32 

6-22 

4-12 

3-42 

2-63 

■I  07 

98-60 

99-61 

98-92 

99-28 

100-00 

100-92 

101-47 

100-87 

Common  mica  is  a  constituent  of  igranite  and  its  associate  rocks,  gneiss,  syenite  and 
mica-slate.  It  occurs  also  in  more  recent  aggregate  rocks  ;  also  in  imbedded  crystals 
in  granular  limestone,  wacke,  trachyte  and  basalt.  Coarse  lamellar  aggregations  of 
it  often  form  the  matrix  of  crystals  of  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  other  mineral  specie:?. 
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Micii  is  sometimes  altered  by  the  action  of  water,  losing  its  elasticity  and  transparency, 
and  often  some  portions  of  its  alkalis  and  ferric  oxide.  Margarodite  (p.  853)  appear.s 
to  be  a  mica  thus  altered;  also,  perhaps,  DrtJ/ioz^r/iJc  (ii.  303);  Gilhertite,  a  mineral 
found  at  Stonagwyn,  near  St.  Just  in  Cornwall,  containing,  according  to  Lehunt,  45'16 
per  cent,  silica,  40-11  alumina,  2'43  ferric  oxide,  4-17  lime,  1'9  magnesia,  and  4-25 
water;  and  Scricitc  (q.  v.). 

fi.  Containing  Lithia. 

Iiepidolite.  Trimetric,  often  occurring  in  oblique,  rhombic,  and  six-sided  prisms  of 
119°  to  120°  ;  also  in  coarsely  granular  masses  consisting  of  foliated  scales.  Cleavage 
basal,  highly  eminent.  Hardness  =  2'5  to  4.  Specific  gravity  =  2'84  to  3.  Lustre 
pearly.  Colour  rose-red,  violet-grey,  yellowish,  whitish.  Translucent.  Angle  of 
apparent  optic  axes  =  70° — 78°. 

When  heated,  it  gives  ofiF  water  exhibiting  a  strong  reaction  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Heated  before  the  blowpipe,  either  alone  or  witli  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  acid 
sulphate  of  potassium,  it  colours  the  flame  red  (in  the  latter  case  sometimes  also  green 
from  the  presence  of  boron,  C.  G  m  e  1  i  n).  Melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  and  exhibits 
the  reactions  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  attacked  with  difiiculty  Ijy  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  after  fusion,  the  finely  pulverised  mineral  gelatinises  with  the 
acid. 

Analysrs:  a.  From  Zinnwald  in  the  Erzgebirge  (Lohmeyer);  h.  From  the  same 
locality  (Rammelsberg) ;  c.  Altenberg  in  the  Erzgebirge  (St ei n) ;  d.  Cornwall 
(Turner);  e.  Rozena  in  Moravia  (R amm elsb erg) ;  Uto  in  Sweden  (Turner) ; 
g.  Chursdorf  in  Saxony  (C,  Gmelin) ;  h.  Juschakowa  in  the  Ural  (Eos ales). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/. 

e- 

h. 

Fluorine  . 

6-35 

7-47 

1-43 

4-56 

7-12 

3-90 

4-81 

10-22 

Chlorine  . 

0-21 

0-40 

1-16 

Silica 

42-97 

46-52 

47-01 

60-82 

51-70 

50-91 

52-25 

48-92 

Alumina  . 

20-59 

21-81 

20-35 

21-33 

26-76 

28-34 

20-30 

Ferric  oxide 

14-18 

4-68 

14-34 

10-09 

Ferrous  oxide 

6-80 

1-29 

1-20 

4-06 

4-67 

Manganous  oxide 

0-83 

1-96 

1-53 

0-40 

0-12 

Magnesia  . 

0-44 

0-24 

Potash 

1002 

9-09 

9-62 

9-86 

10-29 

9-50 

6-90 

10-96 

Soda  .     -  . 

1-41 

0-39 

1-15 

2-23 

Lithia 

1-60 

1-27 

4-33 

'4-05 

1-27 

5-67 

4-79 

2-77 

Water 

0-22 

1-53 

Phosphoric  acid. 

0-13 

0-16 

98-38 

100-56 

100-54 

100-71 

100-38 

99-35 

100-15 

101-35 

The  lithia-micas  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  manganese  than  those  in  the  preced- 
ing division.  Eammelsberg  restricts  the  name  lepidoliteto  those  which  are  free 
from  iron. 

2.  Magnesia-Micas. 

The  micas  of  this  division,  mostly  of  dark  green,  brown  or  black  colour,  contain  only 
about  40  per  cent,  silica,  often  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  and  magnesia  as  an  essential 
constituent,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent. 

Potash  is  also  present,  but  in  comparatively  small  quantity.  Moreover  these  micas 
almost  always  contain  fluorine,  and  frequently  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  they  melt, 
for  the  most  part  with  difficulty,  to  grey  or  blackish  glasses ;  witli  fluxes  tliey  give 
a  strong  iron-reaction.  They  are  attacked  with  difficulty  by  hydrochloric,  but  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  silica  remaining  in  the  form  of  the  laminae 
with  white  colour  and  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Pblog-opite.  Rhombic  Mica. — Trimetric,  occurring  in  rhombic  or  hexagonal 
prisms,  with  biaxial  refraction.  ooP  :  ooP  =  120°.  Colour  yellow  or  copper-red ;  also 
wlilte  or  colourless  and  different  shades  of  brown.  Cleavage  as  in  muscovite.  Angle 
of  apparent  optic  axes,  5°  (or  less)  to  20°. 

Analyses :  a,  b,  c.  From  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York :  a.  dark  yellow- 
brown  ;  b.  and  c.  colourless,  with  silvery  Instre  (Craw). —  d.Yiom  the  Vosges:  in 
granular  lime-stone  :  greenish ;  specific  gravity,  2-746  f'Delesse). — t.  Jefferson  County, 
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New  York  :  brown ;  fuses  easily  before  Hie  Llo\A'pipe  to  a  white  enamel,  and  colours  the 
flame  reddish  (Meitzen  dorf  f).— /.  Sala  in  Sweden  (Svanberg). 


a. 

0. 

c. 

rf. 

e. 

/• 

Fluorine 

4-20 

trace 

trace 

0-22 

3-30 

002 

Siliea  .... 

40-14 

40-36 

40-3 

37-54 

41-30 

42-64 

Alumina 

17-36 

16-4') 

16-08 

19-80 

15-35 

13-05 

Ferric  oxide 

trace 

trace 

trace 

1-80 

1-77 

7-90 

010 

1-06 

Magnesia 

28-10 

29-00 

30-25 

30-32 

28-79 

25-98 

Lime  .... 

Potash 

10-56 

7-23 

6-07 

7-17 

9-70 

0  03 

Soda  .... 

0-63 

4-94 

4-39 

1-00 

0  05* 

Loss  by  ignition  . 

0-95 

2-65 

1-51 

0-28 

3-17 

100-99 

99-48 

99-80 

100-16 

101-14 

100-45 

*  With  lithia. 


This  kind  of  mica  is  especially  characteristic  of  granular  limestone.  The  phlogopites 
are  very  liable  to  change,  losing  their  elasticity  and  becoming  pearly  in  lustre,  often 
with  brownish  spots,  as  if  from  the  hydration  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  In  some  cases,  au 
alteration  to  steatite  has  been  observed. 

Biotite.  Hexagonal  Mica.  Uniaxial  Mica. — Probably  trimetric,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  hexagonal.  Occurs  usually  in  tabular  prisms  with  basal  cleavage,  highly 
eminent ;  common  also  in  foliated  masses.  Refraction  biaxial;  angle  between  the  axes 
less  than  5°.  Hardness  =  2-5  to  3.  Specific  gravity  =  2-7  to  3-1.  Lustre  pearly, 
often  submetallic  on  the  terminal  faces  of  the  prism.  Colours  various,  as  in  t  he  pre- 
ceding species;  usu.ally  dark  green,  brown,  or  nearly  black;  sometimes  white  or 
colourless.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Thin  laminae,  flexible  and 
elastic. 

Anuh/scs :  a.  From  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia  (H.  Rose). — h.  Vesuvius:  yellowish 
green;  crystallised  (C.  Bromeis). — c.  Monroe,  NewYork:  darkgreen  (v.  Kobell). — 
(I:  Greenwood  Furnace,  near  Monroe  :  dark  green  (v.  Ilauer). — c.  Schwarzenstein  in 
tlie  Zillerthal :  green  (chrome-mica)  (Sch  af  h iiu  1 1). — f.  Eifel :  pinchbeck  brown 
(Kjerulf). — rj.  From  the  protogyne  of  the  Alps  :  darkgreen;  specific  gra^■^ty  =  3-127. 
Difficult  of  fusion  before  the  blowpipe  :  perfectly  decomposible  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(Del esse). — h.  Abberfoss  in  Finland  (Svanberg). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

h. 

Fluorine  . 

0-65 

0-50 

trace 

1-58 

0-29 

Silica 

42-01 

39-75 

40-00 

40-21 

47-68 

43-10 

41-22 

39-44 

Alumina  . 

16-05 

15-99 

16-16 

19-09 

15-15 

15-05 

13-92 

9-27 

Ferric  oxide 

4-93 

8-29 

7-50 

7-96 

5-72 

25-84 

26-90 

37-39 

Chromic  oxide  . 

5-90 

Manganous  oxide 

1-05 

1-09 

2-57 

Magnesia  . 

25-97 

24-49 

21-54 

21-15 

11-58 

10-82 

4-70 

3-29 

Lime 

0-87 

1-55 

0-81 

2-5S 

0-75 

Potash 

7-55 

8-78 

10-83 

5-22 

7-27 

4-62 

6-05 

5-06 

0-90 

1-17 

0-82 

1-40 

Loss  by  ignition 

0-75 

3-00 

2-89 

2-86 

1-50 

0-90 

0-20 

1-03 

Undeoomposed  matter 

0-10 

97-16 

99-02 

99-73 

98-97 

98-38 

103-69 

100-34 

98-06 

This  species  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding ;  indeed  no  definite  hue  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Since  the  percentage  of  iron  decreases, 
for  the  most  part,  as  the  magnesia  increases,  part  of  the  iron  must  be  present  as  ferrous 
oxide.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Vesuvian  biotite  occurs  in  brilliant  well-defined  crystals  ;  that  from  Greenwood 
Furnace,  New  York,  in  large  very  regular  rhombic  prisms,  and  tetrahedral  pyramids. 

Biotite  occurs  altered  to  rubellan  and  steatite  ;  it  has  also  been  observed  altered  to 
magnetite  in  the  Tyrol. 
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For  ftirther  details  respecting  the  optical  properties  of  micas,  see  Dana's  Minera- 
logy, ii.  217,  and  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  chemical  formulae,  Eammelsberg' s 
Mineralchemic,  pp.  656-672. 

aaiCA-SXiATS.  A  rock  similar  in  constitution  to  granite,  but  with  a  distinctly 
foliated  structure. 

IWCICHii.EX.ITE.  A  white,  fibrous,  pearly  variety  of  opal,  from  the  island  of 
St.  Michael  in  the  Azores. 

SWICSJOBHOMETB.   A  variety  of  bromochloride  of  silver.    (See  Silver.) 

ESICKOCSiSST.  A  variety  of  orthoclase  from  Arendal  in  Norway.  Breithaupt, 
however,  regards  it  as  trielinic,  although  the  angle  between  the  principal  directions  of 
cleavage  differs  by  only  22'  from  90°.  According  to  Breithaupt,  also,  the  felspar  of 
miascite  (p.  1009]  consists  of  microclin. 

MICROGOSiaiC  SAS.T.  Ammonio-sodic  phosphate,  (NH')NaHPO'.4H20, 
used  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  experiments.    (See  Blowpipe,  i.  624,  and  Phosphates.) 

BSICROXiITB,  A  variety  of  pyrochlore  from  the  albite  vein  in  Chesterfield, 
Massachusetts.    (See  Pyeochloee.) 

SSSUDIiBTOXriTS.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  coal-seams  at  the  Middleton 
collieries  near  Leeds,  and  at  Newcastle.  It  is  brownish-red,  of  specific  gravity  1-6, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  contains  86'43  per  cent, 
carljon,  8-01  hydrogen,  and  5'56  oxygen.    (Johnston,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xii.  261.) 

ESIEBSETB.    Syn.  with  Dolomite. 

SSSESITE.    Syn.  with  Pyromoephite. 

S®ISil£  is  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  the  class  of  animals  called 
Mammalia.  Its  colour  is  generally  white,  often  bluish-white,  more  rarely  yellowish  ; 
it  is  opaque,  has  little  or  no  smell,  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  and  in  general  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  between  I'OIS  and  r045  (Scherer); 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  =  1'032  (Simon);  =  1'03267  (l'02o61 
— 1-04648).  (Vernois  and  Becquerel.) 

Chemists  differ  as  to  the  reaction  of  fresh  milk.  Berzelius,  Peligot,  and  Lassaigne 
ascribe  an  acid  reaction  to  normal  milk ;  Simon  and  others,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
consider  that  when  it  is  acid,  that  quality  is  due  either  to  the  milk  having  been  allowed 
to  stand  before  testing,  or  to  disease.  Moleschott,  however,  found  that  in  two  cases, 
cow's  milk  (stall-fed)  which  had  just  been  drawn  was  acid.  Elsiisser  examined  385 
different  specimens  of  human  milk,  some  diseased,  but  most  healthy  ;  of  these  45  were 
neutral,  and  the  rest  alkaline.  Eattenmann,  out  of  272  specimens,  foimd  only 
two  acid,  and  that  probably  owing  to  some  extraneous  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
out  of  94  specimens  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  Rueff  found  44  acid;  out  of  46  specimens 
of  mare's  milk,  19  acid  ;  sheep's  milk  as  often  acid  as  alkaline  or  neutral ;  and  the 
milk  of  carnivorous  animals  (dogs  and  cats)  always  acid.  Dumas  remarked  that 
dog's  milk  coagulates  by  heat  like  turned  cow's  milk.  Peligot  found  ass's  milk 
always  acid  (16  cases).  The  reaction  of  the  milk  seems  in  some  measure  to  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  According  to  D'Arat  and  Petit,  the  milk  of 
stall-fed  animals  is  alwa_ys  acid,  and  becomes  alkaline  only  when  they  are  timied 
out  to  grass.  Hermbstiidt  found  milk  that  had  remained  long  in  the  udder,  acid. 
Fraas  caused  a  cow  to  be  milked  six  times  in  a  day,  and  found  the  milk  in  each  case 
feebly  alkaline  ;  after  an  interval  of  24  hours,  the  cow  was  again  milked,  when  the  first 
portion  of  the  milk  was  found  to  be  alkaline,  the  last  acid.  Schlossberger,  how- 
ever, found  the  milk  of  a  cow  which  had  not  been  milked  for  14  days,  alkaline.  In 
some  experiments  the  milk  was  as  often  acid  as  alkaline,  but  that  drawn  in  the  morn- 
ing was  more  often  acid  than  evening  milk. 

When  milk  has  stood  for  some  time,  a  thick  yellowish-white  stratum,  rich  in  fat, 
collects  on  its  surface  {cream) ;  while  the  lower  portion  becomes  bluish-white,  and 
poorer  in  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  in  specific  gravity.  If  the  surrounding 
temperature  be  not  too  low,  the  milk,  when  pre^aously  alkaline,  acquires  an  acid  reac- 
tion, but  remains  homogeneous  for  a  time.  It  then  coagulates,  fresh  milk  more  quickly 
than  boiled,  and  more  rapidly  if  the  temperature  be  rather  elevated,  and  the  atmosphere 
charged  with  electricity.  Milk  is  immediately  coagulated  by  rennet.  If  it  be  rapidly 
evaporated,  a  dense  white  film  forms  on  its  surface. 

The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  appears  to  be  caused  by  part  of  the  milk-sugar 
undergoing  acid  fermentation,  and  thus  yielding  lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
casein.  A  solution  of  pure  casein  is  not  precipitated  in  10  hours  by  rennet,  and  milk 
rendered  alkaline  by  addition  of  alkali  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet  (Denis).  Selmi, 
however,  coagulated  alkaline  milk  in  ten  minutes  with  rennet,  and  the  mother-liquor 
was  still  alkaline  after  the  precipitation  of  the  casein.    (See  Casein.) 
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Viewed  under  the  microscope,  fresh  milk  appears  as  a  clear  liquid  in  which  the 
so-called  milk-globtdes  are  suspended.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  (diameter  = 
between  0'0012"  and  0-0018"),  and  rarely  in  fresh  milk  attain  the  diameter  of  0'0038". 
"Without  the  addition  of  reagents,  they  appear  merely  as  globtdes  of  fat. 

Henle  first  proved  the  existence  of  an  external  envelope  ;  he  added  acetic  acid  to  the 
milk,  and  found  that  the  shapes  of  the  globules  were  thereby  distorted.  Mitscherlich 
found  that  the  globules  were  not  dissolved  when  milk  was  shaken  up  with  ether,  wliich 
would  have  been  the  ease  if  they  were  a  simple  emulsion  of  fat ;  if,  however,  caustic  potash 
or  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  envelope,  was  previously  added,  the  fat 
was  then  dissolved  by  ether.  Lehmaun  also  remarked  that  the  surface  of  the 
globules  in  milk  merely  treated  with  ether,  appeared  less  transparent,  turbid,  and 
wrinkled,  as  if  it  had  been  coagulated ;  the  ether  took  ujj  the  fat  on  the  addition  of 
phosphate  of  sodium.  Moleschott  acted  on  the  coagulum,  obtained  by  adding 
alcohol  to  milk,  with  acetic  acid,  and  extracted  the  fat  with  ether  ;  there  remained 
many  unbroken  fat  envelopes  in  the  form  of  little  vesicles,  which  he  was  able  to  fill 
with  an  ethereal  solution  of  chlorophyll;  they  contained  no  fat.  From  this  he  not  only 
proved  the  existence  of  the  fat  envelopes,  but  concluded  also  that  they  are  organised. 
{Zcitschr.fr.  Physiol.  Hcilk.  xi.  p.  696-708.) 

Another  kind  of  morphological  elements,  the  so-called  granida.r  bodies  {corps 
granideux,  Colostruralcorpcrchcn),  occurs  in  the  colostrum  (the  milk  secreted  dvu-ing 
the  first  two  or  three  days  after  parturition).  They  consist  of  irregular  conglomerations 
of  very  small  fat-vesicles,  united  by  an  amorphous  and  somewhat  granidar  substance. 
Their  diameter  =  about  0-0111"  (Henle),  but  varies  between  0-0063"  and  0-0232". 
Their  fat  is  much  more  easily  dissolved  by  ether  than  that  of  milli-glubules.  They  are 
destroyed  by  potash  or  by  acetic  acid  ;  iodine-water  imparts  an  intensely  yellow 
colour  to  them ;  hence  they  consist  of  very  small  globules  of  fat  imbedded  in  an 
albuminous  substance.  They  are  found  in  human  milk  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  child-birth,  sometimes,  however,  as  late  as  20  days  after.  Moleschott  found  in 
the  colostrum  of  cows,  together  with  milk-globules,  five  different  kinds  of  granular 
bodies  and  globules  {loc.  cit). 

Human  colostrum  is  at  first  yellow,  on  the  first  and  second  day ;  it  then  becomes 
lighter,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  becomes  white.  According  to  G.  Veit,  in  the 
passage  of  colostrum  to  milk,  the  milk-globules  (which  cohere  in  the  colostrum)  lose 
this  property,  and  the  largest  (above  0-00166"  in  diameter)  disappear,  when  a  richer 
secretion  is  formed,  and  albumin  ceases  to  be  present  ia  the  milk.  The  secretion  of 
normal  milk  begins  on  the  foiu-th  day  at  the  earliest,  but  generally  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  day. 

Epithdium-cells  and  nivctis-glohnlcs  are  of  only  accidental  occm'reuce  in  millj. 
Fibrin  occurs  only  when  the  milk  contains  blood. 

Sometimes  infusoria  or  plants  low  in  the  scale  of  organisation  are  found  in  blue 
cow's  milk,  and  in  that  of  women  (Vogel).  T.  Fuchs  ascribes  the  blue  coloiu"  of 
milk  to  an  infusorium  which  he  calls  Vibrio  cyanogcneus  ;  Bailleul  ascribes  it  to  a 
Byssus. 

Analysis. — The  analysis  of  milk  is  attended  -with  considerable  difficulties.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  dry  residue  by  evaporation,  since  the  casein, 
saturated  with  fat,  forms  crusts  which  are  impermeable  to  steam,  and  these  are  often 
burst  asunder,  thereby  occasioning  loss.  The  casein  is  not  completely  p)recipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  part  remaining  in  solution ;  neither  does  dried  casein  part  with  all  its  fat 
to  ether. 

The  casein  may  be  approximately  estimated  by  evaporating  milk  on  a  water-bath  or 
in  vacuo,  almost  to  dryness,  adding  acetic  acid,  and  extracting  the  dried  residue  succes- 
sively with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water  (Schererand  Dumas) — or  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
of  powdered  gypsum  is  stirred  up  with  the  milk  before  evaporation,  whereby  spirting  is 
avoided,  the  casein  becomes  insoluble  in  all  solvents,  and  the  dried  residue  is  rendered 
easily  pulverisable.  The  fat  may  then  be  extracted  by  ether  and  alcohol.  The  solid 
residue  is  determined  by  evaporating  1  to  3  grammes  of  milk  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  drying  the  residue  in  an  air-bath,  or  in  vacuo  at  120°.  In  order  to  determine 
the  ash,  the  di-ied  substance  must  be  ignited  in  oxj'gen  gas.  (Haidlen.) 

Svgar. — The  milk  for  this  pirrpose  must  not  be  acid.  To  determine  the  sugar,  the 
liquid  may  be  employed  which  is  left  when  casein  is  precipifcited  by  sulphate  of 
magnesium  or  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  excess  of  base  precipitated  by  potash  ;  or  the 
alcoholic  extract  obtained  in  Haidlen's  method  of  estimating  casein  may  be  used.  The 
amount  of  sugar  is  determined  by  Fehling's  sugar-test,  or  by  polarised  light. 

Baumhauer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxxxiv.  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  873)  evaporates  the 

milk  in  paper-filters  nearly  filled  with  pure  sand  or  pulverised  quartz,  previously  well- 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ignited.  The  filters  are  first  dried  by  exposing, 
them  to  a  current  of  air  at  110°,  on  a  stand  of  peculiar  construction  which  allows  the 
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entire  surface  of  the  paper  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air;  10  e.  c.  of  each 
sample  of  milk  is  then  poured  upon  them,  taking  care  to  distribute  the  milk  uniformly 
over  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  not  to  wet  the  outer  edge.  The  stand  with  the  filter 
is  then  exposed  in  the  drying  chamber  to  a  current  of  air  heated  to  60° — 70°,  till  the 
escaping  air  no  longer  deposits  moisture,  after  which  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised  to  105°  and  kept  at  that  point  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  filters  are  finally  left  to 
cool  for  an  hour  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  weighed  :  this  determines  the  total 
amount  of  solid  constituents  in  the  milk.  To  estimate  the  fat,  the  dried  filters  are 
drenched  with  anhydrous  ether  in  funnels  closed  at  top  with  glass  plates  and  having 
their  beaks  provided  with  spring-clamps ;  the  ether  after  half  an  hour's  digestion  is 
allowed  to  run  by  opening  the  spring-clamps,  this  operation  being  twice  repeated;  and  the 
filters  are  rinsed  two  or  three  times  with  ether,  then  dried  and  weighed  ;  the  loss  gives 
the  quantity  of  fat.  The  sugar  and  soluble  salts  are  next  dissolved  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  with  warm  water  (about  90  c.  c),  and  the  total  quantity  of  matter  thus 
removed  is  determined  by  again  drying  and  weighing  the  filter.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  aqueous  solution  is  then  determined  by  titration  with  a  standard  eupric  solu- 
tion, and  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of  soluble  salts.  The  sum  of  the  amounts 
of  fat,  sugar,  and  soluble  salts,  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  of  solid  matter 
previously  determined,  gives  the  qxiantity  of  insoluble  salts  and  casein  (the  casein  is, 
however,  slightly  soluble).  To  determine  the  total  quantity  of  inorganic  constituents, 
a  known  quantity  of  the  milk  (slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid)  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  is  concentrated. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  human  milk  at  different  periods  after  child-birth, 
also  of  the  milk  of  different  animals. 


Human  milk. 


 A   — 

■~\ 

Clemm. 

Vernois  and 

r — 

 > 

Becquerel. 

4th 

day  after 

'Normal, 

Simon.* 

delivery. 

9th. 

I2lh. 

Water 

.  889-08 

883-6 

879-848 

885-818 

905-809 

Sugar 

.  43-64 

48-2 

41-135 

42-979 

31-537 

Casein  and  extractive 

matters  39-24 

34-3 

3 

5-333 

36-912 

29-111 

Butter 

.  26-66 

25-3 

42-968 

36-316 

33-454 

Salts  (ash) 

1-38 

2-3 

2-095 

1-691 

1-939 

Solid  constituents 

116-4 

120-152 

114-182 

94-191 

1000-00 

Chevallier  and  Henry. 

Chevallier 

f 

 » 

L'Heritier. 

and  Henry. 

Cow. 

Ass. 

Goat. 

Water 

.  870-6 

879-8 

87-02 

91-65 

Sugar 

.  63-4 

65-0 

4-77 

6-08 

Casein 

9-5 

15-2 

4-48 

1-82 

Butter 

.  52-0 

35-5 

3-13 

0-11 

Salts  . 

4-6 

4-5 

0-60 

0-34 

0-52 

Solid  constituents 

.  129-4 

120-2 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

Filhol  and  Joly.t 

Ewe. 

Chevallier 

Simon. 

and  Henry.     Payen,  Human 

South- 

Laura- 

Ewe.         Mare,  colostrum 

down. 

Merino. 

gagio. 

Water 

.    85-62       89-33  828-0 

82-50 

78-40 

76-98 

Sugar 
Casein 

.  5-00 

8-75 

70-0 

5-35 

4-37 

4-16 

4-50 

1-62 

40-0 

7-90 

9-02 

8-30 

Butter 

.  4-20 

0-20 

60-0 

3-70 

7-60 

10-40 

Salts  . 

.  0-68 

t 

3-1 

0-55 

0-61 

0-16 

100-00       10-000      172-0  (Solid  constituents.) 


Ewe's  milk  is  thus  the  richest  of  all  milks ;  that  of  the  goat  is  but  little  inferior  to  it. 
Human  and  cow's  milk  stand  pretty  close  to  one  another,  and  hence  the  last  may  be 
easily  substituted  for  the  first ;  cow's  milk  is,  however,  decidedly  richer  in  casein  and 
sugar.  The  milks  of  the  ass  and  mare  are  the  poorest  of  aU ;  they  contain  very  small 
quantities  of  butter  and  of  casein,  but  are  proportionally  richer  in  sugar.  The  milk  of 
the  carnivora  differs  from  that  of  the  herbivora  by  an  almost  total  absence  of  sugar  and 
by  a  greater  proportion  of  fat. 

*  Mean  of  fourteen  analyses  made  at  different  periods,  with  the  milk  of  the  same  woman, 
t  The  insoluble  salts  were  weighed  with  the  casein,  the  soluble  with  the  sugar  ;  they  acCiOunted  to 
about  0-4  per  cent, 
t  Kopp  and  Will's,  Jahresb.  1858,. 'j64. 
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Constiiitcnts  of  Milk. 

Casein  (see  i.  810).  Simon  found  4-0  per  cent,  casein  in  human  colostrum,  and  2'15 
per  cent,  in  the  milk  six  days  after  delivery.  Milk  varies  in  composition  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  In  the  case  of  two  cows  fed  with  hay,  oat-straw,  beet-root,  oil-cake, 
and  bean-pods,  the  milk  obtained  in  the  morning  {i  a.m.)  contained  2-56  and  2'61  per 
cent,  casein;  mid-day,  223  and  2'38  respectively.  In  another  case,  the  milk  contained, 
in  the  morning,  2'2-l  and  2'25  ;  at  mid-day,  2'37  and  2'36  ;  in  the  evening  (7  p.m.),  270 
and  2-71  per  cent,  casein  respectively  (Struckmann  and  Bodeker).  Heynsius 
found  the  first  portion  of  cow's  milk  richer  in  casein  than  the  last  portions.  Accord- 
ing to  Vernois  and  Becq  uerel,  the  amount  of  casein  in  human  milk  varies  directly 
with  the  quantity  yielded  ;  in  cow's  milk,  inversely  as  the  quantity.  The  milk  of 
bnmettes  contains  about  0'3  jjer  cent,  more  casein  than  that  of  blondes.  Women  of 
feeble  constitution  yield  almost  normal  milk,  while  those  of  vigorous  constitution  yield 
milk  poorer  in  casein.  In  acute  diseases,  out  of  19  cases,  the  average  percentage  of 
casein  was  5-040  per  cent,  (3-291 — 5-671)  ;  and  in  27  cases  of  chronic  diseases,  3-257 
per  cent.  (2-521 — 3-989)  (Vernois  and  Becquerel).  The  milk  of  nurses  between 
15  and  20  years  old  contains  5-574  per  cent,  casein  and  extractive  matter;  20 — 25, 
3-873  percent. ;  25—30,  3-653  percent,;  30—35,4-233  per  cent, ;  35— 40,  4-207  per  cent. 

An  albuminous  substance  has  been  met  with  in  milk,  and  especially  in  colostrum, 
■which  is  not  coagidated  by  rennet,  but  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  albumin.  G.  Veit  remarked  that  the  colostrum  of  women,  up  to  the  third  day 
after  delivery,  coagulated  entirely  or  in  part  on  heating.  It  afterwards  lost  this  pro- 
perty. The  filtrate  obtained  from  the  acid  colostrum  of  the  cow,  after  adding  chloride 
of  sodium,  gave  no  turbidity  witli  acetic  acid,  but  yielded  a  precipitate  with  tannin, 
■with  alcohol,  and  by  heat ;  on  adding  ammonia  and  boiling,  an  abundant  precipitate 
■was  formed,  but  the  liquid  remained  unchanged  when  treated  in  the  same  way  with 
acetic  acid.  Hence  albumin  must  have  been  present  (Moleschott).  Vernois  and 
Becquerel  found,  in  the  milk  of  the  buffalo-cow  and  of  the  goat,  1-3  percent,  albumin. 
Heynsius  found  0-5  per  cent,  albumin  in  cow'smilk  jireviously  coagulated  with  acetic 
acid ;  it  was  precipitated  by  boiling  ;  but  if  the  milk  was  previously  boiled  and  coagu- 
lated by  acetic  acid  at  40°  C,  no  turbidity  was  produced  in  the  filtrate  by  acetic  acid 
or  by  boiling.  Albumin  is  also  found  in  milk  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  when  it  contains  blood  and  pus.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
Scherer  prepared  a  kind  of  casein  from  normal  milk,  which  coagulated  by  heat ; 
■while  canine  milk  sometimes  becomes  thick  on  heating,  but  returns  to  its  previous  state 
ou  cooling.  (Dumas.) 

Fat.  The  fat  of  human  milk  has  not  been  examined  qualitatively  -with  any  degi-ee 
of  exactness.  The  butter  of  cow's  milk  has  however  been  more  piarticularly  investi- 
gated. Pure  milk-fat  is  a  colourless  or  very  pale  yellow  substance,  solidifying  at 
26-5°,  whereupon  the  temperature  rises  to  32°.  It  is  soft  and  sticky  above  18°. 
Dissolves  in  28-9  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-822.  It  readily  becomes 
rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  yielding  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  then  deeidedlj'  reddens 
litmus.  It  may  be  completely  saponified,  and  then  yields,  together  with  glycerin,  mar- 
garie,  oleic,  caprie,  caprylie,  caproic,  and  butyric  acids,  or  instead  of  the  two  last, 
vaccinie  acid  (Lereh),  or,  according  to  Heintz,  oleic  and  butic  (C^H^'O,  melting-point 
=  60-75°  C),  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acids  (Chevreul,  Sur  les  Corps  gras, 
1822  ;  Bromeis,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  46,  &c. ;  Heintz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii. 
300,  304  ;  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  137).  Bromeis  reckons  the  composition  of  butter  according 
to  the  quantities  of  acid  found  =  68  per  cent,  margarin,  30  per  cent,  elain,  and 
2  per  cent,  peculiar  butter  fat ;  but  the  components  of  butter  seem  to  vary  considerably. 


Percentage  of  Feit  in  different  kinds  of  Milk. 


Human.* 

2-  53-3-88  (Simon). 
t4-297— 3-532— 3-345  (Clemm). 

3-  55  (Chevallier  and  Henry). 

2-  666    (0-666—5-642)    (Vernois  and 
Becquerel). 

Cow. 

3-  80-5-10  (Simon). 

3-13  (Chevallier  and  Henry). 


3-  90  (Boussingault). 

4-  38  (Poggiale).  (Average  of  10  analyses.) 
8-4  (Buffalo  cow.)  )  (Vernois  and 

3-61  (Paris  cow.)  J  Becquerel). 

Mare. 
6-952  (Clemm). 
2-44  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


*  Four  days,  nine  days,  and  twelve  days  afler  birth  respectively. 

+  Sclilossberger  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  eviii.  64)  found  iu  the  milk  fiom  tlie  enlarged  breast  o(  a 
woman,  the  enormous  amount  of -28-5  per  cent,  fat, 
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Ass. 

1-21  (Simon). 
1-29  (Peligot). 

1-85  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 
Ewe. 

4-  20  (Chevallier  and  Henry). 

5-  13  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Sow. 

1-93  (H.  Scheven). 


Goat. 

4-08  (Payen). 

3-32  (ChevaUier  and  Henry). 
5'69  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Bitch. 

13-3  (Simon). 

7-32— 12-40  (Dumas). 

8'80  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Simon  found  5'00  per  cent,  fat  in  human  colostrum,  and.  as  well  as  B  oussingault, 
2'60  per  cent,  in  the  colostrum  of  the  cow.  According  to  L'Hcritier,  the  milk  of 
brunettes  contains  5'63 — 6'48per  cent,  fat,  while  that  of  blondes  contains  only  3-55 — 
4'05.  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  the  contrary.  According  to  them,  the  percent- 
age of  fat  varies  with  age  ;  the  milk  of  women  from  15 — 20  contains  3'738  per  cent.  ; 
20—25,  2-821  per  cent.  ;  25—30,  2-348  per  cent. ;  30—35,  2-864  per  cent. ;  and  from 
35 — 40,  2-233  per  cent.  It  increases  by  nearly  0-3  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  men- 
struation. The  percentage  of  butter  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  milk  produced. 
It  decreases  with  imperfect  nutrition. 

Milk  contains  different  proportions  of  fat  according  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  it 
is  obtained.  The  milk  of  a  cow  contained  in  the  morning  2-17  per  cent. ;  at  midday, 
2-63  per  cent.,  and  in  the  evening,  5-42  per  cent.  (Struckmann  and  Bodeker).  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  first  portions  of  milk  are  less  rich  in  fat  than  the  last  por- 
tions, from  which  it  is  concluded  that  milk  deposits  cream  in  the  udder,  and  that  the 
fat-globules  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  milk-passages  in  the  smaller  glandular  canals  of 
the  udder  and  teats.  This  dilFerence  has  not  been  observed  in  human  milk.  Par m  en- 
tier  found  the  first  portion  of  cow's  milk  three-fourths  poorer  in  butter  than  the  last. 
According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  amount  of  fat  in  human  milk  increases 
diu-ing  the  first  two  months  after  delivery,  but  decreases  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as 
■well  as  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  month.  The  kind  of  food  has  also  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk.  The  milk  of  a  cow  fed  upon  ordinary  food 
contains  3-53  per  cent,  fat  ;  on  sesame  bran,  4-87  per  cent.  Dumas  found  that  canine 
milk  was  on  the  whole  richer  in  fat  when  the  animal  was  fed  with  vegetable  than  with 
animal  food.  In  disease,  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  that  the  percentage  of  fat 
was  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminished.  A  consumptive  cow  yielded  10-73 
per  cent,  biitter.  In  enteritis,  human  milk  was  found  to  contain  3-153  per  cent,  fat; 
in  plem-isy,  2-77  per  cent.  ;  in  colitis,  5-412  per  cent.  ;  in  delirium  and  fever,  0-514 
cent.  ;  typhus,  0-909  per  cent. 

Sugar  of  Milk  (Laciin) : 

Percentage  of  Sugar  in  different  kinds  of  Milk. 


Human. 

3-  2 — 6-24  (Simon,  Clemm,  Haidlen). 

4-  364  (2-52-2-5-955)  (Vernois  and 
Becquerel). 

Cow. 

3-  4_4-3  (Simon,  &c.). 

4-  26 — 4-61  (Struckmann  and  Bodeker). 

5-  28  (average  ;  Poggiale). 

3-  80  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Ass. 

5-05  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

4-  6  (Simon,  &c.). 

Marc. 
8-7  (Simon,  &c.). 
3  28  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Goat. 

4-4  (Simon,  &c.). 

3-  69  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Ewe. 

4-  2  (Simon,  &e.). 

3-94  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Sow. 

3-02—3-04  (Scheven). 

Canine. 

1-  53  (Veruois  and  Becquerel). 

2-  40  (Poggiale). 


The  milk  of  brunettes  contains  7'00  and  7-12  per  cent,  milk-sugar,  that  of  blondes 
6-85  and  6-40  per  cent.  (L'Heritier).    According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  that  of 
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brunettes  contains  4-56  ;  blondes,  4-47.  Simon  found  7  per  cent,  milk-sugar  in  human 
colostrum;  in  the  milk  six  days  after  birth,  6'24  percent. ;  afterwards  the  quantity  de- 
creased. The  kind  of  food  influences  the  percentage  of  milk-sugar  to  a  certain  extent. 
Bensch  found  that  it  almost  disappeared  from  canine  milk  when  the  animal  was  fed 
exclusively  with  meat;  on  substituting  vegetable  food,  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar 
increased  considerably.  Poggiale  found  in  the  milk  of  a  bitch  fed  with  meat 
and  bread,  2'89  per  cent,  milk-sugar,  but  after  the  animal  had  been  fed  exclusively 
on  meat  for  21  daj's,  only  1'82  per  cent.  According  to  the  observations  of  .Simon 
and  of  Vernois  and  Beeqnerel,  rich  or  poor  nourishment  does  not  sensibly  affect 
the  percentage  of  lactin  ;  it  varies  as  the  quantity  of  milk.  The  milk  of  women  from 
15  to  20  years  old  contains  3'523  per  cent,  milk-sugar  ;  from  20  —  25,  4*472  per  cent.  ; 
25—30,  4-577  per  cent. ;  30—35,  3-953  per  cent. ;  35—40,  3-960  per  cent.  In  the  first 
month  after  birth,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  milk  decreases,  but  it  increases  con- 
siderably from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  month  (Vernois  and  Becquerel).  The  milk 
of  a  cow  yielded  in  the  morning  4-30  per  cent,  sugar ;  at  midday,  4-72  per  cent. ;  in  the 
evening,  4-19  (Struekmann  and  Bcideker).  Heynsius  found  that  the  last 
portions  of  cow's  milk  contained  less  sugar  than  the  first.  According  to  Simon, 
Donne  and  others,  the  percentage  of  sugar  does  not  sensibly  vary  in  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  this  is  the  ease  only  v/ith  chronic  diseases,  whereof 
in  27  cases  the  average  amount  was  4-337  per  cent.  ;  in  acute  diseases,  only  3-310 
(19  cases). 

Salts.  The  soluble  salts  of  milk  consist  of  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium, 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  soda  and  potash  combined  with  the  casein  ;  the  inso- 
luble, of  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  chiefly  combined  with,  casein  ;  suljahuric 
acid  and  ammonia-salts  are  not  contained  in  fresh  milk.  Haidlen,  Scheven,  and 
others  have  found  a  little  ferric  oxide  in  milk. 


Percentage  of  Ash  in  different  kinds  of  Milk. 
Human. 


0-16—0-25  (most  chemists). 
0-138  (0-055—0-338)  (Vernois  and 
Becquerel). 

Cow. 

0-55—0-85 

0-  66  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Bitch. 

1-  2—1-5 

0  78  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 
1-63—208  (Poggiale). 

Goat. 

0-62  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


1-09  (Scheven). 


Sow. 


Ass. 


0-52  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 
Marc. 

0-52  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 

Shcrp. 

0-72  (Vernois  and  Becquerel). 


Vernois  and  Becquerelfoundin  the  milk  of  women  from  15 — 20  years  old,  0-180 
per  cent,  ash;  20—25,  0-143;  25—30,  0-146;  30—35,  0-144;  35—40,  0-106  per 
cent. 

The  milk  of  a  cow  yielded  in  the  morning  0-83  per  cent,  ash  ;  at  midday,  0-72  ;  and 
in  the  evening  0-78  (Struekmann  and  Bodeker).  Hey  nsius  found  slightly  less  ash 
in  the  last  than  in  the  first  portion  of  cow's  milk  ;  but  the  soluble  and  insoluble  salts 
remained  in  the  same  relations  to  one  another.  The  first  portions  contained  0-78 
percent,  salts;  the  last,  0-69  percent.  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  tliat  the 
percentage  of  salts  increased  both  in  chronic  and  in  acute  diseases  (0-173  and 
0-153  per  cent.);  in  acute  enteritis,  0-174  per  cent.;  acute  pleurisy,  0-079;  typhus, 
0-220. 

The  quantity  of  soluble  salts  is  generally  nearly  the  same  as  if  insoluble.  In  liuman 
milk  were  found  0-4 — 0-9  per  cent,  soluble  salts ;  in  cow's  milk,  0-21  per  cent,  soluble,  and 
0-28  per  cent,  insoluble  salts.  AccordingtoWeber's  analysis,  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  con- 
tains 14-18  per  cent,  chloride  of  potassium,  4-74  percent,  chloride  of  sodium,  2346  per 
cent,  potash,  6-96  per  cent,  soda  (combined  with  phosphoric,  sulphuric  (?)  and  carbonic 
acids),  28-4  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  17-34  per  cent,  lime,  and 2-20  per  cent,  magnesia.. 
Almost  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  tribasic.  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  in  the 
ash  of  human  milk  6-9  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calcium,  70-6  per  cent,  pliosphate  of  cal- 
cium, 9-8  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  7-4  per  cent,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  6-3  per 
cent,  of  other  salts. 
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Milk,  at  least  that  of  tlie  cow,  contains  alkaline  carbonates.  When  milk  is  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  it  evolves  more  gas  (carbonic  acid)  in  vacuo  than  the  same  milk  with- 
out acid.  (Lehmann.) 

The  amount  of  extractive  ^natter  in  milk,  as  well  as  its  nature,  is  unknown. 

Lactic  acid  is  not  supposed  to  exist  in  fresh  milk.  Whether  the  milk  owes  its 
occasionally  acid  reaction  to  lactic  or  butyric  acid,  or  to  acid  phosphates,  is  uncertain. 

Eees  found  urea  in  the  milk  of  a  woman  suffering  from  albuminuria  ;  also  Pi  card, 
in  the  milk  of  a  woman  whose  urine  contained  no  albumin. 

'Eve e  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid,  are  always  present  in  fresh  milk.  (Lehmann.) 

Lehmann  considers  albumin  to  be  an  abnormal  constituent  of  milk. 

Marc  hand  found  hcematin  dissolved  in  the  milk  of  a  sick  cow,  but  no  blood  cells. 

Glucose  appears  to  pass  into  the  milk  from  the  blood,  but  converted  into  lactin  ; 
iodide  of  potassium  and  free  iodine  pass  into  the  milk. 

MUk  is  coagulated  by  acids,  alum,  and  various  other  salts  ;  also  by  tannin,  alcohol, 
and  wood-spirit. 

Colostrtim  generally  forms  a  turbid,  yellowish  liquid  resembling  soap-suds,  of  sticky 
consistence  and  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It  undergoes  lactic  fermentation  more  easily 
than  milk,  and  contains  more  solid  constituents  ;  in  the  milk  of  cows,  asses,  and  goats, 
casein  is  chiefly  in  excess ;  in  human  milk,  lactin.  It  contains  albumin  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  Vernois  and  Becquerel  found  in  human  colostrum  1 — 5  days  after 
delivery,  12-28  percent,  solid  residue  (4'5-t  per  cent,  casein,  3-58  per  cent,  fat,  4-01  per 
cent,  lactin,  and  0'16  per  cent,  salts).  Simon  found  16  per  cent,  solid  residue  in 
the  colostrum  of  a  cow,  and  14  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  milk.  Crusius  found  in  the 
colostrum  of  a  cow  immediately  after  calving,  38'4  per  cent,  dry  residue  ;  the  next 
day,  301  per  cent.;  the  second  day,  23'1  per  cent.;  and  afterwards  in  the  milk,  12-5 
per  cent. 

Human  milk  is  more  bluish  than  cow's  milk  and  has  a  sweeter  taste,  reacts  strongly 
alkaline,  and  acidifies  less  easily  than  other  milks.  Specific  gra-^dty  =  between  1'030 
and  1-034  (1-02561  and  1-04648,  Vernois  andBecquerel).  It  contains  from  11  to 
13  per  cent,  solid  constituents.  It  is  less  easily  and  completely  coagulated  by  rennet, 
the  coagulum  is  not  so  gelatinous,  nor  so  firm  and  solid  as  that  of  cow's  mUk,  and  it 
is  also  more  digestible.  Its  fat  contains  more  elain  than  common  butter.  Healthy 
children  of  both  sexes  discharge  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day  of  their  birth  a 
wliite  secretion  from  the  breast  {Hexcnmilch),  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  containing 
milk,  bvit  no  colostrum-globules.  According  to  Guillot,  this  secretion  has  pretty  much 
the  composition  of  human  milk. 

Cows  milk  has  generally  a  pure  white  or  yellowish- white  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  between  1-030  and  1-039  (Simon),  1-0302  and  1-0396  (V.  and  B.).  It  contains 
on  an  average  between  13  and  14  per  cent,  solid  matter  (12-29 — 16-5). 

Marc's  milk  is  white.  Specific  gravity  =  between  1-034  and  1-045  (1-0203,  Clemm; 
1-0337,  V.  and  B.).    It  yields  16-2  per  cent.  (9-57,  V.  and  B.)  solid  residue. 

Ass's  xm\k  is  white;  sweeter  than  cow's  milk.  Specific  gravity  between  1-023 
and  1-035  (=  1-0346,  V.  and  B.).  Contains  between  9-16  and  9-53  per  cent,  solid 
matter  (10-99,  V.  and  B.).  It  readily  turns  acid,  and  easily  undergoes  alcoholic  fer 
mentation. 

Goat's  milk  is  white,  of  insipid  sweetish  taste  and  peculiar  odour.  Specific  gravity 
about  1-036  (1-0325,  V.  and  B.).  Contains  between  13-2  and  14-5  percent,  solid 
residue  (15-51,  V.  and  B.).    On  coagulation,  its  casein  forms  thick  clots. 

Elves  milk  is  thickish,  white,  of  agreeable  taste  and  smell.  Specific  gravity  = 
between  1-035  and  1-041.  Contains  14-38  per  cent.  (16-77  per  cent.,  V.  and  B.)  solid 
constituents. 

Sow's  milk  contains  between  14-51  and  11-83  solid  matter. 

Canine  milk  is  rather  thick,  and  becomes  thicker  on  warming  when  it  does  not  co- 
agulate. Specific  gravity  =  between  1-033  and  1-036.  Contains  between  22-48  and 
27-46  solid  residue.  On  evaporation,  the  latter  is  converted  into  grape-siigar,  and  the 
solid  residue  absorbs  much  oxygen  from  the  air.  (Bensch.) 

The  milk  of  women  confined  for  the  first  time,  contains  more  water  than  the  milk  of 
women  who  have  had  several  children.  The  milk  of  cows  varies  much  according  to  the 
locality;  that  of  cows  in  tlie  neighboui-hood  of  Paris  contains  from  3-6  to  3-7  per  cent, 
fat;  of  Tyrolean,  Swiss  and  Dutch  cows,  between  7'0  and  9-8  per  cent.  The  compo- 
sition of  cow's  milk  in  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  months  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  varying  between  12-27  and  14-20  per  cent,  sohd  matter.  In  the  first  month 
it  contains  13-29  per  cent,  residue,  4-80  per  cent,  casein,  4-25  percent,  butter,  3-57  per 
cent,  lactin,  and  0-66  per  cent,  salts;  in  the  second  month,  17-32  per  cent,  solid  residue, 
5-81  per  cent,  casein,  7 '06  25er  cent,  butter,  3-87  per  cent,  lactin,  and  0-57  per  cent, 
salts  ;  in  the  eighth  month,  24-73  per  cent,  residue,  11-50  percent,  casein,  4-41  per  cent, 
butter,  7'67  per  cent,  lactin,  and  ri6  per  cent,  salts.    (Vernois  and  Becquerel.) 
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The  milk  of  a  consumptive  cow  yielded  a  largo  quantity  of  cream,  but  did  not  coagu- 
late either  by  rennet  or  on  boiling.  It  contained  24-97  per  cent,  solid  residue,  10'13 
per  cent,  casein  and  insoluble  salts,  1073  per  cent,  butter,  4'09  per  cent,  lactin,  and 
soluble  salts. 

Milk  is  the  most  indigestible  of  all  uncoagidated  albuminoids  ;  its  solubility  in  the 
gastric  juice  depends  upon  the  consistence  of  its  coagulum.  Human  milk  is  more 
readily  digested  than  cow's  milk.  Frerichs  found  that  2j  hours  after  he  had  fed  a  dug 
with  mOk,  all  had  disappeared  from  the  stomach  except  a  few  flakes,  very  rich  in 
fat.  Milk  introduced  into  the  stomach  was  instantly  coagulated,  and  the  serum  was 
rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  coagulum  formed  bulky  and  more  or  less  hard  clots.  The 
digestion  of  milk  does  not  begin,  properly  speaking,  until  the  Kquid  portion  has  been 
absorbed. 

Thomson  has  shown  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  food. 

Benseh  has  remarked,  and  his  experiments  have  been  confirmed  byPoggiale, 
that  the  milk  of  bitches  fed  exclusively  on  meat  still  contained  milk-sugar,  showing 
that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  organism  from  albuminoids. 

Cow's  milk  contains  30  pts.  unnitrogenised  substances  for  every  10  plastic  ;  human 
milk  40  pts.  unnitrogenised  for  every  10  plastic  (Liebig).  Cow's  milk  contains  3'78 
per  cent,  nitrogen;  human  milk  I'o'J  per  cent.  A  cow  yields  in  24  hours  about  5^ 
litres  or  about  6  kgr.  of  milk. 

With  respect  to  the  generation  of  milk,  Lehmann  and  others  do  not  suppose  that 
the  constituents  of  milk  are  derived  directly  from  the  blood.  Neither  casein  nor  lactin 
has  been  detected  in  blood.  The  sugar  of  blood  is  fermentable.  Fat  might  transude 
from  the  blood,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  does  so ;  since  cholesterin,  which  tran- 
sudes with  much  facility,  is  not  found  in  milk,  and  little  if  any  butyrin  is  found  iu 
blood.  The  composition  of  the  miUi-salts  also  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  salts  of 
blood-serum. 

Tests  for  milk  :  adulterations. — Fresh  milk  ought  not  to  change  its  appearance  on 
boiling.  Sour  milk  deposits  clots,  or  partly  coagulates  on  boiling.  A  simple  instru- 
ment, called  a  lactometer,  for  roughly  estimating  the  amoimt  of  cream  in  milk, 
has  been  constructed  by  Banks.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  having  an  internal  diame- 
ter of  4  centimetres,  and  about  17  centimetres  high.  A  circular  ring  scratched  on  the 
glass  indicates  a  capacity  of  two  decilitres.  Above  this  line  30  small  divisions  are 
made,  each  indicating  -^th.  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  vessel  up  to  the  liighest  division 
marked  0°.  The  vessel  is  filled  up  to  0°  and  allowed  to  .stand  for  24  hours ;  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum  of  cream  may  then  be  read  ofif.  Another  method  is  that  of  D  o  n  n  ^.  He  has 
invented  an  instrument  called  a  galactoscope,  which  measures  the  ojjacity  of  milk; 
the  greater  opacity  indicating  more  fat-globules,  and  thus  a  greater  amount  of  butter. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  glass  plate  fitted  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  movable 
glass  plate.  The  milk  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  small  funnel,  and  the  tube  is  lengt  h- 
ened by  screwing  out  the  movable  plate  until  the  liquid  no  longer  transmits  the  light 
of  a  lamp  placed  at  a  certain  distance.  The  plate  is  then  screwed  in  until  the  light  of 
the  lamp  is  rendered  just  'S'isible.  According  to  Donne,  milk  which  removes  the 
plate  by  27°,  indicates  3-527  per  cent,  butter;  31°,  2-89  per  cent,  butter.  40°  to  35°  of 
the  galactoscope  =  5  per  cent,  cream  (poor  milk) ;  35°  to  30°  =  6-10  per  cent,  cream 
(common  milk) ;  30°  to  25°  =  10  to  15  per  cent,  cream  (good  milk);  25°  to  20°  = 
(15  to  20  per  cent,  cream  (very  rich  milk) ;  and  20°  to  15°  indicates  an  exceedingly 
rich  milk,  the  last  portion  from  the  cow. 

The  most  common  adulterations  of  milk  are  the  following : — Milk  obtained  the  day 
before  is  creamed,  in  order  to  sell  the  cream  separately ;  sometimes  the  creamed  milk 
is  mixed  with  fresh  milk,  and  about  half  its  own  volume  or  more  of  water  is  added  to 
the  mixture.  Sometimes  a  colouring  matter,  such  as  brown  extract  of  chicory,  caramel, 
&e.,  is  added  to  disguise  the  bluish  colour  of  milk  thus  adulterated.  The  colouring 
matter  remains  in  the  serum  when  the  milk  is  coagulated,  and  may  then  be  detected 
(Payen).  Flour,  starch,  and  finely-powdered  chalk  are  also  used  to  adulterate  milk. 
As  the  chalk  readily  subsides,  it  may  then  bo  recognised  liy  its  effervrscing  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  starch-granules  may  be  readily  detected  under  the  microscope, 
and  distinguished  from  the  milk-globules  ;  if  a  polarising  apparatus  be  adjusted  to  the 
microscope,  each  of  the  granules  will  appear  marked  with  a  black  cross.  The  addition 
of  tincture  of  iodine  will  also  indicate  the  presence  of  starch,  by  imparting  to  it  the 
characteristic  blue  colour.  The  macerated  brains  of  sheep  and  other  animals  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  added  to  milk.  In  this  case,  the  microscope  would  readily  detect  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  nerve  and  other  organised  structures,  which  are  not  presi  'ut  in 
pure  milk.  The  addition  of  water  is  not  so  easily  detected,  since  if  cream  has  been 
taken  from  the  milk,  its  specific  gravity  will  increase,  while  the  addition  of  water- 
again  lowers  it.    It  may  however  be  detected  by  the  galactoscope,  if  no  starch  or 
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brains  have  been  added.  The  milk  of  diseased  animals  is  sometimes  sold.  It  generally 
has  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  a  slightly  viscid  appearance.  Pus  or 
mucus  globules  will  be  detected  in  it  under  the  microscope. 

According  to  Baumhauer  (loc.  cit.)  all  determinations  of  the  comparative  purity 
of  milk  by  instruments  like  those  above  described,  are  very  inaccurate  ;  he  gives  as  the 
result  of  determinations  made  by  his  own  method  above  described  (p.  1016),  that  all 
milk  may  be  regarded  as  adulterated  with  water,  which  gives  less  than  110  grms.  of  solid 
residue  per  litre  (or  1928  grs. — about  3  oz.  troy — per  quart).  The  minimum  quantity 
of  butter  in  normal  cow's  milk  is  22  grms.  per  litre  (or  395  grs.  per  quart).  Milk  may 
be  regarded  as  creamed,  when  the  proportion  of  butter  is  less  than  gth  of  the  total  weight 
of  soHd  matter. 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  following  works : 

Or m elin,  Handh.  d.  Chemic,  viii.  [2]  pp.  246-273  ;  Lehmann,  Lehrb.  d.  Phys. 
Chcm.  1863,  ii.  pp.  287-301,  the  same  translated  by  G.  Day,  vol.  ii.  pp.  332-348  ; 
Scherer,  Handwiirtcrh.  d.  Physiol.\\.  449-475  ;  Simon,  Die  FraiicnmUcli,  ^-c,  Berlin, 
1838  ;  Vernois  and  A.  Becquerel,  Ann.  d'hygiene,  April,  1853,  and  Dulait  chez  la 
femme  dans  V etat  de  sante  ct  dans  Vitat  de  nialadiCjVaxia,  1853;  Payen,  Substances 
alimentaires ;  Bowman,  Medical  Chemistry;  Pelouze  et  Fr^my,  Traitk  de  Chimie 
Generate,  2me.  ed.  Paris,  1857,  p.  195.  See  also  the  several  volumes  of  Kopp's 
Jahresbericht.  C.  E.  L. 

SIIXiK  QVAKTZ.    See  Qitahtz. 

miZiK-SUGAR.  C''-H'"0".— Called  Lactin  by  Pasteur,  Lactose  by  Duma.s. 
Pasteur,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  the  term  lactose  to  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  milk-sugar  (see  p.  1022). 

This  compound,  the  saccharine  constituent  of  milk,  was  first  prepared  by  Fabrizio 
Bartioletti,  in  1619,  from  whey,  thence  called  Manna  or  Nitrum  scrilactis, 
and  afterwards,  Galacticum  Bartholetti.  It  has  been  chiefly  examined  by  Bouillon 
Lagrangeand  Vogel  (J. Phys.  Lxxii.  208),  Berzelius  (Ann.  Chim.  xcv.  67),  Bensch 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxi.  221),  Vohl  (ibid.  Ixx.  360),  Winckler  (Eepert.  Pharm.  xlii. 
46),  Krause  and  Stadeler  (Mitth.  d.  naturf  Gesellsch.  in  Ziirich,  1854,  p.  473), 
Lieben  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixviii.  407),  Pasteur  {ibid.  Ixviii.  427),  Dubrunfraut  {ibid. 
Ixviii.  422),  Luboldt  (ibid.  Ixxvii.  282),  and  Berthelot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  82  ; 
Ix.  98);  see  also  Gm.  xv.  217  ;  Gerh.  ii.  563. 

Milk-sugar  has  been  found  only  in  the  milk  of  mammalia ;  it  may,  however,  have 
been  confounded  in  some  cases  with  glucose,  the  presence  of  which  has  been  detected 
in  the  blood,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  It  has  not  yet  been  formed 
artificially  from  any  other  compound. 

It  is  extracted  by  treating  milk  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  calf's  rennet,  to  pre 
cipitate  the  curd,  then  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  whey  to  the  crystallising  point. 
This  product  is  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  repeated  crystallisation ; 
finally,  according  to  Krause  and  Stadeler,  by  repeatedly  precipitating  the  aqueous 
solution  with  alcohol.  In  some  localities,  especially  in  Switzerland,  milk-sugar  is  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  from  the  whey  obtained  in  the  fabrication  of  cheese. 

Milk-sugar  is  deposited  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  hemihedral  trimetric  crystals, 

P  -  4<  P 

exhibiting  the  combination  coPoo  .  —  .  oP  .  2Pa) .  Angle  oP :  2Pqo  =  109°  39' ;  oP  :  - 

=  101°  41'.  Eatio  of  axes,  a:h:c  =  0-6215  :  1  :  0-2193  (Schabus).  It  is  white, 
semi-transparent,  hard,  and  grates  between  the  teeth.  The  crystals,  which  contain 
C"'H--0".H-0,  do  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°,  but  the  whole,  amounting  to  5-08 
per  cent.  (1  at.  =  S'OO  per  cent.)  at  130°,  or  more  quickly  between  140°  and  150°, 
The  anhydrous  milk-sugar  which  remains,  forms  a  colourless  melted  mass,  which  soli- 
difies in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling. 

Crystallised  milk-sugar  is  slightly  hygroscopic,  and  dissolves  in  5  or  6  pts.  of  cold,  and 
pts.  of  boiling  water.  The  saturated  solution  produced  by  prolonged  contact  of 
water  with  excess  of  milk-sugar  at  10°,  has  a  density  of  1-055,  contains  14-55  per 
cent,  crystallised  milk-sugar,  and  when  left  to  evaporate,  begins  to  deposit  crystals  as 
soon  as  it  attains  the  density  of  1-063  and  contains  21-64  per  cent,  milk-sugar.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  Dextro-rotatory  power 
for  the  transition-tint,  [ct]  =  59-3°  (Berthelot);  60-28°  (Biot).  According  to 
Poggiale,  201*9  pts.  of  milk-sugar  produce  the  same  deviation  as  164-7  pts.  cane-sugar. 
The  dextro-rotatory  power  of  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  milk-sugar  is  greater  in 
the  ratio  of  8  :  5,  than  that  of  the  same  solution  after  standing  for  some  time  or  after 
being  heated.  The  rotatory  power  diminishes  slowly  at  0°,  more  quickly  on  heating, 
and  at  the  boiling  heat  it  diminishes  in  two  minutes  to  56-4°  for  crystallised  milk- 
sugar.    (E.  0.  Erdmann,  Jahresb.  1856.  p.  671.) 
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Milk-sugar  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  distilled 
vinegar,  crystallising  out  unaltered  on  evaporation. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Dry  milk-sugar  turns  brown  when  heated  to  about  160°,  without 
fusing,  and  at  175°  gives  oiF  water,  and  yields  lactocaramel,  C'-H-"0"'.  At  203°  it 
melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  yields  humus-like  substances. — 2.  Milk-sugar  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  lactose  {vid.  inf.) ;  the  same  transformation 
appears  also  to  be  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. — 3.  Strong  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  alkalis,  decompose  it,  especially  when  heated,  with  for- 
mation of  brown  or  black  products. — 4.  Milk-sugar  is  easily  decomposed  by  ox/rf/OTi/^ 
agents.  It  reduces  metallic  silver  from  silver-solutions  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcviii.  132).  A  solution  of  milk-sugar  mixed  with  potash  dissolves  cuprio  hydrate, 
forming  a  deep  blue  solution  which  deposits  cuprous  oxide,  even  in  the  cold.  From  a 
solution  oi piotassio-cupric  tartrate,  it  throws  down  a  smaller  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide 
(about  Ys),  than  glucose  (ii.  860).  Distilled  with  oxidising  mixtures,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  j^t'^o^ide  of  ■manganese,  it  yields  formic  acid.  With  nitric  acid,  i<t.  forms 
mucie,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  racemic  acid,  and  finally  oxalic  acid. 

Very  strong  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  milk-sugar 
into  a  substitution-product  called  nitro-lactin,  which  is  precipitated  from  the  acid 
solution  by  water,  and  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in  nacreous  laminae  deton- 
ating when  heated.    (Eeinsch;  Vohl,  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  470.) 

When  milk-sugar  is  heated  to  100°  for  some  hours  with  bromine  and  water,  there  is 
formed,  probably  by  direct  addition  of  bromine,  a  brominated  compound,  which  when 
decomposed  by  bases,  yields  isodiglycolethylenic  or  lactouic  acid  (p.  414). 

Milk-sugar  is  not  brought  immediately  by  yeast  into  the  state  of  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation ;  but  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast,  fermentation  gradually 
sets  in.  When  cheese  or  gluten  is  used  as  the  ferment,  the  milk-sugar  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid  (ii.  631  ;  iii.  455).  Alcohol  is,  however,  always  formed  at  the  same  time, 
especially  if  no  chalk  is  added  to  neutralise  the  acid  as  it  forms;  the  quantity  of  aleohcjl 
formed  is  greater  also  as  the  solution  is  more  dilute. 

Combinations. — MUk-sugar  unites  with  bases,  but  the  compounds  have  not  been 
much  examined.  It  dilFers  from  glucose,  in  not  forming  a  definite  compound  with 
chloride  of  sodium.  It  absorbs  about  12-5  per  cent,  ammonia-gas,  which,  however, 
it  again  gives  up  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  strong  caustic  potash,  forming 
a  thick  liquid  from  which  alcohol  throws  down  white  flocks  containing  12-4  per  cent. 
H'-O.  The  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid,  the  milk- 
sugar  separating  from  it  unaltered.  With  soda  a  similar  compound  is  formed,  con- 
taining 8 '3  per  cent.  soda. 

Milk-sugar  dissolves  easily  in  7)iilk  of  lime,  forming  a  solution  in  which  alcohol  pro- 
duces tui'bidity,  and  if  the  liquid  is  concentrated,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  con- 
taining, when  washed  and  dried,  from  11'2  to  15-7  per  cent.  lime.  Baryta  forms  a 
similar  ccmipound  containing  40'1  pure  baryta. 

Milk-sugar  gently  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  gives  oif  water.  On  digesting  the 
aqueous  solution  with  lead-oxide,  at  a  temperature  below  60°,  part  of  the  oxide 
dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  compound  remains  suspended,  containing  when  dried  63'5 
per  cent,  lead-oxide.  The  dissolved  portion  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  leaves  a  gummy 
soluble  mass,  containing  IS'l  per  cent,  lead-oxide  :  ammonia  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  an  insoluble  compound. 

Estimation  ejf  Milk- Sugar.  Milk-sugar  may  be  estimated  like  glucose  (ii.  865). 
Poggiale  (Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  605)  prepares  the  test-liquor  by  dissolving  io  grms. 
of  cupric  sulphate,  10  grms.  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  30  grms.  caustic  potash  in 
200  grms.  distilled  water.  The  filtered  liquid,  which  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  titrated 
by  determining  the  amount  of  pure  milk-sugar  required  to  decolorise  a  given  volume 
of  it.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  milk,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  t  o 
separate  the  fat  and  the  casein  (p.  1016).  Milk-sugar  may  also  be  estimated  by  its 
rotatory  power. 

Products  of  the  Tra>isformation  of  MilJc-sugnr. 

1.  Lactose  or  Galactose,  C^H'-C  (Pasteur,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  347).  A  kind  of 
sugar  isomeric  with  glucose,  and  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  it,  produced  by 
boiling  milk-sugar  for  several  hours  with  4  pts.  of  water  and  2  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  neutralising  with  chalk,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
crystallise. 

Lactose  crystallises  more  readily  than  grape-sugar,  in  nodules  consisting  of  micro- 
scopic, limpid,  rectangular  jri'isms  acuminated  at  the  ends, — more  generally  of  six- 
sided,  round-edged  laminae  having  a  pen-shaped  protuberance  in  the  middle.  Dextro- 
rotatory power  for  the  transition  tint,  [a]  =  83  22°  at  15°;  in  the  recently  prepared 
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solution  it  is  stronger,  [a]  =  139  66°,  but  sinks  to  the  former  magnitude  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  instantly  on  boiling. 

Lactose  dissolves  in  water,  does  not  combine  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  dissolves 
but  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol. 

Lactose  yields  with  nitric  acid  twice  as  much  mucic  acid  as  milk-sugar.  From  an 
alkaline  solution  it  reduces  as  much  cupric  oxide  as  grape-sugar.  It  ferments  in  con- 
tact with  1/east.  If  the  fermentation  be  interrupted  before  it  is  complete,  the  liquid 
stUl  contains  unaltered  lactose,  which  therefore  has  not  undergone  any  division  or  fur- 
ther alteration  during  the  fermentation.  In  this  fermentation  the  same  products  are 
formed  as  in  the  fermentation  of  cane-sugar.  (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii. 
356.) 

2.  Lactocakamel,  CBC'O^  Produced  when  milk-sugar  is  heated  for  some  time  to 
180°.  It  is  a  dark  brown  substance,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  capable  of 
combining  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  copper.  (Lieben,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xviii. 
180  ;  Gm.  xv.  227.) 

3.  Gallactic  and  Pectolactic  Acids.  These  names  are  given  by  Bodeker  and 
Struckmann  (Ann.  Pharm.  c.  264)  to  two  acids  produced  when  milk-sugar  is 
oxidised  in  alkaline  solution  by  cupric  oxide.  Both  are  syrupy,  and  form  uncrystallis- 
able  salts,  respecting  the  supposed  composition  of  which,  see  Gm.  xv.  229. 

4.  NiTEOLACTiN  is  best  prepared  by  treating  milk-sugar  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  water.  It  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution 
in  nacreous  laminaj,  which  detonate  when  heated. 

MXXiXi&RXTE.    Native  sulphide  of  nickel.    (See  Nickel.) 

IHCXXaXiIsarGTOZTIA.  The  bark  of  Millingtonia  hortcnsis  L.,  used  in  Java  as  a 
remedy  against  fever,  contains,  according  to  R.  Hollandt  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  767) 
— besides  starch,  gum,  sugar,  fat,  wax,  and  an  iron-greening  tannin — a  small  quantity 
of  a  bitter  substance,  and  certain  bodies  described  as  humic  acid,  to  which  the  for- 
mulas C'E-^O-'^  and  C^^H-W-^  are  assigned. 

TvIlITjOSCHIM.  a  compact  chromiferous  mineral,  probably  a  mechanical  mixture, 
containing,  according  to  Kersten  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  485),  27'50  per  cent,  silica,  45'01 
alumina,  3'61  cliromic  oxide,  0'30  lime,  0'20  magnesia,  and  23'30  water  (=  99'92). 
Colour  indigo-blue  to  celandine-green.  Hardness  =  2.  Specific  gravity  =  2'13. 
Yields  water  when  heated  in  a  tube.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe ;  partly  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  Found  at  Eudniak  in  Servia,  associated  with  quartz  and  brown 
iron  ore. 

MlBaETESITB.  Mimctcne.  Mimetite.  Green  Lead-ore.  Trauhenblei.  Varieties  : 
Kampylitc,  Htdnphane. — This  name  is  applied  to  several  minerals,  isomorphous  with 
pyromorphite,  consisting  either  of  pure  arsenato-ehloride  of  lead,  or  of  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  this  compound  with  the  corresponding  phosphato-chloride,  and  with  the 
analogous  calcium-compounds.  The  crystals  are  hexagonal  prisms,  exhibiting  the 
combinations  P  .  oP(/(/.  239,  ii.  739),  P  .  ooP  .  oP  (fig.  240),  ooP  .  oP.  2P2  {fig.  241), 
and  P  .  oP  .  <xP  .  coP2.  Length  of  principal  axis  =07392.  Angle  P:  P;  (terminal) 
=  142°  20';  (lateral)  =  80°  25'.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  P  and  ooP.  Hard- 
ness =  3'5.  Specific  gravity  =  7"19to  7"35,  mimetene ;  5'3  to  •ro,  hedyphaue;  6-8  to 
6'9,  kampylite.  Lustre  resinous.  Colour  pale  yellow  passing  into  brown,  sometimes 
orange-yellow  (kampylite)  from  the  presence  of  chromate  of  lead;  sometimes  whitisli 
when  containing  much  calcic  phosphate  (hedyphane).  Streak  v/hite  or  nearly  so. 
Subtransparent  to  subtranslucent.  Sectile.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
but  less  easily  than  pyromorphite ;  exhibits  a  crystalline  surface  on  cooling,  and  is 
easily  reduced  to  lead-globules  with  evolution  of  arsenical  fumes.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid  and  in  potash. 

Analysis. — a.  From  tlie  Azulaques  mine  near  La  Blanca,  Zacatecas,  Mexico  :  yellow 
needle-shaped  crystals  on  wulfenite  (Bergemann,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  401). — Phoenix- 
ville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania;  colourless  or  yellow  crystals  (Smith,  Sill.  Am. 
J.  [2]  XX.  342). — c.  Johann-Georgenstadt :  yellow  crystallised  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
iv.  161). — d.  Caldbeck-fell,  Cumberland  (Breithaupt's  kampylite)  (Rammelsberg, 
iliid.  xci.  316). — e.  Horrhausen  in  Saxony  (Dufrenoy,  Traite  de  Min.  iii.  46). — 
/.  Cornwall  (Dufrenoy,  loc.  cit.). — g.  Preobrajansk  mine,  Siberia:  crystals  yellow 
within,  but  black  on  the  outside,  from  a  coating  of  pyrolusite  (Struve,  Bammelsber(fs 
Mineralchcmie,  p.  382). — h.  LSngbanshytta,  Sweden  (Breithaupt's  hedyphane'):  mas- 
sive, greyish-white  (Kersten,  Schw.  J.  Ixii.  1). — i.  Mina  Grande,  near  Arqueros  in 
Chile;  yellow,  earthy.    (Domeyko,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  xiv.  145.) 

I.  Containing  only  Arsenic  Acid. 
CI.        As^os.  Pl>20. 
a.    2-44       23  06       74  96    =  100-46. 
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II.  Containing  A 

TSC71ZC  (ill 

d  Phospltovic 

Acids, 

CI. 

As-0''. 

Pb-O. 

b. 

2-39 

23-17 

014 

74-58 

100-28 

c. 

not  deter- 

21-19 n 

ot  deter- 

75-66 

mined 

mined 

Ca-O. 

d. 

2-41 

18-47 

3-34 

76-47 

0-50 

=  101- 

e. 

2-65 

22-20 

0-38 

74-62 

99-85 

/• 

2-31 

21-65 

0-79 

73-87 

98-62 

9- 

2-38 

19-58 

2-44 

7614 

100-54 

III.  Containing  Lime. 

CI.  As20\  V-O^.  V203.        Pb-O.  Ca20  Cm^O. 

h.  2-66       22-78    not  determined  .    .       51-03  14-09 

i.  2-41        12-06  5-36  1  94       68  46  8  31  096  =  99-50.* 

The  mineral  I.  is  a  compound  of  chloride  of  lead  and  j?ure  triplumbic  arsenate, 
PbCI.3Pb^AsO'. 

Those  included  under  II.,  are  isomorphous  mixtures  of  true  mimetesite  and  pyro- 
morphite  (phosphato-chloride  of  lead)  represented  by  the  formula  PbC1.3Pb^(  As  ;  P)0^ 
In  the  two  minerals  included  under  III.,  the  lead  is  partly  replaced  by  calcium ;  the 

The  earthy  mineral  from  Chile  appears  to  be  hedyphane  mixed -with  a  little  vanadate 
of  lead. 

mxmoS£L  or  ACACIA  CrU»«.    See  Gum  (ii.  953). 
mxmOT&H^SSJC  ACIB.    Syn.  with  Catechu-tannic  Acid  (i.  817). 
MIOTBEKERI  SPXRXTUS.    Acetate  of  Ammonium  (i.  13). 

IVTXI^ERAXj.  This  term,  in  its  widest  sense,  denotes  any  substance  not  formed 
by  the  pnjcesses  of  organic  life  ;  in  its  more  restricted  and  more  usual  sense,  it  signifies 
any  homogeneous  solid  or  liquid  inorganic  body,  formed  by  natural  processes,  without 
the  concurrence  of  art.  Minerals  understood  in  this  sense,  constitute  the  essential  part 
of  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  include  under  the  same  general  denomi- 
nation, several  substances  -which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  organised  beings,  cliietly 
vegetables,  which  lived  upon  the  earth  in  former  ages,  e.g.  coal,  lignite,  amber,  and  the 
several  varieties  of  fossil  resins  and  bitumens.  Such  bodies  should  perhaps  in  strict- 
ness be  called  fossils,  but  they  are  more  usually  classed  with  minerals,  and  described 
as  such  in  works  on  Mineralogy. 

BlISTESiAIj  ACISS  are  acids  of  inorganic  origin,  either  existing  ready  formed 
in  natural  minei-als,  or  formed  from  inorganic  materials  by  ai-tificial  processes.  The 
term  is  clnetly  applied  to  the  stronger  acids,  sidphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  hydro- 
chloric, &c. 

MISTERAS.  A2.KAX1S.   An  old  name  of  Soda.    (Sec  Alkaxi,  i.  1 15.) 

JVEZIfSiKASi  SZilTS.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  Px'ussian  blue  when  mixed 
with  certain  white  substances,  such  as  clay,  heavy  spar,  gypsum,  &c.,  which  give  it  a 
light  blue  colour. 

aEITJ-ERAS.  CAOUTCHOtTC.    Syn.  with  Elaterite  (ii.  374). 

BSINERASi  CHAiaJELBOSS".    Manganate  of  potassium  (p.  818). 

MElffSRASi  a-2tEE3Sr.    Scheele's  green.    (See  Gbeen  Pigments,  ii.  914.) 

BSISTEaAXi  ISJUSGO.  A  term  applied  by  Keller  to  the  blue  oxide  of  molyb- 
denum, formed  liy  the  reducing  action  of  tin  or  stannous  chloride  on  recently  precipi- 
tated molybdic  acid.    (See  Molybdenum,  p.  1036.) 

ailUERAIi  KERMES.    Amorphous  Trisuljihide  of  Antimony  (i.  330). 

TCIIMERAS.  OIl«  PITCH,  SSSIIJ.    (See  Petroi-EUM.) 

MIWEKAS.  PtTS£P2«3.    Gold-piu-ple  or  Purple  of  Cassias  (ii.  938). 

IVZIia-ERAXi  TASiXiOW.    Syn.  with  Hatchettes"  (p.  14). 

IWIWERASi  TURS'ETHTJai.    Mercuric  sulphate.    (See  Sulphates.) 

MlWBRAIa  WATERS.    See  Water. 

Mllf  ERAXa  YS1.X.OW.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  yellow  oxyclilorides 
of  lead,  used  as  pigments  (p.  556). 

*  After  deduction  of  l-I  alumin.-i  and  ferric  oxide,  2  clay,  and  1-12  water. 
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IKCIITBTTS:.  An  eruptive  rock  occurring  in  the  Vosges,  where  it  forms  small  veins 
chiefly  in  granite  and  syenite.  It  consists  of  mica  (the  characteristic  constituent) 
varying  in  coloiu-  from  brownish-black  to  greenish,  and  orthoclase  imbedded  in  a  fel- 
spathic  ground-mass.  It  is  usually  fine-grained,  often  porphyroidal,  when  the  felspar 
crystals  are  well  developed.  The  ground-mass  frequently  also  contains  greyish-green 
or  dark  green  hornblende  already  far  advanced  in  decomposition.  The  i-ock  also  con- 
tains quartz  (in  very  small  quantity),  triclinic  felspar,  chlorite,  calespar,  &c.,  often  also 
crooidolite.    A  specimen  from  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  gave  by  analysis  : 

Si02.    AHO'.     Mn^03.    Fp-'O^.   Ca^O.    Mg^O.     K^O.    Na^O.*    H^O.  CO^. 
56-96    12-95     0-65      7-68     4-63     6-62    4-35     2-22     1-44    1-94  =  99  34 

(Delesse,  Ann.  Min.  [5]  x.  517  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  705).    A  rock  of  similar  constitu- 
tion, from  Mittershausen  in  the  Odeuwald,  has  been  analysed  by  Bun  sen  (Jahresb. 
1861,  p.  1068). 
xaXNZVTa.    Eed  oxide  of  lead  (p.  551). 

IffilUJAC-TiirJIiAWArj  or  XIK-XAWAKT.  A  solid  vegetable  fat  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  principal  portion  of  it, 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  consists,  like  cacao-fat,  of  stearin,  palmitin  and  olein ;  a  smaller 
portion,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  contains  free  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and  traces  of  a 
volatile  fatty  acid.    (E.  Kuge,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  506.) 

nZXRABEXiIiSS.    See  Fhuit  (ii.  714). 

SXIRASIXiXTE.    Syn.  with  Glauber  salt.    (See  Sulphates.) 

miSEM-ITSi.  Acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  KHSO^,  occurring  in  white  silky  fibres 
in  a  hot  tufa  cavern  near  Misene.  (Scacchi,  Mem.  Geol.  sulla  Campania,  1849,  p.  98.) 

IWXSPXCKBIi.  Fe^AsS  =  FfeAsS,  Arsenical  pyrites,  Arsenopyrite,  Banaite, 
Plinian,  Fer  arsenical,  prisinatischer  Arsenikkies. — This  mineral  occurs  in  trimetric 
crystals,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a:b:c  =  0-676  :  1  :  1-189.  Angle  coP  :  ooP  = 
68°  7';  \  foj  :  \  Poo  in  the  basal  principal  section  =  34°  34'.  Ordinary  combina- 
tion ooP  .  i  Poo  .  Cleavage  rather  distinct,  parallel  to  coP.  Occurs  also  columnar,  com- 
pact granular,  or  impalpable.  Hardness  =  5-5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  =  6  to  6-4. 
Lustre  metallic.  Colour  silver-white  inclining  to  steel-grey.  Streak  dark  greyish- 
black.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  first  yields  a  red  or  brown 
sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  then  a  black  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic.  On  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  to  a  black  magnetic  bead,  which  sometimes  exhibits  the 
reactions  of  cobalt  as  well  as  those  of  iron.  According  to  Berthier,  when  heated  in  a 
closed  crucible,  it  gives  oif  half  its  sulphur,  and  a  fourth  of  its  arsenic.  Nitric  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid;  nitro-miu-iatic  acid,  with 
separation  of  sulphur  alone,  which  may  be  completely  dissolved  by  prolonged  digestion. 

Analyses,  a.  Freiberg  (Behnke,  Pogg.  Ann.  scviii.  184). — b.  Ehrenfriedersdorf : 
PUnian  (Plattner,  ibid.  Ixxvii.  127,  Ixxix.  430). — e.  Keichenstein  (Wei denbusch, 
Bammclsberg' s  Miner alchemie,  p.  58). — d.  Melchiorstollen  near  Jauernick  in  Austrian 
Silesia:  massive  (Frei  tag,  ibid.). — e.  Sala  in  Sweden  (Behnke,  loc.  cit.). — •/.  Altenberg, 
near  Kupferberg  in  Silesia:  large  crystals  of  specific  gravity  6-043  (Behnke). — g. 
Kothzechau,  near  Landshut  in  Silesia:  specific  gravity  6-067  (Behnke). —  h.  Wettin: 
small  twin-crystals,  of  specific  gravity  5-365  and  5-637  (Biintsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges. 
Naturw.  vii.  372) : 

Sulphur 
Arsenic 
Antimony 
Iron 


a. 

li. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

g- 

h. 

20-38 

20-08 

19-17 

21-14 

18-52 

20-25 

19-77 

22-63 

44-83 

45-46 

45-94 

41-91 

42-05 

43-78 

44-02 

39-86 

1-10 

1-05 

0-92 

34-32 

34-46 

33-62 

36-95 

37-65 

34-35 

34-83 

37-51 

99-53 

100-00 

98-73 

100-00 

99-32 

99-43' 

99-54 

100-00 

Mispickel  is  also  found  in  beds  at  Breitenbrunn  and  Easchau.  Andreasberg  and 
Joachimsthal ;  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden  ;  and  at  Huel-MaufUin  and  Unanimity  in  Corn- 
wall ;  also  at  Franconia,  Jackson  and  Haverhill  in  New  Hampshire,  and  several  other 
localities  in  the  United  States.    (Dana,  ii.  63.) 

Banaite  (ii.  303)  and  Glaucodotc  (ii.  846)  are  varieties  of  mispickel  in  which  the 
iron  is  partly  replaced  by  cobalt,  to  the  amount  of  one-sixth  in  the  former  and  one- 
third  in  the  latter.    (Dana,  ii.  62.) 

niXSTXiSTOE.  Viscum  album. — The  chemical  constitution  of  this  plant  has 
been  examined  by  P.  Keinseh  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  541),  who  has  found  in  it  two  viscous 
substances  called  viscaoutchin  and  viscin  (§'.  v.). 

*  With  a  little  lithia  ;  a  trace  of  copper  was  also  found. 
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nsxS'S'.  An  impiiro  ferric  sulphate  found  at  Eammelsberg,  near  Goslar  in  tho 
Hai'z.    (See  Sulphates.) 

MXTZS-G'RSIEM'.  Arfsenate  of  copper,  2Cu-0.As-0^  (See  Green  pigments, 
ii.  944.) 

BniZZOSrXTS.    Syn.  with  Meionite  (p.  865). 
mocHA  STOEJB  or  Moss  Agate.    (See  Agate,  i.  62.) 

mOBUMSTB  or  Skidtcrudite.  An  arsenide  of  cobalt,  Co-As^,  found  at  Skutterud, 
near  Modum  in  Norway  (i.  1042). 

BSOHSISI'S.  Syn.  with  Leucopyrite  or  native  proto-arsenide  of  iron,  FeAs 
(p.  368). 

EIOHSITB.    Native  titanate  of  iron.    (See  Titanium  ) 

BSOZiBCUXiSi.  This  term,  in  its  strict  chemical  sense,  denotes  the  smallest  quantity 
of  a  compound  body  that  can  take  part  in  any  chemical  reaction.  Thus,  as  explained 
in  the  article  Atomic  Weights  (i.  457-469),  the  molecule  of  water  is  assumed  to  be 
H-'O  =  18  and  not  HO  =  9,  because,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  18  pts.  by  weight 
(H  =  1 )  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  taken  up  by,  or  eliminated  from, 
any  group  of  elements  concerned  in  a  reaction.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  molecule  of 
ammonia  is  assumed  to  be  NH^  =17,  and  not  any  multiple  or  submultiple  thereof. 
(See  Odling,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  107.) 

To  enter  into  all  the  considerations  by  which  the  molecular  weights  of  bodies  are  de- 
termined, would  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  treated  in  some  detail  in  otlier 
articles  of  this  work,  especially  that  above  referred  to  (see  also  Classification,  i.  1007). 
It  may  therefore  suffice  to  point  out  in  this  Tplaee  that,  among  the  purely  chemical  con- 
siderations which  enter  into  the  determination  of  this  point,  a  prominent  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  a  compound  are  replaced  by  other 
radicles,  simple  or  compound.    Thus,  in  the  four  typical  molecules, 

HCl,  H-0,  H^N,  H'C, 

the  hydrogen  in  the  first,  viz.  hydrochloric  acid,  must  be  either  wholly  replaced  or  not  at 
all;  whereas  in  water,  either  the  half  or  tho  whole  of  the  hydrogen  may  be  thus  re- 
placed, but  no  other  fraction  ;  and  in  ammonia,  the  substitution  takes  place  by  thirds  ; 
and  in  marsh-gas,  by  fourths.  Again,  sulpliuric  acid  is  regarded  as  dibasic,  and  repre- 
sented by  ff'^SO^ ;  phosphoric  acid  as  tribasie,  and  denoted  by  II^PO' ;  tartaric  acid  as 
tetrabasic,  by  H'.C''H'-0",  for  similar  reasons. 

Physical  considerations  likewise  enter  largely  into  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights.  Thus,  in  compound  gases  and  all  compounds  whose  specific  gravities  can  bo 
determined  in  the  state  of  vapour,  the  molecule  is  assumed  to  be  so  constituted  that 
its  weight  is  double  of  the  specific  gravity,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  weight  of  a  unit-volume 
of  the  vapour.  This  assumption  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  rest  on  any  physical 
basis  ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  true  in  numerous  cases  in  which  the  weight  of  the  molecule 
can  be  fixed  independently  of  it  by  purely  chemical  considerations ;  and  hence  it  is  ex- 
tended to  others  in  which  such  verification  cannot  be  obtained.  Other  physical  con- 
siderations which  enter  into  the  determination  of  molecular  weights  are  specific  heat, 
boiling  point,  isomorphism,  &e.  (See  Atomic  Weights,  i.  466-473  ;  Heat,  iii.  30-40 
and  89-91;  Isomorphism,  iii.  423-432.) 

The  term  molecule,  as  applied  to  elements,  must  be  understood  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense  from  that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  compounds.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  an  elementary  body  that  can  enter  into  a  reaction  is  called,  not  a  molecule, 
but  an  atom  ;  and  the  molecule  of  an  element  is  the  smallest  quantity,  or  group  of 
atoms,  that  can  exist  in  the  free  state.  Many  considerations  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  group  consists  of  two  elementary  atoms,  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  for  example,  being  HH.  (See  Atomic  Weights,  i.  466  ;  and  Chemical, 
Affojity,  i.  857.)  There  are  also  certain  compound  radicles,  viz.  the  alcohol-radicles 
methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  whose  molecules  in  the  free  state  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
doubles  of  those  by  which  they  enter  into  combination  ;  c.ff.,  free  methyl  =  CHICIP; 
but  recent  investigations  on  the  relations  between  these  radicles  and  their  hj'drides 
(pp.  182,  198),  have  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  existence  of  these  particular 
compound  molecules. 

IVIOIiYBI>BI>TU9S.  8i/mhol,  Mo.  Atomic  Weight,  92. — A  metal  occurring  in 
small  quantity  as  a  sulphide  {moli/hdenite),  and  as  molybdate  of  lead  {widfenite).  The 
native  sulphide  was  first  distingiushed  from  plumbago,  which  it  much  resembles,  by 
Scheele  in  1778  ;  the  metal  was  first  prepared  from  the  trioxide  by  Hjelm  in  1782. 

The  most  complete  investigations  of  the  properties  and  combinations  of  this  metal 
have  been  made  by  Berzelius  (Fogg.  Ann.  iv.  153;  vi.  361,  .''eg ;  vii.  261); 
Svanberg  and  Struve  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliv.  257;  Jahresb.  1847-48,  p.  408);  Struve 
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(J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxi.  449  ;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  346) ;  Blomstrand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxi.  449  ; 
Ixxvii.  88  ;  Ixxxii.  433;  Jahresk  1857,  p.  191;  1859,  p.  164;  1861,  p.  239) ;  and  H. 
Schultze  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  49;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  217).  The  name  molybdenum 
is  derived  from  fioAv^^aiua  or  moli/bdtsna,  applied  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  to  galena 
and  other  lead -compounds.* 

Preparation. — Metallic  molybdenum  is  prepared: — 1.  By  exposing  either  of  the 
oxides,  ormolybdate  of  ammonium,  or  acid  molybdate  of  potassium,  to  a  full  white  heat 
in  a  crucible  hned  with  charcoal.  The  reduction  is  easily  effected,  and  may  even  be 
performed  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate  of  sodium;  but  to  obtain  a 
fused  button  of  the  metal,  a  very  strong  heat  is  required  (Berzelius). — 2.  By  passing 
dry  hydrogen  gas  over  either  of  the  oxides  of  molybdenum  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
porcelain  tube.  (Berzelius.) 

Properties. — Molybdenum  reduced  by  hydrogen  is  a  grey  pulverulent  mass  which 
acquires  a  metallic  lustre  by  trituration,  and  conducts  electricity.  By  fusion  in  a 
Deville's  blast-furnace,  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass,  with  nearly  silvery  lustre,  harder 
than  topaz,  and  of  specific  gi-avity  8'6.    (Debray,  Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  1098.) 

Molybdenum  is  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  slowly 
heated  it  acquires,  first  a  brownish-yellow,  then  a  blue  tarnish,  and  finally  takes  fire 
(?  the  pulverulent  metal)  and  burns  to  molybdic  trioxide  (Berzelius).  It  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dised by  fusion  with  nit7r,  slowly  by  h/drate  of  potassium,  and  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
boiling  potash-lye.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  in 
hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  If  the  acids  are 
used  in  small  quantity  only,  the  metal  is  converted  into  molybdic  oxide  ;  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  blue  oxide  is  formed  ;  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  tlie  product  is  molybdic  acid,  which  is  also  partially  deposited  in  the  solid 
state.  Molybdenum  is  hkewise  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  chlorine-water  and  by  a  mixture 
of  nitric  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  boiling  aqueous  arsenic 
acid,  slightly  also  hy  phosphoric  and  boric  acids ;  not  by  hytlrocldoric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  reduces  the  oxides  of  silver  and  mercury  when  triturated  with  them.  Ignited 
in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  it  is  oxidised,  with  separation  of  hydrogen. 

Combinations. — Molybdenum  enters  into  combination  as  a  diatomic,  tetratomic,  hex- 
atomic,  and  sometimes  also  as  a  tri-atomic  radicle :  thus  it  forms  the  oxides  Mo"0, 
Mo''0-,  Mo"0^  the  chlorides,  Mo"Cl-  and  Mo"Cr' ;  the  bromides,  Mo"Br-,  Mo"'Br», 
the  bromo-chloride,  Mo''Br''Cl*,  the  oxychloride,  Mo''CI-0,  &a.  Its  exact  position  in 
the  metalhc  series  is  not  yet  exactly  ascertained,  inasmuch  as  its  specific  heat  has  not 
been  determined,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  volatile,  assume  the  gaseous 
state  at  too  high  a  temperature  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  their  vapour-densities 
(see  page  968). 

BE3E«YB3>SK'1J'EI,  iiaiiOTrS  OS".  Molybdenum  unites  with  tin,  lead,  iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  rendering  them  less  fusible,  more  brittle,  and,  except 
in  tlie  case  of  silver,  whiter.  Molybdide  of  copper  is  of  a  pale,  copper-red  colour, 
malleable  if  the  molybdenum  is  not  in  excess.  With  2  pts.  of  gold,  molybdenum  forms 
a  black,  brittle  globule. — Molybdide  of  iron  constitutes  the  so-called  "  bears  "  found  on 
the  hearths  of  copper-furnaces  (p.  368).  Equal  parts  of  molybdenum  and  platinum 
yield  a  hard,  brittle,  shapeless  lump,  having  a  light  grey  colour  and  metaUic  lustre, 
and  appearing  compact  on  the  fractured  surface.  4  pts.  platinum  with  1  pt.  molybde- 
num form  a  hard,  brittle,  bluish-grey  alloy,  having  a  granular  fracture  (Hjelm). — 
The  alloy  of  1  pt.  silver  and  2  pts.  molybdenum  is  grey,  granular,  and  brittle. 

Molybdide  o  f  Aluminium,  AlPMo,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdic  acid  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  3U  pts. 
cryolite,  30  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  equivalent 
proportions,  and  15  pts.  aluminium,  at  a  strong  red  heat.  On  treating  the  resulting 
regulus  with  soda-lye,  there  remains  a  crystalline  powder  coloured  black  by  a 
film  of  metallic  molybdenum,  but  assuming  an  iron-grey  colour  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  rhombic  prisms.  It  acquires 
a  steel-bhie  tarnish  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  easily  in  hot  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.    (Wcihler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  102.) 

IWOailTBDEia'UBa,  BROIVZXIISS  OE*.  (Blomstrand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvii.  88; 
Ixxxii.  433;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  164;  1861,  p.  239.)  When  bromine-vapour  is  passed 
over  strongly  heated  molybdenum,  an  oxybromide  is  first  formed,  then  a  greyish-green 
sublimate  of  tribromide  close  to  the  heated  part  of  the  tube,  the  metal  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  a  yellowish-red  colour  and  being  at  last  completely  converted  into  dibromide  ; 
between  these  two  products  there  are  also  found  isolated  shining  needles  of  the  tetra- 
bromide,  of  a  pure  black  colour. 

•  "  Est  et  molybd«na,  quam  alio  t.co  galenam  vocavimus,  vena  argenti  plumbique  communis," 
(Pliny.) 
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The  Dibromide  or  Mol  ij  fid  ous  broMide,Mo"liT-,  is  produced,  as  just  stated,  by 
direct  combination  of  its  elements,  also  by  heating  the  tribromide.  It  is  a  non- volatile, 
amorphous,  reddish-j'ellow  body,  which  is  not  perceptibly  attacked  by  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  or  even  boiling  nitromuriatic  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  and  completely  when  heated 
with  dilute  caustic  alkalis,  forming  a  yellow  solution  containing  molybduus  oxybromide : 

3MoBr=  +  2KH0    =    2KBr  +  H'O  +  MoWO. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  decompose  the  bromide  completely,  with  pre- 
cipitation of  a  black  hydrated  oxide. 

The  yellow  solution  above  mentioned,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  deposits 
small  shining  golden  yellow  crystals  of  a  hydrated  molybdous  oxybromide, 

Mo^Br'0.9H-0  ;  but  when  neutralised  with  an  oxygen-acid,  it  yields  a  dark  yellow, 
flocculent  or  granular  precipitate  of  the  same  oxybromide  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 

water,  Mo^Br*0.3H-0.  The  oxybromide  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  alkalis  and  in 
the  stronger  oxygen-acids,  and  from  the  acid  solutions  thus  obtained,  the  bromine  is  not 
precipitated  by  silver  salts. — The  solution  of  the  oxybromide  in  dilute  aqueous  alkalis 
forms  with  hydrobromic,  hydrochluric,  or  hi/driodic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble 

in  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  consisting  of  Mo'Br^3H20,  Mo^Br'CP.3H-0  or 

Mo^Br*I^.3H'0. — Blomstrand  regards  all  these  compounds  as  containing  the  diatomic 
VA.A\c\e,bromomolybd(num,  MoBr',  e.g.,  the  oxybromide,  (MoBr')"0,  the  chlorobromide, 
(MoBr')"CT-,  &c.    (See  page  1030.) 

The  Tribromide,  Mo"'Br',  or  Molybdoso-molyhdic  bromide,  MoBr-.MoBr^,  is 
produced  as  above  mentioned,  by  direct  combination,  or  with  greater  facility  by  passing 
bromine-vapour  over  a  lieated  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide  and  charcoal.  It  is  sometimes 
obtained  in  separate  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in  blackish-green  masses  consisting 
of  delicate,  capillary,  interlaced  needles.  It  is  difficult  to  sublime,  and  at  a  bright  red 
heat  is  resolved  into  the  dibromide  and  free  bromine.  It  is  not  even  wetted  by  water, 
and  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  Dilute 
alkalis  act  upon  it  slowly,  and  at  the  boiling  heat  decompose  it  completely,  with 
separation  of  black  molybdic  hydrate. 

The  Tetrabromide  or  Molybdic  bromide,  Mo^Br',  formed  also  by  direct  com- 
bination (p.  1028),  is  fusible  and  volatile,  forming  a  brown-red  vapour;  it  deliquesces 
in  the  air  to  a  black  liquid  ;  and  forms  with  water  a  yeUow-brown  solution,  from  which 
alkalis  throw  down  molybdic  hydrate  of  a  rusty  yellow  colour.  It  is  easily  resolved  by 
heat  into  the  dibromide  and  free  bromine,  the  temperatures  at  which  it  is  formed  and 
decomposed  being  very  close  togetlier. 

The  hex bromid e,  Mo"'Br°,  has  not  been  obtained,  but  the  corresponding  oxyln-o- 
niide,  Mo^'Br-O",  is  produced  by  passing  bromine- vapour  over  heated  molybdic  oxide, 
MoO'^,  or  by  heating  molybdic  trioxide  with  boric,  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  fusing 
the  pulverised  mass  with  bromide  of  potassium,  c.  g.  : 

MoO'  +  B-O^  +  2KBr    =    2KB0-  +  MoBr-0=. 

Wlien  quickly  sublimed,  it  forms  indistinct  crystalline  scales  ;  but  by  slow  sublimation 
it  may  be  obtained  in  more  distinctly  developed  crystalline  plates  of  yellow-red  colour 
and  fatty  lustre,  which  deliquesce  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  forma  colourless  solution 
in  water. 

TCLOXiTBSSl^TUIVX,  CHI=OriSBSS  OF.  Molybdenum  forms  three  chlorides, 
analogous  to  the  liromides.  Tlie  tri-chloride  and  tetrachloride  were  first  prepared  by 
Berzelius.  who  also  obtained  the  dichloride  in  solution  ;  these  compounds  have  befn 
more  fully  examined  by  Blomstrand,  who  has  also  obtained  the  anhydi-ous  dichloride 
and  several  oxychlorides. 

Bichloride  or  Mol ybdoiia  Chloride,  Mo"CP. — This  compound  is  formed, 
together  with  the  other  chlorides,  bypassing  clilorine-gas  over  heated  molybdenum.  It 
may  be  prepared,  though  not  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  exposing  the  trichloride  to  a 
moderate  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  or  other  gas  which  does  not  act 
upon  it,  or  by  heating  metallic  molybdenum  with  calomel ;  also,  though  in  very  small 
quantity,  by  passing  clilorine-gas  largely  diluted  with  carbonic  anhydride  over  mode- 
rately heated  molybdenum;  it  is  likewise  formed  in  small  quantity,  togetlier  with  the 
tetrachloride,  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  heated  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide  and  char- 
coal when  the  temperature  is  very  high.  (Blomstrand.) 

Molybdous  chloride  is  olitained,  in  solution,  bysatm-ating  hydrochloric  acid  with  mo- 
lybdous hydrate.  The  dark-brown  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  black  mass  which 
redissolves  almost  entirely  in  water,  but  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  gives  off  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  pulverulent  oxycbloride.  (Berzelius.) 
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The  anhydrous  dicliloride  is  an  amorphous  powder  of  dull  yellow  coloiu*,  incKning 
to  greenish  from  the  presence  of  impurities.  It  behaves  with  alkalis  like  the 
dibromide,  but  dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodic  acids.    The  alkaline  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  molybdous 

oxyehloride,  Mo'OTO, in  combination  with  water,  sometimes  in  very  small  crystals, 
but  generally  as  an  amorphous  gummy  precipitate.    Acids  (especially  acetic  acid) 

added  to  the  same  solution,  throw  dowTi  the  hydrated  oxyehloride,  Mo'd'O-SH^'O,  in 
the  form  of  light  yellow  flocks,  which  when  recently  precipitated,  and  washed  with 
water,  dissolves  easily  in  the  stronger  acids.  (Blomstrand.) 

The  hydrated  oxyehloride  boiled  with  hydrobromic,  hydriodic  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
yields  solutions  which  deposit  compounds  of  exactly  analogous  constitution,  having  the 
oxygen  replaced  by  an  equivalent  qiiantity  of  bromine,  iodine  or  chlorine.  With 
hydrobromic  acid,  the  chlorobromide,  Mo^Cl^Br^.  .3H'0,  is  obtained,  in  thin  reddish- 
yellow  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  highly 

concentrated  at  100°,  deposits  short  prismatic  crystals  containing  Mo^CPBr-.GH-O, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  forming  a  solution  which,  after  a  while,  becomes  turbid 
unless  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  acid),  and  deposits  a  granular  powder. 

Similarly  with  hydriodic  add,  the  compoimd  Mo^CPI-.3H-0  is  obtained,  as  a  scaly 

crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water ;  also  Mo'Gl'I-.6H-0,  which  resembles  the 
corresponding  bromine-compound,  but  forms  darker-coloured  crystals.  The  cor- 
responding chlorine-compounds,  Mo'CP-SH^O  and  Mo^CP.GH^O  (or  MoCP.H'O  and 

MoCr^2H-'0),  are  obtained  in  like  manner,  the  former  in  thin  scales  insoluble  in  water, 
the  latter  in  liglit  yellow  slender  needles  or  prisms,  which  also  dissolve  in  water, 
forming  a  solution  which  soon  becomes  turbid.    The  acid  solutions  of  these  compounds 
may  be  repeatedly  evaporated  to  diyness,  even  in  contact  with  the  air  without  percep- 
tible decomposition.     The  solid  compounds  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  first  give  off  nothing  but  water  ;  but  afterwards,  if  the  heat  be  quickly 
raised,  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  is  given  oif,  so  that  the  residue  always  contains  more 
or  less  of  the  corresponding  oxyehloride,  or  even  molybdous  oxide,  e.g. 
Mo'Cl'Br^  +  WO    =    Mo'Cl'O  +  2HBr 
and  Mo'Cl^Br^  +  3H=0  =      3MoO    +  2HBr  +  4HC1. 
The  same  decompositions  take  place,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  when  these  compounds 
are  heated  in  contact  with  moist  air. 

The  haloid  molybdous  compounds  just  described  unite  with  the  haloid  salts  of  potassium 
and  ammonium,  forming  double  salts  having  the  composition  Mo'Cl'^.KCl ;  Mo'Cl'Br^. 
2NH'Br,  Mo'Cl'Br-.2KBr,  &c.,  which  crystallise  out  almost  completely  from  their 
acid  solutions  on  cooUug.  These  double  salts  vary  in  colour  from  shining  straw- 
yellow  (the  chlorine-salts),  to  deep  yellowish-red  (the  iodine-salts);  they  are  of 
various,  usually  prismatic  form  ;  are  decomposed  by  pure  water,  the  alkali-metal  salt 
dissolving,  while  the  molybdous  compound  (Mo^Cl^Br^  for  example)  separates  in 
combination  with  3H^0  ;  but  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  water  containing  free 
acid.  Alcohol  dissolves  some  of  them  (Mo'CPBr-.2NH'Br,  for  example)  without 
decomposition,  whereas  from  others  (as  Mo^CPBr-.2KBr)  it  dissolves  the  molybdous 
compound,  and  leaves  the  salt  of  the  alkali-metal.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the 
solutions  of  these  double  salts,  throws  down  only  half  the  amount  of  halogen  contained 
in  them  {e.g.  from  Mo'Cr'Br'-.2KBr,  only  the  4  at.  bromine,  and  from  Mo'Cl''.2KCl,  or 
]Mo'Cl^Cr-.2KCl,  only  4  at.  chlorine) ;  moreover  their  acid  solutions  are  not  decomposed 
by  sulphydric  acid,  even  after  a  day's  contact  (in  the  alkaline  solutions  it  produces  a 
slow  decomposition),  and  they  are  not  precipitated  by  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 
From  these  reactions,  and  from  the  composition  of  the  double  salts,  Blomstrand  infers 
that  all  these  compounds  contain  the  diatomic  radicle,  ehloromolybdenum  Mo'Cl',  that 
molybdous  chloride  is  (Mo^Cl')"Cl-,  the  oxyehloride  (Mo^Cl-')"0,  the  chlorobromide 
(Mo3CP)Br2  &c. 

Trichloride,  Mo"'CF,  or  Molybdoso-molybdic  chloride,  MoCRMoCR  This 
compound  is  obtained,  though  not  in  the  pure  state,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  molybdic 
chloride,  MoCl"*,  over  heated  molybdenum.  Berzelius,  who  prepared  it  in  this  manner, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  analysed  it,  regarded  it  as  the  dichloride  ;  but  according  to 
Blomstrand's  analysis,  the  compound  thus  obtained  has  nearly  the  composition  MoCR 
The  trichloride  is  more  easily  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  the  tetrachloride 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  by  a  spirit-lamp  ;  or  better,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  tetra- 
chloride mixed  with  carbonic  anhydride,  tlirough  a  tube,  one  part  of  which  is 
very  strongly  heated  ;  the  trichloride  then  collects  behind  this  portion,  as  a  thick  homo- 
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geneous  crust  (Blomstrand).  It  has  a  dark  copper-red  colour,  and  when  heated  to 
the  melting  point  of  glass,  in  a  vessel  which  does  not  allow  access  of  air,  it  volatilises 
and  forms  a  confusedly  crystalline,  dark  briek-rcd  subhmate  (Berzelius).  It  is  in- 
soluble in  vmtcr,  but  colours  that  liquid  reddish  when  suspended  in  it;  insoluble  also 
in  dilute  hi/drnchloi-ic  acid.  When  digested  with  potash  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium 
and  an  insoluble  blackis-h-brown  hydi-ated  oxide  of  molybdenum.  (Berzelius.) 

Tetrachloride  or  Molyhdic  chloride,  Mo"Cl^  This  compound,  discovered  by 
Berzelius,  is  produced  when  chlorine  gas,  free  from  air,  is  passed  over  gently  heated 
molybdenum.  The  metal  then  takes  Are  and  burns  on  the  surface  for  a  few  seoonds ; 
but  this  effect  soon  ceases  and  a  dark  red  gas  is  formed,  which  condenses  on  the  cold 
parts  of  the  vessel  in  dark  coloured  metallic-shining  crystals  having  very  much  the 
aspect  of  iodine.  Blomstrand  prepares  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  strongly  heated 
molybdic  sulphide  (the  native  sulphide).  The  crystals  are  very  fusible  (Berzelius), 
somewhat  diiiicult  of  fusion  (Blomstrand),  and  sublime  at  a  moderate  heat.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  fume  at  the  first  instant,  and  then  deliquesce,  the  original  black 
colour  of  the  liquid  passing  through  blue-green,  greenish-yellow,  and  dark  red  into 
yellow.  When  kept  in  a  vessel  containing  air,  they  absorb  oxygen  and  yield  a  subli- 
mate consisting  of  an  oxychloride. 

Molybdic  chloride  when  thrown  into  water,  dissolves  with  such  violence  that  the 
liquid  effervesces  and  boils,  as  if  a  gas  were  given  off,  which  however  is  not  the  case. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  chloride  drenched  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  forms  a  solu- 
tion which  soon  turns  green  or  blue  from  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air;  a  stronger 
solution  is  more  permanent,  and  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat  without 
decomposition,  the  tetrachloride  then  remaining  as  a  black  mass.  Molybdic  chloride 
may  also  be  obtained  in  solution  by  digesting  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add- 
ing nitric  acid  from  time  to  time  till  the  liquid  acquires  a  red-brown  colour,  or  by 
digesting  molybdic  anhydride  and  pulverised  molybdenum  (or  metallic  copper)  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  till  all  the  molybdic  anhydride  is  dissolved  and  the  liquid  has  become 
red.    In  all  these  solutions,  ammonia  forms  a  precipitate  of  moLybdic  hydrate. 

Aminonio- molyhdic  chloride  is  obtained,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  molybdic  chloride  with  ammonia,  till  the  precipitate  just  begins  to  be  permanent,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  double  salt  then  separating  in  small  brown 
crystals  which  decompose  in  contact  with  air. 

A  solution  of  molybdic  chloride  saturated  with  sal-ammoniac  and  left  to  evaporate 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  first  deposits  brown  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  ;  and  the  mother-liquor 
ultimately  yields  green  octahedrons  of  the  double  salt  3MoC1^2NH '01.611-0,  which 
soon  deliquesce  in  moist  an-  to  a  black  liquid  becoming  reddish-yellow  when  diluted, 
and  yielding  with  ammonia  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  of  molybdic  hydrate.  (Blom- 
s  trand. ) 

1WOI.YBBEWUM,  CHZaO^OSROMSDSS  OF.    This  compound,  Mo^BrX'P,  is 

olitained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  molybdous  oxybromide,  and  Mo^Cl'Br- 
by  that  of  hj'drobroraic  acid  on  molybdous  oxychloride.  (Blomstrand,  pp.  1029, 
1030.) 

IVTOXYIIISETJUM,  DETECTIOW  AND  ESTIMCATIOIJ  OF.  1.  Blow- 
pi  pi-  r  I-  a  cti  im  s. — Molybdic  trioxide  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  outer  flame  is  volati- 
lised and  forms  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  on  the  charcoal ;  in  the  inner  flame  it  may 
be  reduced  (even  without  carbonate  of  sodium)  to  metallic  molybdenum,  which  is  sepa- 
rated as  a  grey  powder  on  levigating  tlie  charcoal.  With  borax,  all  the  oxides  of 
molybdenum  give,  in  the  outer  flame,  a  bead  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  colourless 
on  cooling  ;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  dark  brown  bead,  which  is  opaque  if  excess  of  molyb- 
denum is  present.  By  long  continued  heating,  the  molyl)dic  oxide  may  be  separated 
in  dark  brown  flakes,  floating  in  the  clear  yellow  glass.  With  microcosmic  salt  in  the 
outer  flame,  all  oxides  of  molybdenum  give  a  bead  which  is  greenish  while  hot,  and 
colourless  on  cooling ;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  clear  green  bead  from  which  molybdic  oxide 
cannot  be  separated  by  continued  heat. 

2.  Beactions  in  Solution. — a.  Solutions  of  molybdous  salts  obtained  by  dis- 
solving molybdous  oxide  in  acids  are  opaque  and  almost  black.  They  yield  with  sid- 
phydric  acid  a  brown-black  precipitate,  a,n(i  sulphide  of  ammonium  a  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  molybdenum  easily  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  molybdous 
hydrate  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  slightly  soluble  in  the  neutral  carbonates,  easily 
soluble  in  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  or  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Fcrrocyanide  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  form  dark  brown  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess.  Phosphate 
of  sodium  forms  a  white  precipitate. 

j3.  Solutions  of  molybdic  salts  have  a  reddish-brown  colour.    When  heated  iu 
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the  air,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  Llue  by  oxidation.  In  contact  with  metallic 
zinc,  they  first  blacken  and  then  yield  a  black  precipitate  of  molybdous  hydrate. 
Their  reactions  with  alkalis,  sidphydric  acid,  &c.,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
molybdous  salts,  excepting  that  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in  colour. 

y.  Molybdates  are  coloiirless  unless  they  contain  a  coloured  base.  Solutions  of  the 
alkaline  molybdates  yield  with  acids  a  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid,  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  precipitant.  They  are  coloured  yellow  by  sidphydric  acid,  from  formation  of  a 
sulphomolybdate  of  the  alkali-metal  B'-MoS',  and  then  yield  with  acids  a  brown 
precipitate  of  trisulpliide  of  molybdenum.  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  for 
molybdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  carth-mctals,  and 
precipitates  of  various  colours  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  ;  e.g.  white  with  lead  and 
silver  salts  ;  yellow  with  ferric  salts  ;  and  yellowish-white  with  merciu-ous  salts. — Stan- 
nous c/«to«'(^e  produces  immediately  a  greenish-bine  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  which  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  tin-solution.  Mcrcuroiis  Tzzira^t' forms  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  blackened  by  ammonia.  Wlien  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  liquid 
containing  it,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonium,  together  with  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  after  a  while  deposits  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  molybdic  acid  combined  with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
aranimonia.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  likewise  in  excess  of  the  phos- 
phate. The  reaction  is  tlierefore  especially  adapted  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  dibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates  do  not 
produce  the  yellow  precipitate.    Arsenic  acid  gives  a  similar  reaction. 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation,  and  Separation.  When  molybdenum  occurs  in 
the  form  of  trioxide  or  molybdic  anhydride  (MoO'),  the  best  mode  of  estimating  it 
is  to  convert  it  into  the  di-oxide,  MoO'^,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  This 
oxide,  which  is  not  at  all  volatile,  may  then  be  weighed.  When  molybdic  acid  exists 
in  solution  in  ammonia  or  in  other  acids,  the  solution  must  be  carefully  evaporated  by 
dryness  and  the  residue  treated  as  above. 

Molybdenum  is  separated  from  most  metals  by  its  solubility  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
The  filtered  solution  containing  sulphomolybdate  of  ammonium  is  then  treated  with  an 
excess  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  precipitate  the  trisulpliide ;  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter  and  its  weight  determined,  after  which  a  known  quantity  of 
it  is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  to  convert  it  into  the  disulphide,  MoS, 
from  the  weight  of  which  the  amount  of  molybdenum  is  calculated. 

From  arsenic,  molybdenum  may  be  separated  by  converting  the  arsenic  into  arsenic 
acid,  and  precipitating  it  by  a  magnesinm-salt  (i.  367).  Antimony  may  be  separated 
from  molybdenum  by  the  same  process  which  serves  to  separate  it  from  arsenic  and 
tin  (i.  369),  the  alkaline  molybdates,  like  the  arsenates  and  stannates,  being  soluble 
in  water.    For  the  separation  of  molybdenum  from  tungsten,  see  Tungsten. 

Molybdic  acid  is  separated  from  the  earths,  by  fusing  the  compound  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  which  dissolves  molybdate  of  sodium 
and  leaves  the  earth  as  carbonate. 

From  the  fixed  alkalis,  molybdic  acid  maybe  separated  by  precipitation  vAfiimer- 
curous  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
mereurous  nitrate,  then  dried  and  ignited  at  a  moderate  heat  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, whereby  it  is  reduced  to  molybdic  oxide. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Molybdenum.  Berzelius,  in  1818  (Schw.  J.  xxii. 
61),  endeavoured  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  by  the  quantity 
of  molybdate  of  lead,  PpbMO*,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  known  weight  of  the 
nitrate;  in  this  way  he  obtained  for  molybdenum  the  number  96,  which  however  he 
regarded  as  only  an  approximation. 

Svanberg  and  Struve  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  209),  from  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  considered  that  the  most  accurate  results  were  obtained  by  roasting  the 
disulphide,  MoS-,  in  air.  They  found  in  ten  experiments,  that  the  artificially  prepared 
disulphide  lost  by  roasting,  from  9'929  to  10"356  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  whence, 
taking  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  at  32,  they  obtained,  as  a  mean  result,  the  number 
92-14  ;  but  the  results  of  the  individual  experiments  (even  excluding  the  three  which 
differed  most  widely  from  the  rest)  varied  from  80-88  to  97-15,  so  that  no  great  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  the  mean  result. 

Berlin,  in  1850  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  272),  analysed  the  ammonium-salt, 

(NH*)^Mo'*0".3ffO  or  2NH^0.5Mo0^3H-'0, 
and  fo-and  the  quantity  of  molybdic  anhydride,  MoO',  left  on  igniting  it,  to  vary  in  four 
experiments,  only  between  81-555  and  81'612:  mean  81,581,  whence  he  obtains  for 
molybdenum  the  number  92,  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  by  Svanberg  and  Struve. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ix.  129),  by  reducing  crystallised 
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molj'lidic  anliydi'ide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  obtained  in  six  experiments,  values  of 
Mo  between  95'2  and  96'2  :  mean  95'7  ;  be  i-egards  96  as  the  true  atomic  vreigbt  of 
molybdennm,  "whicli  is  the  same  as  that  originally  found  by  Berzelius. 

SV£03:."srBDEBIUaa,  ri.UOaiISES  of,  a.  Molyhdous  J^/«or?(^f.— Molybdous 
oxide  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  forming  a  purple-red  liquid  which  dries  up  at  a 
giuitle  heat  to  a  varnish  of  the  same  colour ;  this  residue  when  more  strongly  heated 
becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  partly  insoluble  in  water. 

Potassio-molyhdous  fluoride  is  precipitated  in  pale  red  flocks  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
molybdous  fluoride  with  fluoride  of  potassium.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  containing  a 
little  free  acid,  and  separates,  during  evaporation  or  on  cooling,  as  a  dark  rose-coloured 
powder,  which  becomes  lighter  when  diy.  The  ainmo7iium-sa!t  is  exactly  similar  ;  the 
sodium-salt  is  more  soluble. 

/8.  Molijhdic  Fluoride. — The  solution  of  molybdic  hydrate  in  aqueous  liydi'ofluoric 
acid  is  red,  unless  the  acid  is  in  very  large  excess,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  colourless. 
After  gentle  evaporation,  whereby  it  is  soon  '  rendered  blue  if  the  acid  is  not  in  excess, 
it  leaves  a  black  crystalline  residue  (of  molybdic  fluoride?),  which  redissolves  perfectly 
in  water,  forming  a  red  solution;  but  if  somewhat  more  strongly  heated,  loses  acid, 
and  when  dissolved  in  water,  leaves  a  residue  of  molybdic  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

Double  salts  of  molybdic  fluoride  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  just  described 
with  the  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  Tiiey  are  rusty  yellow  powders,  somewhat 
6olul)le  in  water. 

The  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum  yields  with  hydrofluoric  acid  a  deep  blue  solution 
which  does  not  crystallise.  (Berzelius.) 

7.  Trifluoridr.  Molybdic  trioxide  dissolves  readily  and  abundantly  in  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  The  colourless  solution  has  a  sour  and  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and 
yields,  on  evaporation,  a  yellowish  syrup  which  exhibits  no  signs  of  crystallisation; 
assumes  a  greenish  or  bluish  tint  when  heated,  in  consequence  of  minute  organic  par- 
ticles falling  into  it ;  redissolves  but  imperfectly  in  water  after  evaporation  to  complete 
dryness  ;  and  leaves  an  insoluble  compound  of  molybdic  trioxide  with  a  small  proportion 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  of  molybdic  trioxide  with  trifluoride  of  molybdenum,  which, 
though  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  p)ure  water,  is  precipitated  from  it  by  the  first- 
mentioned  acid  solution. 

Several  combinations  exist  of  trifluoride  of  molybdenum  with  the  more  basic  metal- 
lic fluorides  ;  they  are  not,  however,  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  combination 
with  salts  of  molybdic  acid  :  c.  r/.,  K"MoO\K-MoF'*.  (Berzelius.) 

MOI.YBIJE3MUEI  GSAI^CE.    Native  sulphide  of  molybdenum  (p.  10-13). 

S«[OI.TBDEWUBi:,  lOSXSSS  OI".    Molybdenum  and  iodine  do  not  act  on  one 

anolher,  even  at  a  red  heat.  By  dissolving  molybdous  hydrate  in  hydriodic  acid,  a  so- 
lution of  molybdous  /of/Zo'^' is  obtained  resembling  that  of  molyixlous  chloride  (p.  1029). 

Molybdic  iodide  is  obtained  in  solution  by  saturating  hydriodic  acid  with  molybdic 
hydrate.  The  solution  is  red,  and  yields  by  evaporation  in  contact  with  the  air,  a 
crystallised  salt,  which  is  red  by  transmitted,  brown  by  reflected  light.  It  decomposes 
at  a  high  temperature,  giving  oiF  hydriodic  acid  and  leaving  molylidic  oxide.  The 
residue  left  on  spontaneous  evaporation  redissolves  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

IWOXiirBBEXJUnX,  XOBOBROBiZSBS:  and  IOBOCHI.ORZBB  OI*. 
Mo^Br^I-  and  Mo'Cl'I'-. — These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  molybdous  oxybromlde  and  oxycliloride  respectively  (pp.  1U29,  1030). 

WEOXYBBETffXTBE,  UITRIBES  and  JLmiDBS  OT,  (Tuttle,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

ci.  285.  Uhrlaub,  I'ogg.  Ann.  ci.  (ido  ;  .Jaliresb.  liS.")/,  p.  194.) — These  compounds, 
which  have  not  been  very  exactly  investigated,  are  obtained  by  passing  ammonia-gas 
over  molybdic  trioxide,  or  the  chlorides  of  molybdenum,  at  high  temperatures. 
Tuttle,  by  heating  molybdic  chloride  in  ammonia-gas  till  the  resulting  chloride  of 
ammonium  was  volatilised,  obtained  a  black  sintered  mass  containing  82'8  per  cent, 
molybdenum,  probably  consisting  of  2MoN.MoH'N^. 

Uhrlaub  has  also  obtained  compounds  of  similar  constitution  by  the  action  of  dry 
ammonia-gas  on  molybdic  chloride.  The  action  takes  place  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  attended  with  sufficient  evolution  of  heat  to  partially  fuse  tlie  mass  and 
drive  oiF  chloride  of  ammonium.  On  subsequently  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  pi'oduct 
becomes  viscid,  and  soon  solidifies  to  a  black  tumefied  mass,  exhibiting  .stellate  groups 
of  lirownish  crystals  on  the  colder  parts ;  when  completely  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  by 
rapid  washing  with  water,  and  then  dried  in  avucuum  over  01I  of  vitriol,  it  exhibited  a 
composition  expressible  by  the  formula  Mo''H^N'°  or  4MoN-.  MoN-H*.  This  compound 
burns  brightly  in  oxygen  gas,  with  formation  of  water,  and  gives  off  ammonia  when 
ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium.  A  compound  resembling 
the  preceding  in  external  appearance,  but  consisting  of  BMoN.MoH'N^,  was  obtained 
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by  heating  niolybdio  chloride  in  ammonia-gas,  the  heat  being  at  last  raised  to  low 
redness.  Molybdic  chloride  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  ammonia-gas, 
yielded,  but  not  always,  the  compound  Mo^N-,  which  resembled  the  two  preceding  in  most 
respects,  but  had  a  greyer  colour ;  sometimes,  however,  nitrides  were  obtained,  interme- 
diate in  composition  between  Mo'N-  and  Mo^N^.  All  these  compounds,  when  heated 
to  whiteness  in  ammonia-gas,  yield  metallic  molybdenum. 

iVIolybdous  chloride  treated  with  ammonia-gas  yields  the  same  compounds,  together 
with  another,  which,  according  to  Uhrlaub,  is  analogous  in  composition  to  some  of  the 
platinum-bases. 

Nitrides  and  amides  of  molybdenum  are  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia- 
gas  on  molybdic  anhydride.  The  reaction  appears  to  be  very  complicated,  the  products 
MoN-,  MoH''N-,  Mo-N^,  and  Mo''N^,  being  obtained  in  different  proportions  according 
to  the  temperatiire,  and  often  uniting  together  to  form  compounds  varying  greatly  in 
composition. 

BEOZilTBSEXIUMC,  OXESBS  OF.  Molybdenum  forms  three  oxides,  having  the 
following  composition : 

Protoxide  or  Molybdous  oxide         ....  MoO 
Dioxide  or  Molybdic  oxide       .....  MoO'^ 
Trioxide  or  Molybdic  anhydride       ....  MoO' 

The  first  two  are  basylous  and  form  salts  with  acids ;  the  third  also  unites  loosely 
with  some  of  the  stronger  acids,  but  it  is  decidedly  of  a  chlorous  character,  uniting 
readily  with  the  more  basylous  metallic  oxides,  and  forming  definite  crystallisable  salts 
called  Molybdates.  There  is  also  an  oxide  (or  perhaps  more  than  one)  interme- 
diate between  the  di-  and  tri-oxide,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  molybdic  molybdate. 

Protoxide  or  lifiolybdous  oxide,  MoO.  This  oxide  is  produced  by  bringing  the 
di-  or  tri-oxide,  in  pj-esence  of  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
metals  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  water.  Thus,  when  zinc  is  immersed  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  molybdic  acid  which  is  at  first  thrown  down,  the  liquid 
becomes  first  blue,  then  reddish-brown,  and  finally  black,  and  contains  chloride  of 
zinc  and  molybdous  chloride.  To  separate  the  molybdenum  from  the  zinc,  ammonia 
is  then  added  to  the  liquid  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  molybdenum, 
as  black  molybdous  hydrate,  while  the  zinc  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate, 
however,  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc-oxide,  from  which  it  may  be 
freed  by  washing  with  ammonia  ;  but  it  is  difficult  in  this  way  to  obtain  motybdous 
hydrate  quite  free  from  zinc.  A  better  mode  of  preparation  is  to  agitate  the  acidulated 
solution  of  the  molybdate  with  an  amalgam  of  potassium  containing  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  potassium,  and  precipitate  the  resulting  solution  of  molybdous  chloride  with 
ammonia  as  before. 

Anhydrous  molybdous  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  drying  the  hydrate  over  oil 
of  vitriol  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  igniting  it  out  of  contact  with  the  air  ;  or  directly 
by  digesting  the  fused  or  sublimed  trioxide  for  a  considerable  time  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  zinc. 

Anhydrous  molybdous  oxide  is  perfectly  black  by  ordinary  daylight ;  but  that  pre- 
pared by  the  last  method  exhibits  a  dark  brass-yellow  colom",  when  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun;  it  also  exhibits  the  crystalline  form  of  the  trioxide  from  which 
it  has  been  prepared,  and  oxidises  in  the  air  more  rapidly  than  that  which  is  obtained 
by  igniting  the  hydrate.  The  anhydrous  oxide,  when  heated  nearly  to  redness,  emits 
a  vivid  but  momentary  light,  indicating  its  passage  into  another  modification.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acids,  but  the  hydrate  dissolves  slowly,  forming  the  molybdous  salts,  the 
solutions  of  which  are  black  or  purple,  and  nearly  opaque,  except  when  largely  diluted, 
in  which  case  they  are  transparent,  and  have  a  greenish-brown  colour ;  their  taste  is 
astringent  but  not  metallic ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  they  oxidise,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
the  molybdic  salts. 

Dioxide  or  Molybdic  Oxide.  MoO^ — This  oxide  is  obtained  :  1.  By  igniting 
molybdic  hydrate  in  a  vacuum  (Berzelius).— 2.  By  exposing  the  trioxide  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  to  a  heat  not  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  (Svanberg). 
It  is  also  said  to  be  produced  by  igniting  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  a  close  vessel, 
or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassic  or  sodic  molybdate  with  sal-ammoniac,  and 
dissolving  out  the  soluble  chloride  with  water  ;  but  the  oxide  thus  obtained  appears 
to  be  contaminated  with  nitrate  of  molybdenum. 

Molybdic  oxide  is  red-brown.  It  is  not  attacked  by  aqueous  hydrofluoric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  a  red  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  or 
solution  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  takes  up  only  traces  of  it,  even  on  continued 
digestion,  and  the  residue  left  after  decanting  the  liquid  is  not  attacked  by  fresh 
quantities  of  sulphm-ic  acid  or  solution  of  cream  of  tartar.    Molybdic  oxide  is  further 
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oxidised  by  ignition  in  the  air,  or  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  Caustic  potash- 
solution  neither  oxidises  nor  dissolves  it. 

Molybdic  hydrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  molybdic  chloride  or 
other  molybdic  salt  with  ammonia,  which  must  be  added  in  excess,  as  otherwise  a 
soluble  basic  salt  "will  be  formed,  especially  with  the  chloride.  The  hydrate  itself  is 
also  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water,  so  that,  in  very  dilute  solutions,  ammonia  does  not 
form  any  precipitate  until  sal-ammouiac  is  added.  For  the  same  reason,  the  washing 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  best  finished  with  water  containing  alcohol.  The 
washed  hydrate  may  be  pressed  between  paper  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  It  has  a 
rusty  brown  coloui',  just  like  that  of  ferric  hydrate  precipitated  by  ammonia.  When 
exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  air  on  iilteriug  paper,  it  acquires  a  darker  colour  and 
shining  surface,  and  begins  to  deliquesce,  passing  into  a  higher  and  much  more  soluble 
oxide.  It  dissolves,  as  already  observed,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  forming  a  dai'k 
red  solution,  which  gelatinises  when  kept  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  closed  vessel, 
reddens  litmus,  a  property  likewise  retained  by  the  hydrate  precipitated  from  it  by 
sal-ammoniac,  and  has  a  somewhat  astringent  taste,  with  metallic  after-taste.  This 
solution,  when  left  to  evaporate  sjDontaneously,  first  gelatinises  and  then  dries  up  to  a 
dark  brown,  nearly  black  mass,  green  and  blue  on  the  edges,  which  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  water.  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous 
neutral  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  more  easily  in  the  acid  carbonate,  from  which  solu- 
tion it  is  partially  precipiitated  on  boiling.  It  dissolves  also  in  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, and  is  completely  precipitated  therefrom  by  boiling ;  the  precipitate  is  denser 
and  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour  than  that  obtained  with  caustic  ammonia,  but  dissolves, 
like  the  latter,  when  washed  with  water.  A  solution  of  molybdic  oxide  in  an  alkaline 
carbonate  is  converted  by  atmospheric  oxidation  into  a  molybdate  of  the  alkaU-metal. 

Molybdic  hydrate  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  the  molybdic  salts.  These  salts  may 
also  be  obtained  by  digesting  an  excess  of  metallic  molybdenum  with  the  acid  in 
wJjich  it  is  to  lie  dissolved,  and  adding  nitric  acid  drop  by  di'op  till  the  other  acid  is 
satm'ated  with  molybdic  oxide;  or  by  digesting  an  excess  of  molybdenum  with 
molybdic  anhydride,  and  the  acid  which  is  required  to  dissolve  the  i-esulting 
molybdic  oxide — hydrochloric  acid,  for  example — till  the  blue  colour  first  produced 
changes  to  reddish-brown  ;  or  lastly,  by  digesting  molybdic  anhydride  with  copper  and 
an  acid,  which  in  that  case  dissolves  cupric  and  molybdic  oxides  together.  The 
molybdic  salts,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  are  almost  black,  but  wlien  hydratcd  they  are 
red,  and  yield  reddish-brown  solutions  in  water.  They  have  a  rougli,  somewhat 
astringent  and  subsequently  metallic  taste.  Their  solutions  when  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  have  a  tendency  to  become  blue  by  oxidation.  [For  their  behaviour  with 
reagents,  see  p.  10:i9.] 

The  oxides  intermediate  between  the  di-  and  tri-oxidcs  will  be  described  as 
molj'bdic  molybdates  (p.  1039). 

Trioxlde.  Mohjhdic  Anhydride,  Anhydrous  Molybdic  acid,  MoO^. —  This  oxide 
occurs  native,  as  molybdic  ochre  or  molybdin,  forming  an  earthy  coating  on  the 
native  sulphide,  sometimes  also  independently ;  at  Altenberg  in  Saxony  it  occurs  in 
rhombic  prisms  of  136°  48'  (Breithaupt,  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  683).  It  may  be  formed 
artificially  by  exposing  molybdenum  or  its  lower  oxides,  or  molybdic  sulphide,  to  long- 
continued  heat  in  contact  with  tlie  air,  by  fusing  the  same  substances  witli  nitre,  or  by 
heating  the  metal  or  its  oxides  in  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapoiu',  or  with  hydrate  of 
potassium. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Molybdic  Sulphide. — The  precipitated  sulphide,  or  the  native 
mineral  finely  j^ulverised,  is  roasted,  with  continued  stirring,  in  an  open  crucible  placed 
in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  the  air  may  easily  play  upon  its  surface.  The  native 
sulphide,  however,  generally  contains  alumina,  oxide  of  copper,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
the  separation  of  which  from  the  product  is  very  troublesome.  Hence  it  is  better  to 
heat  the  mineral  in  lumps  in  an  open  glass  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  air  is 
drawn  by  an  aspirator  ;  the  trioxide  then  sublimes  in  crystals  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity.   (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  376.) 

/3.  From  native  Molybdate  of  lead. — The  mineral  finely  pounded  and  freed  from  car- 
bonates of  zinc,  iron,  and  calcium,  by  digestion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thoroughly 
washed  by  decantation,  is  heated  with  l^-  pt.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, till  the  sulphmicacid  begins  to  evaporate.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  added,  and  the  insokible  sulphate  of  lead  is  filtered  off.  The 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  with  constant  stirring,  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  till  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  ;  the  molybdic  anhydriile  then  separates  as  a 
white  powder,  which  may  be  freed  from  phosphoric  acid  by  washing  with  water, 
mixed  at  the  last  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. — Or  the  mineral,  after  treatment  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  dry  residue  (containing  oxychioride  of  lead  and  molybdic  anhydride)  exhausted 
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■with,  ammonia ;  the  ammoniacal  solution  crystallised,  or  evaporated  as  before  with 
nitrie  acid;  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.  Or  again,  the  mineral  is  fused  with 
its  own  weight  of  calcined  cream  of  tartar;  the  fused  mass  is  exhausted  with  water; 
the  aqueous  solution  exaporated  to  dryness,  after  saturation  with  nitric  acid  ;  and  the 
nitrate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  with  water  :  trioxide  of  molybdenum 
then  remains  behind. 

Properties. — Trioxide  of  molybdenum,  as  iisually  prepared,  forms  a  white,  light, 
porous  mass,  which  when  thrown  into  water,  separates  into  small  thin  scales  having  a 
silky  lustre  and  glistening  in  sunshine.  Specific  gravity  =  3'49.  At  a  red  heat  it  melts 
to  a  dark  yellow  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  straw-yellow  mass,  breaking  up  into 
ciystalline  scales.  By  slow  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  slender  needles  are  obtained 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system  and  exhibiting  the  faces  ooPoo ,  ooPJ,  f  Poo  &c. 
(referred  to  the  prism  ooP,  observed  by  Breithaupt  on  molybdin').  Batio  of  secondary 
axes  to  principal  axis  =  1  :  0'3872  :  0'4792  (Nordenskiold,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  160). 
In  close  vessels  it  bears  a  strong  red  heat  without  volatihsing ;  but  in  open  vessels  or  in 
a  current  of  air,  it  sublimes  at  its  melting  point  in  colourless  laminse. 

!>■  compositions. — 1.  Molybdic  trioxide  is  reduced  : — 1.  Tothe  metallic  state  by  ignition 
with  potassium  or  sodium  (with  vivid  incandescence)  or  with  charcoal ;  also  when 
strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.— 1.  To  molybdous  oxide,  by  digestion  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  amcdgam  of  p>otassium,  or  zinc,  or  other  metal  capable  of  decomposing 
water. — 3.  To  molybdic  oxide,  by  ignition  in  combination  with  ammonia,  or  by 
digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  molybdenum  or  copper ;  also,  according  to  Buff 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  2.57),  by  subjecting  it  in  the  fused  state  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  current;  the  molybdic  oxide  thus  separated  unites  with  the  excess  of  trioxide, 
forming  the  compound  Mo0^.2MoO'  or  Mo'O',  which  separates  in  crystalline  laminse 
and  gradually  forms  a  conducting  communication  between  the  poles. — 4.  To  the  state 
of  blue  oxide,  by  a  small  quantity  of  sidphydric  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  or  on  exposure 
to  heat,  with'separation  of  sulphur ;  by  sulphuroxi^s  acid,  with  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  by  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  with  separation  of  free  iodine,  and  formation  of  a 
liquid  which  at  first  is  green,  but  afterwards  blue  ;  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  chlorine  ;  by  nitric  oxide  in  presence  of  water,  with  formation  of 
nitrous  acid(Kastner,Kastn.  Arch.  xxvi.  465) ;  by  stannous  chloride,  with  formation  of 
stannic  chloride ;  also  by  digestion  with  water  and  metallic  molybdenum. — 5.  To  sulphide  of 
molybdenum,  by  sidphydric  acid  in  excess,  in  presence  of  water,  or  when  aided  by  heat. 
Molybdic  trioxide  is  not  affected  by  fusion  with  metallic  molybdenum.  (Berzelius.) 

Combinations.  1.  With  Water. — Molybdic  trioxide  is  but  slightly  hygroscopic. 
It  dissolves,  according  to  Bucholz,  in  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
quantity  at  a  higher  temperature :  according  to  Hatchett,  it  requires  960  parts  of  hot 
water.  The  solution  has  a  faint  metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus-paper,  yields  a  red 
precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  not  tiU  one  of  the  stronger  acids  is 
added.  Graham  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  326),  by  dialysing  a  solution  of  sodic  molybdate 
mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  has  obtained  a  solution  of  molybdic 
acid  (containing  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  present  in  the  original  solution), 
ha-\dng  a  yeUow  colour,  astringent  to  the  taste,  acid  to  test-paper,  and  capable  of 
decomposing  carbonates  with  effervescence.  Evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  it  leaves 
molybdic  trioxide  in  scales  like  gum  or  gelatin,  and  still  soluble  in  water.  It  does 
not  appear  possible  to  obtain  molybdic  acid  in  the  solid  state. 

2.  With  Acids.  The  affinity  of  molybdic  acid  for  other  acids  is  very  feeble.  After 
ignition,  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  cream  of  tartar; 
before  ignition,  however,  it  dissolves  in  some  of  the  stronger  acids,  e.  g.  in  boric,  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  forming  compounds  which  may  be 
called  permolybdic  salts.  The  solutions  thus  obtained  are  sometimes  colourless, 
sometimes  yellow  or  brownish.  By  metallic  ^-/wc  or  tin,  they  are  first  turned  blue,  then 
green,  and  lastly  black,  molybdous  oxide  being  precipitated;  by  digestion  with  copper, 
they  become  dark  red.  Stannous  chloride  produces  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution.  Sulphydric  acid,  in  small 
quantities,  colours  them  blue ;  in  larger  quantities  it  produces  a  blackish-brown 
precipitate  (a  mixture  of  disulphide  of  molybdenum  with  sulphur,  according  to 
Berzelius).  Sulphide  of  ammonium  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  sulphydric  acid 
(Bucholz,  Berzelius).  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  dense,  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  also  in  ammonia  (Berzelius). 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  somewhat  lighter  coloured  precipitate,  which  is 
likewise  soluble  in  ammonia  (H.  Kose).  Tincture  of  galls  throws  down  a  green 
precipitate.    (Smith  son.) 

Permolybdic  Borate.  Molybdic  trioxide  dissolves  in  boiling  aqueous  boric  acid,  and 
the  filtered  solution  yields  by  evaporation  colourles.s  crystals,  decomposible  by  alcohol 
into  a  yellow  powder  and  boric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 
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Permolyhdic  Fitraie.  The  eolntion  of  molybdic  trioxide  in  nitric  acid  is  reddish- 
brown,  has  a  feelily  acid  and  subsequently  bitter,  metallic,  astringent  taste,  and  gives 
olF  nitric  acid  when  evaporated. 

PcrmolybcUc  Flwsphate  or  Phosphomolyhdic  Acid.  Molybdic  trioxide  digested  while 
still  moist  with  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous  phosplioric  acid,  yields  a  lemon-yellow 
salt  insoluble  in  water  (B erzelius).  With  a  larger  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid, 
this  j'ellow  salt  dissolves  on  the  application  of  heat,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
yields  by  evaporation,  a  tenacious,  uncrystallisable,  transparent  mass,  having  a  very 
rough  taste,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  yellow, 
l:)ut  turns  blue  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  brown,  opaque  residue,  which  redissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  blue  solution.  (Berzelius  ;  see  also  Svanberg  and  Struve, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  209,  293.) 

The  yellow  precipitate  formed  on  adding  molybdate  of  ammonium  to  the  solution  of 
a  tribasic  phosphate  (p.  1032)  appears  to  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  formation  ;  at  all  events  the  formulae  (all  very  complicated)  assigned  to 
it  by  dilFerent  chemists  do  not  agree  with  one  another  (see  Nutzinger,  Jalu-esb.  1855, 
p.  274.— Selig  sohn,  fWd  1856.  p.  375.— Eggertz,  -ibid.  1860,  p.  620).— [For  the 
modes  of  applying  pliospliomolybdie  as  a  test  for  the  alkaloids,  see  i.  127.] 

Fcrmolyhdlc  Sidpkatc.  By  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  an  excess  of  molybdic 
trioxide,  a  turbid,  miUcy  liquid  is  obtained,  which  gelatinises  on  cooling,  and  deposits 
pale  yellow  flakes  of  a  basic  compound,  .sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol, 
though  the  latter  colours  it  green,  (Berzelius.) 

A  solution  of  molybdic  trioxide  (not  in  excess)  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  dries  up  to  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  in 
the  air,  but  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water  (Berzelius).  According  to  Ander- 
son (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxiii.  161),  the  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  yield  crystals  on  evaporation  ;  but  when  molybdate  of  bariiim  is  decomposed  by 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
crystals  are  obtained. 

I'n-moli/hdic  Tartrate.  The  solution  of  molybdic  trioxide  in  aqueous  tartaric  acid, 
yields  by  evaporation  a  blue  non-crystalline  mass,  perfectly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohoL  A  boiling  solution  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  easily  dissolves  molybdic  tri- 
oxide, even  after  ignition.  The  solution  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass  of  potassio-prr- 
molybdic  tartrate.  (Berzelius.) 

3.  With  Bases,  forming  the  M0LYBD.4.TES.  Molybdic  trioxide  exliiliits  with  most 
metallic  oxides  the  characters  of  an  anhydrous  acid,  or  anhydride,  forming  neutral 
molybdates  containing  R'O.MoO^  or  K'-JMoO' ;  acid  .and  double  molybdates, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  E-°Mo"0^'',  the  molecule  R''^"  being 
made  up  of  two  or  more  metals,  including  hydi-ogen ;  and  anhydro-molybdates, 
expressible  by  the  general  formula  R-'"Mo"0^''.)hMoO^,  the  letters  m  and  n  represent- 
ing wliole  numbers.  The  neutral  molybdates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  are  obtained  by  digesting  molybdic  anhydride  with  the  aqueous  alkalis 
or  alkaline  carbonates.  They  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  with  precipitation 
either  of  a  less  soluble  acid  salt,  or  of  molybdic  anhydi'ide.  Their  behaviour  with  other 
reagents  has  been  already  described  (p.  1032).  The  molybdates  of  the  other  metals  are 
insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  They  are  colourless  unless  they  contain 
a  coloured  base. 

Molybdate  of  Aluminium.    White  precipitate,  insolvible  in  water. 

Molybdates  of  Ammonium.  The  neutral  Bait,  (NH')-MoO\  is  obtained  by 
treating  molybdic  anhydride  in  excess  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  in  a  closed  vessel, 
precipitating  the  solution  with  alcohol,  and  di-jnng  over  quicldime. 

Acid  salts. — These  are  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  molybdic  anhydride 
in  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the  evaporation  takes  place  quickly,  a  crystalline  powder  i.s 
precipitated,  which,  according  to  Svanberg  and  Struve,  is  an  anhydro-molybdate, 
(NH*)20.2MoO»  or  (NH^y-'MoO'.MoO^.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  salt  thus 
prepared  contains  1  at.  water,  [(NH<)-0.2MoO^.H^O],  in  which  case  it  may  be  regarded 

Nil') 

as  an  ammonio-hydric  molybdate,     -g  \  MoO^.    A  salt  having  this  composition  is  in 

fact  described  by  v.  Eath(Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  18)  as  crystallising  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
ooP  .  ccP3  .  [  ooP  co]  .  coPoo  .  —  P  .  -I-  2P,  and  having  the  ratio  of  the  axes 
a  :  b:  c  =  0-6297  :  1  :  0-2936  ;  the  angle  of  the  inclined  axes  =  91°  12';  and 
perfectly  cleavable  parallel  to  [  coPoo  ]. 

c.   K  tctrammonio-hcxhydric-molyhdatc,    ^■'^''^j^6|mo'0-°,  separates  from  a  solution 

of  molybdic  anhydride  in  ammonia,  when  concentrated  to  the  crystallising  point  or  left 
to  evaporate  in  the  air,  in  large  transparent  six-sided  prisms.   (Svanberg  and  Struve.) 
When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  aluminic,  chromic,  ferric  or  manganic 
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hydrate,  and  then  evaporated  to  tlie  crystallising  point,  double  salts  are  obtained, 
the  composition  of  which  may  be  represented  by  that  of  the  aluminic  salt,  viz. 


(Nff)"'3) 

3[(NH^)2O.2MoO3]  +  Ail'O^6MoO»  +  20H=O  or     All  [   Mo^O^^TH'O.      This  salt 


crystallises  in  small,  white,  shining,  quadratic  plates,  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  cor- 
responding potassium-salt  (which  dissolves  in  40'67  pts.  water  at  17°)-  The  crystals 
give  off  3 J  at.  water  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  3|  at.  more  (the  remaining  water  of 
crystallisation)  between  100°  and  120°,  without  losing  their  lustre;  the  remaining  3  at. 
(which  are  basic)  at  a  higher  temperature  only ;  when  strongly  heated,  they  yield  a 
yellowish  residue  of  alumina  and  molybdic  anhyride,  retaining  the  form  of  the 
original  crystals. 

The  ammonio-chromic  salt  crystallises  in  small  rose-red  quadratic  plates,  which  give 
oiF  .5  at.  water  at  100°  and  2  at.  more  at  120°,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  leave  a  mix- 
ture of  chromic  oxide  and  molybdic  anhydride ;  the  ammonio-ferric  salt  forms  yellovrish- 
white  crystals  of  the  same  form,  but  diiiieult  to  obtain  pure  in  any  considerable  quantity. 


The  ammonio-manganic  salt,  5[(NH^)'0.2MoO^]  +  ]VImn=0^6MoO'  +  12W0,  or 
(Nff)^  ] 


(Mmii)'"  [  Mo^O'^.2H20,  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium-salt  (p.  1049); 


dissolves  in  101-7  pts.  water  at  17°  ;  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  and  gives  off  three-fourths 
of  its  total  quantity  of  water  at  100°.  (Struve.) 

Molyhdatcs  of  Barium.  The  monobarytio  salt,  Bba"MoO',  is  precipitated  as  a 
sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder,  on  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of 
molybdic  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia.    (Svanberg  and  Struve.) 

Schultze  by  fusing  together  2  pts.  molybdat^  of  sodium,  6  pts.  chloride  of  barium, 
and  2  pts.  chloride  of  sodium,  obtained  the  same  salt  in  distinct  quadratic  pyramids ; 
with  4  pts.  sodic  chloride  it  was  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder. 

The  salts  Bba'H^Mo^O'^.H-O  and  Bba-II«Mo=0^».3H:=0  are  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  corresponding  potassium-  and  ammonium -salts  with  chloride  of  barium ;  and  by  de- 
composing monobarytic  molybdate  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  an  anhydro-salt  is  formed 
containing  Bba'Ty[oO''.8Mo0^.4H-0,  crystallised  in  smaU  sis-sided  prisms,  fusible  and 
insoluble  in  water.    (Svanberg  and  Struve.) 

Molybdate  of  Cadmium,  Ccd"MoO^  if  obtained  in  shining  yellow  laminae  by 
melting  together  2  pts.  molybdate  of  sodium,  7  pts.  chloride  of  cadmium,  and  6  pts. 
common  salt.  (Schultze.) 

Molybdate  o f  Calcium,  Cea'TMoO'',  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  2  pts.  molyb- 
date of  sodium,  6  pts.  chloride  of  calcium,  and  4  pts.  common  salt,  in  white,  weU- 
developed  quadratic  pyramids.  (Schultze.) 

Ccrous  Molybdate  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  in  white  flakes  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  several  acids.  (Berzelius.) 

Molybdates  of  Chromium.  Ammonio-  and  potassio-chro^nic  molybdatts  are  ob- 
tained, as  above  described,  by  dissolving  chromic  hydrate  in  the  acid  molybdates  of  am- 
monium and  potassium. 

Mo  lybdat  e  of  Cobaltis  obtained  in  greyish-green  indistinct  crystals,  by  fusing  1  pt. 
molybdate  of  sodium  with  2  pts.  chloride  of  cobalt  and  2  pts,  common  salt.  (Schultze.) 

Cufric  Molybdate.  Yellowish-green  precipitate  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  decom- 
posed by  acids  and  by  alkalis  (Berzelius).  Acid  molybdate  of  ammonium  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  throws  down  a  heavy  green  amorphous  powder,  con- 
sisting of-a  basic  cupriemolybdate,  4Ccu"0.3Mo0^5H-0,  or  3Ccu"MoO^Ccu"H=0'-.4H=0. 
By  adding  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  excess  to  a  cold  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
an  anniumio-ciipric  salt  is  formed  consisting  of  Ccu"(NH'')'Mo"0*.3Mo0^9H-0  or 
[Ccu"(NB[*)^H*]Mo=0-<'.6H^O.  It  is  a  white-blue  crystalline  powder  which  gives  off 
4  at.  water  at  100°  and  4  at.  more  at  200°.  (Struve.) 

Molybdates  of  Iron.  Monoferrous  molybdate,  Ffe'MoO',  is  obtained  in  dark 
brown  monoclinie  prisms  by  fusing  1  pt.  molybdate  of  sodium  with  3  pts.  ferrous  chloride 
and  2  pts.  common  salt  (Schultze).  Ferrous  sulphate  added  to  a  solution  of  potas- 
sic  molybdate  reduces  the  molybdic  acid  to  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation ;  but  if  chlorine 
be  passed  through  the  solution  at  the  same  time,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  wliicli, 
when  dried  in  the  air,  forms  a  light  yellow  powder  consisting  of  Ffe-0^.5Mo0^.16H-0 
(Struve).  A  solution  of  acid  molybdate  of  ammonium  mixed  with  a  neutral  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  immediatelv  produces  a  bulky  sulphur-yellow  precipitate,  which  when 
dried  contains  Ffe20l4Mo0^7H-0.    (Steinacker,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  238.) 

A  mineral  from  Nevada  city  in  California,  described  by  Owen  (Jahresb.  1852,  p.  S87) 
as  a  ferric  molybdate,  is,  according  to  Genth  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxviii.  248),  very 
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variablti  in  coiiipositioii,  and  appears  to  be  morel}'  a  mixture  of  molybdic  ocliro  and 
bi'owu  haematite. 

Ammonio-fcrric  and  Potassio-fernc  moli/hdatcs  are  obtained  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned  (p.  1037). 

Molybdatc  of  Lead.  Pb=O.MoO'  =  Ppb"MoO*.  This  salt  occurs  native  as  JFif//'- 
enite  or  Yellow  Lead  ore  ( Gelbhlciei-z)  in  moditied  square  tables  and  octahedrons  belong- 
ing to  the  dimetric  system,  the  most  frequent  forms  being  P  and  P .  oP.  Length  of 
principal  axis  =  1-57-1.  Angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  99°  40';  in  the  lateral 
edges  =«  131°  35'.  Cleavage  indistinct  parallel  to  P.  It  occurs  also  granularly  massive, 
coarse  or  fine,  firmly  coherent.  Hardness  =  2'75  to  3.  Specific  gravity  =  6-3  to  6-9. 
Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine.  Colour  -wax-j'ellow  passing  into  orange-yellow,  also 
siskin-  and  olive-green,  yellowish-grey,  greyish-white  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Sub- 
transparent  to  siibtransluoent.  Fracture  subcouchoi'ilal.  Brittle.  Wlien  heated,  it 
decrepitates  strongly,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour,  disappearing  however  on  cooling, 
and  fuses  to  a  yellow  mass.  AVlien  fused  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  sinks  into 
the  charcoal,  leaving  globules  of  lead,  the  charcoal  at  the  same  time  becoming  impreg- 
nated with  molybdenum  and  molybdide  of  lead.  It  dissolves  easily  in  borax  and  in 
microcosmic  salt,  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  molybdenum  already  mentioned  (p.  1032). 
It  dissolves  in  hot  7iitric  acid,  with  separation  of  yellowish-white  permolybdic  nitrate, 
(p.  1037).  Strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  it,  forming  a  green  solution,  together 
with  chloride  of  lead,  which  separates  more  completely  on  addition  of  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solves also  in  caustic  potash. 

Molybdate  of  lead  occiu's,  with  other  lead  ores,  in  veins  of  limestone,  at  Schwarzen- 
buch,  Bleiberg,  and  Windish-Kappel,  in  Carinthia ;  it  is  also  found  at  Retzbanya,  in 
Hungary,  and  at  Moldawa  in  the  Bannat,  where  the  eiystals  are  red,  and  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  chromate  of  lead  ;  in  small  quantities  also  at  the  Southampton 
lead  mine,  Massachusetts,  and  in  fine  reddish-orange  crystals,  containing  a  trace  of 
chromic  acid,  at  Wheatley's  lead  mine  near  Phcenixville,  Pennsylvania.  The  specimens 
from  tliese  several  localities  are  nearly  pure,  the  proportion  of  molybdic  anhydride 
found  by  analysis  varying  fi-om  37-65  to  40-5  pier  cent.,  and  that  of  lead-oxide  from 
69"0  to  62-3  per  cent.,  while  the  formula  Pb-O.MoO^  requires  38-5  per  cent.  MoO'  and 
61-5  Pb-0.    The  Bleiberg  mineral  contains  a  small  quantity  of  vanadium. 

Molybdate  of  lead  is  formed  artificially  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  with  neutral 
molybdate  of  ammonium ;  also,  according  to  Schulze,  by  fusing  2  pts.  molybdate  of 
sodium  with  6  pts.  chloride  of  lead  and  4  pts.  common  salt.  As  thus  prepared,  it 
forms  crystals,  white,  when  pure,  yellow  if  they  contain  a  little  pliosphoi-ic  acid.  Mix- 
tures, in  varying  proportions  of  molybdate  of  sodium,  chromate  of  potassium,  chloride 
of  lead,  and  common  salt,  yield  crystallised  salts,  which,  when  they  contain  not  more 
than  42  per  cent,  chromate  of  lead,  are  quadratic  like  those  of  pm-e  molybdate  of  lead, 
but  with  a  deep  red  colour;  with  from  42  to  90  jjer  cent,  chromate  of  lead,  they  are 
monoclinic  and  yellow. 

A  molybdate  of  lead  from  Pampiluna,  in  South  America,  was  foimd  by  Boussing- 
ault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlv.  325)  to  contain  73-8  per  cent.  Pb"0,  10-0  MoO^  2-9 
CO^  1-3  HCl,  1-3  P20^  1-2  Cr-0',  1-7  Fe^O^  2-2  APO^  and  3-7  quartz  (=  98-1)  ;  he 
regards  it  as  a  basic  salt,  3Pb-O.MoO^  or  Ppb^MoO*.2Ppb"0. 

Molybdate  of  Magnesium,  Mmg"MoO*.5H^O,  is  obtained  in  distinct  crystals 
by  boiling  molybdic  acid  and  maqncsia  alba  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  ; 
it  gives  off  3  at.  water  at  100°.  (Struve.) 

Molybdatc  of  Mavgancse  is  obtained  as  a  heavy,  white,  crystalline  piowder, 
containing  Mmn"MoO'.H-'0,  by  treating  carbonate  of  manganese  with  trimolybdate  of 
potassium  or  sodium  ;  it  gives  off  its  water  above  100°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  the  acid  molybdate  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
yields  double  salts  (Struve).  Schultze,  by  fusing  1  pt.  molybdate  of  sodium  with 
3  pts.  manganous  chloride,  and  2  pts.  common  salt,  obtained  the  anhydrous  salt 
Mmn"MoO'',  in  large  dingy  yellow  crystals  having  the  aspect  of  bitter  spar,  and  ap- 
pearing under  the  microscope  as  small  monoclinic  [?]  tablets.  Together  with  this  salt 
there  are  often  formed  large  red-brown  laminpe  of  indeterminate  form. 

Am7nonio-  and  potassio-manganic  molybdatcs  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  molyb- 
dates  of  ammonium  and  potassium  with  manganic  hydrate  (pp.  1037,  1040). 

Molybdatcs  of  Mercury.  On  adding  mercurous  nitrate  to  a  solution  of 
trimolybdate  of  potassium,  a  yellowish-white  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  if 
immediately  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  till  the  wash-water  leaves  no  residue  on 
evaporation  and  ignition,  consists  of  mercurous  dimolybdate  or  anhydro-molybdate, 
Hhg-0.2MoO^  or  Hhg-MoO^MoO'.  It  is  yellowish-white  and  non-crystalline,  but  is 
converted  by  prolonged  washing,  or  more  quickly  by  boiling  in  the  mother-liquor,  into 
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golden-yellow  needle-sliaped  crj'Stals  of  neutral  mercurous  molybdate,  Hhg-MoO^. 
(Struve.) 

Molybdates  o  f  Molybdenum.  There  are  several  oxides  of  molybdenum,  inter- 
mediate in  composition  between  the  di-  and  tri-oxides,  which  are  probably  molybdates 
containing  molybdenum  as  their  base.  When  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonium  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  molybdic  chloride,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed  having  the 
composition  of  a  molyb die  molybdate,  Mo"0^.4Mo''0' or  Mo^O'*.  The  precipitate 
thus  formed  is,  however,  a  hydrate,  which  becomes  nearly  black  when  ignited.  The 
same  blue  hydrate  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  molybdic,  or  the  reduction  of  permolyb- 
dic  salts  (pp.  1035,  1036).  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  sal-ammoniae,  somewhat 
more  in  water,  slightly  also  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  dark  blue  colour, 
remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  bleaches  more  and  more  by  oxidation 
when  evaporated  by  heat.  A  concentrated  solution  is  resolved  by  alkalis  immediately, 
a  dilute  solution  on  warming,  into  molybdic  hydrate  and  molybdic  anhydride. 

Another  molybdic  molybdate,  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  have  the  composition 
MoO-.2MoO^  =  Mo'O',  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  compound  with 
molybdic  chloride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  also  when  the  blue  oxide  is  digested 
with  pulverised  molybdenum,  or  when  2  pts.  of  the  pulverised  metal  and  1  pt.  molybdic 
trioxide  are  digested  with  a  large  qiiantity  of  water  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  then  changing  from  blue  to  green.  From  these  solutions  pulverised  sal-ammo- 
niac throws  down  the  compound  as  an  olive-green  precipitate,  which  redissolves  when 
washed  with  water.  From  the  product  obtained  by  the  first  method,  water  dissolves, 
first  the  compound  ]VIoO-.4MoO\  and  afterwards  molybdic  hydrate.  (Berzelius.) 

Molybdate  of  Nickel  forms  as  a  light  apple-green  precipitate.  Schultze,  by 
fusing  molybdate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  nickel,  obtained  it  in  leek-green  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  together  with  lemon-yellow  crystals  of  indeterminate  form. 

Molybdates  of  Potassiuon. — a.  The  neutral  or  monomolybdate,JL-0.~MoO^,  or 
K^MoO',  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  trimolybdate  with  alcoholic  potash ;  it  then 
separates  as  an  oily  mass,  which,  when  dried  over  lime  and  oil  of  vitriol,  crystallises 
in  four-sided  prisms  containing  2K-MoO''.H^O.  It  is  also  produced  by  mixing  a  so- 
lution of  molybdate  of  ammonium  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  syrup. 

p.  When  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  strong 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  appears,  the  liquid,  after 
awhile,  yields  cry.stals  of  a  salt  containing  4K-0.9Mo0^.6H=0,  or  (K»H"')Mo^O='«.H-0  ; 
and  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  water  into  the  monomolybdate,  which  dissolves  readily, 
and  the  trimolybdate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  : 


The  trimolybdate  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  as  a  milky-white 
precipitate  when  the  solution  is  quickly  cooled  ;  but  by  slow  cooling  it  is  obtained  in 
beautiful  silky  needles  containing  K-0.3Mo0^.3H-0,  or  (K-H<)Mo30'-.H=0. 

Nitric  acid  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potassium, 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  sometimes  of  K^0.4MoO^,  sometimes  of 
K'^'CSMoO^  both  anhydrous.    (Svanberg  and  Struve.) 


Potassio-aluminic  Molybdate,  A.\Y"V'Ko^0-^.l'K"O. — This  salt,  analogous  in  compo- 


sition to  the  ammonio-aluminic  molybdate  already  described  (p.  1037),  is  prepared 
either  by  prolonged  boiling  of  a  solution  of  trimolybdate  of  potassium  with  aluminic 
hydrate;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  alum  with  a  neutral  molybdate,  that  of  mag- 
nesium, for  example,  and  boiling  the  washed  precipitate,  consisting  of  aluminic  hydrate, 
sulphate,  and  molybdate  (mixed  perhaps  with  a  little  potash),  with  a  solution  of  potassic 
trimolybdate,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystallising  point.  It  crystallises  in 
groups  of  small  white  square  tablets,  soluble  in  40'7  pts.  water  at  17°;  is  permanent  in 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  gives  off  6  at.  water  at  100°  ;  melts  when  more  strongly 
heated,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass,  very  slowly  soluble  in 
water  and  even  in  acids.  (Struve.) 

The  potassio-ckromie  salt  of  similar  constitution,  crystallises  in  rose-coloured  tablets 
soluble  in  38  51  per  cent,  water  at  17°,  permanent  in  the  air,  giving  off  10  at.  water  at 
100°,  and  behaving  at  higher  temperatures  like  the  aluminic  salt.  (Struve.) 

The  piotassio-fcrric  salt  forms  yellowish-white  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  the  pre- 
ceding salts ;  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  considerable  quantity.  (Struve.) 


The  potassio-manganic  salt,  6K20.Mmn'OM6MoOM2H=0  or  Mmn'"  i  Mo«0".2H20, 


is  prepared,  either  by  boiling  manganic  hydrate  with  trimolybdate  of  potassium,  or 


2(4K20.9MoO^)  =  3(K=O.MoO')  +  6(K20.3MoO'). 
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bptter,  by  passing  chlorine  throiigli  a  hot  solution  of  potassie  trimolylidatp,  and 
gradually  adding  small  quantities  of  manganous  sulphate,  as  long  as  the  solution  is 
thereby  rendered  darker  in  colour.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  the  double  salt,  aft'T 
cooling  or  concentration,  in  shining  orange-coloured  rhoml^ohedrons,  having  the  angle 
of  their  terminal  edges  =  107°  45'.  It  dissolves  in  384'3  pts.  water  at  17°,  more 
easily  in  boiling  water,  by  which  however  it  is  partially  decomposed.  It  gives  olf  9  at 
water  at  100°,  2  at.  more  at  160°,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  darker  colour;  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  brownish-red  crystalline  mass. 
With  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing  molybdic  acid,  manganic  oxide, 
and  silver-oxide,  which  decomposes  during  washing.  (Struve.) 

Molyhdatcs  of  Silver. —  a.  Neutral  argentic  molyhclatc,  Ag-MoO',  is  obtained  by 
pirecipitatiug  the  neutral  potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  yellowish -white,  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  light,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water, 
easily  in  dilute  nitric  acid. — yS.  Trimolybdate  of  potassium  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  yellowish-white  flocculent  precipitate,  of  somewhat  variable  composition,  but  agreeing 
best  with  the  formula  2Ag=MoO*.3MoO^    (S  vanberg  and  Struve.) 

Argcntous  molyhelate,  Ag^0.2MoO^  =  Ag*MoO',  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen gas  at  ordinary  tempieratures  on  the  neiitral  argentic  salt ;  or  better,  l.iy  passing 
hydrogen  gas  through  a  tube  having  a  narrow  aperture,  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
tlie  argentic  salt  in  moderately  strong  aqueous  ammonia;  the  reduction  then  also  takes 
jilace  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  much  more  quickly  at  90°  (at  higher  temperatures 
some  of  the  silver  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state).  By  the  first  method  it  is 
obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass  ;  by  the  second,  as  a  black,  shining,  ci'ystalline  powder, 
consisting  of  regular  octahedrons.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  decomposed  by  potash  (not  by  dilute  ammonia)  with  separation  of 
black  argentous  oxide.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exiv.  119.) 

Molyhdatcs  of  Sodium. — The  ncutred  or  disodic  molyhdate,  Na-MoO'.H^O 
(c(jnimonly  called  the  7nonomolyhdatc),  is  obtained  by  fusing  molybdic  anhydride  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallises  in  small  octahedrons,  which  melt  and  give  otf  their  water  at  a  moderate 
heat.  Sodio-hydric  molybdate,  NaHMoO'i  (or  dimolybdatr,  Na-0.2MoOMI-0),  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  crystallises  in  needles,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
readily  in  boiling  water.  The  disodio-tctrahydric  molyhdatr,  Na-H'Mo'0'-.6H-0  (or 
trimohjhdate,  ]SIa^0.3MoO'.7H-'0),  is  obtained,  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
molybdic  acid  in  carlionate  of  sodium,  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  more  soluhle  than 
the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  Nitric  acid,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
molybdate  of  sodium,  throws  down  nothing  but  molybdic  anhydride.  (Svanberg  and 
Struve.) 

Trimolybdate  of  sodium  boiled  with  alumina,  chromic  oxide,  &c.,  forms  double  salts 
analogous  to  the  potassium-salts  above  described. 

Molybdate  of  Strontium  is  obtained  in  well-developed  square  pyramids  liy 
fusing  together  1  pt.  molybdate  of  S(jdium,  2  pts.  chloride  of  strontium  and  2  pts. 
common  salt.  (Schultze.) 

Molybdate  of  Zinc,  Zzn"]VIoO*,  is  obtained  by  fusing  2  pts.  molj'bdate  of  sodium 
■with  3  pts.  chloride  of  zinc  and  6  pts.  common  salt,  in  white  needles,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  square  pi'isms,  also  exhibiting  the  combi- 
nation P  .  ooP  ;  fusible  without  decomposition  before  the  blowpipe.  (Schultze.) 

mOIiVBSETIVB^,  OXYBKOJMCIBES  Or.  Molyhdoiis  Oxybromide,  Mo^Br^O, 
is  produced  by  heating  molylidons  In'oniide  with  dilute  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis; 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric,  hydriodie  and  hydrobromic  acid,  it  yields  molybdous 
chlorobromidc,  &c.    (Blom stran d,  seep.  1029.) 

I'ennolyhdic  Oj:ybroriiide,  Mo''Br-'C)-,  is  produced  by  passing  bromine  vapour  over 
the  heated  dioxide,  or  by  fusing  molybdic  trioxide  with  boric  or  phosphoric  anhydride, 
and  heating  the  pulverised  mass  with  bromide  of  potassium: 

MoO^  +  B-O^  +  2KBr    =    2KB0-  +  MoBr-0-. 

When  quickly  sublimed,  it  forms  indistinct  crystalline  scales;  by  slow  sublimation, 
more  fully  developed  crystalline  plates.  It  has  a  yellowi.sh-red  colour  and  fatty  lustre, 
deliqne.sees  in  the  air,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution  with  water.  (Blomstrand.) 

niOX.TBDEN'UBX,    OXVCHI.ORXDBS   OF.    Molybdous  Oxychloride, 

Mo''C1^0,  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  oxybrotiiide,  and 
reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with  hydroehlorie  acid,  &c.    (Blomstrand,  p.  1039.) 

Permolyhdic  Crychloridcs.  a.  Mo^Cl'O'  or  MoCl°.2MoOl— Discovered  by 
Vol..  III.  3  X 
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Berzelius,  first  correctly  analysed  by  II.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  399).  It  is  produced 
in  the  amori^hous  state,  when  any  other  chlorine-compound  of  molybdenum  is  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  when  the  same  compounds  are  exjjosed  to  moist  air,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures  (Blomstrand,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  193).  In  the  crystal- 
line state  it  is  obtained  by  the  following  processes :  1.  By  passing  chlorine  over 
the  heated  dioxide  (Berzelius). — 2.  By  pouring  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture 
of  molybdic  trioxide  and  potassic  sulphate,  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid  in  a  retort  as 
completely  as  possible,  then  adding  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heating  again,  whereupon 
the  oxychloride  sublimes  ;  but  this  process  does  not  yield  so  pure  a  product  as  the 
first  (H.  Rose). — 3.  By  repeated  sublimation  of  the  brown  oxychloride  (Blom- 
strand).— 4.  By  subliming  a  mixture  of  this  brown  compound  and  the  amorphous 
modification  of  a  (Blomstrand).  It  forms  yellowish- white,  dehcate,  crystalline  scales 
(Berzelius);  thin,  translucent,  nearly  sqnare  plates  of  pale-reddish  colour,  or  if 
obtained  by  the  fourth  method,  thicker  crystals  of  honey-yellow  colour  and  scarcely 
translucent  (Blomstrand).  Tastes  sharp  and  astringent,  v/ith  sweetish  after-taste  ; 
volatilises,  without  fusing,  at  a  heat  below  redness ;  and  is  resolved  by  water  into 
molybdic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  both  of  which  remain  dissolved ;  it  is  soluble  also 
in  alcohol. 

A  hydrate  of  the  preceding  compound,  MoCl^OMI^O,  which  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  hydrochlorate  o  f  molyhclic  trioxide,  MoO'.SHCl,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  the  trioxide  heated  to  150° — 200°,  as  a  white  crystalline,  very  volatile 
substance,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  trioxide  of  molyb- 
denum, but  may  be  volatihsed  without  decomposition  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  the  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  nothing  but 
molybdic  trioxide  (Debray,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  250).  The  permolybdic  sulphate, 
nitrate,  &e.,  described  at  p.  1037,  are  perhaps  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  compound 
just  mentioned,  but  they  have  not  been  analysed. 

)8.  Mo"Cl'0  or  2M0CP.M0O'?.  This  is  a  green,  easily  fusible  oxychloride, 
obtained  by  passing  chlorine  over  an  intimate  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide  and  charcoal 
(or  even  imperfectly  reduced  molybdenum  still  containing  oxygen)  heated  by  a 
common  spirit-lamp.  The  bulky  amorphous  oxychloride  which  first  forms  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  sublimate  which  forms  when  the  vapour  has  acquired  a  permanent 
blood-red  colour  is  to  be  collected.  It  is  indistinctly  crystallised  in  dark  green  tufts  ; 
if  formed  at  a  somewhat  stronger  heat,  in  light  green  metallic-shining  scales.  It 
melts  and  volatilises  below  100°,  forming  a  dark  red-brown  vapour,  and  is  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum.  Hence,  and 
from  the  results  of  analysis,  Blomstrand  regards  it  as  Mo'CP'-'O"  or  2(MoCP.2MoCP)  + 
M0O-.2M0O',  but  observes  that  the  analytical  numbers  do  not  diifer  much  from  those 
required  by  the  simpler  formvda  above  given. 

7.  Mo^Cl"'0^  =  (MoCP.MoCl'').(Mo02.Mo05).  This  is  a  brown,  easily  fusible  sub- 
stance, produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  sesquioxide  of 
molybdenum  (formed  from  the  trioxide  by  the  prolonged  action  of  hydrogen  at  a  red- 
heat,  or  by  the  reducing  action  of  zinc  in  the  wet  way).  The  latter  part  of  the 
product  is  collected  apart  and  purified  by  fractional  sublimation  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.  When  very  slowly  sublimed,  it  forms  large  brown  or  black-brown  crystals. 
(Blomstrand.) 

5.  Mo-Cl°0'  =  MoCP.MoOl  Produced,  though  only  occasionally  and  in  small 
quantity,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  at  a  moderate  heat  on  a  mixture  of  molybdic  oxide 
and  charcoal,  accompanj'ing  the  green  oxychloride  )3,  which  is  formed  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  process.  It  may  be  freed  from  the  latter,  and  from  any  other  compounds  that 
may  be  present,  by  its  inferior  volatility.  It  forms  well-defined  prismatic  crystals  of  a 
dark  colour  by  reflected,  ruby-red  by  transmitted  light ;  it  volatilises  with 

difficulty,  but  without  previous  fusion.  Water  first  dissolves  it  with  slight  rise  of 
temperature,  and  then  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
■water. 

mOIiVBDEBTUIW,  PHOSPHIDE  OT.  MoP.— A  mixture  of  1  pt.  yellow  trioxide 
of  molybdenum  containing  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  pts.  fused  phosphoric  acid  con- 
taining lime,  is  exposed  for  an  hour  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  very  strong 
coke  fire,  whereby  a  grey  blistered  mass  is  formed,  consisting  of  small  metallic 
shining  crystals  of  phospliide  of  molybdenum,  mixed  with  calcic  phosphate,  and  having 
its  cavities  lined  with  the  same  crystals. 

Phosphide  of  molybdenum  forms  a  powder  of  specific  gravity  6-167.  The  crystals 
conduct  electricity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fuse ;  oxidises  gradually  in  the  air  without 
burning,  but  with  incandescence  on  melting  niti-c.  By  hot  nitric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  and  molybdic  acids,  and  dissolved.  When  gently  heated  in  chlorine 
gas,  it  is  converted,  without  visible  combustion,  into  chloride  of  molybdenum  and 
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chloride  of  phosphorus.  In  contact  with  zinc  it  ehminates  hydrogen  from  hyrh-ochhjric 
acid,  and  on  addition  of  a  c(yj/)fr-s»/^  reduces  copper  on  its  surface.  (Wohler  and 
Eautenberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  374.) 

moiiYBSSNUIVI,  SUE.PHII5SS  OP.  Molybdenum  unites  with  sulphur  in 
three  proportions,  forming  tlie  compounds  M08-,  MoS',  and  MoS*.  The  last  two 
are  sulphur-acids.  Our  knowledge  of  these  sulphides  and  theu'  salts  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  researches  of  Berzelius. 

Disulpbide  or  ESolybdic  SulpJiide.  MoS-. — Tliis  compound  occurs  native  as 
Moli/bdenifc  {MolyliJii mjlaii-,  ]Vasscrl>li_i),  generally  in  crystallo-laminar  masses,  more 
rarely  in  tabular  crystals,  ooP  .  oP,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  cleavable 
parallel  to  oP.  Hardness  =  1  to  1'5  ;  easily  impressed  by  the  nail.  Specific 
gravity  =  4-44  to  4-8.  The  mineral  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and  pure  lead-grey 
colour  ;  streak  similar,  \mt  slightly  inclined  to  green  ;  it  forms  a  grey  trace  on  paper, 
and  a  greenish  trace  on  porcelain.  It  is  opaque,  sectile,  and  almost  malleable ;  laminie 
highly  flexible  and  elastic. 

Molybdenite  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  primitive  rocks,  being  sometimes  found  in 
metalliferous  veins,  especially  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  tin  ores.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall,  at  Caldbeck  Fell  in  Cumberland,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Greenland,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  nearly 
pure,  but  according  to  Svanberg  and  Struve,  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  (or  phosphorus),  a  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
mineral  is  iised  for  the  preparation  of  molybdate  of  ammonium. 

Bisulphide  of  molybdenum  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  either  of  the  higher 
sulphides,  also  by  igniting  the  trioxide  with  sulphur.  The  artificial  sulphide  is  a  bhick 
shining  powder. 

The  disulphide  heated  in  closed  vessels,  sustains  a  high  temperature  without  fusing 
or  undergoing  any  change,  and  according  to  II.  Eose,  is  not  decomposed  Ijy  ignitio]i  in 
dry  hydrogen  gas.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  molybdic  anhythide, 
with  evolution  of  suljjhurous  anhydride.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  cliarcoal  it  gives 
off  sulphurous  anhydride,  covering  the  charcoal  witli  a  yellowish-white  incrustation  ; 
but  itbm'ns  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  combustion  is  but  imperfect.  On  i)lalinHm 
wire  it  colours  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  green.  It  colours  a  bead  of  borax  mixed 
with  nitre,  dark  brown  in  the  inner  flame,  and  light  brown  in  the  outer. 

It  decomposes  vapour  of  water  at  a  red  heat  slightly,  but  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  greater  facility.  It  detonates  with  w/i'rf,  forming  a  molybdate  of  potassium';  dis- 
solves readily  in  warm  nitrnmitriatic  acid,  producing  molybdic  and  sulphuric  acids,  is 
easily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  ;  di.ssolves  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  with  evolution  of 
anhydridi',  and  forms  a  blue  solution. 

Trisulpbide.  Sulphomolyhdic  acid.  MoS^ — This  compound,  the  analogue  of 
the  trioxide,  is  formed  by  decomposing  that  compound  with  sulpliydric  acid,  viz. 
(1)  by  passing  the  gas  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate  and 
precipitating  with  an  acid  ;  or  (2)  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  solution 
and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  both  in  excess.  The  whole  of  tlie  molybdenum  is  then 
precipitated  as  trisulpbide,  which  settles  down  quickly,  and  must  be  rapidly  waslied  on 
a  filter  with  water  containing  sulphydric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  to  prevent  oxidation. 
As  thus  obtained  it  is  a  black-brown  powder  which  makes  a  dark  brown  streak  on 
porcelain.  AVhen  heated  it  gives  off  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  the  disulphide.  It 
dissolves,  but  not  readily,  in  caustic  alkalis,  more  easily  at  the  boiling  heat,  under- 
going partial  decomposition  at  the  same  time.  It  is  most  easily  dissolved  by  cdkaline 
monosulphides  and  sid^ihi/dratcs,  forming  sulphiu'-salts  called  sulphomolybdates  ; 
the  alkaline  disnlphides  do  not  dissolve  it. 

The  sulpihomoly bdat es  are  the  analogues  of  the  molybdates,  most  of  them 
being  constituted  according  to  the  formula  E'-S.MoS^  or  K-MoS'.  There  are  also  a 
few  containing  2  or  3  at.  of  the  sulphur-acid.  The  sulphomolybdates  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  magnesium,  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble. 
The  alkali-metal  salts  are  obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  corresponding  molybdates  ;  the  insoluble  salts  by  precipitating  a 
neutral  oxygen-salt  of  the  metal  with  a  soluble  sidphomolybdate. 

The  aqiieous  solutions  of  neutral  sulphomolybdates  have  a  fine  red  colour  wlien  pure, 
changing  to  brown,  however,  if  they  contain  a  small  qiuintity  of  iron  or  an  excess  of 
tlie  sulphur  acid.  During  evaporation,  they  emit  a  constant  odour  of  sulpbj'dric  acid. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  remain  unaltered,  if  they  contain  an  excess  of  the  sul- 
phm--acid;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  solutions — and  likewise  the  dry  salts  — are  rapidly 
oxidised,  the  sulphide  of  the  alkali-metal  being  converted  into  hyposulphite,  while  tlie 
trisulpbide  of  molybdenum  is  partly  precipitated  as  such,  partly  converted  into  trioxide 
and  blue  oxide  of  molybdenum.    The  sulpliomolybdates  are  decomposed  by  acids, 
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•with  evolution  of  sulpliydric  acid  and  precipitation  of  molybdic  trisulphide.  Wlien 
heated  to  redness,  they  yield  molybdous  sulphide  and  a  disulphide  of  the  base,  or  give 
off  1  at.  sulphur. 

Sul  phomolyhdate  of  Ammonium,  (NH')^MoS*,  separates  from  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  in  cinnabar-coloured  scales,  becoming  dark  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution,  if  left  to  evaporate,  yields  at  the 
edges  a  number  of  crystals  which  are  green  by  reflected  light,  while  in  the  middle  it 
dries  up  to  a  black  amorphous  mass.    The  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Bodenstatt  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxnii.  186;  Jalu'esb.  1859,  p.  163),  by  passing  sulphy- 
dric  acid  gas  to  supersaturation  into  a  solution  of  impure  molybdic  acid  in  hydi'o- 
chloric  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  and  previously  supersaturated 
■with  ammonia,  obtained  deep  red  crystals  of  a  sulphoxymolybdate,  (NH*)-MoO-S^. 

Sulphomolybdatcs  of  Barium. — The  neutral  salt,  Bba"MoS^  is  obtained,  as  a 
dark  red  amorphous  mass,  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  following  salt.  The  trisid- 
fhomolybdate,  Bba"S.3MoS^  or  Bba'MoS*. 21108=*,  is  obtained  by  boiling  sulphide  of 
barium  with  an  excess  of  molybdic  trisulphide,  and  separates  from  the  hot  filtrate  on 
cooling,  in  small  yellow  shining  crystals,  which,  when  laid  on  paper,  crumble  to  a 
shining  powder  of  the  same  colour.  They  give  off  water,  and  turn  red  when  heated, 
and  are  decomposed  by  dilute,  but  not  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  cadmium -salt  is  a  dark  brown  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

An  acidcalcium,-salt,  probably  Cea"MoS"'.2MoS',  is  obtained  like  the  correspond- 
ing barium-salt,  and  crystallises  in  short,  shining,  vermillion-eoloured,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  permanent  in  air  even  at  100°  ;  hydrochloric  acid  blackens  them  by  separating 
the  sulphide  of  molybdenum.  The  mother-liquor  of  this  salt,  when  evaporated,  leaves 
the  neutral  calcium-salt  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  varnish. 

Cerous  s  uljihomolybdate  is  a  dark  grey  precipitate.  On  adding  an  alkaline 
sulphomolybdate  to  the  solution  of  a  eerie  salt,  only  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed,  but 
ammonia  throws  doTO  from  the  resulting  yellow  solution  a  basic  salt  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  gummy  mass. 

The  chromic  salt  is  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  turns  green  in  drying.  The 
cobalt-  and  copper-salts,  are  dark  brown  precipitates,  the  former  soluble  in  sulphide 
of  potassium. 

The  gold-salt  (auric)  is  soluble  in  water,  whence  it  separates  after  some  time  as  a 
dark  brown  powder,  becoming  black  when  dry. 

Iron-salts. — The  fe7'rous  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  wine-red  solution, 
■which  becomes  darker  and  nearly  black  on  exposure  to  the  air;  when  evaporated  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  together  with  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium,  it  ultimately  separates 
from  the  latter  as  a  black  jelly,  which,  as  well  as  the  dilute  solution,  deposits  a  pale 
red-yellow  powder  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  ferric  salt  is  a  dark  red  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves,  with  black  colour,  in  excess  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  but  gener- 
ally separates  again  after  24  hours.    When  dry  it  is  black  and  yields  a  brown  powder. 

The  lead-salt  is  a  black  precipitate,  which  when  dry,  forms  a  lead-grey,  metallic- 
shining  streak  on  paper. 

Magnesium-salts. — By  boiling  molybdic  trisidphide  with  sulphydrate  of  magne- 
sium, and  cooling,  a  dark  brown  powder  is  obtained,  consisting  of  an  acid  sxdphomolyb- 
date  of  magnesium.  The  supernatant  liquid  contains  the  neutral-salt  and  dries  up  to 
a  dark  red  varnish. 

Manganese-salts. — By  digesting  sulphide  of  manganese  in  excess  with  molybdic 
trisulphide,  a  brownish-yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  to  a  transparent 
varnish.  Ammonia  throws  down  from  the  solution  a  red  basic  salt,  which  is  decomposed 
by  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia.  Sulphide  of  manganese  digested  with  excess  of 
molybdic  trisulphide  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 

Mercury  -  salt  s. — Mercuroiis  sulphomolybdate  is  a  nearly  black,  the  mercuric  salt 
a  light  brown  precipitate.  The  nickel-salt  resembles  the  cobalt-salt.  The  platinum- 
salt  is  a.  dark  brown  precipitate,  black  after  drying. 

Potassium-salt  s. — a.  The  neutral  sedt,  K-MoS\  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
potassic  carbonate,  sulphur,  charcoal  powder  and  excess  of  molybdic  trisulphide  in  a  cru- 
cible, gently  at  first,  afterwards  very  strongly.  The  black  unfused  mass  yields  with  water, 
after  cooling,  a  dark  red  opaque  solution.  A  similar  solution  is  obtained  by  saturating  a 
solution  of  potassic  molybdate  with  sulphydric  acid.  When  evaporated  in  a  cylindi-ical 
vessel  at  40°,  it  yields  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  which  are 
dark  red  by  transmitted,  but  of  a  fine  dark  green  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  yield  a 
dark  red  powder,  becoming  green  and  shining  by  pressure.  Alcohol  added  to  the 
red  aqueous  sohition,  throws  down  a  cinnabar-coloured  powder,  and  the  mixed 
liquid  deposits  scales  of  the  same  colour  which  acquire  a  green  metallic  lustre  by 
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drying.  The  salt  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  liydrogen  is  only  partially  decomposed 
into  disulphide  of  potassium  and  molybdous  sulphide. — /3.  Another  salt  containing  a 
larger  proj^ortion  of  molybdic  trisulphide,  is  precipitated  as  a  brown-yellow  powder, 
when  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid  sufficient 
to  give  it  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  black  after  drying,  and  dissolves  easily  in  boiling, 
slowly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  A  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  any  other  acid,  becomes  darker,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  this  compound,  but  does  not  yield  a  precipitate. 

A  compound  of  sulphomohjhdate  and  nitrate  of  potassium  is  obtained  when  a 
solution  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  salts  is  left  to  evaporate.  It  then  separates  in 
green  metallic-shining  scales,  very  much  like  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium,  which 
biu'n  away  like  gunpowder  when  heated. 

The  silver-salt  resembles  the  lead-salt  in  colour  and  streak. 

Sodium-salts. — The  nentral  salt  forms  small  dark  red  granular  crystals,  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  potassium-salt.  It  is  almost  completely  reduced  by 
igjiition  in  hydrogen  gas.  There  is  also  an  acid  sulphomolybdate  of  sodium,  much 
less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt,  and  resembling  the  corresponding  potassium-salt  in 
all  its  properties. 

The  strontium-salts  resemble  the  barium-salts. 

The  uranium-  and  ^•ijzc-salts  are  dark  brown  pi-ecipitates  ;  the  stannous 
salt  is  a  black  precipitate  ;  the  stannic  salt,  a  translucent  brown  precipitate  becoming 
grey-brown  when  dry. 

Tetrasulphide  of  Iffiolybdenum.  rcrsidphomolyhdic  acid,  MoS*.— This  sulphide 
is  thrown  down  by  hydrocldoric  acid  from  the  solutions  of  alkaline  persulphomolybdates, 
as  a  floeeulent  translucent  precipitate  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour,  shrinking  together  when 
dry,  into  a  coarse-grained  mass,  possessing  a  dark  green  metallic  lustre,  and  yielding  a 
dark  red  powder  when  triturated  with  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 
When  heated  in  a  retort,  it  gives  off  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
anhydride,  then  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  leaves  disulphide  of  molybdenum. 

Persulphomolybdates.  Tetrasulphide  of  molybdenum  unites  with  basic  metallic 
sulphides,  forming  salts  represented  by  the  formula  R^S.MoS*  =  R^MoS^.  Most  of 
them  are  dark  red  and  retain  their  colour  unaltered  when  dry.  The  persulphomolyb- 
dates of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  yield  with  acids  a 
precipitate  of  molybdic  tetrasulphide. 

The  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  by  drenching  moist  molybdic  tetrasulphide  with 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  to  which  a  little  caustic  ammonia  may  be  advantageously 
added.  A  yellow  powder  is  then  formed,  which  becomes  dark  red  when  dry,  is 
insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water. 

Barium-salt. — Yellow  or  red  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  decomposed 
by  dilute  hydrochloi-ic  acid.  The  calcium-salt  is  precipitated  after  some  time  by 
alcohol  from  a  mixture  of  the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  a  cinnabar- 
coloiu'ed  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  copper-salt  is  a  precipitate  dark  coloured  at  first,  but  becoming  red  inclining 
to  brown  after  it  is  collected.  The  gold-salt  (auric)  is  a  brown  precipitate  which 
turns  yellow  and  decomposes  in  drying,  and  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  burns, 
gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  when  very  strongly 
heated,  yields  a  sublimate  of  molybdic  trioxide. 

Iron-salt. — Red  precipitate  formed  on  adding  the  potassium-salt  to  an  excess  of 
a  ferrous  salt. 

The  lithium-salt  resembles  the  potassium-salt.  The  magnesium-salt  is  an 
insoluble  red  precipitate. — The  mercurous  salt  is  a  dark  almost  brown  precipitate. 

Potassium-salts. — When  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  molybdic 
trisulphide  (such  a  mixtm-e  is  oljtained  by  decomposing  an  acid  molybdate  of 
potassium  with  sulphydric  acid),  the  boiling  being  continued  for  several  hours  in  a  retort, 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphydric  acid  is  given  oif  with  the  watery  vapom-s,  and  a  copious 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  collecting  the  precipitate  after  cooling  on  a  filter  and 
washing  till  the  wash-water  gives  a  dark  red  floeeulent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  residue  is  obtained  from  which  water  extracts  persulphomolybdate  of  potassium, 
lea^nng  disulphide  of  molybdenum  behind.  The  resulting  solution  is  red,  and 
generally  yields  the  salt  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  red  mass,  having  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  On  one  occasion,  however,  Berzelius  observed  the  salt 
to  separate  from  the  boiled  mixture  on  cooling,  in  small  ruby-coloured  crystalline 
granules  which  could  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  precipitate  by  levigation. 
They  appeared  under  the  microscope  as  transversely  striated  rectangular  scales ;  were 
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insoluble  in  cold  water,  hydroclilorio  acid,  and  potash,  but  soluble  in  hot  water.  At 
a  low  red  heat,  they  decrepitated,  gave  off  water,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  and 
sulphydric  acid,  after  which  water  extracted  sulphide  of  potassium  from  them,  leaving 
disulphide  of  molybdenum. 

When  a  dilute  solntion  of  sulphomolybdate  of  potassium  containing  an  excess 
of  molydic  trisulphide  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  60-" — 80°,  it  becomes  turbid  and 
gradunUy  yields  a  lighter  coloured  deposit  of  persulphomolybdate  of  potassium,  which, 
after  drying,  forms  a  yellow  coherent  mass  consisting  of  small  crystalline  particles 
having  a  silky  lustre.  The  same  mass  is  obtained  by  drenching  molybdic  tetra- 
sulphide  with  sulphydrate  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

Per suhphomolt/b date  of  silver  is  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  black  when 
collected. 

The  sodium-  and  strontium-salts  resemble  the  potassium- and  barium-salts 
respectively. 

Tin-salts. — The  staniwus  salt  is  obtained  from  stannous  chloride  by  double 
decomposition,  as  a  dark  brown  precipitate.  If  the  mixture  be  left  for  several  days  in 
an  open  vessel,  the  stannic  salt  is  formed  and  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  red. — 
The  stannic  salt  is  only  partially  precipitated,  the  rest  remaining  dissolved  with  the 
same  colour. 

I^aOSiYBDSW.    Syn.  with  molybdic  ochre,  or  native  trioxide  of  molybdenum. 

I^OIWtORSICA.  According  to  Lepine  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  16),  Momordica 
charantia  yields  a  solid  fat  melting  at  65°. — On  the  amouut  of  elaterin  contained  in 
the  fruit  of  Momordica  Elatcriuni  at  different  seasons,  see  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
xi.  21). 

ZMCOMORDXCXU.    Syn.  with  Elaterin  (ii.  373). 

nxOITARBA,  OUU  OT.  The  essential  oil  of  an  American  Labiate  plant,  the 
Monarda  punctata.  It  easily  separates  into  a  liquid  oil  and  a  camphor.  The  oil  or 
essence  is  a  yellowish-red  liquid,  having  an  odour  of  thyme,  becoming  light  yellow 
after  rectification  with  water,  boiling  at  224°,  and  easily  resinising  by  oxidation.  The 
camphor  or  stearoptene,  when  purified  by  pressure  and  distillation,  forms  shining  crys- 
tals, melting  at  48°  and  solidifying  again  at  38°.  Its  composition,  according  to  Arppe's 
analysis,  is  C'lI'^O  ;  that  of  the  oil  separated  from  the  stearoptene  appears  to  be 
(C'°II'^)^0.  The  crystals  absorb  2  or  3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  (Arppe, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  41;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  377.) 

mOBTAZITB.  Edwardsite,  Mcngite,  Eremite. — A  phosphate  of  cerium  and  lan- 
thanum, also  containing  thorinum  according  to  some  authorities,  occurring  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  usually  small  and  flattened.  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  :  =  1'02G5  :  1  :  0-94715. 
Angle  of  i  and  c  =  76°  14'.  Observed  planes,  odPqo  ,  [  coPoo  ],  +Poo,  —Poo,  +P, 
— P,  ooP,  [  coP2],  and  othera.  Cleavage  basal,  very  distinct  and  brilliant.  Hardness 
=  5  to  5  5.  Specific  gravity  =  4'9  to  5-25.  The  crystals  have  a  brownish-red, 
hyacinth-red,  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  resinous  lustre  ;  they  are  substransparent 
to  subtranslucent  and  rather  brittle.  The  mineral  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe  ; 
dissolves  slowly  iu  borax,  forming  a  bead  which  is  yeUowish-green  or  yellowish-red 
while  hot,  colourless  when  cold. 

Analysis. — a.  From  Slatoust  in  the  Ural;  Brooke's  Mengite  (Kersten,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xlvii.  385). — h.  The  same  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  90). — c.  Kio  Chico, 
Antioquia,  in  New  Granada  : 

P'QS.  Th20.         Ce'O.         La^O.        Ca-O.       Mg^O.      Mn^O.  SnO^. 

28-50       17-95       24-78       23-40       1-68       .     .       1-86       2-10    =  100-27* 

28-  05        .    .        37-36       27-41       1-46       0-80       .     .       1-75    =  96-83 

29-  1  .     .        46-4         24-5   =  100-00 

The  presence  of  thorinum  in  monazito  has  been  confirmed  by  Berzelius  and  Wohler. 
Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  denies  it,  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  basic  sulphate  of  cerium 
formed  in  the  analyses  has  been  mistaken  for  sulphate  of  thorinum.  The  analytical 
results  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (Ce;  La)^PO'  or  (Ce;  La ;  Th)'PO';  but  new 
analyses  are  required  to  fix  the  formula  with  certainty. 

Monazite  was  first  obtained  from  Slatoust.  It  occurs  also  at  Norwich  and  Water- 
town  in  Connecticut ;  at  Yorktown,  Chester  County,  New  York ;  and  near  Crowder's 
Mountain,  North  Carolina. 

MOITAZlToiB.  The  name  given  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xl.  20)  to  a 
variety  of  mouiizite  from  the  Ural,  distinguished  by  its  brown  colour,  higher  specific 

*  With  traces  of  titanic  acid  aod  potasli. 
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grvaity  (=  5-281),  and  by  thn  presonce  of  tantalum.  Ilormann  found  in  it  17-94  per 
cent.  Ce-0,  21-30  La-0,  1-50  Ca-0,  1-36  H-0,  and  6  27  TaO-^.    It  gives  off 

a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  -when  treated  -with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolves,  leaving 
a  considerable  yellow  residue. 

3RKOK-BSIOT.  A  compound  reseniljling  saponin,  contained  in  an  extractive  substance 
called  Moni'sia,  -which  appears  to  be  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Chri/sophi/lhun  glycij- 
fhanim,  a  Brazilian  plant  of  the  sapotaceous  order.  (Desrone,  Henry  and  Payen, 
Ann.  CIi.  Pharm.  x.xxvii.  352.) 

I«03a-HEI3«KITE.    Syu.  -with  Kapxite  (p.  4-15). 

MOIsro-COBaSPOUMBS.  This  term  is  applied  to  compounds  containing  1  at.  of 
the  element  speciQed,  e.g.,  C'-H'CIO-,  monochloracdic  acid,  CH^.H-.N,  monophcnyl- 
(i/iiiiic,  &:c. 

BSOSTOPHAia-S.    Syn.  with  Epistilbite  (ii.  401). 

mowOTROPA.  According  to  F.  L.  Winckler  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  riii.  322),  the 
herb  of  Mnnotrojia  ki/pojiitj/.s,  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  almost  fully  expanded, 
yields  Ijy  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  identical  with  that  of  Gaultlu  ria p-ocum- 
bcns  (ii.  825).    The  residue  of  the  distillation  contained  an  acid. 

KEOURADITE.  A  magnesio-ferrous  silicate  from  Bergen  in  Norvi'ay,  where  it 
occurs  massive  granular ;  also  foliated,  with  one  distinct  and  another  imperfect  cleavage 
inclined  at  130^.  Hardness  =  C  nearly.  Specific  gravity  =  3-2673.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  and  a  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Contains  56-17  per  cent, 
silica,  31-63  magnesia,  8-56  ferrous  oxide,  and  4-04  "water  (=  100-40,  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  formula  4(fMg.iFe)'-SiO^H-0.  (Erdmaun,  K.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.  1842; 
Dana,  ii.  280.) 

JVSOIvrROLITE.    Syn.  -with  Kyanite  (p.  449). 

mOUTilXirXM'E.    An  alkaloid  said  by  Van  Mons  to  exist  in  China  montana,  the 
bark  of  E.rustcinma  jlorihmidum.    Winckler  was  not  able  to  find  it. 
KSON-TXCBIiXiXXB.    A  variety  of  chrysolite  (i.  958). 

aaoWTMOBISiIiOlTITI!.  A  rose-red,  fragile,  argillaceous  substance  found  at 
Mont mori lion  near  Confolons  in  Charente,  and  near  St.  Jean  de  CoUe  in  Dordogne. 
Contains  50-04  per  cent,  silica,  20-16  alumina,  0-68  ferric  oxide,  1-46  lime,  0-23  mag- 
nesia, 1-27  potash,  and  26-0  water.    (Damour,  Bull.  Soc.  geol.  de  France  [2]  iv.  464.) 

moosJSTOSrs,  A  variety  of  translucent  felspar  from  Ceylon.  (See  Felspae, 
ii.  620.) 

mosaUAiffTS.    See  Dyeing  (ii.  352). 

ESOKBBNITE.  A  fibrous  zeolite  from  the  trap  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Nova  Scotia, 
the  name  being  derived  from  Morden,  a  -village  near  which  it  is  found.  It  occurs  in 
small  concretions  or  geodes  of  white,  yellowish  or  pinkish  colour,  and  strong  silky 
lustre,  weathering  dull ;  cleaves  readily  in  directions  parallel  to  the  fibres  ;  is  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Hardness  a  little  above  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-08.  Eather 
brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  at  a  strong  heat  to  a  glassy  bead,  without  intu- 
mescence ;  -nith  hydrochloric  acid  it  does  not  gelatinise  but  yields  slimy  silica.  Contains 
(mean  of  analyses)  68-40  per  cent,  silica,  12-77  alumina,  3-46  lime,  2-35  soda,  and  13-02 
water(=  100),  agi-eeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula,  (lNa.aCa)-O.Ar'0'.9SiO-.6H-0, 
which  is  reducible  to  that  of  a  metasilicate,  M-(E')''H"'Si^O".H-0.  (How,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xvii.  104.) 

vaO'SLXC  ACID,  Morin.  (K.  Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  li.  82  ;  Hlasiwetz  and 
Pfaundler,  iliid.  xc.  445.) — An  acid  existing  in  old  fustic  {Monts  tinctoria),  and  de- 
posited as  a  calcium-salt,  together  with  morintannic  acid,  from  an  infusion  of  the  wood 
on  cooling.  To  extract  it,  the  deposit  (sometimes  called  »«or/?()  is  treated  several  times 
■with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  liquor  is  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
■which  precipitates  the  morale  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
while  the  whole  of  the  morintannic  acid  remains  dissolved.  The  calcium-salt  is  then 
dissolved  in  Ijoiling  alcohol,  the  calciiun  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  moric  acid 
is  separated  from  the  hot  filtrate  by  water,  jiurified  by  re-solution  in  alcohol  and  re- 
preeipitation  by  water,  and  finally  dried  over  the  water-bath  out  of  contact  with  air 
(Wagner).  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  treat  the  deposit  above  mentioned  twice  vrith 
boiling  water,  after  pressing  it,  and  thereby  obtain  a  solution  of  morintannic  acid 
(p.  , 1049),  and  a  residue  consisting  of  crude  moric  acid  and  nitrate  of  calcium.  This 
residue  is  heated  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  (to  decompose  the  calcium- 
salt),  then  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  The  filtrate  mixed  ■with 
two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  hot  water,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  moric  acid 
in  yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  weak  alcohol  (using  filters 
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free  from  lime  and  iron),  and  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead-sidphide  in  the 
solution,  to  carry  down  resinous  matters. 

Moric  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  gradually  turns  yellow  in  contact  with 
tlie  air.  According  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  it  crystallises  in  needles  several  lines 
long,  mostly  grouped  in  tufts.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  4000 
pts.  at  20°  and  1060  pts.  at  100°  to  dissolve  it ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  (ther 
(Wagner),  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  (Hlasiwetz 
and  Pfaundler).  The  solutions  have  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  slight  acid  reaction. 
Dried  at  120°,  it  contains,  according  to  Wagner,  55'2  per  cent,  carbon,  and  3'2  hydro- 
gen, numbers  wliich  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C'*H"0''.H''-'0.  This  compo- 
sition differs  but  little  from  that  of  morintannic  acid;  indeed  D  elffs  (Zeitschr.  Chem. 
Pharm.  1862,  p.  143)  concludes,  from  his  own  experiments,  that  Wagner's  moric  acid 
is  nothing  but  morintannic  acid  contaminated  with  colouring  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Wagner  (Chem.  Centr.  1862,  p.  399)  still  maintains  the  distinctness  of  moric 
from  morintannic  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  colourless,  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  latter,  and  reacts  differently  with  alkalis.  The  diiFerence  between  the  two 
acids  is  further  established  by  the  experiments  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler. 

Moric  acid  bears  a  rather  high  temperature  without  decomposing.  At  300°  it 
l)lackens  and  gives  off  a  considerable  qiiantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  a 
yellow  oil  which  partly  concretes  on  cooling,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  phenol  and 
oxyphenic  acid  (pyrocatechin).  It  dissolves  in  weak  acids  without  coloration ;  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  with  browu-j^ellow  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its 
original  state.  The  sidphimc  acid  solution  decomposes  when  heated,  giving  off  sul- 
phurous anhydride  and  phenol.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  moric  acid  into  oxypicric 
acid.  With  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  moric  acid  form  solutions  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour  :  paper  impregnated  with  it  affords  a  delicate  test  for  free  alkalis.  The 
solution  does  not  precipitate  gelatin,  but  it.  stains  animal  skin  yellow.  Ferric  chloride 
colours  the  solution  garnet-red  ( W  a  g  n  e  r),  deep  olive-gri'en  (H 1  a  s  i  w  e  t  z  and  Pf  a  u  n  d- 
ler).  A  solution  of  moric  acid  boiled  with  cupric  sidphate  or  acetate,  after  addition  of 
potash,  yields  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  From  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver- 
nitrate,  it  immediately  reduces  metallic  silver. 

Morale  of  Barium  is  produced  by  boiling  the  acid  with  recently  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  barium  :  the  resulting  solution  when  evaporated  yields  the  salt  in  the  form 
of  a  red-brown  powder,  apparently  containing  3C"H'^BaO».C'«H'^0».H-0.  The  cal- 
cium-sedt  exists  ready  formed  in  fustic,  and  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in 
sulphur-yellow  ciystals  which  apparently  contain  C"*H''CaO°.H-0,  and  give  off  their 
water  at"  1 00°.    ( W  a  g  n  e  r. ) 

XtSORXTTDIN'.  A  substance  obtained  by  Anderson  (Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xvi.  [6] 
435;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  216)  from  the  root  of  Morinda  citrifolia,  the  "AP'root  of 
the  Hindoos,  frequently  used  as  a  dye-stuff  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  AVlien  tliis 
root  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcoliol,  the  first  decoctions  deposit  brown  flocks  of 
morindiu  contaminated  with  a  red  colouring  matter,  but  the  last  portions  yield  it  in 
small  radiated  yellow  crystals.  The  whole  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
dilute  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Morindin  forms  crystals  having  a  fine  yellow  colour  and  satin  lustre.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  cdcohol,  especially  when  dilute ;  in  abso- 
lute  alcohol  it  is  less  soluble,  and  quite  insoluble  in  ei^er.  Cold  water  dissolves  it  but 
sparingly,  sufficiently  however  to  acquire  a  yellow  colour;  boiling  water  dissolves  it 
easily,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 

Morindin  dried  at  100°  gives  by  analysis  55'4  per  cent,  carbon  and  5-1  hydrogen, 
whence  Anderson  deduces  the  formula  C'-'^ff^O'^  or  C'-'H^^O'^  (requiring  55'4  percent. 
C,  4  9  H,  and  39"6  0).  Eochleder  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  ruberythric  acid 
(54-5  C,  5' 2  H,  40-3  0),  which  he  obtained  from  madder. 

Morindin  dissolves  in  alkalii;,  forming  orange-red  solutions.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
colours  it  deep  purple,  or  violet  in  thin  layers;  the  solution,  if  diluted  with  water  after 
24  hom-s,  deposits  yellow  flocks  of  unaltered  substance,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  forming  with  ammonia,  not  an  orange-red,  but  a  violet  solution. 

Nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-38  dissolves  morindin  slowly  in  the  cold,  acquiring 
a  deep  red  colour ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  a  brisk  reaction  takes  place ;  the  solution 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  and  neutralised  with  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  calcium-salts. 

Basic  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  morindin  in  crimson  flocks,  which  are  not  very 
stable  and  cannot  be  washed  without  loss  of  colouring  matter.  Solutions  of  baryta, 
stroyitia  and  lime  form  bulky  precipitates  spai-ingly  soluble  in  water. 

Ferric  chloride  produces  a  brown  coloration,  but  no  precipitate.  An  ammoniacal 
solution  of  morindin  forms  with  aliDn  a  reddish  liquid,  aud  -with,  ferric  chloride  a  pre- 
cipitate having  the  colour  of  ferric  oxide. 

Morindin  heated  in  a  close  vessel  melts  and  boils,  giving  off  orange-coloured  vapours, 
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which  condense  in  long  slender  yellowish-red  needles  of  alizarin  (Anderson's 
rtwrindo^ie). 

When  powdered  morinda-root  is  boiled  with  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 
the  ordinary  garancin  process,  its  morindin  is  converted  into  alizarin  ;  but  the  large 
quantity  of  brown  matter  produced  at  the  same  time,  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  dye-stuff  obtained,  as  it  renders  the  colours  dull  and  the  whites  difficult  to  clear. 
The  "  Al  "  root  is  therefore  never  likely  to  compete  successfully  with  madder,  at  least 
in  Europe ;  nevertheless  it  aifords  the  best  known  source  of  pure  alizarin,  this  sub- 
stance, when  prepared  from  it,  being  quite  free  from  purpurin,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  very  difficult  to  separate  completely  from  the  alizarin  prepared  from  ordinary 
madder.    (Stenliouse,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  33i.) 

niORZH'DOK-S.    See  the  last  article. 

nsORXTTGIC  A.CX39.  C'^H-^O'-. — An  oily  acid,  homologous  with  oleic  acid, 
obtained,  together  with  stearic,  palmitic  and  benie  acids,  by  the  saponification  of  oil  of 
ben  {Moringa  ai^tcra).  It  is  colourless  or  faintly  yellow,  has  a  density  of  0-908,  a 
mawkish  taste,  wliich  irritates  the  thi-oat,  and  a  faint  odour.  It  reddens  litmus  paper; 
is  very  soluble  in  common  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold ;  solidifies  at  the  freezing  point  of 
■water;  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid.  Walter  found  in  it  75-0  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  11-7  hydrogen,  the  above  formula  requiring  74-9  C,  11-8  H,  and 
13-3  0.    {Girhardt's  Traite  dc  Chim.  org.  ii.  882.) 

axORXBTTil.M'M'XC  ACID.  Maclurin.  C^'^IVO".  (E.  Wagn er,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
li.  82.  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler, /i/rf.  xc.  ■145  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  594.)- — A  variety 
of  tannic  acid  which  constitutes  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  old  fustic  {Morus  tinctoria, 
or  according  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  Madura  tinctoria).  It  forms  a  large  portion 
of  the  deposits  found  in  the  interior  of  faggots  of  that  wood,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
treating  these  deposits  with  boiling  water  and  leaving  the  extract  to  cool.  The  acid  is 
then  deposited  in  the  form  of  powder  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallising  it  several 
times  from  pure  water,  and  dissolving  the  crystalline  deposit  in  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  separate  a  resinous  substance,  and  filtering  the  solution  when 
it  is  no  longer  turbid.  (Wagner.) 

A  strongly  concentrated  aqueous  decoction  of  fustic  left  to  itself  for  some  days  yields 
an  abundant  crystalline  deposit,  which  when  pressed  and  twice  boiled  with  water 
yields  a  residue  consisting  of  crude  moric  acid  and  morate  of  calcium,  and  a  solution  of 
morintannic  acid,  which  deposits  a  portion  of  the  acid  on  evaporation,  the  rest  on  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  freed  from  resinous  impurities,  first  by  crystal- 
lisation from  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  by  adding  to  tho 
solution  a  small  cjuantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  precipitating  with  sulphydric  acid  in 
presence  of  free  acetic  acid.    (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler.) 

Morintannic  acid  is  deposited  from  its  solution  as  a  light  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
composed  of  microscopic  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  64  pts.  of  cold,  and  2-14  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  the  solution  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  sweetish  astringent  taste  ;  easily  also 
in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  ether  ;  but  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  tui-pentine  and  in  fixed 
oils.  The  ethereal  solution  is  greenish  by  reflected  and  brown  by  transmitted  light. 
( W  a  g  n  e  r. ) 

The  composition  of  morintannic  acid  is  shown  by  tho  foUowmg  analyses  and 
calculations  : 


At  !30°_140O.  At  ICIOO. 
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DelfFs  regards  the  compound  dried  at  100°  as  identical  with  moric  acid;  but  as 
already  observed  fp.  1047),  the  diflference  between  the  two  acids  may  be  considered  as 
completely  established  Viy  the  recent  researches  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler. 

Morintannic  acid  melts  at  200°,  blackens  and  gives  off  water  and  acid  vapours  at 
250°,  and  undergoes  complete  decomposition  at  270°,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  an  oily  distillate  which  partly  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  leaving  a 
bulky  cinder.    The  distilled  oil  is  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  pyrocatechin.  (Wagner.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  morintannic  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric,  sulphu- 
ric, phosphoric  or  arsenic  acid,  but  completely  hy  gelatin  and  soften<'d  ani/iud,  bladder. 

Morhitannie  acid  dissolves  in  cold  strong  sidpliiiric  aeiil,  forming  a  yelhjw  solution 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water;  on  heating  the  solution,  it  blackens  and  gives  olT 
sulphiu'ous  anhydride  and  phenol.  The  solution  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  if  left  to  itself  for 
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some  days,  yields  a  brick-red  deposit  of  rufimoric  acid.  This  acid  is  also  deposited 
after  a  while  from  the  solution  of  moriiitannic  acid  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
By  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  oxidising  agents,  morintannic  acid  is 
decomposed,  giving  off  the  odour  of  phenol.  With  ijeroxidc  of  manganese  and  sul- 
fyhuric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  formic 
acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  styphnic  (oxypicric)  acid.  Chromic  acid  de- 
composes it  easily  and  completely.  Chlorine  passed  into  its  aqueous  solution  throws 
down  yellow  resinous  flocks.  (Wagner.) 

The  acid  mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  pts.  hi/drate  of  potassium  and  evaporated  in  a 
silver  dish  till  it  has  become  pasty  is  resolved  into  phloroglucin  and  protoca- 
techuic  acid.    (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler): 

C"H"'0=    +    H-0    =    C^ITO'    +  C'H«0< 

Morintannic  Phloro-  Protocate- 

acid.  gliicin.  chuic  acid. 

Morintamiates.  Morintannic  acid  unites  directly  with  caustic  alkalis  and  decom- 
poses the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  when  boiled  with  them ;  the  solutions  of 
the  alkaline  morintannates  are  yellow,  but  quickly  turn  brown  or  black  in  contact  with 
the  air,  so  that  these  salts  cannot  be  obtained  pure  in  the  solid  state.  A  solution  of 
the  acid  forms  a  greenish  precipitate  with  ferroso-ferric  sulphate,  yellow  with  acetate 
of  lead,  brown  wit  li  potassio-antimonic  tartrate,  yellowish-brown  with  cupric  sulphate, 
yellowish-red  with  stannous  chloride,  yellow  and  flocculeut  with  pilaiinic  chloride.  It 
does  not  immediately  precipitate  a  solution  of  alum,  but  on  adding  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, a  yellow  lake  is  thrown  down. 

A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  morintannic  acid  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate,  and  quickly  filtered,  deposits  small,  yellow 
laminar  crystals  containing,  when  dried  at  110°,  which  temperature  they  sustain  with- 
out alteration,  33'09  per  cent,  carbon,  2-00  hydrogen,  and  45-76  lead-oxide,  agreeing 
with  the  formula  C'^H"PbO'''.PbHO,  which  requires  32-84  C,  2-10  H,  and  46-00  Pb=0 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler).  Wagner  found  in  the  lead-salt  dried  at  100°, 
32-01  per  cent.  C,  2-17  H,  and  44-27  Pb'^0,  which  agrees  nearly  -with  the  formula 
C''HPbO''.PbHO'=.iH-0. 

BIOSIOXITE.  A  greenish-blue  variety  of  apatite,  found  at  Arendal  in  Norway, 
and  Pargas  in  Finland. 

lUOROXYIiIC  ACXB.  A  volatile  crystalline  acid,  said  by  Klaproth  to  exist 
as  a  calcium-salt  in  the  stems  of  the  mulberry  tree  (ilforM5  otta).  L an derer  found 
the  same  calcium-salt  in  the  so-called  LachrymcB  Mori,  which  exude  from  mulberry 
stems.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  142.) 

EaOBPHETSSTE.    A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  morphine  (p.  1052). 

IVSORPHIUE,  or  MORPHIA.  C'H'^NOl — This  alkaloid,  the  most  important 
of  the  opium-bases,  was  known  in  an  impure  state,  as  Magisterium  opii,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  it  was  not  obtained  as  a  well-defined  organic  base  till  1816,  when 
Sertiirner  published  a  series  of  important  researches  upon  it  (Gilb.  Ann.  iv.  61 ;  Ivii. 
192;  lix.  50).  It  has  been  further  examined  by  Kobiquet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  v.  275; 
li.  232);  Pellctier  and  Caventou  (z'AiW.  xii.  122);  Dumas  and  Pelletier  (zi/rf. 
xxiv.  182);  Lassaigne  (?J/fZ.  xxv.  102)  ;Dublanc  {ibid,  xxvii.  84);  Liebig  {ibid. 
xlvii.  105;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  41);  Merck  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xviii.  79  ;  xxi.  202; 
xxiv.  46);  Eegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lsviii.  131);  Lau rent  (?Wd  [3]  xix.  361); 
Lefort(J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  97);  and  Guibourt  {ibid.  xli.  97,  177).  Good  Smyrna 
opium  generally  contains  from  10  to  15  jjer  cent,  morphine.  Egyptian  opium  from 
5-8  to  6-6  per  cent. ;  East  Indian  from  5-3  to  7-7  per  cent. 

Treparation. — 1.  Opium  is  exhausted  with  cold  water;  the  extract  after  evaporation 
to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  heated  while  yet  warm  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate 
of  sodium  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape  ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  collected 
after  twenty-four  hours,  and  washed  with  cold  water ;  and  when  the  wash- water  is  no 
longer  coloured,  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  again  dried,  and 
exhausted  in  the  cold  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
acid  at  once,  and  to  wait  till  each  portion  is  neutralised  before  adding  more.  The  so- 
lution is  then  filtered,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  being  well-washed,  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol.  The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  morphine,  and  an 
additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquors.  (Merck.) 

2.  Twenty  pts.  of  opium  cut  in  slices  are  boiled  in  sixty  pts.  water  for  half  an  hour, 
or  until  all  the  slices  are  opened  out ;  the  liquid  is  then  strained,  and  the  residue  is 
squeezed  and  again  twice  treated  with  fresh  water  in  the  same  way.  The  united  ex- 
tracts are  boiled  down  to  half  their  bulk,  then  stirred  into  a  boiling  lime-lye  composed 
of  3  pts.  slaked  lime  and  40  pts.  water ;  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
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and  tlien  strained  ;  and  the  calcareous  residue  is  pressed  and  again  twice  boiled  in  50 
pts.  water.  Tiie  whole  of  the  calcareous  liquors  are  now  boiled  down  to  40  pts.  and 
mixed  at  boUiug  heat  with  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac  ;  the  heat  is  kept  up  for  an  hour,  or  as 
long  as  ammonia  is  given  off ;  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool ;  and  after  eight  days  the 
morphine,  which  sej)arates  in  the  form  of  brown  granules,  is  collected:  the  mother-liquor 
yields  another  crop  if  further  boiled  down  and  left  to  itself.  The  product  may  be  purified 
by  washing  in  cold  water',  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  repeated  boiling  with  excess  of 
milk  of  lime,  andprecijjltation  witli  sal-ammoniac.  (Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  120.) 

3.  The  process  most  generally  employed  is  that  of  Robertson,  modified  by 
Eobiquet  and  Gregory  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  87  ;  vii.  261). — Opium  is  macerated  in 
water  of  38°,  till  all  the  soluble  principles  are  extracted ;  the  solution  is  evaporated 
with  carbonate  of  calcium,  which  neutralises  the  free  acids  ;  and  when  the  liquid  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  chloride  of  calcium  is  added,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  meco- 
nate  of  calcium  is  formed,  which  carries  down  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of 
colouring  matter.  The  opium  bases  remain  in  the  solution  as  hydrochlorates,  and  the 
liquid,  when  again  concentrated,  first  deposits  more  meconate  of  calcium,  and  afterwards 
crystals  of  liydroehlorate  of  morpliiue  mixed  with  hydi-ochlorate  of  codeine.  These 
salts  are  easily  pm'ified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  witli  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  two  hydrochlorates  are  next  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
whieli  precipitates  the  morphine,  leaving  the  codeine  dissolved.  The  morphine  is 
finally  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Morphine  prepared  by  either  of  the  preceding  processes  is  often  contaminated  with  nar- 
cotine,  from  which  however  it  may  he  freed  by  either  of  the  following  processes :  — 1 .  By 
digestion  in  ether,  which  dissolves  narcotine  much  more  easily  than  morphine. — 2.  By 
dissolving  the  mixed  bases  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point,  and 
pressing  the  crystals,  which  consist  entirely  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  the  narcotine- 
salt  remaining  in  the  uncrystallisable  mother-liquor. — 3.  By  mixing  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  with  common  salt,  wliich  renders  t)ie  liquid  milky,  and  throws  down  the 
narcotine  after  some  days  in  crystalline  agglomerations  ;  the  morphine  may  then  be 
precipitated  by  ammonia. — 4.  By  pouring  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potasli  into  the 
dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochlorates ;  the  morphine  then  dissolves  in  a  slight  excess  of 
potash,  while  the  narcotine  is  deposited  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  which  may  be  separated 
b3'  filtration. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  various  methods  used  for  the  preparation  and  purification 
of  morphine,  see  Gmdin's  Handhook,  xvi.  416-423. 

Properties. — Morphine  crystallises  in  colourless  transparent  prisms  nsually  very  short, 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Observed  combination:  ooP  .  ooPoo  .Poo.  Anglo 
ooP  :  ooP  =  127°  30';  ccP  :  coPco  =  116°  20' ;  P»  :  ooPoo  =  132°  20';  Poo  :  Poo 
=  95°  20'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ooPoo  .  It  is  inodorous  but  has  a  persistently  bitter 
taste,  and  is  extremely  poisonous,  exerting  a  strong  narcotic  action.  In  small  doses  it 
is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative. 

Morphine  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  «'«!!fr;  boilingwater  dissolves  about  JoOf 
it,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  crystalline  form  as  it  cools.  Cold  alcohol 
dissolves  but  little  of  it;  boiling  alcohol  a  larger  quantity.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
may  thus  be  easily  separated  from  narcotine,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether.  Morphine  is 
likewise  insoluble  in  volatile  oils.  Aqueous  alkalis,  even  lime-water,  dissolve  it  readily  ; 
ammonia,  however,  but  sparingly. 

Morphine  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left.  In  the  state 
of  concentrated  solution  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrocliloric  acid,  its  molecular  rota- 
tory power  is  expressed  by  [a]  =  —  88'04.  It  has  likewise  about  the  same  amount  of 
rotatory  power  when  dissolved  in  .alcohol. 

The  crystals  of  morphine  melt  when  heated,  giving  olF  5-94  per  cent.  (=  1  at.) 
water  of  crystallisation  ;  at  a  high  temperature  they  become  carbonised. 

The  composition  of  morphine  dried  at  120°  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CII'^NO', 
as  seen  from  the  following  results  of  analysis : 

Liebig.*  KeRnauIt.f 

Laurent.^ 
71-63  71-59 
6-58  6-66 


C" 

Calculation. 

204  71-58 

71-35 

71-38 

71-87 

71-41 

71-06 

WiU.t 
71-40 

HIS 

19 

6-66 

6-69 

6-77 

0-86 

0-84 

6-86 

6-72 

N 

14 

4-91 

4-99 

5-01 

0^ 

48 

16-85 

16-97 

285 

100  00 

100-00 

The  ba,se  called  pseudomorphineorphormine,  occasionally,  found  by  PeUetier 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  containing  a  large  quantity  of  narcotine,  and  the  met  a- 
morphine  of  Wittstein,  found  on  one  occasion  only  in  the  residue  of  the  prepar.'ition 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  11.  t  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  Ixviii.  131. 

X  Ibid.  xxvi.  44.  §  Ibid.  [3]  six.  36U. 
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of  opium- tincture,  were  probably  nothing  but  impure  morphine.  (See  Gmelin's  Hand- 
hook,  xvi.  440.) 

Reactions. — Morphine  audits  salts  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agents. 
1.  Iodic  acid  is  reduced  by  morphine  either  free  or  combined,  the  liquid  turning  brown 
and  emitting  an  odour  of  iodine.  This  reaction  will  indicate  the  presence  of  1  pt.  of 
morphine  in  7000  pts.  of  liquid  (Serullas).  Periodic  acid  acts  in  the  same  manner. 
Ammonia  deepens  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  iodic  acid  and  morphine  (J.  Lefert, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  97).  When  solid  morphine  or  a  morphine-salt  is  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  iodic  acid  in  15  pts.  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  pt.  starch  in  400  pts. 
water  is  added,  a  blue  colour  is  produced,  by  which  ^J^th  of  a  grain  may  be  detected ; 
if  a  drop  of  the  starch-solution  be  previously  evaporated  with  the  morphine,  the  reac- 
tion will  suffice  for  the  detection  of  j^f^th  of  a  grain.  If  a  layer  of  very  dilute  ammo- 
nia be  poured  upon  a  solution  of  morphine  mixed  with  iodic  acid  and  starch,  then, 
oven  if  only  pt.  of  morphine  is  present,  two  coloured  rings  will  be  formed  at  the 
surface  of  contact,  the  upper  being  blue,  the  lower  brown ;  in  more  dilute  solutions  only 
the  brown  ring  is  produced.  Other  substances  capable  of  reducing  iodic  acid  may  like- 
wise produce  the  blue  ring,  but  not  the  brown  ring  at  the  same  time.  (A.  Dupre, 
Chem.  News,  viii.  267  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  704.) 

2.  Morphine  and  its  salts  slowly  reduce  nitrate  of  silver. 

3.  Chloride  of  gold  colours  them  blue,  from  reduction  of  the  metal. 

4.  They  reduce  per manc/anate  of  fotassiiim,  which  acquires  a  green  colour 

•5.  Ferric  salts  impart  to  morphine  and  its  solutions  a  blue  colour,  which  however  is 
not  permanent,  and  is  destroyed  by  excess  of  acid,  by  heat,  or  by  contact  with  alcohol. 
This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  morphine  (Robin et).  A  solution  of  morphine  in 
sulphuric  acid  previously  heated  is  coloured  deep  red  by  ferric  chloride,  the  colour 
changing  after  a  while  to  dirty  green.    (Huseniann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  305.) 

6.  When  sulphate  of  morphine  mixed  with  dilute  sulpluu-ic  acid  is  boiled  with  2K'r- 
oxide  of  lead,,  till  the  liquid  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  then  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
filtered  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  a  brown  amorphous  slightly  bitter  substance  (mor- 
pketine),  which  reddens  litmus,  is  soluble  in  watei-,  sparingly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol, 
acquires  a  darker  colour  by  contact  with  alkalis,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead.  By  continued  action  of  the  peroxide  of  lead,  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  deli- 
quescent acid  body. 

7.  Nitric  acid  communicates  to  morphine  an  orange-red  colour  gradually  changing  to 
yellow.  In  this  reaction,  an  acid  body  is  produced  which  when  boiled  with  potash 
gives  ofFa  volatile  oil.    (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  80.) 

8.  Warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  converts  morphine  into  sulphomorphide. 

9.  Morphine  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid  forms 
a  violet-red  solution  (J.  Erdmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  88).  Accoi-ding  to  A. 
Huseniann  (ibid,  cxxviii.  305),  this  reaction  may  be  rendered  much  more  certain  and 
delicate  by  first  dissolving  the  base  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
0'002  to  0'004  grm.  to  6  or  8  drops  of  the  acid,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
whereupon,  if  the  morphine-solution  has  been  recently  prepared,  a  rose-coloiu*  is  pro- 
duced, changing  after  a  few  seconds  to  yellow,  then  to  greenish,  and  finally  to  brown. 
If  a  small  qnantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  the  mixtiu:e  becomes  hot,  the  colovu'Ing  produced  by  the  subsequent  addition  of 
nitric  acid  is  of  a  much  deeper  carmine-red,  and  much  more  durable.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  100° — 150°,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
produces,  after  cooling,  a  splendid  deep  violet  colour,  which  gradually  disappears  from 
the  centre  outwards,  passing  through  blood-red.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  above 
150°,  the  liquid  acquires  of  itself  at  a  certain  moment,  a  violet-rose  colour;  at  stiU 
higher  temperatures,  a  dirty  green  colour  is  produced.  Ou  adding  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  after  cooling,  the  liquid  immediately  turns  red,  without  j^assing  through  violet. 
A  solution  of  morjjhine  in  sulphuric  acid,  left  to  itself  for  12  to  24  hours  at  ordinary 
tempei-atures,  behaves  as  if  it  had  been  heated  to  100° — 150°. 

Hypochlorite  of  sodium,  chlorine-water,  and  chlorate  of  potassium  exhibit  with  mor- 
phine the  same  reactions  as  nitric  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  these  reactions,  Husemann  finds  thatg-th  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  morphine  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  bright  carmine  colour ;  ~th  mgr.  gives 
a  very  distinct  reaction,  and         mgr.  still  gives  a  perceptible  tint  after  half  a  minute. 

10.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  containing  morpihine  in  suspension,  the  mor- 
phine first  acquires  an  orange  colour,  then  dissolves  completely ;  and  if  the  passage  of 
the  chlorine  be  continued,  the  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  deposits  flakes  partly  soluble  in 
alcohol.    (Pe  lie  tier.) 

11.  /orfi«e  unites  with  morphine,  forming  the  so-called  iodomorphiue  (p.  1056). 
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Morpbiue  lieated  to  200°  -n-itli  excess  of  hydrate  of  -potassium,  yields  an  alkaline  dis- 
tillate containing  methylamine. 

12.  Morphine  heated  with  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl,  yields  bydriodate  of 
methyl-morphine  or  of  ethyl-morpliine. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  ^morphine  when  mixed  with  animal  matter,  the  substance 
is  mixed  with  cdundna,  dried  between  100°  and  110^,  tlien  well  pulverised  and  mace- 
rated in  cold  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  solution  treated  with  ammonia, 
deposits  morphine,  which  may  then  be  recognised  by  the  characters  above  described, 
especially  by  its  reactions  with  iodic  acid,  ferric  salts,  and  nitric  acid. 

Estiuicdion  of  Morphine  in  Opium. — 15  grms.  of  opium  cut  in  pieces  are  triturated 
with  60  grms.  alcohol  of  7 1  per  cent. ;  the  solution  is  strained  through  linen ;  and  the 
residue,  after  being  pressed,  is  again  treated  in  the  same  way  witii  40  grms.  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  tincture  mixed  with  4  grms.  of  aqueous  ammonia  yields  in  12  hours 
crystals  of  morphine  and  narcotine,  which  are  collected,  washed  several  times  with 
water,  and  stirred  up  in  the  water  ;  the  crystals  of  morphine  then  sink  to  the  bottom, 
while  those  of  narcotine,  being  lighter,  remain  longer  su.spended  and  may  be  separated 
by  decantation  (Guillermond,  J.  Pliarm.  [3]  xvi.  17).  Eiegel  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm. 
xxiii.  202)  removes  the  narcotine  precipitated  together  with  the  morphine,  by  washing 
with  ether  or  -^dth  chloroform.  According  toReveil  and  Guibourt,  the  cpiantity  of 
alcohol  employed  by  G  u  i  1 1  e  r  m  o  n  d  is  not  sufficient  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  opium,  and 
12  hours  is  not  time  enough  for  complete  crystallisation.  Guibourt  therefore  treats  dry 
powdered  opium,  or  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  with  alcohol,  either  warm  or  cold, 
allowing  it  in  either  case  to  stand  iu  the  cold  for  24  hours,  to  permit  the  separation  of 
the  resin,  the  wax,  and  a  portion  of  the  nai-eotine.  The  tinctui'e  is  drawn  olf  with  a 
pipette,  the  residue  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  entire  liquid  precipitated  by  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  After  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  ammonia,  the  moi-phine  is 
allowed  to  crystallise  out  completely,  then  collected  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  50  per 
cent,  afterwards  with  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.,  and  finally  with  ether.  The  extract 
prepared  with  cold  water  from  20  to  30  grms.  of  opium  may  also  be  rcdissolved  in  cold 
water  ;  the  solution  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  jirecipitate  collected  after  36 
hours,  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol  of  40  or  50  per  cent.,  and  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  (Guibourt.) 

F.  F.  Mayer  (Am.  J.  Pharm.  xxxv.  28)  has  given  a  volumetric  process  for  estimat- 
ing morphine  and  other  alkaloids  founded  on  their  precipitabihty  hy  potassio-mercuric 
iodide.  The  standard  solution  contains  13'546  grms.  (1^  at.)  mercuric  chloride  and 
49-8  grms.  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  litre ;  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  solution  to  be  te.sted 
(and  not  the  contrary),  and  gives  a  percept  ilile  precipitate  with  1  pt.  of  morphine  in  2500 
pts.  water.  The  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  not  interfered  with  by  extractive 
matters,  but  is  prevented  by  alcohol;  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid ;  to  obtain  greater 
accuracy,  the  excess  of  the  precipitant  may  be  estimated  by  a  standard  silver-solution. 

On  the  estimation  of  morphine,  see  further: — Fordos  (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1256; 
Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857,603);  Meurein  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiii.  176  and  262);  L. 
Kieffer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  271)  ;  A.  Petit  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xliii.  45) ;  on  an  older 
process  by  Guillermond,  see  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  436. 

On  the  detection  and  identification  of  morphine  in  cases  of  poisoning,  see  Lass  aigne 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxv.  102);  Mermer  (.J.  Chim.  xxiii.  12);  Stas  (J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xxii.  281);  Flandin  (Compt.  rend.  x:xxvi.  517);  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  46) ; 
V.  Uslar  and  J.  Erdmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  121);  J.  Erdmann  (Ann. 
(Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  360);  Helvig,  Das  Mikroscop  i-ii  dir  Toxicologie,  Mixmtz,  1864, 
p.  6  ;  also  the  article,  Alkaloids,  in  this  Dictionary,  i.  126. 

Salts  of  Sflorpiiine. — Morphine  dissolves  easily  even  in  dilute  acids,  forming 
perfectly  neutral  salts.  It  decomposes  certain  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  mercury, 
combining  with  their  acids.  Must  morphine-salts  are  crystallisable,  inodorous,  bitter, 
and  very  poisonous ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  common  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  in  amylic  alcohol.  The  solutions  exhibit  the  reactions  above  described  for 
morphine.  According  to  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle,  they  deposit  in  the  circuit  of  the 
Toltaio  battery,  needles  of  morphine  at  the  negative,  and  the  acid  at  the  positive  pole. 
Their  aqueous  solutions  mixed  with  avimonia,  piotash,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  or  ■magnesia 
deposit  morphine  as  a  crystalline  powder  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  except 
in  the  case  of  magnesia,  difficultly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  According  to 
Anderson  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  143),  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  is  composed 
of  microscopic  rhombohedral  crystals.  Morphine-salts  are  precipitated  by  the  neutral 
carbonates  cjf  the  alkali-meteds,  and  the  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  excess.  The  acid 
carbonates  of  the  alkali-mctals  precipitate  only  a  portion  of  the  morphine  from  neutral 
morphine-salts  ;  and  do  not  form  any  precipitate  in  cold  acid  solutions.  Tarteiric  acid 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  morphine  by  the  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals. 
(Oppermann,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  210.) 
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With  fluosilicic  alcohol  (a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fluoride  of  silicium)  morphine- 
salts  yield  a  crystalline  precipitate  ;  with  j^hosphomolyhdic  acid  (p.  1037),  a  pale  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate  ;  they  are  also  precipitated  by  phospJiotungstic  acid  (a  mixture  of 
sodic  tungstate  and  phosphoric  acid),  and  by  pliosplianUmonic  acid  (prepared  by 
dropping  pentaehloride  of  antimony  into  aqueous  phosphoric  acid),  not,  however,  when 
the  solution  is  diluted  1000  times.    (F.  Schultze.) 

Acetate  of  Morphine  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  tufts  of 
needles  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  when  evaporated 
by  heat,  is  partly  decomposed,  giving  off  acetic  acid  and  depositing  crystals  of 
morphine ;  by  rapid  evaporation,  however,  a  varnish-like  residue  is  obtained. 

Aspartate  of  Morphine  is  a  gummy  mass  containing  shining  crystals,  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Bromomcrcuratc. — Resembles  the  iodomerem-ate  (p.  1055)  and  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  (Groves.) 

Carbonate. — Morphine  dissolves  in  water  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
under  pressm-e ;  and  the  solution  cooled  to  a  low  temperatm-e  deposits  carbonate  of 
morphine  in  shortened  prisms  soluble  in  4  pts.  water,  and  decomposed  by  heat. 
Alkaline  carbonates  added  to  sohitions  of  morphine  throw  down  the  free  base. 

Chlorate  of  Morphine  forms  long  slender  needles  which  decompose  suddenly 
when  heated,  swelling  up  and  carbonising. 

Chlorhy drate  or  Ry dr ochlor ate  of  Morphine,  C"H"'N0^.HC1.3H-0,  crys- 
tallises in  silky  fibres,  soluble  in  20  pts.  of  cold  water,  in  1  pt.  boiling  water  and 
still  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  ehloromer citrate,  C"H"'N0MIC1.2Hhg"CP,  separates  as  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  its  component  salts,  and  the  filtered 
liquid  deposits,  after  a  while,  tufts  of  silky  crystals,  having  the  same  composition.  It 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in  the  crystalline  form.  Hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  easily  and  deposits  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  crystals. 

The  chloroplatinate,  C'H'^'NOMICl.PtCF,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  curdy 
precipitate ;  a  certain  quantity,  however,  remains  dissolved  and  may  be  crystallised  by 
evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Croconate  of  Morphine  is  a  dark  yellow  uncrystalli  sable  bitter  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

C  ynoplatinate  of  Morphine,  C"H"'NOMICy.PtCy. — Cyanide  of  platinum  and 
potassium  throws  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  an 
amorphous  curdy  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystalline,  causing  the  liquid  to 
solidify  into  a  brilliant  white  mass.  It  forms  shining  globules  and  funnel-shaped 
depressed  discs  consisting  of  small  microscopic  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  when 
dry;  becomes  dark-yellow  when  heated  and  white  again  on  cooHng;  melts  partially  at 
160°  to  a  brownish-yellow  mass,  and  when  further  heated,  swells  up,  gives  off 
cyanogen,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  It  does  not  give  off  any  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion at  125°.    (Schwartz  en  bach,  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  p.  304.) 

Cyanurate  of  Morphine  forms  tufts  of  long  needles  mixed  with  crystals  of 
eyanuric  acid,  even  when  morphine  is  present  in  excess.  It  is  decomposed  bj'  recrys- 
tallisation,  with  formation  of  a  white  amorphous  mass. 

Fliiorhy drate  or  Hydrofluate  of  Morphine  forms  long  colourless  prisms 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Formate. — Small  bitter  prisms  fusible  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Gallotannate. — Morphine-salts  form  with  gallotannic  acid,  or  tincture  of  galls, 
a  white  precipitate  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  acetic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and 
mineral  acids,  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

Hippurate. — Transparent  amorphous  mass. 

Hydroferricyanate. — Aqueous  ferricyanide  of  potassium  added  to  aqueous 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine  forms,  after  a  while,  a  crystalline  easily  decomposible 
precipitate  (Dollfus)  ;  according  toNeubaner,  on  the  other  hand,  no  precipitate 
is  formed. —  Hydro  ferrocy an  ate. — Hydroferroeyanic  acid  throws  down  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  mor^shine,  after  long  standing,  small,  white,  easily  decomposible 
needles.  (Dollfus.) 

lodhydrate  or  Hydriodate,  C"II'»NOMII.fH=0?— On  mixing  the  solutions 
of  1  pt.  iodide  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  acetate  of  morphine,  small  shining 
prisms  are  obtained,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  28-8  per,  cent, 
iodine.  (Winckler.) 
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lo  do7ncrcuratcs. — lodomercurate  of  potassram  throws  down  from  aqueous  sulphate 
or  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  gelatinous, 
and  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta,  Delffs).  When  morphine,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  brought  together  iu  aqueous  solution,  a  double 
salt,  C''H"NOMIhgI'  [or  C'NHi'O^.HI.Hhg'T  ?]  is  precipitated,  sparingly  soluble  iu 
■water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  cr^'stallisable,  free  from  water  of  crystallisation, 
not  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  even  on  boiling,  or  on  addition  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium; decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis.    (Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xi.  97.) 

Kinate  of  Morphine  is  a  transparent  gum  exhibiting  traces  of  crystallisation. 

Meconate  of  Morphine  is  uncrystallisable.  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol; 
reddens  ferric  salts.    This  salt  is  contained  in  aqueous  extract  of  opium. 

Mcllitatc.  C"H'»NOlC<H-0^— The  solution  of  morphine  in  hot  concentrated 
aqueous  mellitic  acid  soon  deposits  white,  microscopic,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
give  off  2  per  cent,  of  their  weight  at  110°.  They  are  rather  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water,  freely  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash,  not  in  alcohol  or  in  ether 
(Karmrodt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  171).  A  dibasic  mcllitatc  appears  to  be  formed, 
as  a  brown  amorphous  brittle  mass,  when  cold  aqueous  mellitic  acid  is  satiu'ated  with, 
morphine,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated.  (Karmrodt.) 

Nitrate  of  Morphine  forms  stellate  rays  soluble  in  1^-  jjt.  water. 

Fectatc. — Recently  precipitated  peetie  acid  dissolves  morphine,  even  in  the  cold, 
forming  a  thick  gum  which,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  thickened  again  by  acids. 
(Braconnot.) 

Phosphates. — Two  phosphates  of  morphine  appear  to  exist,  the  neutral  salt  crystal- 
lising in  cubes,  the  acid  salt  in  tufts.  Phosphate  of  sodium  added  to  solutions  of  mor- 
phine-salts, forms  a  ci-ystalline  precipitate  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pier  ate. — Picric  acid  forms  with  morphine-salts  a  sulphiu--yellow  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate (v.  Planta);  no  precipitate  with  the  acetate.  (Merck.) 

Pyrotartrate. — Fissured  gum,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Arppe.) 

Bhoclizonate. — Hyacinth-red;  soluble,  with  reddish  colour,  iu  water  and  in 
alcohol.  (Heller.) 

Sulphates.— 'Viiti  neutral  salt  (C"H"NO')-.H-SO<.10H-O,  crystallises  in  tufta  of 
colourless  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water  and  having  a  silky  lustre.  They  give  off  11'87 
per  cent.  (=10  at.)  water  at  130^.  There  appears  also  to  exist  an  acid  sulphate  of 
morphine,  which  is  obtained  by  supersaturating  the  preceding  salt  with  svilphiu'ic  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  removing  the  excess  of  acid  with  ether. 

When  morphine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  till  it 
begins  to  decompose,  and  cold  water  then  poured  into  it,  a  substance  called  sulplio- 
morphide  is  precipitated,  having  a  constitution  .similar  to  that  of  an  amide — that  is 
to  say,  it  may  be  regarded  as  produced  from  sulphate  of  morphine  liy  elimination  of 
water : 

(C"H'»NO=)-H=SO''     -    2H-0    =  C»ai'«N-O^S. 

Sulph.ite  of  i"«orphme.  Sulphomorphide. 

Sulphomorphide  recently  prepared  is  white  and  amorphous,  but  soon  turns  green 
even  in  sealed  tubes.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acid  and  alkaline  liquids.  Strong  acids 
and  alkalis  decompose  it,  forming  a  brown  substance. 

Sulpihocyanatc,  C"H"NO^.CyHS. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  morphine  saturated 
■with  moderately  concentrated  sul^jhocyanic  acid  yields  small,  shining,  limpid  needles 
■which  melt  at  100°. 

Neutral  solutions  of  morphine  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

Tartrates,  a.  Ncutrcd,  Ci'H"N0^C^H«0=.3H^0.— When  a  solution  of  cream  of 
tartar  is  neutralised  with  morphine,  cream  of  tartar  crystallises  out  first,  then  nodules 
of  the  morphine-salt,  which  must  be  removed  in  time,  so  as  to  keep  them  separate  from 
the  neutral  tartrate  of  piotassium  which  afterwards  crystallises  out.  The  salt  may 
also  be  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  neutralised 
■with  morphine.  It  forms  nodular  groups  of  crystals  consisting  of  closely  aggregated 
needles;  effloresces  on  the  siu-face  at  20°  ;  loses  on  the  average  6'5i  per  cent,  water  at 
130°  (3  at.  =  6-8  per  cent),  no  more  at  U6°.  Exhibits  crystal-electricity  (ii.  411) 
when  heated  to  130°  or  140°,  and  retains  it  for  an  hour  after  cooling.  Soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  easily  formed  aqueous  solution  is  not  precijjitated  by  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, chloride  of  calcium,  or  ammonio-chloride  of  calcium.  (Arppe,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
iii.  332.) 

P.  Acid  salt,  C"H"N0'.C''H«0''.iH20.— Obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  with  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  it  already  contains.  Crystallises  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  tufts  of  long  rectangular  flattened  prisms.  The  air-dried  salt 
gives  off  1-99  per  cent.  (^  at.)  water  at  140°. 
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Urate  of  Morphine  is  obtained  by  boiling  xiric  acid  and  morphine  with  water,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  short  brownish 
jjrisms  which  decompose  when  recrystallised.  (Elderhorst.) 

Valerate  of  Morphine  forms  fine  large  crystals  having  a  fatty  lustre  and 
smelling  strongly  of  valerianic  acid.    The  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and 

P 

are  always hemihedral.  Observed  combination  ooP  .  ccP  oo  .  P  on  .  — .    Angles  measured 

-     -  P  P 

approximately,  a=P  :  ooP  =  100° ;  P  :  P  co  =  125°  47' ;  Poo  :      =  U8°  28';  ^  :  aP 

=  130°.    (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  455.) 

Derivatives  of  Morphine. 

lonoMOKPHiNE,  4C"H"'N0^.3r-  (?). — A  mixture  of  equal  pts.  of  iodine  and  mor- 
phine dissolves  completely  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  a  brown  liquid,  which  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  deposits  this  compomid  in  the  form  of  a  brown-red  substance,  the 
mother-liquor  retaining  hydriodate  of  morpiliine.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphine  with  iodine.  It  dissolves  in  acid  and  alkaline 
liquids  when  heated  therein.  It  gives  by  analysis  35-34  per  cent,  iodine,  the  formula 
requiring  39'87  per  cent. 

lodomorphine  triturated  with  metallic  mercury  and  a  little  alcohol  gives  up  part  of 
its  iodine  to  the  mercury,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  insolnble  in 
cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  insoluble  in  acids.  Treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  ammonia,  without 
any  trace  of  iodine.    (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixiii.  185.) 

Methyl  and  Ethyl-morphine.  The  iodides  of  ethjd  and  methyl  act  npon 
morphine,  producing  hydriodates  of  bases  in  which  1  at.  of  the  hydrogen  of  morphine 
is  replaced  bv  ethyl  or  methyl. 

Hydriodate  of  Methyl-morphine,  C"H"*(CH5)N0^HI.H=0,  is  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  colourless  rectangular  needles,  containing  4-04 
per  cent,  water  (=1  at.).  The  solution  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  yields  a  brown 
amorphous  mass,  which  is  quickly  attacked  by  iodide  of  methyl. 

Hydriodate  of  Ethyl-morphine,  C"H"'(C-H^)NOlHI.H'-0,  produced  by  heating 
morphine  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  slender  needles, 
containing  1-98  per  cent,  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  ordinary  spirit,  jjermanont  in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  potash  or  ammonia.  Hence  tliis  salt  is  probably  analogous  to  iodide  of  tetre- 
thyl-ammonium,  and  the  group  C"H"0'  in  morphine  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  3  at. 
hydrogen. 

The  hydriodate  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver,  yielding  a  very  caustic  liquid  which 
when  evaporated  leaves  a  dark  brown  amorphous  mass.  (II.  How,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  vi.  125.) 

naORPHIum.  Syn.  with  Morphine. 

nX0RFH03aITSS.  Earthy  concretions  found  in  Sweden,  consisting  of  marl  with 
between  47  and  49  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calcium  ;  they  have  a  slaty  structure  with 
lamina;  of  unequal  thickness  and  dissimilar  colours.  (See  Imatra  stones,  p.  245.) 

See  Ure^ s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  iii.  199. 

nsORVSSTXTS.  A  brilliant  variety  of  taryta-harmotome  found  at  Strontian  in 
Argyleshii'e  (p.  13). 

nxoSAIC  GOIiD,  Or  molu.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  equal  parts.  (See 
Copper,  Alloys  of,  ii.  49.) 

IVIOS AIJURITE.  A  silico-titanate  of  cerium,  calcium,  c^c,  found  in  radiate 
masses  and  imperfectly  developed  (monoclinie  ?)  prisms,  imbedded,  together  with  lecuo- 
phane,  titaniferous  iron,  fluor-spar,  &c.,  in  the  syenite  forming  the  islet  of  Lammarsk- 
jaret,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Langesundfjord,  near  Brevig  in  Norway.  It  has  a  dark 
red-brown  colour,  vitreous  to  fatty  lustre,  and  is  usually  more  or  less  weathered.  Hard- 
ness =  4.  Specific  gravity  =  2-93  to  2  98.  Contains  29-93  per  cent,  silica,  9-90 
titanic  anhydride,  26-56  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  1-83  ferriooxide, 
0-7o  magnesia,  19-07  lime,  0  52  potash,  2-87  soda,  and  8-90  water  (  =  100-33). 
(Erdmaun,  Berz.  Jahresb.  xxi.  178.) 

IffiOSS  AGATB.    See  Agate  (i.  62). 

MOTHEK-IjIQITOH.  or  Mother-water.  The  portion  of  a  mixed  solution  which 
remains  after  the  less  soluble  sails  or.  other  bodies  have  crystallised  out. 
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BlOTHSS-OF-PEARli.  The  hard  silrery  brilliant  internal  layer  of  several 
kinds  of  shells  especially  oyster  shells,  often  exhibiting  brilliant  iridescence  arising 
from  the  striated  structure  of  its  surface  (see  Light,  p.  608).  It  contains  about  66  per 
cent,  carbonate  ol  calcium.  2'o  organic  matter,  and  31'5  water. 

BSOtTWTAIM'  CORK  or  BSOUIfTfi.2I!T  XiEATESSR.  A  variety  of  asbestos 
in  whicli  the  tibres  are  so  interlaced  that  the  fibrous  structiu-e  is  not  apparent. 

IVIOVNT&IN  BXiVE.    Syn.  with  Azi'kite.  (See  Carbonates,  i.  783.) 
MOimTAZM'  aRSlSir.  Syn.  with  Malachite.  (See  Carbonates,  i.  783. ) 
IVSOtTNTAIOT  SOAP.    See  Steatite. 

IP  ) 

mvCAHaZSiS.    CII'^N-G"  =  (C-E'C-)"  K--  (Malaguti,  Compt.   rend.  xxii. 

854.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mucic  ether.  It  is  white,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  microscopic  crystals  having  the 
form  of  an  octahedron  with  rhombic  base,  truncated  on  both  summits,  and  looking  like 
bevelled  plates.  It  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Specific 
gravity  1-589  at  13-5°.  Heated  with  water  to  136°-140°,  it  is  converted  into  mucate 
of  ammonium : 

C'li'-'N^O"  +  2W-0  =  cm%'N'R'y■o^ 

A  boiling  solution  of  mucamido  mixed  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of  lead  forms  a  pre- 
cipitate of  ammoniacal  mucate  of  lead  or  mucate  of  lead  and  flu mbammonium, 
C''H''Pb(NH'Pb)0''.3lI-0.  A  boiling  saturated  solution  of  mucamide  forms  with  am- 
moniacal nitrate  of  silver  a  specular  dejwsit  of  metallic  silver. 

Mucamide  turns  brown  when  heated  a  few  degrees  above  200°,  and  yields  by  dry 
distillation,  water,  dipyromucamide,  a  small  quantity  of  pj'romucic  acid,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium ;  the  residue  contains  carbon  and  para- 
cyanogen. 

JWUCIC  ACID.    CH'^C  =  (C«iPO-)"  [  0". — This  acid,  isomeric  with  saccharic 

W  ] 

acid,  was  discovered  bySeheele  in  1780,  and  has  been  examined  chiefly  by  Laugier 
(Ann.  Chim.  xli.  79);  Berzelius  (i/;;V7.  xcii.  141;  xciv.  5  ;  xcv.  31);  Malaguti 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ix.  195;  Ixiii.  86);Liebig  and  Pelouze  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xix. 
258);  Liebig  xxvi.  16)  Hagen  (Pogg.  Ann.  Lsxi.  531);  Johnson  (Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  xciv.  225);  and  Schwa  nert  (/ii(/.  cxvi.  227);  see  also  Gm.  xi.  502;  Gerh.ii.  143. 

It  is  dibasic,  and  was  formerly  represented  by  the  diatomic  formula  ^  |  0-,but 

from  its  relation  to  the  sugars,  it  is  now  regarded  as  derived  from  the  hexatomic  alcohol 
(J6JJUQ6       t}je  substitution  of  2  at.  0  for  4  at.  H,  being  accordingly  represented  by 

]  .  .  . 

the  formula  (C''lPO^)'''  [  0^  the  number  of  its  basic  hydrogen-atoms  being,  as  in  other 

similar  cases,  equal  to  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  which  have  entered  into  it  by 
substitution.    (Kekule,  Lehrhuch,  ii.  237.) 

Mucic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  milk-sugar,  Ltetose  or  galactose  (p.  1023), 
mclitose,  dulcite,  and  various  kinds  of  gum  (viz.  gum-arabic,  tragacanth,  &c.).  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  milk-sugar  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  According  to 
Guckelberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  348),  the  best  proportions  are  1  pt.  milk- 
sugar  to  2  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-42,  the  vessel  being  warmed  till  the 
reaction  begins,  then  cooled,  and  afterwards  gently  warmed  towards  the  end  of  the 
process.  The  product  thus  obtained,  amounts  to  60 — 65  per  cent,  of  the  milk-sugar 
employed.  According  to  Pasteur,  lactose  treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  twice 
as  much  mucic  acid  as  milk-sugar.  Gum-arabic  may  also  be  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  mucic  acid,  1  pt.  of  it  being  heated  with  4  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-35  ; 
but  the  acid  thus  obtained  contains  calcium-salts. 

Crude  mucic  acid  is  purified  by  reerystallisation  from  boiling  water,  or  better,  espe- 
cially if  it  has  been  prepared  "from  gum,  by  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  repeatedly 
crystallising  the  ammonium-salt  from  boiling  water,  and  finally  precipitating  the 
mucic  acid  from  the  solution  by  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Mucic  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  tables  with  square  base.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  wattr,  soluble  in  6  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcukol.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  crimson  colour. 

Mucic  acid  boiled  for  some  time  with  water  undergoes  an  isomeric  transformation, 
and  is  converted  into  an  acid  (paramucic  acid)  more  soluble  and  more  eucrgetiis 
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than  mucic  acid :  its  salts  are  also  more  soluble  than  the  mucates,  but  their  solutions 
in  boiling  water  deposit  mucates  on  cooling. 

Mucic  acid  heated  per  se  first  melts,  and  then  decomposes,  yielding,  among  other 
products,  pyromucic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride: 

C«H"'0«    =    C'H^O^  +  C02  +  3H-0. 
"When  oxidised  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  racemic  and  oxalic  acids  (Carlet), 
Distilled  with  sulphuric  aci'd  audi  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  gives  off  formic  acid.  By 
heating  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  oxalate  : 

Mucic  acid  is  converted  by  pentachloridc  of  phosphorus  into  a  peculiar  dibasic 
chlorinated  acid,  C'^H''Cl-0*,  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  but  evidently 
stands  to  mucic  acid  in  the  same  relation  as  chloromaleic  acid,  C^H'CIO'',  to  tartaric 
acid,  C''H''0«  (Lifes-Bodart,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  325).  Mucic  acid  heated  with  hy- 
driodic  acid  is  converted  into  an  acid  having  the  composition  of  adipic  acid,  C'°H"'0'. 
(Crum  Brown,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  19.) 

nXucates.  Mucic  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  salts  are  for  the  most  part  neutral,  of 
tlie  form  C'^H''M-0' ;  but  a  few  acid  mucates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  also  known. 
The  alkali-metal  mucates  are  very  soluble  in  water ;  tlie  rest  are  mostly  insoluble. 
The  soluble  mucates  are  decomposed  by  acids,  with  deposition  of  mucic  acid.  The 
mucates  when  heated  give  off  the  odour  of  caramel. 

Mucates  of  Ammonium. — The  ncutred  salt,  C°H^(NH^)-0',  is  obtained  by  super- 
saturating the  hot  solution  of  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  repeatedly  crystallising  the 
salt  which  forms  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  colourless  flat  fotir-sided  prisms, 
which  become  soft  and  yellow  at  220°,  and  between  220°  and  240°  are  resolved  into 
water,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  pyromucic  acid,  and  dipyro- 
mucamide,  while  small  quantities  of  charcoal  and  parayanogen  remain  behind  : 
C'=H8(NH*)-08    =    C^H'O'    +    C0'(NH^)2    -i-  2H-0 

Mucate  of  Pyromucic  Carbonate  of 

ammonium.  acid.  ammonium. 

and  C''Hs(NH*)=0»    =    C^H-'N^O  +       CO^  +  bWO. 

Dipyromucamide. 

Possibly  the  pyromucic  acid,  formed  as  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  first  equation, 
is  converted  into  dipyromucamide  by  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

Mucate  of  ammonium  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water; 
according  to  Malaguti,  it  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  paramucate. 

Acid  mucate  of  ammonium,  G*H''(NH*)0*.H-0,  prepared  by  neutralising  1  pt.  of 
mucic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  an  equal  portion  of  the  acid,  crystallises  in 
colourless  needles  or  thin  prisms  which,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  oiF  7'32 
per  cent,  water  ( =  1  at.)  at  100°.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  salt, 
and  when  distilled  yields  the  same  products,  togetlier  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow 
oil,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  appears  to  boil  below  100°,  and  quickly  turns  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  mucates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  precipitated  on  adding  mucate  of 
ammonium  to  the  chlorides.  The  barium-salt  dried  at  100°  is  2C«B[*Ba=0».3H'^0 ;  the 
calcium-salt  di-ied  at  100°,  has  a  similar  composition. 

Cupric  mucate,  C°H'Ceu''0'.H*0  (at  100°),  is  a  bluish-white  precipitate. 

Ferrous  mucate,  C''HTfe"0'.2II-0  (at  100°),  is  a  yellow  powder  precipitated  by 
alkaline  mucates  from  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
takes  fire  between  150°  and  160°. 

Mucates  of  Lead. — Ahexbasic(?)  salt,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  basic  acetate  of 
lead  with  mucate  of  ammonium.  The  7ieutral  salt,  C*II^Ppb''0*.H"0,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  nitrate,  chloride,  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  with  mueic  acid  or  mucate 
of  ammonium.    It  gives  olf  its  water  at  130°. 

Mucates  of  Potassium. — The  neutral  salt  forms  white  granular  crystals,  con- 
taining 2C°H^K-0'.H'-'0,  wiich  remain  unaltered  at  100°,  but  turn  yellow  and  give  oiF 
1  at.  water  at  150°.  The  salt  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  hot  water,  and  separates  almost 
completely  on  cooling;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  acid,  salt,  prepared  like  the  acid 
ammonium-salt,  forms  transparent  crystals,  which  when  dried  in  the  air  or  at  100° 
contain  CH^KO^.H-O. 

Mucate  of  Silver,  C^H'Ag-0',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with 
mucic  acid  or  a  soluble  mucate.    It  does  not  give  off  anything  at  100°. 

Mucates  of  Sodium. —  The  neutral  salt  forms  large  transparent  crystals  con- 
taining 2C''HSNa=0*.9H"0  which  give  off  8  at.  water  at  100°,  and  obstinately  retain 
the  last  atom.    The  solution,  if  rapidly  boiled  down,  deposits  a  white  powder. 
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containing  2C"IPNa-0''.H-0. — The  acid  sodium-salt,  colourless  shining  prisms,  con- 
taining 2C''IPNaO'',7H80:  they  give  oflF  their  water  at  100°. 

KtrCXC  ETHSRS.  Amyl-mucie  flc/«?,  CTP(C*H")0»,  is  producedliy  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  amylic  alcohol  and  mueic  acid.  It  is  crystallisable, 
dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Mucates  of  Et  hy  I.  The  nmtral  compound,  CH'^'O'  =  C'=IP(C=H=)-0^  commonly 
called  mucio  ether,  is  prepared  by  gently  heating  1  pt.  of  mucic  acid  with  4  pts.  of 
sulphuric  acid  till  it  turns  black,  then  leaving  it  to  cool,  and  adding  4  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0'814.  The  mixture  left  to  itself  for  24  hours  solidifies  in  a  maes, 
wliich  must  be  shaken  up  with  alcohol,  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Mueate  of  ethyl  crystallises  in  transparent  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  a  single 
perpendicular  face.  It  is  insipid  at  first,  but  leaves  a  bitter  aftertaste.  It  melts  at 
150°,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  at  135°.  At  a  higher  temperatm-e  it  is  re- 
solved into  alcohol,  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  cai-buretted  hydi-ogen,  pyro- 
mucic  acid,  and  charcoal.  It  is  insolulile  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  very 
sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  veiy  soluble  also  in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  in  well- 
defined  crystals  on  cooling.  The  alkaline  hydrates  decompose  it  like  other  ethers : 
ammonia  converts  it  into  mucamide. 

Ethylmiicic  acid,  or  Mucovinic  acid,  C^H'*0'  =  C''H'(C-IP)0^  In  the  preparation  of 
neutral  etliylic  mucate,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  com- 
pound not  yet  pure,  gives  off  all  at  once  a  very  decided  alcoholic  odour,  and  yields  by 
evaporation  a  substance  totally  different  in  appearance  from  the  neutral  ether.  It  is 
purified  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  which  removes  the  neutral  ether,  and  the  residue  is 
crystallised  two  or  three  times  from  water.  The  product  is  pure  when  its  solution  is 
no  longer  rendered  tm-bid  by  ammonia. 

Ethylmucic  acid  is  white,  of  asbestos-like  aspect,  the  form  of  its  crystals  being  that 
of  a  right  prism  with  rhombic  base.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly 
in  alcohol.  It  has  a  pure  acid  taste,  and  melts  at  190°,  with  decomposition.  The 
melted  mass  assumes  a  vitreous  aspect  on  cooling,  but  after  a  considerable  time  it 
softens  and  again  becomes  opaque. 

Ethyhnitcate  of  ammonium,  C'*H'''(NH'')0'',  is  very  soluble,  tasteless,  and  has  a  slight 
acid  reaction.  Its  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead,  silver,  cofi^r,  barium,  and 
strontium,  very  slightly  those  of  calcium,  and  forms  no  precipitate  with  s<alts  of  einc, 
fnae/iiesium,  &c.    All  the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  ethylmucic  acid  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  carbonic  anhydride 
is  evolved,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  reduced,  and  a  silver-compound  is  formed,  which 
explodes  when  slightly  heated. 

Mucate  of  Methyl,  C'H'^O^  =  C''H*'(CH'')'0',  is  prepared  like  mucate  of  ethyl, 
and  crystallises  from  water  or  alcohol  in  laminae,  or  in  flattened  six-sided  prisms, 
colourless,  non-volatile,  and  tasteless.  It  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very  little  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  decomposes  at  163°  without  melting,  and  then  changes  to  a  black 
liquid,  which  swells  up,  and  gives  off  gases  containing  carbon. 

IVITJCHDTIil'SJSj:,  From  experiments  on  the  growth  of  these  fungi  (Jscojihora 
mqrans),  Eanlin  (Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  771)  concludes  that  they  require  for  their  normal 
development  the  elements  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  of  the  carbo- 
nates of  potassium,  magnesium  and  manganese,  but  that  these  elements  are  not  all  of 
equal  value  to  them.  If  20  grms.  of  the  jilant  are  produced  in  a  given  time  in  a  liquid 
containing  all  the  substances  above  mentioned,  then  in  the  same  time  there  will  be 
formed,  in  the  absence  of  manganese,  5  grms.  ;  of  sulphur,  2  grn:s, ;  of  potassium  and 
magnesium,  only  1  grm.  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  phosphorus,  only  half  a  gramme  of  the 
plant.  Experiments  in  which  these  fungi  were  developed  in  a  confined  volume  of  air, 
showed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  not  essential  to  tlieir  gi-owth.  Similar  results, 
so  far  as  regards  the  mineral  constituents,  have  been  obtained  with  plants  of  higher 
orders,  by  G.  Ville  (Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  270). 

laiTCXXiACE,    The  gum  of  seeds,  roots,  &c.    (See  Gum,  ii.  955.) 

nXTTCZir.  The  name  of  one  of  the  constituents  of  gluten  (ii.  873)  ;  also  of  the  chief 
constituent  of  animal  mucus. 

MVCU'S.  The  normal  secretion  of  mucous  membranes.  It  is  found  in  the  respira- 
tory, genito-urinary,  digestive,  &c.  passages  of  animal  bodies,  mingled  in  certain  situa- 
tions with  specific  fluids  furnished  by  special  glands.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
^^'hether  the  secretion  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  in  all  cases,  whether  in  fact 
there  is  a  one  thing,  mucus,  modified  by  the  addition  of  other  matters  from  time  to 
time,  and  not  adiiferent  secretion  altogether  for  each  membrane  or  organ.  _  AVhen  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  approximate  purity,  mucus  appears  as  an  alkaline  fluid  of  a  very 
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peculiarly  glairy,  ropy  nature.  Under  the  microscope  are  seen,  besides  fatty  and  other 
granules,  epithelial  scales,  varying  in  form  and  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
membrane  from  which  the  mucus  is  obtained,  and  the  so-caUed  mucus-corpuscles, 
which  ditFer  in  no  essential  respect  from  pus-corpuscles.  These  morphological  ele- 
ments vary  exceedingly  in  number  in  different  specimens,  but  are  rarely,  if  ever,  wholly 
absent. 

Among  the  chemical  constituents,  the  most  important  is  mucin,  a  colloi'd  substance, 
existing  in  the  liquid  in  an  undissolved  condition.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  peculiar 
ropiness  of  the  secretion. 

Mucin  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  can  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration,  though  S  e  h  e  r  e  r 
found  on  one  occasion  a  mucus  which  was  soluble  in  water  and  readily  passed  through 
the  filter.  Heat  produces  no  coagulation  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  real  solution  seems  to  be 
thereby  effected.  It  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  flocculent  stringy  mass,  which 
on  the  subsequent  addition  of  water,  will  swell  up  into  its  former  colloid  state.  Dilute 
acetic  acid  and  mineral  acids  precipitate  it ;  concentrated  acids  dissolve  it  readily ; 
alkalis,  especially  when  dUute,  also  dissolve  it.  From  its  solution  in  weak  acids  it  may 
be  precipitated  by  alkalis  added  with  caution.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no 
precipitate  either  in  alkaline  or  acid  solutions,  except  when  a  solution  in  strong  acetic 
acid  has  been  boiled.  Tannic  acid  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  throw  it  down  from  a 
faintly  alkaline  solution  ;  the  neutral  acetate  and  mercuric  chloride  produce  only  a 
slight  turbidity.  Concentrated  hot  nitric  acid  colours  it  yellow.  The  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  generally  coagulates  it,  probably  owing  to  some  of  the  solvent 
alkalis  being  thereby  withdrawn.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  pure  detracts  from  the 
value  of  any  elementary  analysis.  According  to  Scherer,  100  parts  of  it  contain 
carbon  52-4,  hydrogen  7'0,  nitrogen  12-8,  oxygen  27'8.  It  contains  no  sulphur,  but 
gives  4  per  cent,  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  calcium  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
Mucin  is  found  not  only  in  ordinary  mucus,  but  also  in  synovia,  in  the  contents  of 
various  cysts,  in  the  jjathological  product  known  as  "  colloid  tissue"  and  in  the  un- 
formed connective  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  embryo. 

Besides  mucin,  mucus  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  fat,  various  extractive 
matters,  and  salts.  Among  the  latter  are  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals, 
with  earthy  phosphates  and  especially'  alkaline  chlorides.  According  toBerzelius,  100 
parts  of  nasal  mucus  contain  93-37  water,  o-33  mucin  and  '56  alkaline  chloride.  Albumin 
is  very  often  found  in  mucus,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  constituent.  In 
certain  pathological  states,  various  forms  of  albumin  are  poured  out  in  abundance  on 
the  surface  of  mucous  membranes,  as  transudations.  The  secretion  is  also  said  at 
times  to  change  from  mucous  into  muco-purulent  or  purulent  (see  Pus). 

It  has  been  thought  that  mucus  was  generated  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  want  of  relationship,  however,  between  the  number  of 
Buch  epithelium  scales  and  the  amount  of  mucin  in  any  given  quantity  of  mucus,  and 
the  presence  of  mucin  in  embryonal  connective  tissue,  negative  such  an  idea.  Probably 
mucin  is  not  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  as  such,  but  is  developed  on  the  free 
surfaces  out  of  some  unknown  antecedents,  perhaps  in  some  such  way  as  fibrin  is 
formed  out  of  its  peculiar  antecedents. 

The  great  use  of  mucus  seems  to  be  to  lubricate  the  passages  where  it  is  found.  A 
ferment-action  has  been  largely  attributed  to  it.  The  mucus  present  in  urine  is  said 
to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  change  which  urea  speedily  undergoes  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monium in  exposed  urine.  The  weak  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  possessed 
by  many  mucus-bearing  fluids,  not  containing  saliva,  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  mucus.  This  however  is  doubtful.  The  catalytic  action  of  urine  on  starch  cer- 
tainly does  not  reside  in  its  mucus  (Coh  nheim).  In  the  mucus  of  the  respiratory 
passages  (sputa)  during  certain  pathological  states  (bronchitis),  the  alkaline  chlorides 
are  much  increased.  M.  F. 

KVSARXXr.  An  extractive  matter  obtained  from  mudar-root,  the  root  of  Asclepia 
gigantia,^,.    (A.Duncan.    Fonten  elle,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  210.) 

IWUDESIC  ACXS.    A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  mudesous  acid. 

muBSSOUS  ACID.  C'^H'^O"  (?) — An  organic  acid,  which,  in  combination  with 
alumina,  forms  the  mineral  called  Figotite,  found  coating  the  walls  of  certain  granite 
caverns  in  Cornwall.  Pigotite  is  browai ;  yields  a  ye^o^^^sh  powder ;  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  gives  off  27  per  cent,  water  in  drying ;  and  decomposes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, giving  off  empjTeumatic  products,  and  lea-\ing  alumina  mixed  with  charcoal. 
The  acid  separated  from  the  alumina  is  dark-brown,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in 
water,  forms  a  deliquescent  ammonium-salt,  and  gives  brown  precipitates  with  metallic 
salts.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mudesic  acid,  a  brownish-yellow  substance,  said 
to  contain  2  at.  oxygen  more.  Mudesous  acid  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  remains  of  plants,  its  aqueous  solution  dissolving  the  alumina  of  the  decomposed 
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granite  as  it  percolated  through  the  cavities.  (Johnston,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  v.  4i)6  ; 
vi.  502.) 

A  substance  from  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  probably  identical  with  Pigotite,  has  been 
examined  by  Apjohn  (Jahresb.  1852,  p,  903). 

MmEOTTSE  B^TTE.  A  blue  dye,  obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  shellac  with  aniline-red.  (Schaffer  and  Gros-Renaud,  Bull.  Soc.  lu- 
dustr.  de  Mulhouse,  sxxi.  238 ;  Eep.  Chim.  app.  iii.  273.) 

muiiiER'S  GliASS,  or  Hyalite.    A  variety  of  Opal  (j.  v.). 

KUZiXiERXTE.    Syn.  with  SylvANITE. 

SSTTIiXiXCZTE.    Syn.  with  ViviANITE. 

MUXTXPIiXBB,  or  Galvanometer  (see  Electricitt,  ii.  443). 

IHCITM'JEET.  Jtidna  Mimjista. — This  plant,  also  called  East  Indian  madder,  in 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  its  root  being  used  as  a  dyestulF  for  producing  colours 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  ordinary  madder.  The  colouring  matters  contained  in 
it  are,  however,  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  common  madder ;  in  fact, 
Sten house  has  shown  that  it  contains  no  alizarin,  but  that  its  colouring  matter  is  a 
mixture  of  purpurin  and  an  orange-dye,  called  munjistin  (see  the  next  article).  The 
colours  which  it  produces  are  brighter  than  those  of  ordinary  madder,  but  not  so 
durable. 

The  tinctorial  power  of  munjeet  was  first  examined  by  Run  ge  in  1835,  who  reported 
that  it  contained  about  twice  as  much  available  colouring  matter  as  ordinary  madder; 
but  subsequent  experiments,  both  by  German  and  by  English  dyers,  have  shown  that 
this  result  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  colouring  power  of  munjeet  is  actually  mxich 
less  than  that  of  ordinary  madder. 

The  actual  amount  of  colouring  matter  in  munjeet  is  indeed  very  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  best  madder.  Sten  house  finds  that  the  garancin  from  munjeet  has  about 
half  the  tinctorial  power  of  that  made  from  the  best  madder,  viz.  Naples  roots  ;  these, 
however,  yield  only  about  30  to  33  per  cent,  of  garancin,  whereas  munjeet,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Higgin  of  Manchester,  yields  from  52  to  55  per  cent. 

The  inferiority  of  munjeet  as  a  dyestuiF  results  from  its  containing  only  the  com- 
paratively feeble  colouring  matters  purpurin  and  munjistin,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
latter  being  available,  while  its  presence  in  largo  quantity  appears  to  be  positively 
injurious  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  munjeet-garancin,  freed  by  boiling  water  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  munjistin  which  it  contains,  yields  much  richer  shades  with 
alumina-mordants  than  befbre.    (Stenhouse,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  148.) 

nXITNJISTXM'.  CTPO'.  (Stenhouse,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  633  ;  xiii.  86,  145.)— 
An  orange  colouring  matter  contained,  together  ^vith  purpurin,  in  munjeet  or  East 
Indian  madder.  It  is  nearly  related  in  composition  to  purpurin,  CH"©'',  and  ah'zarin, 
C'lfO',  dilFering  from  the  former  by  1  at.  and  from  the  latter  by  2  at.  c.Trbon.  It 
exists  in  munjeet  in  considerable  quantity,  and  may  be  extracted  by  the  following 
process : — 

Each  pound  of  munjeet  in  fine  powder  is  boiled  for  four  or  five  hours  with  2  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  about  16  pounds  of  water,  the  operation  being  rejjeated 
two  or  three  times;  the  red  liquor  thus  obtained  is  strained  through  cloth  filters  while 
still  very  hot  ;  and  the  clear  filtrate  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a 
bright-red  precipitate  is  soon  produced,  which  goes  on  increasing  in  quantity  for 
about  twelve  hours  if  the  liquid  is  left  at  rest.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  cloth 
filters,  and  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  removed ;  then 
dried,  pulverised,  and  digested  in  a  percolator  with  boiling  sulphide  of  carbon,  which 
dissolves  the  crystallisable  colouring  principles  of  the  munjeet,  and  leaves  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  resinous  matter.  The  excess  of  sulphide  of  carbon  having 
been  removed  by  distillation,  the  bright-red  extract,  consisting  chiefiy  of  a  mixture  of 
munjistin  and  purpurin,  is  repeatedly  treated  with  moderate  quantities  of  boiling 
water  and  filtered,  the  clear  yellow  filtrate  consisting  of  a  solution  of  munjistin,  while 
nearly  all  the  purpurin  remains  on  the  filter.  The  solution  acidulated  with  hydi-o- 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid  deposits  the  munjistin  in  large  yellow  flocks,  which  are 
slightly  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  then  dried  by  pressure,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  spirits  of  wine,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any  adher- 
ing alumina.  As  the  munjistin  does  not  subside  from  cold  alcoholic  solutions,  even 
when  they  are  largely  diluted  with  water,  about  three-fourths  of  the  spirit  must  be 
distilled  oflT,  after  which  the  munjistin  is  deposited  in  large  yellow  .scales.  By  two  or 
three  crystallisations  from  spirit,  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure. 

Munjistin  may  also  be  extracted  directly  from  munjeet  by  boiling  with  water,  acidu- 
lating the  dark  brownish-red  filtrate  with  hydrochlo  rieacid,  and  treating  the  precipi- 
tate as  above ;  but  the  process  above  described  yields  a  better  product.  The  colouring 
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matter  of  mimjeet  may  also  be  extracted  by  boiling  solutions  of  alum  ;  but  sulphate 
of  aluminium  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  alum,  by  its  tendency  to  crystal- 
lise, greatly  impedes  the  filtration  of  the  liquids.  E.  Kopp's  process  with  sulphurous 
acid  (p.  749),  is  not  apjjlicable  to  munjeet. 

P/-ojj(r<«'S.— Munjistin  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  plates  of  great 
brilliancy.  It  is  but  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  boiling 
water,  forming  a  bright-yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  flocks  on  cooling. 
It  dissolves  to  some  extent  in  cold  but  more  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  not 
precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  It  dissolves,  with  bright-red  colour,  in  aqueous 
carbonate  of  sodium ;  with  ammonia,  it  forms  a  red  solution,  having  a  slight  tinge  of 
brown  ;  with  caustic  soda,  it  produces  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

Munjistin,  in  some  of  its  properties,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  rubiacin  of 
Schunck  (madder-orange  ofKunge,p.  742);  butaecording  to  Stokes  (Proe.Eoy.  Soc. 
xii.  637),  the  two  substances  are  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  their  solutions 
in  carbonate  of  sodium,  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  each  is  used,  the  solution  of 
munjistin  being  red  inclining  to  pinkish-orange,  while  that  of  rubiacin  is  claret-red;  also 
by  the  absorption-bands  which  are  seen  on  examining  the  spectra  of  these  solutions 
(see  Light,  p.  638) ;  both  present  a  single  minimum  in  the  spectrum  ;  but  while  that  of 
rubiacin  extends  only  from  about  D  to  F,  that  of  munjistin  extends  from  a  good  way 
beyond  D  to  some  way  beyond  F.  A  further  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  characters 
of  the  fluorescent  light  of  the  ethereal  solutions  of  these  substances,  that  of  rubiaciis 
being  orange-yellow,  while  that  of  munjistin  is  yellow  inclining  to  green. 

Munjistin  sublimes  more  readily  than  either  purpurin  or  alizarin,  forming  golden- 
yellow  scales  consisting  of  the  unaltered  substance.  Neither  sublimed  munjistin, 
nor  that  obtained  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  drying  in  a  vacuum,  loses  any 
weight  at  100°.  When  carefully  heated  in  a  tube  it  melts,  and  crystallises  again 
on  cooling.  When  strongly  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  readily  takes  fire,  and  burns 
away  without  residue. 

Munjistin  dissolves  readily  in  cold  sidpkuric  acid,  forming  a  bright-orange  solution 
which  may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  without  blackening  or  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  on  dilution  with  water,  deposits  the  mimjistin  in  yellow  flocks  appa- 
rently unaltered.  By  digestion  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  (like 
alizarin  and  purpurin)  into  phthalic  acid,  CH^O*,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Bromine-water  added  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  munjistin  throws  down  s 
pale-coloured  flocculent  precipitate,  which  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  yields  tufts  of 
crystals,  evidently  a  substitution-product. 

Baryta-water  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solutions  of  munjistin.  Acetate  of 
copper  forms  a  brown  precipitate  very  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  lead 
added  either  to  the  aqueous  or  to  the  alcoliolic  solution,  throws  down  a  bright-crimson 
precipitate,  which  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  contains,  on  the 
average,- 34-8  percent,  carbon,  1'9  hydrogen,  and  48-5  lead-oxide:  agreeing  nearly  with 
the  formula  Pl/O.lOCffPbO^  analogous  to  that  of  the  lead-compound  of  purpurin, 
Pb'-O.lOC'ffPbO',  described  by  Wolff  and  Strecker  (see  Purpurin). 

Both  the  aqueous  and  alcohohc  solutions  of  munjistin,  when  boiled  with  alumina, 
form  a  beautiful  lake  of  a  bright  orange-colour,  almost  the  whole  of  the  munjistin  being 
withdrawn  from  solution.  This  lake  is  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  caustic  soda,  pro- 
ducing a  fine  crimson  solution.  Munjistin  dyes  cloth  mordanted  with  alumina  a  bright 
orange ;  with  iron  mordant  it  yields  a  brownish-purple  colour,  and  with  Turkey-red 
mordant  a  pleasing  deep  orange.  These  colours  are  moderately  permanent,  and  bear 
the  application  of  bran  and  soap  tolerably  well. 

When  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  munjistin  is  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  warm  place, 
the  munjistin  is  gradually  but  completely  decomposed,  the  greater  part  being  changed 
mtoabrown  humus-like  substance  insoluble  in  ammonia;  while  the  remainder  forms  a 
non-crystalline  colouring  substance,  analogous  to  purpure'in  (the  product  formed  in  like 
manner  from  piu-purin,  q-  V.),  and  capable  of  dyeing  umnordanted  cXoih.  of  a  brownish- 
orange  colour. 

KXUIUTZ'S  BEETAIi.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  used  for  sheathing  ships,  and 
for  other  purposes  (see  Copper,  Alloys  of,  ii.  49). 

axURCHISOlVXTE.  A  yeUowish-grey  or  flesh-red  variety  of  felspar  from 
Heavitree,  near  Exeter. 

KUREXAN'.  Bialurimidc  (Laurent). — Discovered  by  Prout  in  1818  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  xi.  48),  who  called  it  Purpuric  acid:  further  examined  by  Kodweiss  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xix.  12),  and  byLiebig  and  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  327).  It  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  murcxide  by  the  stronger  acids,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, or  potash.    It  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  boiling 
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solution  of  murexide  in  water  or  potash :  the  crystalliue  precipitate  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  water ;  or  by  dissolving  it 
in  potash,  and  precipitating  it  by  an  acid.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  heavy  white 
powder,  lustrous  liice  iiramil,  infusible,  tasteless,  and  does  not  redden  litmus.  It 
turns  red  in  air  containing  ammonia.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  re- 
quiring more  than  10,000  pts.  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  aqueous,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid.  It  is  sohdjle 
in  col<l  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  repreeipitated  by  water ;  also  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
without  neutralising  them,  forming  solutions  which  are  colourless  when  air  is  ex- 
eluded. 

Murexan  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  cyanic  acid  and  other  products. 
It  is  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  chlorinc-watcr,  without  yielding  cyanic  acid. 
When  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  dissolved  with  effervescence,  giving  off 
nitrous  and  carbonic  anhydrides,  and  yielding  on  evaporation  crystals  of  oxalate  oi 
murexan  (Kodweiss).  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  evolves  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  a  little  nitrogen,  and  forms  a  brown  solution,  containing  ammonia,  and  not 
preeipitable  by  water.  Its  colourless  solution  in  ammonia  turns  purple  when  ex- 
posed to  the  ail',  and  on  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  murexide  : 

CHT^^O"  +  0  +  NH'    =    CK'N^O"  +  H-0. 

Mure.xan.  Murexide. 

The  purple  solution  is  decolorised  by  exposure  to  oxygen-gas,  oxalurate  of  ammonium 
being  formed. 

Under  certain  circumstances  murexan  appears  to  combine  with  acids.  It  dissolves 
in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  without  effervescence,  and  yields  on  evaporation  small 
rhombohedra,  which  appear  to  be  nitrate  of  murexan.  When  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid 
containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  or  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  yields  crystals 
by  evaporation,  which,  according  to  Kodweiss,  are  oxalate  of  murexan. 

The  composition  of  murexan  is  very  variously  stated.  The  analyses  of  Liebig  and 
Wohler,  and  of  Kodweiss,  yield  very  conflicting  results  :  the  former  agrees  toler- 
ably with  the  formula  C^ffN^O'-'*,  which  is  accordingly  adopted  byLiebig  and  Woh  1  er. 
Gerhardt  [Chim.  org.  i.  1517)  considers  murexan  as  identical  wdth  dialuramide, 
C'H^N'O' :  a  view  which  is  advocated  by  Beilstein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  191), 
according  to  whose  analyses  murexan  contains  29 '54  per  cent,  nitrogen,  which  agrees 
tolerably  with  29-38,  the  calculated  percentage  in  C^H'N^O'.  Gmelin  adopts  the 
formula  O'H'N^O"',  which  gives  percentages  intermediate  between  the  analyses,  and 
h.'ads  to  the  simplest  equations.  Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  629)  adopts  the  same 
formula,  and  regards  the  compound  as  dialurimide — N.C"H''N''0''.H. 

calc.  Gmelin. 

96  ~35-69 
H'  7  2-60 
N-'*  70  26-02 
0«       96  3;>-69 

C^H^N^O^i  108      100-00  100  00  100-00        CH'N^'U''  209      100  00 

Y.  T.  C. 

nSUAZSXZSS.    See  PvRPCEATES. 

nXTTREXOXxr.  A  product  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  ammonia  on 
amalic  acid,  and  crystallising  from  warm  water  or  alcohol  in  vermilion-coloured 
four-sided  prisms,  two  faces  of  which  reflect  light  with  gold-yellow  colour.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  compound  resembles  that  of  murexide,  excepting  that  it  is  decolorised 
instead  of  being  turned  blue  by  potash,  also  by  evaporation.  When  dried  at  100°, 
it  gives  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C^'^Zf-W"0'^. 
(Eochleder,  J.  p.  Chem.  li.  398;  Jahresb.  1850,  p.  434.) 

nximiil.CXTE.    Syn.  with  Anhtdeite  (i.  295). 

MURIATIC  ACID.    The  old  name  of  chlorhydric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (i.  390). 
naUBOMOmrTITB.     A  variety  of  orthite  (</.  v.)  from  Baden  near  Marienberg  in 
iSaxcny. 

muSA.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Banana  (ISIusa  paradisiaca),  grown  in  Bengal,  eon- 
tains,  according  to  Corenwinder  (Compt.  rend,  l-vii.  781),  73-9  per  cent,  water,  4-82 
albumin,  0-2  cellulose,  0-63  fats,  19-66  cane-sugar  and  inverted  sugar  (together  with 
organic  acids,  pectose,  and  traces  of  starch),  0-06  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  0-73 
lime,  alkalis,  iron,  chlorine,  &c.  The  ash  of  the  husk  of  the  ripe  fruit  was  found  to 
contain  47'98  carbonate  of  potassium,  C-58  carbonate  of  sodium,  25-18  chloride  of 


calc.  L.  and  W. 

C  36  33-33 

H'  4  3-70 

N-  28  25-93 

0^^  40  37  04 


L.  and  W.  Kodweiss. 

33-32  36-58 

3-72  2-22 

25-72  28-45 

37-24  32-75 
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potassium,  5-66  alkaline  phosphates  (with  a  little  sulphate),  7'50  charcoal,  7'lOlime, 
silica,  earthy  phosphates,  &c.  (=  100). 

In  the  milky  juice  of  the  flower-stem  of  the  same  plant,  ComniUe  (J.  Pharm.  [3], 
xliii.  269)  found  25-27  per  cent,  potash,  9-62  soda,  l0'85  lime,  5'00  magnesia,  0-87 
alumina,  with  a  trace  of  ferric  oxide,  6'30  chlorine,  0  96  sulphuric  anhydride,  0  87 
phosphoric  anhydride,  0'81  silica,  and  34:17  carbonic  anhydride  (calculated  from  the 
bases). 

BSUSCIiE.    See  Muscular  Tissue. 
IWUSCOVITB.    Potash-mica.    (See  Mica,  p.  1010.) 

BIUSCtTliAR  TISSUE.  A.  Striated  muscles, —  Voluntary  Muscles,— Muscles  of 
animal  life, — Mi'scles  taking  part  in  energetic  movements. — These  consist  of  parallel  pri- 
mitive bundles  of  fibres  bound  togetlier  with  fatty  and  connective  tissue,  the  latter 
affording  gelatin,  not  proper  to  muscular  tissue  itself.  Each  fibre  may  be  considered 
as  a  tube  consisting  of — 1.  A  sheath  or  sarcolemina,  resembling,  physically  and  chemi- 
cally, elastic  tissue ; — 2.  Nuclei,  whose  exact  chemical  composition  is  unknown  ; — 3.  The 
muscle- substance  ov  fluid  (semifluid)  contents  of  the  sheath,  marked  with  the  transverse 
striae; — 4.  Granules,  &c.,  mostly  fatty  ; — 5.  Terminations  of  nerves  &c.  (?) 

The  living  fibre  is  contractile,  and  very  extensible  (slight  but  very  perfect  elasticity) ; 
its  substance  is  transparent.  When  the  nutrition  of  a  muscle  is  arrested,  contraetUity 
is  lost,  and  the  condition  known  as  rigor  mortis  comes  on.  The  fibre  is  then  opaque, 
is  shorter  and  thicker  than  during  life,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  extensibility.  The 
peculiar  rigidity  thus  brought  about  passes  away  as  putrefactive  decomposition  sets  in. 

The  rapidity  with  which  rigor  mortis  appears  in  the  muscles  of  an  aniinal,  after 
somatic  death,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  An  apparently  identical 
rigidity  may  be  instantaneously  brought  about  by  plunging  muscles  in  water  or  oil,  at 
a  temperature  of  -10°  (for  cold-blooded  animals,  49° — 50°  for  mammals,  53°  for 
bii'ds  ;  Kiihne,  Mi/olog.  Untersuch.),  or  by  injecting  into  the  blood-vessels  various  sub- 
stances, such  as  chloroform  (Kiissmaul,  Virchow  Archiv.  xiii.  p.  289).  Eigor  mortis 
has  been  considered  as  a  species  of  contraction,  — "  the  last  vital  eflPort  of  the  dying 
muscle,"  or  the  natural  condition  into  which  a  muscle  falls,  wlien  no  longer  sustained 
by  life  (Eadcliffe).  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  it 
is  due  to  a  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  muscle-substance. 

The  reaction  of  the  living  fibre,  when  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  blood,  is  neutral 
or  amphichromatic.  After  death,  with  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis,  it  becomes  acid,  and 
continues  so  until  changed  by  ammoniacal  compounds  generated  in  putrefaction.  The 
acid  is  probably  formed  first  in  the  interior  of  tlio  fibre,  for  the  natural  surface  of  the 
muscle  remains  neutral  the  longest ;  and  if  it  be  due  to  any  process  of  oxidation,  the 
oxygen  must  be  fiu'uished  by  the  muscle-substance  itself,  since  the  presence  of  external 
oxygen  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  reaction  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  acid  phosphate 
of  potassium,  for  the  mark  on  litmus  is  permanent,  which  in  that  case  it  would  not  be. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  lactic  (sarcolactic)  acid.  When  rigor  is  artifi- 
cially produced  by  a  temperature  of  40°  (frogs),  the  reaction  at  the  same  time 
becomes  acid.  When  muscles,  however,  are  plunged  into  water  at  75°,  they  coagulate 
immediately,  with  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and  at  intermediate  degrees  are 
neutral,  with  a  tendency  to  acidity  or  alkalinity.  The  alkaline  reaction  at  75°  is  not 
due  to  any  destruction  of  a  temporarily  formed  acid,  or  to  any  neutralisation  of  it  by 
the  alkali  set  free  by  the  coagidation  of  tlie  albumin  ;  for  muscles  which  have  once 
become  acid  remain  so,  even  when  immersed  for  some  time  in  boiling  water.  So  also 
muscles  coagulated  by  being  plunged  into  alcohol  remain  neutral.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  causal  connection  between  rigor  mortis  and  the  post-mortem  acid  reaction. 
(D  u  Bois-Eeymond,  Moleschott.  Untersuch,  1860,  p.  i.) 

Tliough  rigor  mortis  may  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  death,  the  injection  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  of  a  rigid  limb  will  remove  rigidity  and  restore  contractility. 
(Stannius,  Brown-Sequard).  Kiihne,  however  (o^.  c«Y.),  denies  that  any  such 
revival  can  take  place  when  rigidity  and  acidity  have  fairly  set  in.  The  rigidity 
nevertheless  may  be  removed  by  an  injection  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  Kiihne  makes 
(  Untersuch.  iiher  Protoplasmci)  the  interesting  observation  that  the  acid  reaction  dis- 
appears at  the  same  time  ;  and  Preyer  (Central-blatt.  med.  wissensch.  1864,  p.  769), 
states  that  if  a  blood-injection  follow  the  chloride  of  sodium  injection,  contractility 
may  be  restored. 

The  muscle-substance,  whose  fluidity  is  indicated  by  the  wave-like  phenomena  of  its 
contractions,  by  its  movement  towards  the  negative  pole  during  the  passage  of  an 
electric  cm-rent  (Kiihne),  and  l)y  the  behaviour  of  living  parasites  lodged  within  the 
sarcolemma,  was  supposed  by  B  r ii  c k  e,  and  has  been  shown  by  K  ti  h  n  e  {op.  cit.),  to  con- 
tain a  body  whose  spontaneous  coagidation  brings  about  the  rigidity  and  opacity  of  t  he 
dead  fibre.  If  a  frog  be  opened,  a  1  per  cent,  soluti&n  of  chloride  of  sodium  driven  through 
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tile  blood-vessels  until  nil  blood  is  removed,  the  muscles  then  rapidly  chopped  up  and 
subjected  to  firm  pressure,  a  liquid  will  be  obtained,  which  in  a  short  time  sets  into  a 
firm  coagulum,  while  the  remaining  fragments  of  muscle  show  a  great  lack  of  rigidity. 
In  such  an  experiment,  however,  much  of  the  muscle-substance  will,  through  the  treat- 
ment, be  rendered  rigid  before  the  liquid  can  be  expressed  from  it.  In  order  to  obtain 
an  amount  of  coagulation  sufficient  to  justify  the  idea  that  the  rigidity  is  due  to  a 
coagulation  of  the  muscle-substance  itself,  and  not  of  any  lymph  or  plasma  bathing  the 
fibres,  muscles  freed  from  blood  by  the  injection  of  the  ( 1  per  cent.)  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  are  frozen,  minutely  divided,  mixed  with  foiu-  times  their  volume  of  snow  contaiu- 
ing  1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  mass  pulverised  as  far  as  possible.  At  —  3° 
the  mixture  will  become  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  filtered  through  linen ;  at  0°  it  may 
be  rapidly  passed  through  fiJtering  paper.  The  filtrate  then  appears  as  a  slightly  opa- 
lescent fluid,  which,  exposed  to  ordinary  temperature,  will  speedily  set  into  a  coagulum 
so  fii-m,  that  the  containing  vessel  may  be  turned  over  without  any  fear  of  spilling  the 
contents.  At  a  temperature  of  40°  coagulation  takes  place  instantaneously.  On 
standing  the  coagulum  contracts,  after  the  fashion  of  a  blood-clot,  but  shows  a  great 
tendency  to  the  production  of  flocks  and  flakes,  and  leaves  the  surrounding  liquid  highly 
opalescent.  Adopting  the  phraseology  used  in  speaking  of  blood,  the  fluid  parts  of 
muscle  may  be  described  as  forming  a  muscle-plasma,  which  separates  into  the  muscle- 
clot  and  muscle-serum. 

The  act  of  coagulation  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be,  like  that  of  blood,  the  union 
into  an  insoluble  compound  of  two  soluble  factors.  Kiihne  found  that  one  of  tho 
factors  of  blood-coagulation,  viz.  globulin,  increased  and  hastened  the  coagulation  of 
muscle-plasma.  The  cause  or  determining  circmustance  of  the  coagulation  is  un- 
known. 

Myosin  (the  name  given  by  Kiihue  to  the  muscle-clot)  is,  when  thoroughly  washed, 
completely  neutral,  forms  when  wet  a  white  mass  of  little  transparency,  when  ilry  a 
yellow  horny  substance.  It  gives  the  usual  protein  reactions,  and  contains  sulphur. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  exceedingly  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids, 
and  alkalis,  and  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  all  degrees  of  concentration.  In  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  it  is  especially  soluble,  and  may  by  this 
means  be  extracted  from  muscles  already  coagulated.  (Hence  in  brine'  there  is  always 
to  be  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.)  If  such  a  solution  in  chloride  of  sodium  be 
added  drop  by  drop  to  distilled  water,  the  myosin  is  precipitated  in  flakes  or  lumps, 
sometimes  as  little  vesicles.  The  precipitate  so  formed  is  unaltered  myosin,  and 
is  readily  redissolved  in  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution.  The  pn  cipitate  obtained, 
however,  by  the  neutralisation  of  dilute  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  of  myosin  is  no  longer 
myosin  ;  it  has  changed  in  character,  is  no  longer  soluble  in  the  clJoride  of  sodium 
solution,  and  exhibits  the  reactions  of  syntonin. 

In  muscle-serum  (that  is,  muscle-plasma  minus  muscle-clot  or  myosin)  Kiihne  re- 
cognises at  least  three  forms  of  albumin  :  — 

1.  An  albumin  whoso  coagulation  depends  in  great  part  on  the  degree  of  acidity 
possessed  by  the  serum.  If  abundance  of  acid  be  present,  coagulation  will  occur  at  a 
temperature  so  low  as  30°.  In  this  body  Kiihne  recognises  the  mixture  of  potassic 
albuminate  and  sodic  phosphate  described  by  Eollett. 

2.  An  albumin  coagulating  at  45°. 

3.  A  large  quantity  of  albumin  coagulating  at  75°.  There  are  also  in  untouched 
muscle  other  forms  coagulating  at  90°.  The  first  form  had  been  previously  recognised 
by  Harless  (Henle  u.  Meissuer's  Bericht,  1859,  p.  471),  and  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  chief  cause  of  rigor  mortis.  And  even  though  the  formation  of  myosin,  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  formation  of  acid,  be  considered  as  tho  chief  part  of  rigor 
mortis,  yet  the  subsequent  coagulation  caused  or  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  acid 
will  undoubtedly  increase  that  condition. 

Before  the  researches  of  Kiihne,  muscle  was  considered  to  consist  of  a  small 
quantity  of  albumin  and  of  a  large  quantity  of  syntonin.  Myosin  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  syntonin.  Kiihne  contends  that  syntonin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  un- 
touched muscle,  but  is  an  artificial  product  due  to  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid  on 
myosin  and  other  albuminoid  bodies.  He  attributes  the  rapidity  of  the  solution  of  the 
muscle-substance  to  the  conjoined  action  of  pepsin  (the  presence  of  which  in  muscles 
has  been  shown  by  Briicke),  andaffirms  that  a  formation  of  syntonin  always  precedes 
that  of  the  peptones  in  every  digestion  of  albumin,  v.  Wittieh  (Konigsberg.  med. 
Jahrb.  iii.  210)  also  adopts  the  same  view  (see  Syntonin).  Hence  muscle-fibrin  or 
syntonin  prepared  by  Liebig's  method  woidd  be  regardi.'d  as  consisting  of  myosin  and 
the  albumin  coagulating  at  30° ;  muscle-juice  as  a  mixture  of  the  other  forms  of  albumin. 

The  Heart  is  singular  in  being  an  involuntary  muscle,  and  yet  being  composed  of 
striated  fibres.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  iuosite,  which  is  not  found  in  other 
muscles.    The  alcoholic  extract  exJaibits  that  excess  over  the  watery  extract  which  is 
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characteristic  of  muscles  actively  exercised.  Its  reaction  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
striated  muscles.   (Du  Bois-Reymond.) 

B.  Non-striated,  s77iooth  muscles, — Involuntary  muscles, — Muscles  of  organic  life, — 
Muscles  taking  part  in  slow  movements, — Contractile  fibre-cells. — These  consist  of  long 
spindle-shaped  cells,  or  riband-like  fibres,  marked  with  peculiar  rod-like  nuclei,  and 
bound  together  with  connective  tissue,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  &c.  Greater  ditficulty  is  met 
with  in  the  analysis  of  this  variety,  since  the  fibres  are  but  seldom  found  in  large 
isolated  masses,  and  are  much  mixed  up  with  other  tissues.  The  "juice  "  is  less  in 
quantity  and  often  mixed  with  other  fluids.  L  e  h  m  a  n  n  found  the  reaction  of  the  j  uice  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  pig's  stomach  distinctly  acid,  that  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries 
feebly  acid,  that  of  Tunica  Dartos  neutral  (Lehrhucli,  iii.  p.  62).  Du  Bois-Reymond 
however,  fouud  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  of  fowls  and  pigeons  always  faintly  alkaline 
after  death,  as  also  the  muscular  coat  of  intestines  and  arteries  of  oxen.  Schultze  too 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  p.  277)  had  previously  observed  the  same  reaction.  Yet 
Siegmund  (Verh.  phys.  med.  Gesellsch.  Wurzburg,  iii.  50)  discovered  in  the  uterine 
muscles,  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic  acids.  Prom  the  smooth  muscles  a  substance  appa- 
rently identical  with  the  syntonin  of  striated  muscles  may  be  obtained ;  and  since  the 
former  exhibit  rigor  mortis,  they  also  probably  contain  a  form  of  albumin  capable  of 
coagulating  spontaneously.  Schultze  (op.  cit.')  obtained  from  the  smooth  muscles  of 
the  middle  coat  of  arteries  a  large  quantity  (7  to  21  per  cent,  of  total  dry  matter)  of  a 
substance  which  he  believed  to  be  casein.  Creatine  is  found  in  small  quantities.  The 
proportion  of  potash  to  soda  is  much  less  than  in  striated  muscles — 38  :  62  in  the 
muscles  of  the  stomach,  42 :  58  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  a  great  mixtm-e  of  blood-serum. 

C.  Mu scles  of  Invertebrat a. — These  are  in  some  classes  striated  (e.  g.  Ariicu- 
lata) ;  in  others,  non-striated  (e.  g.  Mollusca),  and  yet  more  closely  allied  with  the 
striated  than  with  the  non-striated  variety  of  vertebrata. 

They  probably  agree  in  their  main  chemical  featm-e  with  other  muscles.  Bernstein 
(Centralblatt  fiir  med.  Wissensch.  1863,  p.  437)  found  the  muscles  of  the  crab  neutral 
or  faintly  alkaline  when  living,  but  becoming  acid  with  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis.  He 
also  obtained  a  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  expressed  muscle-juice.  In  bivalve 
muscles  he  found  the  foot  neutral,  the  adductors  always  acid.  Both  gave  a  spontane- 
ously coagulating  juice. 

Valenciennes  and  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  i.  129)  found  oleophosphoric  acid  to 
replace  the  acid  phosphate  of  potassium  in  the  muscles  of  the  crab,  and  in  molluscs  they 
ascertained  the  absence  of  creatine  and  creatinine  and  the  presence  of  taurine. 

D.  Protoplasma, — Sa  rcodc. — The  bodies  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  consist 
in  great  part  of  a  semifluid  substance,  capable  of  peculiar  movements.  A  similar 
matter  is  also  found  in  vegetable  cells  and  in  the  cells  of  certain  parts  of  animals  (cornea, 
connective  tissue).  From  the  researches  of  Schultze  (Das  Protoplasma)  and  Kiihne 
(op.  cit.)  it  appears  that  this  protoplasm  is  contractile,  spontaneously  coagulating, 
and  exhibits  other  reactions  which  bespeak  for  it  a  close  aUiauce  with  muscle- 
substance. 

Metamorphosis  of  Muscular  Tissue. — The  chemical  changes  taking  place  in 
the  living  muscle,  though  most  imperfectly  known,  may  be  generally  described  as  those 
of  oxidation.  Living  muscles  consume  oxygen  and  produce  carbonic  acid  (Liebig,  G-. 
Miiller's  Archiv.  1850,  p.  409;  Matteucci,  Compt.rend.  1856, i.  14;  Valentin,  Archiv. 
Physiol.  Heilk.  N.F.  i.  p.  285);  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  is  continued  when  the 
muscle  is  placed  in  hydrogen-gas.  Products  of  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  material 
are  always  present  in  muscle — creatine,  creatinine,  inosic  acid  (proteic  acid),  hypoxanthine, 
taurine,  leucine,  &c. 

On  comparing  the  chemical  composition  of  muscles  at  rest  with  that  of  muscles  at 
work,  it  is  fuund  that  by  the  act  of  contraction,  the  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  are  in- 
creased and  those  soluble  in  water  diminished  (Helmholtz) ;  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
and  the  oxygen  consumed  are  increased,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  to  oxygen 
being  at  the  same  time  also  increased  (Matteucci,  Valentin,  o^.  cit.;  Sczelkow, 
Zeitsch.  nat.  Med.  xvii.  p.  106);  the  substances  given  up  to  the  blood  are  increased, 
(CI.  Bernard,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1861,  ii.  p.  26);  creatinine  is  increased  partly 
at  the  expense  of  creatine.  Heidenhain  (Mechanische  Leistimg,  cfr.,  bei  der  Muskcl- 
thatigkeit)  finds  the  amount  of  acid  produced  to  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  actual 
energy  liberated  during  the  contraction  (Sarokow,  Virchow's  Archiv.  28,  p.  544). 
A  muscle  when  tetanised  becomes  acid  from  a  development  of  lactic  acid  (Du  Bois- 
Keymond,  op.  cit.).  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  acid  is  a  product  newly  formed 
or  a  permanent  constituent  temporarily  increased  in  amount.  Borszezow  (Wiirburg. 
natur.  Wissensch.  Zeitsch.  ii.  p.  65)  finds  no  lactic  acid  in  living  hearts;  Folwarczny 
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(Tlenlc  u.  Meissner,  1861,  p.  295),  however,  finds  it.  With  regard  to  creatine, 
iSorszezow  (o/;.  ciY.)  believes  that  it  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  creatinine,  "whUe 
Neubauer  (Zeitscli.  analyt.  Chem.  1863,  p.  22)  regards  creatinine  as  an  artificial 
production  and  no  natural  constituent  of  muscle. 

The  position  of  the  carbo-hydrates  in  muscle  is  a  very  uncertain  one.  In  the  muscles 
of  the  embryo,  glycogen  is  found  in  abundance  (Bernard,  Journal  de  Physiolog.  ii. 
p.  39;  Rouget,  ihid.  p.  333);  in  the  musclesof  adults,  occasionally.  (McDonnell, 
Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  iii.  538.) 

Besides  inosite,  which  exists  in  the  musclesof  the  heart,  Meissner  (Henleu.  Meissner, 
1861,  p.  295)  has  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  system,  a  fermentable  sugar  (not  arising 
from  food),  which  presents,  as  he  thinks,  some  differences  from  hepatic  sugar,  and  is 
probably  due  to  muscidar  metamorphosis.  Harley  (Brit.  For.  Med.  Chir.  Review,  1857) 
and  Chauveau  (Gaz.  Med.  No.  23),  however,  find  reason  to  believe  in  the  destruction 
of  sugar  in  the  systemic  capillaries  (and  therefore  in  part  at  least  in  the  muscles). 

Since  exercise,  cateris  paribus,  increases  rigor  mortis,  it  might  be  inferred  that  one  at 
least  of  the  factors  of  myosin  was  developed  during  muscular  metamorphosis.  In  the 
generally  adopted  views,  tlie  nitrogenous  muscle-substance,  the  '  plastic '  element,  is 
supposed  to  supply  by  its  conversion  the  force  of  musciilarmovements.  Others  (Traube) 
have  maintained  that  the  hydrocarbons  and  carbo-hydrates  (of  blood  and  muscle)  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  main  source  of  power.  M.  F. 

V/IUS'SNA  BARK.  This  bark,  used  in  Ab3'ssinia  as  an  anthelmintic,  contains, 
according  to  Thiel  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xlii.  176),  a  sharp-tasting  coUoidal  substance  called 
museuin,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

BfUSBSHTS.    Cobalt-pyrites  from  Miisen,  near  Siegen,  in  Prussia  (i.  1050). 

nxuSK.  Muse,  Moschus. — An  odoriferous  resinous  substance  contained  in  a  bag 
near  the  navel  of  the  male  musk-deer,  a  small  animal  inhabiting  Tonquin  and  Thibet. 
Muse  occurs  in  commerce  in  brownish  clots,  often  mixed  with  hair,  sand,  fat,  and  resins 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  a  per.'!iisteut  odom",  is  very  inflammable,  and  partially  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Geiger  and  Reimann,  it  contains 
in  100  parts,  I'l  parts  fat,  i-0  cholesterin,  5-0  bitter  resin,  7'5  alcoholic  extract  (lactic 
acid-salts),  36'5  salts  soluble  in  water  (potash  and  ammonia,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
animal  matter),  45'5  ammonia  combined  with  lactic  acid  and  water,  and  O'-l  sand. 
(I'flouze  et  Fremy,  Traiic,  vi.  240.    See  also  Urcs  Diet,  of  Arts,  <^-c.,  iii.  211.) 

zaussi:3.-SHEXiIiS.    See  Shells. 

nxussZTS.  Syn.  with  diopside  or  white  augite  (see  Augite,  i.  475). 
IVtEXrSSOITITi:.    Syn.  with  Paeisite. 

MUST.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  expressed  for  making  wine,  but  not  yet  fermented 
(see  Wine).  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  freshly-expressed  juice  of  apple, 
and  pears,  previous  to  conversion  into  cider  and  perry  by  fermentation. 

MUSTARD.  The  seeds  of  black  and  white  mustard  {Sinapis  nigra  and  S.  alba), 
when  ground  and  sifted,  furnish  the  flour  of  mustard  used  as  a  condiment. 

The  seed  of  white  mustard  yields  an  ash  containing  2578  percent,  potash,  0-33 
soda,  19-10  lime,  5'90  magnesia,  0-39  ferric  oxide,  2-19  sulphuric  anhydride,  1-31 
silica,  44-97  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  a  trace  of  chloride  of  sodium:  100  parts  of 
the  fresh  seeds  yielded  4-07,  and  100  parts  of  the  dried  seeds  4-45  parts  ash  ;  100 
parts  of  the  air-dried  seeds  were  found  to  contain  8-50  parts  moisture  and  1-212 
parts  sulphur.  (Way  and  Ogstou,  Jahresb.  1850,  Table  B,  p.  660.) 

MUSTARD,  OIXiS  OF.  a.  Fixed  Oils.  White  mustard-seed  yields  by  pressure 
about  36  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  nearly  inodorous  oil,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-9145  at  15°,  and  is  not  solidified  by  cold.  When  saponified  with  soda,  it  yields 
glycerin  and  a  soap  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  decomposed  by 
hydi-ochloric  acid,  yields  a  solid  crystalline  acid,  called  crucic  acid  (ii.  501),  and  an 
oily  acid  having  nearly  the  composition  of  oleic  acid. 

Black  mustard-seed  yields  18  per  cent,  of  an  oil  similar  to  the  preceding,  having  a 
density  of  0-917°,  but  solidifying  at  temperatures  below  0°.  According  to  Darby  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  1),  it  yields  by  saponification,  stearic  acid,  erucic  acid,  and  an  oily  acid. 

/3.  Volatile  Oil.  When  the  flour  of  black  mustard,  after  being  freed  by  pressure 
from  the  fixed  oil,  is  moistened  with  water,  left  to  itself  for  several  hours,  and  then 
distilled  -with  water,  it  yields  a  very  pungent  volatile  oU,  having  the  properties  and 

CN  / 

comi^osition  of  sulphocyanate  of  ally],  C'IPNS  =  Q3jp|S-  It  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  its  behaviom'  with  ammonia,  with  which  it  immediately  unites,  form- 
ing crystalline  thiosiunami n e  or  sulphocyanato  of  allyl-ammonium, 
H\C'H*)N.CNS  (see  Sulphocyasic  Ethers). 
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This  volatile  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seed  of  black  mustard,  but  is  produced 
from  myronic  acid  (p.  1073)  contained  in  the  seed,  under  the  influence  of  water  and 
a  peculiar  ferment  called  myrosin  (p.  1075),  likewise  existing  therein.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  produced  unless  the  mustard-flour  is  macerated  with  water  for  some  time 
previous  to  distillation.  Its  formation  is  likewise  prevented  by  drying  the  flour  at  a 
high  temperature,  or  by  heating  it  with  alcohol  or  acids,  as  by  these  processes  the 
myrosin  is  rendered  inactive. 

The  quantity  of  volatile  oil  obtained  from  black  mustard  is  but  small,  amounting  to 
only  0'2  per  cent,  according  to  Boutron  and  Eobiquet,  0'55  per  cent,  according  to 
Aschoff,  and  0'5  per  cent,  according  to  Wittstock. 

White  mustard  does  not  yield  any  volatile  oil,  because  it  does  not  contain  myronic  acid. 

nXYCXiOCXiOlO'E.    Syn.  with  Ceebbrote  (i.  830). 

M7CODERnXA.  A  generic  name  of  the  fungi  (also  called  Torvul<s),  which, 
according  to  Pasteur  and  others,  are  essential  to  the  processes  of  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentation.  See  Pasteur  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  1861,  p.  94;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  726  ;  Compt.  rend.  Iv.  28  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  475)  ;  also  the  articles  Febmentation, 
Vinegar,  and  Wine,  in  this  Dictionary. 

nXTCOIWEUC  ACID.  AUoxenide  (Laurent),  Alloxanamide  (Gerhardt), 
(Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  304.)— When 
aqueous  alloxan  is  heated  gently  with  ammonia,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  a  yellow  transparent  jelly  of  mycomelate  of  ammonium  (see  Alloxan,  i.  137), 
from  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  which  salt  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  mycomelic  acid. 
When  freshly  precipitated,  it  is  transparent  and  gelatinous ;  but  when  washed  and 
dried  it  is  a  loose  yellow  powder,  which  reddens  litmus.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  soluble  in  hot ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  soluble  in  alkalis  with- 
out forming  crystallisable  salts  :  its  solution  in  potash  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  witli 
evolution  of  ammonia.    It  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates. 

It  is  a  monobasic  acid.  The  only  mycomelate  known,  beside  the  ammonium-salt,  is 
the  silver-salt,  which  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flakes  when  the  ammonium-salt  is  added 
to  nitrate  of  silver. 

According  to  Liebig  and  Wohler's  analysis,  the  acid  retains  its  |  atom  of  water 
when  dried  at  100°  Gerhardt  {Traite,  i.  514)  regards  it  as  alloxanamide  (alloxan 
+  2NII''  —  2H*0);  Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  629),  as  aUoxanide  (alloxanie 
acid  -1-  2NH'  -  3ffO). 

According  to  Hlasiwetz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  211),  mj'comelic  acid  is  formed 
when  uric  acid  is  heated  with  water  to  180-190°  in  a  closed  vessel.  F.  T.  C. 

nXTCOSE  or  TREHAIiOSE.  C'^H^^O".— Wiggers  in  1833  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
i.  173),  observed  in  ergot  of  rye  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  which  was  more  exactly  in- 
vestigated in  1857  by  Mitscherlich  (ibid.  cvi.  15),  who  designated  it  as  mycose. 
Berthelot  in  the  same  year  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  232,  Iv.  272,  291),  obtained 
from  trehala-manna,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Echinops,  growing  in  the  East,  a  sugar 
which  he  called  trehalose,  and  at  first  regarded  as  diiferent  from  mycose;  but  on 
further  examination  he  was  led  to  infer  that  the  two  are  identical.  (See  Gmelin's 
Handbook,  xv.  299-301.) 

Mycose  is  obtained  from  ergot  of  rye  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
fungus  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  removing  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydric  acid, 
evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallise.  Trehalose  is  obtained 
from  trehala-manna  by  exhaustion  with  boiling  alcohol. 

Mycose  (trehalose)  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  containing  C'^H-^0".2H^0, 
which  melt  when  quickly  heated  to  109° ;  but  if  slowly  heated  give  off  their  water 
even  below  100°.  It  has  a  strongly  saccharine  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory. 
For  trehalose,  Berthelot  found  [a]  =  +  199°  (foj  C"W0".2W0);  the  specific  rota- 
tory power  of  mycose  is,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  [a]  =  +  192-6°. 

By  several  hours  boiling  with  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dextro- 
glucose.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitro-compound  ;  heated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid.  In  contact  with  yeast  it  passes  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly into  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  alkalis,  and 
does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide  from  alkaline  cupric  solutions.  Heated  with  acetic  or 
butyric  acid,  it  yields  saccharides,  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  are  formed 
in  iike  manner  from  dextro-glucose  (ii.  854,  859). 

nxVElbllT.  A  kind  of  kaolin,  found  at  Rochlitz,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour, 
and  containing,  according  to  Kersten,  37'62  per  cent,  silver,  60"50  alumina,  0.82  mag- 
nesia, 0-63  manganic  oxide,  and  a  trace  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  name  myelin  is  also  applied  by  Kirchow  and  Ben  eke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
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cxxii.  249)  to  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg,  brain-substance,  crystalline  lenses,  and  other  animal  tissues. 
This  substance — which  is  especially  characterised  by  shooting  out  into  peculiar  spiral 
threads,  or  loops,  when  immersed  in  water  or  in  a  solution  of  sugar — is  found,  according 
to  Ben  eke,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  {e.g.  in  Helix  Pomatia,  p.  140),  and  likewise 
in  plants,  viz.  iu  young  chlorophyll,  in  some  flower-stalks,  in  certain  seeds,  especially 
iu  peas,  and  always  accompanied  by  cholesterin.    (Jaliresb.  1862,  p.  507.) 

MYRXCA-TAIiXiOW.  Myrtle-wa.v. — A  solid  fat,  obtained  by  pressing  the 
berries  of  Mi/rica  cerifera  (or  M.cordifolia,  John)  with  water.  It  is  pale-green,  trans- 
lucent, brittle,  and  friable  in  the  cold ;  of  splintery  fractm-e,  l(>ss  extensible  when  warm 
than  beeswax;  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odoui\  Specific  gravity  I'OOo  (Moore, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiii.  113).  Melts  at  47°  to  49°  (Moore).  When  purified  by 
treatment  with  boiliiig  water  and  cold  alcoh(3l,  it  melts  at  47 '5°,  and  contains  74'03  per 
cent.  C,  12-07  H,  and  1370  O  (Lewy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  448).  It  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  palmitic  and  a  small  qiumtity  of  myristic  acid,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  free  state,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  combined  with  glycerin  ;  no  oleic  nor  any  volatile 
acid.  (Moore.) 

It  dissolves  in  20  pts.  of  hot  alcohol,  a  portion  (palmitin,  according  to  Moore)  re- 
maining, however,  undissolved,  and  on  cooling  |  separates  out ;  the  solution,  formed 
with  aid  of  heat,  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  when  j^erfectly  cold  is  no  longer  precipi- 
table  by  water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  but  dissolves  in  4  pts.  of  boiling 
ether,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  the  tallow  without  colour, 
and  itself  retaining  a  fine  green  colour.  Cold  oil  of  turpentine  softens,  and  hot  oil  of 
turpentine  dissolves  pt.  of  it,  the  solution  on  cooling  depositing  white  opaque  gran  ides. 
It  likewise  dissolves  easily  iu  fixed  oils. 

SSYRICXN'.  (Brodie,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  244). — The  portion  of  beeswax 
which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting  beeswax  with 
Ijoiling  alcohol  till  the  alcijholic  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 
The  myricin  thus  obtained  melts  at  64°,  and  has  a  faint  waxy  odour.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  palmitate  of  myricyl,  C"H«-0-  =  C"'IP'(C™H"=')0- ;  and  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  palmitate  of  myricyl  is  obtained  in 
light  plumose  crystals,  melting  at  71'5'-'  or  72°,  and  easily  sapouifled  by  potash, 
especially  in  alcoholic  solution,  yielding  palmitic  acid  and  hydrate  of  myricyl.  Crude 
myriciu  yields,  by  saponification,  the  same  products,'  together  with  small  quantities  of 
another  acid,  and  a  neutral  substance  resembling  hydrate  of  ccryl  8  38).  Crude 
7nyricil  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  number  of  fatty  acids,  of  which  p.almitic  acid  forms 
the  largest  portion,  together  v/ith  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons.  (See  Melene,  p.  868). 

BSYRXC'S'Xi,  HYXtHi^TS  OS*.  Melissic  alcohol,  Melissin,  C™H«=0  =       JJ      [  ^' 

(Brodie,  Phil.  Trans.  1848  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  144.) — This  compound,  which  is 
the  highest  known  alcohol  of  the  series,  C"H'-'"''"-0,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  melting 
potash  upon  myricin.  On  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  precipitating  the  milky 
liquid,  which  contains  the  alcohol  in  suspension,  with  chloride  of  barium,  exhausting 
the  precipitate  with  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  hydrate  of  myricyl  is 
deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallising  it  from  ether,  till  it  melts  at  85°.  A 
good  mode  of  pm-ification  also  is  to  exiiaust  the  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
dissolve  the  substance  which  is  deposited  from  the  alcohol  in  rock-oil  or  rectified,  coal- 
tar  oil. 

The  mother-liquor  then  retains  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  another  substance 
which  melts  at  72°  and  gives  by  analysis  the  same  numbers  as  hydrate  of  myricyl. 
Brodie  supposes  it  to  be  an  alcohol  of  similar  constitution.  When  treated  with  potash- 
lime  it  yields  an  acid  containing  C'^H*'>0\  (?) 

Hydi-ate  of  myricyl  is  a  crystalline  substance  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Brodie's  analysis,  82-02— 82-77  per  cent.  C,  and  13-97—14-25  H.  (calc. 
83-19  C,  14-15  H,  and  3-66  0.) 

When  subjected  to  dry  distillation  it  partly  sublimes  unaltered,  and  is  partly 
resolved  into  water  and  a  solid  hydrocarbon  (melene,  p.  868).  Heated  with  potash- 
lime  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  melissate  of  potassium  : 

C^"H«-0  +  KHO  =  C^H^'KO^  +  H'. 
With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  acid  sulphate  of  ceryl.    Chlorine  converts  it 
into  a  resinous  body  (chloromelal),  which  gives  by  analysis  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  formula  C^"H"-=Cl'^-=0. 

IHTRXSTXC  ACID.    C"H=»0=  =  ^"^"'^  |  O.    (Play  fair,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xviii. 

202;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  153.— Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  Lxxxvii.  267;  xc.  137  ; 
xcii.  429  and  588. — Summary  of  the  Eisults,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi.  I. — Uricoechea,  Ann. 
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Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  369. — Schlippe,  ibid.  cv.  1. — Oudemanns,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  356 
and  367.— Gm.  xvi.  209). 

This  acid  was  discovered  by  Play  fair,  and  obtained  pure  by  Heintz.  It  occurs,  as 
myristin  (myristate  of  glyceryl),  in  nutmeg-butter  (Play fair),  in  otoba-wax  (Uri- 
coecliea),  in  dika-bread  (ii.  330),  amounting  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  fatty  acids 
contained  therein  ;  also  in  small  quantity,  together  with  many  other  fatty  acids,  in 
cocoanut-oil  (Gorgeu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  314),  in  common  butter  (Heintz)  ;  in 
croton-oil  (Schlippe);  and  in  combination  with  ethal,  or  an  analogous  body,  in 
spermaceti  (Heintz).  According  to  Heintz  and  Scharling,  it  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  heating  ethal  mth  potash-lime ;  but  its  formation  in  this  way  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  presence  of  methal  or  myristic  alcohol  (p.  1072)  in  the  ethal  employed. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Spermaceti. — When  the  fatty  acids  obtained,  together  with 
ethal,  by  the  saponification  of  spermaceti,  as  described  under  Laueic  Acid,  (p.  474), 
are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  crystallises  on  cooling, 
while  a  portion  of  both  these,  and  the  whole  of  the  myristic  and  lauric  acids,  remain  in 
solution.  By  fractional  precipitation  with  acetate  of  magnesium  (at  last,  in  presence 
of  excess  of  ammonia)  the  alcoholic  solution  is  again  divided  into  two  parts,  the  stearic, 
palmitic,  and  a  portion  of  the  myristic  acid  being  thrown  down  as  magnesium-salts, 
while  the  lauric  acid  and  the  rest  of  the  myristic  acid  remain  in  solution. 

Treatment  of  the  precipitated  magnesmm-salts. — The  magnesia  is  separated  from  the 
fatty  acids  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  melting-poiut  of  each 
portion  of  acid  so  obtained  is  determined ;  and  those  portions  which  melt  nearly  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  in  their  mode  of  solidifying,  are 
mixed  together.  When,  now,  the  mixture  of  acids  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  and  the  melting-point  of  the  crystallising  portion  determined  every  time, 
several  successive  crops  of  crystals  are  obtained  from  eacli  mixture.  These  are  to  be 
considered  pure: — 1.  Wlien  their  melting-point  remains  the  same  after  repeated  crys- 
tallisation ;  2.  When  they  solidify,  on  cooling,  in  crystalline  scales ;  and  3.  When,  on 
fractional  precipitation  of  their  alcoholic  solutions  with  acetate  of  magnesium,  portions 
having  one  and  the  same  melting-point  are  obtained.  The  several  portions  of  the 
same  acid  show  also,  when  pure,  the  same  melting-point  after  being  mixed  together  as 
when  separate.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  preijaration  of  myristic  acid,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  single  crystallisations  anew  to  fractional  precipitation,  and  to 
repeat  the  above  treatment  and  examination  of  the  magnesium-salts  thus  obtained. 
(Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xeii.  429.) 

In  this  way  Heintz  obtained,  by  the  first  precipitation  with  acetate  of  magnesium, 
nineteen  magnesium-salts,  from  each  of  which  he  separated  the  acids.  He  mixed 
together  the  first  six  portions  of  acid,  the  melting-points  of  which  varied  from  427^  to 
45°,  allowed  them  to  separate  from  alcohol,  and  repeated  the  crystallisation  fourteen 
times :  but  even  the  last  crystallisation  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids,  and  in  no  case  was  a  pure  acid  obtained.  By  precipitating  the  mother-liquor 
from  the  fii'st  nine  crystallisations  in  seven  portions  with  acetate  of  magnesium,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  portions,  after  eight  or  nine 
times  repeated  crystallisation,  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  palmi  tic  acid.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  portions,  yielded  by  seven  times  repeated,  the  sixth  and  seventh  by  three  times 
repeated  crystallisation,  myristic  acid  melting  at  537,  which  showed  the  above 
signs  of  purity.  Of  the  remaining  acids  of  the  nineteen  magnesium-salts,  the  seventh 
and  eiglifh  portions  did  not  yield  a  pure  acid  by  repeated  crystallisation,  but  were 
recognised  as  mixtures  of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids.  The  9 — Xlth  portions  were 
mixed  together.  The  part  which  first  separated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  did  not 
yield  a  pure  acid  on  repeated  crystallisation  ;  after  returning  it  to  the  mother-liquor, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  acids  present  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
acetate  of  barium.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  water  deposited,  in  the  cold,  crystals 
melting  at  53'8°,  which  yielded,  on  recrystallisation,  pure  myristic  acid.  The  acid 
separatedfrom  the  dghteenth  and  WMJcieo/^A^jori/ojJS,  proved,  after  three  crystallisations, 
to  be  also  myristic  acid.  The  quantity  of  myristic  acid  obtained  from  spermaceti 
is  but  small. 

From  common  butter. — The  mixtm-e  of  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  and 
decomposing  the  soap,  is  freed  from  volatile  acids  by  boiling  with  water,  and  from 
oleic  acid  by  treating  the  lead-salt  with  ether,  afterwards  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  crystallise.  After  removing  by  recrystallisation  as  much  of  the  acid  present 
as  can  be  obtained  with  a  melting-point  of  56°  or  57°  (containing  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids),  the  collected  alcoholic  mother-liquors  are  subjected  to  fractional  precipitation 
with  acetate  of  magnesium  ;  the  myristic  acid  is  thrown  down  in  the  last  portions  of 
the  precipitate,  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by  recrystallisation,  removing,  if 
necessaiy,  the  substances  at  first  precipitable  by  acetate  of  barium.  (Heintz.) 

7.  The  acids  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  dika-fat  yield  myristic  acid  on  repeated 
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crystallisation  from  alcobol,  while  a  second  portion  of  the  acid,  together  with  lauric  acid, 
remains  iu  solution.  This  latter  portion  may  be  recovered  by  precipitating  the  solution 
in  several  parts  ^\'ith  acetate  of  magnesium,  separating  the  magnesia,  and  crystallising 
the  separate  portions  of  acid  until  the  melting  point  rises  to  63-8°.  (Oudemanns.) 

5.  From  Myristin.  Play  fair  saponifies  the  myristin  of  nutmeg-butter  with  strong 
caustic  potash  ;  washes  the  soap  rei^eatedly  with  solution  of  common  salt ;  and  after- 
wards decomposes  the  hot  aqueous  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid,  which 
separates  as  a  colourless  oil,  solidifying  on  cooling,  when  freed  from  all  traces  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  by  washing  with  water,  yields,  on  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
Playfair's  myristic  acid,  having  a  melting-point  of  49-8°  (impure,  therefore,  and  con- 
taminated with  an  acid  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon).  (Heintz.) 

6.  By  saponifying  otoba  fat,  acids  are  obtained,  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  which 
acetate  of  magnesium  precipitates  only,  or  chiefly,  myristic  acid,  while  oleic  acid 
remains  in  solution.  (Uricoechea.) 

Properties. — Myristic  acid  forms  white,  shining,  crj'stalline  laminfe,  resembling 
palmitic  acid.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  on  cooling  ;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  eiher.  It 
melts  at  63'8°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  crystalline  scales.  (Heintz.) 


T.VBLE  of  the  Melting-iwints  of  M/.rtnres  of  Lauric  and  Mp-istic  Aeids,  according  to 

Hiiiitz. 


A  mixture  of — 

Solidifies 
at 

Myristic 

Laurie 

Melts  at 

Mode  of  solidifying. 

acid. 

aild. 

90 

10 

51-8= 

47-3° 

Crystalline  scales. 

80 

20 

49-6 

44-5 

Very  fine  crystals,  not  distinguish- 
able as  either  needles  or  scales. 

70 

30 

43-7 

39 

Ditto  ditto 

60 

40 

43 

39 

Uncrystallised,  with  isolated  lus- 
trous spots. 

50 

50 

37-4 

35-7 

Large  crystalline  laminne. 

40 

CO 

36-7 

33-5 

Uncrystallised,  with  isolated  lus- 
trous spots. 

30 

70 

35-1 

32-3 

Uncrystallised,  wavy. 

20 

80 

38-5 

33 

Ditto  ditto 

10 

90 

41-3 

36 

Crystalline  needles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  lauric  acid  amounts  to  40  per  cent,  or  more,  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  mixture  lies  below  that  of  cither  constituent.  This  is  generally  the 
case  in  mixtures  of  fatty  acids,  when  the  quantity  of  the  more  fusible  constituent 
exceeds  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Myristic  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  is  partly  decomposed 
and  partly  volatilised  unaltered. — 2.  On  boiling  with  weirec  acid,  ajjart  is  converted  into 
soluble  products,  with  evolution  of  red  vap)ours,  the  remaining  undis.solved  portion 
behaving  like  unchanged  myi'istie  acid  (Play  fair). — 3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tlio 
calcium-salt,  m3Tistone  is  produced  (0  ve  rb  e  ck). — 4.  Amixture  of  myristate  and  formate 
of  calcium  yields  a  repulsive-smelling  oil,  which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid 
product.  This  last,  purified  by  recrystallisation,  forms  small,  white,  crystalline  scales 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carlion  and  lydrogen  than  would  be  contained  in 
myristic  aldehyde  (Lim  prich t,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  371). — 5.  Myristate  of  potas- 
sium heated  with  o.rychloridc  of  ■phosphorns,  yields  myristic  anhydride;  with  chloride 
of  benzoyl,  benzo-myristic  anhydride.    (Chiozza  and  Malerba.) 

MvTEisTATES. — Myristic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  the  myi-istates 
being  C"H"MO-  or  C-*'H^'M"0',  according  as  they  contain  mono-  or  di-atomic  metals. 
The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  not  decomposed  by  water  (like  the  stearates) 
with  formation  of  acid  salts.    (P 1  a  y  f  a  i  r. ) 

Myristate  of  Barium,  C-''H^^Bba"0',  is  obtained  from  chloride  of  barium  and 
myristate  of  potassiimi  by  double  decomposition  (Playfair).  Heintz  precipitates  hot 
alcoholic  myristic  acid  with  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  barium,  and 
washes  the  jjrccipitate  with  weak  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Oudemanns  precipitates  the 
ammonia  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  a  very  light  crystalline  powder,  consisting 
of  thin  microscopic  nacreous  laminae.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  decomposes  before  melting. 
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Myrisiate  of  Cofi^cr,  C-*H^'Ccu"0',  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  a  very  light, 
loose,  bluish-green  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles.  It  becomes  deeper- 
coloured  when  heated  above  100°,  and  cakes  together  before  melting. 

Myristate  of  Lead,  C^'H^'Ppb''0'',  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  white,  loose, 
amorphous  powder  which  melts  at  100° — 120°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  white,  opaque, 
amorphous  mass  (Heintz).  An  accto-myristatc  of  lead,  C'H<^Ppb"0■'.4C-*H'*Tpb"0^ 
is  obtained  as  a  heavy  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  by  heating  myristiu  for  several 
days  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Myristate  of  Magnesium.  C2'H^'Mmg"0*. — Myristie  acid,  to  which  ammonia 
and  sal-ammoniac  have  been  added,  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  water.  Very  light  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles  ; 
becoming  transparent  at  140°,  semi-fluid  at  150°,  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  tempera- 
tiu'e.  The  salt  dried  in  the  air  contains  9 'SI:  per  cent,  water  (3  at.  =  10' 15  per  cent. 
H-0).  (Heintz.) 

Myristate  of  Potassium.  C'H-'KOl —Myristie  acid  is  digested  with  concen- 
trated aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  product  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
myristate  of  potassium  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline 
soap,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  (Playfair.) 

Myristate  of  Silver,  C'^H-'AgO-,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  from 
the  sodium-salt  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white,  light,  amorphous  powder,  turning 
slightly  grey  when  exposed  to  light.  It  decomposes  above  100°,  without  melting 
(Heintz);  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  forms,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
large  transparent  crystals.  (Playfair.) 

Myristate  of  Sodium,  C'^H*'NaO^. — A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  quite  free  from  sulphate  and  chloride,  is  added  in  excess  to  boiling  alcoholic 
myristie  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  completely  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath. 
The  residue  is  then  extracted  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtered  boiling  hot. 
The  filtrate,  which  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling,  is  liquefied  by  warming,  and  mixed 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  tlie  alcohol  employed,  whereby  a  mother- 
liquor  is  formed  which  takes  up  any  foreign  salts  present.  On  again  solidifying,  the 
salt  is  collected  on  linen  and  strongly  pressed.  (Heintz.) 

nX7RXSTXC  AX.C0H0:L.    Methal.  Om^^O  =  1 0.— This  alcohol  is  sup- 

posed to  exist  together  with  cetylic  alcohol  or  ethal,  C'^H^'O,  and  others  of  the  same 
series,  in  commercial  spermaceti.  When  this  substance  is  saponified,  salts  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  myristie,  and  lauric  acids  are  obtained,  together  with  crude  etlial.  Now  when 
the  latter  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  pure  ethal  or  cetylic  alcohol  (i.  841),  crystallises 
whilst  the  homologous  compounds,  stcthal  C^'H^sQ,  methal  C"H™0,  and  kthal  C'^H'^-^O, 
remain  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  mother-liquors,  inasmuch  as  the  alcohols  obtained 
from  these  mother-liquors  (after  the  removal  of  the  admixed  fatty  acids  by  repeated 
treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  and  addition  of  water),  yield,  when  heated  with 
potash-lime  to  275° — 280°,  as  long  as  hydrogen  continues  to  escape,  stearic,  palmitic, 
myristie,  and  lauric  acids.  (Heintz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  299;  xcvii.  271;  J.  pr. 
Cliem.  Ixvi.  19.) 

MYRISTIC  AWHYDRI3S3G.  C™H^''0»  =  (C>'H"0)2.0.  (Chiozza  and 
Malerba,  Gerh.  Trait/:,  ii.  789.) — Obtained,  like  other  anhydrides  of  the  same  series, 
by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  myristate  of  potassium.  It  is  a  fatty 
substance,  which  scarcely  exhibits  any  crystalline  texture.  Its  melting  point  is  a  few 
degress  lower  than  that  of  mj'ristic  acid.  When  slightly  heated,  it  gives  off 
vapours  having  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  but  slowly  saponified  by  boiling  caustic  potash. 

SSVKISTIC  ETK&RS.  a.  Myristate  of  Ethyl,  C'*H"(C-H=)0^— Dry  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  hot  solution  of  myristie  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  oil  which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  repeatedly  with  cold,  and  afterwards  dis- 
soh-ed  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  alcohol.  Tlie  layer  of  oil  again  formed  on  cooling, 
after  being  separated  from  the  alcohol  and  cooled,  deposits  large,  hard,  very  easily  fusible 
crystals,  from  which  the  mother-liquor  is  to  be  decanted  (Heintz).  The  specific 
gravity  of  myristie  ether  is  0'864  (Playfair).  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and 
in  ether. 

^.  Myristate  of  Glyceryl.  Myricin.   C'^H»''0«  =  ^^^/g/,|j^3| O'.  (Playfair, 

loc.  cit.) — When  nutmegs,  after  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  are  pressed 
between  hot  iron  plates,  a  fatty  matter  called  nutmeg-butter  is  separated,  consisting 
of  an  oily  liquid,  which  has  not  been  examined,  and  a  solid  crystallisable  fat,  which  is 
myristin.    To  separate  the  latter,  the  crude  fat  is  digested  with  alcohol  of  ordinary 
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strength  ;  tlie  rayristin,  which  floats  on  tlie  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  dissolved  in  boiling- 
ether  ;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  pressed  between  bibulous  paper, 
then  redissolved,  and  submitted  to  alternate  pressure  and  crystallisation  till  they  melt 
constantly  at  31°.  (Playfair.) 

Myristin  thus  prepared  is  crystalline,  and  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  all 
projjortions  in  boilinp;  ether,  less  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  By 
dry  distillation  it  yields  acrolein  and  a  fatty  acid.  Digested  in  tlie  water-bath  with  a 
solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  insoluble  myristate  of  lead  and  a  solution  of 
glycerin. 

Myristin  contains,  according  to  Playfair's  analysis,  75'51 — 74'15  per  cent.  C,  and 
12-22— 12-36  H,  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'l^H^-'O'*  (calc.  74-51  G, 
12-22  H,  and  13-27  0),  according  to  which  myristin  contains  the  elements  of  4  at. 
myristic  acid  and  1  at.  glycerin  minus  7  at.  water: 

CiisHs-^sOis  =  8C'^H-»02  +  2C^H80'  -  7H'0. 
Such  a  constitution  is,  however,  not  very  probable,  no  corresponding  example  of  it 
being  found  among  glycerides  of  well-known  constit  ution.  The  above  fbrmula  C"H'"'0*, 
proposed  by  Weltzien,  requiring  74-82  per  cent,  carbon  and  11-91  hydrogen,  agrees 
satisfactorily  with  the  results  of  Playfair's  analyses. 

The  fat  or  wax  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  officinalis,  and  that  of  M.  schifcra,  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  nutmeg-butter. 

lUYRXSTICA.  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the  nutmeg  {Myristica  moschata), 
thi!  fruit  and  seeds  of  several  species  of  which  yield  solid  fats  or  waxes.  Bichukyba- 
wax  is  obtained  from  Myristica  Bicuhyha  ;  Ocaha-wax  from  M.  Ocaha  or  M.  sehifera, 
Otoha-wax,  or  Otohite,  from  il/.  Otoba  (see  Wax).  The  seeds  and  arillus  (mace)  of  M. 
moschata  also  yield  volatile  oils  by  distiUatiou  with  water.  (See  Mace,  p.  740  ;  and 
Nutmeg.) 

MTBXSTZCIM'.  The  camphor  or  stearoptene  of  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg.  (See 
Nutmeg.) 

MYRISTIM'.    See  Mtkistic  Ethees. 

MYKISTO-BENZOIC  AXTRVDRXDE.  Myristate  of  Benzoyl  ov  Bcnzoate  of 
Myristyl.  C^'H^-O^  =  C'H-'O.C'H'O.O.  (Chiozza  and  Malerba,  loc.  cit.)~ 
Produced  by  the  action  of  cliloride  of  lienzoyl  on  myristate  of  potassium.  Crystal- 
lises in  laminfe  ba-ving  a  silky  lustre  and  agreeable  odour.  Melts  at  38°;  solidifies 
at  SG'-".    Not  very  soluble  in  ether. 

IWVRXSTOIirz:.  C^'H^'^O  =  C"H"O.C"II'-'.  (Overbeck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Lxxxvi. 
591.) — A  product  obtained  by  distilling  myristate  of  calcium  by  small  portions  and  at 
a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
boihng  alcohol,  and  decolorised  if  necessary  by  animal  charcoal. 

Myristone  forms  colourless  nacreous  scales,  inodorous  and  tasteless ;  they  become 
electrical  by  friction.  It  melts  at  75°,  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling.  It 
gave  by  analysis  81-81  per  cent.  C,  and  14-07 — 13-95  H,  wlicnce  Overbook  deduces  the 
formula  C^^H^»0  (calc.  81-96  C,  1 3-65  H).  Gerhardt  suggested  the  formula  above  given 
(culc.  82-23  C,  13-7  II,  4-07  O),  representing  the  compounds  as  the  acetone  of  myristic 
acid. 

nXVRXSTTX.,  HYDRIDE  OP.  CH^"  =  C"H='.H.— This  alcoholic  hydride, 
more  properly  called  hydride  of  totradecatyl,  is  contained,  together  with  many 
otiier  hydrides  of  the  same  series,  in  American  petroleum.  It  boils  between  236°  and 
240°.    (See  Peteoi.eum  and  Tetradecatyi..) 

nSTROirXC  acid.  C'^H'^NS-O'"  (from  yuupoe,  a  sweet- smelling  ointment). — An 
acid  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  potassium-salt  in  tlie  seed  of  black  mustard,  and  giving 
rise,  by  its  reaction  -with  myrosin,  to  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil  of  black 
mustard  (sulphoeyanate  of  allyl).  It  was  discovered  by  Bussy  (J.  Pharm.  xvi.  39) ;  and 
its  existence,  which  was  afterwards  culled  in  question  by  Thielau  (Vierteljahrsschr. 
pr.  Pharm.  vii.  161),  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  tlie  experiments  of  Ludwig 
and  Lange  (Zeitsclu-.  Chera.  Pharm.  1860,  pp.  430  and  577)  and  of  Will  and 
K timer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  257;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  495).  According  to 
Win ckler  (Jahresb.  1849,  p.  436),  myronate  of  potassium  likewise  exists  in  horse- 
radish. 

Fnjparation  of  the  Potassium-salt. — Two  pounds  of  black  mustard-seed  pulverised 
but  not  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure,  are  boiled  with  2_i  to  3  pounds  of  alcohol  of  80 
to  85  per  cent,  in  a  glass  flask  placed  in  a  water-liath  till  aliout  half  a  pound  of  the 
alcohol  has  passed  off ;  the  powder  is  then  pressed,  and  the  residue  is  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment.  The  press-cake  (weighing  from  660  to  670  grnis.),  after  being  well- 
dried  and  pulverised,  is  next  macerated  for  about  twelve  hours  with  3  pts.  of  cold  water  ; 
the  liquid  is  removed  by  decant ation  and  pressure;  the  residue  is  again  treated  with  2 
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pts.  water  ;  the  watery  extracts  are  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  with  addition  of  carbonate  of 
barium  (carbonate  of  lead  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead) ;  the 
syrup  is  boiled  with  3  or  4  pounds  of  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  ;  and  the  undissolved  residue 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  2  pounds  of  alcohol.  The  imited  alcoholic  extracts 
are  filtered  after  standing  for  24  hours ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  clear  residue 
left  to  crystalhse  in  shallow  dishes.  Lastly,  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  after 
a  few  days  is  stirred  up  to  a  thin  pulp  with  alcohol  of  75  per  cent,  then  strongly  pressed 
between  linen  cloths,  and  the  nearly  white  cake  thus  obtained  is  repeatedly  crystallised 
from  alcohol  of  84  to  90  per  cent.  Two  pounds  of  mustard-seed  thus  treated  yield,  on 
the  average,  from  5  to  6  grms.  of  myronate  of  potassium.  The  portion  remaining  in  the 
mother-liquors  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  cyanide  of  allyl  (Will  and  K  ci  r  n  e  r). 
This  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  similar  method  adopited  by  Ludwig  and  Lange, 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  that  originally  given  by  Bussy. 

Myronic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  potassium-salt,  either  by  mixing  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  100  pts.  of  this  salt  and  38  pts.  tartaric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  extracting  the  myronic  acid  with  alcohol ;  or  better,  by  converting  the  potassium- 
salt  into  a  barium-salt,  and  precipitating  its  aqueous  solution  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  sidphuric  acid.  The  colourless  aqueous  acid  thus  obtained  leaves  on  evaporation 
an  inodorous,  bitter  and  sour,  uncrystallisable  syrup,  which  reddens  litmus  strongly, 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  not  jserceptibly  soluble  in  cihei:  It  decomposes  when  more 
strongly  heated,  yielding  various  volatile  products.  Its  dilute  solution,  when  boiled  for 
some  time,  gives  off  sulphydrie  acid.  AVith  an  aqueous  solution  of  myrosin  it  yields  sul- 
phoeyanate  of  allyl.    (B  u  s  sy.) 

The  myro nates  are  inodorous  and  likewise  yield  sulpliocyanate  of  allyl  with 
aqueous  myrosin.  They  are  all,  even  the  barium-,  lead-,  and  silver-salts,  soluble  in  water. 
The  ammonium-,  barium-,  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  are  crystallisable.  (Bussy.) 

Myronate  of  Barium,  CH'^BaNS^O'",  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of 
the  potassium-salt  with  tartaric  acid  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  digesting  the  residting 
aqueous  myronic  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  crystallises  in  easily  soluble  plates 
which  become  opaque  and  milk-white  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by 
heat,  giving  off  cil  of  mustard  and  leaving  sulphate  of  barium.    (Will  and  Korner.) 

Myronate  of  Potassium,  C"'H"KNS'-0"',  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky 
needles  grouped  like  crystals  of  wai-ellite ;  from  water,  in  short,  transparent  glassy  prisms 
of  rhombic  character.  It  has  a  cooling  bitter  taste,  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  with 
dilficulty  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  quite  insoluble 
in  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  The  solutions  are  neutral  and  do  not  act  on  polarised 
light.  The  salt  is  anhydrous  and  contains  the  elements  of  oil  of  mustard,  glucose  and 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  into  which  products  it  is  easily  decomposed  : 

C'E'^ENS-O'"  =  C^ffNS  +  CH'^O^  +  KHSO'. 
The  dilute  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  myrosin,  or  with  a  recently  prepared  aqueous 
extract  of  white  mustard,  becomes  turbid  in  a  short  time,  acquiring  an  acid  reaction, 
and  giving  off  the  odour  of  oil  of  mustard.  The  solution  then  contains  sulphuric  acid 
and  dextroglucose ;  the  turliidity  arises  from  free  sulphur  mixed  with  an  insoluble  or- 
ganic substance  probably  formed  from  the  myrosin  (Will  and  Korner).  Somewhat 
similar  residts  of  the  decomposition  of  myronate  of  potassium  have  been  obtained  by 
Ludwig  and  Lange,  who  however  assign  to  it  the  improbable  formula  C'H'^KNS^O'^, 
Myronate  of  potassium  is  not  decomposed  by  emulsin,  or  an  extract  of  sweet  almonds, 
or  by  yeast  or  saliva. 

When  myronate  of  potassium  is  heated  to  boiling  with  a  small  quantity  of  ban/ta- 
water,  a  precipitate  of  barytic  sulphate  is  formed,  with  copious  evolution  of  mustard-oil. 
The  same  precipitate,  containing  half  the  sulphur  in  the  original  salt,  is  likewise  formed 
when  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  previously  made  alkaline  is  precipitated  by 
baryta-water  in  the  cold;  but  in  this  case,  the  other  elements  of  the  mustard-oil 
remain  in  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  compound  precipitable  by  lead-salts,  and  easily 
separable  into  mustard-oil  and  glucose. 

Potash-Icy  of  specific  gravity  1-28,  mixed  with  dry  myronate  of  potassium,  becomes 
spontaneously  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  giving  off  the  odour  of  mustard-oil,  cyanide 
of  allyl,  and  ammonium. 

Myronate  of  potassium,  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  continually  gives 
off  sulphydrie  acid,  which  is  likewise  evolved,  though  more  slowly,  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  alone.  The  solution  then  contains  glucose,  an  ammonium-salt,  and 
half  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution  of  myronate  of  potassium,  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  apparently  containing  all 
the  elements  of  mjrronie  acid.  Mercurous  nitrate  forms  a  yellowish-white  precipitate, 
which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  formation  of  mustard-oil. 
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Whpii  a  rnodpratoly  coiicfiitratcd  aqueous  Sjiutioii  of  mj'i'onate  of  potassium  is 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  and  a  white  curdy  precipitate  is 
formed,  containing,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  elements  of  snlphocyanate  of 
allyl  and  sulphate  of  silver  (C<ffAg-NS'-0*  =  C'H'^NS.Ag'SO').  Its  formation  is  re- 
presented by  the  equation, 

C'H'SKNS-O'"  +  2AgN0^  =  C^ffAg^NS-O*  +  CH'-O"  +  KNO^  +  HNO«. 

This  silver-compound,  heated  either  alone  cr  with  water,  is  resolved  into  snlpho- 
cyanate of  allyl,  sulphate  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  silver ;  it  is  also  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  mustard-oil,  by  chloride  or  sulphide  of  barium,  or  by  zinc.  When  it  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  silver  contains 
half  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  sulphydi'ic  acid  or  sulphocyanate 
of  allyl  is  produced.  The  silver-compound,  susijended  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  suljihiu-  an<l  sulphide 
of  silver ;  and  the  strongly  acid  filtrate,  which  contains  half  the  original  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields  by  repeated  distillation  an  oily  layer, 
consisting  of  cyanide  of  allyl,  CTI'.CN  : 

C^H^Ag^NS^O'  +   H^S    =    C^H^N  +  Ag^S   +   S   +  H=SO'. 

The  cyanide  of  allyl  thus  produced  differs  considerably  in  its  pi-operties  from  that 
■which  Li  eke  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  silver  on  iodide  of  allyl  (ii.  203). 
It  is  a  colourless  neutral  oil  of  agreeably  alliaceous  odoui'  and  burning  aromatic  taste. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-8389  at  12-8°.  Vapour-density  =  2-32  (calc.  2-31);  boiling 
point  116°  (corrected  118'3°).  Heated  with  strong  potash-ley  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  crotonic  acid,  C^H'^O'-'.    (Will  and  Korner.) 

IWVBOSIxr.  An  emulsion-like  substance,  of  the  albuminous  or  protein  class,  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  black  and  white  mustard,  and  possessing  the  property  of  decom- 
posing the  myronate  of  potassium  contained  in  the  former,  with  production  of  sulpho- 
cyanate of  allyl  or  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  the  seeds  of 
other  cruciferous  plants,  viz.  Raphamis  satimis,  Brassica  Napus,  Br.  olcracca  and 
Br.  campestris,  AUiaria  officiiialis,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  Draba  verna,  Cardaminc. 
pratensis,  C.  amara  and  Thlaspi  arvensc.  (Lepage.) 

To  prepare  it,  pulverised  white  mustard  is  exhausted  with  cold  water  ;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  temperature  below  40° ;  the  syrup  precipitated  liy  a 
moderate  quantity  of  alcohol ;  the  jirecipitate  dissolved  in  water  after  the  alcohol  has 
been  poured  off ;  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  below  40°. 

Myrosin,  as  thus  obtained,  resembles  other  protein-compounds.  When  incinerated, 
it  leaves  sulphate  of  calcium. 

In  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  it  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  also  by  alcohol,  and 
loses  its  power  of  eliminating  oil  of  mustard  from  myi'onic  acid,  Init  recovers  this 
power  after  immersion  in  water  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  does  not  eliminate 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  amygdalin. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  myrosin  is  transparent,  colourless,  and  gummy,  and  froths 
when  agitated.    (Bussy,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  44  ;  Winckler,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  iii.  93.) 

laYROXOCARPIXr.  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  306.)— A  erystal- 
lisable  sul>staneo  extracted  from  white  Peru  balsam  (i.  496).  On  digesting  this  balsam 
with  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  a  great  part  dissolves,  and  the  solution  gradually 
deposits  large  crystals  of  myroxocarpin  mixed  wdth  resin  ;  they  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

Myroxocarpin  crystallises  in  large  thin,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  often  an  inch  long. 
According  to  a  determination  by  MiUer,  they  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  the  ratio 
of  the  principal  axis,  macrodiagonal  and  brachydiagonal,  for  the  primary  octahedroii  P, 
being  as^l  :  0-9363  :  07553.  Observed  combination  ooP  .  oP  .  ooPcc  .  P«  .  2Pc»  . 
Poo  .2P«>.  Angle  <»  P  :  ooP  =  102°  12';  Pa>  :  oP  =  127°  4';  2Pa3  :  oP 
=  110041';  Poo  :  oP  =  133°  7';  2P»  :  oP=  115°  5'.  The  crystals  are  hardand 
brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  tasteless,  and  neutral 
to  test-papers.  They  give  by  analysis  77'18  per  cent,  carbon,  and  9'5  hydrogen, 
which  may  be  represented  by  tlie  formula  C'^H^^O",  or  C^H'^O". 

Myroxocarpin  melts  at  115°  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  does  not  ci'j'stallise  on 
cooling,  but  if  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  is  again  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form. 
Heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point,  it  yields  a  sublimate,  together  with  much 
acetic  acid,  and  an  uncrystallisable  resin. 

It  does  not  unite  with  acids,  or  with  cdkalii  snd  is  not  attacked  by  boiling 
pota.sh-ley. 

Hot  nitric  acid  slowly  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  an  uncrystallisable  resin. 
Chlorine,  with  aid  of  heat,  likewise  converts  it  into  an  amorpihous  resin. 

3  z  2 
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MYROXYLIC  ACID— MYSORIN. 


KTBOXYXiIC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Plantamour  to  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  cinnamei'n  (i.  981)  by  alcoholic  potash;  probably  impure  benzoic 
acid. 

jamtOXYliOH  PEBEIBAE.  The  tree  which  yields  Peru  balsam.  From  the 
bark  of  this  tree  there  exudes  a  gum-resin,  which,  according  to  Attfield  (Pharm.  J. 
Trans.  [2]  v.  2i8),  contains  77'4  per  cent,  resin,  17'1  gum  (like  gum-arabic),  1'6  woody 
fibre,  and  4  water,  together  with  volatile  oil.  It  is  uncrystallisable,  and  its  alcoholic 
solution  reddens  litmus  slightly.  This  gum-resin  is  therefore  altogether  of  different 
nature  from  the  balsam  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree  (i.  496). 

nSVBRH,  A  gum-resin  which  exudes  from  Balsamodendrun  Myrrha,  a  terebin- 
thaceous  shrub  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  occurs  in  large  heavy  tears  of 
various  size,  reddish  colour,  and  irregular  shape,  having  an  appearance  of  efflorescence 
on  the  surface,  semi-transjjarent,  fragile,  shining  with  a  greasy  lustre  on  the  fractured 
surface.    It  has  a  rough  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong,  very  peculiar  aromatic  odour. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  myrrh  : 

Eesin    .       .       .       .    23-0  27-8  4476 

Essential  oil  .       .       .     2  5  2-6  2-18 

Gum     ....    46  0  54-4  40-82 

Mucilage 

Foreign  matters  (potas- 
sium-salts of  sulphuric, 
benzoic,  malic,  acetic 

acid),  &c   1-4  (foreign  matter  and  ash)  7'51 

Water  and  impurities     ...  1-6  |1'45 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  myrrh  concentrated  by  distillation,  deposits  as  it  cools  a  soft 
resin,  like  turpentine,  soluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  imparting 
a  violet-red  colour  to  nitric  and  acetic  acid. 

Another  resin,  called  myrrhin,  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation.  It  has  the  odour  of  myrrh,  melts  between  90°  and  95°,  and  is 
soluble  in  ether.  Heated  for  some  hours  to  168°,it  swells  up  and  gives  off  acid  vapours 
(acetic  or  formic  acid?),  and  leaves  a  red- brown  transparent  shining  mass,  without 
taste  or  smell,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  potash.  Tliis  product  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  cold  nitric  acid,  and 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  red-brown  colour.  It  gave  by  analysis  74'78  per 
cent,  carbon,  8'06 hydrogen,  and  17'16  oxygen.  (Euikholdt.) 

The  essential  oil  (myrrhol)  obtained  by  distilling  the  alcoholic  extract  of  myrrh 
with  water,  is  thick,  yellowish,  has  a  rough  taste  and  pungent  odour.  It  thickens  and 
turns  brown  in  contact  with  the  air,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated 
by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  milk,  acid  to  test-paper. 
It  contains,  according  to  Euikholdt,  79  61  per  cent,  carbon,  10'43  hydrogen,  and  9'96 
oxygen. 

Gladstone  (Chem.  See.  J.  xvii.  11)  has  examined  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by 
directly  distilling  myrrh  with  water.  It  was  very  viscid  and  of  a  brownisli-greeu 
colour ;  and  began  to  boil  at  about  266°,  giving  an  oxidised  oil,  which  quickly  resinised 
and  retained  its  greenish  colour,  and  strong  smell  of  myrrh,  after  repeated  rectification. 
Specific  gravity  =  10189  at  16-5°  Index  of  refraction  at  7-5  for  the  line  A,  1-5196  ; 
D,  1-5278  ;  H,  1-5472.    Eotatory  power  =  -  136. 

nSYKRHXir  and  MYBBHOXi.    See  the  last  article. 

MYBTXiE.  Myrtus  communis. — The  berries  of  this  plant  contain,  according  to 
Eiegel  (Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  p.  319),  chlorophyll,  a  green  soft  resin,  a  volatile  oil 
(occurring  also  in  the  leaves),  a  fixed  oil,  tannin,  sugar,  citric  acid,  malic  acid,  mucus, 
humous  substances,  and  small  quantities  of  potash  and  lime. 

Of  aspecimen  of  the  volatile  oil  of  myrtle,exaniined  by  Gladstone  (loc.  cit.),  three- 
fourths  distilled  over  between  160°  and  176°,  leaving  a  reddish-brown  residue  which 
evolved  sulphydric  acid.  The  rectified  distillate  smelt  like  oil  of  bay,  and  exhibited  the 
composition  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C'°H'*.  Specific  gravity 
=  0-8911  at  15-5°.  Index  of  refraction  at  14°,  for  the  line  A,  1-4623  ;  for  D,  1-4680; 
for  H,  1-4879.    Specific  rotatory  power  =  -i-  21°. 

MYSOBZH.  Anhydrous  cupric  ortho-caxbonate,  found  in  Mysore  (see  Caebonates, 
i.  783). 
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Hornblende : 

Tremolite,  Actinolite,  Asbestos, 
Anthophjliite 

Cumminyionite,  Arfcedsonite 
2.  Hornblendes  containing  Alumina 
Common  Hornblende,  Uralite,  Di- 
astatite 
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Hj'driodic  acid  (s.  lodhydric  acid,  iii, 

284). 

Hydroaloetic  acid  

Hydroapatite  

Hydrobenzamide  

Chloride  of  Hydrobenzamide  . 

Chloro-hydrobenzamide 

Chloro-nitro-hydrobenzamide 
Hydrobeuzile        .      .      .      .  , 

Hydrobenzoin  

Hydroberberine  

Ethyl-hydroberberine 

Hydroboracite  

Hydroborocalcite  (s.  Borocalcite,  i.  626). 
Hydrobromic  acid  (s.  Bromide  of  Hy- 
drogen, i.  672). 

Hydrobryetin  

Hydrobucholzite  (s.  Kyanite,  iii.  449). 
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Hydrocerite  (s.  Lanthanite,  iii.  467). 
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Hydrocroconic  acid       .       .       .  . 

H^'drocyaiiharmaline  (s.  Harmaliiie, 
iii.  8). 

Hydrocyanic  acid  (s.  Cyanide  of  Hydro- 
gen, ii.  514). 

Hydrodolomite  

H>droelectric  macbine  (s.  Electricity, 
"ii.  408). 

Hj'droferricyanic  acid  (s.  Ferricyanides, 
ii.  244). 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid  (s.  Ferrocvanides, 
ii.  226). 

Hydrofluoborates  (s.  Boron,  Fluoride  of, 

i.  632). 

Hydrofluoric  acid  (s.  Fluorhj'dric  acid, 

ii.  C69). 

Hydrofluosilicates  (s.  Silicon, Fluoride  of). 
Hydrogalactometer       .      .      .  . 

H3'drogen  

Hydrogen,  Antimonide  of  (s.  Antimony, 

Hj'dride  of,  i.  322). 
Hj'drogen,  Arsenide  of  (s.  Arsenic,  Hy- 
drides of,  i.  371). 
Hydrogen,  Bromide  of  (s.  Bromide  of 

Hydrogen,  i.  672). 
Hydrogen,  Chloride  of  (s.  Chlorbydric 

acid,  i.  890). 
Hydrogen,  Fluoride  of  (s.  Fluorhydric 

acid,  ii.  669). 
Hydrogen,  Iodide  of  (s.  Iodide  of  Hy- 
drogen, iii.  284). 
Hydrogen,  Oxides  of : 
Protoxide :  Water 
Dioxide  or  Peroxide 
Trioxide  ?..... 
Hydrogen,  Phosphide  of : 

Phosphoretted  Hydrogen  or  Phos- 

phamine  

Liquid  Phosphide  .... 
Solid  Phosphide  .... 
Hydrogen,  Selenide  of  . 
H3'drogen,  Sulphides  of: 

Protosulphide :  Sulphydi  ic  or  Hy- 

drosutphuric  acid 
Persulpliide  .... 
Hydrogen,  Telluride  of  . 

Hydrohalite  

Hydrokinone  (s.  Hydroquinone,iii.  213) 
Hydroleic  acid  (s.  Oleic  acid). 
Hydrolite  (s.  Gmelinite,  ii.  924). 

Hydromagnesite  

Mydromagnocalcite  (s.  Hydrodolomite, 

iii.  192). 

Hydromargaric  and  Hydromargaritic 

acids   

Hydromcllone  (s.  Mellone,  iii.  874). 
Hydrometer  

Graduation  of  Hydrometers  . 

Sykes's  Hydrometer  . 

Jones's  Hydrometer 

Baumd's  Hydrometer 
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Hydrosteatite  .... 
Hydrosulpliuric  acid  (s.  Hydrogen,  Sul 

phides  of,  iii.  203). 
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H3'durilates  . 
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384,  451). 

Induction,  Blagnetic  (s.  Magnetism,  iii. 
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Induction,    Pliotochemical   (s.  Light, 

Chemical  Action  of,  iii.  680). 
Infusoria  ...... 

Infusorial  earth   

Ink  
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Ink  ; 
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Blue,  Yellow,  and  Green  Inks  .  272 
Sympathetic  Inks  ....  — 

Marking  Inks  — 

Printing  Ink  — 

Lithographic  Ink    .       .       .  .273 

Inocarpin  274 

Inosic  acid  — 

Inosite  — 

Nitre -inosite  276 

Insolinic  acid  (s.  Terephthalic  acid). 
Intestinal  Concretions    ....  — 

Intestinal  Juice  277 

Inulin  — 

lodacetic  acid  279 
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lodacetyl  280 

lodal  — 

lodaniides  and  lodammoniums : 

1.  lodamides  — 

2.  lodammonium    ....  282 
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lodanisic  acid  283 
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iii.  284). 
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Iodide  of  Acetyl  284 
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Iodide  of  Ammonia  (s.  lodammonium, 
iii.  282). 

Iodide  of  Boron  (s.  Boron,  i.  627). 
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Iodide  of  Nitrogen  (s.  lodamides,  iii.  280  ). 

Iodides,  Metallic  286 

Iodides,  Organic  288 

Iodides  of  Nitrogen  (s.  lodamides,  iii. 
280). 

Iodides  of  Phosphorus,  Selenium,  Sul- 
phur, and  Tellurium  (s.  the  several 
elements). 

Iodine  289 

Sources  — 

Prepai-ation : 

1.  From  Varec  or  Kelp      .      .  290 

2.  From  the  mother-liquor  of  the 
Caliche  of  Peru      .      .  .291 

3.  From  Mineral  waters    .      .  — 
Properties  292 

Iodine,  Bromides  of      ...      .  293 

Iodine,  Chlorides  of  .  .  .  .  — 
Protochloride        ....  — 

Trichloride  294 

Tetra-  and  Penta-chloride     .      .  295 

ledine,  Detection  and  Estimation  of    .  — 
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Quantitative  estimation .  .  .  296 
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lodo-chloro-nitroharmine  (s.  Harmine, 
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lodocodeine  

Iodoform  
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lodoraecone   
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lodomethyl-selenious  acid  (s.  Selenious 
ethers). 

lodomorphine  (s.  Morphine,  iii.  861). 
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Idonitroharmine  (s.  Harmine,  iii.  11). 
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Derivatives  of), 
lodopapaverine  (s.  Papaverine), 
lodophenylamine  (s.  Phenylamines). 
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acid,  Amides  of,  i.  993). 
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lodopropylene  (s.  AUyl,  Iodides  of,  i. 
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lodostrychnine  (s.  Strychnine), 
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lodotellurates  (s.  Tellurium,  Iodide  of), 
lodotoluylic  acid  (s.  Toluylic  acid), 
lolite  (s.  Dichroite,  ii.  320). 
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Properties  .... 
Iridium,  Alloys  of  . 
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Iridium,  Chlorides  of     .       .  . 

Protochloride  .... 
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Dichloride  .... 
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Iridium,  Oxides  of  . 
liidium.  Oxygen-salts  of 
Iridium,  Sulphides  of 
Iridium-bases,  Ammoniacal  . 
Iridosmine  .... 
Irisine  (s.  Chinoline,  i.  871). 

Irite  

Iron  

Malleable  Iron 
Analj'ses  of  British  and  Foreign 
malleable  iron  . 
Cast-iron,  Pig-iron  . 

Analyses  .... 
Occurrence  of  Metallic  iron : 

1.  Telluric  iron  . 

2.  Meteoric  iron  . 
Iron  ores : 

Native  Magnetic  Oxide 
NativeFerric  Oxide :  Redllccmat 

Specular  iron  ore 
Native  Ferric  Hydrate :  Brown 

iron  ore  .... 
Native  Ferrous  Carbonate :  Spa 

thic  iron  ore 
Clay  iron  ore 
Native  Iron  sulphides  . 
Preparation  of  malleable  iron 

1.  Direct   production  from  the 
ore :  Catalan  method 

2.  Indirect  process : 
defining  .... 
Puddling. 

"  Pig-boiling  " 
Shingling  or  Blooming  . 
Rolling  .... 
Re-heating 

Waste  of  Iron  and  consump 
tion  of  Fuel  in  the  Refin 
ing  and  Puddling  process 
Bessemer's  Atmospheric  process 
Iron  smelting  .... 
Blast-furnace 

Analyses  of  Blast-furnace  Slags 
Conditions  of  the  economioal  con 
sumption    of  Fuel  in  Iron 
smelting  .... 
Analyses  of  Gas  from  Blast-fur 

naces  .... 
Hot-blast  .... 
Iron,  Alloys  of       ...  . 
Iron,  Bromides  of  . 
Iron,  Carbides  or  Carburets  of 
Iron,  Carbonate  of  (s.  Carbonates, 
Iron,  Carburetted,  Analysis  of 

1.  Estimation  of  the  entire  amount 
of  Carbon  .... 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Graphite,  oi 
mechanically  mixed  Carbon 

3.  Esthnation  of  combined  Carbon 

4.  Estimation  of  Silicon  . 

5.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen 
C.  Estimation  of  Sulphur 

7.  Estimation  of  Phosphorus  . 

8.  Estimation  of  Arsenic 

9.  Estimation  of  Manganese  . 

10.  Estimation  of  Copper  and  Lead 

11.  Estimation  of  Aluminium  . 

12.  Estimation  of  Magnesium,  Cal 
cium,  and  the  Alkali-metals 

13.  Estimation  of  Chromium,  Va 
nadium,  Titanium,  Molybdenum 
and  Tungsten 

14.  Esthnation  of  the  Iron 
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Ferrous  Chloride 

Ilydrated  Ferrous  Chloride. 
Double  salts  of  Ferrous  Chloride 
Ferric  Chloride 
Hydrated  Ferric  Chloride  . 
Basic  Ferric  Chloride  or  Oxy 

chloride  .... 
Ferrico-ammonic  Chloride  . 
Chloride  of  Ferricum  and  Ferric 

ammonium 
Ferrico-potassic  Chloride 
Ferrico-sodic  Chloride 
i'errico  -  ammonio  -  potassio  -  sodic 

Chloride  

Iron,  Cyanides  of  (s.  Cyanides,  ii.  221). 
Iron,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 

1.  Blowpipe  reactions 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution : 

Of  Ferric  salts  . 
Of  Ferrous  salts 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation : 

Gravimetric  Methods 
Volumetric  Methods 
a.  Methods  depending 

Oxidation 
p.  Methods  depending  on  Re^ 
duction  . 

4.  Separation  of  Iron  from  other 

Elements  . 

5.  Assay  of  Iron  ores : 

a.  In  the  wet  way  . 
(3.  In  the  dry  way  . 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron 
Iron,  Fluorides  of  . 
Iron  Glance  .... 
Iron,  Hydrates  of  (s,  IroD,  Oxides  of,  iii, 

393-399)  . 
Iron,  Hydride  of  . 
Iron,  Iodides  of 
Iron,  Meteoric  (iii.  336,977). 
Iron,  Native  (iii.  335). 
Iron,  Natrolite  (s.  Natrolite). 
Iron,  Nitride  of     .       .  . 
Iron,  Nitrosulphide  of  . 
Iron  Ores  .... 
Iron,  Oxides  of  . 
Ferrous  Oxide 

Hydrated  Ferrous  oxide 
FeiTous  salts 
Ferric  Oxide  . 

Hydrated  Ferric  oxide 
Ferric  salts 
Ferroso-ferric  oxides : 
o.  Scale  oxide 
P-  Magnetic  oxide 
Ferroso-fei  ric  Hydrates 
Trioxide  of  Iron 
Iron,  Oxybromide  of 
Iron,  Oxj'chloride  of  (p.  378). 
Iron,  Oxyfluoride  of 
Iron,  Oxygen-salts  of  . 
Iron,  Oxysulphidc  of  (p.  400). 
Iron,  Phosphides  of 
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Iron,  Sulphides  of  . 
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Iron,  Tantalate  of  (s.  Tantalite). 
Iron,  Telluric  .... 
Iron,  Telluride  of  (s.  Tellurides). 
Iron,  Tungstate  of  (s.  Tungstates). 

Isamic  acid  

Chlorisamic  acid 

Isamide  

Isataa  

Isatic  acid  

Bromisatic  acids 
Clilorisatic  acids 

Isatilim  

Isatimide  

Isatin  

Bromisatin  .... 
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ours  649 

Maxwell's  Method      .       .       .  OoO 
Nomenclature  of  Colours     .       .  6ol 
Chevreul's  Chromatic  Circle    .  6;"i2 
Polarisation  and  Double  Refraction  — 

1.  Polarisation  by  Reflection  from 

the  Surfaces  of  Transparent 
Media       ....  653 
Polarising  Angle        .       .  — 

2.  By  Ordinary  Refraction  .       .  654 

3.  By  Double  Refraction     .       .  655 
Separation  of   the  Polarised 

Beams : 
a.  By   Reflection :  NichoVs 

Prism    ....  — 
P.  By  Absorption :  Tourma- 
lines     ....  — 
Nature  of  Polarised  Light  .       .  650 
Interference  of  Polarised  Rays  657 
Plane,  Circular,  and  Elliptic 
Polarisation  ....  658 
Theory  of  Double  Refraction  : 

Crystals  with  One  Optic  Axis  6G0 
Crystals  with  Two  Optic  Axes  663 
Reflection  from  Double  Refract- 
ing Media  ....  666 
Colours  of  Polarised  Light  .  .  — 
Coloured  Rings : 

In  Uniaxial  Crystals  .  .  667 
In  Biaxial  Crystals  .  668 

Measurement  of  the  Angle 
between  the  Axes  .       .  669 
Double- refracting  Structure 
produced    by  Molecular 
Tension  ....  670 
Absorption  of  Light  by  Donble- 

refractmg  Crystals :  Dichrolsm  — 
Circular  Polarisation  .       .       .  671 
In  Quartz  and  other  Crystals  .  — 
In  Organic  bodies    .       .       .  672 
Specific  Rotatory  power       .  673 
Transition  tint     ...  — 
Relation  between  Optical  rotatory 

form  and  Crystalline  form  .       .  675 
Ciicular  Polarisation  induced  by 
Magnetic  action  ....  676 
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Light,  Cliemical  action  of 
Measurement  of  the  Cliemical  ac- 
tion of  Light      .       .       .  . 
Clilorine  and  Hj'drogen  Chemical 
I'hotometer  of  Bunsen  and  Ros- 
coe  ... 
I'liotochemical  Induction 
Comparative  and  absolute  Measure 

ment  of  the  Chemical  rays  . 
Chemical  action  of  diffuse  Day 

light  

Chemical  action  of  direct  Sun-light 
Measurement  of  tlie  Chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  Constituent  Parts  of 
the  Solar  Spectrum 
Chemical  Photometer  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  Meteorological 
Registration  .... 
Chemical  Brightness  of  various 
points  on  the  Sun's  Surface 
Optical  and  Chemical  Extinction  of 
the  Chemical  Rays  . 
Photographic   Transparency,  or 
Diactinic  Power  of  diifcrent 
Media  :   Miller's  Experiments 
Influence  of  Light  on  Plants  . 

Photography  

Early    Experiments  of  Wedg- 
wood, Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Nifepce 
Daguerreotype    .       .       .  . 

Talljotype  

Collodion  Process 
Nature  of  the  Chemical  Change 
effected  by  Light   on  Silver 

Salts  

Chromophotography  . 
Photographic  Engraving,  Litho- 
graphy, and  Galvanography  . 
Lignin  (s.  Cellulose,  i.  818). 
Lignite  (s.  Coal,  i.  1032,  and  Fuel,  ii.  721). 

Lignoin  

Lignoue  or  Xylite  

Ligulin  (s.  Ligustrum). 

Ligurite  ....... 

Ligustriu  

Ligustrum  

Lillite  ....... 

Liuiacin  

Liinax  

Limbelite  ...... 

Lime   . 

Lime,  Chloride  of  

Lime,  Oil  of  

Lime-flower,  Oil  of 

Limestone  

Liraettic  acid  ...... 

Limonin.  ...... 

Limonite  

Linarite  ....... 

Lincolnite  (s.  Stilbite), 

Lindackerite  

Liniu   

Linnjeite  ...... 

I.inoleic  acid  

Linseed   

Linseed  oil  

Liparite  (s.  Fluor  spar,  ii.  677). 

Li]iic  acid  

Lip.vl  

Liquid  ....... 

Liquidanibar  

Liquid.s,  Diffusion  of      ...  . 
1.  Diffusion  of  Saline  Solutions 
Vol.  in. 
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693 
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700 
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Gly- 


Liquids,  Diffusion  of : 

2.  Crystalloids  and  Colloids  . 

3.  Application  of  Liquid  Diffusion 

to  Chemical  Analj'sis 

4.  Diah'sis  

I'reparalion  of  Colloid  Sub- 
stances by  Dialysis  . 
Liquids,  Dispersive  Powers  of  (s.  Light, 
iii.  624). 

Liquids,  Expansion  of  (s.  Heat,  iii.  52). 
Liquids,  Indices  of  Refraction  of  (s. 

Light,  iii.  615,  627). 
Liquids,  Osmose  of 
Liquids,  Transpiration  of 
Liquorice  (see  Glycyrrhizin,  ii.  920). 
Liriodendrin  . 
Liroconite 
Litheospore  . 
Lithium  . 

Litliium,  Chloride  of 
Lithium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution  . 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  an 

paration  . 

4.  Atomic  Weight 
Lithium,  Fluoride  of 
Lithium,  Oxide  of . 
Lithium,  Sulphide  of 
Lithography  (s.  Printing,  Chemical) 
Lithomarge  . 
Lithospermum 
Litnms  . 

Liver,  Glycogenic  Function  of  (s, 

cogen,  ii.  906). 
Liver  of  Sulphur  . 
Lixiviation    .     .  . 
Lixivium 
Loadstone 

Loam  (s.  Clay,  i.  1023). 
Lobeline 
Loboite  . 
Loelingite 
Loeweite 
Loganite 
Logwood 

Lonionite  (s.  Laumontite,  iii 
Lonchidite 
Lopez-root 
Lophine 

Lophine-salts  . 
Lotalite  . 
Loxoclase 
Lubricants 
Lucifer  matches 

LucuUite  (s.  Limestone,  iii.  697). 
Lumaccella  (s.  Limestone,  iii 
Luna  cornea  . 
Lunar  caustic 
Lupinin  . 
Lupulin  . 

Lupus  Metalloruni  . 
Lute 
Luteolin 

Lutidine  and  ;3-Lutidine 

Ethyl-j3-lutidine 

Ethyl-lutidine 

Methyl-^-lutidine 
Lycine  . 
Lycopodium  . 
Lydian  stone  . 
Lymph  . 
Lyucurion 
A 
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M. 

Mace  

Made  

Macles  

Madder  

Chemical  Constituents  of  Madder  . 
Formation  of  the  Red  Colouring 

Matters  

Use  of  Madder  in  Dyeing 
Preparations  of  Madder  .  . 
1.  Sulphuric  Charcoal.  2.  Garan- 
cin.    3.  Pincoffin.    4.  Garan- 
ceux.    5.  Flowers  of  Madder. 
C.  Madder  Extracts 
7.  Madder-lakes 
Valuation  of  Madder 
Madder,  East  Indian  (s.  Munjeet) 

Madrepores  

Magistery  

Magma  

Magnesia  Alba  . 
Magnesia  Nigra  .... 

Magnesite  

Magnesium  

Magnesium,  Bromide  of 
Magnesium,  Chloride  of 
Magnesium,  Detection  and  Estimation 
of  

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way  . 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Se 

paration  .... 

4.  Atomic  Weight  . 
Magnesium,  Fluoride  of 
Magnesium,   Fluoboride   of  (s.  Boro- 

fluorides,  i.  634). 
Magnesium,  Fluosilicide  of  (s.  Silico- 

fluorides). 
Magnesium,  Iodide  of  . 
Magnesium,  Nitride  of  . 
Magnesium,  Oxide  of:  Slac/nesia  . 
Magnesium,  Sulphide  of 
Magnesium-ethyl 
Magnesium-methyl 
Magnetic  Iron  ore  .... 
Magnetic  Pyrites  .... 
Magnetism 

Distribution  of  Magnetic  Power 
Direction  of    a  freely-suspended 
Magnetic  Bar      .      .      .  . 
Magnetic  Attraction  and  Repulsion 
Law  of  Force  with  regard  to  Dis- 
tance determined : 

1.  By  the  Torsion  Balance 

2.  By  the  Method  of  Oscilla- 
tions   

3.  By  the  Form  of  the  Magnetic 
Curves  .... 

Comparison  of  the  Power  of  dif- 
ferent Magnets.  Distribution 
of  Magnetism  . 
Magnetic  Induction 

Molecular  Constitution  of  Ma, 

nets  .... 
Processes  of  Magnetisation 
By  the  Single   and  Double 
Touch 

By  the  Electric  Current  , 
By  Terrestrial  Induction 
Circumstances   which  influence 
the  Power  of  Magnets 
Influence  of  Size  and  Shape 
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Magnetism  : 

Influence  of  Hardening 

Tempering  .... 
Influence  of  Heat 
Influence  of  Mechanical  Actions 
on  the  Magnetic  Power  of 
Iron  .... 
Torsion 

Traction  and  Flection  . 
Blagnetism  compared  with  Elec 
tricitv  .... 
Universality  of  Magnetic  Action — 
Diamagnetisra 
Specific  Magnetism 

Influence  of  Temperature  on 
Magnetism  and  Diamagnet 
ism  .... 
Influence  of  Compression  and 
Crystalline    Structure  on 
Magnetism  and  Diamagnet- 

ism  

Diamagnetic  Polarity 
Theory  of  Diamagnetism  . 
Magnetism,  Terrestrial  .... 

1.  Declination       .      .      .       .  — 

2.  Inclination,  or  Dip     ...  — 

3.  Intensity  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic 
Force  781 

Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Ele- 
ments        .....  782 
Magneto-Electricity  (s.  Electricity,  ii. 
451). 

Magnetometer  784 

Magnium  — 

Maguoferrite  — 

Mahogany  — 

Maize  — 

Majorana  (s.  Marjoram). 

Makwah  Butter  (s.  Galam  Butter,  ii.  758)  — 

Malachite  — 

BlalacoUte    — 

Malacone  — 

Malamic  acid  \  Qs.  Malic  acid.  Amides 
Malamide      J     of,  796). 
Malamylic  acid  (s.  Malic  ethers). 

Malanil  

Malanilic  acid  .... 

Malanilide  

Maleic  acid  

Maleates  .... 

Bromomaleic  acids  . 

Chloromaleic  acid  . 

Isomaleic  acid  .... 
Maleic  Anhydride 
Malic  acid  

Malates  

Broniomalic  acid 

Isomalic  acid  .... 
Malic  acid,  Amides  of  . 
Malic  acid,  Phenylated  Amides  of 

Diphenyl-raalamide  or  Malanilide 

Phenyl-raalimide  or  Malanil  . 

Phenyl-malamic  acid  or  Malanilic 
acid  .... 
Malic  Ethers  .      .      .  . 

Mnloile  

Malonic  acid  .... 
Malt  ..... 

Maltha  

Malthacite  .... 

Maltose  

Mancinite  .... 
Mandelio  acid       .  . 
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Mandelic  acid . 

Mandelates  .... 
Mangan-aniphibole  (s.  Rliodoiiitc). 
Manganese  ..... 

History  ..... 

Preparation  of  the  metal 

Properties  .... 

Combinations  .... 
JManganese,  Alloys  of  . 
Manganese,  Arsenide  of 
Manganese,  Bromide  of . 
Manganese,  Chlorides  of : 

a.  Manganous  Chloride  . 
Hydrated  Chloride 
Double  salts 

p.  Manganic  Chloride 

y.  Perchloride  of  IManganese  . 
Manganese,  Cvanides  of  (s.  Cyanides,  i 
253). 

Manganese,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way  . 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution  : 
a.  Of  Manganous  Salts 
/3.  Of  Jlanganic  Salts 
v.  Of  Manganates 

S.  Of  Permanganates  . 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Se 

paration  .... 

4.  Valuation  of  Manganese  Ores 
;>.  Atomic  Weight  of  Manganese 

Manganese,  Earthy 
Manganese,  Fluorides  of 
Manganese,  Grey  .... 
Manganese,  Iodides  of  . 
Manganese,  Oxides  of  . 

Protoxide,  or  J.Ianganous  Oxide 

Hydrated  Manganous  Oxide 
Sesquioxide,  or  Manganic  Oxide 
Braiiiiite  .... 
Hydrated     Manganic  Oxide 
Matiganite 
MangauosO-manganic      or  Red 

Oxide :  Hausmannite 
Dioxide  or  Peroxide  :  Pyrolusitc 
Hydrates  of  the  Peroxide 
Oxides  intermediate  between  the 
Sesquioxide  and  Dioxide : 
a.  Psilomelane  . 
;3.  Varvacite 

y.  Wad,  Earthy  Cobalt,  Cupre 
ous  Manganese 

Valuation  of  Oxides  of  Manganese 
Manganese,  Oxychloride  of  . 
Manganese,  Oxysulphide  of  . 
Manganese,  Phosphide  of 
Manganese,  Silicide  of  . 
Manganese,  Red  .... 
Manganese,  Sulphide  of 
Manganese-alum  .... 
Manganese-blende .... 
Blanganese-glance 
Manganese-spar  .... 
Manganic  Acids  .... 

Manganates  .... 

Permanganates 

Manganite  

MangLfera  ..... 
Mangold  Wurzel  .... 

IMangostin  

Manibotic  acid  .... 
Manila  Gum  ..... 

Manioc  

Manna  .      .      .      .      ,  . 
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Mannide,  Mannitan  (s.  Mannite) 
Mannite 

Mannide 

Mannitan 

Nitro-mannite 

Sulp^io-niannitic  acid 
Mannitic  acid 
Mannitose 

Manure  .... 
RIarasmolite  . 
Marble  .... 
Marcasite 
Marcelin 
Marcylite 
Marocanite  . 
Margaric  acid 
Mavgaric  Ethei'S  . 
Margarite 
Margarodite  . 
Margarone 
Manalite 
Marionite 
Marine  Metal 
Mariotte's  Law 
Marjoram,  Oil  of  . 
Marl  .... 
Marmatite 

iMarmolitc  (s.  Serpentine). 
Marrubiin 
Marsh  Gas 

iMarsh's  Test  for  Arsenic  (s.A 
Martinsite 

JIartite  .... 
Martj'lamine  (s.  Xenylamine), 
Marum -camphor  . 
Mascngnine  . 
Masopin 
Massicot 

Massoy  Camphor  and  OU 
Master  wort.  Oil  of 
Mastic  .... 
Mastic  Cement 
Masticin 
Maticin 
Matico,  Oil  of 
Matlockite 
j\Iatricaria 

Mauilite  (s.  Labradorite,  iii.  i50). 
Maynas  Resin 
Meadow  Sall'ron  (s.  Gratiola  offitinalis, 

ii.  042). 
Meadow-sweet  (s.  Spira;a). 

Mechloic  acid  

Meconamic  acid  (s.  Meconic  acid.  Amides 

of). 

Meconic  acid  . 

Meconates 
Meconic  acid.  Amides  of 
Meconic  lithers 
Bleconin 

Bromomeconin 

Chloromeconin 

lodomeconin 

Nitromeconin 
IMeconiuni 
Medicago  sativa 
Medicinier,  Oil  of 
Medjidite 
Medullic  acid 
Medullin 
Mecr-chaum  . 
IMeiler  . 
Megabroniite  . 
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Mei'n 

Meionite  ...... 

Melaconite  

Melain  

]\Ielaleuca  

Melam  

Melamine  (a.  Cyatiuramide,  ii.  287). 
Melampvrin,  or  Melampyrite  (s.  Duleite 
ii.  348). 

Melanasphalt  

Melanchlor  

Melanglance  

Melanhydrite        .       .       .       .  . 

Melanic  acid  

Melaniline  (s.  Phenylamlnes). 

Melanin  

Melanite  

Melanocarbimide  

Melanochin  

Melanochroite  

Melanognllic  acid  (s.  Metagallic  acid). 

Melanolite  

Melanoxiniide       .       .       .       .  . 

Melanterite  

Melanurenic  acid  (s.  Cyanuraraic  acids, 
ii.  287). 

Melaph3're  

Melassic  acid  

Melene  

Melene,  Sulphide  of       ...  . 

Meletin  

Meliu  (s.  Rutin). 

Melinophane  

Melezitose  

Melilot  Camphor  (s.  Coumarin,  ii.  93). 
Melinum  (s.  Cadmium). 

Melissa,  Oil  of  

Melissic  acid  ...... 

Melissin  

Melitose  

Mellamicacid  (s.  Euchroio  acid,  ii.  601). 

Mellan  (s.  Mellone). 

Mellic  acid  (s.  Mellitic  acid). 

Mellilite  

Mellimide  (s.  Mellitimide). 

Mellitamic  acid  (s.  Mellitic  acid,  Amides 

of). 
Mellite  . 

Mellitimide  (s.  Mellitic  acid,  Amides  of) 
Mellitic  acid  .... 

Mellitates 
"Rfellitic  acid,  Amides  of  . 

Mellitamide 

Mellitamic  or  Euchroic  acid 

Mellitamide  or  Paramide 

Paramic  acid  . 
Mellitic  Anhydride 
Mellitic  Ethers  ... 
Mellityl,  Chloride  of  . 

Mellone  

Mellonhydric  acid  (s.  Mellonides), 
Mellonifies  .... 
Melonemetin  .... 
Melopsitc  .... 
Menaccanite  .... 
Menaphtoxiniide   )  (s.  Naphthylamine. 
Menaphthylamine  j      Derivatives  of). 
Mendipite 
iMeneghinite  . 
Mengite  . 
I\'ienilite  . 
Menispermic  acid 
Menispermine 
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Menispermine; 

Paramenispermine  . 

Menthene  

Menthol  

Menthyl  

Menyanthin  

Menyanthol  882 

Mercaptans  — 

Mercaptides   ......  — 

Mercuramines  and  Mercurammoniums 
(s.  Mercury -bases,  Ammoniacal). 

Mercurialis  — 

Mercuric  Amylide,  Ethide,  &c.  (see  Mer- 
cury-radicles, Organic). 

Mercurius  — 

Blercuro-tetrethyl-ammonium 
Mercury  

Occurrence,  Preparation,  and  Pnri- 
tication  

Properties  ..... 

Combinations  

Mercury,  Alloys  or  Amalgams  of  . 
Mercury,  Antimonide  of  (p.  886). 
Mercury,  Arsenide  of  (p.  886). 
Mercury,  Bromides  of  : 

a.  Mercurou.5  Bromide  . 

j3.  Mercuric  Bromide 
Double  salts 
Mercurj',  Chlorides  of : 

Mercurous  Chloride :  Calomel . 
Preparation 

Impurities  and  Adulterations 
Properties  .... 
Decompositions  . 
Compounds  with  Ammonia,  Chlo- 
ride of  Sulphur.  Platinous  Oxide, 
Stannous  Chloride,  and  Sul- 
phuric Anhydride  . 
Mercuric  Chloride :  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate .... 
Compounds  with  Ammonia 

with  other  Chlorides 
Basic  Cupric  Acetate 
Mercur}',  Cyanide  of  (s.  Cyanides,  ii.  253). 
Mercury,  Detection  and  Estimation  of  : 

1.  Reactions  in  the  dry  way 

2.  Reactions  in  Sohition — 
a.  Of  Mercurous  Salts 
^.  Of  Mercuric  Salts  . 

3.  Quantitative  Estimation  . 

4.  Separation  from  other  Metals  . 

5.  Atomic  Weight 
Mercury,  Ethide  of  (s.  Mercury-radicles, 

Organic). 
Mercury,  Fluorides  of  . 
Mercurous  Fluoride 

—  Silicofluoride  .... 
Mercuric  Fluoride  .... 

—  Oxyfluoride  .... 

—  Silicofiuoride  and  Oxysilicofluoride 
Mercury,  Iodides  of      ...  . 

Mercurous  Iodide  .... 
Mercuroso-mercuric  Iodide  . 
Blercuric  Iodide 

Double  Salts  of  Mercuric  Iodide 

Periodide  of  Mercury  ?  . 
Mercury,  lodochloride  of 
Mercury,  lodosulphide  of  (iii.  915). 
Mercury,  Mercaptide  of  (ii.  916). 
Mercury,  Methide  of  (iii.  921). 
Mercury,  Nitride  of  (iii.  917). 
Mercury,  O.Kides  of      .       .  . 

Mercurous  Oxide  . 
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Mercury,  Oxides  of ; 

Mercurous  salts  .       .       .  . 
Mercuric  Oxide  .... 
Compounds  with  Ammonia  and 

Lime  

Mercuric  Salts    .      .      .  . 
Mercury,  Oxybromide  of      .       .  . 
Mercury,  Oxychloride  of      .       .  . 
Mercury,  Oxycyanido  of  (s.  Cyanides, 
ii.  255). 

Mercury,  Oxyfluoride  of  (iii.  903). 
IMercurv,  Oxj'gen-saitsof 
Mercury,  O.xy-iodide  of        .       .  . 
Mercury,  Thosphide  of  ... 
Blercur}',  I'hosphochlorides  of 
Mercury,  Selenide  of     ...  . 

Selenide  of  Mercury  and  Lead : 
Leiirhachite  .       .       .  . 

Selenides  of  Mercury  and  Copper  . 
Mercur}',  Selenio-sulphide  of  :  Onofriie 
Mercury,  Sulphides  ff  : 

Mercurous  Sulphide 

Mercuric  Sulphide 
a.  Amorphous 

P-  Crystallised:    Cinnabar,  Vt 
mil/ion  .... 
Mercury,  Sulphobromide  of 
Slercury,  Sulphochloride  of 
Mercury,  Sulpho-iodide  of  . 
Mercury-bases,  Aminoniacal  . 

Mercurammouium-salts  . 

Dimercurammonium- salts  . 

Trimercuraraine 

Trimercurammonium-salts 

Tetramercurammoniura -salts . 

Salts  of  Mercurosammonium  and 
Diniercurosammonium 

Tabular  view  of  the  Ammoniacal 
Mercury  compounds  . 
Mercury-radicles,  Organic 

Mercuric  lodallylide 

Mercuric  Amylide,  Chloramylidi 
and  lodamylide 

Mercuric  Brometbide 

Mercuric  Carbonethide,  Chloretbid 
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